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It  was  stated  in  a  fono^r  Adverti9em«it»^  tUat  the  second  part  of  Mr  j 

Stewaet's  Dissertation  mi  the  History  q£  Met^phjfdcdlp  Ethical,  and  PoliHcal 
Philosophy  J  would  accompany  the  present  Half-- Volume*  Qrcupastances 
having  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  that  Part,  till  a 
later  period  in  the  progress  of  this  Work,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  remaining 
Part  of  Professor  Playfaie*s  Dissettation  on  the  History  of  the  JMathemati" 
col  and  Physical  Sciences  should,  in  the  mean  time,  take  its  place.  It  is  to 
this  arrangement^  that  the  WorM  is  indabtod  for  o  Piece,  whioh,  though  it 
only  forms  part  of  a  greater  design,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most  va- 
luable contribution  to  the  History  of  Science ;  whilst  it  derives  a  melan-*  -^ 
choly  interest,  from  its  being  the  last  literary  object  that  employed  the  ta- 
lents, and  engaged  the  solicitude,  of  its  eminent  author. 

Mr  Playfair's  Dissertation  was  intended  to  furnish  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  principal  discoveries  and  improvements  in  science,  from  the  revival  of 
Letters  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  and,  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  Second  Volume  of  this  work,  the  history  is  brought 
down  to  the  period  marked  by  the  commencement  of  Newton^s  discoveries. 
The  remaining  half  was  to  have  completed  the  design,  in  three  parts  or  sub- 
divisions ;  the  First  comprehending  the  period  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  ; 

*  AdveriUement  to  Volume  Third. 


the  second,  that  of  Euler  and  D'Alembert;    and  the  Third,  that  of  La- 
GRAKGE  and  Laplace. 

Mr  Platfair  was  proceeding,  with  his  accustomed  diligence  and  ardour, 
in  the  execution  of  this  interesting  and  congenial  task,  when  he  was  seized 
with  the  iUnes^  of  which  he  died.  The  jftrst  subdivision  of  his  plan,  which 
embraces  «  view  of  the  advances  made  in  the  most  remarkable  period  of  the 
history  of  Science,  was  happily  completed*  and  the  printing  finished,  while 
he  was  yet  able  to  correct  the  Press.  It  is  now  given  to  the  Public,  under 
the  painful  impression  that  it  must  too  probably  be  considered  as  a  Frag- . 
ment;  for  the  Editor  fears,  that  the  materials  collected  for  the  completion 
of  the  Dissertation,  though  containing  the  results  of  much  elaborate  inquiry, 
and  profound  reflection,  cannot  be  put  into  a  shape  that  would  justify  their 
publication  as  a  work  of  Professor  Platfair. 

Edinburgh^  December  1819. 
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2  DISSERTATION  SECOND. 


PERIOD  FIRST. 


Section  I. 
THE  NEW  GEOMETRY. 

The  seventeenth  century,  which  had  advanced  with  such  spirit  and  success  in 
combating  prejudice,  detecting  error,  and  establishing  truth,  was  destined  to  conclude 
with  the  most  splendid  series  of  philosophical  discoveries  yet  recorded  in  the  history 
of  letters.  It  was  about  to  witness,  in  succession,  the  invention  of  Fluxions,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Composition  of  Light,  and  x>f  the  principle  of  Universal  Gravitation, — 
all  three  within  a  period  of  little  more  than  twenty  years,  and  all  three  the  Work  of  the 
same  individual.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  that  our  attention  at  present  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly directed. 

The  notion  of  Infinite  Quantity  had,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  been  for  some  time 
introduced  into  Geometry,  and  having  become  a  subject  of  reasoning  and  calculation, 
had,  in  many  instances,  after  facilitating  the  process  of  both,  led  to  conclusions  from 
which,  as  if  by  magic,  the  idea  of  infinity  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  left  the  geome- 
ter or  the  algebraist  in  possession  of  valuaUe  propositions,  in  which  were  involved  no 
magnitudes  but  such  as  could  be  readily  exhibited.  The  discovery  of  such  results  had 
increased  both  the  interest  and  extent  of  mathematical  investigation. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  sciences,  that  Newton  began  his  mathematical  studies, 
and,  after  a  very  short  interval,  his  niathematical  discoveries.  ^  The  Book,  next  to  the 
elements,  which  was  put  into  his  hands,  was  Wallis's  Arithmetic  qf  Ivfinites,  a 
work  well  fitted  for  suggesting  new  views  in  geometry,  and  calling  into  activity  the 
powers  of  mathematical  invention^  Wallis  had  effected  the  quadrature  of  all  those 
curves  in  which  the  valuci  of  one  of  the  oo-ordi|iates  ean  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
other,  without  involving  either  fractional  or  negative  exponents.    Beyond  this  point 


^  He  enteral  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  June  166O.    the  date  of  hia  first  discoveries  is  about 
1663. 
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neither  his  researches^  nor  those  of  any  other  geometer,  had  yet  reached,  and  from 
tlus  point  the  discoveries  of  Newton  hegan.    The  Savilian  Professor  had  himself  been 
extremely  desirous  to  advance  into  the  new  region,  where,  among  other  great  objects, 
the  quadrature  of  the  drcle  must  necessarily  be  contained,  and  he  made  a  very  noble 
effort  to  pass  the  barrier  by  which  the  undiscovered  country  appeared  to  be  defend- 
ed.    He  saw  plainly,  that  if  the  equations  of  the  curves  which  he  had  squared  were 
ranged  in  a  regular  series,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  their  areas  would 
constitute  another  corresponding  series,  the  terms  of  which  were  all  known.    He  farther 
remarked,  that,  in  the  first  of  these  series,  the  equation  to  the  circle  itself  might  be  in- 
troduced, and  Would  occupy  the  middle  place  between  the  first  and  second  terms  of 
the  series,  or  between  an  equation  to  a  straight  line  and  an  equation  to  the  common 
parabola.    He  concluded,  therefore,  that  if,  in  the  second  series,  he  could  interpolate 
a  term  in  the  middle,  between  its  first  and  second  terms,  this  term  must  necessarily  be 
no  other  than  the  area  of  the  circle.    But  when  he  proceeded  to  pursue  this  very  re- 
fined and  philosophical  idea,  he  was  not  so  fortunate ;  and  his  attempt  toward  the  re- 
quisite interpolation,  though  it  did  not  entirely  fail,  and  made  known  a  curious  pro- 
perty of  the  area  of  the  circle,  did  not  lead  to  an  indefinite  quadrature  of  that  curve.  ^ 
Newton  was  much  more  judicious  and  successful  in  his  attempt.    Proceeding  on  the 
same  general  principle  with  Wallis,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  simple  view  which  he 
took  of  the  areas  already  computed,  and  of  the  terms  of  which  each  consisted,  enabled 
him  to  discover  the  law  which  was  common  to  them  aU,  and  under  which  the  expres- 
sion for  the  area  of  the  circle,  as  well  as  of  innumerable  other  curves,  must  needs  be 
comprehended.    In  the  case  of  the  circle,  as  in  all  those  where  a  fractional  exponent 
appeared,  the  area  was  exhibited  in  the  fi>rm  of  an  infinite  series. 

The  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  of  so  many  other  curves,  being  thus 
resolved,  Newton  immediately  remarked,  that  the  law  of  these  series  was,  with  a  small 
alteration,  the  law  for  the  series  of  terms  which  expresses  the  root  of  any  binomial  quan- 
tity whatsoever.  Thus  he  was  put  in  possession  of  another  valuable  discovery,  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  and  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  this  last  waa  in  reality,  in  the 
order  of  things,  placed  before  the  other,  and  afforded  a  much  easier  access  to  isuch 


1  The  InterpolatiaQ  of  Wallis  fidled,  because  he  did  not  employ  literal  or  general  exponents.  His  theo- 
rem, expressing  the  area  of  the  entire  circle  by  a  firactionj  of  which  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  each 
the  continued  product  of  a  certain  series  of  numbers^  is  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  some  of  Eufer's  dift- 
coveriesy  Cak.  InU  Tom.  L  cap.  S. 
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quadrttures  than  the  method  ^  iiiteip(d«tioii»  which»  though  the  first  road*  appeared 
now  neither  to  be  the  easiest  nor  the  most  direct. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  we  can  lay  hdd  with  certainty  of  Ihe  thread  by  which  genius 
has  been  guided  in  its  first  diseoveiies.  Here  we  are  proceeding  on  the  authority  of 
the  BMihot  himsdf»  for  in  a  letter  to  Oldenbutgh/  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
g£  London^  he  has  entered  into  considerable  detail'  on  this  subject,  adding  (so 
ready  are  the  steps  of  invention  to  be  forgotten),  that  the  facts  would  have  entirely 
escaped  his  memory,  if  he  had  not  been  reminded  of  them  by  some  notes  which  he 
had  made  at  the  time,  and  which  he  had  accidentally  fidlen  on.  The  whole  of  the 
letter  just  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  invention. 

In  all  this,  however,  nothing  occurs  £rom  which  it  can,  be  inferred  that  the  method 
of  fluxions  had  yet  occurred  to  the  inventor.  His  discovery  consisted  in  the  method 
of  reducing  the  value  of  y,  the  ordinate  of  a  curve,  into  an  infinite  series  of  the  integer 
powers  of  x  the  abscissa,  by  division,  or  the  extraction  of  roots,  that  is,  by  the  Bi-^ 
nomial  Theorem ;  after  which,  the  part  of  the  area  belonging  to  each  term  could  be 
assigned  by  the  arithmetic  of  infinites,  or  other  methods  already  known.  He  has 
assured  us  himself,  however,  that  the  great  principle  of  the  new  geometry  was  known 
to  him,  and  applied  to  investigation  as  early  as  1665  or  1666.^  Independently  of 
that  authority,  we  also  know,  on  the  testimony  of  Barrow,  that  soon  after  the  period 
just  mentioned,  there  was  put  into  his  hands  by  Newton  a  manuscript  treatise, '  the 
same  which  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Analysis  per  JEquationes 
Nvmero  Terminorum  Infinitas,  in  whidi,  though  the  instrument  of  investigation  is 
nothing  else  than  infinite  series,  the  prindple  of  fluxions,  if  not  ftdly  explained,  is  at 
least  distinctly  pointed  out.  Barrow  strongly  exhorted  his  young  fidend  to  publish 
this  treasure  to  the  world ;  but  the  modesty  of  the  author,  of  which  the  excess,  if  not 
culpable,  was  certainly  in  the  present  instance  very  unfortunate,  prevented  his  com* 
pliance.  All  this  was  previous  to  the  year  1669 ;  the  treatise  itself  was  not  published 
till  1711»  more  than  forty  years  after  it  was  written. 

For  a  long  time,  therefore,  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were  only  known  to  his  friends, 
and  the  first  work  in  which  he  communicated  any  thmg  to  the  world  on  the  subject 
of  fluxions  was  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Principia,  in  1687*  in  the  second  Lemma  of 

^  Commercmm  EputoUcum;  Art  56.  >  QuadreOure  of  Curves,  Introduction. 

?  Cm.  Epia.  Na  1. 11.  III.  &c 
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the  second  book,  to  which,  in  the  dispites  that  have  since  arisen  about  the  invention  of 
the  new  analysis^  reference  has  been  so  often  made.  The  principle  of  the  fluxionary 
calculns  was  th^  pdnted  out,  but  nothing  appeared  that  indicated  l^e  peculiar  al- 
gorithm, or  the  new  notation,  which  is  so  essratial  to  that  calculus.  About  this 
Newton  had  yet  given  no  information ;  and  it  was  only  fi'om  the  second  volume  of 
Wallis's  Works,  in  1693,  that  it  became  known  to  the  world.  ^  It  was  no  less  than 
ten  years  after  this,  in  1704,  that  Newton  himself  first  published  a  work  on  the 
new  calculus,  his  Q^adrature  of  Curves,  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  it  wi(s 
written. 

These  discoveries,  however,  even  before  the  press  was  employed  as  their  vehicle, ' 
could  not  remain  altogether  unknown  in  a  country  where  the  mathematical  sciences 
were  cultivated  with  zeal  and  diligence.  Barrow,  to  whom  they  were  first  made  known 
by  the  autiicar  himself  communicated  them  to  Oldenbuigh,  the  secretary  ol  the  Royal 
Society,  who  had  a  very  extensive  correspondence  all  over  Europe.  By  him  the  series 
for  the  quadrature  of  the  drde  were  made  known  to  James  Gregory,'  in  Scotland, 
who  had  occupied  himsdf  very  much  with  the  same  subject.  They  were  also  com« 
municated  to  Leibrnta  in  Germany,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Oldenburgh 
in  a  visit  whidi  he  made  to  England  in  167^.  *  At  the  time  of  that  visit,  Leibnitz  was 
but  little  conversant  with  the  mathematics;  but  having  afterwards  devoted  his 
great  talents  to  the  study  of  that  science,  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  make 
new  discoveries.  He  invented  a  method  of  squaring  the  circle,  by  transforming 
it  into  another  curve  of  an  equal  area^  but  having  the  ordinate  expressed  by  a  . 
rational  fraction  of  the  absciss,  so  that  its  area  could  be  found  by  the  methods 
already  known.  In  tibis  way  he  discovered  the  series,  so  remarkable  for  its  simpli- 
city, which  gives  the  vidue  cf  a  cdrcular  arch  in  terms  of  the  tangent.  This  series  he 
communicated  to  Oldenburgh  in  1674,  and  received  firom  him  in  return  an  account 
of  the  progress  made  by  Newton  and  Gregory  in  the  invention  of  series.    In  1676, 


1  WalHs  itLjB,  that  he  had  inserted  in  the  English  editioiiof  his  book,  published  in  1685,  several  extrscU 
firam  Newton's  LeUergy  "  Omusit  nmUif  aBs  nibi  notaU  i%mr,  eo  giiorf  tperanmm  darimmmm  virum  «o- 
bd$H  turn  ilia,  turn  alia  qum  apud  ipmm  f  remit  edidisse.  Cum  vero  ittud  nondum  fecerii  Ubet  eorum  nm^ 
nulla  hk  aUingere  ne  pereani"  Among  these  last  is  an  account  of  the  flnxionary  notation,  according  to 
which  the  fluxions  of  flowing  quantities  are  distinguished  by  points,  and  also  of  oertiun  applications  of  this 
new  algorithm,  extracted  firoca  two  letters  of  Newton,  written  in  179S.-» Qpmi,  Tom.  II.  p.  890,  &c. 
^There  is  no  evidence  of  his  notation  having  existed  eariier  than  tiiat  date,  though  it  be  highly  j^obaUe 
that  it  did. 

f  Note  A,  at  the  end. 
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Newton  iWrrihrf  hit  method  of  quadratures  at  the  request  of  01denburgfa»  in  order 
that  it  wi^  be  tnomitted  to  Leifaiiits  in  the  two  letters  already  mentioned,  as  of 
stidi  iraloe  bj  leeoidiiig  the  ^ews  whieh  guided  that  great  geometer  in  his  earliest,  and 
MBe  of  loa  most  important  disooveries.  The  method  of  fluxions  is  not  communicated 
in  these letten;  nor  are  the  prindples  of  it  in  any  way  suggested ;  though  there  are, 
in  the  bst  letter,  two  sentences  in  trannposed  characters,  which  ascertain  that  New- 
ton was  then  in  possesdon  of  that  method,  and  employed  in  speaking  of  it  the  same  lan- 
gnage  in  whidi  it  was  afterwards  made  known.  In  the  following  year,  Leihnit?,  in  a 
letter  to  Oldenbuigh,  introduces  diflEerentials,  and  the  methods  of  his  calculus  for  the 
first  time.  This  letter,'  which  is  very  important,  clearly  proves  that  the  author  was 
then  in  full  possession  of  the  principles  of  his  calculus;  and  had  even  invented  the 
algorithm  and  notation. 

From  these  fiusts,  and  they  are  all  that  bear  directly  on  the  question  concerning  the 
invention  g£  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  if  they  be  fiiirly  and  dispassionately  examined, 
I  think  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  oi  that  analysis, 
whieh  he  called  by  tibe  name  of  Fluxions;  but  that,  in  the  communications  made  by 
him,  or  his  friends,  to  Leibnitz,  there  was  nothing  that  could  convey  any  idea  of  the 
principle  on  which  that  analysis  was  founded,  or  of  the  algorithm  which  it  involved. 
The  things  stated  were  merely  results;  and  though  some  of  those  relating  to  the  tan- 
gents of  curves  might  show  the  author  to  be  in  possession  of  a  method  of  investigation 
dilTerent  from  infinite  series,  yet  they  afforded  no  indication  of  the  nature  of  that  me* 
thod,  or  the  prindples  on  which  it  proceeded. 

In  what  manner  Newton's  communicatioQS.  in  the  twa  letters  already  referred  to, 
may  have  acted  in  stimulating  the  curiosity  and  extending  or  even  directing  the  views 
of  such  a  man  as  Leibnitz,  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide  (nor  even,  if  such  effect  be  ad- 
mitted, will  it  take  from  the  originality  of  his  discoveries) ;  but  that  in  the  authenticated 
communications  which  took  place  between  these  philosophers,  there  was  nothing 
which  could  make  known  the  nature  of  the  fluxionary  calculus,  I  consider  as  a  fact  most 
fully  established. 

Of  the  new  or  infinitesimal  analysis,  we  are,  therefore,  to  consider  Newton  as 
the  first  inventor,  Leibnitz  as  the  second;  his  discovery,  though  posterior  in  time, 
having  been  made  independently  of  the  other,  and  having  no  less  claim  to  origin- 
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aUty.  It  had  the  advantage  also  of  heing  first  made  known  to  the  worid;  an  ac- 
count of  it,  and  of  its  pecidiar  algorithm,  having  heen  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  A(Aa  Eruditorvm^  in  1684.  Thus,  while  Newton's  discovery  remained  a  secret, 
communicated  only  to  a  few  friends,  the  geometry  of  Leihnitz  was  spreading  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  Continent.  Two  most  ahie  coadjutors,  the  brothers  James  and  John 
Bernoulli,  joined  their  talents  to  those  of!  the  original  inventor,  and  illustrated  the  new 
methods  by  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of  difficult  and  interesting  problems.  The  re- 
serve of  Newton  still  kept  his  oountrjrmen  ignorant  of  his  geometrical  discoveries,  and 
the  first  book  that  appeared  in  England  on  the  new  geometry  was  that  of  Craig,  who 
professedly  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  his  friends.  No- 
thing, however,,  like  rivalship  or  hostility  between  these  inventors  had  yet  appeared; 
each  seemed  willing  to  admit  the  originality  of  the  other's  discoveri^ ;  and  Newton,  in 
the  passage  of  the  Pfincipia  just  referred  to,  gave  a  highly  favourable  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  discoveries  of  Leibnitz. 

The  quiet,  however,  that  now  prevailed  between  the  Englbh  and  G^man  philoso^* 
phers,  was  clearly  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  disturbed.  With  the  English  was  convic- 
tion, and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  well  grounded  conviction,  that  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Infinitesimal  Analysis  was  the  property  of  Newton ;  but  the  analysis  thus  discovered 
was  yet  unknown  to  the  public,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  and  his  friends. 
With  the  Germans,  there  was  the  conviction,  also  well  founded,  that  the  invention  of 
their  countryman  was  perfectly  original;  and  they  had  the  satisfiiction  to  see  his  cal- 
culus everywhere  adopted,  and  himself  considered  all  over  the  Continent  as  the  sole  in- 
ventor. The  friends  of  Newton  cotdd  not  but  renst  this  latter  claim,  and  the  friends 
of  Leibnitz,  seeing  that  their  master  had  become  the  great  teacher  of  the  new  calcu- 
lus, could  not  earily  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  the  first  disco- 
verer. The  tranquillity  that  existed  under  such  circumstances,  if  once  disturbed,  was 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  restored. 

Accordingly,  a  remark  of  Fatio  de  Duillier,  a  mathematician,  not  otherwise  very 
remarkable,  was  suffident  to  light  up  a  flame  which  a  whole  century  has  been  hardly 
sufficient  to  extbguish.  tn  a  paper  on  the  line  of  swiftest  descent,  which  he  pre« 
sented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1699,  Was  this  sentence :  **  I  hold  Newton  to  have 
been  the  firrt  inventor  of  this  calculus,  and  the  earliest,  by  several  years,  induced 
by  the  evidence  of  fiicts;  and  whether  Leibnitz,  the  second  inventor,  has  borrowed 
any  thing  from  the  other,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  seen  the  letters 
and  manuscripts  of  Newton."    Leibnitz  replied  to  this  charge  in  the  Leipsic  Journal, 
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mthoat  any*a8perity»  simply  stating  himself  to  have  beeiit  as  wdl  as  Newton^  the  in- 
vents ;  neither  contesting  nor  acknowledging  Newton's  claim  to  priority^  but  assertii^ 
his  own  to  the  first  publication  of  the  calculus. 

Not  long  aflter  this,  the  publicatbn  of  Newton's  Quadrature  of  Curves,  and  his 
Enumeration  of  the  Unes  of  the  third  order  (1705),  afforded  the  same  jonntalists  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  their  determination  to  retort  the  insinuations  of  Duillier,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  Ihe  country  of  the  enemy.  After  giving  a  very  imperfect  synopsis 
of  the  first  of  these  books,  they  add:  ^  Pro  d^erentiie  igUur  LeSbnUianis  D.  New^ 
tonus  adhibetj  semperque  adkUmitJluanonee;  gum  stmt  proaime  ut  Jlumtmm  aug^ 
menta  equaMbus  temporis  particu&s  quam  minimis  genUa  ;  Usque  turn  in  suis  Prin- 
cipiis  Naturae  MathematiciSj  turn  in  aliis  post  ediOs,  eleganter  estusus;  quamadmo^ 
dum  Honoraius  Fahrius  in  s%ta  Synopsi  Geometricd  motuum  progressus  Cava- 
Ueriance  methodo  substituit/*^ 

In  spite  of  the  politeness  and  ambiguity*  of  this  passage,  the  most  obvious  meaning 
appeared  to  be,  that  Newton  had  been  led  to  the  notion  of  fluxions  by  the  differentials 
of  Leibnitz,  just  as  Honoratus  Fabri  had  been  led  to  substitute  the  idea  of  progressive 
motion  fcnr  the  indivisibles  of  Cavalieri.  A  charge  so  entirely  unfounded,  so  incon* 
tistent  with  acknowledged  facts,  and  so  little  consonant  to  dedarationfi  that  had  for- 
merly come  from  the  same  quarter^  could  not  but  call  forth  the  indignation  of  Newton 
and  his  friends,  especially  as  it  was  known,  that  these  journalists  spoke  the  language 
of  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli.  In  that  indignation  they  were  perfectly  justified;  but 
when  the  minds  of  contending  parties  have  become  irritated  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
often  happens  that  the  injustice  of  (me  side  is  retaliated  by  an  equal  injustice  from 
the  opposite.  Accordingly,  KeiU,  who,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  undertook  the 
defence  of  Newton's  claims,  instead  of  radeavourlag  to  establish  the  priority  of  his  dis- 
coveries, by  an  appeal  to  fiicts  and  to  dates  that  could  be  accurately  ascertained  (in 
which  he  would  have  been  completely  successful),  undertook  to  proves  that  the  commu- 
nications of  Newton  to  Leibnitz,  were  sufficient  to  put  the  latter  in  possesion  of  the 
principles  of  the  new  analysis,  afler  which  he  had  only  to  substitute  the  notion  of  dif- 
feraitials  for  that  of  fluxions.  In  support  of  a  charge  which  it  would  have  required 
the  clearest  and  most  irresistible  evidence  to  justify,  he  had,  however,  nothing  to  offer 
but  equivocal,  facts  and  overstrained  arguments,  such  as  could  only  convince  those 

<  Com.  Epist.  No.  97.    Ncwtoni  Opera,  Tom.  IV.  p.  577. 
'  Note  B,  at  tbe  end. 
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who  were  already  disposed  to  believe.  They  were,  accordingly,  received  as  sound 
reasoning  in  England,  rejected  as  absurd  in  Grermany,  and  read  with  no  eflPect  by  the 
mathematicians  of  France  and  Italy. 

Leibnitz  complained  of  Keill's  proceeding  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which 
declined  giving^  judgment,  but  appointed  a  commission  of  its  members  to  draw  up  a 
fiill  and  detailed  report  of  all  the  communications  which  had  passed  between  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  or  their  fiiends,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  new  analysis,  from  the 
time  of  Collins  and  Oldenburgh  to  the  date  of  Eeill's  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in 
1711,  the  same  that  was  now  compUuned  of.  This  report  forms  what  is  called  the 
Commercium  EpistoUctwi ;  it  was  published  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society  the  year 
following,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  &cts,  which,  though  in  the  main  fair  and  just, 
does  not  give  that  impression  of  the  impartiality  of  the  reporters  which  the  circum- 
stances so  imperiously  demanded.  Leibnitz  complained  of  this  publication ;  an^  al- 
lied, that  though  nothing  might  be  inserted  that  was  not  contained  in  the  original 
letters,  yet  certain  passages  were  suppressed  which  were  fiftvourable  to  his  pretensions. 
He  threatened  an  answer,  which,  however,  never  appeared.  Some  notes  were  added 
to  the  Oymmerciuni,  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  asperity  and  unsupported  insinua- 
tion ;  the  BecensiOf  or  review  of  it,  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1715,  though  written  with  ability,  is  still  more  liable  to  the  same  censure. 

In  the  year  (171S)  which  fbllowed  the  publication  of  the  Commercium  Epistolicum, 
a  paragraph  was  circulated  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  purporting  to  be 
thejtulgmefU  of  a  mathematician  on  the  invention  of  the  new  analysis.  The  author 
was  not  named,  but  was  generally  understood  to  be  John  Bernoulli,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  terms  in  which  Leibnitz  speaks  of  the  judgment  leaves  no  room  to  cloubt  Ber- 
noulli was  without  question  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  dispute ;  he  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  calculus ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  ad- 
vancement, and,  except  impartiality,  possessed  every  requisite  for  a  judge.  Withouib 
ofifence  it  might  be  said,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  accounted  impartial.  He  had  been 
a  party  in  all  that  had  happened; — ^warmly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  one  side,  and 
greatly  exasperated  against  the  other,  his  temper  had  been  more  frequently  ruffled, 
and  his  passions  or  prejudices  more  violently  exdted,  than  those  of  any  other  indi- 
'  vidual.  With  all  his  alnlities,  therefore,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  the  £Eurest  and  most 
candid  judge,  in  a  cause  that  might  almost  be  considered  as  his  own.  His  sentence  how^^ 
ever,  is  pronounced  in  calm  and  temperate  language,  and  amounts  to  thi^,  That  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe,  that  thejluanonary  calculus  xoas  invented  before  the  differential 
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I  shall  refer  to  a  note  ^  the  diseussion  of  the  eridence  whieh  he  points  out  as  the 
ground  of  this  decision,  though  the  £Eicts  already  stated  might  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  friends  of  LdbnitK 
hurt  their  own  cause,  by  attempting  to  fix  on  Newton  a  chaise  of  plagiarism,  wUch 
was  refuted  by  such  a  chain  of  evidence,  by  so  many  dates  distinctly  ascertained,  and 
so  many  concessions  of  their  own.  A  candid  review  of  the  evidence  led  to  the  con- 
viction,  that  both  Newton  and  Leibnitz  were  original  inventors.  When  the  English 
mathematicians  accused  Leibnitz  of  borrowing  from  Newton,  they  were,  therefore,  go- 
ing much  farther  than  the  evidence  aulihorised  them,  and  were  mistaking  their  own  par- 
tialities for  proofs.  They  maintained  what  was  not  true^  but  what,  nevertheless,  was 
not  physically  impossible,  the  discovery  of  Newton  being  certainly  prior  to  that  of 
Leibnitz.  The  German  mathematicians,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  charged  New- 
ton ^ith  borrowing  from  Leibnitz,  were  maintaining  what  was  not  only  &lse,  but 
what  involved  an  impossibility.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  dispute,  in  which  any 
thing  that  could  be  construed  into  mala  fides  can  be  said  to  have  appeared.  I  am  far, 
however,  from  giving  it  that  construction ;  men  of  such  high  character,  both  for  inte- 
grity and  talents,  as  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  subjected  to  so 
cruel  an  imputation.  Partiality,  prejudice,  and  pasaon,  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
much  injustice^  without  a  decided  intention  to  do  wrong. 

In  ihe  state  of  hostility  to  which  matters  were  now  brou^it,  the  new  analysis  itself 
was  had  recourse  to,  as  affi)rding  to  either  side  abundant  means  of  annoying  its  ad- 
versaries, by  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  problems,  accessible  to  those  alone  who  weie 
initiated  in  the  doctrines,  and  who  could  command  the  resources  of  that  analysis.  The 
power  of  resolving  such  problems,  therefore,  seemed  a  test  whetiier  this  analysis  was 
luiderstood  or  not.  Already  some  questions  of  this  kind  had  been  proposed  in  the 
Leipsic  Journal^  not  as  defiances,  but  as  exercises  in  the  new  geometry.  Such  was 
the  problem  of  the  Qitenaria,  or  the  curve,  which  a  chain  of  uniform  weight  makes 
when  suspended  from  two  points.  This  had  been  proposed  by  Bernoulli  in  1690 ; 
and  had  been  resolved  by  Huygens,  Leibnitz,  and  himself 

A  question  had  been  proposed,  also,  concerning  the  line  of  swiftest  descent  in  1697# 
or  the  line  along  which  a  body  must  descend,  in  order  to  go  from  one  point'  to  an- 
other not  perpendicularly  under  it,  in  the  least  time  possible  Though  a  straight 
line  be  the  shortest  distance  between  two  pdnts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 

1  Note  C,  at  tbe  end. 
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the  descent  in  that  line  will  be  most  speedily  performed,  for,  by  falling  in  a  curve 
that  has  at  first  a  very  rapid  declivity,  the  body  may  acquire  in  the  beginning  of  its 
motion  so  great  a  velocity,  as  shall  carry  it  over  a  long  line  in  less  time  than  it  would 
describe  a  shcnrt  one,  with  a  velodty  more  slowly  acquired.  This,  however,  is  a 
problem  that  belongs  to  a  dass  of  questions  of  peculiar  difficulty;  and  accordingly  it 
was  resolved  only  by  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians.  The  solu- 
tions which  appeared  within  the  time  prescribed  were  from  Leibnitz,  Newton,  the 
two  Bemoullis,  and  M.  de  I'Hopital.  Newton's  appeared  in  the  PkUosopkical 
Transactions  without  a  name;  but  the  author  was  easily  recognised.  John  Ber- 
noulli, on  sedng  it,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  jE^o?  ungtte  Uonem ! 

The  curve  that  has  the  property  required  is  the  cydoid;  Newton  has  given  the 
construction,  but  has  not  accompanied  it  with  the  analysis.  He  added  afterwards  the 
demonstration  of  a  very  curious  theorem  for  determining  the  time  of  the  actual  de- 
scent. Leibnita  resolved  the  problem  the  same  day  that  he  received  the  programme 
in  which  it  was  proposed. 

The  proUem  of  orthogonal  tngectories,  as  it  is  called,  had  been  long  ago  proposed 
in  the  Ada  Eruditorum^  with  an  invitation  to  all  who  were  skilled  in  the  new  analy- 
sis to  attempt  die  solution.  The  problem  had  not,  at  first,  met  with  the  attention  it 
was  supposed  to  deserve,  but  John  Bernoulli  having  resumed  the  c<msideration  of  it, 
found  out  what  appesmcl  n  very  perfect  and  very  general  soluticsn ;  and  the  question 
was  then  (1716)  proposed  anew  by  Leibnitz,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  trying  the 
skill  of  the  English  mathematicians.  The  question  is,  a  system  of  curves  described 
according  to  a  known  law  being  given  (all  the  hyperbolas,  for  instance,  that  are  de- 
scribed between  the  same  assymptotes;  or  all  the  parabolas  that  have  the  same  di^ 
rectrix,  and  that  pass  through  the  same  p(nnt»  &c.),  to  describe  a  curve  which  shall  cut 
them  all  at  right  angles.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  defiance  professedly 
aimed  at  the  Eng^sh  mathematicians.  The  problem  was  delivered  to  Newton  on  his 
•return  fimn  the  Mint»  when  he  was  much  fiitigued  with  th«  business  of  the  day;  he 
resolved  it,  however,  the  same  evening,  and  his  solution^  though  without  a  name^  is 
given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1716.' 

This  BolmtioBy  however,  only  gave  rise  to  new  quarrels,  for  hardly  any  thing 
so  exodknt  oouUl  wme  ftosn  the  one  aidi^  that  it  could  meet  with  the  entire  ap- 
probatioii  of  the  other.    Newtos's  indeed*  was  rather  the  plan  or  profct  of  an  in* 
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▼ertigatioD,  iban  aa  aetual  sdiitkn;  imd,  in  the  geooal  view  wbidi  it  took  of  the 
qoestuMi,  eould  haidly  pronde  agsmst  all  the  diflienltifai  that  mi^it  oeeor  in  the  ap^'* 
cation  to  partieohn:  eases.    This  was  what  BenumUi  objected  to,  and  affected  to  treat 
the  solution  as  of  no  Tafaie.    Brook  Taylor,  secretsiy  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  well 
known  u  one  of  the  ablest  geometen  of  the  time,  nndertocdL  the  defince  of  it,  bat 
oondnded  with  nsing  language  very  reprehensible,  and  highly  impnqper  to  be  direct- 
ed by  one  man  of  sdenoe  against  another*    Having  sufficiently,  n  he  supposed,  re- 
lied to  Betnoulli  and  his  fiiends,  he  adds,  ^if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  sdntion, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  their  own  ignarancer  ^    It  stran^marks  the  temper  by  iriiicfa 
both  sides  were  now  animated,  when  a  man  like  Tajlor,  eminent  £or  prafimnd  science, 
and,  in  genenl,  very  much  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  others^  should  so  for- 
get himself  9M  to  leproadi  with  ignorance  of  the  calcnhw,  one  of  the  men  idio  under* 
stood  it  the  best,  and  who  had  contributed  the  most  to  Its  improvement    The  initabi^ 
lity  and  prgudices  of  Bernoulli  admitted  of  no  defence^  and  he  might  very  well  have 
been  accused  of  viewing  the  solution  of  Newton  through  a  medium  disturbed  by 
their  action ;  bat  to  siqppose  that  he  was  unaUe  to  understand  it,  was  an  imper- 
tinence that  coold  only  re-act  on  the  penon  who  was  guilty  of  it.    Benumlli  was 
not  exemplary  finr  his  patience,  and  it  will  be  readily  behoved,  that  the  indvUity 
of  Taylor  was  soffidenily  revenged     It  is  painful  to  see  men  of  science  engaged 
in  such  degrading  altercation,  and  I  diould  be  indined  to  turn  from  so  disagreeable 
an  object,  if  the  bad  effects  of  the  spirit  thus  excited  were  not  such  as  must  again  ob- 
trude themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

Taylor  not  long  after  came  finrward  with  an  open  defiance  to  the  whole  Continent, 
and  proposed  a  problem,  Ommbui  geometris  non  AngUSi — a  problem,  of  course,  which 
he  supposed  that  the  Englidi  mathematidans  alone  were  suffidently  enlightened  to 
resolve.  He  selected  one,  accordingly,  of  very  considerable  difficulty, — the  inte« 
gration  of  a  fluxion  of  a  complicated  fixrm;  wUdi,  nevertheless,  admitted  of  being 
done  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  known,  I  bdieve,  at  that  time  to  very  few  of  the 
English  maihematidans,  to  Cotes,  to  liimsd^  and  perhaps,  one  or  two  more.  The 
selection,  nevertheless,  was  abundantly  injndidous;  Ibr  Bemonlfi,  m  long  ago  as  1702, 
had  ex^ned  the  method  of  intq;rating  this^  andsnrh  Kke  femmhs,  both  in  the  Pam 
Memaires  and  in  the  Leipsic  Acts.  The  questioa,  aceofdini^,  was  no  sooner  pro^ 
posed  than  it  was  answered  in  a  manner  the  most  dear  and  satisbctory;  so  the 


^  £ontm 
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defiance  of  Taylor  only  served  to  display  the  address  and  augment  the  triumph  of  his 
adversary. 

The  last  and  most  unsuccessful  of  these  challenges  was  that  of  Keill^  of  whose  for* 
mer  appearance  in  this  controversy  we  have  already  had  so  much  more  reason  to  com- 
mend the  zeal  than  the  discretion.  Among  the  problems  in  the  mixt  mathematics 
which  had  excited  most  attention,  and  which  seemed  best  calculated  to  exercise  the 
resources  of  the  new  analysis,  was  the  determination  of  the  path,  of  a  projectile 
in  a  medium  which  resists  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  that  being 
nearly  the  law  of  the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to.  bodies  moving,  with  great 
velocity.  The  resistance  of  fluids  had  been  treated  of  by  Newton  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Principia,  and  he  had  investigated  a  great  number  of  curious  and  important 
propositions  relative  to  its  effects.  He  had  considered  some  of  the  simpler  laws  of 
resistance,  but  of  the  case  just  mentioned,  he  had  given  no  solution,  and,  after  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  possible  to  it  on  all  sides,  had  withdrawn  without  making  an 
attack.  A  problem  so  formidable  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  many  who,  even  in 
the  more  improved  state  at  which  the  calculus  had  now  arrived,  could  hope  to  over- 
come its  difficulties.  Whether  KeiU  had  flattered  himself  that  he  could  resolve  the 
problem,  or  had  forgotten,  that  when  a  man  proposes  a  question  of  defiance  to  an- 
other, he  ought  to  be  sure  that  he  can  answer  it  himRplf,  may  he  donbtftd  ?  but  this  is 
certain,  that,  without  the  necessary  preparation,  he  boldly  challenged  Bernoulli  to 
produce  a  solution. 

Bernoulli  resolved  the  question  in  a  very  short  time,  not  only  for  a  resistance  pro- 
portional to  the  square,  but  to  any  power  whatsoever  of  the  velocity,  and^by  the  con- 
ditions which  he  affixed  to  the  publication  of  his  solution,  took  care  to  expose  the 
weakness  of  his  antagonist.  He  repeatedly  offered  to  send  his  solution  to  a  confiden- 
tial person  in  London,  providing  Keill  would  do  the  same«  KeiU  never  made  any 
reply  to  a  proposal  so  fair,  and  there  could  only  be  one  reason  for  declining  it.  Ber- 
noulli, of  course,  exulted  over  him  cruelly,  breaking  out  in  a  torrent  of  vulgar  abuse, 
and  losing  sight  of  every  maxim  of  candour  and  good  taste. 

Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  infinitesimal  analysis,-^the 
greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  mathematical  sdences, — ^was  ushered  into  the 
world.  Every  where,  as  it  became  known,  it  enlarged  the  views,  roused  the  activity, 
and  increased  the  power  of  the  geometer,  while  it  directed  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
his  gratitude  and  admiration  toward  the  great  inventors.  In  one  respect,  only,  its 
effects  were  different  from  those  which  one  would  have  wished  to  see  produced.    It 
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exated  jealauty  lietween  two  great  men  who  ought  to  hsre  been  the  fioends  of  one 
anotber^  and  diitnrbed  in  both  that  philoiophie  tamqnilfitj  of  mhid^  fiir  the  lorn  of 
which  even  glorjr  iUelf  is  aearedy  an  adcgnate  recompenae. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  die  magnitode  and  valne  of  this  diaeovcry, 
it  may  be  useful  to  look  back  at  the  steps  by  whidi  the  mathematical  sdenees 
had  been  prepared  tor  it  When  we  attempt  to  trace  these  steps  to  dieir  origin,  we 
find  the  principle  (^  the  infinitenmal  analyns  making  its  first  i^peannee  in  the  me- 
thod of  Exhaustions^  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  (^Euclid  and  Aidnmedes.  These 
geometers  observed^  and,  fat  what  we  know,  were  the  first  to  observe,  that  the  ap- 
proach which  a  rectilineal  figure  may  make  to  one  that  is  cnrvilinea],  by  tile  increase 
of  the  number  of  its  rides,  the  diminntioa  of  their  magnitude,  and  a  certain  enlarge- 
ment of  the  angles  they  contain,  may  be  such  that  ihe  properties  of  the  fimner  shall 
coincide  so  nearly  with  those  oi  the  latter,  that  no  real  difference  can  be  supposed 
between  them  without  involving  a  oontradiction;  and  it  was  in  ascertaining  the  con- 
ditions of  this  approach,  and  in  ahowing  the  contradiction  to  be  unavmdable,  that  the 
method  of  Exhaustions  conristed.  The  demonstrations  were  strictly  geometrical,  but 
they  were  often  complicated,  always  indirect,  and  o(  course  syntfaetica],  so  that  they 
did  not  explain  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  discovered. 

At  ths  distaiuse  of  mare  than  two  thousand  years,  Cavalieri  advanced  a  step  far- 
ther, and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  apparent,  though  of  no  real  accuracy,  explained, 
in  the  method  of  indiviribles,  a  principle  which  could  easily  be  made  to  assume  the 
more  rigid  form  ol  Exhaustions.  This  was  a  very  important  discovery; — though 
the  process  was  not  analytical,  the  demonstrations  were  direct,  and,  when  applied 
to  the  same  sulijects,  led  to  the  same  conclurions  which  the  ancient  geometers  had 
deduced ;  by  an  indirect  proof  also,  such  as  those  geometers  had  adopted,  it  could  al- 
ways be  shown  that  an  absurdity  followed  firom  supposing  the  results  deduced  from  the 
method  of  indiviribles  to  be  other  than  rigorously  true. 

The  method  of  Cavalieri  was  improved  and  extended  by  a  number  of  geometers 
of  great  genius  who  followed  him ;  Torricelli,  Roberval,  Format,  Huygens,  Barrow, 
who  all  observed  the  great  advantage  that  aroie  from  applying  the  general  theorems 
concerning  variable  quantity  to  the  cases  where  the  quantities  approached  to  one 
another  infinitely  near,  that  is,  nearer  than  within  any  asrigned  difference.  ^    There 
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was,  however,  as  yet,  no  calculus  adapted  to  these  researches,  that  is,  no  gmeral  me- 
thod of  reasoning  by  help  of  arbitrary  symbols. 

But  we  must  go  back  a  step,  in  point  of  time,  if  we  would  trace  accurately  the  his* 
tory  of  this  last  improvement  Descartes,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this 
outline,  made  a  great  revolution  in  the  mathematical  sdences,  by  applying  algebra  to 
the  geometry  of  curves;  or,  more  generally,  by  applying  it  to  express  the  relations  of 
variable  quantity.  This  added  infinitely  to  the  value  of  the  algebraic  mialysis,  and  to 
the  extent  of  its  investigations.  The  same  great  mathematician  had  observed  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  be  gained  in  the  geometry  of  curves,  by  considering  the  variable 
quantities  in  one  state  of  an  equation  as  differing  infinitely  little  firom  the  correspond- 
ing quantities  in  another  state  of  the  same  equation.  By  means  grounded  on  this  he 
had  attempted  to  draw  tangents  to  curves,  and  to  determine  theur  curvature ;  but  Jt  is 
seldom  the  destination  of  Nature  that  a  new  discovery  should  be  begun  and  perfected 
by  the  same  individual ;  and,  in  these  attempts,  though  DescSxtes  did  not  entirdy  fiul, 
he  cannot  be  considered  as  having  l)een  successfiil/ 

At  last  came  the  two  discoverers,  Newton  and  Leibnita,  who  completely  lifted  up 
the  veil  which  their  predecessors  had  been  endeavouring  to  draw  adde.  They  plainly 
saw,  as  Descartes  indeed  had  done  in  part,  that  the  infinitely  small  variations  of  the  or* 
dinate  and  absciss  are  closely  connected  with  many  properties  of  the  curve,  which  have 
but  a  very  remote  dependence  on  the  ordinates  and  abscissae  themselves.  Hence  they 
inferred,  that,  to  obtain  an  equation  expressing  the  relations  of  these  variations  to  one  an- 
other, was  to  possess  the  most  direct  access  to  the  knowledge  of  those  properties.  They 
observed  also,  that  when  an  equation  of  this  kind  was  deduced  from  the  general 'equa- 
tion, it  admitted  of  being  brought  to  great  simplicity,  and  of  being  resolved  much 
more  readily  than  the  other.  In  effect,  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  simple  equation; 
but,  in  order  to  make  this  deduction  in  the  readiest  and  most  distinct  way,  the 
introduction  of  new  symbols,  or  of  a  new  algorithm,  was  necessary,  the  invention 
of  which  could  cost  but  little  to  the  creative  genius  of  the  men  of  whom  I  now  speak. 
They  appear,  as  has  been  already  shown,  to  have  made  their  discoveries  separately;-— 
Newton  first, — Leibnitz  afterwards,  at  a  considerable  interval,  yet  the  earliest,  by  se- 
veral years,  in  communicating  his  discoveries  to  the  world. 

Thus,  though  there  had  been  for  a|;es  a  gradual  approach  to  the  new  analysis,  there 
were  in  that  progress  some  great  and  sudden  advances  which  elevated  those  who  made 

1  DisBert  Second,  Part  I.  p.  18. 
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them  to  a  much  higher  level  than  their  predecessors.  A  great  number  of  indivi- 
duals co-operated  in  the  work ;  hut  those  who  seem  essential,  and  in  the  direct  line  of 
advancement,  are  Euclid,  Cavalieri,  Descartes,  Kewton  and  Lidbnitz.  If  any  of  the 
others  had  been  wanting,  the  woild  would  have  been  deprived  of  many  valuable 
theorems,  and  many  collateral  improvements,  but  not  of  any  general  method  es- 
sential  to  the  completion  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis. 

The  views,  how6ver,  of  this  analjrsis  taken  by  the  two  inventors  were  not  precisely 
the  same.  Leibnitz,  considering  the  di£fiBTences  of  the  variable  quantities  as  infinite- 
ly small,  conceived  that  he  might  reject  the  higher  powers  of  those  differences  with- 
out any  sensible  error ;  so  that  none  of  those  powers  but  the  first  remained  in  the 
differential  equation  finally  obtained.  The  rejection,  however,  of  the  higher  powers 
of  the  differentials  was  liable  to  objection,  for  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  only  an 
approximation,  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  perfect  measure  of  geometrical  precision. 
The  analysis,  thus  constituted,  necessarily  divided  itself  into  two  problems; — the  first 
is, — Shaving  given  an  equation  involving  two  or  more  variable  quantities,  to  find  the 
equation  expressing  the  rektion  of  the  differentials,  or  infinitely  small  variations  of 
those  quantities ;  the  second  is  the  converse  of  this ; — ^having  ^ven  an  equation  in- 
volving two  or  more  variable  quantities,  and  thdr  differentials,  to  exterminate  the 
differentials,  and  so  to  exhibit  the  variable  quantities  in  a  finite  state.  This  last  pro- 
cess is  called  integration  in  the  language  of  the  difierentkl  sualysis,  and  the  finite 
equation  obtained  is  called  the  integral  of  the  ^ven  differential  equation. 

Newton  proceeded  in  some  reqpects  diff»enily,  and  so  as  to  preserve  his  calculus 
from  the  imputation  of  neglecting  or  throwing  away  any  thing  merely  because  it  was 
small.  Instead  of  the  actual  increments  of  the  flowing  or  variaUe  quantities, 
he  introduced  what  he  called  the  fluxions  of  those  quantities, — ^meaning,  by 
fluxions,  quantities  which  had  to  one  another  the  same  ratio  which  die  inae- 
ments  had  in  their  ultimate  or  evanescent  state.  He  did  not  reject  quantities, 
therefore,  merely  because  they  were  so  small  that  he  mighi  do  so  witiiout  com- 
mitting any  sensible  error,  but  because  he  must  reject  ihem,  in  order  to  commit  no 
error  whatsoever.  Fluxions  were,  with  him,  nothing  else  than  measures  of  the  velo- 
cities witli  which  variable  or  flowing  quantities  were  supposed  to  be  generated,  and 
they  might  bo  of  any  magnitude,  providing  they  were  in  the  ratio  of  those  velocities, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  in  tiie  ratio  of  the  nascent  or  evanescent  increments.^    Hie 


I  coniider  malhematical  quantitiei  ia  this  phee  not  as  conmliDgor  nuOl  parts,  but  as  descnbed  bj  a 
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flttkkAw,  thereforOt  and  tke  flowi&g  qoaatitieB  or  fluents  of  Nefwton  Qonreqwnd  to  tiit 
differentials  and  the  sums  or  integrals  of  Leikuts;  and  thongh  the  symbols  trhich 
denote  Auaons  are  difflbresit  from  those  used  to  e:[^piess  diffewntials,  they  answer  pre« 
cMy  the  same  purpose.  The  fluxionary  mi  differential  calculus  may  thasfbre  he 
MQildered  as  tim  modifieations  of  ooe  general  method^  apUy  diatingnished  by  the 
aame  of  the  ii^niteeinuU  anc^is. 

By  tiie  introduction  of  tins  analysis*  the  domain  of  &e  mathematkal  aeiciicea  was 
incredibly  enlarged  in  every  direetioa*  The  great  improTement  vhieh  Desoarfees 
liad  ia»dfi  by  the  application  of  algebraic  equations  to  define  the  nature  of  emrve  lines 
was  mm  rendered  much  more  efficient^  and  carried  &r  beyond  its  eriginal  bouadariea. 
From  the  equation  of  the  curve  the  new  analyas  could  deduce  the  properties  of  tibe 
Ungenia^  and,  what  was  much  more  difficult,  could  go  hack  from  liie  pn>periie8  of  the 
tangents  to  the  equatien  of  the  curve.  From  the  same  equation  it  was  able  to  deter^ 
mine  the  eurvature  at  every  point;  it  could  meaauxe  the  lengtii  of  any  portion  of  the 
curve  or  the  area  corresponding  to  it  Nor  was  it  only  to  algehoraie  curves  that 
those  appUcationa  of  liie  calculus  extended,  but  to  curves  transcendental  and  medianii- 
cal,  aa  in  the  instances  of  the  catenaria,  the  cydoid,  the  dastic  cnarve,  and  many 
olliers.  The  same  sort  of  research  could  be  applied  to  curve  snr&ces  described  accord* 
ing  to  any  given  law,  and  also  to  the  solids  contaliied  by  them. 

The  problems  whidi  relate  to  the  mamma  and  minima^  m  the  greatest  and  least 
ndues  of  vmriahie  quantities,  aie  among  the  most  interestmg  in  the  nntliemaiioB ;  they 
are  connected  with  the  highest  attainments  of  wisdom  and  tdie  greatest  exeriaons  of 
power;  and  seem  like  so  many  immoveable  cokmns  erected  in  the  infinity  of  space, 
to  mark  the  eternal  boundary  wUch  aepaxates  the  regions  of  poadbiUty  and  impossi^ 
biCty  ftom  one  another.  For  die  solution  of  theae  pmUems^  a  parlaoulflr  prondim 
seemed  to  be  made  in  the  new  geometry. 

When  any  fimction  becomes  cither  the  greatest  or  tfaeleast,  it  does  so  byihe  vidoctty 
of  its  increase  or  of  its  decrease  ceaang  entirdy,  or  in  the  language  of  a^hra,  bo* 
cianbg  ei|ttid  to  nothing.  But  when  the  vdocity  with  wUch  the  functisn  varies  be»- 
comes  nothing,  the  fluxion  which  is  proportioud  to  that  velocity  must  become  no* 
thing  alia  Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  die  fluxion  of  the  ^ven  filnetM■^ 
aid  by  suppodng  it  equal  to  nothing>  an  equation  will  be  ditained  in  finite  tenna 


continued  motioiL    Lines  are  described  and  ther^y  genernteil  net  by  the  eiqpositioD  of  psrli^  but  by  the 
continued  motion  of  points,  sopecfices  by  the  motian  of  lines^  &Ci~QMiifni<tm  ff  Curva,  IkitrodiiGtaoo. 
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(for  the  fluxion  will  entirely  disappear),  expressing  the  relation  of  the  quantiti^ss  when 
the  function  assigned  is  the  greatest  or  the  least  possible. 

Another  kind  of  maximum  or  minimum,  abounding  also  in  interesting  problems,  is 
more  di£Scult  by  far  than  the  preceding,  and,  when  taken  generally,  seems  to  be  only 
accessible  to  the  new  analysis.  Such  eases  occur  when  the  function  of  the  variable 
quantities  which  is  to  be  the  greatest  or  the  least  is  not  given,  but  is  itself  the  thing 
to  be  found ;  as  when  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the  line  by  which  a  heavy  body 
can  descend  in  the  least  time  from  one  point  to  another.  Here  the  equation  between 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  curve  to  be  found  is,  of  course,  unknown,  and  the  function  of 
those  co-ordinates  which  denotes  the  time  of  descent  cannot  therefore  be  algebraically 
expressed,  so,  that  its  fluxion  cannot  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  thus  put  equal 
to  nothing.  The  former  rule,  then,  is  not  applicable  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  obvious  in  what  manner  this  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome.  The  general  pro- 
blem exercised  the  ingenuity  of  both  the  Bemoullis,  as  it  has  since  done  of  many 
other  mathematicians  of  the  greatest  name.  As  there  ate  in  such  problems  always 
two  conditions,  according  to  the  first  of  which,  a  certain  property  is  to  remain  con- 
stant, or  to  belong  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  species,  and  according  to  the  seconcb 
another  property  is  to  be  the  greatest  or  the  least  possible:  and  as,  in  some  of  the 
simplest  of  such  questions,^  the  constant  quantity  is  the  circumference  or  perimetez 
of  a  certain  curve,  so  problems  of  this  kind  have  had  the  name  of  Isoperhnetrical 
given  them,  a  term  which  has  thus  come  to  denote  one  of  the  most  curious  and  diffi^^ 
cult  subjects  of  mathematical  investigation^ 

The  new  analysis,  especially,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Newton^ 
is  peculiarly  adiq)ted  to  physical  researches,  as  the  hypothesis  of  quantitios  being 
generated  by  continued  motion,  comes  there  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  fiict.  The 
momentary  increments  or  the  fluxions  represent  so  precisely  the  forces  by  which  the 
changes  in  nature  are  produced,  that  this  doctrine  seemed  created  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  penetratusig  into  the  interior  of  things,  and  taking  direct  cognizance  of  those 
animating  powers  which,  by  their  subtilty,  not  only  ehide  the  observation  of  semfe^ 
but  the  ordinary  methods  of  geometrical'  investigaftion.  The  infinitesimal  analysis 
alone  affords  the  means  of  measuring  forces,  when*  eaeh  acts  separately,  and  instan- 


•  *  The  most  simple  problem  of  the  kind  is  strictly  and  literally  Isopmmetrical^  vis.  of  all  curves 
having  the  same  perimeter  to  find  that  which  has  the  greatest  area.  Elementary  geometry  had  pronounced 
this  curve  to  be  the  circle  limg  before  tiiere  was  any  idte  of  an  entile  dliss  of  problems  characterilEed  by 
sitnibir  conditions.    Vii,  Puppi  4h9andrini  Colkct.  MistfCK  £<ib.  V.  Prqp.  St,  &d. 
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taneoudy  under  conditions  that  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  comparing  the  ef- 
fects of  continued  action,  the  variety  of  time  and  circumstance^  and  the  continuance 
of  effects  after  their  causes  have  ceased,  introduce  so  much  uncertainty,  that  nothing 
but  vague  and  unsatisfactory  concluaons  can  be  deduced.  The  analysis  of  infinites 
goes  directly  to  the  point ;  it  measures  the  intensity  or  instantaneous  effort  of  the 
force,  and,  of  course  removes  all  those  causes  of  imcertainty  which  prevailed  when  the 
results  of  continued  action  could  alone  be  estima^ted.  It  is  not  even  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  a  short  time,  but  by  effects  taken  in  their  nascent  or  evanescent  state,  that  the 
true  proportion  of  causes  must  be  ascertained. 

Thus,  though  the  astronomers  had  proved  that  the  planets  describe  ellipses  round 
the  sun  as  the  common  focus,  and  that  the  line  from  the  sun  to  each  planet  sweeps 
over  areas  proportional  to  the  time;  had  not  the  geometer  resdved  the  elliptic  motion 
into  its  primary  elements,'  and  compared  them  in  their  state  of  evanescence,  it  would 
never  have  been  discovered  that  these  bodies  gravitate  to  the  sun  with  forces  which  are 
inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  that  luminary^  Thus, 
fortunately,  the  first  discovery  of  Newton  was  the  instrument  which  ^as  to  conduct 
him  safely  through  all  the  intricacies  of  his  future  investigations. 

The  calculus,  as  already  remarked,  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  branches ;  one 
which,  from  the  variable  quantities,  finds  the  relation  of  their  fluxions  or  differentials ; 
another  which,  from  the  relation  of  these  last,  investigates  the  relation  of  the  variable 
qfoantities  themselves.  The  first  of  these  problems  is  always  possible,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, easy  to  be  resolved ;  the  second  is  not  always  possible,  and  when  possible,  is  often 
very  .difficult,  but  in  various  d^ees,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  differen- 
tials and  the  variable  €[uaatities  are  combined  with  one  another. 

If  the  frmction,  into  which  the  differential  stands  multiplied,  consist  of  a  single 
t^m,  or  an  aggregate  of  terms,  in  each  of  which  the  variable  quantity  is  raised  to  a 
power  apounded  by  a  number  positive,  negative,  or  fractional,  the  int^ration,  can 
be  effected  with  ease,  either  in  algebraic  or  logvithmic  terms;  and  the  calculus  had 
not  been  long  known  before  this  problem  was  completely  resolved. 

The  second  case  of  this  first  divisicm  is,  when  the  given  frmction  is  a  fraction' 
having  a  binomial  or  multinomial  denominator,  the  terms  of  which  contain  any 
powers^  whatever,  of  the  variable,  magnitude,  but  without  involymg  the  radical  sign. 
If  the  denominator  contain  only  the  simple  power  of  the  variable  quantity,  the  in- 
tegalis  easily  found  by  logarithms;  if  it  be  complex,  it  must  be  resolved  dther 
into  simple  or  quadratic  divisors,  which^  granting  the  solution  of  equations,  is  always 


tin*  hfapgmamalam,miiht  ffrm frtrtiw if  thm  tmai.  cqnd  ton 

die  foots  cm  alvsyt  lie  eiMiteil  in  algrieiiic  tenu^  w  inUBBtef  kgai^ 

bf  J.  TtmwIK  « tn^  « the  jcv  1708. 

Tfe  1  I  I  iilnriiatiiii  kifccMe  H^ponl ntMoal ;  Inttf  ittekatiaul,  Oe 
JiiUjUlkM  miiw  ■  nilM  I  ■!  ■!■  I II  111  I  wHiiji  i1  Hew  LeamUs  a^  BoMMiB  teth 
ti^  h— ;  liy  Mlrtiliilinin  m  m  Hkfhanlme  pnUcm^liie  iiwtioiHlHy  in^jtt  b» 
iiMiiinl,  aid  the  imXg^niaan  of  eoane  ndaccd  to  the  imma  case.  Neirtm  «■»• 
. »  Jifc**^  iwthnil,  aod,  in  hk  Qfudruture  of  Cmna,  fanA.  tibe  iuat^  by 
the  i^fca  ioMK  nidi  the  fiamnlM  iiafliietftf  derifcd  fiom  the  ttfiw 

■L     The  integnitiam  ef  these  iiiiliiBel  imiih^ 
«f  theaelhoJihe  cBploycd,  oAm  adaait  of  bong  tHwltil  irith  oagalar 
r;  b«tsgeaBdintapBtiona£aIltheteMd»of  thiakiid,cx- 
Oft  by  affMnaatifla,  is  aat  yet  iiidiin  the  poMcr  of  aadyaisL 

Theaeeadl  gnecaldifiHaBaf  diepnhkmof  lategwtion,  m,  vfacsdie  tnvvati. 
aide  qnatitica  aid  their  dKfeKnlidb  aae  auxed  tegeOs  •»  eadi  flde  of  the  eqi^^ 
ia  aawae  iliftrnU  aulject  af  aaqairy  tinB tihe fweeding.  It  iMy  ndeed  happea,  that 
■I  f f  aliw,  irfdoh  at  fiat  jnmeatm  hmH  nadee  due  aipee^  oan,  by  the  einnoott 
of  dgdn,  have  the  foairtitaca  ao  aiif  waloil,  that  oa  each  dde  of  the  agn  «f 
be  but  ow  vndde  ^mOtj  mth  ito  ikzioii;  and  nhon  th»i» 
.  to  aoB  of  the  caaoi  abeady  ( 


,  at  the  ane  tine  that  it  ia<the  hey  to  a 
hoth  in  iSm  pme  aod  Oe  agdaid  airthiintirg      The  two 
ModytoOaohiddatiaBofit;  sad  tothmieoav 
allthafaeikaadMat  aaanateaadiodi  of  Rorifiag  ndi  ^leatiaMid 

IB  the  aiaif  hirtMy  «f  die  calodM,  aad  iriddtkid  the  finndadoa  of  i»  na^r  I 
qaentdiaeovcriea.  TUaiaalbetiiUdicanotbeeoatartad:  aMialmBtbe  aotao«»<^ 
lodeBdaia^  thai^  oKtha  tmm  adfjad^dK  vddiv af  the Eo^iA  madMnalieiaiis 
awedwa^aidbeyeiMdMMtobaatdaidf,  wliiilj  dafcctife  Kewtmii  theogh 
heh^taeatcdof  thia  loMh  of  ds  wfaitadmal  aaalyda  «kh  fait  woal  ingfmnty 
aiid  dcpdv  had  dooe  ae  aaiy  ia  Ua  andc  OK  .nbdMii^  iihidi  did  not  Ke  die  light  ttll 
aaptod  yen  after  hia  death,  «ha^iatl7S6;  it  afpond  in  Cobon'atrandadmi.  BH 
thattorii,wmhada  —  inlii  the  hawk  of  tite  paMie  te  the  aitdki[>  Hfetittev 


niauEfXATiov  sbcoka  SI 

wodd  not  Inure  irawdiad  ike  d«fi9Ci  ef  wldch  I  now  wfeA.  When  tke  fiuzMuurf 
eqaation  caolcknot  be  int^pnked  by'ihe  amplest  and  most  tkm&iUanf  zuldt,  Newtott 
had  abri^  rewene  ta  appraaiflMtieBt  by  infinite  sem^  in  the  eomtmance  of  wbitb 
faeiiedeoddiqIayedgieatingpmnitjandttldreaiL  BntanqppioKhnatM^letitbeevetfw 
good,  and  coareige  erer  ao  nqndly,  la  ahraya  iniaiior  to  an  aoeonte-and  complete  ao- 
brtmn^iftlualaatposBeaaanjtelembfedegfeeeCnm^  The  aenee  ^vhiok  afibrda 
the  appradmetion  cannot  emrrerge  abifty%  or  in  ali  ataitea  of  die  rariaUe  qtwntityj 
and  its  ntility,  on  that  acooonit^  ia  se  mneh  limited,  thai  it  can  hacdiy  lead  to  any 
general  leaolt  Beaide^  it  doee  not  appear  that  these  aeciea  can  ahmya  be  made  to 
iniefare  the  apdnttary  or  indeterminete  qiumtiliy,  without  which  no  flemit  can  be  eoa«^ 
siderad  as  eon^kte.  For  tfaeae  leaaonsr  soeh  uffptixmaaAoDB  ahonUL  never  be  mnrteA 
te  tiQ  every  expedient  haa  been  nsedtofindanaeewraAeaQilntion^  To  thiarale^  how* 
erer,  Newton's  method  does  not  cenfiamv  hut  employs  approuiiatiim  in  easea  whew 
the  complete  int^gml  can  be  dbtaiaed.  The  tendency  of  that  method^  thcrefiMe^  how* 
ever  great  its  merit  in  oUier  leapecta,.  was  ti^  give  a  diaectian  to  leaeaach  which  vMmp 
not  always  Ae  beati  and  wUdv  in  many  inakanca^^  made  it  iUl  eulardly  dbort  o£  th^ 
olgeet  it  ought  t<»  hare  attained,  It  ia  trte^  that  many  fluodonary  e^ti0tta>  cannot 
be  int^jMitad  ia  any  other  way ;  hut  by  haviai;  seeouma  to  it  indiacriminatefy^  ww 
oveito^k  tile  eaaea  hi  whatb  the  integwd  can  be  axaetly  anaignedL  Acooidiiigly^ 
Bemoulfi,  by  ftBowing  a  dUbsent  preeaasi  semarhed  cBtUDO  daasea  of  ftuionary  or 
diflhagntial  e^oations^  that  admitted  of  aeeuorate  hitegintien.  Thai  he  feund,  thafr 
diffiWMtial  equattoni;  if  homogeooowt^^  hovaewr  eompKeafeadp,  may  akwaya  havw  the 
variable'  ^tiantStiei^tfepaiatedi  ao>aatn  eoeae  under  one  eC  the  rimpleir  fixrtaa  aheadjr 
enunNtated.    Bythoinlrodaeta0B^.dMvof  eKponeathdayia^  been  con- 

sideved  i0  EflghuMi^  tt  ef  litAe  uae^  he  nmtariaUy  hnproved  l!hm 

ToaU  theaebaanehea  of  amdysia  wehmfU  atiU  anakhea  to  add  of  indefinita  CKtanl^ 
ariaing  out  of  th^oonaidafataen  of  the  imdena  or  dHfaentiala  of  the  higher  ddam^ 
eaeh  of  Aaae  oNkta  being  doduoad  fima  tba  precadm^^  jack  aa  fint  flmdana  ali 
fh«  the  variable  qaaarlttiea  to  wUflb  theybcbng.  Tanadaastaad  tfaia^  oonaeure  the 
suoeeadve  values  of  Ae  fiiat  iuBdons  of  any  variaUe  quaatifr|r  ta  eanatatute  a  vat 
aeriea  of  variable  qmtttttiea  lowing  with  vdooiliea^  the  meaauaea  of  which  foam  Ibe 


1  HoMogeneotts  equations  in  the  differential  calculusi  are  those  in  which  tk 
variable  quantises  is  tte  ittM  ia  all  the  tefttui; 
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fluxions  of  the  second  order,  firom  which,  in  the  same  manner^  are  deduced  fluxbns 
of  the  third  and  of  still  higher  orders.  The  general  principles  are  the  same  as  in  the 
fluxions  of  the  first  order,  hut  the  difficulties  of  the  calculus  are  greater,  particularly 
in  the  integrations;  for  to  rise. from  second  fluxions  to  the  variable  quantities  them^ 
selves  two  integrations  are  necessary;  fifom  third  fluxions  three,  and  so  on. 

The  tract  which  first  ma!de  known  the  new  analysis  was  that  of  Leibnitz,  published^ 
as  already  remarked,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  Eruditarum  for  1684,  where  it  oc*^ 
oupies  no  more  than  six  pages,^  and  is  the  work  of  an  author  not  yet  become  very  fa-» 
miliar  with  the  nature  of  his  own  invention.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  expkin  that 
invention  to  mathematicians;  but,  nevertheless,  some  years  elapsed  before  it  drew  much, 
attention.  The  Bemoullis  were  the  first  who  perceived  its  value,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  principles  and  methods  contained,  or  rather  suggested,  in  it.  I^ibnitz- 
published  many  other  papers  in  the  Acta  JEruditarum  and  the  Journals  of  the  times,  full 
of  original  views  and  important  hints,  thrown  out  very  briefly,  and  requiring  the  elu-. 
ddations  which  his  friends  just  mentioned  were  always  so  willing  and  so  able  to 
supply.  The  number  of  literary  and  scientific  objects  which  divided  the  attention 
of  the  author  himself  was  so  great,  that  he  had  not  time  to  bestow  ou  the  illustration 
and  devdopement  of  the  most  important  of  his  own  discoveries;  and  tiie  new  analy« 
sis,  lor  all  that  he  has  taught,  would  have  been  very  litUe  known,  and  very  imper- 
fectly unfolded,  if  the  two  excellent  geometers  just  named  liad  not  eome  to  his  as- 
ristance.  Thdr  tracts  were  also,  like  his,  scattoed  in  the  diffaent  periodic  works 
of  that  time,  and  several  yean  dapsed  before  any  elementary  treatise  explained 
the  general  methods,  and  illustrated  them  by  examples.  The  first  book  in  which 
this  was  done,  so  fiur  at  least  as  concerned  the  differential  or  direct  calculus,  was  the 
Analyse  des  In^nimeni  Petits  of  the  Marquis  de  tHdpital^  published  in  1696,  a 
work  of  great  merit,  which  did  much  to  diffiise  the  knowledge  of  the  new  analysis. 
It  was  well  recdved  at  that  time,  and  has  maintained  its  character  to  the  present  day. 
The  author,  a  man  of  genius,  indefatigable  and  ardent  in  the  pursuits  of  sdence,  had 
enjoyed  the  viva  voce  instructions  of  John  Bernoulli,  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
geometry,  and  therefore  came  forward  with  every  possible  advantage. 
It  was  long  after  this  before  the  worksof  the  Bemoullis  were  collected  together. 


Nova  MHhodMi  pro  MaximU  d  Minjifiti,  &c.  Leibnitii  Opera,  Tom*  III.  p.  167. 
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those  of  James  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  of  John  in  four.^  In  the  third  of  these  last 
volumes  is  a  tract  of  considerable  length,  with  the  title  of  Lectiones  de  Metho^  Inte^ 
gralium,  written  in  1691  and  1698,  for.  the  use  of  M.  de  I'Hdpital,  to  whose  hook 
on  the  differential  calculus  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  sequel.  It  is  a^work 
of  great  merit ;  and  affords  a  distinct  view  of  many  of  the  most  general  methods. of 
integration,  with. their  application  to  the  most  interesting  problems ;  so  that,  though 
ihe  earliest  treatise  on  that  subject,  it  remains  at  this  day  one  of  the  best  compends 
of  the  new  analyais  of  which  the  mathematical  world  is  in  possession.  Indeed,  the 
.whole  of  the  volumes  just  referred  to  are  highly  interesting,  as  containing  the  originid 
germs  of  the  new  analysis,  and  as  being  the  work  of  men  always  inspired  by  genius^ 
sometimes  warpied  by  opposition,  and  generally  animated  by  the  success  which  accom- 
panied their  researches. 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  original  works  of  the  earliest  inventor.    Newton^ 
besides  his  letters  published  in  the  Commercium  Eptstolicumf- is  the  author  of 
.three  tracts  on  the  new  analysis  that  have  all  been  occasionally  mentioned.    None  o£ 
them,  however,  af^^eared  nearly  so  soon  as  a  great  number  of  the  jneces  which 
have  just  been  enumerated.    The  Qiuadrature  of  Curves,  written  as  early  as  1665  or 
1666,  did  not  appear  till  1704;  and  though  it  be  a  treatise  of  great  value,  and  contain^ 
ing  very  important  and  very  general  theorems  coneeming  the  quadrature  of  curves, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  make  known  the  spirit  and  the  views 
of  the  infinitesimal  analysis.    After  a  short  introduction,  which  is  indeed  analytical^ 
and  which  explains,  the  idea  of  a  fluxion  with  jfreat  brevity  and  clearness,  the  treatise 
sets  out  with  proposing  to  find  any  number  of  curves  that  can  be  squared;  and  here 
.the  demonstrations  become  all  synihetical,  without  any  thing  that  may  be  properly 
called  anidytioal  investigation.    By  synthetical  demonstrations  I  do  not  mean  reason- 
.ings  where  the  algebnuc  language  ia&otused,  but  reasonings,  whatever  language  be 
em^yed,  where  the  solution  of  tibe  proposed  question  is  first  laid  down,  and  after- 
wards demonstrated  to  be  true.    Such  is  the  method  pursued  throughout  this  work, 
and  it  is  w(»d«rfia|  how  many  valuable  oondusions  concemixig  the  areas  of  curves,  an4 
theur  reduction  to  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbola,  axe  in  that  manner  deduced. 
But  though  truths  can  be  very  weU  conveyed  in  the  synti^tical  way»  the  methods,  of  in- 
vestigating truth  are  not  communicated  by  it,  nor  the  powers  of  invention  directed  to 

1  Vum  of  J9mes  wefe.publiahed  aV  GeDev«  in  \%Hi  of  Jolm  a^  Tdeiiiwiiof  and  Gmerm  w  Uto 
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dmr  fBoper  JtjfBdtM.    Am  a&  dancntaiy  tmiiR  oa  Ae  sat  a&alyiis,  llie  ^uxdntmre 

jfOurvesJMAent&nimpmSM^mAii^ 

mf  poitiM  of  Ae  pmer  ^Akh  Ae  mulliir  Idmidf  bv  ontdL    The  pxddea  of 

fidUiq;  iints,  AMgk  k  1»  Oat  on  vUdi  tfe  id^ 

cntaely  kept  cat  cfwir,  and  sever  enee  prapoted  in  the  eome  of  a  voric,  viiidi»«t 

tiie  enne  timc^  10  fiiH  of  the  meet  fUxxate  ad  pra^ 

He«tvn  hid  e  greet  loadMBS  fiir  tlie  ^pdietieal  meAed,  iriiidi  it  iffeient  even  m 
the  JBeet  enalytkel  ef  Us  weeks*  In  hie  Jnnsmns,  idien  he  is  treirtiagef  the  q^ttdm- 
tone  ef  eimref»  henfe,  ^  After  the  amof  aconre  has  heenfinBd  and  eeostiveted^ 
weefaonldosiiBider  aheat  the  deBoastatan  of  die  crastnietioo,  1hat»  htjiag  wkle  a& 
algebiaical  caledatimi,  as  mndi  as  aoay  be,  the  theorem  aa^  he  adoned  aad  attde 
dopant,  so  as  to  become  fit  for.  public  view."^  This  is  folkwed  by  twe  4Mr  thne 
eaaaq^  in  wfaidi  Hke  rale  here  given  ie  Tery  luppbf  illnstrated.  When  the  aMdy. 
eis  ef  a  problem  re^pdres,  fte  the  qoadnitnee  of  eorves,  the  nee  ef  the  inrefee  aMthod 
of  Anxions,  ^  revcmon  ef  that  analyas,  er  die  eynthetieai  dsmcmstmtien,  arast  pro* 
eeed  by  the  direct  method,  and  dierefere  aa^  admit  ef  mem  shaplhsity  than  the 
othetB,  so  ae,  m  the  kagoege  of  the  ahem  pasmg^  to  be  carilf  adsned  and  made 
eB^ganc* 

The  book  ef  Fhcckms  m,  howcror,  an  cxedknt  veik,  entering  mrjr  deq^  into 
the  mrtwe  md  spirit  of  the  eidenins^ — fflnstrating  its  applieationhy  mSk  choem  ek* 
amples,--4ad  only  fialing,  as  abeady  said,  by  having  reeeone,  iv  flading  Ae  flnenta 
ef  tmdonaffy  eqaatiens,  toe  exdnavelyte  the  method  efseriee^nrfSioat  treating  of  the 
eases  in  ^rfneh  exact  solndons  em  be  obtained. 

Of  die  woiks  that  appeared  in  the  early  stages  ef  the  ealeidns,  none  is  mere  en- 
tided  to  nodcedian  the  IFarsiomaJtfefi^^  The  idea  efiedndo^  the 

areas  ef  eorves  to  thorn  of  the  drde  aad  hyperbela,  m  there  easre  nUeh  did  not  ad- 
mit ef  an  accurate  comparison  viith  leelfliuesl  spaces^  had  eaily  eeiMned  to  Menlmii 
and  vms  very  Mty  exemplified  in  hia  Quadratuire  of  Curves.  Cetre  extended  tini 
method :— Ins  woik  appesied  in  ITSS,  and  gave  die  ndre  ftvr  findfeig  the  flnente  ef 
fractional  expressions,  vrhedier  mdonsl  er  iimtionai,  fP^^^  generaBaed  and  fa^Uy 
improved  by  meane  ef  a  property  of  the  ifrcle  disoovered  by  himseli^  mid  jasdy  reek* 
oned  among  the  most  remarkable  propositions  in  geometry.    It  is  singnkr  that  a  vrork 

A  Nevrtooii  AtnoiM,  CiboiA  Tnoalalkai^ 
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SO  prc^oundr  and  so  useful  as  the  Harnumia  Mensurarum,  should  never  have  acquired 
even  among  the  mathematicians  of  England,  the  popularity  which  it  deserves;  and  that» 
on  the  Continent,  it  should  he  very  little  known,  even  after  the  exoellient  commentary 
and  additions  of  Bishop  Walmsley.  The  reasons,  perhaps,  are,  that,  in  many  parts, 
the  work  is  ohscure ;  that  it  does  not  explain  the  analysis  which  must  have  led  .to  the 
Jbrmtdce  contained  in  the  tahles ;  and  that  it  employs  an  unusual  language  and' nota- 
tion, which,  though  calculated  to  keep  in  view  the  analogy  ^between  circular  and  hy- 
perbolic areas,  or  between  the  measures  of  angles  and  of  ratios,  do  not  so  readily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  business  of  calculation  as  those  which  are  commonly  in 
use,  Demoivre,  a  very  skilful  and  able  mathematician,  improved  the  method  of  Cotes; 
and  explained  many  things  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  and  analytical  than  had 
hitherto  been  done.^ 

Another  very  ori^nal  and  profotmd  writer  of  this  period  was  Brook  Taylor, 
who  has  already  been  often  mentioned,  and  who,  in  his  Method  of  Increments^  pub- 
lished in  1715,  added  a  new  branch  to  the  analysis  <^  variable  quantity.  According 
'to  this  method,  quantities  are  supposed  to  change,  not  by  infinitely  small,  but  by 
finite  increments,  or  such  as  may  be  of  any  magnitude  whatever.  There  are  here, 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  fluxions  or  difierentials,  two  general  questions :  A  fimc- 
tion  of  a  variable  quantity  being  given,  to  find  the  expression  for  the  finite  increment 
of  that  function,  the  increment  of  the  variable  quantity  itself  being  a  finite  magnitude. 
This  corresponds  to  the  direct  method  of  fluxions ;  the  other  questipn  corresponds 
to  the  inverse,  viz.  A  ftmction  being  given  containing  variable  quantities,  and  their 
increments  any  how  combined,  to  find  the  function  from  which  it  is  derived.  The 
author  has  considered  both  these  problems,  and  in  the  solution  of  the  second,  pa- 
ticularly,  has  displayed  much  address.  He  has  also  made*  many  ingenious  ap- 
plications of  this  calculus  both  to  geometrical  apd  physical  questions,  and,  above 
aU,  to  the  sumn^ation  of  series,  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted. 

Taylor,  however,  was  more  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  and  depth,  than  for  the 
pers{dcuity  of  his  writings ;  even  a  treatise  on  Perspective,  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
though  in  other  respects  excellent,  has  always  been  complained  of  as  obscure ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  if,  on  a  new  subject,  and  one  belonging  to  the  higher  geometry,  his 

}  Demmyre,  Miscellanea  Anafyiica.  See  abo  the  work  of  an  anonymoas  author,  Eputola  ad  Amicum 
de  Catem  Innfentii* 
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writings  should  be  still  more  exposed  to  that  reproach.  This  fault  was  removed^  and 
the  whole  theory  explained  with  great  clearness,  by  M.  Nicol,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  in  a  series  oiMemoires  irom  the  year  1717  to  1727. 

A  single  analytical  formula  in  the  Method  of  Increments  has  conferred  a  celebrity 
on  its  author,  which  the  most  voluminous  works  have  not  often  been  able  to  bestow. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Taylor's  Theorem,  and  expresses  the  value  of  any  func- 
tion of  a  variable  quantity  in  terms  of  the  successive  orders  of  increments,  whether 
finite  or  infinitely  small.  If  any  one  proposition  can  be  said  to  comprehend  in  it  a 
whole  sdence  it  is  this :  for  from  it  almost  every  truth  and  every  method  of  the 
new  analysis  may  be  deduced.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whel^her  the  theorem  does  most 
credit  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  or  the  power  of  the  language  which  is  capable  of 
concentrating  such  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  in  a  single  expression.  Without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  algebra,  it  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
this  e£Pect  is  produced. 

By  means  of  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  advantageous  display  of  it  made  in 
the  works  now  enumerated,  the  new  analysis*  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  which  I  am  here  treating,  was  firmly  established  all  over  Europe.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, exist  everywhere  in  the  same  condition,  nor  under  the  same  form ;  with  the 
British  and  Continental  mathematicians,  it  was  referred  to  different  origins ;  it  was 
in  different  states  of  advancement;  the  notation  and  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
were  also  different.  The  authors  communicated  little  with  one  another,  except  in 
the  way  of  defiance  or  reproach ;  and,  from  the  angry  or  polemical  tone  which  their 
speculations  often  assimied,  one  could  hardly  suppose,  that  they  were  pursuing  science 
in  one  of  its  most  abstract  and  incorporeal  forms. 

Though  the  algorithm  employed,  and  the  books  consulted  on  the  new  analysis, 
were  different,  the  mathematicians  of  Britain  and  of  the  Continent  had  kept  pace 
very  nearly  with  one  another  during  the  period  now  treated  of,  except  in  one 
branch,  the  integration  of  differential  or  of  fluxional  equations.  In  this,  our  country^* 
men  had  fallen  considerably  behind,  as  has  been  already  explained;  and  the 
distance  between  them  and  their  brethren  on  the  Continent  continued  to  increase, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  questions,  physical  and 
mathematical,  which  were  found  to  depend  on  these  integrations.  The  habit  of 
studying  only  our  own  authors  on  these  subjects,  produced  at  first  by  our  ad-* 
miration  of  Newton  and  our  dislike  to  his  rivals,  and  increased  by  a  circum- 
stance very  insignificant   in   itself,    the  diversity  of  notation,   prevented  us  from 
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partaking  in  the  pursuits  of  our  ndghbours ;  and  cut  us  off  in  a  great  measure 
jfrom  the  vast  field  in  wUch  the  genius  of  France,  of  Germany^  and  Italy^  was 
exercised  with  so  much  activity  and  success.  Other  causes  may  have  united  in  the 
production  of  an  effect^  which  the  mathematicians  of  this  country  have  had  much 
reason  to  regret ;  but  the  evil  had  its  origin  in  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  opposition, 
which  arose  from  the  controversies  that  have  just  passed  under  our  review.  The  habits 
so  produced  continued  long  after  the  spirit  itself  had  subsided. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  so  great  a  revolution  in  science,  as  that  which  was 
made  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  analysis,  could  be  brought  about  entirely  with- 
out opposition,  as  in  every  society  there  are  some  who  think  themselves  interested  to 
maintain  things  in  the  condition  wherein  they  hav6  found  them.  The  considerations 
are  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  which,  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  tend  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability  to  human  institutions,  often  so  little  proportion- 
ate to  their  real  value  or  to  their  general  utility.  Even  in  matters  purely  intellectual, 
and  in  which  the  abstract  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  seem  alone  concerned,  the 
prejudices,  the  selfishness,  or  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not  unfrequently  com- 
bine to  resist  improvement,  and  often  engage  no  inconsiderable  d^ee  of  talent  in 
drawing  back  instead  of  pushing  forward  the  machine  of  science.  The  introduction 
of  methods  entirely  new  must  often  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits;  and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the  stations  they  former-- 
ly  occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  advancement.  The 
enmity  of  such  men,  if  they  be  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  real  candour  and  the  love 
of  truth,  is  likely  to  be  directed  against  methods,  by  which  their  vanity  is  mortified, 
and  their  importance  lessoned.  Though  such  changes  as  this  must  have  everywhere 
accompanied  the  ascendancy  acquired  by  the  calculus,  for  the  credit  of  mathemati- 
cians it  must  be  observed,  that  no  one  of  any  considerable  eminence  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  enrol  his  name  among  the  adversaries  of  the  new  science ;  and  that  Huy« 
gens,  the  most  distinguished  and  most  profound  of  the  older  mathematicians  then 
living,  was  one  of  the  most  forward  to  adcnowledge  the  excellence  of  that  science,  and 
to  make  himself  master  of  its  rules,  and  of  their  application. 

Nevertheless,  certain  adversaries  arose  successively  in  Grermany,  France,  and 
England,  the  countries  in  which  the  new  methods  first  became  known. 

Nieuentit,  an  author  commendable  as  a  naturalist,  and  as  a  writer  on  morals,  but  a 
very  superficial  geometer,  aimed  the  first  blow  at  the  Differential  Calculus.    He  ob- 
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jected  to  the  explanation  of  Leibnitz,  and  to  the  notion  of  quantities  infinitely  small.^ 
It  seemed  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  beliere  in  the  reality  of  objects  smaller  than 
those  discovered  by  his  own  microscope,  and  were  jealous  of  any  one  who  should 
come  nearer  to  the  limit  of  extension  than  he  himself  had  done.  Leibnitz  thought 
his  objections  not  undeserving  of  a  reply;  but  the  reply  was  not  altogether  satis- 
Cu^tory.  A  second  was  given  with  better  success ;  and  afterwards  Herman  and  Ber- 
noulli each  severally  defeated  an  adversary,  who  was  but  very  ill  able  to  contend  with 
either  of  them* 

Soon  after  this,  the  calculus  had  to  sustain  an  attack  from  two  French  academicians, 
which  drew  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Dutch  naturalist.  One  of  these,  RoUe, 
was  a  mathematician  of  no  inconsiderable  acquirement,  but  whose  chief  gratification 
consisted  in  finding  out  faults  in  the  works  of  others.  He  founded  his  objections  to 
the  differential  calculus,  not  on  the  score  of  principles  or  of  general  methods,  but  on 
certain  cases  which  he  had  sought  out  witii  great  industry,  in  which  those  methods 
seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  false  and  contraidictory  conclusions.  On  examination,  how- 
ever, it  turned  out,  that  in  every  one  of  those  instances  the  error  was  entirely  his  own ; 
that  he  had  misapplied  the'rules,  and  that  his  eagerness  to  discover  faults  had  led  him 
to  commit  them.  His  errors  were  detected  and  pointed  out  with  demonstrative 
evidence  by  Varignon,  Saurin,  and  some  others,  who  were  among  the  first  to  perceive 
the  excellence  and  to  defend  the  solidity  of  the  new  geometry.  These  disputes  were 
of  consequence  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  during  a 
great  part  of  the  y^ar  1701. 

The  Abb^  G^ois  joined  with  Rolle  in  his  hostility  to  the  calculus,  and  though 
he  added  very  little  to  the  force  of  the  attack,  he  kept  the  field  after  the  other  had 
retired  from  the  combat.  Fontenelle^  in  his  Eloge  on  the  Abb^,  has  given  an  ele- 
gant turn  to  the  apology  he  makes  for  him.-—''  His  taste  for  antiquity  made  him 
suspicious  of  the  geometry  of  infinites.  He  was,  in  general,  no  friend  to  any  thing 
that  was  new,  and  was  always  prepared  with  a  kind  of  OHracism  to  put  down  what- 
ever appeared  too  conspicuous  for  a  free  state  like  that  of  letters.  The  geometry  of 
infinites  had  both  these  faults,  and  particularly  the  latter.** 

After  all  these  disputes  were  quieted  in  France,  and  the  new  analysis  appeared 
completely  victorious,  it  had  an  attadk  to  sustam  in  England  firom  a  more  formi- 


J  He  published  Anafysis  InfinUorum  at  Amsterdam,  in  1695 ;  and  another  tract,  Qnuideraiiafies  circa 
Calculi  Diferettiialis  Principia,  in  the  year  following.    This  last  was  answered  by  Herman. 
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dable  quarter,  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  a  man  of  first  rate  talents,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  metaphysician,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine.  His  geometrical  know- 
ledge, however,  which,  for  an  attack  on  the  method  of  fluxions,  was  more  essen- 
tial than  all  his  other  accomplishments,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  elemen- 
tary. The  motive  which  induced  him  to  enter  on  discussions  so  remotely  connected 
with  his  usual  pursuits  has  been  variously  represented;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  Analyst^  in  which  the  author  professes  to  demonstrate,  that  the  new  ana- 
lysis is  inaccurate  in  its  principles,  and  that,  if  it  ever  lead  to  true  conclusions,  it  is 
from  an  accidental  compensation  of  errors  that  cannot  be  supposed  always  to  take 
place.  The  argument  is  ingeniously  and  plausibly  conducted,  and  the  author  some- 
times attempts  ridicule  vnth  better  success  than  could  be  expected  from  the  subject ; 
thus,  when  he  calls  ultimate  ratios  the  ghosts  of  departed  qtiantities,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  witty  saying  more  happily  fastened  on  a  mere  mathematical  abstraction. 

The  Analyst  was  answered  by  Jurin,  under  the  signature  of  Philalethes ;  and  to 
this  Berkeley  replied  in  a  tract  entitled  A  Defence  of  Freethinking  in  Mathematics. 
Replies  were  again  made  to  this,  so  that  the  argument  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
controversy ;  in  which,  though  the  defenders  of  the  calculus  had  the  advantage,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  always  argue  the  matter  quite  fairly,  nor  exactly 
meet  the  reasoning  of  their  adversary.  The  true  answer  to  Berkeley  was,  that  what 
he  conceived  to  be  an  accidental  compensation  of  errors  was  not  at  all  accidental,  but 
that  the  two  sets  of  quantities  that  seemed  to  him  neglected  in  the  reasoning  were  in 
all  cases  necessarily  equal,  and  an  exact  balance  for  one  another.  The  Newtonian 
idea  of  a  fluxion  contained  in  it  this  truth,  and  so  it  was  argued  by  Jurin  and  others, 
but  not  in  a  manner  so  logical  and  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  this  was  not  completely  done  till  La  Grange's 
Theory  of  Functions  appeared.  Thus,  if  the  author  of  the  Analyst  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  enrol  his  name  on  the  side  of  error,  he  has  also  had  the  credit  of  proposing 
difiiculties  of  which  the  complete  solution  is  only  to  be  derived  from  the  highest  im- 
provements of  the  calculus. 

This  controversy  made  some  noise  in  England,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  drew 
much  attention  on  the  Continent.  The  Analyst^  I  imagine,  notwithstanding  its 
acuteness,  never  crossed  the  Channel.  Montucla  evidently  knows  it  only  by  report, 
and  seems  as  little  acquainted  with  the  work  as  with  its  author,  of  whom  he  speaks 
very  slightly,  and  supposes  he  has  sufficiently  described  him  by  saying,  that  he  has  writ- 
ten a  book  against  the  existence  of  matter,  and  another  in  praise  of  tar- water.    But  it  is 
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less  fiom  the  opinions  which  men  support  than  from  the  manner  in  which  they  sup- 
port them,  that  their  talents  are  to  be  estimated.  If  we  judge  by  this  criterion,  we 
shall  pronounce  Berkeley  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  whether  he  be  employed  in  attack* 
ing  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  in  disproving  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  w  in 
cdebrating  the  virtues  of  tar-water.^ 

Section  IL 
MECHANICS,  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  &c 

The  discoveries  of  6al3eo,  Descartes,  and  other  mathematicians  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  made  known  some  of  the  most  general  and  important  laws  which  r^u- 
late  the  phenomena  of  moving  bodies.  The  inertia,  w  the  tendency  of  body,  when 
left  to  itself,  to  preserve  unchanged  its  condition  either  of  motion  or  of  rest;  the  effect 
of  an  impulse  communicated  to  a  body,  or  of  two  simultaneous  impulses,  had  been 
carefully  examined,  and  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  motion.  The 
hiw  of  equilibrium,  not  in  the  lever  alone,  but  in  aU  the  mechanical  powers,  had  been 
determined,  and  the  equality  of  action  to  re-action,  w  of  the  motion  lost  to  the  motion 
acquired, .  had  not  only  been  established  by  reasoning,  but  confirmed  by  experiment 
The  fuller  elucidation  and  fiuther  extension  of  these  prindples  were  reserved  for  the 
period  now  treated  of. 

The  devdopement  of  truth  is  oftien  so  gradual,  that  it'  is  impossible  to  assign  the 
time  when  certain  principles  have  been  first  introduced  into  science.  Thus,  the  prin^ 
dpie  of  Firtual  Velocities^  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  now  recognized  as  relating  the 
equilibrium  of  all  machines  whatsoever,  was  perceived  to  hold  in  particular  cases 
long  before  its  full  extent,  or  its  perfect  universality,  was  understood  Galileo  made 
a  great  step  toward  the  establishment  of  this  principle  when  he  generalized  the  pro- 


'  Tbough  Berkdey  reaaoos  verj  plausibly,  and  with  oonaiderBble  address,  he  hurts  his  cause  by  the  com- 
pnisQn  so  often  introduced  between  the  mycteriea  of  idigioD  and  what  he  accounts  the  mysteries  of  the 
new  gieoBMtiy.  Fran  this  H  is  natural  to  infer,  that  the  author  is  avenging  the  cause  of  leUgion  on  the 
infidd  nathenatician  to  whom  his  treatise  is  addressed;  and  an  argument  that  is  suspected  to  have  any  other 
object  than  that  at  which  it  is  directly  aimed,  must  always  lose  somewhat  of  its  weight. 

The  dispute  here  mentioned  did  not  take  place  tiU  about  the  year  1784;  so  that  I  have  here  treated  of 
it  by  anticipation,  being  nnwilliiig  to  resume  the  subject  of  controversies  which,  though  perhaps  useful  at 
first  fior  the  purpose  of  securing  the  foundations  of  sdenoe^  are  long  since  set  to  rest,  and  never  likely  to  be 
revived. 
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perty  of  the  lever,  and  showed,  that  an  equilibrium  takes  place  whenever  the  sums 
of  the  opposite  momenta  are  equal,  meaning  by  momentum  the  product  of  the  force 
into  the  velocity  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  applied.  This  was  carried  farther  by 
Wallis,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who,  in  his  Mechanica,  published 
in  1669»  founded  an  entire  system  of  statics  on  the  principle  of  Galileo,  or  the  equality 
of  the  opposite  momenta.  The  proposition,  however,  was  first  enunciated  in  its  full 
generality,  and  with  perfect  precision,^  by  John  Bernoulli,  in  a  letter  to  Varignon, 
so  late  as  the  year  1717.  Varignon  inserted  this  letter  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  Prqfet  cttme  NouveUe  Mecanique,  which  was  not  published  till  1725.  The 
first  edition  of  the  same  book  appeared  in  1687,  and  had  the  merit  of  deriving  the 
whole  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  mechanical  powers,  from  the  single  principle 
of  the  composition  of  forces.  At  first  sight,  there  appear  in  mechanics  two  indepen- 
dent principles  of  equilibrium,  that  of  the  lever,  or  of  equal  and  opposite  momenta, 
and  that  of  the  composition  of  forces.  To  show  that  these  coincide,  and  that  the 
one  may  be  deduced  firom  the  other,  is,  therefore,  doing  a  service  to  science,  and  this 
the  ingenious  author  just  named  accomplished  by  help  of  a  property  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  demonstrated. 

The  Pfincipia  Matfiematica  of  Newton,  published  also  in  I687f  marks  a  great  era 
in  the  history  of  human  knowledge,  and  had  the  merit  of  effecting  an  almost  en- 
tire revolution  in  mechanics,  by  giving  new  powers  and  a  new  direction  to  its 
researches.  In  that  work  the  composition  of  forces  was  treated  independently  of 
the  composition  of  motion,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever  was  deduced  firom  the 
former,  as  well  as  in  the  treatise  already  mentioned.  From  the  equality  of  action  and 
re-action  it  ttras  also  inferred,  that  the  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  system  of 
bodies,  is  not  changed  by  the  action  of  those  bodies  on  one  another.  This  is  a 
great  proposition  in  the  mechanics  of  the  universe,  and  is  one  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  science  ascends  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens ;  for  it  proves  that  the  quantity 

-  ^  The  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  may  be  thus  enunciated :  If  a  system  of  bodies  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium^  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  any  forces  whatever^  on  certain  points  in  the  system ;.  then 
were  the  equilibrium  to  be  for  a  moment  destroyed^  the  small  space  moved  over  by  each  of  these  points  will 
express  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  power  applied  to  it,  and  if  each  force  be  multiplied  into  its  virtual  velo« 
city>  the  sum  of  all  the  products  where  the  velocities  are  in  the  same  direction^  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  those  in  which  they  are  in  the  opposite. 

The  distinction  between  actual  and  virtual  velocities  was  first  made  by  Bernoulli^  and  is  very  essential 
to  thinking  as  wdl  as  to  speaking  with  accuracy  on  the  nature  of  equilibriums. 
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of  motion  existing  in  nature,  when  estimated  in  any  one  ^ven  direction,  continues  al- 
ways of  the  same  amount. 

But  the  new  applications  of  mechanical  reasoning,-^the  reduction  of  questions  eon« 
ceming  force  and  motion  to  questions  of  pure  geometry, — and  the  mensuration  of 
mechanical  action  by  its  nascent  effects,— <ure  what  constitute  the  great  glory  of 
the  JPrincipiag  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  motion.  A  transition  was 
there  made  from  the  consideration  of  forces  acting  at  stated  intervals,  to  that  of  forces 
acting  continually, — and  from  forces  constant  in  quantity  and  direction  to  those  that 
converge  to  a  point,  and  vary  as  any  function  of  the  distance  from  that  point ;  the 
proportionality  of  the  areas  described  about  the  centre  of  force,  to  the  times  of  their 
description ;  the  equality  of  the  velocities  geperated  in  descending  through  the  same 
distance  by  whatever  route ;  the  relation  between  the  squares  of  the  velocities  pro- 
duced or  extinguished,  and  the  sum  of  the  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  comput- 
ed with  a  reference,  not  to  the  time  during  which,  but  to  the  distance  over  which 
they  have  acted.  These  are  a  few  of  the  mechanical  and  dynamical  discoveries  con- 
tained in  the  same  immortal  work ;  a  fuller  account  of  which  belongs  to  the  history 
of  physical  astronomy. 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  were 
rendered  illustrious,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  mathematical  discoveries  of  two 
of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  enlightened  the  world.  A  slight  sketch  of  the 
improvements  which  the  theory  of  mechanics  owes  to  Newton  has  been  just  given; 
those  which  it  owes  to  Leibnitz,  though  not  equally  important  nor  equally  nume- 
rous, are  £ur  too  conspicuous  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  So  far  as  concerns  ge- 
neral principles  they  are  reduced  t6  three, — the  argument  of  the  sufficient  reason, — the 
law  of  continuity, — ^and  the  measurement  of  the  force  of  moving  bodies  by  the  square 
of  their  velocities ;  which  last,  being  a  proposition  that  is  true  or  false  according  to  the 
light  in  which  it  is  viewed,  I  have  supposed  it  placed  in  that  which  is  most  favourable. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these, — the  principle  oftlie  sufficient  reason, — according 
to  which,  nothing  exists  in  any  state  without  a  reason  determining  it  to  be  in  that 
state  rather  than  in  any  other, — though  it  be  true  that  this  proposition  was  first  distinct- 
ly and  generally  announced  by  the  philosopher  just  named,  yet  is  it  certain  that,  long 
before  his  time,  it  had  been  employed  by  others  in  laying  the  foundations  of  sdenoe. 
Archimedes  and  Galileo  had  both  made  use  of  it,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  any 
attempt  to  place  the  elementary  truths  of  science  on  a  solid  foundation  in  which  this 
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principle  had  Bot  b^en  employed.  We  have  an  example  of  its  application  in  the 
proof  usually  given,  that  a  body  in  motion  cannot  change  the  c&rection  of  its  motion^ 
abstraction  being  made  from  all  other  bodies,  and  from  all  external  action;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  no  reason  exists  to  determine  the  change  of  motion  to  be  in  one  direction 
more  than  another,  and  vfe  therrfore  conclude  that  no  such  change  can  possibly  take 
place.  Many  other  .instances  might  be  produced  where  the  same  principle  apj^ars 
as  an  axiom  of  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable  evidence.  Wherever,  indeed,  we 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  the  conditions  which  determine  two  different  things, 
whether  magnitudes  or  events,  are  in  two  cases  precisely  the  same,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  these  events  or  magnitudes  are  in  all  respects  identical. 

However  sound  this  principle  may  be  in  itself,  the  use  which  Leibnitz  sometimes 
made  of  it  has  tended  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  He  argued,  for  example,  that  of  the 
particles  of  matter  no  two  can  possess  exactly  the  same  properties,  or  can  perfectly 
resemble  one  another,  otherwise  the  Supreme  Being  could  have  no  reason  for  employ- 
ing one  of  them  in  a  particular  position  more  than  another,  so  that  both  must  ne- 
cessarily be  rejected.  To  argue  thus,  is  to  suppose  that  we  completely  understand  the 
manner  in  which  motives  act  on  the  mind  of  the  Divinity,^  a  postulate  that  seems  but 
ill  suited  to  the  limited  sphere  of  the  human  understanding.  But,  if  Leibnitz  has  mis- 
applied his  own  principle  and  extended  its  authority  too  far,  this  affords  no  ground  for 
rejecting  it  when  we  are  studying  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  arguing  about 
the  subjects  of  experiment  and  observation.  In  fact,  therefore,  the  sciences  which  as- 
pire to  place  their  foundation  on  the  solid  basis  of  necessary  truth,  are  much  indebted 
to  Leibnitz  for  the  introduction  of  this  principle  into  philosophy. 

Another  principle  of  great  use  in  investigating  the  laws  of  motion,  and  of  change  in 
general,  was  brought  inta  view  by  the  same  autibor, — the  law  of  Continuity^ — accord- 
ing to  which,  nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  all 
the  intermediate  states.  Leibnitz  considers  himself  as  the  first  who  made  known  this 
law ;  but  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that,  in  as  much  as  motion  is  concerned,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  by  Galileo, '  and  ascribed  by  him  to  Plato.     But,  though  Leibnitz 


^  The  argument  of  Leibnita  seems  evidently  inconclusive.  For^  though  there  were  two  similar  and  equal 
atoms,  yet  as  they  could  not  oo-exist  in  the  same  space,  they  would  not,  so  far  as  position  is  concerned, 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  particles  that  surrounded  them ;  there  might  exist,  therefore,  consideiiDg  them 
as  part  of  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  universe,  very  good  reasons  for  assigning 
different  situations  to  each. 

a  Opef%  di  Galileo,  Tom.  III.  p.  150,  and  Tom.  II.  p.  52.    Edit  Padova,  1744. 
DISS.  II.  FABT  II.  £ 
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was  not  the  first  to  ditooTBr  tbe  law  of  continuity,  he  was  the  first  who  regarded  it 
as  a  prindple  in  philosophy,  and  used  it  for  trying  the  connsteney  of  theories,  or 
of  supposed  laws  <tf  nature,  and  the  agreement  of  their  parts  with  one  another.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  he  detected  the  error  of  Descartes's  conclusions  concerning 
the  collision  of  bodies,  showing,  that  though  one  case  of  collision  must  necessarily 
graduate  into  another,  the  conclusions  of  that  philosopher  did  by  no  means  pass 
ftom  one  to  another  by  such  gradual  transition.  Indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  such 
detections,  the  knowledge  of  this  law  is  extremely  useful;  and  I  believe  few  have 
been  much  occupied  in  the  investigations  either  of  the  pure  or  mixed  malliematics, 
who  have  not  often  been  glad  to  try  their  own  conclusions  by  the  test  which  it  fur- 
nishes. 

Leibnitz  considered  this  principle  as  known  &  priori,  because  if  any  s(dtus  were  to 
take  place,  that  is,  if  any  change  were  to  happen  without  the  intervention  of  time,  the 
thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  conditions  at  the  same  individual  instant,  which 
is  obviously  impossible.  Whether  this  reasoning  be  quite  satisfactory  or  not,  the  con- 
formity of  the  law  to  the  &ct8  generally  observed,  cannot  but  entitle  it  to  great  autho- 
rity in  judging  of  the  explanations  and  theories  of  natural  phenomena. 

It  was  the  usual  error,  however,  of  Leibnitz  and  his  followers,  to  push  the  meta- 
physical principles  of  science  into  extreme  cases,  where  they  lead  to  conclusions  to 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  assent.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  having  pro- 
posed as  a  prize  question,  the  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Communication  of  Mo- 
tion,^  John  Beamoulli  presented  an  Essay  on  the  subject,  very  ingenious  and  profound, 
in  which,  however,  he  denied  the  existence  of  hard  bodies,  because,  in  the  collision  of 
such  bodies,  a  finite  change  of  motion  must  take  place  in  an  instant,  an  event  which, 
on  the  principle  just  explained,  he  maintained  to  be  impossible.  Though  the  Essay 
was  admired,  this  conclusion  was  objected  to,  and  D'Alembert,  in  his  Ehge  on  the  au- 
thor, remarks,  that,  even  in  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,* 
among  the  parts  i^ich  first  come  into  contact,  a  sudden  change,  or  a  change  per 
sdlinm,  can  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  avoided  by  suppoang  that  tiiere  is  no 
real  contact,  and  that  bodies  begin  to  act  upon  one  another  when  their  surfaces,  or 
what  seems  to  be  their  surfaces,  are  yet  at  a  distance. 

Madaurin  and  scmie  others  are  disposed,  on  account  of  the  argument  of  Bernoulli, 
to  reject  the  law  of  continuity  altogether.    This,  however,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is 

» In  1724. 
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to  deprive  ouxselves  of  an  auxiliary  that,  under  certain  restrietiona,  may  be  very  qse- 
fill  in  our  researcfaes,  and  ia  ofiten  80»  even  to  those  who  profess  to  reject  its  assistance. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  law  of  continuity  generally  leads  rights  and  if  it  sometimes 
lead  wrong,  the  true  bui^ess  of  philosophy  is  to  define  when  it  may  be  trusted  to 
as  asafe  guide^  and  whal^on  the  other  hand,  are  the  drcumstances  whidi  raider  its  in- 
dications uncertain. 

The  discourse  of  Bernoulli,  just  referred  to,  brought  another  new  condosioii  into  the 
&ddf  and  b^an  a  controversy  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe^  which  lasted  fin 
many  years.  It  was  a  new  thing  tp  see  geometers  contending  about  the  truths  of  their 
own  science,  and  opposing  one  demonstration  to  anoth^.  The  spectacle  must  have 
given  pain  to  the  true  philosopher,  but  may  have  afforded  consolation  to  many  who 
had  looked  with  ^tivy  on  the  certainty  and  quiet  prevailing  in  a  region  from  whicfa 
they  found  themselves  excluded. 

Descartes  lAi  estimated  the  force  of  a  moving  body,  by  the  quantity  of  its  motion, 
or  by  the  product  of  its  velodty  mto  its  mass.  The  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
who  followed  Jum  did  the  same,  and  the  product  of  these  quantities  was  the  mearare 
of  force  universally  adopted.  No  one,  indeed,  had  ever  thought  of  questioning  the  con- 
formity of  this  measure  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  when,  in  1686,  Leibnitz  announced 
in  the  Leipsic  Journal  the  demonstration  of  a  great  error  committed  by  Descartes 
and  others^  in  estimating  tJieJbrce  ofmcmng  bodies.  In  this  paper^ .  the  author  endea* 
vouied  to  shew,  that  the  force  of  a  moving  body  is  not  proportional  to  its  veLodty  simply, 
but  to  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  he  supported  this  new  doctrine  by  very  plausible 
reasoning.  A  body,  he  says,  projected  upward  against  gravity,  with  a  double  velocity, 
ascends  to  four  times  the  height;  with  the  triple  velocity,  to  nine  times  the  height 
and  so  on ;  the  height  ascended  to  bdng  always  as  the  square  of  the  vebcity.  But  the 
height  ascended  to  is  the  effect,  and  is  the  natural  measure  of  the  force,  therefore  the 
force  of  a  moving  body  is  as  the  square  of  its  velodty.  Such  was  the  first  reasoning  of 
Leibnitz  on  this  subject, — simple,  and  apparently  conclusive ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  during  the  long  period  to  which  the  dispute  was  lengthened  out,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  various  shapes  which  it  assumed,  the  reasonings  on  his  side  were  nothkig  more 
than  this  original  argument,  changed  in  its  form,  or  rendered  more  complex  by  the 
combihatipn  ^f  new  duceumstances,  sq  as  to  be  more  bewildering  to  the  imagination, 
and  more  difficult  eitho^  to  apprehend  or  to  refute.^ 


jSivkmortma,  «ad  to  the  fawe  egnwving  bodies  tbeoame 
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John  Bernoulli  was  at  first  of  a  different  opinion  from  his  friend  and  roaster,  but  came 
at  length  to  adopt  the  same,  which,  however,  appears  to  have  gone  no  £Eui;her  till  the 
discourse!  was  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  mathematical  world  could  not  look  with  indifference  on  a  question  which  seemed 
to  affect  the  vitals  of  mechanical  science,  and  soon  separated  into  two  parties,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which,  however,  the  effects  of  national  predilection  might  easily  be 
discovered.  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy,  declared  for  the  vis  viva;  England  stood  firm 
for  the  old  doctrine ;  and  France  was  divided  between  the  two  opinions.  No  contro- 
versy, perhaps,  was  ever  carried  on  by  more  illustrious  disputants;  Maclaurin,  Stir- 
ling, Desaguliers,  Jurin,  Clarke,  Mairan,  were  all  engaged  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
opposite  were  Bernoulli,  Herman,  Poleni,  S'Gravesende,  Musehenbroek ;  and  it  was 
not  till  long  after  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  the  Dissertation  is  confined,  that  the 
debate  could  be  said  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  That  I  may  not,  however,  be 
obliged  to  break  off  a  subject  of  which  the  parts  are  closely  connected  together,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  transgressing  the  limits  which  the  consideration  of  time  would 
prescribe,  and  of  now  stating,  as  far  as  my  plan  admits  of  it,  all  that  ridkpects  this  ce- 
lebrated controversy. 

A  singular  circumstance  may  be  remarked  in  the  whole  of  the  dispute.  The  two 
parties  who  adopted  such  different  measures  of  force  when  any  mechanical  problem 
was  proposed  concerning  the  action  of  bodies,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  resolved 
it  in  the  same  manner,  and  arrived  exactly  at  the  same  conclusions.  It  was  there- 
fore evident,  that,  however  much  their  language  and  words  were  opposed,  their 
ideas  or  opinions  exactly  agreed.  In  reality,  the  two  parties  were  not  at  issue  on 
the  question ;  their  positions,  thougb  seemingly  opposite,  were  not  contrary  to  one 
another ;  and  after  debating  for  nearly  thirty  years,  they  found  out  this  to  be  the  truth. 
That  the  first  men  in  the  scientific  world  should  have  disputed  bo  long  with  one 
another,  without  discovering  that  their  opposition  was  only  in  words,  and  that  this 
should  have  happened,  not  in  any  of  the  obscure  and  tortuous  tracts  through  which 
the  human  mind  must  grope  its  way  ift  anxiety  and  doubt,  but  in  one  of  the  clearest 
and  straightest  roads,  where  it  used  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  demonstration,  is  one 
01  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge. 

The  degree  of  acrimony  and  iUiberality  which  were  sometimes  mixed  in  this  con- 


of  vii  Dtwo.    The  former  he  admitted  to  be  proportional  to  the  simple  power  of  the  virtual  velocity,  and  the 
second  he  held  to  be  prop^rtiontl  to  the  aquare  of  the  actual  velocity. 
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troversy  was  not  very  creditable  to  the  disputants,  and  proved  how  much  more  m^n 
take  an  interest  in  opinions  as  being  their  own,  than  as  being  simply  in  themselves 
either  true  or  false.  The  dispute,  as  conducted  by  S'Gravesende  and  Clarke,  took  this 
turn,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who,  in  the  schools  of  theology  having  sharp- 
ened both  his  temper  and  his  wit,  accompanied  his  reasonings  with  an  insolence  and 
irritability  peculiarly  ill  suited  to  a  discussion  about  matter  and  motion.  His  pa- 
per on  this  subject,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^^  contains  many  just  and 
acute  remarks,  accompanied  with  the  most  unfidr  representation  of  the  argument  of 
his  antagonists,  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  vis  viva  were  a  matter  of  as  palpable 
absurdity  as  the  denial  of  one  of  the  axioms  of  geometry.'  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the 
argument  in  fiivour  of  living  forces  is  not  at  all  liable  to  this  reproach.  One  of  the 
effects  produced  by  a  moving  body  is  proportionaHo  the  square  of  the  velocity,  while 
another  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  simply ;  and,  according  to  which  of  these  ways 
the  fofee  itself  is  to  be  measured,  may  involve  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  mathe- 
matical language,  but  cannot  be  charged  with  absurdity  or  contradiction.  Absurdity, 
indeed,  was  a  reproach  that  neither  side  had  any  right  to  cast  on  the  other. 

A  dissertation  of  Mairan,  on  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  in  the  Memoires  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  1728,  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  common  measure  of  force 
is  most  aUy  supported.  Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  after  this,  the  opinions  on  that 
subject  in  France  continued  still  to  be  divided.  In  the  list  of  the  dislputants  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  a  Ifuly  included,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  name  of  Madame 
du  Cbastellet,  along  with  those  of  Hypatia  and  Agnesi,  was  honourably  enrolled  in 
the  annals  of  mathematical  learning.  Her  writings  on  this  subject  are  full  of  ingenui- 
ty, though,  irem  the  fluctuation  '  of  her  opinions,  it  seems  as  if  she  had  not  yet  en- 

I .  »  t  ■■      I        I  ■      II   ■         ■      I ■  ■  ■■■  1 1  I    «■■  ■  I  '  V  ■  ■  ■       I      ■  ■■■■■■»  ■     ■  ■  Mil 

i  Vol.  XXXV.  (1T2S),  p.  SSI.  Hutton'8  AMdgment,  Vol.  VTI,  p.  8I9. 

'  In  all  the  argumeDts  for  the  vu  vivog  this  learned  metaphysician  saw  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  ''  An  extraordinary  instance^"  says  he,  ''  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  palpable  absurdity  we  have  had  in  late,  years  of  very  eminent  mathematicians^  Leibnitz^  Bemoulh', 
Herman,  Gniv'esende,  who,  in  order  to  raise  a  dust  of  opposition  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  some  years 
bock  insirted  with  great  eagerness  on  a  principle  whieh  subverts  all  science,  and  which  easily  may  be  made 
appear,  even  to*  an  ordinary  capacity,  to  be  contrary  to  the  necessary  and  essential  nature  of  things."  Thk 
passage  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  tiie  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  philosophers  <^  that  time,  makii^ 
them  ascribe  such  illiberal  views  to  one  another,  and  distorting  so  entirely  both  their  own  reasoning  and 
those  of  their  adversaries.    The  spirit  awakened  by  the  discovery  of  fiuxions  had  not  yet  subsided. 

^  Mad.  du  Cbastellet,  in  a  Distertation  oit  Fire,  published  in  1740,  took  the  side  of  Mairan,  and  be|towe<i 
great  praise  on  his  discourse  on  the  force  of  moving  bodies.  Having,  however,  afterwards  become  a  eoiv. 
vert  to  the  philosophy  of  LdlHntSj  she  espoused  the  caoae  of  dM  ^f^aiidwfote  Bgnain  Mgir^fu,    At 
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tiidjr  ezdumged  the  caprice  of  fashioa  for  the  anaterity  oi  science*  About  ^the 
same  time  Voltaire  engaged  in  the  aigament»  and  in  u  Memoire^  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  IT^l^  contended  that  the  dispute  was  entirdy  ahoot  woids. 
His  reascming  is  on  the  whole  8onnd»  and  the  snffiage  of  one  who^  imited  the  dia- 
racter  of  a  wit^  a  poet,  and  a  philosopher,  must  be  of  great  importance  in  a  conntry 
where  the  despotism  of  &shi<m  extends  even  to  philosophical  opinimi. 

The  controversy  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,*  and  in  eflbct  may  be  said  to  have 
been  terminated  by  the  puUication  of  D'Alemberfs  I>ynamiijue  in  174S.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  all  the  disputants  acquiesced  iu  this  dedsion,  at  least  till  scmie  years 
later.  Dr.  Reid,  in  an  essay  On  Qtiantittf,  in  the  PkUoiophical  TroMoctians  tot  1748, 
has  treated  of  this  controversy,  and  remarked,  that  it  had  been  dropt  rather  than 
concluded.  In  this  I  confess  I  differ  from  the  learned  author*  The  controveny 
seemed  fsdrly  ended,  the  arguments  exhausted,  and  the  conclusiim  estaUished,  that  the 
propositions  maintained  by  both  sides  were  true,  aind  were  not  qpposed  ta  one  another. 
Though  the  nuithematical  sciences  cannot  boast  of  never  having  had  any  debates,  they 
can  say  that  those  that  have  arisen  have  always  been  brought  to  a  satis&ctory  termi- 
nation. 

The  observations  with  which  I  am  to  conclude  the  present  sketch,  are  not  precisely 
the  same  with  those  of  the  French  philosopher,  though  they  rest  nearly  oa  the  same 
foundation. 

As  the  effects  of  moving  bodies,  or  the  changes  they  produce^  may  vary  cowdder-^ 
ably  with  accidental  drcumstaaces,  we  must,  in  order  to  measure  their  f<»c^  have  re- 
course to  effects  which  are  uniform,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  variable  causes.  First, 
we  may  measure  the  force  of  one  moving  body  by  its  effect  upon  another  moving  body ; 
and  here  there  is  no  room  for  dispute,  nor  any  doubt  that  the  forces  of  such  bodies  are 
as  the  quantities  of  matter  multiplied  into  the  simple  power  of  the  velocities,  because 


thU  time  too  she  drew  up  a  compend  of  the  Leiboitian  philofiophy  for  the  use  of  her  bod,  which  displays 
ingenuity  and  acuteness,  and  is  certainly  such  a  present  as  vecy  few  mothers  have  ever  been  in  a  A^nditifwi 
to  make  to  their  chtldfen.  Soon  afterwards  the  aaooe  lady,  having  become  a  Newtonian,  churned  to  her 
fanner  opinion  ajbout  the  force  of  moving  bodies^  and  in  the  end,  gave  to  her  countrymen  an  excellent 
tianslatioaof  the  Principia  of  Newtoo,  with  a  oommentaxy  on  a|part  of  it,  &r  superior  to  any  other  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

»  DoMtef  iur  la  Meture  dea  Farcftt  Moirku;  <Emre$  de  Voltaire,  Tom.  XXXIX.  p.  91.  Rva  edit.  1785. 

>  Two  very  valuable  papers  that  appeared  at  this  late  period  of  the  dispute  axe  found  in  die  PAt&wo- 
plum  TransacHoni;  one  by  Desaguliets,  in  1739,  full  of  exoeUent  reinarks  and  vdluaUe  expeEiinenits; 
another  bf  Jmh  in  1745,  centaintng  a  very  full  state  of  die  whole  oontrovmy. 
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iiie  forces  of  bodies  in  which  these  pcoducts  are  equal,  are  well  known,  if  opposed,  to 
destroy  one  another.  Thus  one  effect  of  moving  bodies  affords  a  measure  of  their 
forcQ,  which  does  not  vary  as  the  square;  but  as  the  simple  power  of  the  velocity. 

There  is  also  another  condition  ci  moving  bodies  whidi  may  be  expected  to  afford 
a  simple  and  goieral  measoreof  th^  force.  When  a  moving  body  it  opposed  by  pres- 
sine,  by  a  xrismortua^  or  a  redstance  like  that  of  gravity,  the  quantity  of  sudi  resist- 
ance required  to  extinguish  the  motion,  and  reduce  the  body  to  rest,  must  serve  to 
measure  the  force  of  that  body.  It  is  a  force  which,  by  repeated  impulses,  has  anni« 
hilated  another,  and  these  impulses,  when  properly  collected  into  one  sum,  must  evi- 
^ntly  be  equal  to  die  force  which  they  have  extinguished.  It  happens,  however, 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  computing  the  amount  of  these  retarding  fcMrees,  which  lead 
to  different  results,  both  of  them  just,  and  neither  of  them  to  be  assumed  to  the  exclu- 
ri<m  of  the  other. 

Suppose  the  body,  the  force  of  which  is  to  be  measured,  to  be  projected  perpendi- 
cularly upward  with  any  velocity,  then,  if  we  would  compute  the  quantity  of  the  force 
of  gravity  which  is  employed  in  reducing  it  to  rest,  we  may  either  inquire  into  the  re- 
tardati<m  which  that  force  produces  during  a  given  time,  or  while  the  body  is  moving 
over  a  given  space.  In  other  words,  we  may  either  inquire  how  long  the  motion  will 
continue,  or  how  £tr  it  will  carry  the  body  before  it  be  entirdy  exhausted.  If  the  length 
of  the  time  that  the  uniform  resistance  must  act  before  it  reduce  the  body  to  rest  be 
tak»  for  the  eifoot,  and  consequently  for  the  measure  of  the  force  rf  the  body,  that  force 
must  be  proportional  to  the  veiodty,  for  to  this  the  time  is  con&ssedly  proportional.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  the  line  which  the  ipoving  body  describes,  while  sub- 
jeeted  to  this  uniform  rewrtaoce,  be  taken  for  the  effect  and  the  measure  of  the  force, 
the  force  must  be  as  the  square  of  the  veiodty^  because  to  that  quantity  the  line  in 
question  is  known  to  be  proportional.  Here,  tiierefore,  are  two  results,  or  two  values 
of  tiie  same  thing,  the  force  of  a  moving  body,  which  are  quite  different  from  one 
another ;  an  inconsistency  which  evidently  arises  from  this,  that  the  thing  denoted  by 
the  term7^^>  is  too  vi^e  and  indefinite  to  be  capable  of  measurement,  unless  some 
fiirther  condition  be  annexed.  This  condition  is  no  other  than  a  specificatiim  of  the 
work  to  be  performed,  or  of  the  eflbct  to  be  produced  by  the  aetion  of  the  moving 
body.  Tlius,  when  to  the  question  concerning  tiie  force  of  the  moving  body,  you  add 
that  It  is  to  be  ^nployed  in  putting  in  motion  another  body,  whieh  is  itself  free  te 
move,  no  doubt  remains  tiiat  the  force  is  as  the  veiodty  multiplied  into  tiie  quantiiy  of 
matter.    So  also,  if  the  foree  of  the  moving  body  is  to  be  opposed  by  a  resvtanee  like 
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that  of  gimTitjr,  die  length  of  time  that  the  moCioD  may  contimie  ii  <meof  its  metsur- 
ahle  eiFectt,  and  that  effeet  is,  like  the  former,  proportional  to  the  veledty.  There 
is  a  third  effeet  to  he  considered,  and  one  which  always  oeeiin  in  soeh  an  experi- 
ment as  the  last, — ^the  height  to  wlueh  the  moving  hody  will  aseend.  This  limitation 
gires  to  the  force  a  definite  character,  and  it  is  now  measored  by  the  square  ci  the 
velocity.  In  fact,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  precise  question  to  ask.  What  is  the  measure  of 
the  force  of  a  moving  body  ?  Tou  must,  in  addition,  say.  How  is  the  moving  body  to 
be  employed,  or  in  which  of  its  different  capacities  is  it  that  you  firould  measure  its  ef- 
fect ?  In  this  state  of  the  question  there  is  no  amlnguity,  nor  any  answer  to  be 
given  but  one.  Hence  it  was  that  the  mathematicians  and  philosophers  who  diffeted 
so  much  about  the  general  question  of  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  never  differed  about 
the  particular  applications  of  that  force.  It  was  because  the  condition  necessary 
for  limiting  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  data,  in  all  such  case^  was  fully  sup- 
plied. 

In  the.  argument,  therefore,  so  strenuously  maintained  on  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  both  sides  were  partly  in  the  right  and  both  partly  in  the  wrong.  Each 
produced  a  measure  of  force  which  was  just  in  certain  circumstances,  and  thus  fax 
had  truth  on  his  side :  but  each  argued  that  his  was  the  only  true  measure,  so  that  all 
others  ought  to  be  rejected ;  and  here  each  of  them  was  in  error.  Hence,  also,  it  is 
not  an  accurate  account  of  the  controversy  to  say  that  it  was  about  words  merdy ;  the 
disputants  did  indeed  misunderstand  one  another,  but  their  error  lay  in  ascribing  ge- 
nerality to  propositions  that  were  true  only  in  particular  dsses,  to  whidi  indeed  the  am- 
biguity and  vagueness  of  the  word  Jbrce  materially  contributed.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  good  would  now  accrue  from  changing  the  language  of  dyna- 
mics. If,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  the  question,  How  are  we  to  measure  the  force 
of  a  moving  body  ?  be  added  the  nature  of  the  eS^  which  is  to  be  produced,  all  am- 
biguity will  be  avoided. 

It  is,  I  think,  only  fiirther  necessary  to  observe,  that,  when  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  moving  body  is  not  uniform  but  variable,  according  to  any  law,  it  is  not  simply 
either  the  time  or  the  space  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  or  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  but  functions  of  those  quantities.  These  functions  are  obtained  from  the  in- 
tegration of  certain  fluxionary  expressions,  in  which  the  measures  above  described  are 
applied,  the  resistance  being  regarded  as  uniform  for  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the 
tim^  or  of  the  space. 

Many  years  after  the  period  I  am  now  treating  of,  the  controversy  about  the  vis 
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Hva  seemed  to  reyire  in  England,  <m  the  occerion  of  an  Efisay  on  Mechanical  Force f 
by  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton,  an  able  engineer,  who,  to  great  praetical  skill,  and  much  ex« 
perimo^  added  no  inoonsideraUe  knowledge  of  the  mathematics.^ 

The  reality  of  the  m  vivay  then,  under  certain  conditions,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  completely  established.  Another  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  this  force, 
which  also  gave  rise  to  considemble  debate^  was,  whether,  in  the  communication 
of  motion,  and  in  the  various  changes  through  which  moving  bodies  pass,  the 
quantity  of  the  vis  viva  remains  always  the  same?  It  had  been  observed,  in  the  col- 
lision of  elastic  bodies,  that  the  vis  viva,  at  the  sum  made  up  by  multiplying  each 
body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  adding  the  products  together,  was  the  same 
after  colMon  that  it  was  before  it,  and  it  was  concluded  with  some  precipitation,  by 
those  who  espoused  the  Leibnitian  thecrjr,  that  a  similar  result  always  took  place  in 
the  real  phenomena  of  nature.  Other  instances  were  dted;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  a  particular  view  of  this  principle  whidi  presented  itself  to  Huygens,  had  en- 
abled him  to  find  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pendulum,  at  a  time  when  the 
state  of  mechanical  sdence  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  ^fficult  an  investigation. 
The  propodtion,  however,  is  true  only  when  all  the  changes  are  gradual^  and  rigor* 
ously  subjected  to  the  law  of  continuity.  Thus^  m  the  collision  of  bodies  imperfectly 
elastic  (a  case  which  continually  occurs  in  nature),  the  force  which,  during  the  recoil, 
accelerates  the  separation  of  the  bodies,  does  not  restore  to  them  the  whde  velocity 
they  had  lost,  and  the  w  vixHi,  after  the  collision,  is  always  less  than  it  was  before  it 
The  cases  in  which  the  whole  amount  of  the  vis  viva  is  rigorously  preserved,  may 
always  be  brought  under  the  thirty-ninth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  the  Princi^ 
pia,  where  the  principle  of  this  theory  is  placed  on  its  true  foundation. 

So  far  as  General  Frindples  are  concerned,  the  preceding  are  the  chief  mechanical 
improvemaits  which  bdong  to  the  period  so  honourably  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Newton  and  Ldbnitx.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  solution  of  par- 
ticular proUems  would  afford  materials  fiw  more  ample  discussion  than  suits  the  na- 
ture of  a  historical  outline.  Such  problems  as  that  of  finding  the  centre  of  oscillation, 
—the  nature  of  the  catenarian  curve,-~ihe  determination  of  the  line  of  swiftest  descent,*-* 
the  retardation  produced  to  motion  in  a  medium  that  resists  according  to  the  square  of 
the  vdodty,  or  indeed  acc(»ding  to  any  function  of  it,~-the  determination  of  the  elastic 


I  Note  E,  at  the  end. 
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curve,  or  that  into  which  an  el^^stic  spring  forms  itself  when  a  force  is  applied  to  hend 
it, — all  these  were  prohlems  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  were  now  resolved  for  the 
first  time ;  the  science  of  mechanics  being  suffident,  by  means  of  the  composition  of 
forces,  to  find  out  the  fluxionary  or  differential  equations  which  expressed  the  nature 
of  the  gradual  changes  which  in  all  these  cases  were  produced,  and  the  calculus  being 
now  sufficiently  powerful  to  infer  the  properties  of  the  finite  from  those  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal quantities. 

The  doctrine  of  Hydrostatics  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Cotes.  The  properties 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  elastic  fluids,  were  also  experimentally  investigated;  and  the 
barometer,  after  the  ingenuity  of  Pascal  had  proved  that  the  mercury  stood  lower 
the  higher  up  into  the  atmosphere  the  instrument  was  carried,  was  at  length  brought 
to  be  a  measure  of  the  height  of  mountains.  Mariotte  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  proposed  this  use  of  it,  and  who  discovered  that,  while  the  height  from 
the  ground  increases  in  arithmetical,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  decrease  in  geometrical  progression.  Halley,  who 
seems  also  to  have  come  of  himself  to  the  same  conclusion,  proved  its  truth  by 
strict  geometrical  reasoning,  and  showed,  that  logarithms  are  easily  applicable  on 
this  principle  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  height  of  mountains.  Thijs  was  in  the 
year  1685.  Newton  two  years  afterwards  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  same,  ex- 
tended to  the  case  when  gravity  is  not  constant,  but  varies  as  any  power  of  the  dis- 
tance from  a  given  centre. 

To  the  assiduous  observations  and  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Halley,  the  natural 
history  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  ocean,  and  of  magnetism,  are  all  under  the  greatest 
obligations.  For  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  these  objects,  this  ardent  and  philoso- 
phical observer  relinquished  the  quiet  of  academical  retirement,  and,  having  gone  to 
St.  Helena,  by  a  residence  of  a  year  in  that  island,  not  only  made  an  addition  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  stars,  of  860  from  the  southern  .hemisphere,  but  returned  with  great 
acquisitions  both  of  nautical  and  meteorological  knowledge.  His  observatioiis  on 
evaporation  were  the  foundation  of  two  valuable  papers  on  the  origin -of  fountains ;  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  sufficiency  of  the  vapour  taken  up  into  the  atmosphere, 
to  maintain  the  perennial  flow  of  springs  and  rivers,  was  established  by  undeniable  evi- 
dence. The  difficulty  which  men  found  in  conceiving  how  a  precarious  and  acci- 
dental supply  like  that  of  the  rains,  can  sufficiently  provide  for  a  great  and  regular 
expenditure  like  that  of  the  rivers,  had  given  rise  to  those  various  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  fountains,  which  had  hitherto  divided  the  scientific  world.    A  long  re- 
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fiidence  on  the  summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean,  visited  twice 
every  year  by  the  vertical  sun,  would  have  afforded  to  an  observer,  less  quick-sighted 
than  Halley,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  of  evaporation  carried  on  with  such 
rapidity  and  copiousness  as  to  be  a  subject  of  exact  measurement  From  this  ex« 
treme  case,  he  could  infer  the  medium  quantity,  at  least  by  approximation ;  and  he 
proved  that,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  humidity  daily  raised  up  by  evaporation  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  which  is  discharged  by  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it.  The 
origin  of  fountains  was  no  longer  questioned,  and  of  the  multitude  of  opinions  on  that 
subject,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  philosophers,  all  but  one  entirely  disappeared.^ 

Beside  the  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  Halley  made  two  others ;  the  British  government 
having  been  enlightened,  and  liberal  enough  to  despise  professional  etiquette^  where 
the  interests  of  science  were  at  stake,  and  to  entrust  to  a  Doctor  of  Laws  the  com* 
mand  of  a  ship  of  war,  in  which  he  traversed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  in 
various  directions,  as  fiur  as  the  53d  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  returned  with  a  col« 
lection  of  fiicts  and  observations  for  the  improvement  of  geography,  meteorology, 
and  navigation,  fiur  beyond  that  which  any  individual  traveller  or  voyager  had  hi- 
therto brought  together. 

The  variation  of  the  compass  was  long  before  this  time  known  to  exist,  but  its  laws 
had  never  yet  been  ascertained.  These  Halley  now  determined  from  his  own  obser- 
vations, combined  with  those  of  former  navigators,  in  so  far  as  to  trace,  on  a  nautical 
chart,  the  lines  of  the  same  variation  over  a  great  part  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  affording  to  the  navigator  the  ready  means  of  correcting  the  errors  which  the 
deviation  of  the  needle  from  the  true  meridian  was  calculated  to  produce.  In  his  dif- 
ferent traverses  he  had  four  times  intersected  the  line  of  no  variation,  which  seemed 
to  divide  the  earth  into  two  parts,  the  variations  on  the  east  side  being  towards  the 
west,  and  on  the  west  side  towards  the  east.  These  lines  being  found  to  change  theif 
position  in  the  course  of  time,  the  place  assigned  to  the  magnetical  poles  could  not  be 
permanent  Any  theory,  therefore,  which  could  afford  an  explanation  of  their  changes 
must  necessarily  be  complex  and  difficult  to  be  established.  The  attempt  of  Halley 
to  give  such  an  explanation,  though  extremely  ingenious,  was  liable  to  great  objec- 
tions, and  while  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  the  theories  which  have  been  laid 
down  befinre  the  phenomena  had  been  sufficiently  explored,  the  general  &ct8  which 

]  PUbtophkat  TrofuaUions,  16S7«  VoL  XVL  p.  366. 
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he  estaUiahed  have  led  to  moat  of  the  improvements  and  discoveries  whieh  have  since 

> 

been  made  respecting  the  polarity  of  the  needle. 

Besides  the  conclusion  just  mentioned^  Br  Halley  derived,  from  his  observations^ 
a  very  complete  history  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  the  tropical  regions,  viz.  the 
trade«wind,  and  the  monsoona,  together  with  many  interesting  facts,  concerning  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides.  The  chart  which  contained  an  epitome  of  all  these  facts  was 
published  in  1701. 

The  above  are  only  a  part  of  the  obligations  which  the  sdenees  are  under  to  the 
obsenrations  and  reasonings  of  this  ingenious  and  indefittigable  inquirer.  Halley  was 
indeed  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  his  age.  A  scholar  well 
versed  in  the  learned  languages,  and  a  geometer  profoundly  skilled  in  the  ancient  ana^ 
lysis,  he  restored  to  their  original  elegance  some  of  the  precious  fragments  of  that 
analysis,  which  time  happily  had  not  entirely  de£eu^.  He  was  well  acquainted  also 
with  the  algebraical  and  fluxionary  calculus,  and  was  both  in  theory  and  practice  a 
profound  and  laborious  astronomer.  Finally,  he  was  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  (x£* 
ten  stimulated,  with  good  effect,  the  tardy  purposes  of  that  great  philosopher.  Few 
men,  therefore,  of  any  period,  have  more  claims  than  Halley  on  the  gratitude  of  suc-> 
ceeding  ages. 

The  invention  of  the  thermometer  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  improvements 
made  on  that  instrument  about  this  period,  laid  the  foundation  of  many  fitture  dis^ 
coveries.  The  discovery  of  two  fixed  temperatures,  each  marked  by  the  same  expan-^ 
rion  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  and  the  same  condition  of  the  fluid  in  which 
it  Ib  immersed,  was  made  about  this  time.  The  di&rences  of  temperature  were  thus 
subjected  to  exact  measurement;  the  phenomena  of  heat  became,  of  course,  known 
with  more  certainty  and  predsion ;  and  that  substance  or  virtue,  to  which  nothing 
is  impenetrable,  and  which  finds  its  way  through  the  rarest  and  the  densest  bodies, 
apparently  with  the  same  fiicility,—- whidi  determines  so  many  of  our  sensations,  and 
of  which  the  distribution  so  materially  influences  all  the  i^enomena  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  came  now  to  be  known,  not  indeed  in  its  essence,  but  as  to 
all  the  characters  in  which  we  are  practically  or  experimentally  concerned.  The 
treatise  on  Fire,  in  Boerhaave's  Chetnutry,  is  a  great  advance  beyond  any  thing  on 
that  sulject  hitherto  known,  and  touches,  notwithstanding  many  enors  and  imper* 
fections,  on  most  of  the  great  truthit,  which  time,  experience,  and  ingenuity,  have 
since  brought  into  view. 
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It  was  in  this  period  also,  that  dectiidty  may  he  said  first  to  have  taken  a  adentific 
fonn.  The  power  of  amber  to  attract  small  hodies,  after  it  has  been  rubbed^  i/i  said  to 
have  been  known  to  Thales,  and  is  certainly  made  mention  of  by  Theophrastus*  The 
observations  of  Gilbert,  a  physician  of  Colchester,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
though  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years,  made  the  first  addition  to  the  transient 
and  superficial  remarks  of  the  Greek  naturatist,  and  afford  a  pretty  full  enumonu 
tion  of  the  bodies  which  can  be  rendered  electrical  by  friction.  The  Academia 
del  Cimento,  Boyle,  and  Otto  Guericke,  followed  in  the  same  course;  and  the 
latter  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  crackling  noise  and  faint  light  which  dec- 
tridty  sometimes  produced.  These,  however,  were  hardly  perceived,  and  it  was 
by  Dr  Wall,  as  described  in  the  Philosophical  Tyansacttons,  that  they  were  first 
distinctly  observed.^  By  a  singularly  fortunate  anticipation,  he  remarks  of  the 
light  and  crackling,  that  they  seemed  in  some  degree  to  represent  thunder  and 
lightning. 

After  the  experiments  of  Hauksbee  in  1709>  by  whidi  the  knowledge  of  this  my- 
sterious substance  was  oonsiderably  advanced,  Wheeler  and  Gray,  who  had  discovered 
that  one  body  could  communicate  electricity  to  another  without  rubbing,  being  will* 
ing  to  try  to  what  distance  the  electrical  virtue  might  be  thus  conveyed,  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  communication,  a  hempen  rope,  which  they  extended  to 
a  considerable  length,  supporting  it  from  the  sides,  by  threads  which,  in  order  to  pre^ 
vent  the  dissipation  of  the  electricity,  they  thought  it  proper  to  make  as  slender  as  pos- 
sible. They  employed  silk  threads  with  that  view,  and  found  the  experiment  to  suc- 
ceed. Thinking  that  it  would  succeed  still  better,  if  the  supports  were  made  still 
more  slendar,  they  tried  very  fine  metallic  wire,  and  were  surprised  to  find,  that  the 
hempen  rope,  thus  supported,  conveyed  no  electricity  at  all.  It  wai^  therefore,  as 
hmg^plkf  and  not  as  being  small^  that  the  threads  had  served  to  retain  the  dectri- 
dty.  This  accident  led  to  the  great  distinction  of  substances  conducting,  and  not 
conducting  electridty.  An  extensive  fidd  of  inquiry  was  thus  opened,  a  fortunate  ae* 
ddent  having  supplied  an  instantia  cruets,  and  enabled  these  experimenters  to  distin« 
guish  between  what  was  essentid  and  what  was  casud  in  the  operation  they  had  per- 
formed.   The  history  of  dectridty,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  abounds  with  &cita 


1  Wall's  paper  is  in  the  Transaction  for  1708,  VoL  XXVL  No.  314,  p.  Cd^Hauksbee  on  EhdrkalLight, 
in  the  same  volume.    See  JbrUlgmeiU,  VoL  V.  40S,  411. 
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of  diifl  Idiid;  and  no  maii^  who  would  study  the  nature  of  indueti^e  aeieaee,  and  the 
rales  £n  the  interpietation  of  nature^  can  employ  himself  hotter  than  in  tnunng  the 
pn^;re«s  of  these  discoyeries.  He  will  find  abundant  reason  to  admire  the  ingenuity 
as  wen  as  the  industry  of  the  inquirers,  hut  he  will  often  find  aocidait  come  in  very 
opportunely  to  the  assistance  of  both*  The  experiments  of  Wheeler  and  Gray  arQ 
described  in  the  Transactions  for  1789. 


.   '  Section  IIL 

OPTICS- 

Thb  inyention  of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  the  discoveries  made  concern- 
ing the  properties  of  light  and  the  laws  of  yision,  added  to  the  fiuolity  of  applying 
mathematical  reasoning  as  an  instrument  of  investigation,  had  long  ^ven  a  peculiar 
interest  to  optical  researches.  The  experiments  and  inquiries  of  Newton  on  that  sub- 
ject b^an  in  J  606,  and  soon  made  a  vast  addition  both  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  science.  He  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  twenty-three  years  old ;  he  had  al^ 
ready  made  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  original  discoveries  in  the  pure  mathema- 
tics; and  the  same  young  man,  whom  we  have  been  admiring  as  the  most  profound 
and  inventive  of  geometers,  is  to  appear,  idmost  at  the  same  moment,  as^the  most  pa^ 
tient,  faithful,  and  sagacious  interpreter  of  nature.  These  characters,  though  certain- 
ly not  opposed  to  one  another,  are  not  often  combined;  but  to  be  combined  in  so  high 
a  degree,  and  in  such  early  life,  was  hitherto  without  example. 

In  hopes  of  improving  the  telescope,  by  giving  to  tiie  glasses  a  figure  different  from 
the  spherical,  he  had  begun  to  make  experiments,  and  had  procured  a  glass  prism,  in 
order,  as  he  tells  us,  to  try  with  it  the  celebrated  phenomena  of  colours.^  These  trials 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  different  refirangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  are  now  too 
well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  a  particular  description. 


^'PhiL  Trans.  VoL  VI.  (1672),  p.  S075.  Also  Hutton's  Abridgment,  V6L  I.  p.  678.  The  account  of 
the  experimentfl  is  in  a  letter  to  Oldenburgh,  dated  February  1672;  it  is  the  first  of  Newton's  works  that 
was  published.  It  is  plain  from  what  is  said  above,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  were  not 
unknown  at  that  time,  however  little  they  were  understood,  and  however  impeffectly  observed. 
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Having  admitted  a  beam  of  light  into  a  dark  chamber,  through  a  hole  in  the  win*- 
dow-fihutter,  and  made  it  fidl  on  a  glass  prism,  so  placed  as  to  cast  it  on.  the  oppo- 
site wall,  his  was  delighted  to  observe  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  sun's  image,  and 
not  less  surprised  to  observe  its  figure,  which,  instead  of  being  circular,  as  he  ex^ 
pected,  was  oblong  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  the  prism,  so  as  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  rounded  at  the  two  ends,  and  nearly  five  times  as 
long  as  it  was  broad. 

When  he  reflected  on  these  appearances,  he  saw  nothing  that  could  explain  the 
elongation  of  the  image  but  the  supposition  that  some  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  pas- 
sing through  the  prism,  were  more  refiracted  than  others,  so  that  rays  which  were 
parallel  when  they  fell  on  the  prism,  diverged  from  one  anotW  after  refraction, 
the  rays  that  di£Pered  in  refirangibility  differing  also  in  colour.  '  The  spectrum^  or 
solar  image,  would  thus  consist  of  a  series  of  circular  images,  partly  covering  one 
another,  and  partly  projecting  one  beyond  another,  from  the  red  or  least  refrangible 
rays,  in  succession,  to  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  the  most  re- 
frangible of  all. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  tried  every  other  hypothesis  which  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind  by  the  test  of  -experiment,  and  proved  its  £Etllacy,  that  he  adopted  this  as  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena.  Even  after  these  rejections,  his  explanation  had 
still  to  abide  the  sentence  of  an  experimentum  cruets. 

Having  admitted  the  light  and  applied  a  prism  as  before,  he  received  the  coloured 
spectrum  on  a  board  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  first,  and  also 
pierced  with  a  small  hole.  The  coloured  light  which  passed  through  this  second 
hole  was  made  to  fall  on  a  prism,  and  afterwards  received  on  the  opposite  wall.  It 
was  tiien  found  that  the  rays  which  had  been  most  refracted,  or  most  bent  from  their 
course  by  the  first  prism,  were  most  refracted  also  by  the  second,  though  no  new 
colours  were  produced.  ''  So,"  says  he,  **  the  true  cause  of  the  length  of  the  image 
was  detected  to  be  no  other  ^  than  that  light  consists  of  rays  differently  refrangible, 
which,  without  any  respect  to  a  difference  in  their  incidence,  were,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  transmitted  towards  divers  parts  of  the  wall."^ 

It  was  also  observed,  that  when  the  rays  which  fell  on  the  second  prism  were  all  of 
the  same  colour,  the  image  formed  by  refraction  was  truly  circular,  and  of  the  same 


»  PhU  Trans.  Vol.  VI.  (1672),  Na  80.  p.  S075. 
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colour  with  the  incideiit  light.    This  ii  one  of  the  most  oondn^ve  and  latisfiwfedry  of 
all  the  experiments. 

When  the  lun'a  light  is  thus^admitted  fint  thnnigh  one  apertuie^  and  then  thiong^ 
another  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  and  is  afterwards  made  to  £dl  on  a  prism,  as  the 
rays  come  only  from  a  part  of  the  sun's  disk,  the  spectrum  has  nearly  the  same  length 
as  before,  but  the  breadth  is  greatly  diminished ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  %ht  at 
each  point  is  purer,  it  is  free  from  penumbra,  and  the  confines  of  the  different  colours 
can  be  more  accurately  traced.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Newton  measured  the  extent 
of  each  colour,  and  taking  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  measures,  he  assigned  the 
following  proportions,  dividing  the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  exclusive  of  its 
rounded  terminations,  into  860  equal  parts;  of  these  the 


Red  occupied        •        45 

Onnge 

27 

YeUow 

48 

Green 

.         .        60 

Blue 

60 

Indigo 

40 

Violet 

80 

Between  the  divisions  of  the  spectrum,  thus  made  by  the  different  colours,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  monochord  by  the  notes  of  music,  Newton  conceived  that  there  was 
an  analogy,  and  indeed  an  identity  of  ratios ;  but  experience  has  since  shown  that  this 
analogy  was  accidental,  as  the  species  occupied  by  the  different  colours  do  not  di- 
vide the  spectrum  in  the  same  ratio,  when  prisms  of  different  kinds  of  glass  are 
employed. 

Such  were  the  experiments  by  which  Newton  first  ''  untwisted  all  the  shining  robe 
of  day,**  and  made  known  the  texture  of  the  magic  garment  which  nature  has  so  kind- 
ly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  visible  world.  From  them  it  followed,  that  colours 
are  not  qualities  which  light  derives  from  refraction  or  reflection,  but  are  original  and 
connate  properties  connected  with  the  different  degrees  of  refrangibility  that  belong  to 
the  diffierent  rays.  The  same  colour  is  always  joined  to  the  same  degree  of  refrangibi- 
lity, and  conversely,  the  same  degree  of  refirangibility  to  the  same  colour. 

Though  the  seven  already  eniunerated  are  primary  and  simple  colours,  any  of 
them  may  also  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  others.    A  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue. 
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for  instance*  makes  green ;  of  red  and  yellow  orange;  and*  in  general,  if  two  colours, 
which  are  not  very  &r  asunder  in  the  natural  series,  be  mixed  together,  ihey  com- 
pound the  colour  that  is  in  the  middle  between  them. 

But  the  most  surprising  composition  of  all,  Newton  observes,  is  that  of  whiteness ; 
which  is  not  produced  by  one  sort  of  rays,  but  by  the  mixture  of  all  the  colours' in  a 
certain  proportion,  namely,  in  that  proportion  which  they  have  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
This  fact  may  be  said  to  be  made  out  both  by  analysis  and  composition.  The  white  light 
of  the  sun  can  be  separated,  as  we  have  just  seen,  into  the  seven  simple  colours ;  and 
if  these  colours  be  united  again  they  form  white.  Should  any  of  them  have  been 
wanting,  or  not  in  its  due  proportion,  the  white  produced  is  defective. 

It  appeared,  too,  that  natural  bodies,  of  whatever  colour,  if  viewed  by  simple  and 
homogeneous  light,  are  seen  of  the  colour  of  that  light  and  of  no  other.  Newton  tried 
this  very  satisfiustory  experiment  on  bodies  of  all  colours,  and  found  it  to  hold  uniform- 
ly ;  the  light  was  never  changed  by  the  colour  of  the  body  that  r^ected  it. 

Newton,  'thus  furnished  with  so  many  new  and  accurate  notions  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  production  of  colour,  proceeded  to,  apply  them  to  the  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena. The  subject  which  naturally  oflPered  itself  the  first  to  this  analysis  was  the  rain- 
bow, which,  by  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  its  figure,  added  to  tl}e  brilliancy  q£  its 
colours,  in  every  age  has  equally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  peasant  and  of  the  phi- 
losopher. That  two  refiractiona  and  one  reflection  were  at  least  a  part  of  the  machi- 
nery which  aatore  empbyed  in  tibe  construction  of  this  splendid  arch,  had  been  known 
from  the  time  of  Antonio  de  Dominis  ;^  and  the  manner  in  which  the  arched  figure  is 
produced  bad  been  diown  by  Descartes;  so  that  it  only  remained  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  colom:  and  its  dfistribtttim*  As  the  colours  were  the  same  with  those  ex- 
hibited hf  the  prism»  and  succeeded  in  the  same  order,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  tluut 
the  cause  was  the  same.  Newton  showed  the  truth  of  his  prindples  by  calculating 
the  extent  of  tiie  amh,  the  breadth  of  the  odoured  bow,  the  position  of  the  secondary 
bow,  its  distance  fimn  the  primary,  and  by  explaining  the  invernon  of  the  colours.* 
Tbeve  ia  not,  perhaps,  in  science  any  happier  applioatioa  of  theOry».or  any  in  which 
the  mwA  rests  with  fbUer  eai^enee. 

Other  meleorib  appearances  seemed  to  be  capaUe  of  similar  explanations,  hxA  tke 
phenomena  being  no  wliete  so  regubnr  or  oo  readily  sal^ected  ta  meaaurameat  as  those 


»  Note  F,  at  the  end.  «  Qp^icf,  Book  I.  prop. ». 
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of  the  rainbow,  the  theory  cannot  be  brought  to  so  severe  a  test,  nor  the  evidence  reH^ 
dered  so  satisfactory. 

But  a  more  difficult  task  remained, — ^to  explain  the  permanent  colour  of  natural 
bodies.  Here,  however,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  colour  comes  from  the  rays  of 
light,  so  we  must  conclude  that  one  body  is  red  and  another  violet,  because  the  one  is 
disposed  to  reflect  the  red  or  least  refrangible  rays,  and  the  other  to  reflect  the  violet  or 
the  most  refrangible.  Every  body  manifests  its  disposition  to  reflect  the  light  ^of  its 
own  peculiar  colour,  by  this,  that  if  you  cast  on  it  pure  light,  first  of  its  own  colour, 
and  then  of  any  other,  it  will  reflect  the  first  much  more  copiously  than  the  second. 
If  cinnabar,  for  example,  and  ultra-marine  blue  be  both  exposed  to  the  same  red  ho- 
mogeneous light,  they  will  both  appear  red ;  but  the  cinnabar  strongly  luminous  and 
resplendent,  and  the  ultra-marine  of  a  faint  obscure  red.  If  the  homogeneal  light 
thrown  on  them  be  blue,  the  converse  of  the  above  will  take  place. 

Transparent  bodies,  particularly  fluids,  often  transmit  light  of  one  colour  and  reflect 
light  of  another.  HaUey  told  Newton,  that,  being  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  sea 
in  a  diving-bell,  in  a  clear  sunshine  day,  the  upper  side  of  his  hand,  on  which  the  sun 
shone  darkly  through  the  water,  and  through  a  small  glass  window  in  the  diving-bell, 
appeared  of  a  red  colour^  like  a  damask  rose,  while  the  water  below,  and  the  under 
part  of  his  hand,  looked  green.^ 

But,  in  explaining  the  permanent  colour  of  bodies,  this  difficulty  always  presents 
itself, — ^Suppose  that  a  body  reflects  red  or  green  light,  what  is  it  that  decomposes 
the  light,  and  separates  the  red  or  the  green  from  the  rest  ?  Refraction  is  the  only 
means  of  decomposing  light,  and  separating  the  rays  of  one  degree  of  refrangibility 
and  of  one  colour,  from  those  of  another.  This  appears  to  have  been  what  led  Newton 
to  study  the  colours  produced  by  light  passing  through  thin  plates  of  any  transparent 
substance.  The  appearances  are  very  remarkable,  and  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, both  of  Boyle  and  of  Hook,  but  the  facts  observed  by  them  remained  insu- 
lated in  their  hands,  and  unconnected  with  other  optical  phenomena. 

It  probably  had  been  often  remarked,  that  when  two  transparent  bodies,  such  as 
glass,  of  which  the  surfaces  were  convex  in  a  certain  degree,  were  pressed  together,  a 
black  spot  was  formed  at  the  contact  of  the  two,  which  was  surrounded  with  coloured 
rings,  more  or  less  regular,  according  to  the  form  of  the  surfaces.    In  order  to  ana- 

*  Optics,  p.  115.    Horseley's  edit. 
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lyse  a  pbenomenon  that  seemed  in  itself  not  a  little  curidus,  Newton  proposed  to  nteke 
the  experiment  with  surfiEUses  of  a  regular  curvature,  such  as  was  capable  of  being 
measured.  He  took  two  object  glasses,  one  a  plano-convex  for  a  fourteen  feet  tele- 
scope, the  other  a  double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet,  and  upon  this  last  he  laid 
the  other  with  its  plane  side  downwards,  pressing  them  gently  together.  At  their 
contact  in  the  centre  was  a  pellucid  spot,  through  which  the  light  passed  without  suf- 
fering any  reflection.  Round  this  spot  was  a  coloured  drde  or  ring,  exhibiting  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  red.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  pellucid  or  dark  ring^  then  a 
coloured  ring  of  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  all  copious  and  vivid  except 
the  green.  The  third  coloured  ring  consisted  of  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
red.  The  fourth  consisted  of  green  and  red;  those  that  succeeded  became  gradually 
more  dilute  and  ended  in  whiteness.     It  wias  posdble  to  count  as  fiir  as  seven. 

The  colours  of  these  rings  were  so  marked  by  peculiarities  in  shade  and  vivacity, 
that  Newton  considered  them  as  belonging  to  different  orders;  so  that  an  eye  ac* 
customed  to  examine  them,  on  any  particular  colour  of  a  natural  object  being  pointed 
out,  would  be  able  to  determine  to  what  order  in  this  series  it  belonged. 

Thus  we  have  a  system  of  rings  or  zones  surrounding  a  dark  central  spot,  and  them- 
selves alternately  dark  and  coloured,  that  is,  alternately  transmitting  the  light  and  re- 
flecting it.  It  is  evident  that  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  air  interposed  between  the 
glasses,  at  each  of  those  rings,  must  be  a  very  material  element  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  system.  Newton,  therefore,  undertook  to  compute  their  thickness.  Having  care- 
fully measured  the  diameters  of  the  flrst  six  coloured  rings,  at  the  most  lucid  part  of 
each,  he  found  their  squares  to  be  as  the  progression  of  odd  numbers  1,  S,  ^  T,  &e. 
The  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  dark  spot  to  each  of  these  circum- 
ferences, were,  therefore,  in  the  same  ratio,  and  consequently  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
of  air,  or  the  intervals  between  the  glasses,  were  as  the  numbers  1^  S,  5,  7>  &c^ 

When  the  diameters  of  the  dark  or  pellueid  rings  which  separated  the  coloured 
rings  were  measured,  their  squares  were  found  to  be  as  the  even  numbers  0,  2;  4,  6, 
and,  therefore,  the  thickness  of  the  plates  through  which  the  light  was  wholly  trans- 
mitted were  as  the  same  numbers.  A  great  many  repeated  measurements  assured  the 
accuracy  of  these  determinations. 

As  the  curvature  of  the  convex  glass  on  which  the  flat  sorfilce  of  the  plano-convex 
rested  was  known,  and  as  the  diiameters  ef  the  rings  were  measmred  in  inches,  it  was 
easy  to  compute  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  ak^  which  correspond^  to  the  different: 
rings. 
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When  the  rings  were  examined  by  looking  through  the  lenses  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection^  the  central  spot  appeared  white,  and,  in  other  rings,  red  was  opposite  to  bine, 
yellow  to  violet,  and  green  to  a  compound  of  red  and  violet ;  the  colours  formed  by 
the  transmitted  and  the  reflected  light  being,  what  is  now  called,  complementary,  or 
nearly  so,  of  one  another ;  that  is,  such  as  when  mixed  produce  white. 

When  the  fluid  between  the  glasses  was  different  from  air,  as  when  it  was  water, 
the  succession  of  rings  was  the  same ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  the  rings  them* 
selves  were  narrower. 

When  experiments  on  thin  plates  were  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  pUte  was  of  a 
denser  body  than  the  surrounding  medium,  as  in  the  case  of  soap-bubbles,  the  same 
phenomena  were  observed  to  take  place.  These,  phenomena  Newton  also  examined 
with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  and  even  bestowed  particular  care  on  having  the  soap- 
bubbles  as  perfect  and  durable  as  their  frail  structure  would  admit.  In  the  eye  of  phi- 
losophy no  toy  is  despicable,  and  no  occupation  frivolous,  that  can  assist  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth. 

To  the  different  degrees  of  tenuity,  then,  in  transparent  substances,  there  seemed 
to  be  attached  the  powers  of  separating  particular  colours  from  the  mass  of  light,  and 
of  rendering  them  visible  sometimes  by  reflection,  and.  in  other  cases,  by  transmis- 
sion.  As  there  is  reason  to  think,  then,  that  the  minute  parts,  the  mere  particles  of 
all  bodies,  even  the  most  opaque,  are  transparent,  they  may  very  well  be  conceived  to 
act  on  light  ajflter  the  manner  of  the  thin  plates,  and  to  produce  each,  according  to 
its  thickness  and  density,  its  appropriate  colour,  which,  therefore,  becomes  the  co- 
lour of  the  surface.  Thus  the  colours  in  which  the  bodies  round  us  appear  every-- 
where  anayed,  are  reducible  to  the  action  of  the  parts  which  constitute  their  surfaces 
on  the  refined  and  active  fluid  which  pervades,  adorns,,  and  enlightens  the  world. 

But  the  same  experiments  led  to  some  new  and  unexpected  comcludoiis,  that  seem- 
ed to  reach  the  very  essence  of  the  fluid  of  which  we  now  speak.  It  was  impossible 
to  observe,  without  wonder,  the  rings  alternately  luminous  and  dark  that  were  formed 
between  the  two. plates  of  glass  in  the  preceding  experiments^  and  determined  to  be 
what  they  were  by  the  different  thickness  of  the  air  between  the  plates,  and  having  to 
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that  thickness  the  rektions  formerly  ezpressed.  A  plate  of  which  the  thickness  was 
equal  to  a  certain  quantity  multiplied  by  an  odd  number,  gave  always  a  circle  of  the 
one  kind ;  but  if  the  thickness  of  the  plate  was  equal  to  the  same  quantity  multiplied 
by  an  even  number,  the  circle  was  of  another  kind,  the  light,  in  the  first  case,  being 
reflected,  in  the  second  transmitted.  Light  penetrating  a  thin  transparent  plate,  of 
wfaidi  the  thickness  was  m,  9m,  5fn,  &c.  was  decomposed  and  reflected;  the  same 
light  penetrating  ike  same  plat^  but  of  the  thickness  0,  Sim,  4m,  was  transmitted, 
though,  in  a  certain  degree^  also  decomposed.  The  same  light,  therefore,  was  trans- 
mitted or  reflected,  according  as  the  second  surface  of  the  plate  of  air  through  which  it 
passed  was  distant  from  the  first  by  the  interrals  0,  2,  4m,  or  m,  3m,  5m;  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  suppose  the  same  ray  to  be  successively  disposed  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  to  be  reflected  at  points  of  space  separated  from  one  another  by  the  same 
interval  m.  This  constitutes  what  Newton  called  Fits  of  easy  transmission  and  easy 
ruction,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  his  optical  discoveries.  It  is  so 
unlike  any  thing  which  analogy  teaches  us  to  expect,  that  it  has  often  been  viewed  with 
a  degree  of  incredulity,  and  regarded  as  at  best  but  a  conjecture  introduced  to  account 
fer  certain  optical  phenomena.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  just  conclusion,  for 
it  is,  in  reality,  a  necessary  inference  from  appearances  accurately  observed,  and  is  no 
less  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  fact  than  those  appearances  themselves.  The  difii- 
culty  of  assigning  a  cause  for  such  extraordinary  alternations  cannot  be  denied,  but 
does  not  entitle  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  fairly  deduced  from  experiment. 
The  principle  has  been  confirmed  by  phenomena  that  were  unknown  to  Newton 
himself,  and  possesses  this  great  and  unequivocal  character  of  philosophic  truth,  that 
it  has  served  to  explain  appearances  which  were  not  observed  till  long  after  the  time 
when  it  first  became  known. 

We  cannot  follow  the  researches  of  Newton  into  what  regards  the  colours  of 
thick  plates,  and  of  bodies  in  general.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  his  expla- 
nation of  refraction,  which  is  among  the  happiest  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
science^  and  has  the  merit  of  connecting  the  prindples  of  optics  with  those  of  dyna- 
mics* 

The  tiieory  from  which  the  explanation  we  speak  of  is  deduced  is,  that  light  is 
an  onaaation  of  particles^  moving  in  straight  lines  with  incredible  velocity,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  particles  of  transparent  bodies.  When,  therefi)re,  light  fiedls  obliquely 
on  the  sur&ce  of  such  a  body,  its  motion  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  parallel 
to  that  sur&ce,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it    Of  these^  the  first  is  not  aflTected 
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by  the  attraetion  of  the  body,  which  its  perpendicular  to  its  own  sur&ce;  and, 
therefore,  it  remains  the  same  in  the  refracted  that  it  was  in  the  incident  ray.  But 
the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  surface  is  increased  by  the  attraction  of  the  body, 
and,  according  to  the  principles  of  dynamics  (the  S9th,  Book  I.  Princip.)^  what- 
ever be  the  quantity  of  this  velocity,  its  square,  on  entering  the  same  transparent 
body,  will  always  be  augmented  by  the  same  quantity.  But  it  is  easy  to  demon- 
strate that,  if  there  be  two  right-angled  triangles,  with  a  side  in  the  one  equal  to  a 
sde  in  the  other,  the  hypothenuse  of  the  first  being  ^ven,  and  the  squares  of  their 
remaining  sided  differing  by  a  given  space,  the  sines  of  the  angles  opposite  to  the 
equal  sides  must  have  a  given  ratio  to  one  another.^  This  amounts  to  the  same  with 
saying,  that,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  in  a  given  ratio.  The  explanation  of  the  law  of  reaction  thus 
given  is  so  highly  satisfactory,  that  it  affords  a  strong  argument  in  &vaur  of  the  sys- 
tem which  considers  light  as  an  emanation  of  particles  from  luminous  bodies,  rather 
than  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  fluid.  It  is  true  that  Huygens  deduced  from  this  last 
hypothesis  an  explanation  of  the  law  of  refraction,  on  which  considerable  praise  was 
bestowed  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  ingenious, 
but  does  not  rest  on  the  same  solid  and  undoubted  principles  of  dynamics  with  the 
preceding,  nor  does,  it  leave  the  mind  so  completely  satisfied.  Newton,  in  his  Prin- 
dpia,  has  deduced  another  demonstration  of  the  same  optical  proposition  from  the. 
theory  of  eentral  forces.' 

The  different  refrangibiltty  of  the  rays  of  Ught  forms  no  exception  to  the  reasoning 
above.  The  rays  of  each  particular  colour  have  their  own  particular  ratio  subsisting 
between  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction,  or  in  each,  the  square  that  is  added 
to  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  velocity  has  its  own  value,,  which  oontinues  the  same- 
while  the  transparent  medium  is  the  same. 

Light,  in  consequence  of  these  views,  became,  in  the  hands  of  Newton,  the  means  of 
making  important  discoveries  concerning  the  internal  and  chemical  constitution  of 
bodies.  The  square  that  is  added  to  that  of  the  perpendicular  velocity  of  light  in^ 
consequence  of  the  attractive  force  of  tjie  transparent  substance,  is  properly  the  mea* 
sure  of  the  quantity  of  that  attraction,  and  is  the  same  with  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  inddent  and  the  refracted  light.    This  is  readily  deduced^. 


»  Optics,  Book  ir.  Part  iiL  prop.  10. 

« Frm.  Malh,  Lib.  I.  puop.  94.    Alw  Optkt,  Book  t  prop. «. 
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therefore,  from  the  ratio  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction ;  and  when  this 
is  done  for  different  suhstances,  it  is  found,  that  the  ahove  measure  of  the  refracting 
power  of  transparent  bodies  is  nearly  proportional  to  their  density,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whidi  contain  much  inflammable  matter  in  their  composition,  or  sulphur, 
as  it  was  then  called,  which  is  always  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  refracting 
power,^ 

Thus,  the  refracting  power,  ascertained  as  above,  when  divided  by  the  density, 
^ves  quotients  not  very  different  from  one  another,  till  we  come  to  the  inflam- 
mable bodies,  where  a  great  increase  immediately  takes  place.  In  air,  for  instance, 
the  quotient  is  5208,  in  rock-crystal  5450,  and  the  same  nearly  in  common  glass 
But  in  spirit  of  wine,  oil,  amber,  the  same  quotients  are  10121,  12607»  13654.  New- 
ton found  in  the  diamond,  that  this  quotient  is  still  greater  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing, being  14556.'  Hence  he  conjectured,  what  has  since  been  so  fully  verified  by 
experiment,  that  the  diamond,  at  least  in  part,  is  an  inflammable  body.  <  Observing, 
also,  that  the  refracting  power  of  water  is  great  for  its  density,  the  quotient,  ex- 
pounding it,  as  above,  being  7845,  he  concluded,  that  an  inflammable  substance  enters 
into  the  composition  of  that  fluid, — a  conclusion  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
one  of  the  most  certain  but  most  unexpected  results  of  chemical  analysis.  The  vi6ws 
thus  suggested  by  Newton  have  been  suecessfrilly  pursued  by  future  inquirers,  and 
the  action  of  bodies  on  light  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  of  examining  into 
their  internal  constitution. 

I  should,  have  before  remarked,  that  the  alternate  disposition  to  be  easily  reflected 
and  easily  transmitted,  serves  to  explain  the  fact,  that*  all  teansparent  substances  reflect 
a  portion  of  the  incident  light.  The  reflection  of  light  from  the  surfaces  of  opaque 
bodies,  and  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  transparent  bodies,  appears  to  be  produced  by 
a  repulsive  force  exerted  by  those  surfaces  at  a  determinate  but  very  small  distance, 
in  consequence  of  which  there  is  stretched  out  over  them  an  elastic  web  through 
which  the  particles  of  light,  notwithstanding  their  incredible  velocity,  are  not  always 
able  to  penetrate.'  In  the  case  of  a  transparent  body,  the  light  which,  when  it  arrives 
at  this  outwork,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  in  a  fit  of  easy  reflection,  obeys  of  course  the 
repulsive  force^  and  is  reflected  back  again.     The  particles,  on  the  other  hand,  which 


.     1  Newton's  Optics,  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 

3  A  velocity  that  enables  light  to  pass  firom  the  sun  tQ  the  earth  in  8'  Id"',  as  is  deduced  from  the  eclip- 
ses of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
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are  in  the  ttate  whidi  disposes  them  to  be  transmitted^  overcome  the  repnlave  force,  and» 
entering  into  the  interior  of  Ae  transparent  body,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  its  at- 
tractive fi>roe»  and  obey  the  law  of  refraction  akeady  explained.  If  these  rays,  how- 
ever, reach  the  second  snr&ce  of  the  transparent  body  (that  body  being  supposed 
denser  than  the  medium  surrounding  it),  in  a  direction  having  a  certain  obliquity  to 
that  surfiice,  the  attraction  will  not  suffer  the  rays  to  emerge  into  the  rarer  medium,  but 
will  force  them  to  return  back  into  the  transparent  body.  Thus  the  reflection  of  light 
at  the  second  sur&ce  of  a  transparent  body  is  produced,  not  by  the  repulsion  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  was  about  to  enter,  but  by  the  attraction  of  that  which  it  was  pre- 
paring to  leave. 

The  first  account  of  the  experiments  from  which  all  these  conclusions  were  de- 
duced, was  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  167S,  and  tiie  admiration 
excited  by  their  brilliancy  and  their  novelty  may  easily  be  imagined.  Among  the 
men  of  science,  the  most  enlightened  were  the  most  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  Huy- 
gens,  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  says  of  them,  and  of  the  truths  ihey  were  the 
means  of  making  known,  **  Quorum  respectu  omnia  hue  usque  edita  j^jwnia  sunt  et 
prorsus  puerUia.^  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  person  who,  of  all  men  living,  was 
the  best  able  to  judge  and  had  the  best  right  to  be  fiistidious  in  what  related  to  optical 
experiments  and  discoveries.  But  all  were  not  equally  candid  with  the  Dutch  phi- 
losopher ;  and  though  the  discovery  now  commimicated  had  every  thing  to  recom- 
mend it  which  can  arise  from  what  is  great,  new,  and  angular;  though  it  was  not  a 
theory  or  a  system  of  opinions,  but  the  generalisation  of  facts  made  known  by  experi- 
ments; and  though  it  was  brought  forward  in  the  most  flimple  and  unpretending 
^EHrm,  a  host  of  enemies  appeared,  each  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence 
of  being  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  imanimous  voice  of  posterity  was  to 
confirm.  In  this  contention,  the  envy  and  activity  of  Hook  did  not  &il  to  give  him 
the  advantage,  and  he  communicated  his  objections  to  Newton's  conclusions  eoncem- 
iflg  the  refrangibility  of  light  in  less  than  a  month  after  they  had  been  read  in  the 
Royal  Society.  He  admitted  the  aocuracy  of  the  experiments  themsehes,  but  de» 
nied  that  the  cause  of  the  colour  is  any  quality  residing  permanentiy  in  the  rays 
of  light,  any  more  than  that  the  sounds  emitted  from  the  pipes  of  an  organ  exist 
originally  in  the  air.  An  imaginary  analogy  between  sound  and  light  seems  ta 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  his  optical  theories.  He  conceived  that  colour  u  no- 
tlnng  but  the  disturbance  of  light  by  pulses  propagated  through  it ;  that  Uaekness 
proceeds  from  the  scarcity,  whiteness  from  the  plenty,  of  undisturbed  light ;  and  that 
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the  prism  acts  by  erciting  different  pulses  in  this  fluid,  which  pulses  give  rise  to 
the  sensations  of  colour.  This  obscure  and  unintelligible  theory  (if  we  may  honour 
what  is  unintelligible  with  the  name  of  a  theory)  he  accompanied  with  a  multi- 
tude of  captious  objections  to  the  reasonings  of  Newton,  whom  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  charge  with  borrowing  from  him  without  acknowledgment.-  To  all  this  Newton 
replied,  with  the  solidity,  calmness,  and  modesty,  which  became  the  understanding 
and  the^  temper  of  a  true  philosopher. 

The  new  theory  of  colours  was  quickly  assailed  by  several  other  writers.  Who  seem 
all  to  have  had  a  better  apology  than  Hooke  for  the  errors  into  which  they  felL 
Among  them  one  of  the  first  was  Father  Fardies,  who  wrote  against  the  experiments, 
and  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  hypothesis,  of  Newton.  A  satisfactory  and  calm 
reply  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  which  he  had  the  candour  very  readily  to  acknow- 
ledge. A  countryman  of  his^  Mariotte,  was  more  difficult  to  be  reconciled,  and,  . 
though  very  conversant  with  experiment,  appears  never  to  have  succeeded  in  re-^ 
peating  the  experiments  of  Newton.  Desaguliers,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  re- 
peated the  experiments  doubted. of  before  the  Royal  Society,  where  Mcmmort,  a 
countryman  and  a  friend  of  Mariotte,  was  present.^ 

MM.  Linus  and  Lucas,  both  of  Leige>  objected  to  Newton's  experiments  as  inac- 
'curate ;  the  first,  because,  on  attempting  to  repeat  them,  he  had  not  obtained  the  same 
results ;  and  the  second,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  perceive  that  a  red  object 
and  a  blue  required  the  focal  distance  to  be  different  when  they  were  viewed  through 
a  telescope.    Newton  replied  with  great  patience  and  good  temper  to  both. 

The  series  was  closed,  in  1727>  by  the  work  of  an  Italian  author,  Rizetti,  who,  in 
like  manner,  called  in  question  the  accuracy  of  experiments  which  he  himself  had  not 
been  able  to  repeat.  Newton  was  now  no  more,  but  Desaguliers,  in  consequence  of 
Rizetti's  doubts,  instituted  a  s&ies  of  experiments  which  seemed  to  set  the  matter,  en- 
tirely at  rest.  These  experiments  are  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1728. 

An  inference  which  Newton  had  imme^ately  drawn  from  the  discoveries  above 
described  was,  that  the  great  source  of  imperfection  in  the  refracting  telescope  was  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  lights  and  that  there  were  stronger  reasons  than 
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either  Mersenne  or  Gxegorj  had  guspeeted,  for  looking  to  reflection  for  the  impioye- 
ment  of  optical  instmments.  It  was  evident,  from  the  different  refirangihility  of  light» 
that  the  rays  coming  from  the  same  point  of  an  object,  when  decomposed  by  the  re- 
fraction of  a  lens^  must  converge  to  different  fod;  the  red  rays*  for  example  to  a  point 
more  distant  from  the  lens,  and  the  violet  to  one  nearer  by  about  a  fifty«fourth  part  of 
the  focal  distance.  Hence  it  was  not  merely  from  the  aberration  of  the  rays  caused  by 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  lens  that  the  imperfection  of  the  images  fornied  by  refrac- 
tion arose,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  refraction  itself.  It  was  evident,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  a  combination  of  lenses  with  opposite  figures,  one  convex,  for  instance,  and 
another  concave,  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  two  contrary  dispersions  to  correct  one 
another.  But  it  appeared  to  Newton,  on  examining  different  refracting  substances, 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  coloured  rays  never  could  be  corrected  except  when  the 
refraction  itself  was  entirely  destroyed,  for  he  thought  he  had  discovered  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  refraction  and  of  the  dispersion  in  different  substances  bore  always  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  his  conclusions 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiment;  and  it  will,  accordingly,  fiill 
under  discussion  in  another  part  of  this  discourse. 

Having  taken  the  resolution  of  constructing  a  reflecting  telescope,  he  set  about 
doing  so  with  his  own  hands.  There  was,  indeed,  at  that  time,  no  other  means  by 
which  such  a  work  could  be  accomplished ;  the  art  of  the  ordinary  glass-grinder  not 
being  sufficient  to  give  to  metallic  specula  the  polish  which  was  required.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  Gregory  had  entirely  failed  in  realising  his  very  ingenious  optical 
invention. 

Newton^  however,  himself  possessed  excellent  bands  for  mechanical  operations,  and 
could  use  them  to  better  purpose  than  is  common  with  men  so  much  immersed  in 
deep  and  abstract  speculation.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  mechanical  invention  was 
one  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  which  began  to  unfold  itself  at  a  very  early  period* 
In  some  letters  subjoined  to  a  Memoir  drawn  up  after  his  death  by  his  nephew  Conduit, 
it  is  said,  that,  when  a  boy,  Newton  used  to  amuse  himself  with  constructing  machines, 
mills,  &c.  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  he  displayed  great  ingenuity;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  then  acquired  that  use  of  his  hands  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  learned  at  a  later 
period.  To  this,  probably,  we  owe  the  neatness  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  optical 
experiments  above  referred  to  were  contrived  and  executed,— experiments  of  so  diffi« 
cult  a  nature,  that  any  error  in  the  manipulation  would  easily  defeat  the  effect,  and 
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appears  actually  to  have  done  so  with  many  of  those  who  objected  to  his  experi** 
luents/ 

He  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  construction  of  his  telescope^  and  his  first  communi- 
cation with  Oldenburg,  and  the  first  reference  to  his  optical  experiments,  is  connect- 
ed with  the  construction  of  this  insj^rument,  and  mentioned  in  a  letter  dated  the  1 1th 
January  1672.  He  had  then  been  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  he  says,  *'  If  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Society  shall 
be  conferred  on  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  testify  my  gratitude  by  communicating  what 
my  poor  and  solitary  endeavours  can  efiect  toward  the  promoting  its  philosophical 
designs.'"  Such  was  the  modesty  of  the  man  who  was  to  efiect  a  greater  revolution 
in  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  than  any  individual  had  yet  done,  and  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  individual  is  ever  destined  to  bring  about.  Success,  however,  never 
altered  the  temper  in  which  he  began  his  researches. 

Newton,  after  considering  the  refiection  and  refraction  of  light,  proceeded,  in  the 
third  and  last  Book  of  his  Optics,  to  treat  of  its  infkooionj  a  subject  which,  as  has  been 
remarked  in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  was  first  treated  of  by  Grimaldi.  New- 
ton having  admitted  a  ray  of  light  through  a  hole  in  a  window-shutter  into  a  dark 
chamber,  made  it  pass  by  the  edge  of  a  knife,  or,  in  some  experiments,  between 
the  edges  of  two  knives,  fixed  parallel,  and  very  near  to  one  another;  and,  by  re- 
ceiving the  light  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  different  distances  behind  the  knives,  he  ob- 
served the  coloured  firinges  which  had  been  described  by  the  Italian  optician^  and 


1  The  Memoir  of  Conduit  was  sent  to  Fontenelle  when  he  was  preparing  the  Eloge  on  Newton,  but  he 
seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and  has  passed  over  the  early  part  of  his  life  with  the  remark,  that 
one  may  apply  to  him  what  Lucan  says  of  the  Nile,  that  it  has  not  been  "  permitted  to  mortals  to  see  that 
river  in  a  feeble  state."  If  the  letters  above  referred  to  had  formed  a  part  of.  this  communication,  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  would  have  sacrificed  a  fine  comparison  to  an  instructive  fact.  In  other 
respects  Conduit's  Memmr  did  not  convey  much  information  that  could  be  of  use.  His  instructions  to 
Fontenelle  are  curious  enough ;  he  bids  him  be  sure  to  state,  that  Leibnitz  had  borrowed  the  Differential 
Calculus  from  the  Method  of  Fluxions.  He  conjured  him  in  another  place  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that 
Queen  Caroline  used  to  delight  much  in  the  conversation  of  Newton,  and  nothing  could  do  more  honour 
to  Newton  than  the  commendation  of  a  Queen,  the  MiHerva  of  her  age«  Fontenelle  was  too^^much  a  phi« 
losopher,  and  a  man  of  the  world  (and  had  himself  approached  too  near  to  the  persons  of  princes),  to  be  of 
Mr  Conduit's  opinion,  or  to  think  that  the  approbation  of  the  most  illustrious  princess  could  add  dignity 
to  the  man  who  had  made  the  three  greatest  discoveries  yet  known,  and  in  whose  hands  the  sciences  of 
Geoq^etry,  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  had  all  taken  new  forms.  If  he  had  been  called  to  write  the  Ehge 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  remarked  her  relish  for  the  conversation  of  Newton. 

On  the  whole,  the  Eloge  on  Newton  has  great  merit,  and,  to  be  the  work  of  one  who  Was  at  bottom  a 
Cartesian,  is  a  singular  example  of  candour'  and  impartiality. 

f  Birch's  Hutory  of  the  Royal  Society ,  Vol.  IIL  p.  S. 
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M  fianmifftifrj  Ibiiiid,  that  die  isjb  had  ben  acted  on  in  paanng  the  knife  edgei 
both  bjr  rqpolaiTe  and  attzaetiTe  fixees,  and  had  hegnn  to  be  so  acted  on  in  a  senoUe 
degree  when  tfaejr  woe  yet  diatant  bj  -^  of  an  inch  of  the  edges  of  the  kniTes.    His 
ei^erinientSt  however^  on  tins  snlgeet  were  inteimpted,  as  he  infonns  ns,  and  do  not 
iqppear  to  hare  been  afiterwaids  resmned.    Thejr  enabled  him*  however,  to  draw  this 
eondnnon^  that  the  path  of  the  ray  in  passing  by  the  knife  edge  was  bent  in  oppoate 
direetJQOS,  so  as  to  ferm  a  serpentine  line,  conTez  and  concave  toward  the  knife,  ac- 
cording to  die  repalsiTc  or  attractiye  forces  which  acted  at  different  distances;  that 
it  was  also  reasonable  to  condode,  that  the  phenomeDa  of  the  refractioD,  reflection, 
and  inflexion  of  light  were  all  produced  by  the  same  fiirce  varioosly  modified,  and  that 
they  did  not  arise  from  the  actual  contact  or  cdlinon  of  the  particles  of  light  with  the 
particles  of  bodies. 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Optics  concludes  with  those  celebrated  Queries  which  carry 
the  mind  so  fiir  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  speculation^  though  still  with  the  sup- 
port and  under  the  direction  either  of  direct  experiment  or  dose  anal<^.  They  are 
a  collection  of  propositions  relative  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  mutual  action  of  light 
and  of  bodies  on  one  another,  such  as  appeared  to  the  author  highly  probable,  yet 
wanting  such  complete  evidence  as  might  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  as  prindples 
established.  Such  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views,  so  many  new  and  bold  con- 
ceptions, were  never  before  combined  with  the  sobriety  and  caution  of  philosophical 
induction.  The  antidpation  of  future  discoveries,  the  assemblage  ot  so  many  facts 
from  the  most  distant  regions  of  human  research,  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  same 
points^  and  to  elucidate  the  same  questions,  are  never  to  be  suffidently  admired.  At 
the  moment  when  they  appeared,  ihey  must  have  produced  a  wonderful  sensation  in 
the  philosophic  worlds  unless,  indeed,  they  advanced  too  far  before  the  age,  and  con- 
tained too  much  which  the  comment  of  time  was  yet  required  to  eluddate. 

It  is  in  the  Queries  that  we  meet  with  the  ideas  of  this  philosopher  concerning  the 
Elastic  Ether,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  action  of  bodies 
from  one  part  of  the  universe  to  another,  and  to  which  the  phenomena  of  light,  of  heat,  of 
gravitation,  are  to  be  ascribed.  Here  we  have  his  conclusions  concerning  that  polarity 
or  peculiar  virtue  residing  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rays  of  lights  which  he  deduced 
from  the  enigmatical  phenomena  of  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Here,  also,  the  first 
step  is  made  toward  the  doctrine  of  elective  attractions  or  of  chemical  fruity,  and  to 
the  notion,  that  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  of  cohesion,  depend  on  the  al- 
ternate attractions  and  repulsions  existing  between  the  particles  of  bodies  at  different 
distances.    The  comparison  of  the  gradual  transition  from  repulsion  to  attraction  at 
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those  distances,  with  the  positive  and  negative  quantities  in  algebra,  was  first  suggested 
here,  and  is  the  same  idea  which  the  ingenuity  of  Boscovich  afterwards  expanded  into 
such  a  beautiful  and  complete  system.  Others  who  have  attempted  such  flights  had 
ended  in  mere  fiction  and  romance;  it  is  only  for  such  men  as  Bacon  or  Newton  to 
soar  beyond  the  region  of  poetical  fiction,  still  keeping  sight  of  probability,  and  alight- 
ing  again  safe  on  the  terra  firmer  of  philosophic  truth,^ 

Section  IV. 
ASTRONOMY. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  the  world  was  to  be  enlightened  by  a  new  science, 
arising  out  of  the  comparison  of  the  phenomena  of  motion  as  observed  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  laws  of  motion  as  known  on  the  earth.  Physical  astronomy  was  the  result  of 
this  comparison,  a  science  embracing  greater  objects,  and  destined  for  a  higher  flight 
than  any  other  branch  of  natural  knowledge.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  it  was  . 
by  Newton  that  the  comparison  just  referred  to  was  instituted,  and  the  riches  of  the 
new  science  unfolded  to  mankind. 

This  young  philosopher,  already  signalised  by  great  discoveries,  had  scarcely 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-fiour,  when  a  great  public  calamity  forced  him  into  the  si- 
tuation where  the  first  step  in  the  new  science  is  said  to  have  been  suggested ;  and 
that,  by  some  of  those  common  appearances  in  which  an  ordinary  man  sees  nothing 
to  draw  his  attention,  nor  even  the  man  of  genius,  except  at  those  moments  of  in-« 
spiration  when  the  mind  sees  farthest  into  the  intellectual  world*  In  1666,  the  plague 
forced  him  to  retire  from  Cambridge  into  the  country;  and»  as  he  sat  one  day  alone,, 
in  a  garden,  musing  on  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  force  fay  which  the  phenome-* 

^  The  optical  works  of  Newton  aze  not  oftea  to  be  found  all  brought  together  into  one  body.  The  first 
part  of  them  oonsists  of  the  papers  in  the  PkUotophical  TransactionSt  which  gfLve  the  ^Uest  account  of  his 
discoveries^  and  which  have  been  already  referred  ta  They  are  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  Oldenburg, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  as  are  also  the  answers,  to  Hooke,  and  the 'others  who  objected  to  these 
discoveries;  the  whole  forming  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  series^  which  Dr.  Horsely  has  published 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Newton's  works,  under  the  title  of  Letters  relating  to  the  Theory  qf 
Light  and  Colours.  The  aext  work,  in  point  of  time,  consists  of  the  LeeHones  Opticas,  or  the  optical  lec^ 
tures  which  the  author  delivered  at  Cambridge.  The  Optics,  in  three  books,  is  the  last  and  most  complete^ 
containing  all  the  reasoning  concerning  optical  phenomena  above  referred  to.  The  first  edition  was  in  ]  704^ 
the  second,  with  additions,  in  1717-    Newtoni  Opera,  Tom.  IV.  Horsely's  edition^ 
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na  at  the  earth's  surfaoe  are  so  much  regulated,  he  observed  the  apples  faUisg 
qnintaneonsly  from  the  trees,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  since  gravity  is  a 
tendency  not  confined  to  bodies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  but  since  it  reaches 
to  the  tops  of  trees,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  buildings,  nay,  to  the  summits  of 
the  most  lofty  mountains,  without  its  intensity  or  direction  suffering  any  sensible 
change.  Why  may  it  not  reach  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  even  to  the  moon  it- 
self? And,  if  so,  may  not  the  moon  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  gravity,  and  forced  to 
describe  a  curve  like  a  projectile  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?^ 

Here  another  consideration  very  naturally  occurred.  Though  gravity  be  not  sen- 
sibly weakened  at  the  small  distances  from  the  surface  to  which  our  experiments  ex- 
tend, it  may  be  weakened  at  greater  distances,  and  at  the  moon  may  be  greatly  di- 
minished. To  estimate  the  quantity  of  this  diminution  Newton  appears  to  have  reason- 
ed thus :  If  the  moon  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  her  gi:avitation  to  the  earth,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  planets  ar^,  in  like  manner,  carried  round  the  sun  by  a  power  of  the 
same  kind  with  gravity,  directed  to  the  centre  of  that  luminary.  He  proceeded, 
therefore,  to  inquire  by  what  law  the  tendency,  or  gravitation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun 
must  diminish,  in  order  that,  describing,  as  they  do,  orbits  nearly  circular  round  the  sun, 
their  times  of  revolution  and  their  distances  may  have  the  relation  to  one  another  which 
they  are  known  to  have  from  observation,  or  from  the  third  law  of  Kepler. 

This  was  an  investigation  which,  to  most  even  of  the  philosophers  and  mathemati- 
cians of  that  age,  would  have  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  farther  pro- 
gress ;  but  Newton  was  too  familiar  with  the  geometry  of  evanescent  or  infinitely  small 
quantities,  not  to  discover  very  soon,  that  the  law  now  referred  to  would  require  the 
£Nce  of  gravity  to  diminish  exactly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increased.  The 
moon,  therefi>re,  being  distant  from  the  earth  about  sixty  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  the 
finroe  of  gravity  at  that  distance  must  be  reduced  to  the  3600th  part  of  what  it  is  at  the 
earth's  surface.  Was  the  deflection  of  the  moon  then  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit, 
in  a  second  of  time,  just  the  3600th  part  of  the  distance  which  a  heavy  body  falls 
in  a  second  at  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  ?  This  was  a  question  that  could  be  precisely 
answered,  supposing  the  moon's  distance  known  not  merely  in  semidiameters  of  the 
earth  but  in  feet,  and  her  angular  velocity,  or  the  time  of  her  revolution  in  her  orbit, 
to  be  also  known. 

In  this  calculation,  however,  being  at  a  distance  from  books,  he  took  the  common 


I  Pemberton's  Fiew  qf  Newton's  VhUotophy,  Fn£. 
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estiination  of  tbe  earth's  circumference  tbat  was  in  use  before  the  measurement  of 
Norwood,  or  of  the  French  Academicians,  according  to  which,  a  degree  is  held  equal 
to  60  English  miles.  This  being  in  reality  a  very  erroneous  supposition,  the  result  of 
the  calculation  did  not  represent  the  force  as  adequate  to  the  supposed  effect :  whence 
Newton  concluded  that  some  other  cause  than  gravity  must  act  on  the  moon,  and  on 
that  account  he  laid  aside,  for  the  time,  all  farther  speculation  on  the  subject.  It  was 
in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  that  he  so  readily  gave  up  an  hypothesis,  in  which  he 
could  not  but  feel  some  interest,  the  moment  he  foimd  it  at  variance  with  observation. 
He  was  sensible  that  nothing  but  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  things  compared  could 
establish  the  conclusion  he  meant  to  deduce,  or  authorize  him  to  proceed  with  the  su*- 
perstructure,  for  which  it  was  to  serve  as  the  foundation. 

It  appears,  that  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  this,  that  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  same  subject,  by  a  letter  from  Dr  Hooke,  proposing  as  a  question.  To  determine 
the  line  in  which  a  body  let  &11  fiom  a  height  descends  to  the  ground,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.    This  induced  him  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject of  the  moon's  motion ;  and  the  measure  of  a  d^ee  by  Norwood  having  now  fur- 
nished more  exact  data,  he  found  that  his  calculation  gave  the  precise  quantity  for  the 
moon's  momentary  deflection  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  which  was  deduced  from 
astronomical  observation.     The  moon,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  descend  toward 
the  earth  from  the  same  cause  that  a  stone  at  its  surfiice  has;  and  if  the  descent  of  the 
stone  in  a  second  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  S600,  it  will  give  the  quantity  by 
which  the  moon  descends  in  a  second,  bdow  the  tangent  to  h^  orbit,  and  thus  is  ob- 
tained an  experimental  proof  of  the  fact,  that  gravity  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  increases.     He  had  already  found  that  the  times  of  the  planetary  revolutions, 
sujqposing  their  orbits  to  be  circular,  led  to  the  same  oonelttsion ;  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  Hooke's  problem,  to  inquire  what  their  erbits 
must  be,  supposing  the  centripetal  force  to  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
and  the  initial  or  projectile  force  to  be  any  whatsoever*     On  this  subject  Pemberton 
says,  he  composed  (as  he  calls  it)  a  doaen  propositions,  which  probably  were  the  same 
with  those  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  JPnm;»|;mi,--«such  as  the  description  of  eqnal  areas  in 
equal  times,  about  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  ellipticity  of  the  erbits  described  un^ 
der  die  influenee  of  a  centripetal  force  that  varied  iaversely  as  the  square  of  the  dia* 
tances. 

What  seems  very  difficult  to  be  explained  is,  that  after  having  made  trial  of  his 
strength,  and  of  the  power  of  the  instnunents  of  investigation  which  he  was  new  in  p09- 
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session  of,  and  had  entered  by  means  of  them  on  the  noblest  and  most  magnificetft 
field  of  investigation  that  was  ever  yet  opened  to  any  of  the  human  race,  he  again  de- 
sisted from  the  pursuit,  so  that  it  was  not  till  several  years  afterwards  that  the  conver-* 
sation  of  Dr  Halley,  who  made  himv  a  visit  at  Cambridge^  induced  him  to  resume  and 
extend  his  researches. 

He  then  found,  that  the  three  great  facts  in  astronomy,  which  form  the  laws  of 
Kepler,  gave  the  most  complete  evidence  to  the  system  of  gravitation.  The  first  of 
them,  the  proportionality  of  the  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector  to  the  times  in 
which  they  are  described,  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  motions  produced  by  an 
original  impulse  impressed  on  a  body,  combined  with  a  centripetal  force  continually 
urging  it  to  a  given  centre.  The  second  law,  that  the  planets  describe  ellipses, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  common  to  them  all,  coincides  with  this  propo« 
sition,  that  a  body  under  the  influence  of  a  centripetal  force,  varying  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  inversely,  and  having  any  projectile  force  whatever  originally  im^ 
pressed  on  it,  must  describe  a  conic  section  having  one  focus  in  the  centre  of  force, 
which  section,  if  the  projectile  force  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  will  become  an 
ellipse.  The  third  law,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of 
the  distances,  is  a  property  which  belongs  to  the  bodies  describing  elliptic  orbits  under 
the  conditions  just  stated.  Thus  the  three  great  truths  to  which  the  astronomy  of  the 
planets  had  been  reduced  by  Kepler,  were  all  explained  in  the  most  satis&ctory  man- 
ner, by  the  supposition  that  the  planets  gravitate  to  the  sun  with  a  force  which  varies 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distances.  It  added  much  to  this  evidence, 
that  the  observations  of  Cassini  had  proved  the  same  laws  to  prevail  among  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiler. 

But  did  the  principle  which  appeared  thus  to  unite  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe  act 
only  on  those  bodies  ?  Did  it  reside  merely  in  their  centres,  or  was  it  a  force  common  to 
aU  the  particles  of  matter?  Was  it  a  fact  that  every  particle  of  matter  had  a  tendency 
to  unite  with  every  other?  Or  was  that  tendency  directed  only  to  particular  centres?  It 
could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  tendency  was  cotninon  to  all  the  particles  of  matter. 
The  centres  of  the  great  bodies  had  no  properties  as  mathematical  points,  they  had 
none  but  what  they  derived  from  the  material  partidies  distributed  around  them.  But 
the  question  admitted  of  being  brought  to  a  better  test  than  that  of  such  general  reason-' 
ing  as  the  preceding.  The  bodies  between  which  this  tendency  had  been  observed  to 
take  place  were  all  round  bodies,  and  either  spherical  or  nearly  so,  but  whether  great 
or  small,  they  seemed  to  gravitate  toward  one  another  according,  to  the  same  law« 
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The  planets  gravitated  to  the  sun,  the  moon  to  the  earthy  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to-^ 
watd  Jupiter;  and  gravity,  in  all  these  instances,  varied  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances.     Were  the  hodies  ever,  so  small — ^were  they  mere  partides^-^pro- 
vided  only  they  were  round,  it  was  therefore  safe  to  infer,  that  they  would  tend  to  unite 
with  forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.     It  was  prohahle,  then,  that  gra-. 
^ty  was  the  mutual  tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  toward  one  another;  hut  this 
could  not  be  concluded  with  certainty,  till  it  was  found,  whether  great  spherical  bodies 
^composed  of  particles  gravitating  .according  to  this  law,  would  themselves  gravitate 
according  to  the  same.    Perhaps  no  man  of  that  age  but  Newton  himself  .was  fit 
to  undertake  the  sdution  of  this  problem.     His  analysis,  either  in  the  form  of  fluspons 
or  in  that  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  was  able  to  reduce  it  to  the  quadrature  of 
curves,  and  he  then  found,  no  doubt  infinitely  to  his  satisfiiction,  that  the  law  was  the 
same  for  the  sphere  as  for  the  particles  which  composed  it ;  that  the  gravitation  was 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and.  was  as  the  quantity  of  matter  contain*- 
ed  in  it,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  centre.    Thus  a  complete 
expression  was  obtained  for  the  law  of  gravity,  involving  both  the  conditions   on 
which  it  must  depend,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  ^  gravitating  bodies,  and  the 
distance  at  which  the  bodies  were  placed.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
tendency  was  always  mutual,  as  there  appeared  nowhere  any  exception  to  the  rule 
that  action  and  reaction  are  equal;  so  that  if  a  stone  gravitated  to  the  earthy  the 
earth  gravitated  equally  to  the  stone ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  bodies  tended  to  ap- 
ptoach  one  another  vrith  velocities  which  were  inversely  as  their  quantities  of  matter.^ 
There  appeared  to  be  no  limit  to  the  distance  to  which  this  action  reached;  it  was 
a  force  that  united  all  the  parts  of  matter  to  one  another,  and  if  it  appeared  to  be 
particuhurly  directed  to  certain  points,  such  as  the  centres  of  the  sun  or  of  the  planets^ 
it  was  only  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  matter  collected  and  distributed  uniformly 
round  those  points,  through  which,  therefore,  the  force  resulting  from  the  composition 
of  all  those  elements  must  pass  either  accurately  or  nearly. 

A  remarkable  inference  was  dediiced  from  this  view  of  the  planetary  motions,  giv- 
ing a  deep  insight  into  the  constitution  of  our  system  in  a  matter  that  seems  the  most^ 
recondite,  and  the  farthest  beyond  the  sphere  which  necessarily  circumscribes  human 

^  If  M  and  M'  are  the  masses  of  two  spheres,  and  x  the  distance  of  their  centres,  — ^ —  is  the  aocele- 

rating  force  with  which  they  tend  to  unite;  but  the  velocity  of  the  approach  of  M  will  be  —,  and  of  M',  ^* 
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knowledge^ .  The  quantity  of  matter,  and  even  the  densitj^  of  the  planets,  was  detemdned. 
We  harve  seen  how  Newton  compared  the  intensity  of  gravitation  at  the  siurfiu^  of  the 
earihi  with  its  intensity  at  the  moon,  and  by  a  computation  somewhat  simihir,  he  oom* 
pared  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  gravitation  to  the  mm,  with  the  moon's  gravitation  tx> 
the  earth,  each  being  measured  by  the  contemporaneous  and  momentary  deflexion  fnna 
a  tangent  to  the  small  arch  of  its  orbit.  A  more  detailed  investigation  showed  that  the 
intensity  of  the  central  force  in  different  orbits,  is  as  the  mean  distftuoe  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  periodic  time;  and  the  same  intensity  being  also  as  the  quantities  of 
matter  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  distances,  it  follows,  that  these  two  quotienta 
are  equal  to  one  anodier,  and  that,  therefore,  the  quantities  of  matter  are-  as  the 
mean  distances  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times.  Supponng,  therrfore^ 
in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  that  the  ratio  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  &onk 
tiie  earth  to  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  given  (which  it  is  from 
astronomical  observation) ;  as  the  ratio  of  their  periodic  lines  is  also  known,  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  sun  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth,  of  consequence, 
is  found,  and  the  same  holds  good  for  all  the  planets  which  have  satdlttes  moving 
round  them.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  unexpected  than  that  the  quantitiea 
of  matter  in  bodies  so  remote^  should  admit  of  being  compared  with  one  another^ 
and  witii  the  earth.  Hence  also  their  mean  densities,  or  mean  specific  gr«vitie£^ 
became  known.  For  from  their  distances  and  the  angles  they  subtended,  both 
known  from  obsermtion,  their  magnitudes  or  cubical  contents  were  easily  in&ixed, 
and  the  densiti^  of  all  bodies  are,  as  their  quantities  of  matter,  divided  by  their  mag- 
nitude. The  JPrincipia  PhUasophm  Natwpolis^  which 'contained  all  these  disceveriesf, 
and  established  the  principle  of  universal  gnmtation,  wae  given  to  the  world  in  iGSTi. 
an  era,  en  that  account^  for  ever  mefnoraUe  in  tiie  history  of  human  kaowledge. 

The  principle  of  gravity  wfaidi  was. thusi fully  estaUished,  and  ita^greatest  and  most 
extepsivje  consequences  dedu^e^  waa  not  noW' mentioned  for  the  first  timie^  though  for 
the  first  time  its  existence  as  x  fisu^fc  was  ascertained,  and  the  law  it  observes  was  dis-- 
coyered.  Besides  some  curious  references  to  weight  and  gravity,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  we  find  something  more  {nredse  concerning  it  in  the  writings 
of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Hooke. 

Anaxagoras  is  said  to  have  held  that  **  the  heavens  are  kept  in  their  place  by  the 
.  rapidity  of  their  revolution,  and  would  fall  down  if  that  rapidity  were  to  cease."  ^ 


>  Coelam  omne  yehementi  drcuitu  oonstare^i  alias  remissione  lapsuniixL    (Diog.  Laert.  in  Annax,  Lib^  IK 
Sect  12.) 
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Plntareb,  in  l&e  tamasr,  latys^the  -mom  is  kept  from  fallbg  by  tke  mfidky  of 
ber  molioD,  jurt  m  a  stone  tibkled  reond  in  a  rinig  is  prevented  frdiB  fi^ng^to  the 
ground.^ 

Lufretmn,  YMSMing  pNtvably  after  DemoontaB,  holds,  l^t  "die  atom  wonld  all 
fiom  tDeir  gravity,  hktTe  hmg  amce  united  in  l&e  centre  of  the  universe,  if  ^he^aniverse 
were  notinfimto  so  as  to  hav^  iu>  eentre.' 

An  observation  of  Pythi^tns,  supposed  to  'refer  to  Idie  doctriae  of  gravity,  though 
in  reality  extremely  vague,  has  be^n  ftbundantly  commented  on  by  Gr^ory  and  Mae^ 
laurin.  A  muncal  string,  said  that  philosopher,  gives  the  same  sound  rntii  another  of 
twice  the  length,  if  the  latter  be  straitened  by  four  thnes  the  weight  ihai  straitens  tiie 
Ibrmer ;  and  the  gravity  of  a  planet  h  four  tiaoies  that  of  another  vdnch  is  at  twice  the 
distance.  These  are  the  most  proesse  notices,  as  far  as  I  kmiw,  that  exist  in  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  ancients  concerning  gravity  as  a  force  abting  on  terrestrial  bodies,  or  as 
exten£ng  even  to  those  that  are  more  distant  They  are  the  reveries  of  iiigenious 
men  who  had  no  steady  principles  deduced  firom  experience  and  observation  to  direct 
their  inquiries ;  and  who,  even  when  in  their  ccAijectttres  they  hit  on  the  truth,  Ooidd 
hardly  distinguish  it  from  error. 

Copernicus,  as  might  be  expected,  is  consideiafaly  more  precise.  **  I  do  not  think," 
says  he,  *'  that  gravity  is  any  thing  but  a  natural  appetency  of  the  parts  <of  the  earth) 
given  by  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that,  by  uniting  together,  they  may  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  globe.  It  is  probably  that  this  same  affection  belongs  to  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars,  which  all  are  of  a  round  form."^ 

The  power  which  Copernicus  here  speaks  of  has  nothing  to  do,  in  his  <^inion,  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth  or  the  planets  in  th^  diffident  orbits.  It  is  merely  intend*- 
ed  as  an  explanation  of  their  globular  forme,  and  the  consideration  that  does  the  author 
most  credit  is,  that  of  supposing  the  force  to  belong,  not  to  Ae  centre,  but  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Kepler,  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  Motions  of  Mar s^  treats  of  gravity  as  a  force 
acting  naturally  from  planet  to  planet,  and  particularly  from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 
''  If  the  moon  and  the  earth  were  not  retained  by  some  animal  or  other  equivalent 
force  each  in  its  orbit,  the  earth  would  ascend  to  the  moon  by  a  54th  part  of  the  in- 


^  De  facie  in  Orbe  Lutut. 

»  Lib.  I.  V.  983. 

3  Re9obaionum,  Lib.  T.  cap.  9.  p.  17. 
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terval  betweai  them,  while  the  mwm  moved  over  the  remaining  53  parts,  that  is  sup- 
posmg  them  hoth  of  the  fame  dennty."^  This  passage  is  curious,  as  disjdaying  a 
aingnUr  mixture  o£  knowledge  and  error  on  the  suhject  of  the  planetary  moticms. 
The  tendency  of  the  earth  and  moon  being  mutual,  and  producing  equal  quan- 
tities of  motion  in  those  bodies,  bespeaks  an  accurate  knowle^e  of  the  nature  of 
that  tendency,  and  of  the  equality,  at  least  in  this  instance,  between  action  wd  re- 
action. Then,  again,  the  idea  of  an'animal  force  or  some  other  equally  unintelligible 
power  being  necessary  to  carry  on  the  circular  motion,  and  to  prevent  the  bodies 
firom moving  directly  toward  each  other,  is  very  strange;  considering  that  Kepler 
knew  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  understood  the  nature  of 
eentrifngal  force,  and  its  power  to  counteract  the  mutual  gravitations  of  the  two  bo- 
dies. In  this  respect,  the  great  astronomer  who  was  laying  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  known  of  the  heavens,  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  Anaxagoras  and  Plutarch ;— so 
slow  and  unequal  are  the  steps  by  which  science  advances  to  perfection.  The  mutual 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  is  not  supposed  by  Kepler  to  have  any  con^cem  in  the 
production  of  their  circular  motions ;  yet  he  holds  the  tides  to  be  produced  by  the 
gravitation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  toward  the  moon.* 

'  The  length  to  which  Galileo  advanced  in  this  direction,  and  the  point  at  which  he 
stopped,  are  no  less  curious  to  be  remarked.  Though  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nar 
4ure  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface, — ^the  object  of  so  many  of  his  researches  and  disr 
eoveries,  and  though  he  conceived  it  to  exist  in  all  the  planets,  nay,  in  all  the  celesr 
tial  bodies,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  their  round  figure,  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
power  that  extended  from  one  of  those  bodies  to  another.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
that  gravity  was  a  principle  which  regulated  the  domestic  economy  of  each  particur 
lar  body,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  external  relations;  so  that  he  censured 
Kepler  for  supposing,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  produced  by  the  gravitation 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the  moon.^ 

Hooke  did  not  st<^  short  in  the  same  unaccountable  manner,  but  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  truth  than  any  one  had  yet  done.  In  his  attempt  to  prove  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  published  in  1674,  he  lays  it  down  as  the  principle  on  which  the  celestial 
motions  are  to  be  explained,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  an  attraction  or  gravitation 

^  On  that  supporitian  their  quantities  of  matter  woiild  be  as  their  bulks,  or  as  1  to  53. 
^  Astronomia  Stella  Martis.    Introd.  Parag.  8. 
5  piaL  4to,  Tom.  IV.  p.  9^5,  Ejlit.  de  Paaoya. 
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tomxd  their  own  centres,  which  extends  to  other  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  their 
activity ;  and  that  all  bodies  would  move  in  straight  lines,  if  some  forc^  like  this  did 
not  act  on  them  continually,  and  compel  them  to  describe  circles,  ellipses,  (x  other 
curve  lines.  The  force  of  gravity,  also,  he  considered  as  greatest  nearest  the  body, 
though  the  law  of  its  variation  he  could  not  determine.  These  are  great  advances  ;-^ 
though,  from  his  mention  of  the  sphere  of  activity,  from  his  considering  the  force 
as  residing  in  the  centre,  and  from  his  ignorance  of  the  law  which  it  observed,  it  is 
evident,  that  beside  great  vagueness,  there  was  much  error  in  his  notions  about 
gravity.  Hooke,  however,  whose  candour  and  uprightness  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  his  understanding,  was  disingenuous  enough,  when  Newton  bad  de- 
termined that  law,  to  lay  claim  himself  to  the  discovery. 

'  This  is  the  farthest  advance  that  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions had  made  before  the  investigations  of  Newton ;  it  is  the  precise  point  at  which 
this  knowledge  had  stopped ;  having  met  with  a  resistance  which  required  a  mathe- 
matidan  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  new  analysis  to  overcome.  The  doctrine 
of  gravity  was  yet  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  of  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  which  the 
measurements  and  reasonings  of  geometry  could  alone  determine. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  enabled  accurately  to  parceive  in  what  Newton's  discovery 
consisted.  It  was  in  giving  the  evidence  of  demonstration  to  a  principle  which  a 
few  sagadous  men  had  been  suffidently  sharp-sighted  to  see  obscurely  or  inaccurate- 
ly, and  to  propose  as  a  mere  conjecture.  In  the  history  of  human  knowledge,  there 
is  hardly  any  discovery  to  which  some  gradual  approaches  had  not  been  made  before 
it  was  completely  brought  to  light.  To  have  found  out  the  means  of  giving  certainty 
to  the  thing  asserted,  or  of  disproving  it  entirely ;  and,  when  the  reality  of  the  prind- 
ple  was  found  out,  to  measure  its  quantity,  to  ascertain  its  laws,  and  to  trace  their 
consequences  with  mathematical  predsion, — ^in  this  consists  the  great  difficulty  and 
the  great  merit  of  such  a  discovery  as  that  which  is  now  before  us.  In  this  Newton 
had  no  competitor :  envy  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  rival,  and  con- 
soled itself  with  supposing  that  he  had  no  judge. 

Of  all  the  physical  prindples  that  have  yet  been  made  known,  there  is  none  so 
fruitful  in  consequences  as  that  of  gravitation;  but  the  same  skill  that  had  directed 
Newton  to  the  discovery  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  trace  its  consequences. 

The  mutual  gravitation  of  all  bodies  being  admitted,  it  was  evident,  that  while  the 
planets  were  describing  their  orbits  round  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  body  in  the 
sy^teiUj  they  must  mutually  attract  ooe  auother,  and  thence^  in  their  revolutions^  some 
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irr^ularitiesi  some  deviations  from  the  destriptioti  of  equal  areas  in  equal  tiaaesj  and 
iVom  the  Iftws  of  the  elliptic  motioii  might  be  expected.  Such  irregiilaiitie8>  however, 
had  not  been  observed  at  that  time  in  ike  motimi  of  any  of  the  planets,  except  the 
moon,  where  0ome  of  them  were  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  been  known  to  Hifqiar- 
dnls  add  Ptolemy.  Newton,  therefore,  was  very  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  the 
diflferent  forces  were,  which,  according  to  the  laws  just  established,  could  produce  ir- 
regularities in  the  case  of  the  moon's  motion.  Beside  the  force  of  the  earth,  or  rather 
of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  moon  and  earth,  the  moon  must  be  acted  on  by  the 
sun ;  and  the  same  force  which  was  sufficient  to  bend  the  orbit  of  the  earth  into  an 
ellipse,  could  not  but  have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Here  Newton 
immediately  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  force  which  the  sun  exerts  «m  die 
moon  that  disturbs  her  motion  round  the  earth,  but  only  the  difference  between  the 
force  just  mentioned,  and  that  which  the  sun  exerts  on  the  eartii,-«for  it  is  only  tliat 
difference  that  affects  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  bodies.  To  have  egcact  measures 
of  the  disturbing  forces,  he  supposed  the  entire  force  of  the  sun  on  the  moon  to  be  re* 
solved  into  two,  of  which  one  always  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the 
other  was  always  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  sun  and  earth,--<-consequently,  to  the 
direction  of  the  force  of  the  sun  on  the  earth.  The  former  of  these  forces  being  di- 
rected to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  did  not  prevent  the  moon  irom  describing  equal  areas 
in  equal  times  round  the  earth.  The  effisct  of  it  on  the  whole,  however,  he  showed 
to  be,  to  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  by  about  one  3S8th  part,  and  to 
increase  her  mean  distance  in  the  same  proportion,  and  her  angular  motion  by  about 
a  179th. 

From  the  moon  thus  gravitating  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  not  by  a  force  that  is 
altogether  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  but  by  such  a  force  diminished  by  a 
small  part  that  varies  simply  as  the  distance,  it  was  found,  irom  a  very  subtle  investiga- 
tion, that  the  dimensions  of  the  elliptic  orbit  would  not  be  sensibly  changed,  but  that 
the  orbit  itself  would  be  rendered  moveable,  its  longer  axis  having  an  angular  and  pro- 
gressive motion,  by  which  it  advanced  over  a  certain  arc  during  each  revolution  of  the 
moon.  This  afforded  an  explanation  of  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit 
which  had  been  observed  to  go  forward  at  the  rate  of  8*"  4',  nearly,  during  the  time  of 
the  moon's  revolution,  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars. 

This  was  a  new  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which,  how- 
ever, was  rendered  less  conclusive  by  the  consideration  that  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
motion  of  the  apsides  observed,  did  not  come  out  from  the  diminution  of  the  moon's 
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gnmty  ai  above  aangned.  There  mos  a  sort  of  cloud,  therelfore,  which  hung  over  thin 
pmst  of  the  hinar  theorjr,  to  disgipate  which^  required  higher  improvements  ia  the 
calculus  than  it  was  given  to  the  inventor  himself  to  acoomplidb.  It  was  not  so  with 
reqpeet  to  another  motien  to  which  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit  is  subject,  a  pheno- 
menon which  had  been  long  known  in  consequence  of  its  influraoe  on  the  edipses  of 
the  snn  and  moon.  This  was  the  retrogradation  of  the  line  of  nodes,  amounting  to 
S'  10^  everjr  day.  Newton  showed  that  the  second  of  the  forces  into  which  the  solar 
action  is  moved  being  exerted,  not  in  the  plane  of  the  mioon's  orbit,  but  in  that  of  the 
edipdc,  inelined  to  the  former  at  an  angle  somewhat  greater  than  five  degrees^  its 
eSSict  must  be  to  draw  down  the  moon  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  sooner  than  it  wenlA 
otherwise  arrive  at  it ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  would 
apjnoacb,  aa  it  were,  toward  the  moon,  or  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
moon's  motion,  or  become  retrograde.  From  the  quantity  of  the  solar  force,  and'  the 
inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit,  Newton  determined  the  mean  quantity  of  this  Tetro^ 
gradatioB,  as  well  aa  the  irr^ularities  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  found  both  to  agree 
very  accurately  wkh  observation. 

Another  ef  the  lunar  inequalities,--^hat  discovered  by  Tycho,  and  called  by  him  the 
Fariaikm,  whidi  consists  in  the  alternate  acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  moon  in 
each  quarter  of  her  revolution,  was  accurately  determined  fiiom  theory,  such  as  it  is 
found  by  observation ;  and  Ae  same  is  true  as  to  the  annual  equation,  which  had  been 
long  eoniSMnidifed  with  ^e  equation^  of  tiine.  With  regatd  to  the  other  idequalitie^,  it 
deea  nM  aj^iear  that  Newtonf  attempted  an  exact  determiniltlon  of  th^m,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  «his  general  truth,  that  the  pinciple  of  the  sun's  disturbing  force  led  to 
the  supposition  of  inequalities  of  the  same  kind  with  those  actudly  observed,  though 
whether  of  the  same  exact  quantity  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  Was  re&erved, 
indeed,  for  a  mcfre  perfect  state  of  the  calculus  to  explain  the  whole  of  those  irregu- 
laiities,  and  to  deduce  their  precise  value  from  the  theory  of  gravity.  Theory  has  led 
ta  the  knowledge  of  many  inequalkles,  which  observation  alone  would  have  been  un- 
able* to  discover. 

While  Newtoh  was  ihm  so  succesisfully  occupied  in  tracing  the  action  of  gravity 
among  those  distant  bodies,  he  did  not,  it  may  be  supposed;  neglect  the  consideration 
of  its  ettttU  en  the  objects  which  are  nearer  us,  and  particularly  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth.  We  hdve  seen  that,  even  with  the  limited  views  and  imperfect  information  which 
Copeniicus  possessed  on  this  subject,  he  ascribed  the  rcmnd  figure  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  planets  to  the  force  of  gravity  residing  in  the  particles  of  these  bodies.    Newton^ 
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on  the  other  band,  perceiv^  that,  in  the  earth,  another  force  was  combined  with  gn^ 
yity,  and  that  the  figure  resulting  from  that  combination.oould  not  be  exactly  spheri* 
cal.  The  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  he  knew,  must  produce  a  centrifugal  force, 
which  would  act  most  powerfully  on  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  axis.  The  amount 
of  this  centrifugal  force  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  being  measured  by  the  momentary 
i:ecess  of  any  point  from  the  tangent,  which  was  known  from  the  earth^s  rotation,  it  could 
be  compared  with  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  same  place,  measured  in  like  manner  by 
the  descent  of  a  heavy  body  in  the  first  moment  of  its  fall.  When  Newton  made  this 
comparison,  he  found  that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  the  289th  part  of  gra- 
vity, diminishing  continually  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  on  going  from  thence  to- 
ward the  poles,  where  it  ceases  altogether.  From  the  combination  of  this  foree,  though 
small,  with  the  force  of  gravity,  it  follows,  that  the  line  in  which  bodies  actually 
gravitate,  or  the  plumb-line,  cannot  tend  exactly  to  the  earth's  centre,  and  that  a  true, 
horizontal  line,  such  as  is  drawn  by  levelling,  if  continued  from  eiihef  pole,  in  the 
plane  of  a  meridian  all  round  the  earth,  would  not  be  a  circle  but  an  ellipse,  having  its 
greatest  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  its  least  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  earth's  rotation.  Now,  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean  itself  actually,  traces  tiiis  level  as 
it  extends  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  The  terraqueous  mass  which  we  call  the 
globe,  must  therefore  be  what  geometers  eall  an  oblate  spheroid,  at  a  solid  generateilby 
the  revolution  of  the  elliptic  meridian  about  its  shorter  axis. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  axes  of  this  spheroid^  a  problem,  it  will 
readily  be  believed,  of  no  <»rdinary  difficulty,  Newton  conceived^  that  if  the  watars  at. 
the  pole  and  at  the  equator  were  to  communicate  by  a  canal  through  the  interi<ff  of 
the  earth,  one  branch  reaching  from  the  pole  to  the  centre  and  the  other  at  right  angles 
to  it,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  equator,  the  water  in  this  canal  must 
be  in  equilibrio,  or  the  weight  of  fluid  in  the  one  branch  just  equal  to  that  in  the  other. 
Including,  then,  the  consideration  of  the  centrifr&gal  force  which  acted  on  one  of  die 
branches  but  not  on  the  other,  and  considering,  too,  that  the  figure  of  the  mass  being 
no  longer  a  sphere,  the  attraction  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  directed  to  the  centie, 
but  must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  all  the  particles  of  the  spheroid 
on  the  fluid  in  the  canals ;  by  a  very  subtie  process  of  reasoning,  Newton  found  that 
the  longer  the  two  canals  must  be  to  the  shorter  as  280  to  229-  This,  therefore^  is 
the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  equator  to  the  polar  semiaxis,  their  di£Perence  amounting, 
according  to  the  dimensions  then  assigned  to  the  earth,  to  about  17,^  English  miles. 
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In  this  investigation,  the  earth  is  understood  to  be  homogeneous,  or  everywhere  of 
the  same  density. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  -ingenious  and  profound  reasoning  on  which 
this  conclusion  rests  is  not  entirely  above  objection,  and  assumes  some  things  without 
sufficient  proof,  yet,  when  these  defects  were  corrected  in  the  new  investigations  of 
Madaurin  and  Clairaut,  the  conclusion,  supposing  the  earth  homogeneous,  remained 
exactly  the  same.  The  sagacity  of  Newton,  like  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  seemed 
sometimes  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom  from  an  invisible  source.  By  a  profound 
study  of  nature,  her  laws,  her  analogies,  and  her  resources,  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  same  sort  of  tact  or  feeling  in  matters  of  science,  that  experienced  engineers 
and  other  artists  sometimes  acquire  in  matters  of  practice,  by  which  they  are  often 
directed  right,  when  they  can  scarcely  describe  in  words  the  principle  on  which  they 
proceed. 

From  the  figure  of  the  earth  thus  determined,  he  showed  that  the  intensity  o^  gravity 
at  any  point  of  the  surface,  is  inversely  as  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  centre  ; 
and  its  increase,  therefore,  on  going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  is  as  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  latitude,  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  degrees. of  the  meridian  increase.^ 
As  the  intensity  of  gravity  diminished  on  going  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  or 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  latitudes,  it  followed,  ilmt  a  pendulum  of  a  given  length 
would  vibrate  slower  when  carried  from  Europe  into  the  torrid  zone.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  two  French  astronomers,  Varin  and  De  Hayes,  made  at  Cayenne  and  Mar- 
tinique, had  already  confirmed  this  conclusion. 

The  problem  which  Newton  had  thus  resolved  enabled  him  to  resolve  one  of  still  great- 
er difficulty.  The  precession,  that  is,  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points,  had 
been  long  known  to  astronomers ;  its  rate  had  been  measured  by  a  comparison  of  ancient 
and  modem  observations,  and  found  to  amount  nearly  to  50"  annually,  so  as  to  complete 
an  entire  revolution  of  the  heavens  in  25,920  years.  Nothing  seemed  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  this  phenomenon,  and  no  idea  of  assigning  a  physical  or  mechanical 
cause  for  it  had  yet  occurred,  I  believe,  to  the  boldest  and  most  theoretical  astronomer. 
The  honour  of  assigning  the  true  cause  was  reserved  for  the  most  cautious  of  philoso- 
phers. He  was  directed  to  this  by  a  certain  analogy  observed  between  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  and  the  retrogradation  of  the  moon's  nodes,  a  phenomenon  to  which 
his  calculus  had  been  already  successfully  applied.     The  spheroidal  shell  or  ring  of 
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matter  which  surrounds  the  earth,  as  we  hare  just  seen,  in  the  direction  of  the  equator, 
being  one  half  above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  other  half  below,  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  solar  force,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  this  ring  turn  on  the 
line  of  its  intersection  with  the  ediptic,  so  as  ultimately  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of 
that  circle.  This,  accordingly,  would  have  happened  long  since,  if  the  earth  had  not 
revolved  on  its  axis.  The  e£fect  of  the  rotation  of  the  spheroidal  ring  from  west 
to  east)  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  drawn  down  toward  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  to 
preseinre  the  inclination  of  these  two  planes  unchanged,  but  to  make  their  intersection 
move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  oi  the  diurnal  rotation,  that  is,  from  east  to  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

The  calculus  in  its  result  justified  this  general  conclusion ;  10"  appeared  the  part  of 
the  effect  due  to  the  moon's  attraction,  40'  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun;  and  I  know 
not  if  there  be  any  thing  respecting  the  constitution  of  our  system,  in  which  this 
great  philosc^her  gave  a  stronger  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  penetration,  than  in  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  his  data  for  resolving 
the  problem  were  in  some  degree  imperfect,  all  the  circumstances  were  not  included, 
and  some  were  erroneously  applied,  yet  the  great  principle  and  scope  of  the  solution 
were  right,  and  the  approximation  very  near  to  tiie  truth.  *'  H  a  ^  bim  send  par 
son  genie,"  says  the  eloquent  and  judicioiiB  historian  <^  astronomy ;  *'  Tinq^iration  de 
oette  &cvit6  divine  lui  a  fait  appercevoir  des  determinations,  qui  n'etoient  pas  encore 
acoessibles ;  soit  qu'il  eiit  des  preuves  qu'il  a  supprim^s,  soit  qu*U  eUt  dans  t esprit 
un  sorte  d^estime,  une  espice  de  balance  pour  approuvercertainef  vdrit^s^  en  pesant 
les  verity  prochaineSf  etjugecmt  les  tmespar  les  autres*'^ 

It  was  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  condition  of  the  new  analysis,  to  give  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  all  the  accuracy  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  is  a  part,  and  a 
distinguishing  part,  of  the  glory  of  this  system,  that  it  was  susceptible  of  moce  per- 
fection than  it  received  from  the  hands  of  the  author ;  and  that  the  century  and  a  half 
whidi  has  nearly  elapsed  since  the  first  discovery  of  it  has  been  eontinuaily  adding  to 
its  perfection^  This  character  belongs  to  a  system  which  has  truth  and  natare  for  its 
basis,  «nd  had  not  been  exhibited  in  any  of  the  phyacal  theories  that  had  yet  appear- 
ed in  the  world.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  never  more  perfect  tiian 
when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  their  respective  authors,  and  a  legion  <ef  eoimnen- 
tators,  with  all  their  eflbrts,  did  nothing  but  run  round  perpetually  in  the  same  ciide. 
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Eren  Descartes,  though  he  had  recourse  to  physical  principles,  and  tried  to  fix  his 
system  on  a  firmer  hasis  than  the  mere  ahstractions  of  the  mind,  left  behind  him  a 
work  which  not  only  could  not  be  improved,  but  was  such,  that  every  addition  at- 
tempted to  be  made  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the  mass,  and  pulled  away  the  part 
to  which  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  attached.  The  philosophy  of  Newton  has 
proved  susceptible  of  continual  improvement;  its  theories  have  explained  fiicts  quite 
unknown  to  the  author  of  it ;  and  the  exertions  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  an  hundred  years,  have  perfected  a  work  which  it  was  not  for  any  of  the  hu-' 
man  race  to  begin  and  to  complete. 

Newton  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Tides,  the  dependence  of 
which  on  the  moon,  and  in  part  also  on  the  sun,  was  sufficiently  obvious  even  £pom 
common  observation.  That  the  moon  is  the  prime  ruler  of  the  tide,  is  evident  from 
the  fiict,  that  the  high  water,  at  any  giv^n  place,  occurs  always  nearly  at  the  mommt 
when  the  moon  is  on  the  same  meridian,  and  that  the  retardation  of  the  tide  firom  day 
to  day,  is  the  same  with  the  retardation  of  the  moon  in  her  diurnal  revolution.  That 
the  sun  is  also  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  tides  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
highest  tides  happen  when  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth,  are  all  three  in  the  same 
straight  line ;  and  that  the  lowest,  or  neap  tides,  happen  when  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  $xm  and  moon  to  the  earth  make  right  angles  with  one  another.  The  eye  of  New- 
ton, acci^stpmed  to  generalize  and  to  penetrate  beyond  the  sur&oe  of  things,  saw  that 
the  waters  of  the  sea  revolving  with  the  earth,  are  nearly  in  the  condition  of  a  satellite 
revol?l|ig  about  its  primary ;  and  are  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  disturhanoe  from 
the  attraction  of  a  third  body.  The  fiu^t  in  the  history  of  the  tides  which  seems 
most  difficult  to  be  explained,  received,  on  this  supposition,  a  very  easy  solution. 
It  is  known,  Uiat  high  water  always  takes  jiace  in  the  hemisphere  where  the 
moon  is,  and  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is  not,  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  This  seems^  at  first  sight,  very  unlike  an  effect  of  the  moon's  attraction;  for, 
though  the  water  in  the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is,  and  which,  therefore,  is  near- 
est the  moon,  may  be  drawn  up  toward  that  body,  the  same  ought  not  to  happen  in 
the  opposite  hemisphere,  where  the  earth's  surface  is  most  distant  from  the  moon.  But 
if  the  action  of  the  moon  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean,  just  as  the  action  of  cme 
planet  disturbs  the  motion  of  a  satellite  moving  round  another,  it  is  exactly  what  might 
be  expected.  It  had  been  jhown,  that  the  moon,  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  has 
her  gravitation  to  the  earth  diminished,  and  when  in  opposition  to  thp  sun  ^as  it  dl* 
aaniihed  very  nearly  by.  the  same  quantity.    The  reason  is,  tha^  at  the  ooi^unfitiaB^ 
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or  the  new  mooii,  the  moon  is  drawn  to  the  sun  more  than  the  earth  is ;  and  that,  at 
the  opposition,  or  full  moon,  the  earth  is  drawn  toward  the  sun  more  than  the  moon 
nearly  by  the  same  quantity ;  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies  is  therefore  affected 
the  same  way  in  both  cases,  and  the  gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  or  her  tendency 
to  descend  toward  it,  is  in  both  cases  lessened. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  must  be  regulated 
by  the  same  principle.  In  the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is,  the  water  is  more  drawn 
toward  the  moon  than  the  mass  of  the  earth  is,  and  its  gravity  being  lessened,  the 
columns  toward  the  middle  of  the  hemisphere  lengthen,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  columns  which  are  at  a  distance  from  the  middle  point,  of  which  the  weight 
is  less  diminished,  apd  towards  the  horizon  must  even  be  increased.  In  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere,  again,  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  more  drawn  to  the  moon  than  the 
waters  of  that  hemisphere,  and  their  relative  tendencies  are  changed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  nearly  by  the  same  quantity.  If  the  action  of  the  moon  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  both  sea  and  land,  were  the  satne,  no  tide  whatever  woidd  be  pro- 
duced. 

Thus,  the  same  analysis  of  the  force  of  gravity  which  explained  the  inequalities  of 
the  moon,  were  shown  by  Newton  to  explain  those  inequalities  in  the  elevation  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  tides.  On  the  principle  also  ex- 
plained in  this  analysis,  it  is,  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  conspire  to  ele 
vate  the  waters  of  the  ocean  whether  these  luminaries  be  in  opposition  or  conjunction. 
In  both  cases  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  are  added  together,  and  the  tide  actually  ob- 
served is  their  sum.  At  the  quadratures,  or  the  first  and  third  quarters,  these  two 
tides  are  opposed  to  one  another,  the  high  water  of  the  lunur  tide  coinciding  with  the 
low  water  of  the  solar,  and  conversely,  so  that  the  tide  actually  observed  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two. 

The  other  phenomena  of  the  tides  were  explained  in  a  manner  no  less  satisfactory, 
and  it  only  remained  to  inquire.  Whether  the  quantity  of  the  solar  and  lunar  forces 
were  adequate  to  the  effect  thus  ascribed  to  them  ?  The  lunar  force  there  were  yet  no 
data  for  measuring,  but  a  measure  of  the  solar  force,  as  it  acts  on  the  moon,  had  been 
obtained,  and  it  had  been  shown  that  in  its  mean  quantity  it  amounted  to  fi^^  of  the  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  This  last  is  9^  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and  therefore,  the  force  with  which  the  sun  disturbs  the  moon's  motion 
is  rri  ><  9i^  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface.  This  is  the  solar  disturbing  force  on  the 
moon  when  distant  sixty  semidiameters  from  the  earth's  centre,  but  on  a  body  only  one 
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semidiameter  distant  from  that  centre,  that  is,  on  the  water  of  the  ocean,  the  disturb- 
ing force  would  be  sixty  times  less,  and  thus  is  found  to  be  no  more  than  jt^^^^ooo  of 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Now,  this  being  the  mean  force  of  the  sun,  is  that  by  which  he  acts  on  the  waters, 
90  degrees  distant  from  the  point  to  which  he  is  vertical,  where  it  is  added  to  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  tends  to  increase  the  weight  and  lower  the  level  of  the  waters. 
At  the  point  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  the  force  to  raise  the  water  is  about  double  of 
this,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  force  tending  to  raise  the  level  of  the  high,  above  that 
of  the  low  water,  is  three  times  the  preceding,  or  about  the  iggi^ooo  o^  gravity.  Small 
as  this  force  is,  when  it  is  applied  to  every  particle  of  the  ocean,  it  is  capable  of  pro«> 
ducing  a  sensible  effect.  The  manner  in  which  Newton  estimates  this  effect  can 
only  be  considered  as  affording  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  treating  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  he  had  shown  that  the  centrifugal  force,  amounting  to  g\^  of  gra^ 
vity,  was  able  to  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean  more  than  seventeen  miles,  or,  more  ex-* 
actly,  85,472  French  feet.  Hence,  making  the  effect  proportional  to  the  forces,  the 
elevation  of  the  waters  produced  by  the  solar  force  will  come  out  1.92  feet. 

Sut,  from  the  comparison  of  the  neap  and  spring  tides,  that  is,  of  the  difference  and 
the  sum  of  the  lunar  and  solar  forces,  it  appears,  that  the  force  of  the  moon  is  to  that 
of  the  sun  as  4.48  to  1.  As  the  solar  force  raises  the  tide  1.92  feet,  the  lunar  will 
raise  it  8.63  feet,  so  that  the  two  together  will  produce  a  tide  of  lO.i  ^  French  feet, 
which  agrees  not  ill  with  what  is  observed  in  the  open  sea,  at  a  distance  from  land. 

The  calculus  of  Newton  stopped  not  here.  From  the  force  that  the  moon  exerts 
on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  he'  found  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  moon  to  that  in  the 
earth  as  1  to  39.78,  or,  in  round  numbers,  as  1  to  40.  He  also  found  the  density  of 
the  moon  to  the  density  of  the  earth  as  11  to  9. 

Subsequent  investigations,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  have  shown  that 
much  was  yet  wanting  to  a  complete  tljeory  of  the  tides;  and  that  even  after  Mac- 
laurin,  Semoulli,  and  Euler,*  had  added  their  efforts  to  those  of  Newton,  there  re- 
mained enough  to  give  full  employment  to  the  calculus  of  Laplace.  As  an  original 
deduction,  and  as  a  fint  approximation,  that  of  which  I  have  now  given  ah  account 
will  be  for  ever  memorable. 


»  Newtoni  Prin.  Lib.  III.  Prop.  S6  ad  37- 

>  See  the  solutions  of  these  three  mathematicians  in  the  Canmentafy  of  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier  on  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Pnnctpta. 
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The  motion  of  Comets  yet  remained  to  be  discussed.  They  had  only  lately  been 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  heavens,  and  to  be  placed  beyond  the  region  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere ;  but  with  regard  to  their  motion,  astronomers  were  not  agreed. 
Kepler  beliered  them  to  move  in  straight  lines ;  Cassini  thought  they  moved  in  the 
planes  of  great  circles,  but  with  little  curvature.  Hevelius  had  come  mudi  nearer 
the  truth ;  he  had  shown  the  curvature  of  their  paths  to  be  different  in  different  parts, 
and  to  be  greatest  when  they  were  nearest  the  sun ;  and  a  parabola  having  its  vertex 
in  that  point  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  line  in  which  the  comet  moved.  Newton,  coi^^ 
vinced  of  the  universality  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  had  no  doubt  that  the  orbit 
of  the  comet  must  be  a  conic  section,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  fod,  and  might 
either  be  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  even  an  hyperbola,  according  to  the  relation  be* 
tween  the  force  of  projection  and  the  force  tending  to  the  centre.  As  the  eccentri- 
city of  the  orbit  on  every  supposition  must  be  great,  the  portion  of  it  that  fell  within 
our  view  could  not  diffbr  much  from  a  parabola,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
calculation  of  the  comet's  place,  when'  the  position  of  the  orbit  was  once  ascertained^ 
more  easy  than  in  the  case  of  the  planets.  Thus  far  theory  proceeded,  and  ohserva-^ 
tion  must  then  determine  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  this  theory  represented  the 
phenomena.  From  three  observations  of  the  comet,  the  position  of  the  orbit  could 
be  determined,  though  the  geometric  problem  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  New- 
ton gave  a  solution  of  it;  and  it  was  by  this  that  his  theory  was  to  be  Inroughtta 
the  test  of  experiment.  If  the  orbit  thus  determined  was  not  the  true  one,  the  places 
of  the  comet  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  it  was^  and  that  it  described  equal 
areas  in  equal  times  about  the  sun,  could  not  agree  with  the  places  actually  ob« 
served.  Newton  showed,  by  the  example  of  the  remarkable  comet  then  visible 
(1680),  that  this  agreement  was  as  great  as  could  reas(mably  be  expected;  thus 
adding  another  proof  to  the  number  of  those  already  brought  to  su^iort  the  principle 
of  universal  gravitation.  The  comets  descend  into  our  system  from  all  different  quar- 
ten  in  the  heavens,  and,  therefore,  the  proofs  that  they  afforded  went  to  show,  that 
the  action  of  gravity  was  confined  to  no  particular  region  of  the  heavens. 

Thus  far  Newton  proceeded  in  ascertaining  the  existence,  and  in  tracing  the  effisets, 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  had  done  so  with  a  success  of  which  there  had  been 
no  instance  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  that  it  was  the 
-most  successful,  it  was  the  most  difficult  research  that  had  yet  been  undertaken.  The 
reasonings  upward  finom  the  finets  to  the  general  principle,  and  again  down  from  that 
principle  to  its  effects,  both  required  the  application  of  a  mathematical  analysis  which 
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was  but  tiewly  invented ;  and  Newton  had  not  only  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation 
to  encounter,  hut  the  instrument  to  invent,  without  which  the  investigation  could 
not  have  been  conducted.  Every  one  who  considers  all  this,  will  readily  join  in 
the  sentiment  with  which  Bailly  closes  a  eulogy  as  just  as  it  is  eloquent.  Si,  comhte 
Plattm  a  pensi,  il  eanstoit  dans  la  nature  tme  echelle  d'etres  et  de  substances  inteU 
Ugentes  jusqu'a  VEtre  Supr&mk,  Vesp^e  humaine,  defendant  ses  droits,  auroit  une 
Joule  de  grands  hommes  d,  presenter;  mais  Newton,  suivi  de  ses  vdrit^s  pures,  mon- 
treroit  k  plus  haut  degri  de  force  de  V esprit  hmrnm^  et  suffiroit  seul  pour  lui  cls- 
signer  sa  vrai  place} 

Thou^  the  creative  power  of  genius  was  never  more  clearly  evinced  dian  in  the 
discoveries  of  this  great  philosopher,  yet  Ihe  influence  of  drcumstanees,  alwsys  exten- 
sive and  irresistible  in  human  affairs,  can  readily  be  traced.  The  condition  of  know- 
ledge at  the  time  when  Newton  appeared  was  favourable  to  great  exertions ;  it  war  a 
moment  when  things  might  be  said  to  be  prepared  for  a  revolution  in  the  matnemati- 
cal  and  physical  sciences.  The  genius  of  Copernicus  had  unfolded  the  true  system 
of  the  world;  and  Galileo  had  shown  its  excellence,  and  established  it  by  argu<- 
ments,  the  force  of  which  were  generally  acknowledged.  Kepler  had  done  still  more, 
having,  by  an  admirable  effort  of  generalisation,  reduced,  the  facts  concerning  the 
planetary  motions  to  three  general  laws.  Casaini's  observations  had  also  extended 
the  third  of  these^laws  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  showing  that  the  squares  of  their 
periodic  times  were  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  body 
round  which  they  revolved.  The  imaginary  apparatus  of  cycles  and  epicydes, — the 
immobility  of  the  earth,— the  supposed  essential  distinction  between  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial substances,  those  insuperable  obstacles  to  real  knowledge,  which  the  prejudice 
of  the  ancients  had  estabUdied  as  i^ysiod  truths,  were  entirdy  removed;  and  Bacon 
had  taught  the  true  laws  of  philosophising,  and  pointed  out  the  genuine  method  of 
extracting  knowledge  from  experiment  and  observation.  The  leading  principles  of 
mechanics  were  established ;  and  it  was  no  unimportant  circumstance,  that  the  F^or-' 
tices  of  Descartes  had  exhausted  one  of  the  sources  of  error,  most  seducing  on  account 
of  its  simplicity. 

AH  tins  had  been  done  when  the  genius  of  Newton  arose  upon  the  earth.  Never 
till  now  had  tiiere  been  set  before  any  of  the  human  race  so  brilliant  a  career  to  run, 
or  ao  noble  a  prize  to  be  obtained.    In  the  progress  of  knowledge^  a  moment  had 
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arrived  more  favourable  to  the  developement  of  talent  than  any  other,  either  later 
or  earlier,  and  in  which  it  might  produce  the  greatest  possible  effect.  Sut,  let  it  not 
be  supposed,  while  I  thus  admit  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the 
exertions  of  intellectual  power,  that  I  am  lessening  the  merit  of  this  last,  or 
taking  any  thing'from  the  admiration  that  is  due  to  it  I  am,  in  truth,  only  distinguish- 
ing between  what  it  is  possible,  and  what  it  is  impossible,  for  the  human  mind  to  effect 
With  all  the  aid  that  circumstances  coiild  give,  it  required  the  highest  degree  of  intel- 
lectual power  to  accomplish  what  Newtou  performed.  We  have  here  a  memorable^ 
perhaps  a  singular  instance,  of  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  power,  united  to  the 
most  £ivourable  condition  of  things  for  its  exertion.  Though  Newton's  situation  was 
more  favourable  than  that  of  the  men  of  science  who  had  gone  before  him,  it  was  not 
more  so  than  that  of  those  men  who  pursued  the  same  objects  at  the  same  time  with 
himself,  placed  in  a  situation  equally  favourable. 

Whfen  one  considers  the  splendour  of  Newton's  discoveries,  the  beauty,  the  sim>- 
plicity,  and  grandeur  of  the  system  they  unfolded,  and  the  demonstrative  evidence  by 
which  that  system  was  supported,  one  could  hardly  doubt,  that,  to  be  received,  it  re- 
quired only  to  be  made  known,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian  philoso- 
phy all  over  Eurqie  would  very  quickly  have  followed  the  publication  of  it  In 
drawing  this  conclusion,  however,  we  should  make  much  too  small  an  allowance  for 
the  influence  of  received  opinion,  and  the  resistance  that  mere  habit  is  able,  for  a  time, 
to  oppose  to  the  strongest  evidence.  The  Cartesian  system  of  vortices  had  many 
followers  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France*  In  the  univerw 
sities  of  England,  though  the  Aristotelian  physics  had  made  an  obstinate  resistance, 
they  had  been  supplanted  by  the  Cartesian,  which  became  firmly  established  about 
the  time  when  their  foundation  began  to  be  sapped  by  the  general  progress  of  science, 
and  particuhiriy  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton.  For  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  publication  of  those  discoveries,  the  system  of  vortices  kept  its  ground,  and  a 
translation  from  the  French  into  Latin  of  the  Physics  of  Rohault,  a  work  en- 
tirely Cartesian,  continued  at  Cambridge  to  be  the  text  for  philosophical  instruction. 
About  the  year  1718,  a  new  and  more  elegant  translation  of  the  same  book  was  pub^ 
lished  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  with  the  addition  of  notes,  in  which  that  profound  and 
ingenious  writer  explained  the  views  of  Newton  on  the  principal  objects  of  discussion, 
so  that  the  notes  contoined  virtually  a  refutation  of  the  text;  they  did  so,  however, 
only  virtually,  all  appearance  of  argument  and  controversy  being  carefully  avoided. 
Whether  this  escaped  the  notipe  of  the  learned  Doctors  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  the 
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liew  translation,  from  its  better  Latinity,  and  the  name  of  the  editor,  was  readily  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  academical  honours  which  the  old  one  had  enjoyed.  Thus,  the  stra- 
tagem of  Dr  Clarke  completely  succeeded ;  the  tutor  might  prelect  from  the  text, 
but  the  pupil  would  sometimes  look  into  the  notes,  and  error  is  never  so  sure  of  being 
exposed  as  when  the  truth  is  placed  close  to  it,  side  by  side,  without  any  thing  to 
alarm  prejudice^  or  awaken  from  its  lethargy  the  dread  of  innovation.  Thus,  there- 
fore the  Newtonian  philosophy  first  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  under  the 
protection  of  the  Cartesian? 

If  such  were  the  obstacles  to  its  progress  that  the  new  philosophy  experienced  in  a 
country  that  was  proud  of  having  given  birth  to  its  author,  we  must  expect  it  to  ad- 
vance very  slowly  indeed  among  foreign  nations.  In  France,  we  find  the  first  astro- 
nomers and  mathematicians,  such  men  as  Cassini  and  Maraldi,  quite  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  employed  in  calculating  the  paths  of  the  comets  they  were  observing  on 
hypotheses  the  most  unfounded  and  imaginary;  long  after  Halley,  following  the 
principles  of  Newton,  had  computed  tables  from  which  the  motions  of  all  the  comets 
that  ever  bad  appeared,  or  ever  could  appear,  might  be  easily  deduced.  Fontenelle, 
with  great  talents  and  enlarged  views,  and,  as  one  may  say,  officially  informed  of  the 
progress  of  science  all  over  Europe,  continued  a  Cartesian  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Muran  in  his  youth  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  vortices,  though  he  became  after- 
wards  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Chevalier  Louville,  among  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1720,  is  the  first  ^n  that  collection,  and,  I  believe,  the  first,  published  in  France,  where 
the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  combination  of 
— — ■ — — — • —       — ^^— ^— — ^-^^-^-^— ^— ^— -■  ,       -  ■  ,_■ —  ■ 

1  The  universities  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  were,  I  believe^  the  first  in  Britain  where  the  New« 
tonian  philosophy  was  made  the  subject  of  the  academical  prelections.  For  this  distinction  they  are  in- 
debted to  James  and  David  Gregory,  the  first  in  some  respects  the  rival,  but  both  the  friends  of  Newton. 
Whiston  bewails  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  those  universities  and  his 
own.  David  Gregory  taught  in  Edinburgh  for  several  years  prior  to  1 6Q0,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford ; 
and  Whiston  says,  "  He  had  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars  to  keep  acts,  as  we  eall  them,  upon 
sev^al  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  while  we  at  Cambridge  (poor  wretche^}  were  ignominiously 
studying  the  fictitious  hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian."  (Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,)  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say,  that  from  this  date  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  expelled  from  those  universities ;  the 
Physics  of  Rohault  were  still  in  use  as  a  text,  at  least  occasionally,  to  a  much  later  period  than  this,  and  a 
great  deal,  no  doubt,  depended  on  the  character  of  the  individual  professors.  Keil  introduced  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford  in  1697 ;  but  the  instructions  of  the  tutors,  which  constitute  the  real  and 
efficient  system  of  the  university,  were  not  cast  in  that  mould  till  long  afterwards.  The  publication  of 
S'Gravesende's  Elements  proves  that  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was  taught  in  the  Dutch  imiversities  before 
the  date  of  1720. 

DISS.  II.  PART  II.  L 


^mff  SM»r  toe  ^miistfdie  aiit  -iifi:  uixis;  sssmtnisisL  ^luugemiift  «hk  hIEgs: 
ansit  jar^iiiy  Ji  out  ^ik^au:  aui  imiajamiuii  Trgttgf,.  l^iTun  Us  Ai^r^iss,.  y^^itinifi 
l&MC  ^TMi  ^  ^0<t  mi':  ]fthiim>st  ::ie  £:aii3SiiS3:  ir  axnscnuiL  sb  i.  iatr^,  Jni:  sren.  .u* 
Sttfe^  iir  'iriii'a  taiflttfifiC!^  jfl^  at  uuty^nsu.  iinnisr^  if  usiv\,  i^smsc  ^is:  JixyuwiL  oar 

4^  'Sie  t^fiw:^v  mnv^^  ner  iniuiisstiiin.  uf  ^lua:  xrtisc  wir^  iifgr'j  inrn*  ^/sbs..  je  jad 
jMi;  «it  ^  *  iutt:  rf  lift  teanu  ^v^or^  iuliiwew  mn  uT  Tiit^'iauL 

youdftrt^j  *«i3tt  \£%  iodise  'Xt  T*^wxt  ihiiS:  ii  urus!  ii  miiia  jil  imfmeanm^    Th  inb- 
Ittdr  tOfisaKf  tv  £^  ^v  mIi^  j^tvuuIL  Ja  no*  l^^^tr  irmb  inM^uram :  mit  ::i  hgk  n  iu&  j^tc 

i^SIK^t  7X    iUvtft    *V  UV    «}KsfnuU*^    tnOfUfinih^   ^?»3X2SaiIL  ^l^  ^  -fg^rtify^    ^nt  ^l*   -m^jm^ 

ia4^  ii^  «afiiiie  ^  r'la:^^  m  %  n^art  iwn,  'iiaj  tms^  ssu&ssisiL*!']  i^iff}»im^  ^  ^*^tt^     If  imc 
tat^i  li«fe  7  vi;  lu*2  iiv  «:-}>j;i5i£icaML  ^v  ^♦^^  aut  -»!»  mly  itssnaft  uf  i*7iia:  lic  ficn  i^ 

biflMelf  fe;t  JU  for «v  *r^i  h^^  C:r/tn  ^vt^  «J  Vji  «tii  uf  i5i  O^z^tir^,  jocke  ccrianf  cmra:- 
ftueii  fare/  iritl;s  tJ^  d«*.i-t  1</J1*^  '^  :!.*:  i!j:l,  itan,  aci  jliiisti,  tiia  ia  tie  cnyitT 


fdf  iuiimr  4Kih/Tts,  amtmtf$  m^-du  cnj^tuoiftupu:,  v/rfi{^vt  t^X  a^Mtyt^ii  ^iftt^mr,  €Kryijrm  \ 
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not  grow  denser  and  denser  perpetually,  and  thereby  cause  the  gravity  <^  those  great 
bodies  to  one  another^  every  body  endeavouring  to  go  from  the  denser  parts  of  the  nie« 
dium  to  the  rarer  ?"  * 

Notwithstanding  the  highest  respect  for  the  author  of  these  conjectures,  I  cannot 
find  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  gravity  in  the  existence  of  this  elastic 
ether.  It  is  very  true  that  an  elastic  fluid,  of  which  the  density  followed  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distance  from  a  given  point,  would  urge  the  bodies  immersed  in  it,  and 
impervious  to  it,  toward  that  point  with  forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis* 
tances  from  it ;  but  what  could  maintain  an  elastic  fluid  in  this  condition,  or  with  its 
density  varying  according  to  this  law,  is  a  thing  as  inexplicable  as  the  gravity  which 
it  was  meant  to  explain.  The  nature  of  an  elastic  fluid  must  be,  in  the  absence  of  all 
inequality  of  pressure,  to  become  every  where  of  the  same  density.  If  the  causes  that 
produce  so  marked  and  so  general  a  deviation  from  this  rule  be  not  assigned,  we  can 
only  be  said  to  have  substituted  one  difiiculty  for  another. 

A  different  view  of  the  matter  was  taken  by  some  of  the  disciples  and  friends  of 
Newton,  but  which  certainly  did  not  lead  to  any  thing  more  satisfactory.  This  phi- 
losopher himself  had  always  expressed  his  decided  opinion*  that  gravity  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  property  of  matter ;  but  Mr  Cotes,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Principia,  maintains,  that  gravity  is  a  property  which  we  have  the  same 
right  to  ascribe  to  matter,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  to  it  extension,  impenetrability,  or 
any  other  property.      This  is  said  to  have  been  inserted  without  the  knowledge  of 

^  Opiics,  Query  SI,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Book. 

*  The  passages  quoted  sufficiently  prove  that  Newton  did  not  consider  gravity  as  a  property  inherent  in 
matter.  The  following  passage  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Dr  Bentley  is  still  more  explicit :  "  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  inanimate  brute  matter  should^  without  the  mention  of  something  else^  which  is  not  material, 
operate  upon  and  affect  other  matter  without  mutual  contact;  as  it  must  do,  if  gravitation,  in  the  sense  of 
Epicurus,  be  essential  or  inherent  in  it.  That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter, 
so  that  one  body  may  act  on  another,  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum,,  without  the  mediation  of  any  thing 
else,  by  and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is,  to  me,  so  great 
an  Absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man  who,  in  philosophical  matters,  has  a  competent  (acuity  of  thinking  can 
ever  fall  into  it."  {Newtoni  Opera,  Tom.  IV.  Horselejr's  edit  p.  438.)  On  this  passage  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking, that  it  is  not  quite  clear  in  what  manner  the  interposition  of  a  material  substance  can  convey  the 
action  of  distant  bodies  to  one  another.  In  the  case  of  percussion  or  pressure,  this  is  indeed  very  intelligible, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  the  case  of  attraction.  If  two  particles  of  matter,  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  attract  one  another,  this  effect  is  just  as  little  intelligible,  and  the  modus  agendi  is  just 
as  mysterious,  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is  interposed,  as  on  that  of  nothing  what- 
ever being  interposed,  or  of  a  complete  vacuum  existing  between  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  each  par- 
ticle attracts  that  in  contact  with  it ;  it  must  attract  the  particles  that  are  distant,  and  the  intervention  of 
particles  between  them  does  not  render  this  at  all  more  intelligible. 
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Newton, — a  freedom  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  man  could  use  with  the 
author  of  the  Principia.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  these  difficulties  have 
been  always  felt,  and  had  their  share  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  philosophy  to 
which  they  seemed  to  be  inseparably  attached. 

There  were  other  arguments  of  a  less  abstruse  nature,  and  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  experiment,  which,  for  a  time,  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy, though  they  contributed,  in  the  end,  very  materially  to  its  advancement. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  truth,  as  facts  inaccurately  observed  ; 
of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  measurement  of  an  arch  of  the  meri- 
dian across  France,  from  Amiens  to  Perpignan,  though  so  large  as  to  comprehend 
about  seven  degrees,  and  though  executed  by  Cassini,  one  of  the  first  astronomers  in 
Europe.  According  to  that  measurement,  the  degrees  seemed  to  diminish  on  going 
from  south  to  north,  each  being  less  by  about  an  800th  part  than  that  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  it  toward  the  south.  From  this  result,  which  i?  entirely  erroneous, 
the  conclusion  first  deduced  was  correct,  the  error  in  the  reasoning,  by  a  very  singu- 
lar coincidence,  having  corrected  the  error  in  the  data  from  which  it  was  deduced. 
Fontenelle  argued  that,  as  the  degrees  diminished  in  length,  on  going  toward  the  poles, 
the  meridian  must  be  less  than  the  circumference  of  the  equator,  and  the  earth,  of 
course,  swelled  out  in  the  plane  of  that  circle,  agreeably  to  the  facts  that  had  been  ob- 
served concerning  the'  retardation  of  the  pendulum  when  carried  to  the  south.  This, 
however,  was  the  direct  contrary  of  the  conclusion  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn, 
as  was  soon  perceived  by  Cassini  and  by  Fontenelle  himself.  The  degrees  growing 
less  as  they  approached  the  pole,  was  an  indication  of  the  curvature  growing  greater,' 
or  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  meridian  being  the  line  that  passed  through  the  poles,  and 
that  coincided  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  figure  of  the  earth  must,  therefore,  be 
that  of  an  oblong  spheroid,  or  one  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipsis  about  its 
longer  axis.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
meridian  from  Amiens  northward  to  Dunkirk  in  1713,  as  the  same  diminution  wa9 
observed  ;  the  medium  length  of  the  degree  between  Paris  and  Dunkirk  being  56970 
toises,  no  less  than  137  less  than  the  mean  of  the  degrees  toward  the  south.^  All  this 
seemed  quite  inconsistent  with  the  observations  on  the  pendulum,  as  well  as  with  the 
conclusions  which  Newton  had  deduced  from  the  theory  of  gravity.  The  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  thus  greatly  perplexed,  and  uncertain  to  what  side  to  incline.      In 

^  Memoins  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1718,  p.  Si5. 
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these  circumstances,  J.  Cassini,  whose  errors  were  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulty,  had 
the  merit  of  suggesting  the  only  means  by  which  the  question  concerning  the  %ure 
of  the  earth  was  likely  to  receive  a  satisfactory  solution, — ^the  measurement  of  two 
degrees,  the  one  under  the  equator,  and  the  other  as  near  to  the  pole  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  would  admit.  But  it  was  not  till  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pe- 
riod of  which  I  am  now  treating,  that  these  measures  were  executed ;  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  degrees  toward  the  poles,  or  the  oblateness  of  the  earth's  figure,  was 
completely  ascertained.  Cassini,  on  resuming  his  own  operations,  discovered,  and 
candidly  acknowledged,  the  errors  in  his  first  measurement ;  and  thus  the  objections 
which  had  arisen  in  this  quarter  against  the  theory  of  gravity  became  irresistible 
arguments  in  its  favour.  This  subject  will  occupy  much  of  our  attention  in  the 
history  of  the  second  period,  till  which,  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
on  the  Continent  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  these  discoveries  in  physical  astronomy,  this  period  affords  several  on 
^the  descriptive  parts  of  the  science,  of  which,  however,  I  can  only  mention  one,  as  far 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  the  most  general  outline.     It  regards  the  apparent 
motion  in  the  fixed  stars,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aberration,  and  is  the  discovery 
of  Dr  Bradley,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  whom  England  has  to 
boast.     Bradley  and  his  friend  Molyneux,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1725,*  were  occu- 
pied in  searching  for  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  by  means  of  a  zenith  sector,  con^ 
structed  by  Graham,  the  most  skilful  instrument  maker  of  that  period.   The  sector  was 
erected  at  Kew ;  it  was  of  great  radius,  and  furnished  with  a  telescope  twenty-four  feet 
in  length,  with  which  they  proposed  to  observe  the  transits  of  stars  near  the  zenith,  ac^ 
cording  to  a  method  that  was  first  suggested  by  Hooke,  and  pursued  by  him  so  far  as 
to  induce  him  to  think  that  he  had  actually  discovered  the  parallax  of  r  Draconis^  the 
bright  star  in  the  head  of  the  dragon,  on  which  he  made  his  observations.     They  be- 
gan their  observations  of  the  transits  of  the  same  star  on  the  3d  of  December,  when 
the  distance  from  the  zenith  at  which  it  passed  was  carefully  marked.     By  the  observa- 
tions of  the  subsequent/ days  the  star  seemed  to  be  moving  to  the  south;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  it  had  got  20'  to  the  south,  and  was  then 
nearly  stationary.     In  the  beginning  of  June  it  had  come  back  to  the  same  situation 
where  it  was  first  observed,  and  from  thence  it  continued  its  motion  northward  till  Sep- 


1  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  697* 
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temberi  when  it  was  about  20"  north  of  the  point  where  it  was  first  seen^  its  whole 
change  of  declination  having  amounted  to  40". 

This  motion  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  surprise  to  the  two  observers,  as  it  lay  the 
contrary  way  to  what  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  parallax  of  the 
star.  The  repetition  of  the  observations,  however,  confirmed  their  accuracy ;  and  they 
were  afterwards  pursued  by  Dr  Bradley,  with  another  sector  constructed  also  by 
Graham,  of  a  less  radius,  but  still  of  one  sufficiently  great  to  measure  a  star's  zenith 
distance  to  half  a  second.  It  embraced  a  larger  arch,  and  admitted  of  the  observa- 
tions being  extended  to  stars  that  passed  at  a  more  considerable  distance  from  the 
zenith. 

Even  with  this  addition  the  observations  did  not  put  Bradley  in  possession  of  the 
complete  fact,  as  they  only  gave  the  motion  of  each  star  in  declination,  without  giving 
information  about  what  change  might  be  produced  in  its  right  ascension. 

Had  the  whole  fact,  that  is,  the  motion  in  right  ascension  as  well  as  in  declination 
been  given  from  observation,  it  could  not  have  been  long  before  the  cause  was  dis- 
covered. With  such  information,  however,  as  Dr  Bradley  had,  that  discovery  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regarded  as  a  great  effort  of  sagacity.  He  has  not  told  us  the.  steps  by 
which  he  was  led  to  it ;  only  we  see  that,  by  the  method  of  exclusion,  he  had  been 
careful  to  narrow  the  field  of  hypothesis,  and  had  assured  himself  that  the  phenomenon 
was  not  produced  by  any  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis ;  by  any  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  plumb-line,  or  by  refraction  of  any  kind.  All  these  causes  being  rejected,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  appearances  might  arise  from  the  progressive  motion  of  light 
combined  with  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  He  reasoned  somewhat  in  this 
manner.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  it  is  plain  that  a  telescope,  to  admit  a  ray  of  light 
coming  from  a  star  to  pass  along  its  axis,  must  be  directed  to  the  star  itself.  But,  if 
the  earth,  and,  of  course,  the  telescope  be  in  motion,  it  must  be  inclined  forward,  so  as 
to  be  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which  represent  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  motion  of  light,  or  in  the  direction  of  those  motions,  and  in  the  ratio  of 
their  velocities.  It  is  with  the  telescope  just  as  with  the  vane  at  the  mast-head  of  a 
ship ;  when  the  ship  is  at  anchor,  the  vane  takes  exactly  the  direction  of  the  wind  : 
when  the  ship  is  under  weigh,  it  places  itself  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of 
which  one  side  represents  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  the  velocity  of  the 
wind.  If,  instead  of  the  vane,  we  conceive  a  hollow  tube,  moveable  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  case  will  become  more  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  telescope.    The  tube 
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will  take  such  a  position  that  the  wind  may  hlow  through  it  without  striking  against 
the  sides,  and  its  axis  will  then  he  the  diagonal  of  the  paralldogram  just  referred  to. 

The  telescope,  therefore,  through  which  a  star  is  viewed,  and  by  the  axis  of  which 
its  position  star  is  determined,  must  make  an  angle  with  the  straight  line  drawn 
to  the  star,  except  when  the  earth  moves  directly  upon  the  star,  or  directly  from  it. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  star  he  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  telescope  must  be 
pointed  forward,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  always  by  the  same  angle,  so 
that  the  star  would  be  seen  out  of  its  true  place  by  that  angle,  and  would  appear  to 
describe  a  circle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  radius  of  which,  subtended  at  the 
earth,  an  angle,  of  which  the  sine  is  to  unity,  as  the  velocity  of  the  earth  to  the  velo- 
city of  light.  If  the  star  be  any  where  between  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  pole, 
its  apparent  path  will  be  an  ellipse,  the  longer  axis  of  which  is  the  same  with  the  dia- 
meter of  the  former  circle,  and  the  shorter  equal  to  the  same  quantity,  multiplied  by 
the  sine  of  the  star's  latitude.  If  the  star  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  shorter 
axis  vanishes,  and  the  apparent  path  of  the  star  is  a  straight  line,  equal  to  the  axis 
just  mentioned. 

Bradley  saw  that  Romer's  observation  concerning  the  tirhe  that  light  takes  to  go 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth  gave  a  ready  expression  for  the  velocity  of  light  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth.  The  proportion,  however,  which  he  assumed  as  best  suited  to 
his  observations  was  somewhat  different;  it  was  that  of  10313  to  1,  which  made  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  aberration  20",  and  the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  in  every 
case,  or  the  whole  change  of  position,  40".  It  was  the  shorter  axis  which  Bradley 
had  actually  observed  in  the  case  of  r  Draconis,  that  star  being  very  near  the  solsti- 
tial colure,  so  that  its  changes  of  declination  and,  of  latitude  are  almost  the  same.  In 
order  to  show  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he  computed  the  aberration  of  different  stars, 
and,  on  comparing  the  results  with  his  observations,  the  coincidence  appeared  almost 
perfect,  so  that  no  doubt  remained  concerning  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which  he 
bad  founded  his  calculations.  He  did  not  explain  the  rules  themselves :  Clairaut 
published  the  first  investigation  of  these  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  1737.  Simpson  also  gave  a  demonstration  of  them  in  his  Essays,  published  in 
1740. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  velocity  of  light,  as  assumed  by  Bradley,  did  not 
exactly  agree  with  that  which  Romer  had  assigned ;  supposing  the  total  amount  of 
the  aberration  40t",  it  gave  the  time  that  light  takes  to  come  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  8'  IS";  but  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  since  the  time  of  this  astronomer,  the 
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velocity  of  light  deduced  from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter*s  satellites  has  been  found  ex-^ 
actly  the  same. 

It  is  remarkable  thaf  the  phenomenon  thus  discovered  by  Bradley  and  Molyneux, 
Yihen  in  search  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  in  reality  as  convincing  a  proof  of 
the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  as  the  discovery  of  that  parallax  would  have  been.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  satisfactory  as  any  evidence  that  can  be  desired.  One  only  regrets 
in  reflecting  on  this  discovery,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  was  not  foreseen, 
and  that,  after  being  predicted  from  theory,  it  had  been  ascertained  from  observation. 
As  the  matter  stands,  however,  the  discovery  both  of  the  fact  and  the  theory  is  highly 
creditable  to  its  author. 


In  the  imperfect  outline  which  I  have  now  sketched  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge,  much  has  been  omitted,  and  many  great 
characters  passed  over,  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  splendour  of  the  two]  great  luminaries 
which  marked  this  epocha.  Newton  and  Leibnitz  are  so  distinguished  from  the  rest 
even  of  the  scientific  world,  that  we  can  only  compare  them  with  one  another,  though, 
in  fact,  no  two  intellectual  characters,  who  both  reached  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence, were  ever  more  dissimilar. 

For  the  variety  of  his  genius,  and  the  extent  of  his  research,  Leibnitz  is  perhaps  al- 
together unrivalled.  A  lawyer,  a  historian,  an  antiquary,  a  poet,  and  a  philologist, — 
a  mathematician,  a  metaphysician,  a  theologian,  and  I  will  add  a  geologer,  he  has 
in  all  these  characters  produced  works  of  great  merit,  and  in  some  of  them  of  the 
highest  excellence.  It  is  rare  that  original  genius  has  so  little  of  a  peculiar  direction, 
or  is  disposed  t(5  scatter  its  efforts  over  so  wide  a  field.  Though  a  man  of  great  inven- 
tive powers,  he  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  works  of  mere  labour  and  erudition, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  invent,  and  not  much  of  importance  to  discover.  Of 
his  inventive  powers  as  a  mathematician  we  have  already  spoken ;  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian, his  acuteness  and  depth  are  universally  admitted ;  but  metaphysics  is  a  science 
in  which  there  are  few  discoveries  to  be  made,  and  the  man  who  searches  in  it  for 
novelty,  is  more  likely  to  find  what  is  imaginary  than  what  is  real:  The  notion 
of  the  Monads,  those  unextended  units,  or  simple  essences,  of  which,  according  to 
this  philosopher,  all  things  coiT>oreal  and  spiritual,  material  or  intellectual,  are 
JEbrmed,  will  be  readily  allowed  to  have  more  in  it  of  novelty  than  truth.    The  pre- 
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established  harmony  between  the  body  and  tbe  mitad,  by  which  two  substances  in- 
capable  of  acting  on  one  another,  are  so  nicely  adjusted  from  the  beginning,  that 
their  movements  for  ever  correspond,  is  a  system  of  which  no  argument  can  do 
more  than  prove  the  possibility.  And,  amid  all  the  talent  and  acuteness  with 
which  these  doctrines  are  supported,  it  seems  to  argue  some  unsoundness  oi  under- 
standing, to  have  thought  that  they  could  ever  find  a  place  among  the  established 
prindples  of  human  knowledge.  ' 

Newton  did  not  aim  at  so  wide  a  range.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  the  world, 
his  genius  was  more  determined  to  a  particular  point,  and  its  efforts  were  more  con- 
centrated. Their  direction  was  to  the  accurate  sciences,  and  they  soon  proved  equally 
inventive  in  the  pwe  and  in  the  mixed  mathematics.  Newton  knew  how  to  transfer  the 
truths  of  abstract  science  to  the  study  of  things  actually  existing,  and,  by  returning  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  enrich  the  former  by  ideas  derived  from  the  latter.  In  expe- 
rimental and  inductive  investigation,  he  was  as  great  as  in  the  pure  mathematics,  and 
his  discot^eries  as  distinguished  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  In  this  double  claim  to  re- 
nown, Newton  stands  yet  unrivalled;  and  though,  in  the  pure  mathematics,  equals  may 
p^haps  be  found,  no  one,  I  believe,  will  come  forward  as  his  rival  both  in  that  science 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  His  caution  in  adopting  general  principles;  his  dislike 
to  what  was  vague  or  obsvuri;  \  his  rojootiou  of  all  tlicurios  firom  which  precise  conclu^ 
sions  cannot  be  deduced ;  and  his  readiness  to  relinquish  those  that  depart  in  any  de- 
gree from  the  truth,  are,  throughout,  the  characters  of  his  philosophy,  and  distinguish 
it  very  essentially  from  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  The  characters  now  enumerated 
are  most  of  them  negative,  but  without  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
invention  can  hardly  be  kept  in  the  right  course.  The  German  philosopher  was  not 
furnished  with  them  in  the  same  degree  as  the  English,  and  hence  his  great  talents 
have  run  very  frequently  to  waste. 

It  may  be  doubted  also,  whether  Leibnitz's  great  metaphysical  acuteness  did  not 
sometimes  mislead  him  in  the  study  of  nature,  by  inclining  him  to  those  reasonings 
which  proceed,  or  affect  to  proceed,  continually  from  the  cause  to  the  effect.  The 
attributes  of  the  Deity  were  the  axioms  of  his  philosophy ;  and  he  did  not  reflect  that 
this  foundation,  excellent  in  itself,  lies  much  too  deep  for  a  structure  that  is  to  be 
raised  by  so  feeble  an  architect  as  man ;  or,  that  an  argument,  which  sets  out  with  the 
most  profound  respect  to  the  Supreme  Being,  usually  terminates  in  the  most  unwar- 
rantable presumption.     His  reasonings  from  first  causes  are  always  ingenious ;  but 
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nothing  can  prevent  the  substitution  of  such  causes  for  those  that  are  physical:  and  effi« 
dent,  from  being  one  of  the  worst  aud  most  fatal  errors  in  philosophy. 

As  an  interpreter  of  nature,  therefore,  Leibnita  stands  in  no  comparison  with  Newton. 
His  general  views  in  physics  were  vague  and  unsatis&ctory ;  he  had  no  great  value 
for  inductive  reasoning ;  it  was  not  the  way  of  arriving  at  taruth  which  he  was  accus* 
tomed  to  take ;  and  hence,  to  the  greatest  physical  discovery  of  that  age,  and  that 
which  was  established  by  the  most  ample  induction,  the  existence  of  gravity  as  a 
fact  in  which  all  bodies  agree,  he  was  always  incredulous,  because  no  proof  of  it» 
d  priori^  could  be  ^ven. 

As  to  who  benefited  human  knowledge  the  most,  no  question,  therefore,  can  arise; 
and  if  genius  is  to  be  weighed  in  this  balance,  it  ia  evident  which  scale  must  prepon-- 
derate.  Except  in  the  pure  mathematics,  Leibnitz,  with  all  his  talent^  made  no  ma^ 
terial  or  permanent  addition  to  the  sciences.  Newton,  to  equal  inventions  in  ma- 
thematics, added  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  of  nature ;  and,  in  passing 
through  his  hands,  Medianics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  were  not  merely  improved, 
but  renovated.  No  one  ever  left  knowledge  in  a  state  so  diffisrent  from  that  in  which 
he  found  it  Men  were  instructed  not  only  in  new  truths,  but  in  new  methods  of  dis^ 
covering  truth ;  they  were  made  acquainted  witii  the  great  principle  which  connects 
together  the  most  distani  regions  of  opaoo,  im  w«11  bb  the  most  remote  periods  of  du-^ 
ration ;  and  which  was  to  lead  to  future  discoveries,  far  beyond  what  ttte  wisest  or  most 
sanguine  could  anticipate. 
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Edinbuigh.  Ti^  DINBURGH.  In  the £fic^ibiMBxita  will  be  found 
Nii^py  mm^  JCi  a  full  account  of  this  City,  till  the  year  1812; 
and  we  shall  now  give  a  short  view  of  its  improve- 
ments and  increase  since  that  period. 

Ever  since  the  year  1769>  when  the  building  of 
the  New  Town  commenced,  the  improvement  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  prosecuted  with  extisordinuy 
zekl,  bom  by  the  magistr&tes  and  bv  the  inhabit- 
ants; and,  of  late  yealv  more  especially,  the  exer- 
tions of  aU  ranks  have  been  directed  to  this  objeet. 
In  consequence  of  this  general  and  laudable  spirit, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  has  not  only  been  extended  on 
all  sides,  but  has  been  imprcyved  by  the  addition  nf 
some  splendid  publie  edifices;  while  the  access  to 
it  from  every  quarter  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
and  embellished. 
NewStieeti.  In  addition  to  the  original  streets  of  the  New 
Town,  namely.  Prince's  Street,  George's  Street,  and 
Queen's  Street,  with  their  respective  cross  streets, 
and  several  other  intermediate  ones  of  inferior  note, 
an  impcnrtant  extension  has  been  projected,  and  is  now 
in  part  executing,  on  the  indined  plane  towards  the 
north.  The  plan  o£  these  additional  streets  is  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  original  part  cithe  New  Town, 
consisting  diiefly  of  psmllel  rows  of  building,  into 
which  the  improvement  of  incurved  streets  is  taste- 
fyiy  introduced.     Part  of  an  interval  of  unoccupied 

nnd  between  the  old  and  these  new  streets,  former- 
ivate  property,  has  been  purchased,  and  is  now 
<^n  to  the  Inhabitants  of.  this  quarter  of  the  towny 
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for  whose  convenience  it  has  been  tastefully  laid  Edinbuigh. 
out  in  walks,  ornamented  with  trees ;  forming  a  '^•'Y'*^ 
garden  view  extremely  pleasant  to  the  eye  frtym 
Its  verdure  and  beauty;  Fronting  this  space,  a 
very  elegant  street  and  crescent  have*  been  already 
built,  together  with  several  parallel  and  retiring 
streets ;  and  this  part  of  the  town  continues  ra- 
pidly to  increase.  The  mond,  whi<;h,  within  these 
four  last  years,  consisted  of  green  fields,  is  now  co- 
vered with  elegant  and  spacious  streets ;  other  streets 
are  in  progress ;  and  new  and  important  additions  are 
in  contemplation,  by  which  some  of  them  will  be 
prolonged  eastward  as  far  as  Ldth  Walk. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  access  to  Edinburgh  New  accesi 
by  the  great  London  road  was  long  a  subject  of  ge^Anm  the 
neral  regret  In  entoing  the  dt^  fWwn  this  quarter,  ^**^ 
the  road  lay  through  narrow  and  inconvenient  streets, 
forming  an  approedi  no  way  suited  to  the  general  ele- 
gance of  the  place.  In  tlie  year  1814,  active  mea- 
sures were  at  length  adopted  to  remedy  this  defect. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  nroposed  to  form  a  mag- 
nificent  entrance  across  uie  Calton  Hill,  and  this 
plan  is  now  nearly  completed.  A  spacious  roAd, 
paved  at  an  immense  expense,  has  been  carried  quite 
across  the  hfll  ;-'-in  one  part,  a  passage  has  been  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  and  an  immense  mass  of 
ground  has  been  levelled,  so  as  to  fiicilitate  the 
ascent.  Between  the  Calton  Hill  and  Pence's 
Street,  a  deep  ravine  intervened,  which  was  former- 
ly oecopied  with. old  and  ilUboilt , streets.    In  or. 
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Bdmbtti]^  der  to  coimect  the  hill  with  Prince's  Street,  all  these 
^"^  y  — ^  have  been  swept  away,  and  an  elegant  bridge  of  one 
arch  has  been  thrown  ov^er  t&  hollow,  which 
makes  the  descent  from  the  Hill  into  this  street 
easy  and  agreeable.  Thus,  in  place  of  being  car- 
ried, as  formerly,  through  long  and  narrow  streets, 
the  great  road  from  the  east  into  Edinburgh 
sweeps  along  the  side  of  the  singular  and  steep 
elevation  of  the  Calton  Hill;  whence  the  traveller 
has  fii^  a  view  of  the  Old  Town,  with  its  elevat- 
ed buildings  crowning  the  summit  of  the  adjoin- 
ing ridges,  and  rising  upon  the  eye  in  imposing 
masses ;  and,  afterwaras,  of  the  New  Town  finely 
contrasted  with  the  Old,  in  the  regularity  and  ele- 
^ceofits  general  outline.  The  Calton  Hill  is  a 
^  singulariy  striking  and  romantie  oUeot,  and  in  lay- 
ing it  out,  there  is  ample  scope  for' pu^tureaque  effect 
In  the  late  improvements  thu  has  not  been  neglect- 
ed. Walks  at  different  elevations  have  been  cut 
around  it,  from  which  is  seen,  to  great  advantage,  the 
Old  and  New  Town  projected  on  the  plain  below ; 
while,  at  a  greater  distance,  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
wide  extent  of  the  adjacent  country,  viewing  in  the 
north  and  east  the  Fnth  of  Forth,  tho  hifi;h  cioundf 
of  Fife,  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  towards  l£e  south 
and  west,  a  wide  extent  of  cultivated  plains  termi- 
nated by  distant  hills, 
^^J}^  According  to  a  plan  which  has  been  dnwn  out 

Se  cSton"*^  Mr.  William  Playfeir,  a  young  architect  of  t|ie 
Hill.  greatest  promise,  the  ground  whi(£  lies  between  the 

Calton  Hill  and  Leith  is  proposed  to  be  laid  out  in 
new  streets ;  and  some  farther  embellishments  are  to 
be  added  to  the  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
subservient  to  the  general  effect  of  the  intended  mi- 
provenie&ts.  On  thegrandroad,  which  is  just  beffun, 
and  which  is  to  run  akng  the  bottom  of  the  HiU  on 
the  north,  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  laige  crescent, 
from  which  three  main  streets  will  diverge  towards 
the  town.  The  nortfaem  side  of  themain  road  being 
left  partly  onbuilt,  an  exodknt  situation  will  be  ob- 
tained for  public  buildings;  and  it  is  proposed  that  a 
'building  of  this  descriptiao should  beerec^asanaf^- 
propriato  termination  to  each  of  tho  prindnid  streeto 
hist  mentioned.  Above  these  pubtie  buiidin^i^  a 
handsoae  row  or  tenaoe  is  to  be  built,  suSdenl- 
ly  elevated  to  overlook  the  houses  hdow,  and 
to  present  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  mom  distant 
country.*  It  is  intended  that  thia  tenrace  should 
sweep  nmnd  by  aq  easy  curve  into  a  kmg  line  of 
building,  proposed  to  be  ran^  along  the  aide  of 
the  Reagent  Boad  on  the  of^xMite  side  of  the  hiU; 
and  tlMt  the  moe  between  this  and  the  Regent 
Road  should  be  eonverted  into  gardens,  wUch, 
when  properly  laid  out  and  planted,  will  beoome 
an  agreeable  iod  invttii^  retirement ;  and  will,  at 
the  same  time*  pvoent  a  pleaaiag  foreground  to  the 
delightlid  scenery  which  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
poUic  walks  above.  In  planning  the  ground  akng 
Leith  Walk,  it  is .  propoaed,  in  Uke  manner,  tbut 


squaieaandiaeurvedstpeeto  should  be  tastefully  in«- 
troduced,  that  (be  eve  may  be  rdUeved  from  the 
dull  uniformity  which  is  ^l-eosttted  Inr  the  coostent 
reeunenos  of  the  same  regdar  pondleb.  Besides 
these  niprovenenls»  die  Easftem  Umi^  which  finrma 
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one  of  the  great  communications  With  Leith,  will  be  Edinbargh. 
considerablv  widened,  and  four  rows  of  trees  planted  v^-^y***' 
along  ite  whole  length,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  an 
agr^able  walk  for  the  inhabitante. 

This  extension  of  the  dty  is,  however,  only  in  con- 
templation. But  there  are  othei^  improvements  equal- 
ly important  which  are  either  already  executed  or  in 
progress. 

The  Enqfclopasdia  contains  an  account  of  the  Uni-  Progros  of 
versity ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  the  original  struc-  J?*  ^*^ 
ture  was  portly  taken  down  to  make  way  for  one^"*^ 
more. suited  to  the  taste  of  modern  times,  and  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  the  increasing  concourse  of 
studento  which  the  growing  celebrity  of  this  seminary 
was  attracting  from  all  parte.  A  most  magnificent 
ai^  extensive  pile  was  begun,  the  funds  for  which 
were  to  be  supplied  by  subscription.  But  it  was  soon 
found,  that  this  work  was  planned  on  too  extensive 
a  scale,  and  the  money  coUected  being  exhausted^ 
the  progress  of  the  work  was  interrupted,  and  the 
building  remained,  in  consequence,  for  a  lonff  time 
in  a  most  awkwarcl  and  unfinished  state,  a  d«ormi- 
tv,  in  place  of  an  ornament,  to  the  metropolis.  By 
the  liberality  of  Government  agraig  of  puKlic  money 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  wofk  has  been  recommen- 
ced on  a  reduced,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  an 
improv/ed  plan,  furnished  by  Mr.  PlayfiKur.  According 
to  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Adam,  the  interior  space 
inclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  University  was  di- 
vided into  two  courta  or  areas  by  a  central  range  of 
buildings.  In  the  new  plan  this  range  of  buildings 
is  left  oat,  and  the  whole  interior  space  is  thrown 
into  an  open  court ;  and  such  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  introduced,  as  ware  necessary  to  obviate 
incongruities,  and  to  give  to  the  whole  an  aspect  of 
perfect  uniformity.  The  access  into  the  court  is 
through  a  spacious  gateway;  and  a  person  entering 
will  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  view  of  the  buildings 
containing  the  library,  and  on  the  other  those  occu- 
pied by  the  rooms  for  the  aceommodation  of  the 
dasses;  while  opposite  to  him  will  be  the  museum, 
the  front  of  whidi  is  finely  ornamented  with  Coring 
thian  colnmns,  resting  on  a  rusticnted  arcade. 

Widi  respect  to  ito  interior  anrttigementa,  this  edi- 
fice is  laid  out  in  suitable  apartmente  fin:  the  library, 
the  nmsenm,  the  gr^dtiation  hall,  and  chapel,  and  class 
rooms  ibr  the  professors.  Aoeording  to  toenew  plan» 
die  hbrary  will  be  divided  into  two  stofies,  the  lower 
of  whidi  win  be  sepanted  into  five  compartments, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  fiddmg  doors. 
The  anti-room  will  form  a  spaeious  apartment,  for- 
t3^seyen  fet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide*  and  twen- 
ty-two feet  high,  wdl  lighted  by  a  laifo  window 
from  the  eoort*  The  next  apartment  is  of  a  circular 
form,  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty«four  foet  in 
height,  li^ed  from  the  top,  and  having  a  gallery 
running  round  it.  Farther  on  ia  the  oentRd  room* 
sixty  feet  long,  forty-seven  feet  wide,  and  tweoQr-* 
two  foet  high,  whidi  is  intended  to  be  fitted  up  aa 
a  gnduatifln  ball  and  chapeL  B^ond  this  are  two 
Boona  to  ooneapond  to  the  dromar  room  and  the 
ooter  room  ahiaady  described.  The  upper  oonw 
portment  of  the  lilmry  b  on  a  plan  dradar  to  th^ 
ODO  bdov,  with  thia  exceptk>D,  dmt  the  central  di^ 
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Edsnbvgh.  Yiakn  is  thiity  ft^  in  heigfat^  h*^Qg  an  axehed  oeiU 
>i^'y  ^f  mg  Bupported  by  sixteen  CorintfaiMi  colmnos.  In 
pbce,  who,  of  a  divisian  into  coaapartments/the  whole 
38  tlnown  into  one  gftat'  room;  so  tliat  tbe  eje 
mngea  from  one  extremitj  to  the  other>  extending  to 
II  diBtance  of  190  feet;  the  dfcular  rooms  with  their 
domes,  and  the  centre  compartment  with  its  arciied 
ceiling,  producing  a  noble  variety,  while  the  colamns 
with  thcur  unbrcwen  entablature,  will  give  simplicity 
end  coherence  to  the  whole.  The  maseom  for  speci- 
mens of  natural  history,  the  stock  of  which  is  daily  ac- 
cumulating, oocupieo  two  large  rooms  in  different  stm- 
rieSi  The  lower  room  is  ninety  feet  long,  thir^-fbmr 
feet  wide,  and  twenty-four  feet  hig^.  It  is  proposed 
to  furnish  it  in  a  simple  and  appropriate  manner,  the 
ceilii^  being  left  quite  plain,  ttid  supported  by  Doric 
columns.  The  upper  apartment  is  of  tbe  same  lensfth 
and  breadth  as  the  one  briow ;  but  is  considerably 
higher  as  it  extends  upwards  towards  the  roof.  In 
the  middle  of  it  is  a  dome  22  feet  in  diameter,  the 
centre  of  whiidi  is  occupied  by  a  sky-light,  from 
which  and  from  other  points  an  abundant  sufjfdy  of 
light  is  obtained  far  the  exhibition  of  the  ^Decimens. 
The  rooms  appropriated  to  the  difierent  classes  ai« 
conveniently  disposed  on  the  intermediate  floors  be- 
tween the  pavement  floor  and  the  attics.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  number  of  students  that  have  attended 
the  University  for  the  last  four  years:  In  1614, 
2029;  1815,  2097;  1816,  2025;  1817.  2024;  and 
in  1818, 2160. 
New  Libn-  That  large  and  irregular  pile  of  building  in  the 
lies.  Parliament  S^are,  in  which  the  Supreme  Courts 

hold  their  sittings  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
has  lately  received  various  additions  and  improve- 
ments. In  the  interior,  great  reparations  have  been 
made,  and  the  iront  has  been  replaced  by  another, 
with  an  elegant  piassa.  Attached  to  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Parliament  House,  magnificent  apart- 
ments have  latdy  been  finished  for  the  reception  of 
the  Advocates'  Library,  and  that  of  the  Writers  to 
the  Signet  The  room  appropriated  to  the  latter, 
which  is  105  ieet  in  kng^,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  means  of  open  arefaes,  the  first  of  the 
compartments  being  oblong,  and  the  second  square. 
The  ceiling  of  the  oblong  division  is  supported 
by  two  rows  of  Corinthian  coiumns,  which,  besides 
being  in  themselves  higUy  ^egant  and  oiuameutai, 
completely  obviate  the  want  of  height,  whieh  might 
otherwise  have  in  some  degree  marred  the  genml 
appearance  of  so  laige  aroom.  On  entering  the  great 
'  door,  the  colonnade  continued  for  seven  interoo* ' 
Inmniations,  without  any  break  or  interruption,  pn>> 
duces  a  simple  and  noble  effect,  and  throusfa  the  or- 
namented arches  by  which  this  part  of  me  hall  is 
separated  from  the  inner  apartment,  the  latter  ap« 
pears  rich  and  macnifieent  Nor  is  the  view  from 
the  upper  end  of  &e  room  at  all  inferior,  the  cokm- 
nade  as  seen  through  the  arch  receding  from  the  eye 
in  rc^lar  and  beautifiDl  gradation.  The  room  over 
this  is  apprtipriated  to  the  Advocates'  Library,  andis 
about  25  foet  longer.  It  is  loftier,  and  more  gorga- 
ously  omamented ;  but  the  general  efieot  is  not  so 
pleasing.  Both  were  esecntml  fivm  designs  fummli- 
ed  by  me  late  Mr.  William  Staric,  who  has  left  some 
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other  noble  momnncnts  of  his  genhia  kk  the  public  ^ 
buildings  of  Glasgow*  ^ 

Several  new  dmrches  have  been  erected  in  £din*-New 
bur^  of  very  elegant  architecture.  St  Gcoige's  C^urchef . 
Church,  whidi  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  June ' 
18U,  presents  a  front  to  Chariotte  Square  of  112 
feety  with  a  portico,  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns, 
85  feet  in  height,  elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps.  A 
dome,  48  feet  square,  rises  from  a  basement  bdnnd 
the.  portico,  above  which  is  a  circular  row  of  ci^umns,  . 
surmounted  by  the  upper  compartments  of  the  dome ; 
and  the  whole  is. crowned  by  a  lantern,  with  a  cross, 
160  feet  from  the  ground.  This  church  is  favourably 
situated  for  effect,  and  viewed  from  particular  paints, 
and  at  a  distance,  it  appears  agnttid  and  striking  oIk 
jeeL  It  is,  however,  greatly  surpassed  in  elegamDe  of 
architecture  by  the  two  Episcopal  Chapeb  of  St  Paul's 
and  St  John's,  opened  for  divine  service  in  the  year 
1818.  The  c^pel  of  St  Paul's  is  finished  in  the  style 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  prevailed  in  the  reifpi 
of  Henry  VI.,  during  which  period  it  had  reaohed  its 
greatest  perfectiosi.  It  is  122  feet  in  length,  by  7^ 
feet  over  the  walls,  and  reaembles  in  its  &mk  that  of . 
King^s  College,  Cambridge,  with  this  difierawe,  how* 
ever,  that  the  circles  are  wider  in  proportion,  and 
the  octagon  towers  more  omamented.  Although 
this  style  of  architecture  is  susceptible  of  the  hign« 
est  deoaratioD»  the  design  of  this  chapel  is  remark-, 
able,  chiefly  for  the  simplicity  and  continuitj^  of  its 
parts;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  the  same 
striking  efiect  in  any  of  the  edifices  executed  at  tbe 
oommenoement,  or  during  the  decline  of  this  style 
of  architecture.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave 
and  two  side  aisles.  The  interior  dimensions  are 
105  feet  by  6$  feet;  the  nave  is  105  feet  by  26 
feet,  and  46  foet  high ;  the  two  aisles  are  each  79 
foet  by  18  fi^6  incbes^  and  29  foet  hi^.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  nave  is  a  flat  Gothic  arch,  with  onMonent- 
ed  ribs  and  tracery  moukUngs.  The  ceilings  over 
the  gaUerieaare  ornamented  in  the  same  manner, 
and  those  under  the  galleries  are  decorated  with  per« 
forated  ribs,  and  h^  and  point  ornaments.  The 
altar  window,  which  is  82  feet  high,  by  1 8  feet  wide, 
is  omamented  with  a  flaming  cross,  pendant,  amid  a 
wnrath  of  clouds,  and  the  opposite  window  is  set 
with  odoored  glass.  Over  the  buttresses  of  the  out- 
er and  inner  walls  are  riddy  carved  pinnades;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  two  principal  windows  a  grace- 
Ihl  octatfonal  tower  ascends  to  the  hei|^  of  75  foet. 
Thia  e£fice  was  designed  by  Mr.  Elliot,  and.  the 
pkm  and  execution  reflect  great  credit  on.  his 
taste  and  talents.  It  was  begun  in  1816,  and  fi- 
nished in  1818,  at  an  expence  of  L.12,000.  The 
chapel  of  St  John,  which  stands  at  the  west  end 
of  Prince's  Street,  and  which  is  built  from  a  de- 
sign by  Mr.  Bum,  ardiitect,  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  fine  <specimen  of  Gothic  an^itectuve.  Its  form 
is  that  vf  a  parallelogram,  rimning  east  and  west, 
with  a  projection  in  front  150  feet  The  chapel 
is  1(9  feet  in  length,  by  66  in  breadth.  The  east 
end  is  emh^liabed  with  a  huge  window,  nearly  50 
feet  hi^fa,  which,  with  the  lofry  Gothic  tower,  has 
a  atrilong  efiect  when  seen  fimn  a  distance.  The 
finishing  of  the  roof,  in  the  interior  of  the  nave,  is  in 
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the  Band  GoChie  atjle,  nmilar  to  Henrv  tibe  Se- 
▼enth'fi  Chapd^  and  u  foiely  softened  by  the  atwag^ 
colom^  li^t  of  the  upper  windows.  There  are  no 
gialleries  to  break  the  oonUnoity  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance, whic^  is  at  once  gruid  and  simple.  In 
addition  to  those  churches,  a  Boman  Catholic  cha- 
pel has  been  lately  boilt  «t  the  end  of  York  Place, 
m  the  purest  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  An  ele- 
gant cuurch  m  an  Antibmigher  congregation  has 
been  erected  in  Nicdson's  Street,  in  me  same  style 
of  ardiitectnre. 

•  The  want  of  an  Observatory  was  lon^  a  subject  of 
regret  amonff  the  men  of  science  in  Edmburgh;  and 
so  early  as  the  year  17^6,  a  building  of  this  natnre 
was  begun,  but,  fiom  yarious  causes,  it  was  not 
prosecuted  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  vear  1812^ 
an  AstronomioBl  Institution  was  formed  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  this  want;  and,  on 
the  85th  April  1818,  the  foondation-stone  of  an 
Observatory  was  laid  on  the  Calton  Hill,  in  or* 
der,  as  is  expressed  on  the  plate  deposited  at  the 
foundatioa,  <'  that  a  great  city,  renowned  for  luxury 
and  know]ed|;e,  nd^t  no  knger  be  without  the 
<  means  of  cultivating  the  most  sublime  and  most  per- 
fect of  the  sciences."  The  building,  the  plan  of 
which  was  furnished  by  Mr*  Play&ir,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  formed  by  mur  Doric  portioees  fiusng  the 
foUr  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  consisting  each  w  six 
columns  elevated  upon  steps.  The  interior  contains 
an  entrance-hall,  with  a  stair  case  adjoining,  a  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  observer,  and  the  great 
room  for  the  astronomiad  instruments,  which  consist 
of  a  transmit  instrument,  an  astronomical  circle^  and  a 
mund  dfde.  These  are>  to  rest  on  massive  stone 
piers,  which  are  founded  on  the  solid  rock,  and  every 
precantioD  is  isken  to  prevent  vibraticm.  The  roof 
IS  intersected  by  apertures  for  the  mioal  oircle,  and 
for  the  transit  instrument,  and  a  moveable  doom  is 
provided  for  the  astronomical  drde. 
NcwPriion.  The  old  Tolbooth,  which  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  the  Courts  g£ 
Justice,  and  which,  with  the  buildings  connected 
with  it,  long  remained  an  encumbrance  on  the  High 
Street,  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1817;  previous 
to  which  a  new  prison  was  finished  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  in  every  respect  better  calculated  bodi  for  the 
security  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  an  ex- 
tensive building,  the  grouxid-flour  of  which  is  di« 
vided  into  seven  compartments,  each  containing  a 
good  day-room  and  a  court-yard,  the  court-yuds 
meeting  at  a  point,  at  which  is  pkceda  watch-housei 
Above  the  watdi-house,  on  a  steep  hill  impending 
over  the  prison,  is  the  Governor's  house,  a  most  im«> 
posing  structure,  which  completely  overlooks  Uie  se- 
veral yards.  The  upper  stories  of  the  building  are 
occupied  bv  the  night  ceUs  of  the  different  prisoners, 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  long  galleries.  An  infirmarv 
is  attached  to  the  prison,  ara  also  a  chapel,  in  which 
a  clergyman  is  a|>pointed  to  officiate.  The  outward 
aspect  of  the  building  is  heavy,  and  serves  to  im« 
press  on  the  mind  of  the  spectators  the  gloomy  pur- 
pose for  whidi'  it  is  erected. 
Water  and  Owing  to  the  great  extension  of  Edinbui^h,  and 
Gaiuiight  to  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  interior  eco« 
Cenpaniff.  nomy  of  the  houies^.tb^  supply  of  water  brought  in* 
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to  the  ci^  has  of  late  years  been  found  insnffident  Edinborgii. 
for  the  use  of  its  increasing  inhabitants;  and  a  great  ^^m—/"^*-' 
scarcity  of  this  necessary  artide  has  been  experien* 
ced  at  difoent  tinies.    To  remedy  this  ffrievance,  a 
joint  stock  company  has  been  establisheo,  with  a  ca- 

S'tal  of  L.185,000.  There  are  several  springs  at 
e  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in  the  Pentland 
Hills,  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  into  the  dty  at 
the  estimated  expence  of  L.86,000,  to  be  defirayed 
by  an  increased  rate  of  duty  on  the  houses.  A  com* 
pany  has  also  been  established  for  lighting  the 
streets  and  shops  with  gas.  Their  capital  amounts  to 
L.100,000,  and  the  prindpal  streets  and  warefaooses 
have  already  received  the  rail  benefit  of  this  improve- 
ment 

At  Lekh,  which  is  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  LdthDcMfci. 
great  im|»ovements  have  been  executed  for  the  ac^ 
oommodation  of  the  increasing'  trade,  Iti  1800,  a 
magnificent  suite  of  wet  dooks  was  planned;  and  the 
first  of  these  beautiful  basins,  S50  yards  in  length, 
by  100  in  breadth,  and  sufiicient  to  accommodate 
40  ships  of  200  tons,  was  opened  in  1806;  a  second 
was  opened  in  18I7»  and  it  is  intended  to  have  an- 
other dock  equal  in  size  to  the  two  former,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  frigates. 
The  two  dodu,  already  finished,  have  cost  L.S50,000. 

Edinburgh  is  in  no  respect  a  trading  or  manufao-  General  OU 
turing  town.  Being  the  seat  of  the  supreme  Courts  lemitioDs. 
of  Justice  for  Scotland,  and  also  of  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity, with  other  important  institutions  for  educa- 
tion,* it  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  numerous  retain*? 
ers  of  these  establishments.  Law  is  the  leading  pro- 
fosaion,  and  those  who  are  connected  with  it  are  di^ 
vided  into  different  dasses,  namely.  Advocates,  who 
plead  before  the  courts.  Writers  to  the  Signet,  who 
foHn  the  great  body  of  conveyancers,  with  certain 
valuable  exclusive  privileges,  uid  Writers,  a  generic 
name  for  all  those  who  act  a»  solicitors,  whether  be- 
fore the  supreme  or  inferior  Courts.  A  consider- 
able dass,  also,  depends  on  the  university  and  o- 
ther  semmaiies;  and  the  constant  residence  in  £« 
dinbunh  of  so  many  persons  attached  to  the  learn- 
ed professions  has  produced  a  most  favourable  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  and  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  has  given  generally  to  the  sodety  of 
this  metropolis  a  tone  and  poUsh'  not  to  be  found 
in  any  mercantile  place.  Edinburgh  is  also  the  re- 
sort of  rank  and  fashion,  as  well  as  of  Kterature  and 
taste.  Many  opulent  families  make  it  their  winter 
reridence,  partly  for  the  sake  of  edueating  their  chil- 
dren, and  also  for  the  purpose  of  intxodudng  them 
on  easy  terms  into  the  dreles  of  foshionable  sodety. 
The  manufactures  6£  Edinbui^gh  are  chiefly  of  the 
finer  sort,  and  such  as  tend  to  minister  to  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  a  refined  and  luxurious  population. 
They  consist  of  household  furniture,  travelling  car- 
riages, the  construction  of  musical  mstmroents,  &e. 
There  are  also  manufiactures  of  glass,  marble,  brass, 
and  iron.  Two  distilleries  are  established  in  the 
ndghboorhood,  and  Edinburgh  has  always  been  no- 
ted for  excellent  ale.  The  trade  of  Bookselling 
and  Printing  has  of  kte  years  increased  to  a  great 
extent,  and  \mottd  periodical  and  other  works 
have  been  published,  somi^  of  which  have  de^ 
servedly   attained   the   most    extensive   celebrity. 


Edinburgh- Of  tfaese  the  prindiMl  is  the  EdMurgh  Rewew, 
shixe.  which  diculates  quarterly  15,000  copies.  There  are 
^"■^'V^*^  also  two  monthly  magasines,  a  Monuily  Review,  be^ 
sides  eight  Newspapers,  three  published  thrice  a^week, 
two  twice,  and  tliree  once  a-week.  The  King's 
printing  office,  which  has  the  exdosive  right  of 
printing  Bibles,  annually  throws  off  100,000  co- 
pies, (o.) 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  MiD-LoTHiAN,  the  seat  of  the  metropolis 
Situation,  of  North  Britain.  It.  is  situated  between  55"  $ff 
and  55^  5ff  north  latitude,  and  between  ff*  S&  and 
S^  3S'  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  boun* 
daries  are  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  north ;  Linlith- 
gowshire or  West-Lothian  on  the  west;  the  counties 
of  Haddihgton  or  East-Lothian,  Berwick,  and  Rox- 
burgh on  the  east;  and  those  of  Selkirk,  Peebles, 
and  Lanark  on  the  south;  the  lensth  of  itxe  whole 
line,  which  is  very  irr^^ular  and  lonoest  on  the 
Extent.  south,  being  about  90  miles.  The  medium  length 
of  the  county  may  be  taken  at  24  miles,  and  the 
breadth  15^  the  area  thus  comprising  360  square 
miles,  or,  by  the  latest  computation,  8H  square  miles, 
or  226,560  English  acres,  of  which  145,000,  or  64 
acres  in  a  hundred,  are  in  cultivation,  and  the  re- 
mainder, 0^  more  than  a  third,  hilly,  or  otherwise 
compuratively  unproductive. 
Surface.  Tne  8urfiu»  ot  this  county  exhibits  a  great  va^ 

riety  of  natural  scenery,  almost  everywhere  blended 
and  embellished  with  the  labours  of  taste  and  opu- 
lence.   The  lower  and  richer  part  of  it  is  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  inclining  towards  the  Frith  of  Forth 
on  Uie  north,  and  terminatinff  near  Mid  Calder  on 
the  west,  and  Fala  on  the  aouUi-eastt,  but  interrupted 
by  the  Pentland  Hills,  which,  rising  in  the  south- 
west, approach  to  within  five  miles  of  the  frith,  and 
thus  divide  the  southern  nart  of  this  track  into  two 
large  plains.    These  hills  cover  about  40  square 
m&$,  and  though  none  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  than  1700  feet,  yet  their  situation  in  a  fiat 
country,  and  bleak  and  barren  aspect,  render  them 
very  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape.    On  the 
south-east,  where  the  county  terminates  almost  in  a 
point,  between  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk  shires,  and 
about  15  mil^  from  the  sea,  there  is  another  moun- 
tainous track,  called  the  Morefoot  Hills,  the  highest 
of  which  rise  to  upwards  of  1800  feet,  and  extend 
over  50  square  miles.    From  the  rivulet  Gala,  which 
fiows  through  it,  this  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gala  Water  district.     Fertile  valleys 
are  found  among  these  hills,  and  many  of  the  hiUa 
themselves  have  been  cultivated.    Wiu  the  excep« 
tion  of  these  two  hUly  tracks,  Edinburghshire  may 
be  considered  as  a  low  lying  country,  though  nol 
level  or  flat,  the  sur&ce  being  varied  by  ridges  an4 
gentle  i^cclivities,  and  occasicMoally  by  detached  hilla 
of  moderate  devation,  among  which  Arthur's  Seat» 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Corstorphine 
Hills,  are  the  moat  considerable.     The  view  from 
these  eminences  is.  angularly  rich  and  beautiful,  em-^ 
bracing,  besides  the  city  itself,  a  great  many  gentle- 
men's  seats,  with  their  pleasure  grounds,  aid  ele- 
gant villas  diickly  planted  in  every  direction,«-with 
the  town  and  shipping  of  Leith,  and  the  estuarv 
of  the  Forth  expanding  into  the  ocean  on  the  norta 
and  north-east,  and  the  plains  and  high  grounds  <tf 


Fife  beyoiid,-«-while  the  naked  and  nmged  hills  to  Bdiabtticjh. 
tjhe  south  &rm  a  striking  contrast  with  the  hi^y  or-      *''>^ 
namented  landscape  into  which  they  protrude.  '—  i  "-^ 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  varwble,  but  not  sub-  CHmate. 
ject  to  e^rtremes.    Snow  seldom  falla  before  Deeem- 
ber.    From  March  to  June,  cold  east  winds  often 

5revail,  sometimes  attended  by  great  falls  of  rain, 
uly  and  August  are  warm  and  pleasant.  Partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  climate, 
the  com  crops  do  not  come  to  maturity  so  soon  as  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  by  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
The  fields,  in  late  seasons,  are  not  all  cleared,  even 
near  the  dty,  till  the  end  of  October.  According  to 
a  register,  kept  in  its  immediate  vicini^,  for  eight 
years,  ^eom  1785  to  1792>  inclusive,  the  average  num« 
ber  of  rainy  days  was  175,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
25.75  inches.  The  thermometer  once  in  the  same 
period  was  at  89%  uid  twice  besides  above  80*;  the 
lowest  point  11**;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  pe« 
riod  was  46.570. 

The  streams  of  this  county  are  so  inconsiderable  Waters.  , 
as  not  to  be  called  rivers,  but  waiers,  a  term  which 
in  Scotland  is  employed  to  denote  a  stream  some- 
what larger  than  a  brook  or  bum,  and  whose  bed  is 
never  in  ordinary  seasons  altogether  dry.     Almond 
wattf,  which  rises  in  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire,  se- 
parates this  county  from  Linlithgowshire  for  a  gr^ 
part  of  its  course,  and  falla  into  the  sea  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Cramond,  where,  at  high  water,  it  is  naviga-^ 
ble  by  sloops  for  about  a  quarter  (^  a  mile.    The 
water  of  Leith  haa  its  aource  in  the  western  extre- 
mis of  the  parish  <tf  Currie,  an  the  north  side  of 
the  Pentland  Hills,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Leith, 
after  a  course  of  about  16  miles.     It  fiows  in  a  deep- 
er channel  than  the  former;  the  banks  lure,  for  the 
most  part,  beautifully  fringed  with  wood.    In  no  part 
of  the  island  perhaps  is  so  small  a  body  of  water 
employed  w]th  greater  efiect,  there  bdu9g  upwwds 
of  seventy  mills,  the  greater  number  com  imlls,  on  ten 
miles  of  its  course.    The  Esk  is  the  most  consider-^ 
aUe  rivulet,  and  also  the  most  beautifuL    It  b  form-» 
ed  of  two  others  of  the  same  name,  called  the  North 
Esk  and  the  South  Esk.    The  North  Esk  rises  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Penthmd  HiHs,  idMMre  New- 
hall,  about  14  miles  from  Edinbnii^,  and  flows  by 
Pennicuik,  Roslin,  Hawthomden,LiwKwade,  and  Mel- 
ville Castle,  till  it  meeU  with  the  South  Esk  below 
Dalkeith.     The  South  Eak  haa  its  source  in  the 
Morefoot  Hills.    On  its  banks,  whidk  are  also  well 
wooded  and  picturesque,  stand  Amiston,  Dalhousie, 
and  Newbattle.     Their  united  streams  flow  into  the 
sea  at  Musselburgh.    The  Tyne^  whkh  rises  in  thia 
county,  after  a  course  of  five  or  six  miles  in  a  north-, 
east  direction,  passes  into  East^Lothian ;  and  the 
Gala,  the  only  nvulet  that  flows  to  the  south,  rising 
mi  the  north  of  the  Morefoot  Hills,  leaves  this  ooun-« 
ty  after  it  has  proceeded  about  10  miles,  and  fidls  in- 
to the  Tweed  below  Galashiels.    The  Esks  and  the 
Gala  contain  trout,  and  salmon  are  caught  in  thft 
Esk  at  Muaselbttrgh;  but  the  quantity  c?  either  is    . 
not  considerable. 

Edinburghshire  abounda  ip  eoa},  limestone,  andMineralk 
sandstone,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  freeatone. 
A  continued  bed  of  ooal  extends  across  the  whole  c<»L 
county  from  Carkpa,  on  the  confines  of  Tweeddale 
or  Peebles^bizej  in  a  direction  from  south-west  ta 
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J  levd  m  the  YiDcy  of  the  KotA  EA, 

mdmed  t#  tlie  hanum  on  tbe  hH^iiar  pnoomk 

a  dMttfBcr    Coa  kM  beat  wmo^  is  the  pa- 

of  LeetwBde  fir  opwardt  «r  t««  

where  k  ie  itfll  ea  dmndaaii,  that  the 
railed  tt  Mid  to  be  rqmtA  to  e  astfa  pvt  of 
<ibleineii  fion  eU  the  eori  works  of  the  coontj. 
LhoeeloBe  is  fimnd  not  only  ia  the  flvae  track  widi 
the  oral,  hot  ttiD  farther  to  the  eeit,  and  abo  in 
the  MOtiwweity  where  eool  hat  not  jet  bete  du* 
The  great  ^oarrf  at  GOncrMi,  in  the 
of  LiUMUai,  aboot  firar  anieB  frora  Edin- 
..  nrvhy  is  neoilf  a  raile  in  iMgth^  cvciywhcfe  open 
to  the  light  of  daj,  tnd  haa  the  awieaiaiic*  of  a  kwig 
cha«,  adraaeii^^  oblii|aeij  to  mt  mutate.     Like 
the  eoal  in  ita  neighboorhood,  the  ilone  rod  ic  an 
inclined  pofltian^  which,  when  removed,  leaves  a 
lioor  of  MMh  a  nodcrate  dedM^  aa  lo  be  deacend- 
ed  bf  ]Nrtfas  among  the  fragmenU  of  rock  that  hare 
been  left.    At  the  bottom  theve  ii  a  pool  of  water. 
Overhead  is  a  roaf  of  OBnadtrAle  height,  consist- 
ing of  a  bed  of  soKd  rode,  mpported  by  pOlan  ef 
liinftforM,     The  |ainti|Mi  fret  Ant  qoarries  are  at 
Cmg^eith,  in  the  neighiianrhood  of  the  citj,  from 
which  the  m%  nnlmiim  in  the  fhmt  of  the  New  Col- 
kge  wero  obtamed,  and  at  Haiea,  m  the  pan^h  of 
Coiiton,  aboat  thrae  miles tothe  wertward-    The 
irtone  of  the  tenMr,  fhan  its  Mmrior  whiteness,  has 
been  of  kle  moat  in  request  for  building,  bat  the 
latter  is  ttiD  anriralled  for  Hags  and  for  stain.     A 
stone  similar  to  that  of  Craigleidi,  bat  easier  wroogfat, 
is  now  got  at  RedfaaU,  also  in  the  parish  of  Colinton. 
Mill-stones  hare  been  wrooght  in  the  parish  of  Pen' 
nienik.   Copper  has  been  mnd  in  the  parish  of  Cmr- 
rie  and  sorao  other  places,  bat  not  so  rich  as  to  pstf 
^working.    Iron  stone  ahoonds  in  the  eoal  distnct, 
and  also  along  the  shore  from  Leith  westwards,  and 
^ones  for  bvflding  and  paring  in  erery  parish  of  the 
coon^.     A  slone  similar  to  the  Onnese  Peimnse, 
used  in  the  aamoftotoie  of  ponaelain,  hm  been  foond 
in  the  Penthoid  Hills,  and  clay,  fit  lor  bdng  made 
mto  crucibles,  in  the  parish  of  Daddmgatone.  There 
aie  mineral  waters  in  difleteiit  parts,  none  of  whidi 
are  <^  mnch  oriebrity.    St.  Bernard's  Wdl,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  ci^,  rose  into  some  repote  a  few 
years  ago,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  kte  Lord  Gar- 
denstone,  bat  it  is  now  resorted  to  nidier  as  the  ter« 
minatiofi  of  an  agreeaMe  walk  than  for  ita  medicinal 
properties. 
^!i"S"*^  1      ^  i^tloation  ci  Edinbaririishire,  which  appears  to 
•Dd  KenteJ.  ij^yg  |,gp„  ^^  |„  |g^  J,  1^191,054,  «S.  fiW.  SooCs, 

and  in  1 S II ,  the  real  rem  of  the  haids,  according  to  the 
retnms  made  mider  the  property-tax,  was  LS17,Brr, 
19i-  Id.  Slerlinff;  and  of  the  houses,  L.400,004,  5s. 
6d.  In  179^,  the  landed  property  was  dirided  into 
542  estates,  of  wUdi  »  bekmged  to  hospitals  and 
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or  let  in  grass  fcr 
round  the  city,  the  cultivation  of  i 
with  a  view  to  tfaewantaofAat  greet  t 
polaaaes,  turaipa,  and  doners,  i 
itit  thjB  com.     The  priee  of 
the  ground,  the  i 
cxpence  oc  caiif  iiig  theap  ttD  i 
awar  ibr  his  own 

LJSOthe  Scots  acre,  (^aiot  L.I6  ^  Ei^li*,)  j 
very  fine  crops  soBsetimes  bring  aaore  than  L50l  Ear- 
ly potatoes!,  raised  withm  a  mue  of  the  oty ,  have  been 
sold,  to  the  extent  of  several  acres  on  one  finn,  St  LJO 
■I  acre.  The  manure  for  raisii^  these  crops  m  aasply 
supplied  by  the  streets  and  slafales  of  the  dty,  whsch 
sells  at  3s.  a  cubic  yard  or  more;,  aceording  to  its  ipia- 
lity  and  the  dnraaid.     A  few  years  s^o,  the  strecC 
sod  was  let  out  to  one  in^viAad,  snd  bruugLa  the 
dty  a  clear  revenue  of  L.S00O  a- year.     This  kind  of 
manure,  the  eCects  of  which  are  not  so  laatii^  as 
thoae   of  stable    or    Ihrm-yaid  dm^  josafaies  the 
fiffmen  to  raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  and  other  kinds 
of  com,  alter  the  green  craps^  upon  soils  that  are 
not  naturally  very  lievtile;  but  the  seeds  of  all  sorts 
with  which  it  abounds  are  un&vourable  to  the  clean- 
ness of  their  fiddk    fliar  straw,  mstend  of  beh^ 
eocsumed  or  cuuveiled  mto  manure  cm  theif  finns, 
is  cmried  to  the  city,  and  sold  at  a  rate  avei-sgiug 
from  hS  to  L.5  an  acre,  or  sometimes  given  to 
staUers  in  exchsnge  for  thdr  Amg.    The  rent  of 
farms,  of  from  SO  to  100  acres,  within  a  mile  of  die 
dty,  is  in  some  Jnstances  so  h^  m  Ui  or  L.IO  an 
acre.     lime  is  very  little  employed  as  a  manure 
within  the  drde  to  which  the  town  dung  eatends. 
Beyond  this  drde,  the  nuEus  of  which  may  be  about 
five  ndles,  the  system  of  cultivation  is  needy  the 
same  aa  we  have  already  described  under  other 
Scottish  oounties.    The  extent  dt  the  natural  wood  H'o.xis. 
has  been  estimated  at  9000  acrea,  and  of  plantatioiis 
aboot  14,000,  together  about  one  acre  in  every  four- 
teen. 

In  1812,  400  acres  were  employed  in  raising  ve-HottioiJ. 
getables  for  the  dty,  within  a  drcuit  of  Sve  miles,  *^^ 
and  100  acres  more  were  under  strawberries.  Mr. 
NeiD,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Sodety,  atetes 
the  produce  of  the  former  at  L.45,  and  the  rent  from 
hJ8  to  L.16  an  acre:  Between  60,000  and  70,000 
Soots  pints  of  strawberries  (nesi^y  half  as  many 
English  gallons)  are  annually  sold  in  Edmburgh,  at 
from  lOs.  6d.  a  pint  down  to  9±  The  produce  of 
an  acre  is  firom  800  to  900  pints,  thus  yi^ling  a  re- 
turn not  very  diffigrent  fiom  the  garden  groonds. 
There  are  also  several  mirseries  in  the  iimnediate  vi* 
dnity  of  the  dty,  some  of  them  equal  to  any  in  the 
United  Kingdom  iar  their  collection  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  phmts,  as  well  as  for 
the  ammgement  and  keepmg  of  the  grounds.  Aboot 
ISO  acres  are  empkiyed  in  this  way. 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  county,  Manufac- 
cxdusive  c€  Edinburn^,  "^^^  Ldth  its  sea-port,  are  taxes,  ^lc 
inconsiderable.     None  of  the  three  great  Ivanches 
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fidmburgfa-of.  industry,  the  woollen,  cotton,  or  linen  manufao- 
»hir«.  tmfe^  IS  carried  on  here  to  any  extent.  Distilleries, 
paper-mills  on  both  hranchps  q£  the  £ak,  iron  works 
at  Cramond,  potteries  and  salt-pans  at  Inveresk,  and 
gunpowder  worics  at  Temple,  on  the  Sondi  £sk,  are 
the  most  worthy^  of  notice.  From  the  metropolis  of 
Scodand  being  situated  here,  the  public  roads  that 
pass  through  it  in  every  Erection  are  kept  in  the 
best  order,  and  thus  promote  its  internal  trade.  A 
system  of  railways  is  now  in  contemplation  from 
the  coal  works  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  but 
with  a  view  to  their  further  extension. 

A  communication  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas« 
gow  is  now  about  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
Union  Canal,  a  work  which  prpmises  to  be  of  great 
utility  to  tins  county,  and  the  want  of  which  has 
long  been  felt  This  canal,  which  is  to  be  five  feet 
deep,  and  at  the  sur&ce  SI  feet  wide,  contracting  to 
22  feet  at  the  bottom,  begins  at  the  Lothian  Road, 
on  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  and,  crossing  the  Water 
of  Leith  at  Slateford,  passes  tiie  villages  of  Ratho, 
Broxburn,  and  Winc^burgh,  and  the  towns  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  Falkirk,  and  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  at  Lock  No.  16,  near  the  village  of  Camelon, 
after  a  courae  of  SO  miles.  The  principal  aqueducts 
are,  one  over  the  Water'of  Leith,  at  Slateford,  500 
feet  long  and  50  feet  high;  and  ancther  of  12 
arches  of  50  feet  span,  over  the  river  Avon,  two 
miles  above  Linlithgow  Bridge,  835  feet  long,  and  gO 
feet  in  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Both  of 
these  are  to  be  lined  with  an  iron  trough  instead  of 
puddle.  About  28f  miles  iVom  Edin^i^h,  as  the 
lint  passes  Fidkirk,  there  is  to  be  a  tunnel  through 
Prospect  Hill,  a  Uiird  of  a  mile  in  length.  There 
will  be  nine  locks  in  all  on  this  canal,  close 
together,  about  a  mile  west  of  Falkirk ;  and  to 
Glasgow  fWxn  the  point  of  junction,  there  are 
four  locks  more,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  branch  from  the 
Union  up  to  uie  summit  levd  of  the  other  canal, 
by  which  fwr  of  the  Union  locks  and  the  four  of 
the  Fcvdi  and  Clyde,  will  be  saved  to  vessels  going 
directly  from  Edmbuigh  to  Glasgow,  leaving  only 
five  locks  on  that  passage.  The  estimate  for  the 
Union  Canal  was  L.240,50O,  which  has  been  raised 
in  shares  of  L.50  eadi ;  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  expence  will  be  more.  It  was  begun  at  Edin- 
bur^  m  March  1810,  and  in  March  1819,  1^  miles 
of  &  SO  were  neariy  excavated ;  the  whole,  it  is 
hoped,  nunr  be  finished  by  September  1 82 1 .  It  has 
been  fbund,  on  survey,  tiiat  it  may  be  continued  on 
the  same  level  through  East  Lothian,  by  Dalkeith, 
Haddington,  he  A  lodcage  of  250  feet  would 
carry  it  down  to  Leith.    Cme  great  object  of  this 
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work  is  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  coals  to  the  EMmrgii. 
dty  from  the  coal-fields  near  Falkirk.  •W»«« 

resides  the  capital  itself,  there  is  no  town  of  any  ■•  V^^ 
note  in  Edinburghshire,  bnt  a  great  many  thriving  Villages, 
villages.  Of  these  may  be  memioned,  Mid-Calder, 
Corstorphine,  and  Cramond,  in  the  north-west ;  Pen« 
nicuik,  Dalkeith,  Lasswade,  Loanhead,  and  Gilm^« 
ton,  in  the  east  and  south,  luid  Musselburgh,  inclttd« 
ing  the  villages  of  Inveresk  and  Fisherrow,  Porto- 
bello  and  Newhaven,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Porto- 
bello  is  a  pleasant  village,  lately  built,  and  much  re- 
sorted to  for  sea-bathing.  Hot  and  cold  baths  have 
been  constructed  there  upon  a  very  elegant  plan. 
Edinburgh  is  plentifully  supplied  with  fish  by  the 
Jishrvives  (as  they  are  called)  of  Newhaven  and  Fish- 
errow, a  singularly  active  and  laborious  race,  and 
veiy  acute  in  their  dealings,  who  bring  in  the  fish  on 
their  backs  in  large  creels  or  wicker-baskets,  and  cry 
them  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Dalkeith,  the 
most  populous  of  the  places  we  have  mentioned,  has 
been  long  distinguished  for  its  great  weekly  markets 
for  meal  and  gnun.  The  agreeable  and  healthy  situ- 
ation of  Musselburgh  obtained  for  it  of  old  the  name 
of  the  MontpeUer  of  Scotland. 

Among  the  principal  seats  are,  Dalkeith  House,  PriDcipil 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch  ;  NewbatHe  Abbey,  Marquis  of  ^"*'" 
Lothian ;  Duddingstone,  Marquis  of  Abercom  ;  Dal- 
makqy.  Earl  of  Morton ;  Dalhousie  Castle,  Earl  of 
Dalhousie;  MeMlie  CasUe,  Viscount  Meivillc;  Cal- 
der  House,  Lord  Torphichen  ;  Amiston,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Dundas ;  Peimictdk,  Sir  Gecrge  Clerk,  mem- 
ber for  the  county.  There  is  a  curious  fossil  tree 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  in  the  grounds 
of  Pennicuik,  which  has  lately  attracted  some  no- 
tice. A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  new  series  of 
the  Scots  Magazine  for  December  1818.  To  the 
above  may  be  added,  the  names  of  some  other  old 
families,  who  have  long  held  estates  in  the  coun^,  , 
vi«.  Baird,  Borthwick,  Craig,  Dahymplc,  Dick, 
Drummond,  Foulis,  Hope,  llnglis.  Law,  Litde, 
Nesbit,  Scott,  Trotter,  Watson,  Wauchope,  and 
Wilkie. 

EcHnburghshire  sends  two  members  to  Pariiament,  Population. 
one  for  the  county  and  another  for  the  city,  the  only 
royal  burgh  in  it.  The  annexed  abstract  exhibits 
the  state  of  the  pojiulation  of  the  county  in  1800  and 
1811,  whidi  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  increased 
considerably  since  the  last  enumeration. — See  Ro- 
bertson's Survey  of  Mid-Ldhian — ^the  Statistical  Ac- 
count tf  Scollani — Beauties  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I. — 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Rejport  of  8cotland^~-«nA 
far  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  county,  Chal- 
mers's Caledonia,  Vol.  If.  (a.) 
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EDUSl,  OK  AuiBtti,  the  noit  emiiiaic  of  the 
j^iug,n|iimi  who  hcwc  written  in  the  Anbic  kn- 
goaye.  Thore  k  no  mdhridnal  of  equl  eminenee 
over  wfaoie  life  then  bai^  a  ^^'P^  ^^  ^  "T*" 
tcfj ,  the  various  pnti  oi  it  afiinbDg  lather  sob- 
jecta  of  cuntfto»€iif  to  the  levned  thai  of  predte 
mfecmataoo  to  the  bkapfhcr.  The  place,  and  even 
theoountiyittwfaichfaewMboni,  oompow  the  fint 
snlnect  of  cJiMntation,  Sionita  and  HesronitBy  idio 
poUitheda  Latm tandation  of  hie  woric  at  Pane, 
make  him  a  Nnbian,  and  gave  to  their  woric  the 
title  <tf  Geograpkia  NMemsis;  the  ''  Nnbian  Geo- 
giaphy."  Tli^  proceeded  npon  the  eKpceakn 
there  oied,  «'  The  Nile  of  Egypt,  whidi  cnta  om- 
land."  Hertmann  waa  at  once  led  to  suspect  the 
ooRectnesi  of  this  infercnoe,  by  obseiwiM  that  Nu- 
bia was  one  of  the  ooontries  of  which  £lriai  gives 
the  most  nia^;re  and  imperfect  account  His  sus- 
picions were  confinned  1^  learning  that  Oddey,  on 
examining  two  mannscnpts  in  the  Bodjeian  library, 
had  found  in  both  ''  that  land,"  instead  of '«  our 
land."  It  seems  now  genetally  agreed,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  sunpose  him  of  Nubian 
origin.  Others  have  given  mm  an  Egyptian  one, 
which  seems  more  probable>  yet  rests  solely  upon 
the  erroneous  readipg  above'  referred  ta  In  1d63, 
Bodiart  stated  that  he  had  found,  in  a  manuscript 
of  Leo  Afiricanus,  that  Edrisi  was  born  at  Mazara, 
in  Sicily,  in  1098.  Next  jear,  however,  the  manu- 
script was  edited  by  Hottinffer,  in  an  Appendix  to 
his  work,  entitled  BiblkitecariMS  QMadripariibui, 
when  it  appeared,  that  the  person  supposed  to  be 
Edriei  was  there  named  Etsenff  Esaachalli.  Esseritf, 
or  Scheriff,  is  indeed  an  luual  appellation  of  Edrisi, 
but  it  is  common  to  many,  and  is  rather  a  title  than 
a  name.  The  rest  of  the  name,  and  the  date  of  birth, 
are  materially  different,  so  that  there  seems  very 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  Bodiart  was  here  mis- 
taken. 

The  moat  positive  statement  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  Casui  wno  aa^rs  CBiUioiheea  Arabico-Hupanica^ 
II.  90  that  if  Ednsi,  as  appeared  probable,  were  the 
person  designated  by  the  Mahommedan  writers  un- 
der the  long  spoliation  of  Abu  Abdallah  Mohamad 
Ben  Mohamad  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Edris,  he  was 
bom  at  SepU  (Ceuto)  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hc^ira  498  (A.  D.  1099).  Casiri  not 
only  qualifies  his  statement  with  this  condition,  but 
he  does  not  state  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived; so  that  it  resto  only  upon  the  confidence  re- 


posed  in  his  learning  and  accuracy.  Edrisi  was  long 
a  migfatyname in  Nordiem  Afiica;  but,  in  919,  the 
dynastr  was  subverted  by  Mahedi  Abdallah,  and  the 
prosomed  wrecks  of  thefemily,  according  toD'Her- 
oelot^  sought  refuge  in  Sicuy.  This,  certainly, 
tmds  toscrengthen  the  SicSian  origin  of  our  author  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  many  would  seek  refuge 
by  concealment  in  their  native  coun^. 

If  we  may  trust  the  informatioQ  of  Casiri,  Edrisi 
pursued  his  studies  at  Cordova,  then  equally  femed 
as  a  seat  of  Moorish  empire  and  a  seminarjr  of  Ara- 
bic learning.  From  the  accurate  and  particular  de- 
scription he  has  given  of  Spain,  it  is  probable  that 
he  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  that  country. 
Various  circumstances  prove  that  he  removed  to 
Sicily,  and  began  to  compose  his  great  work  under 
the  patronage,  and  indeed  at  the  express  desire,  d£ 
Bcger  II.  kii^  of  that  island.  It  was  completed 
about  the  year  1 158.  (Hcg.  548.) 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  pretQr  warm  controversy 
among  the  learned,  whether  Ednsi  was  a  Mahome- 
tsn  or  Christian.  Sionita,  who  adopts  the  latter  opi«^ 
nion,  observes  that  he  repeatedly  calls  our  Saviour  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  on  one  occasion  simply  ^'  the  Lord," 
a  title  whidi  is  said  never  tobeqyplied  by  MahomeU 
ans  unless  to  Mahomet,  while  they  merely  say  **  Je- 
sus, to  whom  be  peace/'  or  **  Jesus,  to  wnom  be 
safety."  He  also  speaks  with  profound  reqwct  of 
the  holy  Virgin,  and  of  various  saints,. using,  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  the  Italian  expression  instead  of 
the  Arabic.  These  arguments  are  strenuously  re- 
pelled by  Hartmann,  though  no^  as  appears  to  us, 
on  very  solid  grounds.  He  justly  remarks^  indeed, 
that  the  Mahometans  speak  always  with  the  highest 
respect  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  But  though  this  may  impair  the  force 
of  Sionita's  arguments,  there  seems  nothing  of  any 
importance  to  place  in  the  opposite  scale.  Hartmann 
lays  much  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  Edrisi, 
among  his  humerous  names,  bears  that  of  Mahomed, 
which  he  says  was  never  bom  by  any  Christian ;  but, 
though  this  may  imply  that  he  was  a  Mahometan  by 
birth,  it  does  not  authorize  us  to  infer  that  he  may 
not  have  become  a  convert  to  the  opposite  faith. 
He  evidently  wishes  to  offend  persons  of  neidier 
profession,  and  thus  writes  in  a  style  from  which  no 
positive  inference  can  be  drawn.  But,  considering 
now  high  religious  differences  ran  in  that  age,  it  does 
not  appear  very  probable  that  he  could  have  resided 
in  Sicuy,  or  been  in  such  high  fiivour  with  Roger, 
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Bdrisi.  witfioat  idofM&og  the  feli^on  of  the  montfch  and 
•^^^'■'^  oomitty. 

The  fmlj  thing  ixMive  Co  the  life  of  this  eminent 
aiitibor  which  remains  even  a  sabject  of  controversy, 
is  the  period  of  its  termination.  Bochart  has  fixed 
it  in  the  year  1128;  tmt  this  date  clearly  pmtes  that 
he  had  some  quite  difllerent  person  in  view;  since  it 
appears,  by  the  pre&ce  toEdrisi's  own  work,  that  its 
completion  took  pkoe  in  the  year  11^8.  No  other 
notice,  or  even  conjecture,  relative  to  the  time  or 
manner  of  his  death,  is  to  be  fotmd  in  any  aathor. 

From  these  meagre  nodces  respecting  the  life  of 
Ediisi,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  his 
work.  It  has  appeared  under  various  titles.  The 
first  and  fullest  appears  to  have  been,  The  going 
mi€f  a  Curious  man  to  mHore  the  Regions  of  tM 
6§ooe,  Us  Prooinees,  Islanas,  CiHes,  am  their  Di- 
mensions  and  SOuaiion.  This  is  sometimes  abbrevi- 
ated into  The  going  out  of  a  Curious  man  to  explore 
the  Regions  of  the  Globe;  and  sometimes  merely 
2%e  goiiig  out  of  a  Curious  Man,  Sionita  published 
it  umder  the  name  of  Relaxation  of  the  Curious  Mind; 
but  the  title  of  Nubian  Geo^pM^,  which  he  and  his 
ciompanion  imposed  upon  it,  though  it  has  become 
general  in  Europe,  is,  as  is  alreacfy  observed,  alto- 
gether arbitrary. 

The  work  contains  a  ftill  description  of  the  whde 
worid,  so  far  as  known  to  ^e  author,  with  its  coun- 
tries, cities,  and  all  its  features,  physical  and  politi- 
cal. Thes^  are  arranged,  not  according  to  any  of 
the  methods  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  but  in  a 
manner  pecuHar  to  itself.  The  world  is  divided  into 
seven  dvnates,  commeneing  at  the  equinoctial  line, 
add  extending  northwards  to  the  limit  at  which  the 
earth  is  supj^ised  to  be  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
cold.  Each  climate  is  tiien  divided,  by  perpendicu^ 
lar  lines,  into  eleven  equal  parts,  b^nnmff  with  the 
western  eoast  of  Africa,  ana  ending  with  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia.  Tile  whole  world  is  thus  formed 
into  sevens-seven  equal  square  compartments,  r^ 
sembling  these  upon  a  chess-board,  or  those  formed 
upon  a  plane  map,  by  the  intersecting  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude.  The  geographer  begins  with 
the  first  part  of  the  first  dimate,  inditing  the  west- 
em  part  ef  central  Africa,  and  proceeds  eastwttd 
through  the  diftrent  divisions  of  Uiis  dimate,  till  he 
finds  its  terminatkm  in  the  sea  of  China,  He  tlien 
retoms  to  the  first  part  of  the  second  dimate,  and  so 
proceeds  till  he  readies  the  deventh  part  of  the  se< 
venth  dimate,  which  terminates  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Asia.  The  inconveniences  of  such  an 
armngement  most  be  abundantly  obvious.  Instead 
of  each  country,  or  at  least  eadi  region  of  similar 
physical  duiaoter,  bein^  described  hj  itself,  it  is  se- 
vered, by  these  mechanical  sections,  mto  fragments, 
which  are  described  in  difierent  and  distant  parts  of 
the  work;  and  no  oonnocted  view  is  given  of  any 
great  country. 

In  drawing  the  geneml  outlines  of  cosmography, 
EArist  describes  the  earth  as  globular;  that  figure 
beii^  only  interrupted  by  the  varieties  of  mountains 
i^d  valleys  on  its  surfiuse/  He  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trine of  those  andent  'sdiools,  whidi  supposed  an, 
uninhabited  torrid  sone;  but,  as  his  knowledge 
extended  to  populous  countries  south  of  the  tropic, 
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he  placed  the  commencement  of  this  xone,  with  very  fi^Md. 
Uttfe  propriety,  at  the  equinoctial  line:  beyond  this  ^ 
he  says  there  are  neither  plants  nor  animds,  all  be- 
ing uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat  Again, 
the  habitable  world  extends  onlv  to  the  64th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  beyond  which  dl  is  fttwen  with 
ice  and  perpetual  winter.  The  drcumference  of 
Ae  earth  he  estimates  at  192,000,000  cubits,  or 
11,000  leagues.  He  mentions  also  a  measurement 
by  Hermes,  which  made  it  96,000  miles.  He  di- 
vides the  whole,  according  to  the  established  system, 
into  300  degrees;  observing,  however,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  equi- 
noctial line,  the  known  woiid  consists  onlv  of  one 
hemisphere:  of  this  one  hdf  is  land,  and  the  other 
sea,  whidi  last  consists  diiefly  of  t^e  f(reat  ambient 
sea,  surrounding  the  earth  in  a  contmued  circuit, 
like  a  sone,  and  in  which  •'  the  earth  floats  like  an 
^g  in  a  basin  of  water."  The  only  portkm  of  it 
concerning  iRduch  much  was  known  was  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  cafied  the  '<  Sea  of  Darkness ;"  the  mind,  by 
a  natural  process,  tmnsibrring  the  obscurity  of  its  ' 
own  ideas  to  the  object,  on  which  theywere  exer- 
dsed.  That  still  less  known  part  wludirdled  along 
the  north  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  was,  from  the 
same  prindple,  called  the  ''  Sea  of  Pitchy  Dark- 
ness." Besides  this  great  sea,  Edrisi  reckons  seven 
smdler  ones, — ^the  Indian  Sea;  the  Red  Sea,  or  Am^ 
bian  Gulf;  the  Green  Sea,  or  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
Sea  of  Damascus,  or  the  Mediterranean;  the  Sea  of 
die  Venetians,  or  the  Adriatic;  the  Seaof  Pontos, 
or  the  Blade  Sea;  the  Sea  of  Georgian,  or  Daikm, 
by  which  he  means  the  Caspian. 

The  countries  best  known  to  Edrisi  a»  those  of 
Nordiem  Africi^  Spain,  and  Arabia,  which  are  de- 
scribed with  minute  toppgrapluod  exactness.  As 
we  possess  aooounts  or  them,  hewever, 
detailed,  and  more  recent*  the  chief  value 
tadied  to  that  part  of  Ms  work  where  he 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa^;  re|^s  into  which, 
notwithstanding  immense  eAirts,  no  European  tra- 
veUer  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  colonies  and  settlementa  formed 
there  by  several  Arabian  dynasties,  Edrisi  possess- 
ed opportunities  of  infonnation,  of  whidi  lehgious 
estrangraent  has  deprived  Christian  Europe.  His 
description,  however,  cannot  be  consiaered  as 
throughout  correct ;  or  rather,  it  is  so  only  for  a  cer- 
tain space;  after  which  it  deviates  into  the  realms  of 
imagination  and  conjecture.  The  leadmg  feature 
delmeated  by  him  is  that  of  the  great  central  river, 
called  the  Nile  of  the  Nemes,  the  Niger  of  Ptdemy 
and  of  the  modems,  whidi  he  represents  to  rise  from 
the  same  fountain  as  the  Egyptian  Nfle,  and  to  flow 
westwards  till  it  falls  into  the  sea.  This  statement 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  modem  discovery,  but  it 
is  doubtful  how  fitf  the  modems  msy  not  have  erred 
as  to  the  regions  designated  by  Ednsi,  and  even  the 
piedse  import  of  the  terms  employed  by  him.  From 
him,  however,  have  been  deUneated,  in  all  our  mo- 
dem maps,  Wangara,  surrounded  by  the  branchea  of 
the  Niger,  which  form  in  it  two  large  lakes ;  with  the 
dties  of  Gana,  Tocrur,  Berissa,  and  Sale,  situated 
along  its  banks.  The  eastem  coast  of  Afirioa  is  de- 
scril^  accurately  as  to  the  countries  contained  in 
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it«  but  with  a  aingttlar  error  of  direction^  being  tiaade 
to  run  firom  west  to  east^  parallel  to,  the  aouthem 
coast  of  Aflia.  The  idea  was  probably  su/^fferted  by 
the  great  unknown  oontinent  of  Ptolemy,  which  was 
made  to  follow  the  same  direction ;  and  it  was  ren- 
dered almost  necessary  by  our  anther's  hypothesisi 
that  no  country  could  be  habitable  to  the  south  xif 
the  line ;  since  such  an  extent  of  coast  produced  in 
a  southerly  direction  must  necessarilv  have  passed 
that  limit  Thus,  however,  Sofida  is  placed  upon  the 
sea  of  China,  while  Madagascar,  under  the  name  of 
Al  Comr,  or  the  Island  of  the  Moon,  forms  part  of 
the  oriental  archipelago.  In  Asia>  Edrisi  shows  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  central  and  southern 
regions,  though  he  has  not  described  them  so  fully 
a^  Abulfeda  and  other  writers,  who  resided  in  Syria 
and  Bagdad.  The  northern  part  is  occupied  by 
the  fabulous  abodes  of  Yagiouje  and  Magiouje,  or 
Gog  and  Magog.  TJieir  territories  were  defended 
by  a  tremendous  castle  or  rampart  of  iron,  the  idea 
of  which  was  pnbably  derived  from  some  fortified 
pass  in  the  mountains  which  stretch  across  central^ 
Asia. 

In  £un^,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Sidlyj 
the  information  of  Edirisi  is  neither  accurate  nor  ex- 
tenmve.  Germany  is  particularly  ill  delineated; 
England  he  describes  as  a  great  island,  in  its  form 
resembling  an  ottridi,  in  whidi  are  seen  ''  cities, 
lofty  mountains,  flowing  rivers,  and  a  level  land, 
but  where  perpetual  winter  reigna."  He  names  its 
capital  and  principal  sea-ports.  To  the  north  is  the 
islmml  of  Scotland,  some  features  of  which  he  men- 
tions, though  in  a  manner  difficult  to  identify.  He 
mentions  dso  Irehmd,  and  appears  even  to  have  a 
faint  knowledge, of  Orkney  ana  Shetlttid. 

The  only  valuable  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
Edrisi  whidi  |iow  exist  in  Europe,  are  two  that  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  first,  which 
was  brought  over  by  Greaves  from  Egypt,  is  written 
in  the  Arabic  diaracter  peculiar  to  northern  Africa. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  Ibiown  world,  and 
by  thirty-three  maps,  containing  each  part  of  a  cli- 
mate, so  that  there  are  maps  only  for  the  three  first 
climates.  The  second  manuscript,  brought  by  Po- 
cocke  from  Syria,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character, 
as  used  in  that  country,  and  bean  the  date  of  906. 
Heg.  (A.  D.  1500).  It  consists  of  320  leaves,  and  is 
illustrated  by  onegeneral  and  seventy-seven  particular 
maps,  the  last  consequently  including  all  the  parts  of 
eveiy  climate.  The  general  map  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Vincent  in  his  Peripbu  of  the  Egyptian  Sea, 
The  writer  of  this  article  nas  examined  these  maps> 
and  found  them  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  geographical  system  adopted  by  the  Arabian 
writers. 

There  is  a  manuscript  (Cod.  DLXXX)  in  the 
Royal  Libranr  at  Paris,  which  professes  to  be  the 
production  of  Edrisi;  but  irHerbelot,  it  appean, 
has  not  made  use  of  it  as  such ;  and  De  Guignes  ex- 
presses positive  disbelief  on  the  subject  Hartmann, 
however,  found  it  to  coincide^  in  many  particulars, 
with  the  geography  of  Edrisi.  A  copy  of  our  au- 
thor's work  was  contained,  at  one  time,  in  the  library 
of  the  Escurial,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  a  gieat  fire 
in  1671. 
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The  geomphy  of  Edrisi,  in  the  oriigiiial  Arabia 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1 592,  at  the  Molioean  press, 
fKim  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the»Grand-ducal  li- 
bnury  at  Florence.  Both  the  i>aper  and  printing  are 
excmii^ly  neat;  the  latter  being  made  to  resemble 
manuscript  This  unf<»tunately  constitutes  the  whole 
merit  of  the  edition,  which  swarms  with  typographi- 
cal errors,  and  forms,  besideSj  only  an  epitome  of  the 
original  work.  This  epitome  seems  madei  indeed, 
in  the  oriental  style,  by  the  simple  omission  of  those 
parts  which  appeared  to  the  editor  to  be  superflu- 
ous ;  but  these  comprise  many  essential  and  important 
passages.  The  description  of  Mecca,  for  examplcy 
which  had  been  unaccountably  omitted,  is  supplied 
by  Pococke  from  his  manuscript  Hartmann  gives 
instances,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  places  of  which  there  occurs  no  other  men- 
tion. D'Herbelot  and  Casiri  equally  remark  the  im- 
perfections of  this  edition ;  and  the  infonmation  ob- 
tained by  the  writer  of  this  article  at  Oxford  as  to 
the  result  of  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  mann- 
scripts  in  that  umversity,  tends  entirely  to  confirm 
their  statements.  In  most  bihliimaphical  works,  this 
impression  has  been  characterised  as  one  of  the 
rarest  of  books;  but  Adler,  in  a  visit  to  Florence, 
found,  in  the  palace  there,  1 129  copies,  which  wera 
publicly  exposed  to  sale  at  a  moderate  rate.  If, 
therefore,  the  book  be  wanting,  even  in  many  exten- 
sive public  libraries,  it  is  merdy  because  those  libra<» 
ries  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  procure  it 

In  1619>  two  oriental  scholars,  Gabriel  Sionita 
and  John  Hezronita,  published  at  Paris  a  I<atin  tran- 
slation of  Edrisi's  work,  bearing  the  title,  as  skeady 
observed,  of  Ge^apkia  Nuhiemis.  It  .is  not  exe- 
cuted with  all  that  care  and  accuracy  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  Aese  learned  personages. 
They  have  been  particulariy  careless  as  to  the  proper 
names,  which  are  given  sometimes  in  Latin,  some- 
times in  Arabic,  sometimes  in  neither,  nor  in  any 
intelligible  language.  In  consequence  of  the  Arabic 
original  being  occasionally  appended,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  luive  been  reprinted  along  with  it;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  there  being  no  edition  ever  printed 
except  the  Roman  one.  George  Hieronymus  Vel- 
schius,  an  eminent  German  sc£o]ar,  had  prepared  a 
cop^  of  the  Arabic  original,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
which  he  intended  to  have  illustrated  with  notes;  but 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design ;  and 
his  manuscript  remains  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Jena.  Caairi  {Biblio(heea  Arab, 
Hupan.  IL  13.)  mentions  that,  at  die  reouest  of 
many  friends,  he  had  determined  to  re-edit  this 
work,  but  he  never  appean  to  have  executed  this  in- 
tention* The  part  relating  to  Africa,  pre-eminent, 
certainly,  in  pomt  of  importance,  has  been  very  aUy 
edited  by  Hartmann,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages at  Marburg  (Edrisi,  Aftica,  Gottingen,  1796). 
Instead  of  followmg  the  awkward  division  into  cli- 
mates, he  has  coUected  together  all  the  notices 
relating  to  each  particukr  country;  and  has  an- 
nexed the  statements  of  the  oountiymen  and  con- 
temporaries of  Edrisi,  so  that  his  work  fiosms 
nearly  a  complete  body  of  Anglian  geography,  so 
far  as  relates  to  Afirica.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  an  opportanity  of  consulting  the 
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Oxford  mannscripto,  or  any  others  of  importance,  by 
which  the  deficiencies  of  the  printed  edition  could 
be  supplied.  A  complete  edition  of  this  work  is, 
^-^r"^  therefore,  still  wanting ;  and  the  learned  world  may 
naturally  expect  it  mm  the  University  of  Oxford, 
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which  possesses,  in  Mr,  Nicol,  Junior  Librarian  of 
the  Bodleian,  a  scholar  well  qualified  for  the  task,        11 
and  who  promises  to  support  the  long-established  ^^''^*^*^- 
&ine  of  the  University  in  oriental  literature,    (a.)      ^■*"y^^ 


EDUCATION. 


X  HE  end  of  education  is  to  render  the  individual, 
as  much  as  possible,  an  instrument  of  happiness,  first 
to  himself,  and  next  to  other  beings. 

The  properties,  by  which  he  is  fitted  to  become  an 
instrument  to  this  end,  are,  partly,  those  of  the  body, 
and,  parUy,  those  of  the  mind. 

Happiness  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  Body, 
either  immediately,  as  where  the  bodily  powers  are 
exerted  for  the  attainment  of  some  good ;  or  mediate- 
ly, through  the  mind,  as  where  the  condition  of  the 
body  afiMs  the  oualities  of  the  mind. 

Education,  in  tne  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  taken, 
and  in  which  it  shidl  here  be  used,  denotes  the  means 
which  may  be  employed  to  render  the  mind,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  operative  cause  of  happiness.  The 
mooe  in  which  the  body  may  be  rendered  the  most 
fit  for  operating  as  an  instrument  of'  happiness  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  a  difierent  species  of  inquiry, 
and  is  thought  to  belong  to  physicians  and  others,  who 
study  the  means  of  perfecting  the  bodily  powers. 
Definition.  Education,  then,  m  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now 
receiving  it,  may  be  defined,  the  best  employment  of 
all  the  means  which  can  be  made  use  of,  by  man,  for 
rendering  the  human  mind  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  the  cause  of  human  happiness.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  operates,  from  the  first  germ  of  ex- 
istence, to  the  final  extinction  of  life,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  affbct  those  qualities  of  the  mind  on  which 
happiness  in  any  decree  depends,  comes  within  the 
scope  of  &e  present  mqujry.  The  grand  question  of 
education  embraces  nothing  less  than  this — ^namely. 
What  can  be  done  by  the  human  powers,  by  aid  of 
all  the  means  whidi  are  at  human  disposal,  to  render 
the  human  mind  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  happiness?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
nothing,  of  any  kind,  which  operates  at  any  period 
of  lifo,  hovrever  early,  or  however  late,  ought  to 
be  left  out  of  the  account.  Happiness  is  too  pre- 
cious an  effect,  to  let  any  cause  dt  it,  however  small, 
run  to  waste  and  be  lost  The  means  of  human  hap- 
piness are  not  so  numerous  that  any  of  them  can  be 
spared.  Not  to  turn  every  thing  to  account,  is  here, 
if  any  where,  bad  economy,  in  the  most  emphatical 
sense  of  the  phrase. 
Objecu  of  "^be  field.  It  win  easily  be  seen,  is  exceedingly  com- 
tbii  Article,  prehensive.  It  is  everywhere,  among  enlightened 
men,  a  subject  of  the  deepest  complaint,  Uiat  the 
business  of  education  is  ill  performra ;  and  that,  in 
this,  which  miffht  have  been  supposed  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  human  dbncems,  the  practical  pro- 
ceedings remain  for  behind  the  actual  state  of  th^ 
human  mind.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  notwithr 
standing  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
even  the  themy  of  education  has  not  kept  pace  yfit^ 


the  progress  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  unhappily  true, 
that  the  practice  remains  to  a  prodigious  dutance  be- 
hind the  theory.  One  reason  why  the  theory,  or  the 
combination  of  ideas  which  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge might  afford  for  improving  the  busioess  of  edu- 
cation, remains  so  imperfect,  probably  is,  that  the 
writers  have  taken  but  a  partial  view  of  the  subject; 
in  other  words,  the  greater  number  have  mistaken  a 
part  of  it  for  the  whole.  And  another  reason  of  not 
less  importance  is,  that  they  have  generally  content- 
ed themselves  with  vague  ideas  of  the  object  or  end 
to  which  education  is  only  useful  as  means.  One 
grand  purpose  of  the  present  inouiry  will  be  to  ob- 
viate all  these  mistakes ;  and,  it  not  to  exhibit  that 
comprehensive  view,  which  w^  think  is  desirable,  but 
to  which  our  limits  are  wholly  inadecjuate ;  at  any 
rate,  to  conduct  tlie  reader  into  that  tram  of  thought 
which  will  lead  him  to  observe  for  himself  the  ulti- 
mate boundaries  of  the  field;  and,  conceiving  more 
accurately  the  end,  to  form  a  bett^  estimate  of  what 
is  desirable  as  the  means. 

1.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  every  thing,  from  Division  of 
the  first  germ  of  existence  to  the  final  extinction  of  f^^  ob< 
life,  which  operates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  ^"^ 
those  qualities  of  the  mind  on  which  happiness  in 

any  degree  depends,  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  inquinr.  Those  circumstances  may  be  all, 
according  to  the  hackneyed  division,  arranged  un- 
der two  heads :  They  are  either  Physical  or  Mond ; 
meaning  by  Physical,  those  of  a  material  nature, 
which  operate  more  immediately  upon  the  ipaterial 
part  of  the  frame;  by  Moral,  those  of  a  mental  na- 
ture, which  operate  more  immediately  upon  the 
mental  part  of  the  frame.  What  are  Uiose  physict^l 
and  moral  drcunfistances  whidi  may  be  made  tq 
operate  upon  the  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  better  instrument  or  cause  of  happiness,  is, 
therefore,  one  object  of  the  present  inquiry, 

2.  In  order  to  know  in  what  manner  things  ope^ 
rate  upon  the  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  the 
mind  is  constructed.  Quic^id  rtcipi^ur,  recipUur 
ad  modum  rtdpieniit.  This  is  the  old  aphorism,  and 
no  where  more  applicable  than  to  the  present  case. 
If  you  attempt  to  act  upon  the  mind,  in  ways  not 
adapted  to  its  nature,  the  lea^t  evil  you  ipcur  is  to 
lose  your  labour. 

S,  As  happiness  is  the  eoc^  ^nd  the  means  ought 
to  be  nicely  adapted  to  the  end,  it  is  ncscessary  to 
inquire,  mutt  are  the  qualities  of  mind  which  chiefly 
conduce  to  happine8|,r-^th  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  himself^  9pd  the  happipes?  of  his  fellow 
creatures? 

It  appears  tp  us,  that  this  distributian  includes  th^ 
whole   of  the  subject      &icfa  of  these   divisions 
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BdttcatioD.  branches  itielf  out  into  a  great  number  of  inquiriei. 

^■^y  ^^  And,  it  is  manifest^  that  the  complete  4evelop^ 
ment  of  any  one  of  them  Would  require  a  greater 
space  than  we  can  allow  for  the  whole.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  us,  if  we  aim  at  a  comprehensive 
view,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  skeleton;  and  this 
we  think  is  both  the  most  instructive  course  we  can 
pursue,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Older  of  in.     '^^  °^^  question  is.  Which  of  these  three  divi- 

quiry.  sions  of  the  mquiry  it  will  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  developement  of  the  subject  to  be|^ti  wiu.  The 
first,  it  is  evident,  is  the  most  practical,  and,  there- 
fore, likely  to  be  the  most  interesting.  Under  the 
Physical  Head,  it  includes  inquiries  into  the  mode  in 
which  the  quidities  of  the  mud  are  affected  by  the 
health,  the  aliment,  the  air,  the  labour,  &c.  to  whidi 
the  individual  is  subject.  Under  the  Moral  Head 
it  includes  inauiries  into  what  niay  be  called,  1.  Do- 
mestic education,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  individual  is  liable  to  be  formed  by  the  conduct 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  family  in  which  he 
is  bom  and  bred :  2.  Technical  or  scholastic  educa- 
tion, including  all  those  exercises  upon  which  the 
individual  is  put,  as  means  to  the  acquisition  of  ha- 
bits,—habits  either  conducive  to  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence,  or  even  to  the  practice  of  the 
manual  arts :  3.  Social  education,  or  the  mode  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  form  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  moves :  4.  Political  education,  or 
the  mode  in  which  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  actn 
ed  upon  by  the  nature  of  the  political  institutions 
under  whidi  he  lives. 

The  two  latter  divisions  comprehend  what  is  more 
purely  theoretical;  and  the  discussion  of  them  will, 
therefore,  have  fewer  attractions  to  that  class  <^ 
readers,  unhappily  numerous,  to  whom  intellectual 
ei^erdses  have  not  by  habit  been  rendered  delightfuL 
To  the  inquiries,  however,  which  are  included  under 
the  first  division,  it  appears,  that  those  included  un« 
der  Uie  two  last  are  required  as  a  foundation.  The 
fiu;t  is,  that  good  practice  can,  in  no  case^  have  any 
solid,  foundation  but  in  soimd  theoir.  This  is  not 
more  important,  than  it  is  demonstrable  and  certain. 
For,  What  is  theory?  It  is  the  putting  the  whd$ 
of  the  knowledge,  which  we  possess  upon  any  sub- 
ject, into  that  order  and  form  in  whicl^  it  is  most 
easy  to  draw  from  it  ffood  practical  rules.  Let  any 
one  examine  this  definition,  article  by  article,  and 
show  us  that  it  fafls  in  a  single  particular.  If  it  does 
not,  let  us  no  longer  hear  of  Uie  separation  of  theory 
from  practice. 

KatoK  of  I.  The  first,  then,  of  the  inquiries,  embraced  by 
^||^|J^**tfae  great  subject  of  education,  is  that  which  regards 
the  nature  of^the  human  mind :  and  the  business  is, 
^  sably  to  the  fore^ing  definition  of  theory,  to 
put  the  knowledge  wfich  we  possess  respecting  the 
human  mind,  into  that  order  and  form,  wmdi  is  most 
advantageous  for  drawing  from  it  the  practical  rules 
of  education.  The  question  is.  How  tro  mind,  with 
those  properties  which  it  possesses,  can,  through  the 
operatum  of  certain  meanst,  he  rendered  most  con- 
ducive  to  a  certain  end?    To  answer  this  question. 
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the  whole  of  its  pfoperties  must  be  kttowit.  The 
whole  science  of  human  nature  is,  therefixe,  but  a ' 
branch  of  the  sdenoe  of  education.  Nor  csii  edjOF- 
cation  assume  its  most  perfect  form,  till  the  sdenoe 
of  the  human  mind  has  reached  its  h^hest  point  of 
improvement  Even  an  outline,  however,  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  would  exceed  the 
proportimi  of  the  present  article ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, show  what  ought  to  be  done,  rather  than  at- 
tempt, in  any  degree,  to  execute  so  extensive  a  pro* 
ject 

With  respect  to  the  human  mind,  as  with  respect 
to  every  thing  else,  all  that  passes  with  us,  under  the 
name  m  knowled^,  is  either  matter  of  experience^ 
or,  to  carry  on  the  analogy  of  expression,  matter  of 
guess.  The  first  is  realuowledffe :  the  properties 
of  the  object  correspond  to  it  The  latter  is  sumxH 
sititious  knowledge,  and  the  properties  of  the  ojnect 
do  or  do  not  correspond  to  it ;  most  likely  not  llie 
first  tlung  deurable  i&,  to  make  an  exact  separation 
of  those  two  kinds  of  knowledge;  and,  as  much  aa 
possible,  to  confine  ourselves  to  me  first 

What,  then,  is  it  which  we  experience  with  re- 
gard to  the  human  mind?  and  what  is  it  which  we 
guess  ?  We  have  experience  of  ourselves,  when  we 
see,  when  we  hear,  wnen  we  iasie,  when  we  imagine^ 
when  we  fear,  when  we  hoe,  when  we  desire  j  and  ao 
on.  Ana  we  give  names,  as  above,  to  distingnidbi 
what  we  experience  of  ourselyec^  on  one  of  those  oo* 
casions,  from  what  we  experience  on  another.  We 
have  experience  of  other  men  exhibiting  ngiu  of 
having  similar  experiences  of  themselves,  that  is,  of 
seeing,  hearing,  and  so  on*  It  is  necessary  to  ex* 
plain,  shortly,  what  is  here  meant  by  a  sign.  When 
we  ourselves  see,  hear,  imagine,  &c  certain  acticHia 
of  ours  commonly  follow.  We  know,  acocnrdingly, 
that  if  any  one,  observing  those  actions,  were  to  iiif 
fer  that  we  had  been  seeing,  hearing,  &&,  the  infer- 
rence  would  be  just  As  often  then  as  we  observe 
similar  actions  in  other  men,  we  infer  that  they,  too, 
have  been  seeing  or  hearing ;  and  we  thus  regard 
the  action  as  the  sign. 

Having  got  names  to  distinguish  the  state  or  ex- 
perience of  ourselves,  when  we  say,  /  see,  I  hear,  I 
wish,  and  so  on ;  we  find  occasion  for  a  name  which 
will  distinguish  the  having  of  an3r  (be  it  what  it  may) 
of  those  experiences,  finom  the  b^ng  altogether  with- 
out them;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  say,  I  fid, 
which  will  apply,  generally,  to  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  we  say,  /  see,  or  hear,  or  remember,  osfiari 
and  comprehends  the  meaning  of  them  alL  The 
term  /  wmk,  is  commonly  us^  for  a  purpose  near- 
ly the  same.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  comprehensive. 
There  are  several  things  whioi  we  should  undoubt- 
edly include  under  the  term  our  experience  of  our 
ndnd,  to  which  we  should  not  extend  the  term  / 
ihinL  But  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  included 
under  it  to  whidi  we  should  not  extend  the  term  / 
fid;  this  is  truly,  therefore,  the  generic  term. 

All  our  experience,  then,  of  the  human  mind, 
is  confined  to  the  several  occasions  on  "which  the 
term  I  fid  can  be  applied.  And,  now.  What  does 
all  this  experience  amount  to?  What  is  the  know- 
iedfle  which  it  affords  ?  It  is^  first,  a  knowledge 
of  the  fieUngs  themsdves;  we  can  remember  wbal, 
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£diicatioa.oiielqr  OB^  tfaqr  "Mi^  I^  ^h  B«>^  *  knoirMge 
""^^^fm^  oi  the  Older  in  wbich  thej  follow  cine  another; 
-  and  thii  is  dU.  But  this  deacrmtioB,  though  a  jtut 
one,  IB  ao  very  gaoenl  aa  to  be  little  instructive. 
It  is  not  eanr,  however,  to  speek  aboat  theae  feel* 
inga  minnt^  and  ooReodj;  because  the  hmgnaoe 
whicSi  w  mwstaHiIy  to  tham  ia  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpoae. 

Let uavhert  to  the  firat  bnmdi  of  that  knoir* 
ledgc^  the  knowledge  of  the  feelings  theaasdves. 
Tlus,  in  the  ampl»  caatsB,  may  be  rcgwded  as  easy ; 
the  fibeling  is  di^inct  at  the  moment  of  esperienoe^ 
and  is  distinctly  remembered  afterwards.  Bat  the 
difficulty  is  great  with  the  oom^eK  cases^  It  is 
found,  that  a  great  number  of  simple  fedings  are 

£to  become  so  closely  united,  as  often  to  assume 
^yeamncejof  <mly  one  feeling*  and  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  disdnguish  ^rom  one  another 
the  simple  feelings  of  which  it  is  composed.  And 
one  of  toe  grand  Questions  which  divide  the  mental 
philoscmhers  of  tne  present  day,  is  to  determine 
which  feeliDgs  are  simple,  and  which  are  complex. 
'  There  are  two  aorta  which  have,  bv  all,  been  re- 
garded as  sin^ile:  Those  which  we  have  when  we 
say,  I  hear,  I  see,  I  feel,  I  taste,  I  smell,  correEaxmd« 
in^  to  the  five  senses,  «id  which  Mr.  Home  oisdn^ 
l^uished  by  the  name  of  itf^nrestkms ;  and  the  feel^ 
ings  correaponding  to  these  impressions,  whidi  Mr. 
Hume  calls  ideas  of  them;  the  second  taking  xdaoe 
only  in  consequence  of  the  first,  and  being,  as  it 
were,  a  revival  of  them ;  not  the  same  feelings  with 
the  impressions,  by  any  means ;  but  feelings  which 
bear  a  certain  reaemblance  to  them.  Thus,  when  a 
man  sees  the  li^t  of  noon,  the  feeling  he  has  is 
called  an  tmpresfion,^-the  impression  of  fight;  when 
he  shuts  his  eyes  and  has  a  feeling, — the  type  or  re- 
lict of  the  impresfion,— 4ie  is  not  said  to  see  the  fight, 
or  to  have  the  in^fresskm  of  ligh^  but  to  conceive  the 
light,  or  nave  an  idea  of  it 

These  two^---tmpiiesftiHM,  and  their  correqKmdent 
ideof,— are  simple  feelinjgs,  in  the  opinion  of  aQ 
philosophers.  But  there  is  one  set  of  philosophers 
who  thmk  that  these  are  the  only  simple  feelings, 
and  that  all  the  reat  are  merely  combinations  of 
them.  There  is  another  class  of  philoaophers  who 
think  that  there  axe  original  feelings  beside  impres- 
sions  and  ideas;  as  those  which  conespood  lo  the 
wcacda  remember,  belieoe,. judge,  ^lace,  time,  kc» .  Of 
the  first  are  Hartley  and  his  followers  in  England, 
Condillac  and  his  foUowers  in  France;  of  the  second 
description  are  Dr.  Beid  and  his  fi^owers  in  this 
country,  Kant  and  the  German  school  of  metaphvw 
siciana  in  ^eoeral  on  the  Continent 

It  is  evident,  that  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
tiaom  with  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  knowledge, 
namely,  what  the  fiselings  are?  is  of  very  greatim- 
e  with  regard  to  the  second  branch  dt  know^ 
namely,  what  is  the  order  in  which  those 
_  I  succeed  one  another  ?  For  how  can  it  be 
known  how  they  succeed  one  another,  if  we  are  ig- 
norant which  of  them  enter  into  those  several 
miips  which  form  the  compcment  parts  of  die  train? 
It  is  of  vast  importance,  tnen,  for  the  business  of 
education,  that  tibe  analy sis  of  mind  i^hon^ld  be  aocu^ 
ratdyperfoimed;  in  other  words,  that  all  our  conu 


I^lex  feelings  should  be  aoeurately  resolved  into  the  EdncMba. 
simpleonesofwhididiey  are  composed.    This,  too,  ^—  v  — "^ 
is  en  absolute  necessity  for  the  accurate  use  of  kn* 
guage;  as  the  greater  numbor  of  words  are  employ* 
ed  to  denote  those  groups  of  simple  feelings  which 
we  can  complex  ideas. 

In  r^^ard  to  all  the  events  in  this  world,  of  which 
feelings. are  a  dasg,  our  knowledge  extends  not  be* 
yond  two  points.  The  first  is,  a  knowledge  of  the 
events  themselves;  the  second  is,  a  knowledge  of 
thfe  order  of  their  succession.  The  expression  in 
words  of  the  first  kind  of  knowledge  is  history;  the 
expression  of  the  second  is  philosophy ;  and  to  rmi- 
der  that  expression  short  and  dear  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  philosophy. 

The  fir^t  steps  in  ascertaining  the  orda  of  suc- 
cession among  events  are  familiar  and  easy*  One 
occurs,  and  then  another,  and  after  that  a  tli^d,  and 
so  on ;  but  at  first  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  order 
is  not  merely  accidental,  and  such  as  may  never 
recur.  After  a  time  it  is  observed,  that  events^ 
similar  to  those  which  have  already  occurred,  are 
occurring  again  and  again.  It  is  next  observed,  that 
they  are  always  feUowed,  too,  by  the  same  sort  of 
events  by  whidi  those  events  were  foUowed  to  which 
they  are  similar ;  that  these  second  events  are  toU 
lowed,  in  the  thM  place,  by  events  exactly  similar 
to  those  which  followed  the  events  which  they  re* 
semble;  and  that  there  is,  thus,  an  endless  round  of 
the  same  sequences. 

If  the  order  in  which  one  event  follows  another 
were  always  different,  we  would  know  events  only 
one  by  one,  and  they  would  be  infinitely  too  nurne* 
rons  to  receive  names.  If  we  could  observe  none 
but  voy  short  sequences,  if,  for  example,  we  could 
ascertain  that  one  event  waa^  indeed,  always  follow* 
ed  by  one  other  of  the  same  description,  but  could 
not  trace  any  constancy  farther,  we  diould  thus 
know  events  by  sequences  of  twos  and  twos.  But 
those  sequences  would  also  be  a  great  deal  too  nu« 
merous  to  receive  names. 

The  history  of  the  human  mind  informs  us,  that 
the  sequences  which  men  first  observe  are  but  short 
ones.  They  are  stiU,  therefore,  too  numerous  to 
receive  names.  But  men  compound  the  matter. 
They  give  names  to  those  sequences  which  they  are 
most  interested  in  observing,  and  leave  the  rest  un« 
named.      They  then,  whai  they  have  occasion  to 

rik  of  the  unnamed  successions,  apply  to  thon, 
best  way  they  can,  the  names  which  they  have 
got;  endeavouring  to  make  a  partial  naming  answer 
an  universal  purpose,  and  hence  almost  all  the  con- 
fusion of  language  and  of  thought  arises. 
'  The  great  object  is,  then,  to  ascertain  sequences 
more  and  more  extensive,  tiU,  at  last,  the  succession 
of  all  events  may  be  reduced  to  a  number  of  sequen- 
ces sufficiently  small  for  each  of  them  to  receive  a 
name;  and  then,  and  then  onljr,  shaU  we  be  able  to 
vpeak  whoUy  firee  firom  conftision. 

Lttiguage  affords  an  instructive  example  of  this 
mode  Sf  ascertaining  sequences.  In  language,  the 
words  are  the  events.  When  an  ignorant  man  first 
hesrs  another  speak  an  unknown  limguage,  he  hean 
the  sounds  one  by  one,  but  observes  no  seouence. 
At  Uttt  he  gathers  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  afew 
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•  mtik,  aul  tfam  he  kas  cbfored  a  few 

l«»l^flDeB  oa  tfll  be  MnieiiUiMb  wbitew  he 
The  iftfffM^*,  howcTcr,  vhidi  he  has  ob- 
ffrred,  are  of  DO  greater  eUcBt  Aan  is  neeesarj  to 
Bwliiiiinil  the  aMaoiDgor  the  speaker;  tfaej  arp, 
bjr  eooseqneDoey  vciy  nameroos  and  euafusiii^. 

Kext  cones  the  ^;rsmniarisn ;  and  be,  bf  diTidmg 
the  words  nto  difieeent  kinds^  ofasorcs  that  these 
kinds  foUow  one  anodier  Id  a  certain  order,  and  tfaos 
ddarged  seqocnoes,  which,  by  con- 
,  ndoees  tbar  namber« 
is  this  aD;  it  is  aflerwards  observed,  tfutf 
of  one  syDable,  and  some  of 
;  all  kagnage  may  tfans  be  r^- 
aolfod  into  sjDables,  and  that  sjUaUes  are  modi 
thai  words;  that,  therelbre,  the 
in  whidi  thej  can  belbrmed 
r,  and,  by  consequeoee,  are  more 
This  is  another  st^  in  tracing  to  the 
BTc  seqDonees  toe  order  of  socces- 
m  tliat  dass  of  erents  wherein  Isngoage  con- 


It  is  afletwaids  observed,  that  these  syllables 
thcmself  ca  are  compounded ;  and  it  is  at  last  foond, 
that  they  m^  dl  be  resolved  into  a  small  nomber  of 
y  sounds  corresponding  to  the  simple  let- 
flangaage  is  then  foond  to  consist  of  a  fi- 
of  aeqoencesy  made  op  c€  the  differ* 
( of  a  few  fetters 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  example  of  bmgoage 
is  exactly  pnallel  to  the  case  whidi  it  is  broognt 
to  iUtutnte.  It  is  soffident  if  it  aids  the  reader 
in  seising  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed.  It  pre- 
sents, at  any  rate,  a  striking  analogy  between  tibe 
analysing  of  a  complex  soond,  namety,  a  word,  into 
the  siro|Se  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  wit, 
letters;  and  the  analjrsing  of  a  complex  feeUng,  sadi 
as  the  idea  of  a  rose,  into  the  simple  fedings  of  sight, 
of  tooch,  of  taste,  of  smell,  of  which  the  complex 
idea  or  feelmg  is  made  up.  It  affords,  also,  a  bril- 
liant proof  of  the  commanding  knowled^  which  is 
attained  of  a  train  of  events,  by  observing  the  se- 
quences which  are  formed  oC  the  simplest  elements 
into  which  they  can  be  resolved;  and  It  thus  illus- 
tntes  the  two  grand  operations,  by  sncoessftd  per* 
severance  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  is  to  be  perfected. 

It  is  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sequences  which 
take  place  in  the  human  feelings  or  thoughts,  that 
the  structure  of  education  must  be  rear^.  And, 
though  much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  cleared  up, 
enough  is  already  known  of  those  sequences  to  dk- 
ffrace  the  education  with  which  our  sopineness,  and 
k)ve  of  things  as  they  are,  rest  perfectly  satisfied. 

As  the  hj^inese,  which  is  the  end  of  education, 
depends  upon  the  actions  of  the  individual,  and  as 
all  the  actions  of  man  are  produced  by  his  feelings 
or  thoughts,  the  business  of  education  is,  to  make 
certain  feelings  or  thoughts  take  place  instead  of 
others.  The  business  of  education,  then,  is  to  work 
upon  the  mental  successions.  As  the  sequences 
among  the  letters  or  simple  elements  of  speedi,  may 
be  made  to  assume  all  the  differences  between  non^ 
sense  and  the  most  sublime  philosophy,  so  the  se- 
quences, in  the  feelings  which  constitate  human 


gresff  wt  sif aiiiable  hetghts  of  w  isnom  and  nitue;  and 
almost  the  whole  of  this  is  die  eftct  of  education. 
Tl^  at  least,  aD  iht  SSamu  wfaicii  exisis  be- 
tween daswff  or  bocnes  of  men  is  the  emsct  of  edu- 
cation, willMMJt  entermg  mto  the  tMs|wite  dbo^  in- 
dividual distinctions,  we  suppose,  wiD  be  readilpr 
granaed ;  that  it  is  wlucatimi  wholly  whkJi  consti- 
totes  the  remarfcable  diBcmice  between  the  Turk 
and  the  Englishaoan,  and  even  the  slil!  more  remark- 
dsle  difference  between  the  most  cultivated  European 
and  the  wildest  savage.  Whatever  is  made  of  any 
ciasi  of  men,  we  may  then  be  sure  is  possible  to  be 
made  of  the  whole  human  race.  What  a  fidd  for 
exertion!     What  a  prise  to  be  won ! 

Mr.  Hobbea,  who  saw  so  much  fifftiier  into  the 
texture  of  human  thought  than  all  who  had  gone  be- 
fiire  him,  was  the  first  man,  as  fiv  as  we  remember, 
who  pointed  out  what  is  peculiariy  imomkdge,  in 
this  respect  (namdy,  the  older  m  wfaieh  our  fed- 
ings  succeed  one  anotherV— as  a  distinct  object  of 
study.  He  marked,  with  sufficient  deameas,  the 
existence  and  cause  of  the  sequences;  but,  afier  a 
very  sbght  attempt  to  trace  them,  he  dlterged  to 
other  inquiries,  which  had  this  but  indirecuy  for 
their  olijecL 

'•  Hie  succeasion,"  he  says  (Hmmam  Nature,  ch. 
iv.),  *'  at  conceptions  in  the  mind,  scries  or  conse- 
quence (by  cotutqttatce  he  means  sfqmemce)  of  one 
after  another,  may  be  casual  and  incoherent,  as  in 
dreams,  for  the  most  part ;  and  it  may  be  orderiy . 
as  when  the  former  tbon^t  introdocetfa  die  hrtter. 
The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  conseqocnce  fse^ 
^i€iteej  of  one  conception  to  anoAer,  is  their  Smt 
coherence  or  consequence  at  diat  time  whoi  they 
are  produced  by  sense;  as,  foe  example,  from  St. 
An^vw  the  mind  mtmeth  to  St  Peter,  because  their 
names  are  read  together;  from  St  Feter  to  a  stone, 
for  the  same  cause ;  firom  stone  to  foundation,  be- 
cause we  see  them  together;  and,  according  to  this 
example  the  mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thing 
to  any  thinff.  But,  as  in  die  sense,  the  conception 
of  CBuae  and  effect  may  succeed  one  another,  so  may 
they,  after  sense,  in  the  imagination."  By  the  suc- 
cession in  the  imagmatum  it  is  evident  he  means  the 
succession  c€  ideas,  as  by  the  succession  in  sense,  he 
means  the  succession  of  impressions. 

Having  said  that  the  conceptions  of  cause  and 
effect  may  succeed  one  another  in  the  sense,  and 
met  sense  in  the  imagination,  he  adds,  '*  And,  for 
the  most  part,  they  do  so;  the  cause  whereof  is  the 
appetite  of  tlmn  who,  having  a  conception  of  the 
end,  have  next  unto  it  a  conception  of  the  next 
means  to  that  end ;  as  when  a  man,  from  a  thought 
of  honour,  to  which  he  hath  an  appetite,  cometh  tn 
the  thought  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  next  means 
thereunto;  and  from  thence  to  the  thought  of  study, 
which  is  the  next  means  to  wisdom.*'  (lb.)  Here 
is  a  dedaration  with  respect  to  three  grand  laws  in 
the  sequence  of  our  thoughts.  The  fint  is,  that  the 
succession  of  ideas  follows  the  same  order  which 
takes  pku»  in  that  of  the  impressions.  The  second 
is,  that  the  order  of  cause  and  eflfect  is  the  most 
common  order  in  the  successions  in  the  imagination^ 
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EdoiBiiioh.  that  18;  iB-theaacttflioiijof  id«M.    And  the  tbkd  is^ 
^"^■y^  lliBt  the  ftppetiles  of  iadividuab  have  a  great  power 
over  tbe  ameoflsaioiM  of  ideaa;  as.tbe  thoaflht;  of  the 
object  whddk  the  individial  desires  leads  him  to  the 
thought  of  Ifaat  by  wJUdi  he  may  attain  iu 
•   Mr.  Locke  took  notice  of  Uie  sequence  in  the 
train  of  idea^  or  the  order  in  which  they  follow  one 
another^  only  for  a  particular  purpose,— to  explain 
the  intellectiial  singularities  which  distingu       parti- 
cular men.    ''  Some  of  our  ideas/'  he  says^  ''  have 
a  natural  correspondence  and  connection  one  with 
anoUier. .  It  is  the  office  and  excelloice  of  our  rea- 
son to  trace  these,  and  hold  them  together  in  that 
unioa  and  corre^Mindenoe  which  is  founded  in  their 
peculiar  beings.-  Besides  this,  there  is  another. con- 
nection of  ideas,  whollv  owing  to  chancd  or  custom; 
ideas.that  am  not  at  all  of  kin  come  to  be  so  united 
in ,  some  men's  nunds>  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate 
them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no 
sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understanding, 
but  its  associate  ai)pears  with  it;  and,  if  they  are 
more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole ' 
gang,  always  insepavsble,  show  themselves  together." 
Thexe  is  no  attempt  here  to  trace  the  order  of  se- 
qocnce,  or  to  ascertain  which  antecedents  are  fol« 
lowed  by  which  consequents;  and  the  accidental, 
rather  tlian  the  more  ffeneral  phenomena  are  those 
Vhich  seem  particular^  to  have  struck  his  attention. 
He  *  gave,  however,  a  name  to  the  matter  of  fact 
Whenane  idea  is  regularly  followed  by  another,  he 
called  this  constancy  of  conjunction  the  association 
^ the  ideas  f   and  this  is  the  name  by  which,  since 
the  time  of  Locke,  it  has  been  counnonly  distin- 
guished. 

.  Mr.  Hume  perceived,  much  more  distinctly  tlian 
any  of  the  philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him, 
that  to  philosophiae  concerning  the  human  mind  was 
to  trace  the  order  of  succession  among  the  elemen- 
tary feelings^ of  the  man.  He  pointed  out  three 
great  laws  or  comprehensive  sequences,  which  he 
thought  included  the  whole.  Ideas  followed  one 
another,  he  said,  aocordiog  to  resemblance,  coniiffui- 
iy  in  time  or  place,  and  cause  and  effeat.  The  last 
of  thae,  the  sequence  aoeording  to  cause  and  effect, 
was  ver^  ^ystinctly  conceived,  and  even  the  cause  df 
it  explamed,  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  That  of  contiguity  in 
time  andi^ace,  is  thus  satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr. 
Hume.  ^'  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  as  the 
senses,  in  changing  thar  obiects,  are  necessitated  to 
change  them  regularly,  ana  take  them  as  they  lie 
contiguous  to  each  other,  the  imagination  must,  by 
long  custom,  acquire  the  same  method  of  thinking, 
iBund  n^n  along  the  parts  of  space  and  time  in  con- 
ceiving its  objects."  ^  (Treoiise  of  Hutnan  Nature, 
P.  J.  B.  U  sect.  4.)  This  is  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
laws  pointed  out  by  Hobbes,  namely,  that  the  order 
of  succession  among  the  ideaa  £ullows  the  order  that 
took  place  among  the  impressions.  Mr.  Hume  shows 
that  tne  order  of  sense  ia  much  governed  b^  contigui- 
ty, icmd  why;  and  assigns  this  as  a  sufficient,  reason 
of  die  order  which  takes  place  in  the  imagination. 
Of  the  next  sequence,  that  according  to  resemblance, 
he  gives  no  account,  and  only  appods  to  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  reader  for  the  existence  of  the  fact* 
Mr.  Hume  fitftfier  remarked,  that  what  are  called 


our  complex  ideas*  are  only  a  pasticidHr  dass  of  ^ 
cases  belonging  to  the  sanie  law,  the  law  of  the  sucf^  ^ 
cession  of  ideas;  every  complex  idea  being  only  a 
certain  number  of  »mple  ideas,  which  sncoeed  each 
other  i^o  rapidly,  as  not  to  be  separately  distinguish- 
able without  an  effort  of  thought  This  was  a  great 
discovery ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  owned, 
that  it  was  very  imperfectly  developed  by  Mr.  Hume. 
That  philosopher  proceeded,  by  aid  of  these  prin" 
ciples,  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind.  But  though  he  made  some  brilliant 
developements,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  he  did  not 
advance  very  far  in  the  general  object.  He  was 
misled  by  the  pursuit  of  a  few  surprising  and  para:^ 
doxical  results,  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  them  he 
stopped. 

After  him,  and  at  a  short  interval,  appeared  two 
philosophers,  who  were  more  sober-^minded,  and  had 
better  aims.  These  were  Condillac  and  Hartley.  The 
first  work  of  Condillac  appeared  some  years  before 
the  publication  of  that  of  Hartley;  but  the  whole  of 
Hartley's  train  of  thought  has  so  much  the  air  of 
being  his  own,  .that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  speculations  of  both  philosophers  equally 
original.  They  both  began  upon  the  groimd  that 
all  simple  ideas  are  copies,  of  impi;essions;  that  all 
complex  ideas  are  only  simple  ideas  united  by  the 
principle  of  association.  They  proceeded  to  examine 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  Off  association,  or  the  suc- 
cession of  one  simple  idea  after  another,  aceording 
to  certain  laws,  accounts  for  the  whole;  tibat  tbese 
laws  might,  by  meditation^  beascertsined  and  ap^ 
plied;  and  that  then  the  human  mind  would  be  un* 
derstood,  as  fiur  as  man  has  the  means  of  knowing 
it. 

The  merit  of  Gmdillac  is  very  great  It  may  yet, 
perhaps,  be  truer  to  say,  that  he  wrote  admirably 
upon  philosophy,  than  that  he  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher- His  power  consists  in  expression ;  he  conveys 
metaphysical  ideas  with  a  union  of  brevity  and  clear- 
ness which  never  has  been  surpassed.  But  though  he 
professed  rather  to  deliver  the  opinions  of  others,  than 
to  aim  at  invention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  left 
the  science  of  the  human  mind  in  a  much  better 
state  than  he  found  it;  and  this  is  eouivalent  to  dis- 
covery. As  a  teacher,  in  giving  in  tiiis  field  a  right 
turn  to  the  speculations  of  his  countrymen,  his  vdue 
is  beyond  all  calculation ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
one  human  being,  with  the  exception  of  Locke,  who 
was  his  master,  to  whom,  in  this  respect,  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  is  so  largely  indebted.  It  is  also 
true,  that  to  form  the  conception  of  tracing  the  se- 
quences among  our  simple  ideas^  as  the  whole  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind-*^even  with  the  helpa 
which  Hume  had  afforded,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  neither  Condillac  nor  Hartley  had  ever 
heard  of  a  work  which,  according  to  its  author,  had 
fidlen  dead' bom  from  the  press),— was  philoso^cal 
and  si^adous  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that,  in  expounding 
the  various  mental  phenomena  of  man,  Condillac 
does  not  display  the  same  penetration  and  foree  of 
mind,  nor  the  same  comprehensiveness,  as  Dr.  Hart* 
ley.      He  made  .  great   progress  in  showing  how 
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tlioM  jbmammtL  mi^  be  rwotTed  into  the-  ie« 

*  qiienoea  of  made  ideas;  but  Dr.  Hartkj  made  atiU 

greater.    We  ao.  not  mean  to  pronounoe  a  positive 

J'nion  eidier  £at  or  against  the  grand  andertakinff 
Dr.  Hartley,  to  resolve  the  whole  of  the  mentiSl 
phenomena  m  man  into  sequences  of  impressiona 
and  of  the  simple  ideas  which  copy  them.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  philosophiaes 
witii  extraordinary  power  and  sagacity;  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  many  of  the  mental  phenomena  he 
has  clearly  resolved;  how  little,  in  truth,  he  has  left 
about  which  any  doubt  can  remain. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pursue  this  subject  any  far- 
ther. This  much  is  ascertained,  that  tiie  character 
of  the  human  mind  consists  in  the  sequences  of  its 
ideas ;  that  the  object  of  education,  therefore,  is,  to 
provide  for  the  constant  production  of  certain  se- 
quences, rather  than  others;  that  we  cannot  be 
kure  of  adopting  the  best  means  to  that  end,  unless 
we  have  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  sequences 
Ihemsdves. 

In  vrbat  has  been  already  ascertained  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  seen  that  there  are  two  things  which 
have  a  wenderftd  power  over  those  sequences.  They 
are,  custom,  and  pain  or  pleasure.  Both  of  these 
powers  were  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  These 
axe  the  grand  instruments  or  ^wers,  by  the  use  of 
which,  me  purposes  of  education  are  to  be  attain- 
ed. 

Where  one  idea  has  foUowed  another  a  certain 
number  of  times,  the  appearance  of  the  first  in  the 
mind  is  sure  to  be  followed  bv  that  of  the  second, 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  erand  points,  then,  in  the 
studv  of  education,  is,  to  find  the  means  of  making, 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  those  repetitions  on 
which  the  beneficial  sequences  depend. 

When  we  speak  of  makine  one  idea  follow  another, 
and  always  that  which  makes  part  of  a  good  train, 
instead  m  one  that  makes  part  of  a  bad  train,  there 
is  one  difficulty— in,  this — ^that  each  idea,  taken 
singly  by  itself,  is  as  fit  to  be  a  part  of  a  bad  train  as 
of  a  good  one;  for  bad  trains  and  good  trains  are 
both  made  out  of  the  same  simple  dements.  Trainsn 
however,  take  place  by  sequences  of  twos,  or  threes, 
or  any  greater  number;  and  the  nature  'Of  these 
sequences,  as  oon^Iex  parts  of  a  still  mater  whole, 
is  that  which  renders  the  trdn  either  saTutary  or  hurt- 
ful. Custom  is,  therefore,  to  be  directed  to  two 
points ;  first,  to  form  those  sequences  whidi  make 
the  component  parts  of  a  good  train ;  and  secondly, 
to  join  those  sequences  together,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  train. 

When  we  speak  of  making  one  idea  follow  another, 
there  must  always  be  a  starting  point;  there  must 
be  some  one  idea  from  which  l£e  train  begins  to 
flow ;  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that  mudi  will  depend 
upon  this  idea.  One  grand  question,  then,  is-— what 
are  the  ideas  which  most  mquentiy  operate  as  the 
Qommenoement  of  trains  ^— that  we  may  by  custom 
attach  to  them  such  as  are  the  most  beneficent.  It 
has  been  obeerved  thaftmost,  if  not  all,  of  our  trains, 
start  ftom  a  sensation,  or  some  impression  upon  the 
external  or  internal  nerves.  The  question  then  is, 
which  are  those  sensations,  or  aggregates  of  sensa- 
tkins,  which  are  of  the  most  ftequent  recurrence?  it 


beiag  obviouriy  of  unportflioe,  tlMt  Itoie  whiA  oiva 
oeeaaioQ  to  the  greatest  miralMr  of  tnuns,  should  be 
made,  if  possible,  to  give  oeeasioii  aaHf  to  tiM  best 
trains.  Now  the  sensatieos,  or  aggn^gatea  of  sen- 
sations, which  occur  in  the  onlinary  businesa  of  lifii, 
are  those  of  most  frequent  tecurreaoe;  and  ftom 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  imiiortaiioe  that  beneficial 
trains  ahould  commence.  Rising  up  in  the  mornings 
and  gmng  to  bed  at  nighty  are  anngatea  of  tfaia  de- 
scription,  common  to  w  mankind;  so  are  the.  ooni- 
mencemient  and  termination  of  meala*  The  pnoti* 
cal  sagacity  of  priests,  even  in  the  rudest  agea  of  the 
world,  perceived  the  impottanee,  for  giting  religiow 
trains  an  asoendaney  in  me  mind,  of  uniting  them>  fagr 
early  and  steady  custom,  with  these  perpetually  r^ 
curring  sensations,  •  The  moniii^  and  evening  pKay<« 
ers,  the  grace  before  and  after  meals,  havasoButUiMr 
oorreipondeht  to  them  in  the  religien  of  perhapaali 
nations. 

It  may  appear,  even  firom  these  few  reflectioaa  and 
illustrations,  that,  if  the  sensations^  whidi  are  most 
apt  to  give  commencement  to  trains  of  ideas,  ai» 
skilfully  selected,  and  the  traina  which  lead  most 
surely  to  the  happiness,  first  of  the  individual  Imn* 
self,  and  next  of  his  feUow-cfeatuMS,  axe  by  ot^ 
tom  ^ectouslly  united  with  them,  a  provision  of  un^  , 
spadcable  importance  is  made  for  tne  happiness  o£ 
the  race. 

Beside  custom,  it  was  remarked  by  Hobbei^  that 
mpetite  had  a  great  power  over  the  mental  twins. 
But  appetite  is  the  feeling  toward  pleaaure  or  pam 
in  prospect;  that  is,  future  pleasure  or  pain.  To 
sav  that  iq>petite,  thoefore,  has  powerover  the  men- 
tal trains,  is  to  say,  that  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or 
painhas.  That  this  is  true,  every  man  knows  by 
nis  own  experience^  The  best  means,  then,  of  ap* 
plyinff  the'pro^pect  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  render 
heDeSceat  trains  perpetual  in  the  ndnd,  is  tiie  thin^ 
to  be  found  out,  and  made  fiuniliar  to  mankind. 

The  mode  in  which  pleasure  and  jpain  a&ct  the 
trains  of  the  mind  is,  as  ends.  That  is  to  say;  as  a 
train  commences,  we  have  supposed,  in  some  present 
sensation,  so  it  may  be  conceived  as  termini&ing  in 
the  idea  of  some  future  pleaaure  or  pain:  The  in- 
termediate ideas,  between  the  cemmenoement  and  the 
end,  may  be  either  of  the  beneficent  description  or 
the  huruttl.  Suppose  the  sight  of  a  fine  equipage 
to  be  the  commencement;  and  the  riches,  wmch  i^- 
fiord  it,  the  appetite,  or  end,  of  a  train  in  the  mind 
of  two  individuals  at  the  same  time.  The  interme* 
diate  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  one  are  beneficent,  in 
the  other  hurtfol.  The  mind  of  the  one  immediate*. 
ly  runs  over  all  the  honourable  and  useful  modes  of 
acquirinff  riches— the  acquisition  of  the  most  rare 
and  usefol  qualities— the  eager  watch  of  all  the  best 
opportunities  of  bringing  them  into  action— and  tiie 
stoidy  industry  with  which  they  may  be  applied. 
That  of  the  other  recurs  to  none  but  tiie  vidoua 
modes  of  acouiring  ridies— by  lucky  accidents— the 
artsof  the  adventurer  and  impostor— by  rapine  and 
plunder,  nerhap  on  the  largest  scale,  by  all  the  ho- 
nours and  glories  of  war.  Suppcwe  the  one  of  these 
trains  to  be  habitual  among  mdividoals,  the  other 
not    What  a  difference  for  mankind ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  farther  instances  for 
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EdttcatioB.  the  elttddtttioD  of  dus  put  of  oor  mentBl  coluftita- 
>--'-Y^"w'  tkffu  What,  in  this  portioD  of  the  fields  requires  to 
be  Ame  for  the  sctoiee  of  eduontion,  appears  to  be; 
to  ascsertoinj  first,  what  axe  the  ends  of  human  desire, 
the  really  ultimate  objects  at  which  it  points;  next, 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  most  beneficent  means  of 
attaining  those  objects;  and  lasdjr,  to  accustom  the 
mind  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  space  between  tiie 
present  sensation  and  tiie  ultimate  object,  with 
nothing  but  the  ideas  of  those  beneficent  means.  We 
are  pmectiy  aware  that  these  instructions  are  &r 
too  general.  But  we  hope  it  will  be  carried  in  mind 
how  littbi  beyond  tiie  most  general  ideas,  so  con&ied 
a  sketch  as  tiie  present  can  possibly  embrace;  and 
we  are  still  not  without  an  expectation  that  these  ex- 
positions, general  as  they  are,  will  not  be  whoUy 
without  their  use. 
Of  thequm-  11.  We  Come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
liticf  eondu- adenoe  of  education,  or  the  inquiry  what  are  the 
me  to  Hsp.  qualities  with  which  it  is  of  most  importance  that  the 
P*°^^  mind  of  the  individual  should  be  endowed.  This 
inquiry  we  are  in  hopes  the  preceding  exposition 
will  enable  us  Tery  materially  to  abri^pe.  In  one 
sense,  it  might  undoubtedly  he  affirmed,  that  all  the 
desirsMe  qualities  of  the  human  mind  are  included 
in  those  beneficent  sequences  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  But,  as  it  would  require,  to  make 
this  sufficiently  intelligible,  a  more  extensive  expo- 
sition than  we  are  able  to  afiord,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  ordinary  language,  and  with  a 
more  fiuniliar  mode  of  considering  the  subject 

As  the  object  is  happiness,  that  intelligence  is  one 
of  the  qualities  in  question  will  not  be  denied,  and 
may  speedily  be  made  to  appear.  To  attain  happi- 
ness in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  all  the  means  to 
that  end  wmch  tiie  compass  of  nature  affords  tnust 
be  employed  in  the  most  perfect  possible  mode.  But 
all  the  means  which  the  compass  of  nature,  or  the 
system  in  which  we  are  placed,  affiirds,  can  only  be 
known  by  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  highest  measure  of  knowledge  is  there- 
fore required.  But  mere  knowledge  is  not  enough; 
a  mere  magazine  of  remembered  facts  is  a  usdess 
treasure.  Amid  the  vast  variety  of  known  things, 
there  is  needed  a  power  of  choosing;  a  power  of 
discerning  which  of  them  are  conducive,  which  not, 
to  the  ends  we  have  in  view.  The  ingredients  of  in- 
teUigenoe  are  two,  knowledge  and  sagacity ;  the  one 
afforaing  the  mi^rials,  upon  which  the  other  is  to  be 
exerted:  the  one  showmg  what  exists,  the  other 
converting  it  to  the  greatest  use ;  the  one  bringing 
witiiin  our  ken  what  is  capable  and  what  is  not  ca- 
pable of  being  used  as  means,  the  other  seizing  and 
combining,  at  the  proper  moment,  whatever  is  the 
fittest  means  to  each  particular  end.  This  union, 
then,  of  copiousness  and  energy;  this  possession  of 
numerous  ideas,  witii  the  masterly  command  of  them, 
is  one  of  the  more  immediate  ends  to  which  the  bu- 
siness of  education  is  to  be  directed. 

With  a  view  to  happiness  as  the  end,  another  qua- 
li^  will  easily  present  itself  as  indispensable.  Con- 
ceive that  a  man  knows  the  materials  which  can  be 
employed  as  means,  and  is  prompt  and  unerring  in 
the  mode  of  combining  them;  all  this  power  is  kst, 
if  there  is  any  thing  in  liis  nature  whidi  prevents  him 
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from  usinff  it  If  he  has  any  appetite  in  lus  nature  ^ 
which  leads  him  to  pursue  certam  things  with  which  ^ 
the  most  effectual  pursuit  of  happiness  is  inconsist- 
ent, so  far  this  evil  is  incurred.  A  perfect  command, 
then,  over  a  man's  appetites  and  desires ;  the  power 
of  restraining  them  whenever  they  lead  in  a  hurtful 
direction ;  £at  possession  of  himself  which  insures 
his  judgment  against  the  illusions  of  the  passions, 
and  enables  him  to  pursue  constantly  what  he  deli- 
berately approves,  is  indispensably  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  hap- 
inness.  This  is  what  the  ancient  philosophers  odled 
temperance;  not  exactly  the  same  with  whatiscaE« 
ed  the  virtue  or  grace  of  temperance,  in  theological 
morality,  which  includes  a  certain  portion  (in  the 
doctrines  of  some  theological  instructors,  a  very 
large  portion^  of  abstinence,  and  not  only  of  ab- 
stinence, or  toe  ^atuitous  renunciation  of  pleasure,^ 
but  of  the  infliction  of  voluntary  pain.  This  is  done 
with  a  view  to  please  the  God,  or  object  of  woi'ship, 
and  to  provide,  tiirough  his  favour,  for  the  happiness 
of  a  second  or  future  life.  The  temperance  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  a  view  only  to  the  happi- 
ness of  Uie  present  life ;  and  consisted  in  the  power 
of  resisting  the  immediate  propensity,  if  yielding  to 
it  would  lead  to  an  overbalance  of  evil,  or  prevent 
the  enjojrment  of  a  superior  good,  in  whatever  the 
^ood  or  evil  of  the  present  life  consists.  This  resist- 
ing power  ccmsists  of  two  ports :  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  allurements  of  pleasure;  and  that  of  resisting 
the  terrors  of  pain ;  the  last  of  whidi  has  an  appro- 
priate name,  and  is  called  Fortitude. 

These  two  qualities,  the  intelligence  which  can 
always  choose  the  b^  possible  means,  and  the 
strength  which  overcomes  the  misguiding  propensi- 
ties, appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  himself;  to  liie  pursuit  of  which  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  has  always  sufficient  motions. 
But  education,  we  have  said,  should  be  an  instru- 
ment to  rendtf  the  individual  the  best  possible  arti- 
ficer of  happiness,  not  to  himself  alone,  but  also  to 
others.  What,  then,  are  the  qualities  with  which  he 
ought  to  be  Endowed,  to  make  him  produce  tike 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  lumpiness  to  others  ? 

It  is  evident  enough  to  see  what  is  the  first  grand 
division.  A  man  can  effect  the  happiness  of  others 
either  by  abstaining  from  doing  them  harm,  or  by 
doing  them  positive  good.  To  abstain  fiom  doing 
them  harm,  receives  the  name  of  Justice;  to  do  po« 
sitive  good  receives  that  of  Generosity.  Justice  and 
^erosity,  then,  are  the  two  qualities  by  whidi  man 
is  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-crea^ 
tures.  And  it  thus  appears,  that  the  four  Cardinal 
Virtues  of  the  ancients  do  pretty  completely  include 
all  the  aualities,  to  the  pouessioa  of  which  it  is  dei< 
sirable  Uiat  the  human  mind  should  be  trained.  The 
defect,  however,  of  this  description  is,  that  it  is  far 
too  genonl.  It  is  evident  that  the  train  of  mental 
events  which  conduct  to  the  proposed  results  must 
be  fiur  more  partici)larized  to  insure,  in  anv  consi- 
derable d^^ree,  the  effects  of  instruction ;  and  it  must 
be.confess(ra  that  the  ethical  instructions  of  the  an^ 
dents  failed  by  remaining  too  mtfch  in  generals. 
What  is  wanting  is,  that  the  mddents  of  human  life 
should  be  skilfidly  dassified;  both  Uiose  on  the  oc 
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jOttSMikmi  caflionof  which  Ihey  who  are  the  o^ectf  of  the  good 
^■1  y  im/  acts  are  pointed  out  for  the  receipt  of  thenij  and 
thoae^  on  the  occasion  of  which  th^  who  are  to  be 
the  instruments  are  called  upon  for  the  performance. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  science  of  ethics,  as  well  as 
the  science  cf  intellcctualsj  must  be  carried  to  per- 
fection^  before  the  best  foundation  is  obtained  for  the 
science  of  education. 
Of  the  Na.  ^^^'  ^^  ^^®  spoken  of  the  qualities  which  are 
ture  of  subs^vient  to  human  happiness,  as  means. to  an  end. 
Hsppinctt.  But,  before  means  can  be  skilfully  adapted  to  an 
end,  the  end  must  be  accurately  known.  To  know 
bow  the  human  mind  is  to  be  trained  to  the  promo- 
tion of  happiness,  anodier  ini^uiry,  then,  is  necessary^ 
Wherein  does  human  happiness  consist?  This  is  a 
controverted  question;  and  we  have  introduced  it 
rather  with  a  view  to  diow  the  place  which  it  occu- 
%pies  in  the  theory  of  education,  than  that  we  have  it 
m  our  power  to  elucidate  a  subject  about  which 
there  is  so  much  diversity  of  opmion,  and  which 
some  of  the  disputants  1^  into  very  subtile  and  in- 
tricate inquiries.  The  importance  of  the  question  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  this,  that  it  is  the  grand 
central  point,  to  which  all  other  questions  and  in- 
quiries converge;  that  point,  by  their  bearing  upon 
which  the  value  of  all  other  things  is  determined. 
That  it  should  remain  itself  undetermined,  implies, 
that  this  brandi  of  philosophy  is  yet  far  from  its 
hidbest  point  of  perfection. 

The  speculations  on  this  subject,  too,  msty  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  chsses ;  that  oi  those  who  trace 
up  all  the  elements  of  happiness,  as  they  do  all  those 
oi  intellect,  to  the  simple  sensations  which,  by  their 
transformation  into  ideas,  and  afterwards  into  vaoious 
combinations,  compose,  they  think,  all  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  phenomena  oif  our  nature ;  another, 
that  of  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this  humble 
origin ;  who  affirm  that  there  is  something  in  human 
happiness,  and  in  the  human  intellect,  which  soars 
high  above  this  corporeal  level ;  that  ^ere  are  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral  forms,  the  resplendent  ob- 
jects of  human  desire,  which  can  by  no  means  be  re- 
solved into  the  grosser  elements  of  sense.  These 
philosophers  speak  of  eternal  and  immutable  truths; 
,  .truths  which  are  altogether  independent  of  our  li- 
mited experience  ;  which  are  truly  universal;  which 
the  mind  recognises  withoujt  the  aid  of  the  senses ; 
and  which  are  the  objects  of  pure  intellect  They 
affirm,  also»  that  there  is  a  notion  of  right  and  of 
wrong  wholly  underived  from  human  experience, 
and  independent  of  the  laws  which  regulate,  in  this 
world,  the  happiness  and  misery  of  human  life;  a 
right  and  wrong,  the  d^tinction  between  which  is 
perceived,  aoconling  to  somcji by  a  peculiar  sense; 
Accordinff  to  othersi,  by  the  fiiculty  which  discerns 
pure  truUi;  according  to  others  by  common  sense ; 
It  is  the  same,  acoorcUng  to  some,  with  the  notion 
of  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  things ;  according  to 
others^  with  the  law  of  nature;  according  to  others, 
with  truth ;  and  there  is  one  eminent  philosopher 
who  makes  it  depend  upon  sympathy,  without  de- 
termining very  clearly  whether  sympathy  depends 
upon  the  senses  or  not 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  exhort  philow^hers  to 
perfect  this  inquiry;  that  we  may  understand  at  hat. 


not  by  vague  abstract  teims,  but  clearly  and  pr».  EduaUtaB. 
daAy,  what  are  the  simple  ideas  indnded  under  the  ^ 
term  happiness;  and  what  is  the  real  object  to 
which  education  is  pointed ;  since  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible, while  there  is  any  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  end,  that  there  should  be 
the  greatest  precision  and  certainty  in  combining  the 


IV.  We  come  at  last  to  the  consideration  of  theOf  £da£». 
means  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  man  for  endowing  ^<^  ™  ^' 
the  human  mind  with  the  qualities  on  whidi  the  ge-  ^^^  ^'^ 
neration  of  hairiness  depends;  It  is  under  this  head  ^f  fyr^^ 
that  the  discussion  of  the  practicsl  expedients  chiefly  the  Miiui. 
occurs.  It  embraces,  also,  however,  some  points  of 
theoiy. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  remaining  ques- 
tions, of  that  sort,  refers  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
usefiil  qualities  c^  human  nature  ar^  or  are  not,  un- 
der the  powers  of  education.  This  is  the  subject  of 
a  famous  controversy,  with  names  of  the  highest  au- 
thority on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Helvedus,  it 
is  true,  stands  almost  alone,  <hi  one  side.  But  Hel- 
vetius,  alone,  is  a  host  No  one  man,  perhaps,  has 
done  so  much  towards'  perfecting  the  theoiy  of  edu- 
cation as  Mens.  Helvetius;  and  his  books  are  pr^- 
nant  with  information  of  the.  highest  importance. 
Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  ground-work  of 
educatiim,  can  do  nothing  more  conducive  to  his 
end,  than  to  study  profoundly  the  expositions  of  this 
philosophical  inquirer,  whether  he  adopts  his  conclu- 
sions, in  all  their  latitude,  or  not.  Tnat  Helvetius^ 
was  not  more  admired,  in  his  own  country,  is  owing 
really  to  the  value  of  his  work.  It  was  too  solid,  for 
the  frivolous  taste  of  the  gay  circles  of  Paris-— assem- 
blies of  pampered  noblesse,  who  wished  for  nothing 
but  amusement.  That  he  has  been  so  little  valued  in 
this  country,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  owing  a  little 
to  the  same  cause ;  but  another  has  concurred.  An 
opinion  has  prevaOe4»a  fiilse  one,  that  Helvetiua  is  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  enemy  to  religion :  and  this  has 
deterred  peopfe  from  reading,  or  rather  the  old 
people,  who  do  not  read,  have  deterred  the  vonng 
who  do.  Thare  is  no  book,  the  author  of  which  does 
not  disguise  his  unbelief,  that  can  be  read  with  more 
safety  to  religion.  The  author  attacks  nothing  but 
priestcraft,  and  that  in  one  of  the  worst  of  its  forms, 
the  popish  priestcraft  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages, 
the  idea  of  which  we  are  well  accustomed,  in  this 
country,  to  separate  from  that  of  religion  in  the  ab. 
street.  When  his  phraseolctgpr  at  any  time  extends, 
and  that  is  not  often,  to  Chnstianity  itself,  or  to  re- 
ligion in  the  abstract,  there  is  nothing  calculated  to 
seduee«  There  is  nctiiing  epigrammatic,  and  spark- 
linff  in  die  expression ;  iiu[>thing  sophistical  and  art- 
fully veiled  in  the  reasoning ;  a  plain  proposition  is 
stated,  with  a  plain  indication  of  its  evidence;  and 
if  your  judgment  is  not  convinced,  you  are  not  de- 
luded through  the  fancy. 

M.  Helvetius  says,  that  if  you  take  men  who  bring 
into  the  world  with  them  the  original  constituents  ot^ 
their  nature,  their  mental  and  bodily  frame,  in  that 
ordinary  state  of  goodness  which  is  common  to  the 
great  body  of  mankind,— leaving  out  of  the  account 
^e  comparatively  small  number  c£  individuals  who 
oome  into  the  world  imperfect,  and  manifestly  below 
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Educfttion.  the  arditiary  standard^-Hrou  may  regard  the  whde 
^^^V*^  of  ^  gi"^^  '^^'^^  of  nuuudnd^  as  equally  snaceptible 
of  mental  exoellenoe*;  and  may  trace  the  causes  whidi 
make  them  to  differ.  If  this  be  so>  the  power  of 
education  embraces  every  thing  between  the  lowest 
stage  of  int^ectual  and  mord  mdenesSy  and  the 
h^est  state»  not  only  of  actual^  but  of  possible  ^- 
fection.  And  if  the  power  of  education  be  so  im- 
mense, the  motive  for  perfecting  it  is  great  beyond 
^pression. 

The  ocmdusieos  M"  Hdvetius  were  controverted 
dinectly  by  Rousaeau ;  and  defended,  against  those 
strictures,  by  the  author  himself.  We  recollect  fiew 
writers  in  this  country  who  have  embraced  them.* 
But  our  writers  have  contented  themselves,  rather 
with  rejecting,  than  disproving;  and,  at  best,  have 
supported  their  rejection  only  by  some  inddental  re- 
flection, or  the  indication  of  a  discrepanqr  between 
his  condasions  and  theirs. 

One  of  the  causes,  why  pecmle  have  been  so  much 
startled,  by  the  extent  to  wnidb  Hdvetius  has  carried 
the  domimon  of  education,  seems  to  us  to  arise,  from 
their  not  including  in  it  nearly  so  much  as  he  does. 
They  include  in  it  little  more  than  what  is  expressed 
by  the  term  schooling;  commendng  about  six  or  se- 
ven years  of  age,  and  ending  at  latest  with  the  arriv- 
al of  manhood.  If  this  alone  is  meant  by  educa- 
tion, it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  education  is  far  indeed 
.  from  being  dl-powerful.  But  if  in  education  is  in- 
duded  every  thing,  which  acts  upon  the  being  a»  ft 
comes  from  the  hands  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  modify  the  mind,  to  render  die  train  of  feelings 
different  fr'om  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
the' question  is  worthy  of  the  most  jMrofound  consi- 
deration. It  is  probable,  that  people  in  general  form 
a  very  inadequate  conception  of  all  the  drcumstan- 
ces  which  act  during  the  first  months,  perhaps  the 
first  moments,  of  existence,  and  of  the  power  or  those 
circumstances  in  giving  permanent  qualities  to  the 
mind.  The  works  of  Hdvetius  would  have  been  in« 
valuable,  if  they  had  done  nothing  more  than  prove 
their  vast  importance,  and  call  to  them  the  concen- 
trated attention  i^  mankind  Rousseau  began  this 
important  branch  of  the  study  of  education.  He 
remarked  a  variety  of  important  fiicts,  which,'  till 
his  timCyliad  been  almost  universally  neglected,  in 
the  minds  of  infants,  and  how  much  might  be  done, 
by  those  who  surround  them,  to  give  good  or  bad 
qualities  to  their  minds,  long  bdKvre  the  time  at 
which  it  had  been  supposed  that  education  could 
commence.  But  Hdvetius  treated  the  subject  much 
more  profoundly  and  systematically.  He  traced  the 
drcumstances  to  the  very  moment Vxf  birth;  and 
showed  at  how  wonderfully  early  an  age  indelible 
characters  might  be  impressed ;  nay,  that  of  the  cir- 
cumstances over  which  man  has  a  control  Tfor  he 
speaks  not  of  others),  some  may  be  tracea  even 
beyond  the  birth,  on  which  effects  of  the  greatest  im« 
portance  depend. 


It  is  evident  liow  much  it  imports  the  sdenoe  of  Eduestkni. 
education,  that  these  circumstances  should,  by  care*  >m  ■  y  ^^ 
ful  and  continued  observation,  be  all  ascertained, 
and  placed  in  the  order  best  adapted  fisr  drawing 
from  them  the  moat  effident  practical  rules.  This  is 
of  more  importance  than  determming  the  question, 
whether  the  prodigious  difference  whidi  exists  among 
men,  ordinarily  wdl  organized,  is  owing  wholly  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  operated  upon  tiiem  since 
the  first  moment  of  their  sensitive  existence,  or  is  in 
part  produced  by  ordinal  peculiarities.  Enough  is 
ascertained  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if  educa* 
tion  does  not  perfimn  every  thing,  th«re  is  hardly 
any  thing  which  it  does  not  perform :  diat  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  than  the  error  of  those  who  rdax 
in  the  vigilance  of  education,  because  nature  is  power* 
ful,  and  either  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  ac« 
complish  mudi,  or  accomplishes  a  great  d^  with* 
out  them :  that  the  feeling  is  much  more  conform* 
able  to  experience,  and  much  more  conformable  to 
utility^  which  ascribes  every  thing  to  education,  and 
thus  carries  the  motive  for  vigilance  and  industry,  in 
that  great  concern,  to  its  highest  possible  pitch.  This 
much,  at  any  rate,  is  ascertained,  that  all  the  difRer* 
ence  which  exists,  or  can<ever  be  made  to  exist,  be* 
tween  one  body,  or  dass  of  men,  and  anoth^,  is 
wbolly  owing  to  education.  Those  peculiarities,  if 
any  such  there  be,  which  sink  a  man  below,  or  ele* 
vate  him  above  the  ordinary  state  of  aptitude  to  pro- 
^t  by  education,  have  no  operation  m  the  case  of 
large  numbers  or  bodies.  But  large  numbers  or  bo- 
dies of  men  are  raised  to  a  high  d^^ree  ci  mental  ex* 
oellei|ce;  and  might,  without  doubt,  be  raised  to  still 
higher.  Other  large  bodies,  or  whole  nations,  have 
been  found  in  so  very  low  a  mental  state,  as  to  be 
raised  but  little  above  the  brutes.  All  this  vast  dis- 
tance is  undeniably  the  effect  of  education.  This 
much,  therefore,  may  be  affirmed  on  the  side  of  Hd- 
vetius, that  a  prodigious  difference  is  produced  by 
education ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  rather  as* 
sumed  than  proved,  that  any  difference  exists,  but 
that  which  difference  of  education  creates.! 

The  drcumstances  which  are  included  under  theOfthePAy. 
term  Education,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  ^iM/drciun- 
we  have  defined  it,  may  be  divided^  we  have  said,*^*?^^ 
into  Physical  and  Mord.   We  shall  now  consider  the!!rl!.^* 


two  classes  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named 


ratem 


them;  and  have  here  again  to  remind  the  reader, Mind, 
that  we  are  limited  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  what 
we  should  wish  to  be  done,  rather  than  p^mitted  to 
attempt  the  performance. 

1.  Three  things  are  desirable  with  r^;ard  to  the 
physicd  drcumstances,  which  operate  in  the  way  of 
educati(Hi  fiivourably  or  unfavourably;  to  edlect  them 
frilly ;  to  appreciate  them  duly ;  and  to  place  them 
in  the  order  which  is  most  fiivourable  for  drawing 
from  them  practicd  rules. 

This  is  a  service  (common  to  the  sdences  of  edu* 
cation  and  mind)  which  has  been  very  imperfectly 


fonmng  the 


*  There  is  one  brilliant  authority  on  the  side  of  Hdvetius :  "  It  was  a  favourite  i^inion  of  Sir  William. 
Jones,  that  all  men  are  bom  with  an  equd  capadty  of  improvement"  Lord  Teignmouth's  Life  rf  Sir 
WUUam  Jones,  Vol.  IL  p.  SI  I. 
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icncknd.  It  bai  been  chiefly  Mserved  to  medical 
men  to  observe  the  phyncal  drcumstances  which  af- 
fi9ct  the  body  and  mind  of  man;  but  of  medical  men 
few  have  been  madk  akOled  in  the  observation  of 
mental  phenomena,  or  have  thought  themselves  call- 
ed upon  tomarktiie  share  whidi  jo^yncal  cffcum- 
stanoea  had  in  producing  them.  There  are  indeed 
some,  and  those  remarkable  exceptions.  There  is 
Dr.  Darwin  in  our  own  country,  and  M.  Cabanis  in 
France.  They  have  both  of  them  taken  the  mind 
as  a  part  at  least  of  their  study;  and  we  are  hiffhly 
indebted  to  them  for  the  number  and  value  of  their 
observations.  They  are  both  nhilosophers,  in  the 
mostimportantsenseof  the  word;  they  both  obser- 
ved nature  for  themselves,  observed^her  attentively, 
and  with  their  view  steadily  directed  to  the  proper 
end.  But  stall  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  upon  them  un- 
ptidtl^  as  guides.  They  were  in  too  great  a  hasle  to 
estabhsh  conclusions;  and  were  apt  to  let  their  be- 
lief run  before  their  evidence.  They  were  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
degrees  of  evidence,  and  to  mark  what  is  required 
to  constitute  proof.  To  do  this  steadily  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  endowments; 
and  was  much  less  the  characteristic  of  the  two  phi- 
losophers we  have  named,  than  a  wide  range  of  know- 
ledge from  wHch  they  collected  the  facts,  and  great 
ingenuity  in  combining  and  applying  them.  Dr.  Dar- 
win was  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  which  we  speak.  The  work  of 
Darwin,  to  which  we  chiefly  allude,  is  the  Zoononda; 
though  important  remarks  to  the  same  effect  are 
scattered  in  his  other  publications.  Cabanis  entitled 
his  great  work.  Rapports  du  Physique  ei  du  Moral  de 
VHomme.  And  th^  are  some  works  recently  an- 
nounced by  German  physiologists,  the  titles  of  which 
promise  aids  in  the  same  eiuLeavour.  But  though 
we  expect  from  them  new  facta,  and  ingenious  hints, 
we  have  lesshbpe  of  any  great  number  of  sound  con- 
clusions. 

There  are  certain  general  names,  already  in  use, 
including  the  greater  number  of  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances which  operate  in  the  way  of  education 
upon  the  mind.  It  will  be  convenient,  because  of 
their  commonness,  to  make  use  of  them  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  though  neither  the  enumeration  which 
they  make  is  complete,  nor  the  distribution  logical 

All  the  physical  circumstances  which  operate  upon 
the  mind  are  either,  1.  inherent  in  the  body:  or, 
2.  external  to  the  body.  Those  whidi  are  external 
to  the  body  operate  upon  the  mind,  by  first  opera- 
ting  upon  the  bodv. 

Of  die  first  kind,  the  more  remarkable  seem  to  be 
healthiness  or  sickliness,  strength  or  weakness,  bean* 
ty  or  deformity,  the  temperament,  the  age,  the  sex. 

Of  the  second  sort,  the  more  remarkaUe  seem  to  be 
the  aliment,  the  labour,  the  air,  temperature,  action, 
rest 

Pkevious  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  power  which 
physical  drcnmstances  exert  in  the  formation  of  the 
mind,  it  may  seem  that  we  ought  to  determine  the 
speculative  question  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
mind :  that  is,  whether  the  fdienomena  of  mind  may 
possibly  result  from  a  certain  organixation  of  the 
powers  of  nutter;  or  whether  soimdung  of  «differ« 


ent  kind,  and  whidi  we  call  spiiitoal,  must  not  be  B^a 
conceived,  as  the  source  and  organ  of  thoufi^t    We  ^ 
do  not  mean  to  enter  into  this  controversy,  which 
wo^  detain  us  too  long.    It  is  not,  in  the  least  de- 

See,  necessary  that  we  should,  fior  the  end  which  we 
ve  in  view.  Whether  the  one  hypothesis,  with  re- 
spect to  the  mind,  be  adopted,  or  the  other,  the  dw- 
tribution  of  the  drcnmstances,  which  operate  in  the 
formation  of  human  diaracter,  into  those  commonly 
called  Physiod,  and  those  commonly  called  Moral, 
will  be  as  convenient  a  distribution,  as  the  present 
state  of  our  knowled^  enaMes  us  to  make.  And  all 
that  inquiry  can  do,  m  regard  to  those  drcumstan- 
ces,  is,  to  trace  them  accurately,  and  to  observe  their 
effects;  that  is,  to  ascertain  what  they  are,  and  what 
the  order  of  the  mental  events  by  which  they  are 
followed.  This  is  simply  matter  of  experience ;  and 
what  we  experience  is  what  it  is,  whatever  opinion 
we  adopt  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  which 
thinks.  It  is  in  what  we  experience,  all  ascertained, 
and  put  into  the  best  possible  shape  for  ease  of  com- 
prehension and  ready  application  to  practice,  that 
all  usefrd  knowledge  on  this,  as  on  aU  other  subjects, 
consists. 

1.  First  we  are  to  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  body  which  have  an  effect  upon  the  mental  se- 
quences. The  object  is,  to  ascertain  whidi  have  a 
tendency  to  introduce  those  sequences  which  are  fa- 
vourable, which  to  introduce  those  that  are  unfavour- 
able, to  human  hairiness,  and  how  to  turn  this  know- 
ledge to  account 

Health  and  sickness,  or  the  states  of  body  which 
those  names  most  peculiarly  express,  are  the  first  of 
the  circumstances  which  we  have  enumerated  under 
this  head.  That  these  states  have  a  tendem^  to  in- 
troduce very  different  trains  of  thought  is  matter  of 
vulgar  experience;  but  very  little  1ms  been  done  to 
examine  such  trains,  and  to  ascertain  what  in  each  is 
fiivourable,  and  what  is  unfiivourable  to  human  hap- 
piness. 

We  have  alreadv  seen,  that  the  trains  which  are 
fiivourable  to  Intdligence,  Temperance,  Generosity, 
and  Justice,  are  the  trains  fiivourable  to  human  hap- 
piness. Now,  with  respect  to  Intelligence,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  Health  is  paitly  favourable,  and  partly  un- 
favourable; and  the  same  is  the  ease  with  sickness. 
Hedth  is  fiivourable,  by  allowing  that  time  to  be 

S'ven  to  study,  which  many  kinds  of  sickness  with- 
aws;  by  admittmg  a  more  vigorous  attention,  which 
the  pain  and  languor  of  sidaiess  often  divide.  It 
is  unfavourable,  by  introducing  that  flow  of  plea- 
surable ideas,  whidi  is  called  high  spirits,  in  a  de- 
gree unfiivourable  to  the  application  of  attention; 
and  by  leading  to  that  passionate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
which  diminishes,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  time  for 
study.  The  mode  in  which  disease  operates  upon 
the  mentd  secjuences  is  a  subject  of  great  complexi- 
ty, and  in  which  little  has  yet  been  done  to  mark 
distinctly  the  events,  and  ascertain  the  order  of  their 
succession.  Cabanis,  in  his  seventh  memoir,  entit- 
led, De  VlfMuence  des  Maladies  sur  la  FormaHon 
des  Jdkes  et  des  Affections  Morales,  has  made  a  use- 
ful b^;inning  toward  the  eluddation  of  this  subject ; 
but  here,  as  dsewhere,  he  is  too  often  general  and 
vague.    Instructian  may  also  be  gleaned  firom  Dar« 
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Education,  win;  but  the  fiicts  which  bear  upon  this  pdnt »« 
\^^y^^/  ther  drop  fixncn  him  incidentally^  toan  are  anywhere 
put  tpgc^er  systematically  for  its  elucidation.  As 
they  were  both  physicians^  however,  of  great  expe- 
rience,  and  of  unasaal  skill  in  ^e  observation  of 
mentid  phenomena,  their  opinions  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  respecft.  The  result  of  the  matter  is,  that 
an  improved  medicine  is  no  trifling  branch  of  the  art 
and  science  of  education.  Cabanis,  accordingly,  con- 
eludes  his  memoir  with  the  two  following  proposi- 
tions: 

''  Imo,  L'dtat  de  maladie  influe  d'une  manidre 
directe  sur  la  formation  des  id^es  et  des  afiections 
morales :  nous  avons  mime  pu  montrer  dans  quel- 
ques  observations  particulilres,  comment  oette  influ- 
ence s'exerce. 

^''  2do,  L'obsepration  et  I'experience  nous  ayant 
fait  decouvrir  les  moyens  de  oombattre  assez  souvent 
avec  succes  I'etat  de  maladie,  I'art  qui  met  en  usage 
ces  moyens,  pent  done  modifier  et  perfectionner  les 
operations  de  I'intelligence  et  les  habitude  de  la  vo- 
lontfi." 

,  As  it  is  chiefly  throu^  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  centre  of  that  system,  the  brain,  that  the  men- 
tal sequences  are  affected,  and  as  all  the  sensitive 
parts  have  not  an  action  eouall^  strong,  nor  equally 
direct,  upon  the  nerves  ana  bnun,  diseases  affect  the 
mentid  sequences  differently,  according  to  the  parts 
which  they  invade.  The  system  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  is  itself  subject  to  different  states  of  dis^ue. 
Classified,  with  r^ard  to  the  functions  which  that 
system  performs,  as  the  organ  of  sensibili^  and  of 
action,  these  states  are  thus  described  by  M.  Caba- 
nis :  ''  I.  Excess  of  sensibility  to  all  impressions  on 
the  one  part ;  excessive  action  on  the  organs  of  motion 
on  the  other.  2.  Unfitness  to  receive  impressions, 
in  sufficient  number,  or  with  the  due  degree  of  ener- 
gy ;  and  a  diminution  of  the  activity  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  motions.  S.  A  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  system,  without  any 
remarkable  appearance  of  either  excess  or  defect. 
4.  A  bad  distribution  of  the  cerebral  virtue,  either 
when  it  exerts  itself  omequaUy  in  regard  to  time,  ha- 
ving fits  of  extraordinary  activity,  followed  by  others 
of  considerable  remission ;  or  when  it  is  supplied  in 
wrong  proportion  to  the  different  organs,  of  which 
some  are  to  a  great  degree  abandoned,  while  there 
appears  in  others  k  concentration  of  sensibility,  and 
of  the  excitations  or  powers  by  which  the  movements 
are  affected.'* 

The  effects  upon  the  mental  sequences  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  general  sketch,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  tolerably  comprehensive,  though 
it  is  unhappily  both  vaffue  and  confused :  ''  We  may 
Ibj  it  down  as  a  genend  fact,  that,  in  all  the  marked 
affections  of  the  nerves,  irregularities,  less  or  grat- 
er, take^  place,  relative  both  to  the  mode  in  which 
impressions  are  received,  and  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  determinations,  automatic  or  voluntary,  are  form- 
ed. On  one  part,  the  sensations  vary  incessantiy 
and  rapidly  with  respect  to  their  vivad^,  their  ener- 
gy, and  even  their  number;  on  another,  the  strength, 
the  readiness,  the  facility  of  action  exhibit  the  great- 
est inequalities.    Hence  perpetual  fluctuationj  from 


great  excitement  to  languor,  fkom  elevation  to  de-  EduoiUoii. 
jecticn ;  a  temper  and  passions  variable  in  the  high-  >-i^y^^ 
est  degree.  In  this  condition,  the  mind  is  always 
easily  pushed  to  extremes.  Either  the  man  has  ma- 
ny ideas,  with  great  mental  activity  and  acuteness ; 
or  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  incapable  of  think- 
ing. It  has  been  well  observed,  that  hypochondria- 
cal persons  are  by  turns  both  courageous  and  coward- 
ly ;  and  as  the  impressions  are  habitually  fiuilty  ei- 
tner  hj  excess  or  defect,  in  regard  to  almost  all  ob- 
jects. It  is  seldom  that  the  images  correspoiMl  to  the 
reality  of  things;  that  the  desires  and  tne  will  ob- 
tain the  proper  force  and  direction.  If,  at  the  same 
time  with  these  irregularities,  which  arise  from  the 
nervous  system,  should  be  found  a  weakness  of  the 
muscular  organs,  or  of  some  important  viscus,  as,  for 
example,  of  the  stomach, — the  phenomena,  though 
still  analagous  in  the  main,  will  be  distinguished  by 
remarkable  peculiarities.  During  the  interval  of 
languor,  the  debility  of  the  muscles  will  render  the 
sense  of  weakness,  the  fainting  and  drooping,  stfll 
more  complete  and  oppressive ;  life  will  appear  ready 
to  escape  at  every  instant  The  passions  are  gloomy, 
exdtea  by  trifles,  selfish;  the  ideas  are  pet^,  nar- 
row, and  bear  only  upon  the  objects  of  the  ^ghtest 
sensations.  At  the  times  of  excitation,  which  arrive 
the  more  suddenly,  the  greater  the  weakness;  the 
muscular  determinations  do  not  obey  the  impulses  of 
the  brain,  unless  by  starts,  which  have  neither  energy, 
nor  duration.  These  impulses  serve  only  to  convince 
the  patient  more  profoundly  of  his  real  imbecility; 
they  give  him  onl^r  a  feeling  of  impatience,  of  dis- 
content, and  anxiety.  Desires,  often  sufficiently 
keen,  but  commonly  repressed  by  the  habitual  fi£ 
ing  of  weakness,  still  more  increase  the  discoura- 
ging impression.  As  the  peculiar  organ  of  thought 
cannot  act  without  the  concurrence  (^  several  others, 
and  as,  at  that  moment,  it  partakes  in  some  degree 
ofthe  weakness  which  affects  the  orgains  of  move- 
ment,  the  ideas  present  themselves  in  crowds;  they'  • 
spring  up,  but  do  not  arrange,  themselves  in  order; 
the  necessary  attention  is  not  enjoyed;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  this  activity  of  the  imagination,  which 
ive  might  expect  to  afford  some  compensation  fbr  the 
absence  of  otner  fiunilties,  becomes  a  new  source  of 
dejection  and  despair.** 

In  this  passage,  the  mental  sequences  which  parti- 
cular states  of  msease  introduce  are  clearly  shown  to 
have  a  prodigious  influence  upon  human  happiness; 
but  the  efiects  which  are  produced  in  respect 
to  intelligence,  temperance,  generosity,  and  jus- 
tice, are  mixed  up  tc^ether;  and  the  author  rather 
shows  how  much  this  subject  deserves  to  be  studied, 
tiian  ffives  us  information  from  which  an]^  consider- 
able &gree  of  practical  utility  can  be  derived.  The 
connection  between  particular  states  of  body,  and 
particular  mental  trams,  must  be  carefuUy  watched 
and  recorded.  When  the  events,  one  by  one,  are 
accurately  ^istinffuished,  and  made  easy  to  be  re- 
cognised, and  when  the  order  in  whidi  they  fdlow 
one  anotiier  is  known,  our  power  over  the  trains  of 
those  events;  power  to  prevent  such  as  are  unfavour- 
able, to  produce  such  as  are  favourable,  to  human 
happioes^s  will  then  be  at  ita  height:  and  how  to 
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The  itMe  <if  die  tiodj,  with  n^S"^  ^  heihli  and 
dueMe.  is  the  inhefCDt  ciieiiiMrance  of  die  gmieil 
impartanoev  and  we  unMt  pMi  orcr  die  vest  widi  a 
csnoty  nodee.  Tlienalweinfnfiniifd,«e,itreng;di 
and  wcakoeM,  infaning  iliiuj'  amacnlar  ilieu|^di  and 
wcakne«i;  aod  die  natmal,  habitiu],  not  tibe  aod- 
dcotalyordjgeairdj  atatc,  UifaoooBioneDoacfaob- 
MmdoQ,  diat  nmscalar  ibengdi  k  mfiL  to  witfadnnr 
the  oinier  fivm  neotal  fumnits,  aod  engage  hini  ia 
such  as  ate  more  af  the  antmal  kind ;  the  acqoisitkai 
mod  ^^Mfbj  af  fhjmal  povcm  Few  men  of  great 
bodily  |iowcfiIiaTebeaiauicfa<fisdiigiBshcd£9r  men- 
taJ  exctiknee;  aome  af  the  mateit  aroMaesAM  id 
buinaD  natsre  hare  been  tcmanaUefisr  bodOj  weak- 
nau^  Moiealar  rtRt]^;di  if  liaUe  to  opciate  mifa- 
irinifably  upon  the  nocal,  as  well  as  the  intdlectnal 
trains  oif  umo^^  It  diminirfifs  that  respect  fat 
tnha  w&n%^  which  is  so  iMciaMiji  to  resist  the  im- 
pulses of  passion;  it  pcesmts  iunnmetable  oecasiont 
^  plajring  the  tyrant  with  imponity ;  and  fiisters^ 
therefore,  all  that  train  of  ideas,  in  which  the  tyran- 
nical vices  are  engendered.  Cabanis  remarks^  and  the 
fact  u  worthy  af  the  |preatest  attention  >-^  IVeaqoe 
tous  let  gFuds  soelerats  sont  dca  hommes  d'nne 
structure  ornniqae  vigooieaaey  remarqnables  par  la 
fermete  et  It  tenadte  de  leors  fibres  muscnlaires.* 
It  is  erident,  therefixef  how  deeply  it  ooneems  the 
happineia  of  mankind^  diat  the  mortal  trains  which 
fhU  circiunstanoe  has  a  tendency  to  raise,  should  be 
aocnrtttely  known,  as  thus  alone  the  means  can  be 
known,  how  that  which  is  hnrtHnl  can  be  avoided, 
that  which  is  osefolbe  intmdoeed. 

Of  benity  and  defivmity,  as  inherent  drcnmstan- 
oes  which  have  an  effisct  npon  the  moital  trains, 
much  will  not  be  necessary  to  be  aaid«  Illustratians 
will  oocor  to  every  body,  to  prove,  that  their  power  is 
4iot  inoonfiderable ;  so  Uttle,  however,  has  been  done 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  resold  them  in  the  best  pos- 
sible order,  that  any  thing  which  deserves  the  name 
of  knowledge  on  tiie  subject  hardly  exists ;  and  the 
principal  service  we  can  render  is  to  point  it  out  for 
fttudv;  to  exhort  future  inquirers,  to  observe  dili- 
gently the  trains  whidi  flow  from  beauty  and  defor- 
mity as  their  source,  and  to  trace  to  the  largest 
possible  sequences,  sa  above  descr3)ed,  the  connec- 
tions which  take  place  between  them«  Beauty  and 
deformi^,  it  may  be  observed,  operate  upon  the 
mental  trains  in  somewhat  a  different  way  fiom  health 
and  disease ;  rather  mediately  th«i  immediately.  It 
is  the  idea  c^  their  effisct  upon  other  people  that  is 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  trains  to  which  th^ 

S've  occasion.  The  idea  tliat  beauty  commands  theu: 
vourable  r^pards,  is  apt  to  introduce  the  well-known 
trains,  denoted  by  the  terms,  vaniur,  pride,  contemp- 
tuousness,  trains  not  ver]^  fiivourable  to  the  virtues. 
The  idea  that  deformitv  is  apt  to  excite  their  unfii- 
vourable  regards,  is  often  observed  to  lead  to  acute- 
ness  and  vigour  of  intellect,  employed  as  instruments 
of  protection,  but  to  moroaeness,  and  even  malignity 
of  temper.  The  mode,  however,  in  which  beiuty 
and  deformity  operate  upon  the  mental  trains,  name- 
ly, through  the  idea  of  their  effect  upon  other  peo- 


tffaanaeaaai 
whin  derive 
chiefly  finom  their  influence  amoD  other  people; 
nHtcnls  fir  the  iOoatntionor  this 
supplied  by  various  writen  npoo  the 

To  the  word  TniipfiJiaent,  no  very 
has  hitherto  been  armrxrd.  It  may  be 
the  IbOowing  manner:  The  bodfly  stractme,  the 
ouuipusitian  of  dements  in  the  body  of  evciy  indi- 
vidoa],  is  difecnt  fiom  that  in  the  body  of  any  other. 
It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  tiaiyilinp  iaauie 
nearly  nwuiMmg  in  some,  than  in  others;  that  those 
who  thns  reaemble  may  be  arranged  in  gimqis;  aaid 
that  they  may  all  be  cumpirhendcd  in  Ibiir  or  five 
great  daases.  The  ciicumataoceSi,  in  which  their 
bodDy  oomposztion  agrees,  ao  as  to  constitBte  out  of 
those  large  classes,  luve  been  called  the  Tcaapera- 
ment ;  and  each  of  those  mote  remarkable  dunac* 
ters  of  the  body  has  been  observed  to  be  ■^^r^m 
with  a  peculiar  diaracter  in  the  train  of  ideaa.  But 
the  illostrationoftfae  trains  of  ideaai,  and  hence  of  the 
qualities  of  mind,  which  are  apt  to  be  iutrudnced  by 
temperament,  and  by  the  diversities  of  age  and  of 
sex,  we  are  obliged,  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the 
space  allotted  us,  wholly  to  omit  The  autgect  in 
itself  is  not  very  mysterious.  Accnrale  obaeration, 
and  masterly  recordation  alone  are  required.  To 
be  sure,  the  same  vomj  be  aaid  c€  ewrj  object  of 
human  inquiry.  But  m  aome  caaes,  it  is  not  ao  easy 
to  ocaioeive  perftctly  what  <ibaervatian  and  recorda- 
tion mean.  On  theK  topics,  also,  we  are  hanpy  to 
say,  that  Cabanis  really  affords  very  ooi^derafale 
hdps. 

We  come  now  to  die  second  sort  of  physical  dr- 
cumstancea,  whidi  have  die  power  of  introducing 
habitnaDy  certain  trams  of  idcns,  and  hence  of  im* 
preaaii^  permanent  tendendea  on  the  mind^— the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  external  to  the  body.  Some 
oftheseareof  very  great  importance.  The  firrt  is 
Aliment 

Aliment  is  good  or  evil,  by  quality,  and  quantity. 
Hartley  has  remarked  long  ago,  that  though  all  the 
impressions  from  whidi  ioeas  are  copied,  are  made 
on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  are  ramified 
on  theaurfiuseof  thebody,  and  supply  the  several 
organs  of  sense,  that  other  impressions  are  neverthe- 
len  made  on  the  extremities  c^the  nerves  whidi  are 
ramified  on  the  internal  parts  of  our  bodies,  and 
that  many  of  those  impressions  are  assodated  with 
trains  of  ideas;  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  wnich  are  ramifieci  on  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  associated  with  the  greatest 
number  of  those  trains;  and  of  such  trains,  that 
some  are  fiivourable  to  happiness,  some  altc^ether 
the  reverse.  If  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  the  di- 
ment  be  the  prindpal  cause  of  those  impresdcms,  at- 
tended^by  such  important  effects,  here  is  a  physiolo- 
gical reason,  of  the  greatest  cqgency,  for  an  accurate 
observation  and  recordation  of  the  events  occurring 
in  this  part  of  the  fidd;  of  what  antecedents  are 
attended  by  what  consequents,  and  what  are  the 
largest  sequences  which  can  be  traced.  Cabanis 
confirmed  this  doctrine  with  r^;ard  to  the  internal 
impressions,  and  added  another  class.  He  said  that 
not  only  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  teimi* 
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Education,  nate  intemallj^  but  the  centre  of  the  nervcms  inflo- 
^^i^Y^wi^enoe,  the  brain  itseli^  received  imjpresdonSy  and  that, 
thus  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  sources  of  the 
mental  and  corporeal  movements  of  man ;  one  ex« 
temal,  from  Vhich  almost  all  our  distinct  ideas  are 
copied;  and  two  internal,  which  exert  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  train  of  ideas,  and  hence  upon 
the  actions  of  which  these  trains  are  the  antecedents 
or  cause. 

On  this,  too,  as  on  most  of  the  other  topics,  be- 
longing to  the  physical  branch  of  education,  we  must 
note,  as  still  uncollected,  the  knowledge  which  the 
subject  requires.  It  is  understood  in  a  general  way, 
that  deep  unpressions  are  by  this  means  made  upon 
the  mind;  but  how  they  are  made,  is  a  knowledge 
whidi,  in  any  such  detiul  and  accuracy  as  to  afford 
useful  practical  rules,  is  nearly  wanting.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Hartley,  which  we  esteem  it  important  to 
(juote:  ''  The  sense  of  feeling  may  be  distmffuished 
into  that  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and 
that  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  mouth,  fauces,  ali- 
mentary duct,  pelvis,  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  blad- 
der of  urine,  jnll^bladder,  follicles,  and  ducts  of  the 
glands,  &C.  The  sensibility  is  much  greater  in  the 
last  than  in  the  first,  because  the  impressions  can 
more  easily  penetrate  through  the  sore  epithdium 
with  which  (the  internal  cavities  are  invested.  In 
the  mouth  and  nose  this  sensibility  is  so  great,  and 
attended  with  such  distinguishing  circumstances,  as 
to  have  the  names  of  taste  and  smell  assigned  re- 
spectively to  the  sensations  impressed  upon  the  pa- 
pillae of  Uiese  two  organs."  ''The taste 

may  also  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  vdz.  the 
general  one  which  extends  itself  to  the  iosides  of  the 
Hps  and  cheeks,  to  the  palate,  fauces,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  and  whole  alimentary  duct,  quite  abwn  to 
the  anus. The  pleasures  of  the  taste,  con- 
sidered as  extending  itself  from  the  mouth  through 
the  whole  alimentary  duct,  are  very  considerable, 
and  frequently  repeated;  they  must,  therefore,  be 
one  chief  means,  by  whidi  pleasurable  states  are  in- 
troduced into  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  These 
pleasurable  states  must,  after  sometime,  leave  mini- 
atures of  themselves,  sufficiently  strong  to  be  called 
up  upon  sU^ht  occasions,  viz.  from  a  variety  of  as- 
sociations with  the  common  visible  and  aucuble  ob- 
jects, and  to  illuminate  these  and  their  ideas.  When 
groups  of  these  miniatures  have  been  long  and 
closeljr  connected  with  particukr  objects,  they  coa- 
lesce mto  one  complex  idea,  appearing,  however,  to 
be  a  simple  one;  and  so  begin  to  be  transferred  up- 
.  on  other  objects,  and  even  upon  tastes  back  again, 
and  so  on  without  limits.  And  from  this  way  of 
reascming  it  may  now  appear,  that  a  mat  part  of 
our  intellectual  pleasures  are  ultimately  deaudble 
from  those  of  taste;  and  that  one  principal  final 
cause  of  the  greatness  and  constant  recurrency  of 
these  pleasures,  from  our  first  infancy  to  the  extre- 
mity of  old  a|;e,  is  to  introduce  and  keep  up  plea- 
surable states  m  the  brain,  and  to  connect  them  with 
foreign  objects.  The  social  pleasures  seem,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  be  derived  from  this  source, 
since  it  has  been  customary  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  is  in  a  manner  necessary,  that  we  should  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  taste  in  conjunction  with  our  rela« 


tioiis,  friends,  and  neighbours.  In  like  manner,  nau-  Education, 
seous  tastes,  and  painnil  impressions  upon  the  ali-  ^^^^'y'^^ 
mentary  duct,  give  rise  and  strength  to  mental  pains. 
The  most  common  of  these  painful  impressions  is 
that  from  excess,  and  the  consequent  indigestion. 
This  excites  and  supports  those  uneasy  states,  which 
attend  upon  melancjioly,  fear,  and  sorrow.  It  ap- 
pears also  to  me,  that  these  states  are  introduced  in 
•  a  great  de^ee  during  sleep,  during  the  frightful 
dr«uns,  agitations,  and  oppressions,  that  excess  in 
diet  occasions  in  the  night  These  dreams  and  dis- 
orders are  often  forgotten;  but  the  uneasy  states  of 
body  which  then  happen,  leave  vestiges  of  them- 
selves, which  increase  in  number  and  strength  every 
day  from  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  till  at  last 
they  are  ready  to  be  called  up  in  crowds  upon 
slight  occasions,  and  the  unhappy  person  is  unex- 
pectedly, and  at  once,  as  it  were,  seized  with  a  great 
degree  of  the  hjrpochondriac  distemper,  the  obvious 
cause  appearing  no  ways  proportionable  to  the  ef- 
fect And  thus  it  may  appear  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  {preat  reciprocal  influence  between  the  mind 
and  alimentary  duct,  agreeably  to  common  observa- 
tion." Cabams,  in  like  manner,  says,  "  Quoique  les 
medecins  uent  dit  plusieurs  choses  hazard^es,  tou- 
chant  I'effet  des  substances  alimentaires  sur  les  or- 
gans de  la  pmsee,  ou  sur  les  prindpes  physiques  de 
nos  pencfaans,  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  certain  que  les  ^ 
diflerentes  causey  que  nous  appliquons  joumellement 
k  nos  oorp8>  pour  en  renouveller  les  mouvemens, 
agissent  avec  une  grande  efiicadt6  sur  nos  dbposi- 
tiona  morales.  On  se  rend  plus  propre  aux  travaux 
de  I'esprit  par  certaines  precautions  de  regime,  par 
I'usage,  ou  la  suppression,  de  certains  ah'mens.  Quel- 
ques  personnes  ont  ett  gueries  de  violens  acc^s  de 
colere,  auxquels  eiles  etoient  sujdtes,  par  la  seule 
di^te  pythagorique,  et  dans  le  cas  mSme  ou  des  de- 
lires  furieux  troublent  toutes  les  facult6s  de  Tame, 
I'emploi  joumalier  de  certaines  nourritures  ou  de 
certaines  boissons,  I'impression  d'une  certaine  tem- 
perature de  Tair,  I'aspect  de  certaines  objets;  eA 
un  mot,  un  systeme  diet^que  particulier  suffit  sou« 
vent  pour  y  remener  le  eahnei,  pour  faire  tout  rentrer 
dans  rordre  primitif." 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  attempt  a  full 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  aliments  operate  to 
produce  good  or  bad  effects  upon  the  train  of  ideas, 
we  shall  single  out  tiiat  case,  which,  as  operating 
upon  the  greatest  number  of  people,  is  of  the  great- 
est  importance ;  we  mean  that,  in  which  efiects  are 
produoNl  by  the  poverty  c/E  the  diet ;  proposing,  under 
the  terra  poverty,  to  include  both  badness  of  quality, 
and  defect  of  Quantity.  On  badness  of  quality,  we 
shall  not  spena  many  words.  Aliments  are  bad  in.  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair 
the  health  of  body.  Of  such,  the  injurious  effect 
will  not  be  disputed.  Others,  whidi  have  in  them 
no  hurtful  ingredient,  may  contain  so  insignificant  a 
portion  of  nourishment,  that  to  afford  it  hi  the  re- 
quisite degree,  they  must  produce  a  hurtful  disten- 
tion of  the  organs.  The  saw*dust,  which  some 
northern  nations  use  for  bread,  if  depended  upon 
for  the  whole  of  their  nourishment,  would  doubuesa 
have  this  efiect  The  potatoe,  where  solely  depend- 
ed upon^  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  free  from  it  Bad 
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qiialityi  however,  is  bat  fleldom  resetted  to>  except  in 
ooDfle^uence  of  deficient  quantity.  That  is,  therobre, 
the  pnndpal  point  of  inquiry. 

It  is  easy  to  see  a  great  number  of  ways  in  which 
deficient  quantity  of  food  operates  unfaYOurably  up- 
on die  nwral  temper  of  the  mind.  As  people  are 
ready  to  aacrifice  evexy  thing  to  the  obtamin^  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  iood^  the  want  of  it  imphes  the 
most  dreadful  poverty— that  state^  in  which  ihere  is 
scarcely  any  source  m  pleasure,  and  in  which  almost 
every  moment  is  subject  to  pain.  It  is  found  by  a 
very  general  experience,  that  a  human  beings  almost 
constantly  in  pain,  hardly  visited  by  a  single  plea- 
sure, and  almost  shut  out  from  hope,  loses  by  de- 
grees all  sympathy  with  his  fellow  creatures;  con- 
tracts even  a  jealousy  of  their  pleasures,  and  at  last 
a  hatred ;  and  would  like  to  see  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind as  wretched  as  himself.  If  he  is  habitually 
wretched,  and  rarely  permitted  to  taste  a  pleasure, 
he  snatches  it,  with  an  avidity ;  and  indulges,  with  an 
mtemperance,  almost  unknown  to  any  other  man. 
The  evil  of  insufficient  food  acts  with  an  influence 
not  less  malignant  upon  the  intellectual,  than  upon 
the  moral,  part  of  the  human  mind.  The  physiolo- 
gists account  for  its  influence  in  this  manner.  They 
say,  that  the  signs,  by  which  the  living  energy  is  ma- 
nuested,  may  be  induded  generally  under  the  term 
irriiabiUiyj  or  the  power  dT  being  put  in  action  by 
stimulants.  It  is  not  necessary  mr  us  to  be  very 
particular  in  explaining  these  terms;  a  general  con- 
option  will  for  the  present  suffice.  There  is  a  cer- 
tam  degree  of  this  irritability  in  the  frame  of  maiu 
upon  which  the  prqper  state,  or  rather  Uie  very  ex- 
istence, of  the  animal  ftmctions  seems  necessarily  to 
depend.  A  succession  of  stimulants,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  frequency  and  strength,  is  necessary  to 
preserve  that  irritability.  The  most  important  by  &r 
of  all  the  useful  stimulants  applied  to  the  living  or- 
gans is  food.  If  this  stimuuint  is  applied,  in  less 
than  a  suffidetit  degree,  the  irritability  is  diminished 
in  proportion,  and  all  those  manifestations  of  the 
living  enersy  which  depend  upon  it,  mental  as  well 
as  corporeal,  are  impaired;  the  mind  loses  a  corre- 
sponding part  of  its  force.  We  must  refer  to  the  phi- 
losophical writers  on  medicine  for  fllustradons  and 
fiicts,  which  we  have  not  room  to  adduce,  but  which 
will  not  be  difficult  to  collect  Dr.  Criditon  pUices 
voor  did  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  causes  whidi  *'  wea- 
Ken  attention,  and  consequently  debilitate  the  whole 
£iculties  of  the  mind."*  From  this  fact,  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute,  the  most  important  con- 
sequences arise.  It  follows,  that  when  we  deliberate 
about  the  means  of  introducing  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  into  the  minds  of  the  prindpal  portion  of 
the  people,  one  of  the  first  thmgs  whici  we  are 
bound  to  provide  for,  is,  a  generous  and  animating^ 
diet;  the  ^ysical  causes  must  go  along  with  the 
moral;  and  nature  herself  denies,  that  you  shall 
make  a  wise  and  virtuous  people,  out  of  a  starving 
one.  Men  must  be  happy  themsdves,  before  they 
can  rgoice  in  the  happmess  of  others;  they  must 


have  a^  certain  vigour  of  mind,  befiwe  they  can,  in  ^ 
the  midst  of  habitual  suffering,  resist  a  presented  ^ 
pleasure;  their  own  lives,'  and  the  causes  of  their 
itrdl-being,  must  be  worth  something,  before  they  can 
value,  as  to  respect,  the  life,  or  well-being,  of  any 
other  person.  This  or  that  individual  may  be  an 
extraorainary  individual,  and  exhibit  mental  excd- 
lence  in  the  midst  of  wretchedness ;  but  a  wretched 
and  excellent  people  never  vet  has  been  seen  on  the 
fiice  of  the  earth.  Though  rar  from  fond  of  paradoxi- 
cal expressions,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  that  •  good 
diet  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education;  m  in 
one  very  important  sense  it  is  emphatically  true.  In 
the  great  body  of  the  people  all  eaucation  is  impotent 
without  it 

Labour  is  the  next  of  the  drcnmstances  in  our 
enumeration.  We  have  distinguished  labour  from 
action,  though  action  is  the  genus  of  which  labour  is 
one  of  the  spedes;  because  of  those  spedes,  labour 
is  so  much  the  most  important  The  muscular  ope- 
rations of  the  body,  by  which  men  generally  earn 
their  bread,  are  the  chief  part  of  the  particulars  whidi 
we  indude  under  that  term.  The  same  distinction 
is  useful  here  as  in  the  former  case ;  labour  is  apt  to 
be  injurious  by  its  quaUty,  and  by  its  quantity.  That 
the*  quality  of  the  labour,  in  which  a  man  is  employ- 
ed, produces  effects,  favourable  or  unfavoun^le  up- 
on his  mind,  has  long  been  confessed.  Dr.  Smith 
made  the  important  remark,  that  the  labour  in  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  employed,  has  a 
tendency  to  grow  leas  and  less  fkvourable,  as  dvi- 
lization  and  ue  arts  proceed.  The  division  and  sub- 
division of  labour  is  the  prindpal  cause.  This  con- 
fines the  attention  of  the  labourer  tQ  so  small  a 
number  of  oUects,  and  so  narrow  a  drde  of  ideas, 
that  the  mind  recdves  not  that  varied  exercise,  and 
that  portion  of  aliment,  on  whidi  almost  eveiy  de- 
gree of  mental  excellence  depends.  When  the 
ereater  part  of  a  man's  life  is  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  few  simple  operations,  in  one  fixedin- 
variable  course,  all  exerdae  of  ingenuity,  dl  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  is  wholly  exduded  and  lost, 
as  far  as  disuse  can  destroy  the  fiiculties  of  the 
mind.  The  minds,  therefore,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  in  danger  of  reaUy  degenerating,  while 
the  other  elements  of  dvilization  are  advancmg,  un- 
less care  is  taken,  by  means  of  the  other  instruments 
of  education,  to  counteract  those  effects  which  the 
simplification  of  the  manual  processes  has  a  tendency 
to  produce. 

The  quanti^  of  labour  is  another  circumstance 
which  deserves  attention,  in  estimating  the  agents 
which  concur  in  forming  the  mind.  JLAbour  may 
be  to  such  a  degree  severe,  as  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion almost  wholly  to  the  painful  ideas  which  it 
brings;  and  to  operate  upon  the  mind  with  nearly 
the  same  effects  as  an  hubitual  defidency  of  fooii. 
It  operates  perhaps  still  more  rapidly;  obliterating 
mnpathy,  inspiring  cruelty  and  intemperance,  ren- 
dering impossible  the  reception  of  ideas,  and  paralys- 
ing the  organs  of  the  mind.    The  attentive  examina- 
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Sdiioitioii.  timi»  therefbre,  of  the  facte  of  this  case,  as  a  matter 
>i.-yi^  of  first  rate  importance.  Two  things  are  absolutelj 
certain:— 4hat  without  the  bodily  labour  of  the  great 
biJk  of  mankind,  die  well-bein^  of  the  species  can« 
not  be  obtained;— and  that,  with  the  bodily  labour 
of  the  great  bulk  of  mankmd,  carried  beyond  a  cer- 
tain extent,  neither  intellect,  virtue,  nor  happiness 
can  flourish  upon  the  earth.  What,  then,  is  that  pre- 
cious middle  point,  at  which  the  greatest  quantity  of 
good  is  obtained  with  the  smallest  quanti^  of  evil, 
u,  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  problem  to  be 
solved. 

The  state  of  defective  food  and  excessive  labour^ 
is  the  state  in  whidi  we  find  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind; the  state  in  which,  they  are  either  constantly 
existing,  or  into  which  they  are  every  moment  threat- 
.  ening  to  fiilL  Thesie  are  two,  therefore,  in  settling 
the  rank  among  the  drcuxnstances  whidi  concur  in 
determining  the  decree  of  intellect  and  morality  ca- 
pable of  bemg  euibited  in  the  societies  of  men, 
which  ought  to  stand  in  a  very  eminent  place :  the 
mode  of  increasing  to  the  utmost,  the  quantitv  of 
intellect,  mondity,  and  happiness,  in  human  soaetjr, 
wiU  be  very  imnmecdy  unoerstopd,  till  they  obtain 
tLuevf  degree  ox  consideration. 

We  named,  still  fiirther,  among  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances which  contribute  to  give  permanent  cha^ 
meters  to  the  mind,  a\r,  temperature,  acti<Hi,  and  rest 
But  of  these  we  must  leave  the  iUustretion  whcdly 
to  other  incjuirers.    It  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  a  subgect,  on  which  so  much  depends,  and  for 
whidi  so  little  has  been  done,  with  so  vay  imper- 
fect an  attempt  for  its  improvement.     We  shall, 
however,  have  performed  a  service  of  some  utility 
to  education,  if  what  we  have  said  has  any  tendency 
to  lead  men  to  a  lUster  ewtimat.e  of  the  phvsical  cir- 
cumstances which  concur  in  fashioning  the  human 
mind,  and  hence  to  greater  industry  and  care  in 
studying  and  applying  them. 
Of  the  M(h    s.  The  monu  orcumstances  which  determine  the 
rai  .dzcttiD-  mental  trains  of  the  human  being,  and  hence  the  cha- 
"^^^       racter  of  his  actiond,  are  of  so  much  importance,  that 
ntetafoim.  ^  ^^°^  ^  ^"^  education  lufs  been  ffenerally  con- 
ing the       fined :  Or  rather,  the  term  educstion  fiis  been  gene- 
Uind.      .  rally  used  in  so  narrow  a  sense,  that  it  embraces  only 
one  of  the  four  classes  into  which  we  have  thought 
it  convenient  to  distribute  the  moral  drcumstanees 
whidi  operate  to  the  fbrmation  of  the  human  mind. 
Hie  nrst  of  these  classes  we  have  ooinprehended 
under  the  term  Domaiic  EduauUm.      To  this  the 
groundwork  of  the  diameter  of  most  individuals  ia 
almost  wholly  to  be  traced.     The  oriflinal  features 
are  &bricated  Here ;  not, indeed,  in  suiaa  manner aa 
to  be  unsusceptible  of  alteration,  but  in  audi  a  man- 
ner, deddedly,  as  to  present  a  good  or  bad  subject 
for  all  future  means  of  cultivation.    The  importance, 
theref<»e,  of  domestic  education,  needs  no  additional 
words  to  explain  it ;  though  it  ia  cUfficnlt  to  restrsm 
a  sigh,  when  we  lefleet,  tfaSt  it  haa  but  now  begun  to 
be  regarded  as  within  the  pale  of  education ;  and  a 
few  acattered  remarks^  rauier  than  a  fhll  expositioii 
of  the  subject,  is  aH  the  infimnation  upon  it,  with 
which  the  world  has  been  fiivoured. 
By  Domestic  EdueatUm^  we  denote  all  that  the 
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difld  hears  and  sees,  more  especially  aU  that  it  is  Eaacatbii. 
made  to  suffer  or  enjoy  at  the  nanda  of  others,  and  •*  /  ■■■'^ 
all  that  it  is  allowed  or  constrained  to  do,  in  the 
house  in  which  it  is  bom  and  bred,  which  we  shall 
consider  generally  as  the  parental. 

If  we  consider  that  the  mental  trains,  as  explain- 
ed above,  are  that  upon  which  every  thin^  depends, 
and  that  the  mentd  trains  depend  essentially  upon 
those  sequences  among  our  sensations  which  have 
been  so  nrequently  experienced  as  to  create  a  habit 
of  passing  mim  Uie  iaea  of  tiie  one  to  that  of  the 
other,— 'We  shall  perceive  immediatdy  the  reasons  of 
what  we  have  advanced. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature,  that  the 
first  sensations  experienced  produce  the  greatest 
efiecte ;  more  especially,  that  the  earliest  repetitions 
of  one  sensation  after  another  produce  the  deepest 
habit;  the  strongest  propensity  to  pass  immediately 
from  the  idea  of  the  one  to  the  iaea  of  the  other. 
Common  language  confirms  this  law,  when  it  speaks 
of  the  susceptibUity  of  the  tender  mind.  On  this 
depends  the  power  of  those  associations  which  fonfi 
some  of  the  most  interesting  nhenomena  of  human 
life.  From  what  other  cause,  noes  it  arise,  that  the 
hearing  of  a  musical  air,  which,  after  a  life  of  ab- 
sence, recalls  the  parental  mansion,  produces  as  it 
were  a  revolution  in  the  whole  being  ?  That  the 
flYmpathies  between  brothers  and  sisters  are  what 
they  are  ?  On  what  other  cause  originally  is  the  love 
of  country  founded?— that  passionate  attachment  to 
the  soil,  the  people,  the  manners,  the  woods,  the 
rivers,  the  hills,  wiUi  which  our  infimt  eyes  were  fa- 
miliar, which  fed  our  youthful  imaginations,  and  with 
the  presence  of  which  the  pleasures  of  our  early 
years  were  habitually  conjoined ! 

It  is,  then,  a  fact,  tlutt  the  early  sequences  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  form  the  primary  habits; 
and  that  the  primary  habits  are  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  The  consequence  is  most  import- 
ant; for  it  follows,  that,  as  soon  as  the  infimt,  orm- 
ther  the  embryo,  begins  to  feel,  the  character  bmns 
to  be  fiirraed ;  and  that  the  habits  which  are  then 
contracted,  are  the  most  pervading  and  operative  of 
aU.  Education,  then,  or  the  care  of  fi^rming  the 
habito,  ought  to  commence,  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  perioa  of  sensation  itself;  and,  at  no  period,  is  its 
utmost  "rigilance  of  mater  importance,  than  the  first. 

Very  unconnected,  or  very  |;eneral  instructions,  are 
all  thatcan  be  ^ven  upon  this  subject,  till  the  pro- 
per deoompositiona  and  reoompositionsare  perform- 
ed; in  other  terms,  till  die  subject  is  first  analyzed,  * 
and  than  systemadxed ;  or,  in  one  word,  fkUoaopJuz- 
ed,  if  we  may  use  diat  verb  in  a  pasrive  siffnification. 
We  can,  thorefare,  do  Uttle  more  than  exhort  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  in(|ttiry. 

The  steady  conception  of  the  End  must  guide  us 
to  the  Means.  Happiness  is  the  end ;  and  we  have 
drcnmscribed  the  inquirr,  by  naming  Intelligence, 
Temperance,  and  Benevolenee,  of  which  last  the  two 
psorts  are  Generosity  and  Jusdee,  as  the  grsnd  qua^ 
lities  of  nind  thrdogh  which  this  end  ia  to  be  at- 
tained. The  question,  then,  is,  how  can  those  early 
sequences  be  made  to  take  place  on  which  the  ha- 
bitot  conduave  to  intelligence^  leasperanoe,  and  be- 
n 
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EdncatiotL  nevoleKioe,ftrefiiaiided;aiid]iow  cantfaaeeaequeiioes, 
s^^^y  1^/  on  which  are  founded  the  vices  oppoeite  to  thoie 
virtues,  be  prevented? 

Clearness  is  attained,  by  disentangling  complexi- 
ty :  we  ought,  therefore,  to  trace  the  sequences 
conducive  to  each  of  those  qualities  in  their  turn. 
A  part,  however,  must  suffice,  when  we  cannot  ac* 
complish  the  whole.  Intelligent  trai^  of  ideas  con- 
stitute intelligence.  Now  trains  of  ideas  are  intelli- 
gent, when  the  sequences  in  the  ideas  correspond 
to  the  sequences  in  nature.  A  man,  for  example, 
knows  the  order  of  certain  words,  when  his  idea  of 
the  one  follows  that  of  the  other,  in  the  same  order 
in  which  the  events  themselves  took  place.  A  man 
is  sagacious  in  devising  means  for  the  production  of 
events  when  his  ideas  run  easily  in  trains  which  are 
at  once  agreeable  to  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the  trains 
of  events,  and,  at  the  same  time,  new  in  the  combina- 
tion. They  must  be  agreeable  to  knowledge;  that 
is,  one  of  the  ideas  must  foUow  another  in  tne  order 
in  whic^  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  ideas  fol- 
low one  another  in  nature,  otherwise  the  train  would 
consist  of  mere  chimeras,  and,  having  no  connection 
with  things,  would  be  utterly  useless.  As  the  event, 
however,  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course,  otherwise  sa- 
gacity would  not  be  required  to  ^ve  it  existence, 
the  ordinary  train  of  antecedents  will  not  suffice ;  it 
must  be  a  peculiar  train,  at  once  correspondent  with 
nature,  ana  adapted  to  the  end.  The  earliest  trains, 
produced  in  the  minds  of  chUdren,  should  be  nrnde 
to  partake  as  much  as  possible  of  those  characters. 
The  impressions  made  upon  them  should  correspond 
to  the  great  and  commanding  sequences  estabhshed 
among  the  events  on  which  human  happiness  prin- 
cipally depends.  More  explicitly,  children  ought 
to  be  made  to  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,  and  taste,  in 
the  order  of  the  most  invariable  and  comprehensive 
sequences ;  in  order  that  the  ideas  which  correspond 
to  their  impressions,  and  follow  the  sameorder  of  suc- 
cession, may  be  an  exact  transcript  of  nature,  and  al- 
ways lead  to  just  anticipations  of  events.  Especially, 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  infant,  the  deepest 
^  impressidns  which  he  receives,  ought,  fimn  the  first 

moment  of  sensation,  to  be  made  as  much  as  possible 
to  correspond  to  the  real  order  of  nature.  The  moral 
procedure  of  parents  is  directly  the  reverse ;  who 
strive  to  defeat  the  order  of  nature,  in  accumulating 
pleasures  to  their  children,  and  in  preventing  the 
arrival  of  pains,  when  the  children's  own  conduct 
would  have  had  very  different  effects. 
*  Not  onlv  are  the  impressions,  from  which  ideas 

are  copieci,  made,  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  the  destiny  of  infants  is  confided,  to 
follow  an  order  very  different  from  the  natural  one, 
or  that  in  which  the  grand  sequences  among  events 
would  naturally  produce  them ;  but  wrong  trains  of 
ideas,  trains  whieh  have  no  correspondence  to  the 
order  of  events,  are  often  introduced  immediately  by 
words,  or  other  signs  of  the  ideas,  of  other  men.  Ab 
we  can  only  give  very  partial  examples  of  a  general 
error,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  one  of  the 
most  common.  When  those  who  «re  about  children 
express  by  their  words,  or  indicate  by  other  signs, 
that  terrific  trains  of  ideas  are  passing  in  their  minds, 
when  they  go  into  the  dark ;  terrific  trains,  which 


have  nothing  to  do  with  the  order  of  events,  come  Bducatj.. 
up  also  in  the  minds  of  the  children  in  the  dark,  and 
often  exercise  tai  uncontrollable  sway  during  the 
whole  of  thenr  Uves.— This  is  the  grand  source  of 
wrong  education;  to  this  may  be  tnced  the  greater 
proportion  of  all  the  wrong  biases  of  the  human 
mind. — If  an  order  of  ideas^  correspondent  to  the 
order  of  events,  were  taught  to  come  up  in  the 
minds  of  children  when  they  go  into  the  dark,  thej 
would  think  of  nothing  but  the  real  dangers  which 
are  apt  to  attend  it,  and  the  precautions  which  are 
proper  to  be  taken;  they  would  have  no  wrong 
fedmgs,  and  their  conduct  would  be  nothing  but 
that  wldch  prudence,  or  a  right  conception  ^  the 
events,  would  prescribc^If  the  expressions,  and 
other  signs  of  the  ideas,  of  those  who  are  about 
chUdren,  indicate  that  trains,  accompanied  with 
desire  and  admiration,  pass  in  their  minds  when  the 
rich  and  powerful  are  named,  trains  accompanied 
with  aversion  and  contempt  when  the  weak  and  the 
poor;  the  foundation  is  laid  of  a  character  stained 
with  servility  to  those  above,  and  tyranny  to  those 
below. — If  indication  is  given  to  children  that  ideas 
of  disgust,  of  hatred^  and  detestation,  are  passing  in 
the  minds  of  those  about  them,  when  particular  de- 
scriptionsof  men  are  thought  of ;  as  men  of  differ- 
ent rdli^ons,  different  countries,  or  different  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  same  country,  a  similar  train  be- 
comes habitual  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and 
those  antipathies  are  generated  which  infuse  so  much 
of  its  bitterness  into  the  cup  of  human  life. 

We  can  afford  to  say  but  very  few  words  on  the 
powers  of  domestic  education  with  regard  to  Tem- 
perance. That  virtue  bears  a  reference  to  pain  and 
pleasure.  The  grand  object  evidently  is,  to  connect 
with  each  pain  and  pleasure  those  trains  of  ideas, 
which,  according  to  the  order  established  among 
events,  tends  most  effectually  to  increase  the  sum  of 
pleasures  upon  the  whole,  and  diminish  that  of 
pains.  If  the  early  trains  create  a  habit  of  over- va- 
luing any  pleasure  or  pain,  too  much  will  be  sacri- 
ficed during  life  to  obtain  the  one,  (nr*avoid  the 
jodier,  and  We  sum  of  happiness,  upon  the  whole, 
will  be  impaired.  The  oraer  in  which  children  re- 
ceive their  imprecnions,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
trains  which  tney  copy  f^om  (Others,  has  a  tendency 
to  create  impatience  under  privation ;  in  other  words, 
to  make  them  in  prodigious  haste  to  realise  a  plea- 
sure as  soon  as  desirM,  to  extinguish  a  pain  as  soon 
as  felt  A  pleasure,  however,  can  be  realized  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  or  a  pain  removed,  only  by- 
certain  steps, — ^frequently  numerous  ones;  and  if 
impatience  hurries  a  man  to  overiook  those  steps, 
he  may  sacrifice  more  than  he  gains.  The  desirable 
thing  would  be,  that  bis  ideas  should  always  run 
over  those  very  steps,  and  none  but  them ;  and  the 
skilful  use  of  the  powers  we  have  over  the  impres- 
sions and  trains  of  his  ihfimcy  would  lay  the  strong- 
est foundation  for  the  future  happiness  of  himself, 
and  of  all  those  over  whom  his  actions  have  any 
sway.  It  is  by  the  use  of  this  power  that  almost 
every  thin^  is  done  to  create  wkut  is  called  the  tem- 
per of  the  mdividual ;  to  retider  him  irascible  on  the 
one  hand,  or  forbearing  on  the  other ;  severe  and 
unforgiving,  or  indulgent  and  placable. 


Rducfttion.  Intelligence  and  Temperance  are  sometimes  spo- 
>--y  m^  ken  of,  as  virtues  which  have  a  reference  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  himself:  Benevolence  as  a 
virtue  which  lias  a  reference  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  The  truth  is,  that  intelligence  and  temper^ 
«noe  have  a  reference  not  less  direct  to  the  happi- 
ness  of  others  than  to  that  of  the  individual;  and 
Benevolence  cannot  be  considered'  as  less  essential 
than  they  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  In 
realitjr,  9A  the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  his  species,  that  which  affecto  the 
happiness  of  the  one,  must  also,  in  general,  affect 
that  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  the  expositions  we  have 
already  given,  to  conceive  in  a  general  way,  how 
sequencer  may  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  infant, 
which  are  favourable  to  benevolence,  and  how  se- 
quences may  take  place  which  are  unfavourable  to  it. 
The  difficulty  is,  so  to  bring  forward  and  exhibit 
the  details,  as  to  afford  the  best  possible  instruction 
for  practice.  We  have  several  books  now  in  our 
own  language,  in  narticular  those  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  whi<£  afford  many  finely  selected  instances, 
and  many  detached  observations  of  the  greatest  va- 
lue, for  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  in  the  infant 
mind.  But  the  great  task  of  the  philosopher,  that 
of  theorizing  the  whole,  is  yet* to  be  performed. 
What  we  mean  by  «'  theorisfng  the  whole,"  after 
the  explanations  we  have  already  afforded,  is  not, 
we  should  hope,  obscure.  It  is,  to  observe  exactly 
the  facts;  to  make  a  perfect  collection  of  them,  no- 
thing omitted  that  is  of  any  importance,  nothing 
included  of  none ;  and  to  record  them  in  that  order 
and  form,  in  which  all  that  is  best  to  be  done  in 
practice  (that  is,  in  what  manner  the  sequences  estab- 
lished in  nature  may  be  turned  most  effectually  to 
the  production  of  a  certain  end)  can  be  most  imme- 
diately and  certainly  perceived. 

The  order  of  the  impressions  which  are  made 
upon  the  child  by  the  spontaneous  order  of  events, 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  favourable  to  benevolence. 
Tlie  pleasure  of  those  who  are  about  him  are  most 
commonly  the  cause  of  pleasure  to  himself;  their 
pains  of  pain.  When  highly  pleased,  they  are  com- 
monly more  disposed  to  exert  themselves  to  gratify 
him.  A  period  of  pain  or^  grief  in  those  about  him, 
is  a  period  of  gloom, — a  period  in  which  littie  is 
done  for  ^leasure,^a  period  in  which  the  pleasures 
of  the  child  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Trains  of 
pleasurable  ideas  are  thus  apt-  to  arise  in  his  mind, 
at  the  thought  of  the  pleasurable  condition  of  those 
around  him ;  trains  of  painful  ideas  at  the  theiight 
of  the  reverse ;  and  he  is  thus  led  to  have  an  habi- 
tual  desire  for  the  one,— aversion  to  the  other.  But 
if  pleasures,  whencesoever  derived,  of  those  about 
him,  are  apt  to  be  the  cause  of  good  to  himself, 
those  pleasures  which  they  derive  fi^m  himself  are 
in  a  greater  degree  the  cause  of  good  to  himself. 
If  those  about  him  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves 
to  please  him  when  they  are  pleased  themselves, 
they  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves  in  a  much 
greater  degree  to  pl^ue  kirn,  in  particular,  when 
it  is  be  who  is  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  they  enjoy. 
A  train  of  ideas,  in  the  highest  devree  pleasurable, 
may  thus  habitually  pass  Uirough  his  mind  at  the 
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thought  of  happiness  to  othera,  produced  by  himself; 
a  train  of  ideas,  in  the  highest  degree  nainnil,  at  the 
thought  of  misery  to  others,  producea  by  himself: 
and  in  this  manner  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  bene- 
ficence is  laid. 

The  business  of  a  skilful  educatioh  is,  so  to  ar- 
range the  circumstances  by  whidi  the  child  is  sur- 
rounded,, that  Uie  impressions  made  upon  him  shall 
be  in  the  order  most  conducive  to  this  happy  result. 
The  Impressions,  too,  which  are  made  originally 
upon  the  child  are  but  one  of  the  causes  of  the  trains 
wnich  are  rendered,  habitual  to  him,  and  which  there- 
fore obtain  a  leading  influence  on  his  mind.  When 
he  is  often  made  to  conceive  the  trains  of  other 
men,  by  the  words,  or  other  signs  by  which  their 
feelings  are  betokened,  those  l^rrowed  trains  be- 
come also  habitual,  and  exert  a  similar  infiuence  on 
the  mind.  This,  then,  is  another  of  the  instruments 
of  education.  When  the  trains  signified  to  the  child 
of  the  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  about  him  are 
trains  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  the  happiness  of 
other  human  beings,  trains  of  the  opposite  kind  at 
the  conception  of  their  misery ;  and  when  the  trains 
are  still  more  pleasurable  or  painful  at  the  thought 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  produced  by  themselves, 
the  association  becomes  in  time  sufficiently  powerful 
to  govern  the  life. 

The  grand  object  of  human  desire  is  a  command 
over  the  will»  of  other  men.  This  ma^  be  attained, 
either  by  qualities  and  acts  which  excite  tlieir  love 
and  admiration,  or  by  those  which  excite  their  ter^ 
ror.  When  the  education  is  so  Wisely  conducted  as 
to  make  the  train  run  habitually  fhrnr  the  conception 
of  the  good  end  to  the  conception  of  the  good  means ; 
and  as  often,  too,  as  the  good  means  are  conceived,  viz. 
I^e  useful  and  beneficiid  qualities,  to  make  it  run  on 
to  the  conception  of  the  great  reward,  the  command 
over  the  wills  of  men ;  an  association  is  formed  which 
impels  the  man  thrpugh  life  to  pursue  the  mat  ob- 
ject o!  desire,  by  fitting  himself  to  be,  and  by  ac- 
tually becoming  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  benefit  to  his  fellow  men. 

But,  unhiqfipily,  a  command  over  the  wills  of  men 
may  be  obtained  by  other  means  than  by  doing  them 
good ;  and  these,  when  a  man  can  command  them, 
are  the  shortest,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  effectual. 
These  other  means  are  all  summed  up  in  a  command 
over  the  pains  of  other  men.  When  a  command 
over  the  wills  of  other  men  is  pursued  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  pain,  it  leads  to  all  the  several  degrees 
of  vexation,  mjustice,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  ty- 
ranny. It  is,  in  truth,  the  grand  source  of  all  wick- 
edness, of  all  the  evil  whi<£  man  brings  upon  man. 
When  the  education  is  so  deplorably  bad  as  to  al- 
low an  association  to  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  between  the  grand  object  of  desire,  the  com- 
mand over  the  willb  of  other  men,  and  the  fears  and 
pains  of  other  men,  as  the  means ;  the  foumlation  is 
laid  of  bad  character,— the  bad  son,  the  bad  bro- 
ther, the  bad  husband,  the  bad  fkther,  the  bad  neigh- 
bour, the  bad  magistrate,  the  bad  citiz«), — to  sum 
up  all  in  one  word,  the  bad  man.  Yet,  true  it  is, 
a  great  part  of  education  is  still  so  conducted  as  ta 
form  that  association.  The  child,  while  it  yet  hangs 
at  the  breast,  is  often  allowed  to  find  out  by  expe- 
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•  tteucBf  UMft  cfjiogf  md  the— nyMw^wtddiit  ym^ 
'  U  diat  bj  wliicfa  dueller  it  cm  mamrnnA  tbe  teniecs 
of  ito  none,  Aid  cfatain  the  pIcmhwi  wiudi  it  de- 
91K&  Tfam  is  not  one  dhila  in  &kf  who  has  not 
lesrned  Unmake  its  cries  and  wdlingaai  inttnanoit 
of  power,  and  Tcry  often  an  instnanent  of  abaolate 
tjnaoj.  When  Uie  evil  crows  to  cxeen,  the  toI- 
gar  81^  the  difld  is  qMiled  Not  only  is  tiie  dnld 
allowed  to  exert  an  infloenoe  orer  the  wills  of  others 
by  means  of  their  pain^  it  finds,  that  fifeqnently, 
sometinies  most  iieqoentl j,  its  own  will  is  needless 
ly  and  unduly  commanded  fay  the  same  means>  pain, 
iod  the  fear  of  pain:  All  these  arnsations  ooneor 
in  estaUiibiiw  a  firm  aeaodation  between  the  idea 
of  the  grand  object  of  denre,  command  over  the 
acts  of  fliher  men,  and  thoae  of  pain  and  terror,  as 
the  means  of  acqairii^  it.  Tluit  thoae  who  have 
been  subject  to  tynony  are  almost  always  denioos 
of  being  tyrants  in  thor  torn ;  that  is  to  mf,  that  a 
strong  association  haa  been  finrmcd  in  their  minds 
between  die  idess  of  pleasoie  and  ^gnity,  on  the 
one  hand,  andthoseof  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  on  the 
other,  is  a  matter  of  dd  and  invariable  observation. 
An  anecdote  has  jnst  been  mentioned  to  os,  so 
mach  in  point,  that  we  will  repeat  it,  as  resting  on 
its  own  probability,  tboogfa  it  is  by  hearsay  tests- 
mony  (very  ffood,  however,  of  its  Kind)  fay  whidi 
it  has  reached  us.  At  Eton,  in  consequence,  it  is 
probable,  of  the  criticisms  whidi  the  press  haa 
useAilly  made  upon  the  system  c€  fagging  (as  it  is 
called)  at  the  pnUic  sdiools,  a  proposition  was 
lately  made,  among  the  boys  theniselves,  for  sbc^isb* 
Jog  it  The  idea  originated  with  the  elder  boys, 
who  were  in  possession  of  die  power,r-a  power  of  a 
very  unlimited  and  fiormidabledcscriptionir-HBid  was 
h^  them  warmly  supported;  but  it  was  opposed  with 
suU  gretUT  vehemence  by  the  junior  boys,  the  \mn 
who  were  dien  the  victims  of  it,  so  much  did  the 
expected  pleasure  of  tvramnnng  in  thor  torn  out- 
weigh the  psin  of  their  present  slavery.^-In  this 
case,  too,  as  in  most  others,  the  sources  of  those 
trains  whidi  govern  our  lives  are  twoy— the  impres- 
sions made  upon  ourselves,  and  the  trains  wliicfa  we 
copy  from  otners.  Besides  the  impressions  just  ze-^ 
counted,  if  the  trains  which  pass  m  the  mmds  of 
those  by  whom  the  diild  is  surroundei^  and  whidi 
he  is  miade  to  conceive  by  means  of  their  words,  and 
other  signs,  lead  constantly  firom  the  idea  of  com- 
mand over  the  wills  of  other  men,  as  the  grand  db» 
ject  of  desire,  to  the  ideas  of  pain  and  terror  as  the 
means,  the  repetition  of  the  copied^  trains  increases 
the  effect  of  the  native  impressions/  and  establishes 
and  confirms  the  maleficent  character.  These  are 
the  lew  things  we  can  afford  to  adduce  upon  the 
subject  of  Domestic  Education. 

In  the  next  place  comes  that  which  we  have  de- 
nominated TechnieaL  To  this  the  term  Education 
has  been  commonly  confined;  or,  rather,  the  word 
Education  has  been  used  in  a  sense  so  unhapiHly 
restricted,  that  it  has  extended  only  to  a  part  of  that 
which  we  call  Techniad  Eduoaiwn.  It  has  not  ex* 
tended  to  all  the  arts,  but  only  to  those  which  have 
been  denominated  ^i6erdL 

The  question  here  occurs.  What  is  the  sort  of 
education  required  fiir  the  difoent  classes  of  so- 


ciety, and  what  i 
inff  provided  fir  < 
Qyoftedmicalt 
w,  in  what  i 
to  be  resolved. 

These  ai 
iadesiiaUekialldaiBcs:  Thoe' 
ties,  the  pussrssisn  ef  whidi  is 
not  in  odiers.  As  finr  as  those 
wfaidi  OQf^  to  be  tiwiTFf***  to  aDy  there  on^ii  to  he 
a  coffiespondcnt  tiaiuing  ior  aD.  It  is  oJy  m  w^ 
nect  to  those  qualities  which  ase  not  iWsatib  in 
aUythat  adiffieienoe  in  the  modeof  tiainii^  is  re^ 
quired. 

WlMt  then  are  the  qualities^  the  pnssfansn  of 
whidi  is  desaraUe  in  sll?  They  are  the 
whidi  we  have  already  named  as  dnefly  i 
to  the  hqipiness  of  the  individual  himsdf,  s^  of 
other  mcn,r— InteDigeiioe,  Tempeiano^  sn 
vdencc.  It  is  very  evident  that  all  these 
aredenraUeinaUmen;  and  if  it 
get  them  aU  in  the  highest  possible  degree  in  aQ 
men,  so  much  die  mose  would  human  nstme  be 
exalted 

The  dnef  difficulty  respecU  Intdhgenoe;  fijr  it 
will  be  readflj  aDowed,  that  almost  equal  care  oi^ 
to  be  taken,  m  all  dasses,  of  the  trains  kadingto  the 
settled  diipositiotts  whidi  the  terms  Temperasiee 
and  Benevolence  denote.  Benevolence  as  we  have 
above  described  it,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  move 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  man  in  one  daas 
than  in  another.  If  we  bear  in  mind,  also,  the  ndi» 
cal  ™*M™y  of  Tempenmee,  that  it  is  the  steady 
habit  of  resuting  a  present  desire,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mater  good,  ire  shall  readily  giiiit,  that  it  is  not 
MSB  nctessai^  to  happiness  in  one  rank  of  lile  than 
in  another.  It  is  only  neoessaiy  to  see,  that  tem- 
perance, thouch  always  die  same  diipoaition,  is  not 
always  exerted  on  the  same  dbjects,  m  the  difierent 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  no  demand  of  tempenmee, 
in  the  man  who  can  afford  it,  to  deny  himseff  animal 
fiMNl;  it  may  be  an  act  of  temperance  in  the  man 
whose  harder  drcumstanoes  require  that  he  should 
limit  himsdf  to  coarser  fine.  It  is  also  trqe,'  that 
the  trains  wludi  lead  to  Temperance  and  Benevo- 
lence nu^  be  equally  cultlvatea  in  all  cbsses.  The 
impressions  which  they  are  made  to  receive,  and  the 
trams  of  others  which  they  are  made  to  copy,  may, 
with  equal  certain^,  be  guided  to  the  gcneradiw  of 
those  two  qualities  in  all  the  different  dasses  of  so- 
ciety. We  deem  it  unnecessary  (here,  indeed,  it  is 
impoisible)  to  enter  into  the  d^afls  of  what  may  be 
done  in  die  course  of  tedinical  education,  to  gene* 
rate,  or  to  confirm,  die  dispositions  of  Tempersnoe 
and  Benevolencs^  It  csn  be  nodung  more  than  the 
iqyplication  of  the  prindples  whidi  we  developed, 
when  we  endeavooxed  to  show  in  what  manner  the 
drcumstanoes  of  domestic  education  might  be  em- 
ployed for  ijenerating  the  trains  on  which  these 
mental  qualities  depend. 

Technical  Education  we  shall  dien  consider  as 
having  chiefly  to  do  with  InieBigence. 

The  first  question,  as  we  have  said  before,  respects 
what  is  desiiable  fiv  all,-*die  second  what  is  desim- 
ble  for  eadi  of  the  several  cbuses.    Till  leoendyj 
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^ucatioii.  it  was  denUd,  tbat  inteUigenoe  wm  a  desirable  qua- 
^  litj  In  tiie  great  body  of  me  people;  and  as  intelli- 
genoe  is  power,  such  is  an  unavoidable  opinion  in 
the  braasts.of  tiiose  who  think  that  the  human  race 
ought  to  consist  of  two  classes,— one  that  of  the  op- 
pressors, another  that  of  the  oppressed.  The  concern 
whidi  is  now  felt  for  the  education  of  the  working 
dasses,  shows  that  we  have  made  a  great  step  in 
knowledge,  and  in  that  genuine  morality  which  ever 
attends  it 

The  analysis  of  the  ideas  decides  the  whole  mat- 
ter aft  once.  If  education  be  to  communicate  the 
art  of  happiness,  and  if  intelligence  consistB  of  two 
parts,— «  knowledge  of  the  o^er  of  those  eyents  of 
nature  on  which  our  pleasures  and  pains  depend— «nd 
tibe  sagad^  which  oiscovers  the  best  means  for  the 
attainins^  of  ends,— *the  question;  whether  the  people 
should  be  educated,  is  the  same  with  the  Question, 
whether  they  should  be  happy  or  miserable.  The 
questicm,  whether  they  shoujd  have  more  or  less  of 
intelligence,  is  merely  the  question,  whether  they 
should  have  mote  or  less  of  miseiy,  when  happiness 
moffht  be  given  in  its  stead.  This  has  been  seized, 
and  made  use  of  as  an  objection,  viz.  that  men  are 
seen,  by  daOy  experience,  not  to  be  happy,  not  to  be 
moral,  in  pn^rtion  to  thdr  knowledge.  It  is 
.wonderfully  shallow.  Hume  said  long  ago,  that 
knowledge,  and  its  accompaniments,  monuity  and 
happiness,  may  not  be  stnctly  conjoined  in  every 
inotvidual,  but  they  are  infidlibly  so  in  every  age 
and  in  every  country.  The  reason  is  plain :  a  natu- 
ral cause  may  be  hindered  of  its  operation  in  one 
particular  instance,  thou|rh  in  a  ^eet  variety  of  in- 
stances it  is  sure  to  prevail.  Besides,  there  may  be 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  an  individual,  but  not 
knowledffe  of  the  best  things ;  this  cannot  easily 
happen  in  a  whole  people ;  neither  the  whole  nor 
the  greater  part  will  miss  the  right  objects  of  know- 
ledge, when  knowledge  is  generally  diffused. 

As  evidence  of  the  vast  progress  which  we  have 
made  in  richt  thinking  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot 
help  remaridng,  that  even  whea  Milton  and  Locke 
wrote  upon  ecracation,  thouffh  both  men  of  so  mudi 
benevolence  to  the  larger  family  of  mankind,  and 
botli  men  whose  sentiments  were  democratical,  they 
yet  seem  to  have  had  in  their  view  no  education  but 
thatafthegefi/femaft:  education  had  not  presented 
itself,  even  to  their  minds,  as  a  blessing  in  which  the 
izidigent  orders  could  be  made  to  partake* 

As  we  strive  for  an  equal  d^iree  of  justice,  an 
equal  degree  of  temperance,  an  equal  degree  of  ve- 
radty,  in  the  poor  as  in  the  rich,  so  we  should  strive 
for  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence,  if  there  were  not 
a  cause  which  prevents.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  that  labour 
should  be  performed,  that  food  should  be  raised,  and 
other  things  provided  which  human  welfare  reauires. 
A  large  portion  of  mankind  is  required  for  tnis  la- 
bour. Now,  then,  in  regard  to  all  this  portion  of 
mankind  that  labours,  omy  audi  a  portion  of  time 
can  by  them  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  intelli- 
gence as  can  be  abstracted  from  labour.  The  differ- 
ence between  intelligaioe  and  the  other  qualities  de- 
nraUe  in  tbe  mind  ot  man,  is  this,— that  much  of  time 


ezdusively  devoted  to  the  fixing  of  theassodationB  on 
which  they  depend  is  not  necessary ;  sudi  trains  may 
go  on  whUe  other  things  are  attended  to,  and  amid 
the  whole  oi  the  business  of  life;  ^The  case,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent^  is  the  same  with  intelligence ;  but,  to  a 
great  eSctent,  it  is  not  Time  must  be  exdusivdy  de« 
voted  to  the  acquisition  of  it ;  and  there  are  degrees 
of  command  over  knowledge  to  which  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  human  life  is  not  more  than  suffident.  Ther« 
.are  degrees,  therefore,  of  intelligence,  which  must 
be  reserved  to  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  la» 
bour. 

The  question  is  (and  it  is  a  question  which  none 
can  exceed  in  magnitude),  What  is  the  degree  at- 
tainable by  the  most  numerous  class  ?  To  this  we 
have  no  doubt,  it  will,  in  time,  very  dearly  appear, 
that  a  most  consolatory  answer  'may  be  given.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  will  appear  that  a  very  high  degree 
is  attainable  by  them.  It  is  now  almost  univerMlly 
admowledged,  that,  on  all  conodvable  accounts,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should 
not  be  wretchedly  poor;  that  when  the  people  are 
i¥retchedly  poor,  all  classes  are  vidous,  aU  are  hate- 
ful, and  all  are  unhappy.  If  so  far  raised  above 
wretched  poverty,  as  to  be  capable  of  bdng  virtuous, 
though  it  is  still  necessary  tat  Uiem  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  are  not  bound 
down  to  such  incessant  toO  as  to  have  no  time  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  exerdse  of  in- 
tdlect.  Above  all,  a  certam  portion  of  the  first  years 
of  lite  are  admirably  availaole  to  this  great  end. 
With  a  view  to  the  productive  powers  of  their  very 
labour,  it  is  desirable  that  the  animal  frame  should 
not  be  devoted  to  it  before  a  certain  age,  before 
it  has  approached  the  point  of  maturity.  ^  This  holds 
in  regard  to  the  lower  animals :  a  horse  is  less  valu- 
i^le,  less,  in  regard  to  that  very  labour  fbr  which  he 
is  valuable  at  dl,  if  he  is  forced  upon  it  too  soon. 
There  is  an  actud  loss,  therefiire,  even  in  productive 
powers,  even  in  good  economy,  and  in  the  way  of 
health  and  strength,  if  the  young  of  the  human  spe- 
des  are  bound  dose  to  labour  before  they  are  fif« 
teen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  But  if  those  years  are 
skilfuUy  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
in  rendering  dl  those  trains  habitud  on  which  intel- 
li^nce  depends,  it  may  be  eadly  shown  that  &  very 
hia;fa  degree  of  intellectud  acquirements  may  be 
gamed ;  that  a  firm  foundation  may  be  kid  for  a  life 
of  mentd  action,  a  life  of  wisdom,  and  reflection, 
and  inffenuity,  evien  in  those  by  whom  the  most  or« 
dinary  labour  wiU  fidl  to  be  performed  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  state,  that  certdn  individuds  in  Lon- 
don, a  few  years  ago,  some  of  them  men  of  great 
consideration  among  Uielr  countrymen,  devised  a  plan 
for  fillinff  up  those  yeara  with  useful  instruction,— 
a  plan  rndca  left  the  dements  of  hardly  any  branch 
or  knowledge  unprovided  for,  and  at  an  expence 
which  would  exc^  the  means  of  no  dass  of  a  po- 
pulation, raised  above  wretched  pover^  to  that  de- 
gree which  all  men  profess  to  desire.  Mr.  Bentham 
called  this  plan  of  instruction  by  the  Greek  name 
ChreaUmathta  ;  and*  devdoped  his  own  ideas  of  the 
objects  and  mode  of  instruction,  with  that  depth  and 
comprehendon  which  belong  to  him,  in  a  work 
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whidi  lie  pobluiied  oiider  tliit  nane.*     Of  the  monttnrtedb^  experiment,  haw  moch  of  tiittintelii 

practJcdhflitir  of  the  adieme,  no  competent  judge  has  gence  which  is  doinble  &r  allj  may  be  oommuiii-  ' 

everdonbCed ;  and  the  difficuhj  of  ooDectmg  fVinds  caiedtoalLt 
ia  the  oedy  leason  why  it  has  not,  aheady,  been  de-        Beside  the  knowledge  or  fiunilties  which  all 


*  CkftMmnatkia^haog  a  ooUecdon  of  papers  explanatory  of  the  design  ct  an  institution  proposed  to  be 
set  on  foot,  noder  the  name  of  the  Chrestomathic  Day-school,  &c.    By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 

t  We  mentian,  widi  cxtraordinaiy  satis&rtion,  that  an  idea  of  education,  hardly  less  extensiTe  than  what 
is  here  aUiided  to,  has  been  adopted  by  that  enlightened  «nd  indefatigable  dass  of  men,  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries in  India,  far  the  population,  poor  as  wdl  as  ignorant,  of  those  extensive  and  populous  regioos.  A 
small  Tofamie,  entitled,  **  HuUs  rtkine  to  Notice  Schools,  iogether  Mfiik  the  OMtiine  of  an  Inttiluiimfar  thar 
Ffifmnm  mad  Mamaganemty"  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  at  Serampore  in  1816;  and,  as  it  cannot  oome 
into  the  hands  of  many  of  our  raaers,  we  gladly  copy  from  it  the  fi>llowing  passage^  in  hopes  that  the  ex- 
anqple  may  be  persuasiTe  with  many  of  our  oountzymen  at  home: 

**  It  is  tine,  that  when  these  hdps  are  provided,  namely,  a  correct  system  of  orthography,  a  sketch  of 
grammar,  a  simplified  sf^bem  of  arithmetic,  and  an  extended  vocabulary,  little  is  done  beycxid  laying  the 
feondatian.  Stul,  however,  this  fbundation  must  be  laid,  if  any  superstructure  of  knowledge  and  viztne  be 
attempted  rdatxve  to  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Yet,  were  the  plan  to  stop  here,  something  would  have  been 
done.  A  pesMnt,  or  ai  artificer,  thus  rendered  capable  of  writing  as  well  as  reading  nis  own  language 
with  propriety,  and  made  arrpiainted  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  would  be  less  liable  to  become  a  prey 
to  find  among  hia  own  countrymen,  and  far  better  able  to  claim  for  himself  that  protection  Gnma  oppres- 
sioD,  whidi  it  is  the  deare  of  every  enlightened  government  to  grants  But  the  chief  advantage  derivable 
&om  this  plan  is,  its  fiKalltating  tlie  reception  of  ideas  whidi  may  enlarge  and  bless  the  mind  in  a  high  de- 
gree,— ideas  fiw  whidi  India  nmst  be  mdebted  to  the  west,  at  present  the  seat  of  science,  and  £ar  the  com-  [ 
municarion  of  which,  generatians  yet  unborn  wiU  pour  benedictions  on  the  British  name. 

^  I.  To  this,  then,  might  be  added  a  condse,  but  per^icuous  account  of  the  solar  system,  preceded  by 
so  much  of  the  law?  of  motion,  of  attraction,^  and  gravity,  as  might  be  necessary  to  render  the  soiar  system 
plain  and  intdligible.  These  ideas,  however,  should  not  be  communicated  in  the  form  of  a  treadae,  Imt  in 
that  of  simple  axioms,  ddivered  in  short  and  nerspicocras  sentences.  This  method  comes  recommended  by 
seven!  conridentioos :  it  screes  with  the  mooe  in  which  doctrines  are  communicated  in  the  Hiadoo  Shas- 
inu,  and  is  therefore  congenial  with  the  ideas  of  even  the  learned  among  them  ;  it  would  admit  of  these 
sentences  being  written  fixxn  dictation,  and  even  committed  to  memory  with  advantage,  as  well  as  of  their 
being  casOy  retained ;  and,  finally,  the  conciseness  of  this  method  would  allow  of  a  multitude  of  truths  and 
facts  relative  to  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature,  being  brou^t  befiare  youth 
within  a  very  small  compass. 

"  2.  This  abstract  of  the  solar  system  might  be  foUowed  by  a  compendious  view  of  geography  on  the 
same  plan,  that  of  oomprising  every  particular  in  concise  but  luminous  sentences.  In  this  part  it  would  be 
proper  to  describe  Europe  particularl  v,  because  of  its  importance  in  the  present  state  of  the  world ;  and 
Britain  might,  with  propriety,  be  allowed  to  occupy  in  the  compendium,  that  pre-eminence  among  the  na- 
tiom  which  the  God  of  Proridemx  has  given  her. 

^  S.  To  these  migfat  be  added  a  numbier  of  popular  truths  and  facts  rdative  to  natural  philosophy.  In 
the  present  improved  state  of  knowledge^  a  thousand  things  have  been  ascertained  relative  to  light,  h^t^ 
^>  water.  Id  metnralogy,  mineralogy,  diemistiy,  and  natural  history,  of  which  die  andents  had  but  a  par- 
tial knowledge^  and  of  which  the  natives  of  the  East  have  as  yet  scarcely  the  finntest  idea.  TThese  facts, 
ixiw  so  deany  ascertained,  could  be  conveyed  in  a  vcfy  short  oonqpass  of  langui^e,  although  the  proces  of 
reasGoing,  vrhich  enables  the  mind  to  account  for  them,  occupies  many  volumes.  A  knowledge  of  the&cts 
themselves,  however,  would  be  almost  invaluable  to  the  Hindoos,  as  these  Cacts  would  rectify  and  enlarge 
their  ideas  of  the  various  objects  of  nature  around  them  ;  and  whOe  they,  in  general,  delighted  as  wdl  as 
informed  those  who  read  them,  they  might  inflame  a  few  minds  of  a  superior  order  with  an  onqoeBcfaable 
desire  to  know  mhy  these  things  are  so,  and  thus  urge  them  to  those  studies,  which  in  Europe  have  led  to 
tl:e  discovery  of  these  important  facts. 

''  4.  To  this  view  of  the  solar  system  of  the  earth,  and  the  various  objects  it  contains,  might,  with  mat 
advantage,  be  added  such  a  compendium  of  history  and  duonology  united,  as  should  bring  them  aoqnamted 
with  the  state  of  the  world  in  piLSt  a^es,  and  with  the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  sinceme  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  With  the  creation  it  should  commence,  describe  the  primitive  state  of  man,  the  entrance 
of  eril,  the  corruption  of  the  antediluvian  age,  the  fiood,  and  the  peopling  of  the  earth  anew  fhxn  one  fiani- 
ly,  in  which  the  compDer  should  avail  himself  of  all  theiight  thrown  on  this  subject  by  modem  reseawh 
and  investigation ;  be  should  particularly  notice  the  nations  of  the  east,  incorporating,  in  their  proper  place, 
the  best  accounts  we  now  have  both  of  India  and  Qiina.  He  should  go  on  to  notice  the  caU  of  Abraham, 
the  givin;^  of  the  decalogue,  the  gradual  revelations  <^  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  the  settlement  of  Greece, 
its  mythok^,  the  Trojan  war,  the  four  great  monarchies,  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  the 


of  the  Christian  church,  the  rise  of  Mahometanism,  the  origin  of  the  papacy,  the  invention  of  prin^ii^  of  gWK 
powder,  and  the  mariner's  oompass>  the  reformation,  the  di^ooveiy  of  the  passage  to  Iixiia  by  sea,  and  the 
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["EdOMtion.  should  potdete'in  common,  there  are  branches  of 
knowle^^e  and  art  which  Uiey  cannot  all  acquire; 
andj  in  respect  to  which,  education  must  undergo  a 
corresponding  variety.  The  apprenticeships,  for  ex- 
ample, which  youth  are  accustomed  to  serve  to  the 
usimil  arts^  we  r^ard  as  a  branch  of  their  education. 
^Whether  these  apprenticeships^  as  they  have  hither- 
to been  managed,  have  been  good  instruments 
of  education,  is  a  question  of  importance,  abput 
which  there  is  now,  among  enlightened  men,  hardly 
any  diversity  of  opinion.  When  the  legislature  un- 
dertakes to  do  for  every  man,  what  every  man  has 
abnnduit  motives  to  do  fbr  himself,  and  better 
means  than  the  legislature;  the  legislature  takes  a 
very  unnecessary,  commonly  a  not  very  innocent 
trouble.  Into  the  details,  however,  of  the  best  mode 
of  teaching,  to  the  working  people,  the  arts  by  which 
the  different  commodities  useful  or  agreeable  .to  man 
are  provided,  we  cannot  possibly  enter.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  marking  it  out  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  an  important  object  of 
study. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  that  dass  of 
society  who  have  wealth  and  time  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  lughest  measure  of  intelligence,  there 
is  one  question  as  to  which  every  body  must  be 
ripe  for  a  decision.  If  it  be  asked,  whether,  in 
the  constitution  of  any  establishment  (dr  their  educa- 
tion, call  it  university,  call  it  college,  school,  or  any 
thing  else,  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  made  for 
perpetual  improvement, — a  provision  to  make  it  keep 
pace  with  the  human  mind;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ought  to  be  so  constituted  as  that  there 
shall  not  only  be  ho  provision  for,  but  a  strong  spirit 
of  resistance  to  all  improvement, — a  passion  of  ad- 
herence to  whatever  was  established  in  a  dark  a^e, 
and  a  principle  of  hatred  to  those  by  whom  im- 
provement is  proposed; — all  indifferent  men  will  de- 
clare that  such  institutions  would  be  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  That  he  is  a  oro^essive  being,  is 
the  grand  distinction  of  man ;  ne  is  the  only  pro- 
gressive being  upon  this  glebe ;  when  he  is  the  most 
rapidly  progressive,  then  he  most  completely  fulfills 
his  destiny :  an  institution  for  education  which  is  hos- 
tile to  progression,  is,  therefore,  the  most  preposte- 
rous and  vicious  thin^  which  the  mind  of  nmn  can 
conceive. 


Thare  are  several  causes  which  tend  to  impair  the  Education, 
utility  of  old  and  opulent  establishments  for  educa-  W^f^^"^ 
tion.  Their  love  of  ease  makes  them  love  easy 
things,  if  they  can  derive  from  them  as  much  cre- 
dit, as  they  would  from  others  which  are  more  diffi- 
cult They  endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  an  artifi- 
cial value  to  trifies.  Old  practices,  which  have 
become  a  hackneyed  routine,  are  commonly  easier 
than  to  make  improvements:  accordingly,  they 
oppose  improvements,  even  t^hen  it  happens  that 
they  have  no  other  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
abuses.  Hardly  is  there  a  part  of  Europe  in  whidi 
the  Universities  are  not  recorded,  in  the  annals  of 
of  education,  as  the  enemies  of  all  innovation. 
"  A  peine  la  compagnie  de  Jesus,"  says  d'Alembert, 
"  commenga-t-elle  ^  se  montrer  en  France,  qu'elle 
essuya  des  difficultes  sans  nombre  pour  s'  y  etablir. 
Les  universites  sur  tout  firent  les  plus  grands  efforts, 
pour  ^carter  ces  nouveaux  venus.  I^  Jesuites  s' 
annon^aient  pour  enseigner  gratuitement,  ils  comp- 
toient  deja  parmieux  des  hommes  savans  et  c^l^bres, 
superieurs  peut-^e  d  ceux  dont  les  uniVersites 
pouvaient  se  glorifier;  1'  inter^t  et  la  Vanite  pou- 
vaient  done  suffire  d  leurs  adversaires  pour  chercher 
a  les  exdure.  Ou  se  rapelle  les  contradictions  sem- 
blables  que  les  ordres  mendians  essuyerent  de  ces 
m^mes  universites  quand  ils  voulurent  s'  y  introduire ; 
contradictions  fondles  d  peu  pr^s  sur  les  memes  mo- 
tifs." C Destruction  des  Jesuites  in  France.  J  The  ce- 
lebrated German  Philosopher  Wolf  remarks  the  aver- 
sion of  the  universities  to  all  improvement,  as  a  noto- 
rious thing,  founded  upon  adequate  motives,  in  the 
following  terms:  ''  Non  ad/to  impune  turbare  licet 
scholarum  quietem,  et  docentibus  lucrosam,  et  disentibus 
Juctmdam,"    (Wolfii  Logica,  Dedic.  p.  2.) 

But  though  such  and  so  great  are  the  evil  tenden- 
cies which  are  to  be  guaraed  against  in  associated 
seminaries  of  education,*-«viL  tendencies  whidi  are 
apt  to  be  indefinitely  increased  when  they  are  united 
with  ah  ecdesiastictu  establishment,  because,  what- 
ever the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  the  uni- 
versities have  in  that  case  an  interest  to  bend  the 
whole  force  of  their  education  to  the  support  of  them 
all,  and  the  human  mind  can  onl^  be  rendered  the 
friend  of  abuses  in  proportion  as  it  is  vitiate  intel- 
lectually, or  morally,  or  both;  it  must,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  confessed,  that  there  are  great  advantages  in 


various  discoveries  of  modem  science.  Such  a  synopsis  of  history  and  chronology,  composed  on  the  same 
plan,  that  of  comprising  each  event  in  a  concise  but  perspicuous  sentence,  would  exceedingly  enlarge  their 
ideas  t^tive  to  tne  state  of  the  world,  certainly  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  Britain,  whom  God  has  now  so 
exalted  as  to  render  her  almost  the  arbitress  of  nations. 

''  5.  Lastiy,  It  would  be  highly  proper  to  impart  to  them  just  ideas  of  themselves,  relative  both  to  bod^ 
and  mind,  and  to  a  future  state.dT  existence,  by  what  may  be  term^  a  Compendium  of  Ethics  and  Mcnrali- 
ty.  The  complete  absence  of  idl  just  ideas  of  wis  kind,  is  the  chief  cause  of  that  d^adation  of  public  mo- 
rals so  evident  in  this  country. 

''  These  various  compendiums,  after  being  written  from  dictation,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  next 
section,  might  also  furmsh  matter  for  reading;  and  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  the  sketch  of 
grammar,  the  vocabulary,  and  the  sjrstem  of  arithmetic,  they  indude  a  view  of  the  solar  system,  a  synopsis  of 
geogpraphy,a  collection  of  fiicts  relative  to  natural  objects,  an  abstract  of  general  history,  and  a  compendium 
of  ethics  and  morality,  they  will  be  found  to  furnish  sufficient  matter  fbr  reading  while  youth  are  at  school." 

Why  should  not  the  same  idea  be  pursued  in  England,  and  as  much  knowle^  conveyed  to  the  youth  of 
all  classes  at  school,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  the  allotted  period  of  schooling  will  admit  ? 
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puitiBg  it  in  the  power  of  the  yoath  to  oXitain  all  the 
branches  of  their  education  in  one  place ;  even  in  as« 
semblixig  a  certain  number  of  them  together,  when 
the  principle  of  emulation  acts  with  powerful  effect; 
and  in  carrying  on  the  complicated  process  accord- 
ing to  a  reffuliff  plan,  under  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
cipline, and  with  the  powerful  spur  of  publicity.  All 
this  ought  not  to  be  rashly  sacrificed ;  nor  doeq  there 
anpear  to  be  an;^  insuperable  difficulty  in  devising  a 
plan  for  the  attainment  of  all  these  advantages,  with- 
out the  evils  which  have  more  or  less  adhered  to  all 
the  collegiate  establishments  which  Europe  has  yet 
enjoyed. 

After  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  we 
ought  next  to  describe,  and  prove,  by  tfud^sLs,  the 
ezerdses  which  would  be  most  conducive  m  form- 
ing those  virtues  which  we  include  under  the  nameof 
intelligence.  But  it  is  very  evident^  that  this  is  k  nuit- 
ter  of  detail  fiir  too  extensive  for  so  limited  a  design 
as  ours.  And  though  education,  in  common  lim- 
guage,  means  hardly  any  thing  more  than  making  die 
youth  perform  those  exercises;  and  a  treatise  on 
education  means  little  more  than  an  account  of 
them,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  marking  the 
place  which  the  inquiry  would  occupy  in  a  complete 
system,  and  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  die 
two  remaining  branches  of  the  subject,  Social  Edu" 
caiion,  and  Poliiieal  EduccUum. 

The  branches  of  moral  education,  heretofore  spoken 
of,  operate  upon  the  individual  in  the  first  penod  of 
life,  and  when  he  is  not  as  yet  his  own  master.  The 
two  just  now  mentioned  operate  upon  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  life,  but  more  direcdy  ana  powerAiUy  aner 
the  technical  education  is  at  an  end,  and  ti^e  youth 
is  launched  into  the  world  under  his  own  ccmtrol. 

Social  Elation  is  that  in  which  society  is  the 
Institutor.  That  the  socie^  in  which  an  individual 
moves,  produces  great  elects  upon  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting,  eveiy  body  knows  by  indubita- 
ble experience.  The  object  is,  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  this  influence,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  brought 
about,  and  hence  the  means  of  making  it  ppeiate  in 
a  good,  rather  than  an  evil  direction. 

The  force  of  this  influence  springs  £hom  two  sources: 
the  principle  of  imitation;  and  the  power  of  the  so- 
cie^  over  our  happiness  and  misenr. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  when,  by  means  of 
words,  and  other  signs  of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds 
of  oth^  men,  we  are  made  to  conceive,  step  by  step, 
the  trains  which  are  governing  them,  those  trains, 
by  repetition,  become  habituJ^  to  our  own  minds, 
and  exert  the  same  influence  over  us  as  those  wUch 
arise  from  our  own  impressions.  It  is  very  evident, 
that  those  trains  which  are  most  habitually  passing 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  individuals  by  whom  we 
are  surrounded,  must  be  made  to  pass  with  extra- 
ordinary frequency  through  eur  own  minds,  and 
must,  unlesa  where  extraorainary  means  are  used  to 
prevent  them  from  producing  their  natural  effect,  en- 
gross to  a  nroportional  degree  the  dominion  of  our 
minds,  with  this  slight  indication  of  this  souroe  of 
the  power  which  society  usurps  over  our  mindsi,  tiiat 
is,  of  the  share  which  it  has  in  our  education,  we 
must  content  ourselvea,  and  pass  to  the  next 

Nodiing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  pioceedinga  of 


human  nature,  than  the  intense  desire  which  we  fedBdacmuoc 
of  the  fiivouraUe  regards  of  mankind.  Few 
could  bear  to  live  under  an  exclusion  ficom  the 
breast  of  every  human  being.  It  ia  astonishing  iMnnr 
great  a  portion  of  all  the  actions  of  men  are  directed 
to  this  object  and  to  no  other.  The  greatest  princes, 
the  most  despotical  masters  of  human  destiny,  when 
asked.  What  they  aim  at  by  their  wars  and  oonqnesta? 
would  answer,  if  sincere,  as  Frederic  of  Ptunia  wnf^ 
sweredfOourfaireparUrdeioi ;  to  occupy  alarge  space 
in  the  aomiration  of  mankind?  What  are  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  wealth  and  of  power,  which  kindle  to  sucli 
a  height  the  ardour  of  maxyrind  f  Not  the  mere  lore 
of  eating  and  of  drinking,  or  all  the  physical  objects 
together,  which  wealth  can  purchase  or  pODver  com-* 
muid.  With  these  every  man  is  at  bottom  speedily 
satisfied*  It  is  the  easy  command,  which  those  ad- 
vantages procure  over  the  favourable  reguds  dt  so- 
ciety,— ^it  is  this  which  renders  the  desire  of  wealth 
unbounded,  and  ^ves  it  that  inesistible  influence 
which  it  possesses  m  directing  the  human  mind. 

Whatever,  then^  are  the  trains  of  thought,  what- 
ever is  the  course  of  action  which  moat  strongly  re- 
commends us  to  the  fiivourable  regards  of  those 
among  whom  we  live,  these  we  fed  the  strongest  mo- 
tive to  cultivate  and  display;  whatever  trains  of 
thought  and  course  of  action  expose  us  to  their  un- 
fiivourable  regardsi  these  we  feel  tibe  strongest  mo- 
tives to  avoid.  These  inducements,  operating  upon 
us  continually,  have  an  irresistible  influence  in  creat- 
ing habits,  and  in  moulding,'  that  is,  educating  as,  in- 
to a  character  conformable  to  the  society  in  whieh 
we  move.  This  is  the  general  principle;  it  might 
be  illustrated  in  detailby  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  phenomena  of  human  liib;  it  is 
an  inquiry,  however,  in  which  we  must  not  indulge. 

To  what  extent  the  habits  and  character,  which 
those  influences  tend  to  produce,  Biay  engross  the 
man,  will  no  doubt  depend,  to  %  certain  degree,  up- 
on the  powers  of  the  aomestic  and  technical  educa- 
tion which  he  has  undemme.  We  may  conceive 
that  certain  trains  might,  by  the  skilful  occupatian  of 
the  early  vears^  be  rendered  so  habitual  as  to  be  uo^ 
controllable  by  an  jr  habits  which  die  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  life  would  mduoe,  and  that  those  traina  might 
be  the  decisive  ones  on  which  inteUwent  and  moral 
conduct  depends.     The  influence  or  a  vicious  and 

rorant  sode^  would  in  this  case  be  greatiy  re^ 
«d ;  but  still,  the  actual  rewards  and  ponidiments 
which  society  bias  to  bestow  upon  those  who  please, 
and  those  who  d Wlease  it ;  the  good  and  evil  which 
itgives  or  wfthbdoB,  are  so  great,  that  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nions which  it  approves,  to  perform  the  acts  which  it 
admirps,  to  acquire  the  character,  in  short,  which  it 
*'  delighteth  .to  honour,"  can  seldom  fiiil  to  be  the 
leading  objisct  of  those  of  whom  it  is  composed. 
And  as  this  potent  influence  operates  upon  those  who 
conduct  both  the  domestic  education  and  the  tech- 
nical, it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  trains  whidi 
are  generated,  even  during  the  ti|ne  of  their  opera- 
tion;  should  not  fidl  in  with^  instead  ef  counteract- 
ing, the  trains  which  the  so^  education  produces ; 
it  i&  next  to  impossible,  therefore,  that  ue  whole 
man  should  not  take  the  shape  which  that  influence 
is  calculated  to  impress  upon  him» 
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Sducadim  The  Poikical  EiucatioH  i^  the  lMt»  whidi  we  hare 
undertaken  to  notice*  of  the  agents  employad  in 
fonning  the  chanuler  of  man.  The  impcMrtance  of 
'  a^  auUect  has  not  eecotped  obserraiidQ.  Some 
writers  have  treated  of  it  in  a  comprehensive  and 
systematioil  manner.  And  a  still  greater  nnmber 
have  illustrated  it  by  occasional  and  striking  remarks* 
It  iSf  nevcarthdess*  true*  that  the  full  and  perfect  ex« 
position  of  it  yet  remains  to  be  made. 

The  Political  Education  is  like  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch ;  the  strength  of  the  whole  depends  upon  it. ' 
We  have  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  Domestic  and 
the  Technical  Education*  depends  almost  entirely  up- 
on the  Sodal.  Now  it  is  certain*  that  the  nature  of 
the  social  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  Political; 
and  the  most  important  part  of  the  Physical  (that 
which  operates  with  greatest  force  upon  ihe  greatest 
number*  the  state  of  aliment  and  labour  of  the  lower 
classes)*  is*  in  the  long-run*  determined  by  the  action 
of  the  political  madiine.  The  play*  therefor^  of  the 
political  machine  acts  immediately  upon  the  mind* 
and  with  estnordinary  power;  but  this  is  not  all ;  it 
also  acts  upon  almost  every  thing  else  by  which  the 
character  of  the  mind  is  apt  to  1^  formed. 

It  is  a  common  diservation*  that  such  as  is  the  di- 
rection given  to  the  desires  and  passions  of  men* 
such  is  the  character  of  the  men.  The  c^rectioit  is 
given  to  the  desires  and  passions  of  men  by  one 
thing*  and  one  alone ;  the  means  by  which  the  grand 
objects  of  desire  may  be  attained.  Nqw  this  is  cer- 
tain* that  the  means  by.  which  the  grand  objects  of 
desire  may  be  attained*  depend  ahm^  whoUy  upon 
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the  politick  madiine.  When  the  political  machine  Bdnettton 
is  sudi*  that  the  grand  objects  of  desire  are  sieento  II 
be  the  natural  prizes  of  g^t  and  virtuous  conduct^  Edwards. 
of  high  services  to  mankind*  and  of  the  generous  and '—  t'""*^'^ 
amiable  sentiments  from  wludi  great  endeavours  in 
the  service  of  mankind  naturaUv  proceed — it  is  natu- 
ral to  see  difiused  among  mankind  a  g^erons  ardour 
in  the  acquisition  of  idl  those  a^irable  qualities 
which  prepare  a  man  for  admirable  actions;  great  m- 
teUigence*  perfect  self-command*  and  over-'ruiing  be- 
nevdence.  When  the  political  machine  is  such  that 
tlie  grand  objects  of  desire  are  seen  to  be  the  reward* 
not  of  virtue*  not  of  talent,  but  of  subservience  to 
the  will*  and  command  over  the  affections  of  the  rul- 
ing few;  that  interest  with  the  man  odooe  is  the  only 
sore  means  to  the  next  step  in  wealdi*  or  power*  or 
oonndenlion*  and  so  on ;  the  means  of  pleasing  the 
man  above  become,  in  that  case*  the  great  ol^ect  of 
pursuit  And  as  the  fiivours  of  the  man  above  are 
necessarily  iimited— as  some*  therefore,  of  the  candi- 
dates for  his  fovour  can  only  obtain  the  objects  of 
thdr  desire  b^  disappointing  others-^e  arts  of  sup- 
planting rise  mto  importance ;  and  that  whole  tribe 
of  faculties  whidi  is  expressed  by  the  words  intrigue* 
flattery*  back-bitinff*  treadiery*  &c.*  are  the  ^hutfiil 
offspring  of  that  pditical  educatimi*  which  a  govern- 
ment* in  which  the  many  interests  of  the  subject  are 
but  a  secondary  object,  cannot  foil  to  produce,  (f.  f.)  . 

See  the  artide  Edocation*  in  the  Eneydam^ 
for  the  discussion  of  various  questions  oonnectea  ^idi 
that  subject*  and  Univkhsitiss*  in  this  Supplement. 


EDWARDS  (BnvAN)*  the  well-known  historian  of 
the  WeH  Indies,  was  bom  at  Westbnry  in  Wiltshhre* 
on  the  fist  May  174>8.  His  father  had  a  small  pa- 
ternal estate*  but  as  this  did  not  exceed  L.100  jpfron- 
ntm,  he  found  it  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
numerous  famUy*  and  endeavoured  to  improve  his  dr- 
cumstanoes  by  dealing  in  com  and  malt  This  ha- 
aardous  trade  proved*  as  it  often  does*  onlv  a  means 
of  more  deeply  involving  his  afiairs*  and  he  died  in 
l'r66*  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children  in  a  very 
distressed  situation.  Mrs  Edwards*  however*  had  two 
opulent  brothers  in  the  West  Indies*  the  eldest  of 
whom*  called  Zachary  Bayly*  possessing  a  princely 
fortune*  and  being  of  a  very  amiable  and  generous 

.  disposition*  undertook  the  support  and  education  of 
yoang  Edwards.     He  had  alrea^  been  placed  by 

,his  mther  at  the  sdiool  of  Mr  Foot*  a  aissenting 
clergyman  at  Bristol*  where  he  had  been  taught  the 
elementary  branches  of  education;  but  for  some 
reason  whidi  he  never  was  able  to  divine*  that  per- 
son was  strictly  prohibited  fltim  initiating  him  in  any 
branches  of  dassioal  learning.  He  gave  a  spedes  a£ 
instruction*  however*  not  usual  in  schools*  and  from 
wfaidi  his  pupil*  probably*  derived  the  greatest  be- 
nefit He  was  accustomed  to  make  the  boys  write 
letters,  or  radier  essays*  on  various  subjects*  sudi  as 
the  bmity  and  dignity  of  truth* — ^the  dbb'gations  to 
a  religious  life*— 4ne  benefits  of  good  education*  &c. 
giving  them*  where  it  appeared  necessary*  an  out* 
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line  of  the  arguments  whidi  might  be  employed  on 
the  subject  When  the  papers  were  given  in*  he 
made  such  observations  as  appeared  proper*  insist- 
ing, at  least*  that  they  should  be  correct  in  point  of 
grammar  and  orthography.  These  exercises  gave 
occasion  to  display  the  superior  talents  of  Edwards* 
whose  powers  of  elegant  composition  already  besan 
to  appear.  He  soon  became  the  favourite  of  his 
master*  who  liberally  praised  these  youthful  per- 
formances* and  often  transmitted  them  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  parents.  They  were  entirely  satis- 
fied; but  when  the  c^reof  his  education  devolved 
on  his  uncle*  the  a^iit  employed  by  him  at  Bris- 
tol was  much  surprised  to  nnd  an  entire  defidency 
in  classical  knowledge,  and  imputing  the  blame  to 
the  master*  removed  him  immediately  to  a  French 
boarding  school  in  the  same  dty.  ft  is  not  said, 
that  he  acquired  here  any  great  portion  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  he  became  master  m  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  having  acc^s  to  an  extensive  drculat- 
ing  library,  cultivated  a  taste  for  reading  which  ad- 
hered to  him  through  the  whole  of  his  foture  life. 

In  1759,  another  unde,  the  younger  brother  of 
him  under  whose  care  he  had  hiUierto  been*  arrived 
in  England.  He*  too*  was  possessed  of  im  ample 
fortune,  became  member  of  Parliament,  first  for 
Abingdon,  and  afterwards  for  his  native  town*  and  set 
up  a  splendid  establishment  in  London.  He  appear- 
ed quite  disposed  to  befHend  young  Edwards,  and 
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Edwardi.  even  took  him  to  reside  with  him ;  but  the  latter  ob- 
>"*  y  ^^  serves^  that  after  enumerating  hiia  external  advan* 
]  .  tages,  he  had  nothintr  else  to  say  in  fiivour  of  his 
tti^de.  What  the  bad  qualities  were«  which  drew 
forth  so  unfavourable  a  sentence,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed; but  in  a  few  months  they  separated,  and  Ed- 
wards went  out  to  his  other  unde.  In  this  friend  he 
seems  to  have  found  every  thing  he  could  desire,  the 
most  enlightened  mind,  the  sweetest  temper,  and 
most  generous  disposition.  To  this  was  added,  a 
truly  paternal  regard  for  himself,  which  was  returned 
with  all  the  warmth  of  filial  affection.  His  unde, 
finding  him  possessed  of  literary  talents,  but  defident 
in  diusical  acquirements,  engaged  a  Mr  Teale,  a 
clergyman,  and  formerly  master  of  a  free  grammar 
school,  to  reside  in  his  house,  and  cive  him  the  in- 
struction of  which  he  stood  in  need.  This  choice 
proved  most  acceptable  to  Edwards ;  he  found  in  Mr 
Teale  a  man  of  extensive  information,  and  possess- 
ing considerable  taste  in  poetry.  He  viewed  him, 
therefore,  as  a  companion  rather  than  a  teacher; 
but  this  relation  between  the  tutor  and  pupil,  how- 
ever agreeable  io  both,  was  not  favourable  for  instil- 
ling the  dry  prindples  of  grammar  and  prosody.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  their  time  was  spent  in 
tasting  the  beauties  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and  in 
laughing  at  the  comic  sallies  of  Moliere.  Mr  £d- 
waras,  upon  the  whole,  acquired,  during  this  pe- 
riod, small  Latin  and  less  Greek ;  but  he  continued 
to  practise  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
the  two  companions  sent  occasional  pieces  to  the 
colonial  newspapers. 

The  time  was  now  coming  when  Mr  Edwards's  ta- 
lents were  to  be  exercised  m  a  wider  sphere.  His 
uncle  dying,  bequeathed  to  him  his  property ;  and, 
in  1773,  he  became  heir  to  the  much  larger  estate 
of  Mr  Hume,  also  of  Jamaica.  His  wealth  and  ta- 
lents united,  now  entitled  lum  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
political  concerns  of  the  island.  In  1784,  he  pub- 
lished '^  ThouebU  on  ike  Proceedings  of  Government, 
respecting  the  Trade  of  the  West  India  Islands  wiih 
the  Ufuted  States  of  America."  This  was  followed 
by  a  speech  ddivered  at  a  firee  conference  between 
the  Council  and  Assembly  at  Jamaica,,  hdd  on  the 
S5thof  (November  1789>  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Wil- 
berforce's  propositions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
concerning  the  Slave  Trade.  It  was  in  1793,  how- 
ever, that  he  published  his  great  work,  on  which  he 
had  been  many  years  engaged,  entitled^  History, 
Civii  and  Commercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  2  vols.  4to.  He  begins  the  work  by 
giving  a  view  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies,  their  manners,  institutions,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  have  been  so  entirely  exterminated. 
This  was  foUowed  by  a  sketch  of  the  revolutions 
through  which  these  islands  have  passed  since  the 
first  European  invasion.  He  gives  next  a  geogra- 
phical ana  statistical  description  of  each  particular 
island.  He  treats  finally,  at  great  length,  on  the 
government,  social  state,  and  above  all,  the  com- 
merce, of  this  remarkable  region.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  he  enters  fully  into  its  relations  with 
the  African  coast  and  the  Negro  slave  trade.'  Mr 
Edwards,  as  a  ^reat  and  long-resident  proprietor, 
was  akuQst  inevitably  led  to  l^  a  supporter  of  this 
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traffic.  He  reasons,  however,  in  a  liberal  and  can-  Kdwu^ 
did  manner  on  the  question,  and  does  not  even  at*  >mi  "^ 
tempt  to  deny  the  extent  of  the  evils  with  which  it 
was  accompanied.  He  only  insists  that  these  evils 
have  been  overrated;  and  that  Great  Britain,  by  re- 
nouncing it  while  it  was  still  prosecuted  by  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  would  ruin  her  own  colonies^ 
without  doing  any  thing  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Africans.  In  1796,  he  published,  in  one  volume 
4to,  a  History  of  St  Domingo,  an  island  which  had 
exdted  a  deep  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves,  and  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Negro  government  In 
1 801,  a  new  addition  of  both  these  works  was  publish- 
ed, in  S  vols.  8vo,  under  the  general  title  of  History  of 
the  West  Indies.  A  fifth  edition  has  just  issued  from 
the  press.  (181 9.)  When  Park  returned  from  his 
celebrated  journey,  Mr  Edwards,  from  his  oral  infor- 
mation, drew  up  a  report  of  it,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  African  Sodety,  and  published  in  their  Trans-' 
actions.  Mr  Park  afterwards  incorporated  the jnreater 
part  of  this  into  the  general  narrative  of  his  Travels, 
in  preparing  which  he  availed  himself  much  of  the 
assistance  and  suggestions  of  Mr  Edwards.  It  has 
been  currently  said,  that  this  narrative  was  entirdy 
written  by  Mr  Edwards ;  but  as  this  assertion  has 
been  pointedly  contradicted  by  Park,  who  has  else-» 
where  shown  "respectable  talents  for  composition,  it 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  limited  sense  which 
has  now  been  stated.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Mr  Park  was  induced,  by  Mr  Edwards's  influence, 
to  give  rather  a  more  fi^vourable  view  of  the  trade 
in  slaves  than  reflection  afterwards  led  him  to  sanc- 
tion. 

Mr  Edwards,  after  his  removal  to  England,  took 
up  his  residence  at  Polygon,  near  Southampton;  and, 
in  1796^  became  member  of  Parliament  for  the  bo- 
rough oiP  Grampound,  which  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent till  his  death,  whEch  took  ^ilaceon  the  1 5th  Julv 
1800.  He  left  a  short  narrative  of  his  life,  which 
was  perfixed  to  the  edition  of  his  history  published 
in  1801.  (b.) 

EDWARDS  (Jonathan),  a  cdebrated  Ameri« 
can  metaphysician  and  divine,  was  bom  October  5, 
170s,  at  Windsor,  in  the  province  of  Connecticut. 
His  &mily  had  originally  emigrated  from  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  father,  Mr  Ti- 
mothy Edwards,  was  a  clergyman  of  great  piety  and 
respectability,  and  by  his  mother  he  was  grandson 
of  Mr  Solomon  Stoddard,  a  noted  and  z^ous  di* 
vine  of  Northampton.  Jonathan  was  accordingly 
reared  in  the  bosom  of  Puritanism,  and  all  his  ideas 
were  early  imbued  with  die  cast  of  thought,  which 
was  native  to  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung. 
There  was  something,  Indeed,  not  a  little  singu-. 
lar  in  the  prevailing  character  of  religion  in  Ame^ 
rica  in  those  days.  A  conversion  seems  to  have  been 
a  regular  era  in  a  man's  life,  which  could  be  fixed 
down  to  a  date,  as  much  as  his  coming  of  age  or 
being  married.  A  very  curious  document  remains  of 
Jonathan's  conversion,  the  whole  steps  and  progress 
of  which  he  has  detailed  for  the  behoof  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  is  a  document  which,  even  amidst  all 
its  fluent  weakness  and  extravi^ance,  impresses 
us  with  a  high  sense  of  the  genius  and  of  thjs  ^ocU\ 
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Edwaids.  of  this  remarkable  man.  Wecannot  avoid  giving  our 
y<m^^'^^  readers  a  little  insight  into  it,  eq)ecia]ly  as  it  con« 
tains  some  passages  of  deep  feeling  and  sensibility^ 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  controversial 
hardness  of  his  writings.  It  is  full  of  bursts  of  ten-i 
demess ;  and^  even  while  the  subjects  of  his  earliest 
meditations  were  the  same  dark  doctrines^  in  their 
most  tremendous  form^  which  he  afterwards  de- 
fended so  ably  by  the  help  of  his  mature  reason,-^ 
amidst  all  the  gloom  wnich  naturally  surrounds 
them^  they  seem  to  have  lefi  upon  his  mind  no 
sentiments  that  were  not  gentle  and  charitable. 
At  the  same  time,  this  document  affords  us  a  dis- 
tinct proof,  that  such  doctrines  take  their  origin, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  peculiar  circumstances  of  so- 
dety,  or  of  the  individual  mind ;  and  since  diey 
were  quite  as  fully  impressed  upon  Edwards,  before 
he  was  capable  of  any  profound  reasoning  upon 
them  as  afterwards,  ^e  presumption  is,  that  his  ear- 
ly prepossessions  came  strongly  in  aid  of  his  later 
conclusions. 

It  was  in  the  vaidftt  of  these  youthful  musings, 
thut  h^  acquired  a  full  and  firm  persuasion  of  tenets 
which  we  will  own  scarcely  seem  to  us,  to  be  either 
so  "  lovely,"  or  of  so  "  good  report,"  as  the  more 
natural  sentiments  of  his  unconverted  state,  which 
he  gave  in  exdiange  for  them.  **  I  had  a  variety 
(says  he)  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  my  soul 
mim  my  chfldhood ;  but  had  two  more  remark- 
able seasons  of  awakening,  before  I  met  with  that 
chan^  by  which  I  was  brought  to  those  new  dis- 
positions, and  that  new  sense  of  things  that  I  have 
since  had.  The  first  time  was  when  I  was  a  boy, 
some  years  before  I  went  to  college,  at  a  time  of  re- 
markdu  awakening  in  my  father's  congregation.  I 
was  dien  very  much  afiected  for  many  months,  and 
concerned  about  the  things  of  religion,"  &c.  This 
state  of  mind,  however,  rather  pa^ed  off;-  but,  in 
his  last  year  at  college,  he  was  visited  by  a  severe 
sickness,  which  made  faim  form  many  wise  and  holy 
resolutions,  which  he  was  afterwards  for  the  most 
part  enabled  to  keep.  So  fiir  well ;  but  now  follows 
the  mnd  proof  of  his  conversion :  **  From  my  child-^ 
'  hood  up,"  ne  says,  ''  my  mind  had  been  Wont  to  be 
full  of  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sove- 
reiffn^,  m  choodne  whom  he  would  to  eternal  life ; 
and  rejecting  whom  ne  pleased,  leaving  them  eternally 
to  pensh,  and  be  everliutingly  tormented  in  hell,  it 
tised  to  appear  13ce  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me.  But 
I  remember  the  time  very  well,  when  I  seemed  to  be 
convinced,  and  fullv  satisfied  as  to  this  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  his  juistice  in  thus  eternally  disposing  of 
men  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  But  never 
could  give  an  account  how,  or  by  what  means,  I  was 
thus  convinced,  not  in  the  least  imagining  in  the 
time  of  it,  nor  a  long  time  after,  that  there  was  any 
extraordinary  influence  of  God's  Spirit  in  it,  but  only 
that  now  I  saw  further,  and  my  reason  apprehended 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  it  However,  my 
mind  rested  in  it,  and  it  put  an  end  to  all  those  cavils 
and  objections  that  had  till  then  abode  wiUi  me  all 
the  preceding  part  of  my  b'fe.  And  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  alteration  in  my  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  fhmi  that  day  to 
this,  so  that  I  scarce  ever  have  found  so  much  as  the 
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rising  of  an  objection  against  God^s  sovereignty  in  ike  £dwsrd>. 
most  absolute  sense,  in  wowing  mercy  to  whom  he  will  ^^^y^m^ 
show  mercy,  and  hardening  and  etemalfy  dofnning 
whom  he  wilL  God's  absolute  sovereignty  and'  jus- 
tice, with  respect  to  salvation  and  damnation,  is  what 
my  mind  seems  to  rest  assured  of,  as  much  as  of  any 
thm^  that  I  see  with  my  eyes,"  Sec  This  doctrine 
-continued  through  all  Mr  Edwards's  life,  in  peculiar 
favour  with  him ;  apd  he  employs  the  whole  re- 
sources of  his  dialectics  to  support  it,  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  he  was  thereby  glorifying  God,  and  per- 
forming an  important  service  to  mankind. 

In  this  document  of  Mr  Edwards's  early  opinions, 
we  have  said,  that,  amidst  all  their  horrors,  there  are 
many  intimations  of  the  natural  fineness  and  sen- 
sibility of  his  spirit.  The  following  passages  are 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  have  about  them  a  tone 
almost  of  pastoral,  or  rather  scriptural  poetry :  "  Not 
long  after  I  first  began  to  experience  these  things, 
I  gave  an  account  to  my  father  of  some  things 
that  had  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was  pretty  much 
affected  by  the  discourse  we  had  together;  and 
when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  wSked  abroad 
alone,  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father's  pasture, 
for  contemplation.  And  as  I  was  walking  there, 
and  looked  up  on  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came 
into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  ma- 
jesty and  grace  of  God,  that  I  know  not  how  to  ex- 
press  God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  pu- 
rity and  love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing;  in 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  douds  and  blue 
sky ;  in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees ;  in  the  water,  and 
all  nature ;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  of- 
ten used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time,  . 
and  so,  in  the  day-time,  spent  much  time  in  view- 
ing the  clouds  and  sky,  to  behold  the  sweet  gloiy  of 
God  in  these  things ;  in  the  mean  time,  singing 
forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  of  the    ' 

Creator  and  Redeemer. I  used  to  be  a  person 

uncommonly  terrified  with  thunder ;  and  it  used  to 
strike  me  with  terror,  when  I  saw  a  thunder-storm 
rising ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  reioiced  me.  I  - 
felt  God  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  t£under-storm, 
and  used  to  take  an  opportuni^  at  such  dmes  to  ^ 
myself  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  tiie  lightnings 
play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's 
thunder,''  &c.  These  confessions  have  let  us  already 
into  the  innde  of  Edwards's  mind,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  return  upon  them,  while  we  pursue  the  ac- 
count of  his  studies,  life,  and  writings.  There  is  a 
poetry  and  grandeur  in  some  of  his  passages  of  this 
sort,  which  show  a  moral  sublimity  of  genius  in  the 
midst  of  enthusiastic  reveries,  often,  in  inferior  minds, 
more  productive  of  dark  and  disorderly  sentiments, 
than  of  sound  and  elevated  piety.  When  he  comes, 
however,  to  reason  on  his  thedlogical  or  philosophi- 
cal tenets,  he  is  no  longer  either  an  enthusiast  or 
a  poet ;  for  he  then  proceeds  with  all  the  pertinaci- 
ty and  ingenuity  of  a  hard-headed  special-pleading 
lawyer. 

He  went  young  to  Yule  College,  and,  so  early 
as  his  thirteenth  yearj  had  read  Locke  On  the  I/ir- 
man  Understandings  with  great  delight  and  pro- 
fit He  had  a  great  taste  for  natural  philosophy, 
but  the  moral  and  divine  sciences  were  hisr  chief 
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Sdwudi.  object;  and  lifter  a  long  reaidenoe  at  college,  dar« 
>  ■  ^  m^  ing  which  time  he  prepared  himself  assiduoualy  for 
the  ministry,  he  was  in  doe  form  licensed  to  preach. 
In  August  1722,  he  was  invited  to  preach  to  the 
English  Presbyterians  at  New  York,  where  he  con« ' 
tinned  with  approbation  above  ei^ht  months;  but 
as  this  society  was  too  small,  to  mamtain  a  preacher, 
he  returned,  in  the  year  ij^S^  to  his  Cither's  house 
at  Connecticut,  where,  for  some  time,  he  applied 
to  his  studies  with  much  industry  and  perseverance ; 
and  this  severe  application  became  habitual  to  him, 
although  he  was  m  a  delicate  constitution.  In  the 
spring  of  1724,  having  taken  his  master's  degree, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Yule  College,  being 
then  in  his  twenty-first  year;  an  office  which,  not- 
withstanding his  youth,  he  filled  for  two  years  with 
ffreat  success  and  reputatuxk  In  September  1726^ 
he  received,  an  invitation  from  the  people  of  Nortlv 
ampton  in  Connecticut,  to  become  assistant  to  his 
mother's  &ther,  Mr  Stoddard,  to  whom  he  was 
ordained  coUeague  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
continued  pastor  of  this  congregation  till  the  year 
1750.  During  this  time  he  married,  had  many 
children,  and  wrote  several  pious  and  useful  trea- 
tises, chiefly  su^mted  by  the  events  of  the  times; 
such  as  his  '^  Faiihfid  Narraihe  of  the  Surprinng 
Work  of  God,  in  me  Conversion  rf  nun^  Hundred 
Souls  in  Northampton"  (for  these,  as  his  biographer  * 
tells  us,  were  remarkable  times  for  the  out-pouring 
of  God's  Spirit) ;  but  particularly  a  sensible  ttid  use- 
ful treatise  on  ReligiMis  Affections,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  restrain  the  extravagance  and  fima- 
ticism  into  which,  under  these  strong  impressions, 
the  religion  of  his  flock  was  but  too  apt  to  run.  He 
was  a  most  faithful  and  conscientious  minister,  but 
at  Uat  fell  under  the  odium  of  his  ^wple,  firom 
no  other  cause  but  his  anxiety  for  their  spiritual 
interests.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very 
stiff-necked  generation,  full  of  absurd  whimsical  va- 
^ries  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  very  little  of  its  opirit  in  their  lives  auod 
conversations:  They  had  all  a  vmce  in  tiie  elec- 
tion and  continuance  of  their  deigyman,  and  they 
were  veiy  ready  to  seize  any  of^portunity  to  show 
their  power.  Mr  Edwards  dUscovcgred  that  some  li- 
centious books  had  got  among  the  joath  of  lus  ooc^ 
^gation ;  a  &ct  as  to  which  he  wished  some  inves- 
tigation to  take  place ;  and  this  was  the  first  point 
upon  which  his  people  flew  off  from  hinu  There  was 
afterwards  another  jpoint  about  the  adooinistration  of 
the  Holy  Communion.  His  grand&ther,  Mr  Stod- 
dard, it  seems,  had  a  notion,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  was  a  moment  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  was  much  disposed  to  seize  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners;  and  that,  therefore,  the  most 
notorious  sinners  were  to  be,  without  scruple,  admit- 
ted to  that  holy  ordinance,  in  the  hope  that  this  con- 
version would  ML  upon  them.  T£b  result  of  this 
precious  notion  was,  that  the  utmost  licentiousness, 
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mingled  as  it  was  with  wild  religious  fimdea  floating  Bdwiit. 
in  every  br8in>  began  to  prevaif  among  the  peo|^  ^^-y  ^ 
When  Mr  Edwards,  on  his  grandfather's  death,  got 
the  entire  charge,  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  cha^pe 
in  this  particular.  But  the  outcry  against  him  was 
loud  and  overbearing.  Even  his  brethren  of  the 
clergy  tamely  gave  way  to  it ;  and  this  excellent,  aUe, 
and  pious  clergyman  was  thus  driven  away  by  the 
misguided  flockj  for  whom  he  had  laboured  assidu- 
ously for  twenty-four  years;  and  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  with  a  wife  and  a  large  fiunily,  was 
thrown  upon  the  world,  and  the  care  of  Providence. 

His  next  position  was  at  Stockbridge,  in  the 
western  part  of  Massuchi^setts  Bay,  where  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of 'a  mission  for  convertmg  the  In- 
dians. He  was  not  enabled  to  do  much  as  a  mis- 
sionary, but  here  he^had  a  great  deal  of  leisure, 
which  he  employed  in  writing  his  principal  works. 
It  was  now  he  completed  his  chief  tretttise,  on  the 
subject  o£  firee-will ;  concerning  the  nqpid  execution 
of  which,  we  have  the  followinffinformation  in  the 
Beveraid  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Wellwood's  very  in- 
teresting I^e  ofDr  Ersktne.-^"  It  was  not  till  the 
month  m  July  1752,  that  he  appears  to  have  resum^ 
ed  his  studies  on  the  subject  of  free-will;  for  on  the 
7th  of  that  month  he  writes  Dr  Erskine,  that  'he 
hoped  soon  to  be  at  leisure  to  resume  his  design ;' 
and  gives  him  another  sketch  of  the  plan  of  his  book, 
in  whic^,  though  there  be  nothing  new,  the»e  is 
more  detidl  than  in  that  which  he  had  formerly  sent 
him.  Whatever  opinion  (continues  this  able  writer) 
may  be  held,  with  regard  to  Mr^Edwards's  argument, 
it  must  appear  astomshing  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  difficiuty  of  his  sutject,  that,  in 
nine  months  fWxn  the  date  of  this  letter  (on  the  14th 
of  April  1753),  he  could  write  Dr  Erskine,  that  he 
had  almost  fiiushed  the  first  dran|^t  of  what  he  ori- 
ginally intended;  though  he  was  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  delaying  the  publication  till  he  knew  the  re- 
sult of  propossls  which  he  had  drculated,  for  print- 
ins  his  book  by  subscription.  His  book  was  pub- 
liued  in  1754,  and  tho«igh  he  had  made  some  pr«>- 
gress  in  preparinghis  materials  befiore  he  left  North-' 
ampton,  was  oertSnly  written,  and  nearly  completed, 
wiuiin  the  time  asootainad  by  the  two  letters  re- 
ferred tp,  and  must  be  admitted  to  convey  a  very 
strildng  idea,  both  of  his  mental  sesourees,  and  o€ 
his  literary,  ardour." 

In  1757,  on  the  death*of  Mr  Aaron  Burr,  Mr  Ed- 
wttids  was  diosen  President  of  New  Jersey  CoUcge. 
He  had  been  here,  however,  a  very  shcat  tune,  wheo 
he  was  carried  off,  on  Marches,  1758,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  yei^  of  his  age,  by  the  smalL-poK.  This  disease 
was,  at  that  time,  raging  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr  Edwards,  who  had  never  hadjt,  proposed  to  be 
inoculated,  which  his  physicians  approved  of.  He 
had  the  disease  fiivoimbly,  but  a  secondary  fever 
set  in,  and,  by  reason  of  a  number  of  pustules  in  his 
throat,  the  obstruction  was  such  that  he  oouki  not 


*  This  primitive  piece  of  bioffraphv,  from  which  all  our  Quotations  are  taken,  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of 
sermons  published  after  Mr.  Edwards's  death.  Its  author  is  not  mentioned.  The  editicni  from  which  we 
quote,  is  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Alexander  Jardine,  1799. 
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nJi^  ^^'^  swallow  the  necessary  medicines,  and  the  fatal  result 
V  ■  .  *^^  was  what  we  have  stated.  The  character  of  Mr  Ed- 
ua  ;:n::a3i  wards  is  that  of  a  .very  primitive,  self-mortified,  sim* 
pie,  and  amiable  man,  and  afibrds  a  strong  proof  of 
the  pointer  a£  genoitie  Christian  piety  upon  the  heart 
in  spite  of  the  most  dark  and.  awful  tenets.  He 
was  sc^ely  occupied  with  his  prolessional  duties  and 
his  theological  studies,  insomuch,  as  is  mentioned  with 
inimitable  simplicity  by  the  author  of  his  life,  "  that 
he  was  less  acquainted  with  most  of  his  temporal  af- 
fiuTS  than  many  of  his  neighbours,  and  seldimi  knew 
when  and  by  whom  his  forage  for  winter  was  gathered 
in,  .or  how  many  milk-kine  he  had ;  whence  his  table 
was  furnished,"  &c.  Mrs  Edwards,  however,  a  most 
valuable  and  sensible  woman,  fully  supplied  his  de- 
fects in  these  particulars.  We  must  quote  another 
passage  from  this  pece  of  biographer,  wnich  is  equal 
in  simplicity,  though  by  no  means  m  any  thing  ebe, 
_  __  to  some  of  die  exquisite  biographies  of  Isaac  Walton. 
cerniics*  A:fter  being  informed  that  he  did  not  permit  dancing 
tu jom  V  (l^e  1^^  A  sermon  against  that  amusement),  we  are 
Vionmiff^'^  taldthst'^heaUowednothisdiildrentobeffomhome 

-  ]tui6— '£  *  *^^  ™°®  o'dodc  at  night,  when  they  went  abroad  to 
'it  be  iw^«  "^  ^^^  friends  and  companions ;  neither  were  they 

'•  eA  rf£«  allowed  to  sit  up  much  after  that  time,  in  his  own 
^^^\a  Oris  house,  when  any  came  to  make  them  a  visit  If  any 
.^  1^'  gentleman  desired  acquaintance  wi^  his  daughters, 
'b^kfl£ik^  after  handsomely  introducing  himself,  by  properly 
k^MiW*  consulting  the  parents,  he  was  allowed  all  pro- 
trc  ^  f\"^  per  opportunity  for  it,  and  a  room  and  Jtre,  if 
^  *^!^(rLa  needed ;  but  must  not  intrude  on  the  proper  hdurs 
m  (qpULiB^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  sleep,  nor  the  religion  ana  oider  of  the 

hmg  to  V  J4f  Edwards  comes  nearer  Bidiop  Butler  as  a 

^coitT  di^^  philosophi^Bl  divine  than  any  other  theoloffian  with 
j-teo^^f'  vfhoax  we  are  acquainted.      His  style,  like  But- 

-  J  viite  I^'^  i^s,  is  very  much  that  of  a  man  thinking  aloud. 
^  6rstdi^'  In  both  these  authors  the  train  of  thinking  in 
.  -h  be «*^  their  own  minds  is  move  deariy  exhibited  to  us 

'^:ctuM  ^  '^than,  perhaps,  by  any  other  writer;  while  they  diow' 
h  be  W  0>^us,  with  great  truth  and  distinctness,  what  their  no- 
^;rcac  ft'tions  are,  and  how  they  came  by  them,  with  very 
.v^J^^Thch^^HMle  concern  about  the  form  of  expression  in  whidi 
;'V^j^i^they  are  brought  out  Butler,  however,  had  a  lar- 
'  -rriii0.^^gerraindthan£dwards^andwasbynomeanssomudi 
^^^  bf^'o^  *  special  pleader.  He  may  be,  therefote,  less 
^\^^fid  »%cute,  but  he  is  more  comprdiensive,  and  gives 
'*yf.  j^  fairer  play  to  every  opposing  argument  We  do  not 
^  mean  nere  to  enter  into  any  of  Edwards'^  specula- 

/>y.^#%ions.    Both  on  the  suhie^  of  Original  1^,  and  on 
J    ^}^khe  Fteedom  of  the  mil,  he  seems  to  us  to  unite 
i^^-*^  -^ife  great  deal  too  doeely  the  views  whidi  origpated, 
'^^^^^  fSkas  we  have  seen,  in  no  small  degree,  amidst  ms  early 
n  M^^^_^  reveries,  with  the  infallible  discoveries  of  divine  reve^ 
"5  ''^  ^^^liation.    Our  notaon  i8>  that  in  all  discussions  on  such 
'  -•*  ^^^nubgects  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  the  speeula- 
r^  ^sts  have  forgotten  how  little  a  part  either  of  the  his- 
^,>ofy  or  the  nature  of  man  we  are,  in  fact,  acquainted 
^g^ivith;  and  how  read^jr  weaver  are» in lajring the foo»- 
^^datioBs  of  our  theories,  to  nlaoe  a  tortoite  beneath 
^'h»  elqphant    The  whole  cBfficolty,  for  inatance,  on 
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the  freedom  of  the  will,  turns  upon  a  puzzle  in  the  Edwaidi. 
idea  of  cause  and  efiect.  Pernaps  this  idea  is  fiur  >Mi>y  ^ 
from  being  precise  in  our  minds  [Mr  Edwards  uses 
it  very  loosely  in  his  speculations),  and  yet  we  do  not 
scrinile,  in  our  reasonings  upon  it,  to  draw  the  most 
positive  inferences  from  the  assumptions  which  we 
lay  down«  We  suspect,  for  our  parts,  that  the 
true  and  accurate  notion  of  causation  always  in- 
volves the  idea  of  vdition,  and,  in  that  supposition, 
to  ask  for  the  cause  of  volition  itself  is  absurd.  It 
may  be  very  true,  that  we  cannot  will  to  do  any 
thing  without  previous  thought  or  motive;  neither 
can  we  think  without  previous  existence.  But  is  our 
existence  the  cause  of  our  thinking  ?  Just  as  much 
as  our  thinking  is  the  cause  of  our  ndUing.  We  are 
far,  however,  from  wishing  to  add  our  own  crude 
conceptions  to  those  which  have  been  piled  up  upcm 
this  subject  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  without,  we  believe,  doing  the  slightest 
service  to  the  cause  of  moral  and  relieious  truth,  or 
doing  any  thing,  in  shwt,  except  affording  an  ex- 
ercise for  ingenuity,  and  too  often  a  handle  for  the 
most  uncharitable  rancour  and  presumptuous  absur- 
dity. Mr  Edwards,  with  all  his  great  powers,  has, 
accordingly,  we  apprehend,  done  but  little  good  to 
the  world,— we  mean  as  a  philosopher, — ^for  he  did 
much  good  in  his  own  day,  while  ne  was  living  the 
lifo  of  a  zealous  andfaithfol  Christian  minister.  But 
it  i9  "  thus  we  play  the  fools  with,  the  time;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock, 
us."  Exalted  above  all  the  Mly  of  human  wisdom, 
the  spirit  of  this  truly  good  and  pious  man  is  now, 
it  may  be,  disposed  to  regard  with  some  such  sen- 
timent many  of  his  own  former  moat  severe  and  la- 
borious speculations,  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
serious  belief,  that  if  <<  the  knots  of  Calvinism  wei^ 
trimmed  off,  or  its  doctrines,  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  them,  were  not  rigidly  maintained,  a  man 
could  nowhere  set  his  foot  down  with  consistency  and 
safety,  short  of  Deism,  or  even  Atheism  itself,  or  ra- 
ther universal  Scepticism !" 

Edwards's  works  consist  of  several  volumes  of 
sermons,  printed  at  various  times,  and  often  reprint- 
ed in  this  country  as  wdi  as  in  America.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote,  I.  A  Treiaise  concerning  BeSgious 
Affections,  1746,  8va  22.  An  accmmi  of  the  Lffe  ^ 
the  Severend  David  Brainerd,  1749,  8vo.  3.  An 
Inquiry  into  the  QftaUfications  for  fOl  Communion  in 
the  Visible  Ckurdh,  1749;  intended  as  a  vindication 
of  his  principles  in  the  matter  which  occasioned  his 
dismission  from  Northampton.  4.  A  careful  and 
strict  Inmarif  ifUo  the  Modem  Notion  of  that  Free^ 
Ann  of  Wm,  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral 
^g^f^f  1754.  5.  The  great  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  defended;  containing  a  Bepi^  ta  the  Obfec" 
tions  of  Dr.  John  Timlor,  1758.  6.  A  History  of  B^ 
desnpiiotu  7*  Miscellaneous  Observations  tm  Importamt 
Theohgieal  SMects,  London,  1798.  8.  Remarks 
on  Important  TTteologietd  Controversies.  Ibid.  1796u 
Some  of  these  were  posthumous,  as  were  a  few  other 
tiBOta  of  less  importances  written  by  hun*      (v.  v.) 
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liAtett  Pub-  0£CT.  I.  Introductory  view  of  the  latest  Publications 
ficadoDi.  relating  to  Egypt— II.  Pantheon. — III.  Historiogra- 

^-nr«^  phy. — IV.  C^endar. — V.  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 
—VI,  Analysis  of  the  triple  Inscription. — ^VII.  Ru- 
diment of  a  Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary. — VIII.  Va- 
rious Monuments  of  the  .Egyptians. 

Section  I. — Introductory  tiew  of  the  latest  Publico^ 
turns  relating  to  E^pt» 

The  antiquities  and  literature  of  Egypt  have  al- 
ways been  considered,  on  account  of  the  very  early 
progress  which  its  inhabitants  had  made  in  the  arts 
of  civilised  life,  as  objects  of  the  highest  interest  and 
curiosity,  though  involved  in  inextricable  obscurity ; 
but  we  have  acouired,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  are  still  continuing  to  acquire, 
sudi  additional  information  respecting  them,  as  pro- 
mises^ if  completely  confirmed  by  future  researdies, 
to  establish  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
this  marvellous  country  on  a  new  and  a  sure  founda*- 
tion. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  labours  of  the  French 
Institute  at  Cairo  has  been  communicated  to  the 
public  in  a  work  of  unexampled  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, the  ponderous  Description  de  FEgi/pte, 
about  one  half  (»f  which  only  has  hitherto  appeared. 
Many  of  the  monuments  brought  by  the  British  army 
to  England  have  also  been  accurately  and  elegantly 
engraved  in  this  country ;  and  a  variety  of  travellers 
of  different  nations  have  published  accounts  of  thcnr 
numerous  observations  and  discoveries  made  in 
Egypt  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  first  in  order  of  these,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice,  is  Mr  William  Hamilton's  volume,  entitla^ 
Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Turkey.  Part  I.  ^gyp- 
iiaca,  4to,  London,  1809*  It  appears  that  the  power 
of  the  French  in  Egypt  having  terminated  in  Sep- 
tember 1801,  the  temporary  possession  of  the  coun- 
try was  at  first  divided  between  the  Turks,  the  Ma- 
melukes, the  Arabs,  and  the  English,  a  circumstance 
which  afforded  some  convenience  to  a  European  tra- 
veller, although  it  had  no  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
qphere  of  his  observations.  In  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, Captain  Leake  and  Lieutenant  Hayes  were, 
appointed,  by  General  Hutchinson,  to  make  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  country  beyond  it,  if 
it  should  be  found  practicable  to  penetrate  further 
south.  Mr  Hamilton,  who  had  resided  at  the  Bri- 
tish head  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  corresponding 
with  Lord  Elgi.n  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  was 
now  at  libertv  to  join  these  gentlemen  in  their  expe- 
dition ;  and  the  various  infcmnation  which,  with  their 
assistance,  he  collected,  respecting  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  magnificence,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  good  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  indus^ 
try  and  accuracy  cf  the  whole  party.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and 
of  a  multitude  of  other  difficulties,  both  moral  and 
physical,  they  were  unable  to  proceed  further  south 


than  a  few  hours'  joiumey  bevond  Syene,  to  a  village  Latest  Pi... 
called  Debod,  opposite  to  which  they  observed  £e  J>«»»o«^ 
ruins  of  Barembre,  the  Parembole  of  the  ancients;  ^""nr^ 
and  among  these  they  found  a  Greek  dedication  of  s 
temple  to  Isis,  by  Ptolemy  Philometorandhis  queen. 
They  collected,  also,  a  variety  of  inscriptions  from 
other  parts  of  Egypt,  to  which  they  added  drawings 
and  descriptions  of  die  remauis  of  the  buildings  to 
which  they  belonged;  and,  at  AleAafidria,  in  parti'- 
cular,  Mr  Hamilton  was  enabled,  in  company  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  by  examining  the  inscription 
on  Pompey's  pillar,  in  different  positions  of  the  sun^ 
to  ascertain  the  name  Diocletian,  as  d)at  of  the  em- 
peror to  whom  it  was  dedicated ;  and  to  find  some 
traces  of  the  name  of  Pompeius,  who  has  been 
shown  by  Mr  Quatremere  to  have  been  a  prefect  of 
Egypt  under  that  emperor.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  Coptic  inscriptions,  which  are 
sometimes  found  mixed  with  the  Greek,  have  not 
been  more  generally  copied  by  travellers,  since  it  is 
only  among  these  that  we  can  hope  to  find  any 
traces  of  the  vernacular  nomeclature  of  the  Egyp^ 
tian  mythology ;  although,  from  the  few  spedmens 
which  have  been  hitherto  examined,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  introduction  of  the  Coptic  character 
was  only  coeval  with  that  of  Christianityi 

Mr  IBadia,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  into  the  east  oh  the  business  of  the  French 
'  government,  has  published  two  volumes  of  his  Tra- 
vels, under  the  name  of  AU  Bey.  They  contain 
some  documents  relating  to  the  recent  history  and 
present-state  of  Egjrpt,  but  very  little  informaticm 
respecting  its  antiquities. 

Mr  Legh  and  Mr  Smelt  visited  Egypt  in  1812. 
They  extended  their  tour  as  fiir  as  Ibnm,  and  ob^ 
served,  in  their  way,  many  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, some  of  whidi  were  in  perfect  preservation  ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  attain  the  second  cataract, 
which  was  said  to  be  three  days'  joumev  further 
south.  At  Cairo,  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pasha 
Mohammed  AH,  under  whom  they  ''  found  Egypt 
in  a  state  of  greater  tranquillity  than  it  had  emoyed 
for  many  years,  a  change  for  which  it  is  entirely  in- 
debted to  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  present 
Pasha."  It  appears  that  soon  after  the  English  had 
evacuated  the  country,  the  Mamdukes  were  driven 
by  their  rivals  into  Upper  Egypt;  they,  however, 
regained  a  momentary  influence  in  Cairo  after  the 
deposition  of  Mohammed  Pasha  by  his  Albanian 
soldiers ;  but  they  were  soon  again  expelled  by  these 
same  troops,  with  whom  they  had  formed  a  tempo- 
rary alliance;  and  the  present  Pasha,  Mdiammed 
Ali,  who  had  been  formerly  captain  of  a  pirate  boat 
in  the  Archipelago,  was  made  chief  of  tnese  insur- 
gents) whom,  according  to  Ali  Bey,  he  was  at  first 
obliged  to  indulge  in  aU  their  licentiousness ;  but  he 
promised  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  should  be  safe  to 
walk  the  strieets  of  Cairo  ''  with  both  hands  full  of 

fold,"  and  Mr  Legh  found  that  he  had  completely 
ept  hi3  word.    He  was  then  occupied  in  prepara^ 
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listest  Pub«tioiis  against  the  Wahabees,  and  his  interconrse  with 
licationi.    £ngiand  matearially  assisted  him  in  his  various  pur- 
suits. 

Besides  some  other  interesting  antiquities  which 
he  collected^  Mr  Legh  obtained  m  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine a  few  Thebaic  numuscripts,  written  with  a 
chalybeate  ink  on  skins  of  leather,  which  he  has  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.  They  appear  to  be 
principally  conveyances  of  estates,  dated  at  Cyrshe 
orGyrshe,  a  place  50  or  €0  miles  beyond  Essouan 
or  Syene ;  and,  though  unimportant  in  themselves, 
they  tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nubia  in  the  middle  ages.  This  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  some  late  travellers 
and  geographers,  although  it  was  formerly  remark- 
able for  having  been,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
one  of  the  first  that  embraced  Christianity,  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Queen  Candace,  one  of  whose  ser- 
vanti  was  baptized  by  St  Philip  (Acts  viii.) ;  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  the  Candace,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  hav- 
ing attacked  the  province  of  Egypt,  and  having  been 
conquered  by  Petronius  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  kingdom  of  Nubia  extended  as  far  north  as 
Syene,  which  continued  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
Musstdman  power  in  the  tenth  century,  and  probably 
much  later.  To  the  south  it  originally  comnrehend- 
ed  Ethiopia,  its  capital,  Meroe,  being  placed  in  lati^ 
tude  17^ J  on  an  island  in  the  Nile,  or  rather  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  its  principal  branches.  Can- 
dace had  also  a  palace  at  Napata,  which  Pliny  makes 
about  500  Roman  miles  beyond  Syene,  and  560 
short  of  Meroe.  In  the  seventh  century,  the  Nubi- 
ans seem  nominally  to  have  been  made  tributary  to 
the  Arabs ;  but  they  remained,  in  fact,  almost  whol- 
ly independent  of  them  in  their  government,  and 
their  religion* was  entirely  subjected  to  the  rairitual 
direction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria*  Early  in 
the  tenth,  the  Nubians  attacked  Syene,  not  as  rebels, 
but  as  legitimate  enemies.  They  were,  however,  re- 
pulsed soon  afterwards.  A  litUe  later,  we  find  that 
George,  king  of  Nubia,  was  a  mediator  between  the 
kine  of  Abyssinia  and  the  patriarch,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  send  bishops  from  Alexandria  into  Etnio- 
pia.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Solomon,  king  of  Nu- 
bia, abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew  George,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery,  within  three  days'  journey  of 
Syene;  whence  he  was  brought  by  the  Saracen^  to 
Cairo,  and  there  treated  with  great  attention  as  a  sort 
of  state  prisoner.  It  is  also  said,  that  a  king  Cyriac 
once  raised  lOO/KK)  men  to  assist  the  Christians 
against  the  Mussulmen ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
number  renders  the  whole  story  more  than  doubtful. 
We  learn  from  Hartmann's  notes  on  Edrisi/  that 
Abulfeda  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Bakui  in  the 
fifteenth,  spoke  of  the  Nubians  as  still  Christians ; 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  continued  ia 
exercise  their  religion  till  about  the  time  of  Sultan 
Selim,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if 
not  still  later;  for  Vandeb,  who  was  at  Siut  in  1675, 
tells  us,  that  the  churches  were  then  still  entire, 
though  they  were  shut  up.  Christianity  having 
become  completely  extinct  for  want  of  pastors. 
He  gives  us  the  names  of  seventeen  bishopiicks, 
wUd^  had  constituted  three  provinoesi   the  first 


province  he  calls  Maracu,  and  attributes  to  it  theUtest  Fab- 
bidiopricks  of  KoHa,  Ibrimj  Bitcoras,  Dunkah  or  lic»«>on§. 
Dun^ala,  Sat,  Termm,  and  Scienhur;   the  second  ^*-"  ^  "—^ 
province  seems  to  hold  a  middle  place :  and,  in  the 
third,,  he  mentions  Soper  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,    . 
without  notiging  Nuabah,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
the  metropolis  hj  the  Arabic  authors.    D'Herbelot, 
who  died  in  1695,  speaks  of  a  patriarch  still  resident 
at  Dungola,  and  appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria.    There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  "  King  John,"  mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Gyrshe  as  a  Christian,  must  have  been  a  king  of  Nu- 
bia, and  rather  a  predecessor  of  the  Mek  of  Dungo- 
la, than  a  Greek  Emperor,  whose  authority  was  pro- 
bably never  acknowledged  in  this  country,  and  least  of     * 
all  when  Egypt  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabians. 
(Strabo,  Book  XVII.  .  Pliny,  Book  VI.  Chap.  xxix. 
Hist.  Buzant,  Vol.  XXI.  Ancient  [Universal  History, 
fol.  Vol.  VII.    Modem  Universal  History,  Vol.  I. 
Vansleb,  Hist,  de   VEgl  dAlexandrie,  Par.    1677,' 
p.  29.  D'Herbelot,  BibL  Orient,   Narrative  of  a  Jour^^ 
ney  in  Egypt,  and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts. 
By  Thomas  Legh,  M.P.  4to.  Lond.  I8I6.     Sepul-^ 
chral  Inscriptions  from  Nubia,  Ardueologia,  XIX« 

p.  169.) 

The  remains  of  the  diurches  mentioned  by  Vans- 
leb were  observed,  in  many  parts  of  Nubia,  by  Cap- 
tain Light  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  covered  generally 
with  paintings  of  scnptural  subjects,  and  not  uncom- 
monly appearing  to  have  been  originally  built  for 
pagan  temples.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  he  says, 
"  was  named  as  sovereign"  of  the  country,  "  in  all 
transactions"  between  Cairo  and  Assouan;  beyond 
this,  as  far  as  Ibrim,  which  was  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
pedition, "  the  reigning  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  con- 
sidered as  the  sovereign,"  though  the  neighbouring 
"  cashiefs  power  was  plainly  feared  more."  At 
Dakki  Captain  Light  found  the  name  of  Hermes  in-. 
scribed  as  that  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  si- 
tuated there  must  have  been  dedicated ;  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  inquire  if  any  hieroglyphics  can  still 
be  found  on  this  remarkable  edifice,  which  will  bear 
a  similar  interpretation,  f  Memoirs  relating  to  Eti^ 
ropean  and  Astatic  Turkey.  Edited  by  R.  Walpole, 
M.A.  4ta  Lond.  1817-     P-  402,  465.) 

Captain  Light  has  more  recently  published  a  se- 
parate volume  of  his  Travels,  4to,  London,  1818. 
He  informs  us,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  Mohammed 
Pasha,  two  others  were  elected  by  the  troops  to  the 
same  dignity,  each  of  whom  remained  in  power  a 
few  weeks  onl^.  The  last  of  them  had  appointed 
Mahommed  Ah  as  his  general,  to  command  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Mamelukes,  but  having  succeed- 
ed in  chedcing  the  ienemy,  the  victorious  general  re- 
turned to  expel  and  take  place  of  his  master.  This 
remarkable  person  was  originally  a  Thradan ;  and  he 
has  certainly  given  sufficient  proofs  of  the  *'  vigour"* 
of  his  character  in  his  transactions  with  the  Mame- 
lukes, with  whom  he  conduded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
a^nst  the  Wahabees;  for  when  they  had  sent  the 
stipulated  force  of  1500  men  to  co-operate  with  him, 
he  put  to  death  every  man  of  them  in  a  single  morn- 
ing. He  succeeded,  however,  in  rescuing  the  holy 
dties  from  the  power  of  the  Wahabees,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  these  dties  ostensibly  ob- 
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JUtat  Pub-tained  him  the  favour  and  countbnaiioe  of  the  Porte, 
Ucfttioni.  notwitfasUnding  the  general  ineobordiiiAtioii  of  his 

Mr  Walpok's  collection  contiiDe  alao  some  dder 
papers  of  the  late  Mr  Davison,  who  was  British 
consul  at  .Algiers,  and  aocompanied  Mr  Wortley 
Montague  to  Egypt  in  1763.  Mr  Davison  discover- 
ed in  the  great  pyramid,  a  room  before  unknown, 
immediately  over  the  chamber  which  contains  the 
sarcophagus ;  and  he  descended  the  three  successive 
wells,  to  the  depth  of  155  feet  He  also  describes 
the  catacombs  o£  Alexandria,  which  seem  to  have 
been  principally  employed  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  that  city.  The  same  volume  contains  a  very  in« 
teresting  account  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  mo< 
dern  Egypt,  from  the  journal  of  Dr  Hume. 

A  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Egypt,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leake's  accurate  and 
elegant  mw  of  that  country,  comprehending  also  a 
sketch  of  Nubia,  as  far  as  the  southern  cataract, 
which  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  the  existing  re** 
mains  of  antiquity.  Besides  the  results  of  his  own 
personal  survey.  Colonel  Leake  has  employed  the 
observations  of  ^e  French  astronomers  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  situation  of  the  different  places ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  remoter  parts,  he  has  had 
the  advantage  of  consultmg  the  manuscript  papers 
of  the  late  lamented  Mr  Burckhardt,  who  unhappily 
fell  a  victim  to  a  dysentery  at  Cairo,  in  October 
1817>  after  having  obtained,  by  a  Ions  rendence  in 
the  country,  und^  the  name  of  Shekh  Ibrahim,  an 
intimate  (acquaintance  with  every  thing  Umt  could 
have  tended  to  &cilitate  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  projected  expedition  into  parts  of  ^e  continent 
still  more  remote.  Besides  the  ruins  of  Greek 
churdies,  scattered  throughout  this  country,  the 
principal  points  of  Nubia,  whidi  are  remark^  as  ex- 
nibiti^  remains  of  still  greater  antiquity,  are  the 
Parembole  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  near  Debod, 
and  Taitzi,  now  Klitzie,  both  of  which  had  been  vi- 
sited  by  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr  Hamilton;  Kaidassy 
or  Gartaas;  Taphis  and  Contra  Taplus,  now  Ta&; 
Kalabshe,  the  ancient  Talmis;  Merowan,  the  ancient 
Tutzis,  near  Gyrshe ;  Pselds,  now  Dakki,and  Corte, 
still  Korti;  Maharraka,  supposed  to  be  the  Hierosy- 
caminon  of  the  Itinerary,  and  which  may,  very  possi- 
bly, have  been  the  Manicu  mentioned  by  Vanskb  as 
an  archbishoprick ;  Seboua;  Hasseya;  Derr;  Ibrim, 
the  Premnis  of  the  ancients ;  Ebsambal,  perhaps  the 
Abocds,  with  its  two  temples,  still  better  known  bv 
the  labours  of  the  active  and  ingenious  Belzoni ;  Bey  1- 
lany,  or  rather  Fereyg;  Serra,  probably  Phthuris; 
Sukkoy,  periiaps  Cambusis;  Samne,  not  improb^ly 
the  Acina  of  Nero's  spies;  Aamara,  possibly  Stady- 
sis;  and  Soleb,  not  far  short  of  the  south^nmost  ca- 
taract, where  the  author  is  disposed  to  place  the 
Napata  of  the  ancients,  in  latitude  about  19^^:  a 
situation  which  would  agree  very  well  witb  the  dis- 
tances of  Napata  from  Syene  and  from  Meroe;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  this  cataract  can  be  so 
far  south  as  even  20«,  omsistently  with  the  testimo- 
ny  of  other  geographers  respecting  the  latitudes  of 
Mosho  and  Sukkot;  and,  indeed,  the  course  of  the 
river  is  laid  down  more  nearly  north  and  south  tlum 


the  description  of  Burekhardt  requires.  We  may, 
however,  expect  much  information  on  this  subject, 
from  the  observations  which  have  been  more  recently 
itoade  in  the  lower  parts  of  Nubia,  b^  Captain 
Corry  of  the  Navy,  who  has  visited  them^in  oompa^ 
ny  with  his  brother  Lord  Belmore.  (Map  ofEg^, 
2  Sheets.  Lond.  1818.) 

The  Quarter^  Revtetb  has  afforded  us,  in  several 
late  numbers,  a  highly  interestiD|f  and  ^tilying  de« 
tail  of  the  operations  and  disoovenes,  which  have  been 
conducted  in  Egypt,  by  several  of  our  spirited  ^nd  en- 
terprising countrymen.  Among  these  Mr  Bankes  has 
proceed^  the  furthest  south,  in  the  steps  of  Mr  Burck- 
hardt,and  has  made  collections  and  drawings  of  a  great 
number  of  striking  remains  of  antiquity,  CQuarierfy 
Beview,  No.  31);  and  he  has  sent  home  to  this  country 
a  varied  of  statues  and  has  reliefs,  as  well  as  laige 
manuscripts  on  papyrus,  in  the  epistolognqphic  dut- 
racter.  Mr  Salt  has  been  indefatigable  in  bis  exer- 
tions, and  he.has  most  fortunately  found  an  assistant 
of  Herculean  strength  of  body,  and  of  oroportional 
eneigy  of  mind,  in  the  person  of  Mr  BcixaQi.-  The 
head  called  a  young  Memnon,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  whicA  weighs  eight  or  ten  tons,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculp* 
ture  now  in  existence,  was  a  joint  present  of  Mr  Salt 
and  Mr  Burddiardt;  and  Mr  Belaoni  has  the  merit 
of  having  conducted  the  very  difficult  operation  c^ 
bringing  it  down  to  the  Nile.  Mr  Hamilton  has  con- 
jectured that  it  may  have  belonged  to  the  statue  de- 
sobbed  by  Philostmtus  as  a  Memnon  of  great  beau- 
ty (Q.  R,  No.  86) ;  but  the  vemaininff  fragment  of  the 
lueroglyphical  inscription  agrees  better  with  the 
name  cf  another  sovereign,  apparently  of  the  same 
family,  who  is  represent^  in  several  other  magnifi- 
cent monuments  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere. 

Captain  Caviglia,  the  master  of  a  mercantile  ves- 
sel in  the  Mediterranean,  has  exerted  himself  with 
singular  activi^  and  perseverance  in  examining  the 
interior  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  After  hav- 
ing  retraced  i&  foi^gotten  steps  of  Mr  Davison,  he 
succeeded  in  pursuing  the  principal  oblique  passage 
200  feet  ftirther  downwards  than  it  was  beSote  practi- 
cable, and  in  discovering  at  this  point  a  communica- 
tion with  the  well,  which  descends  from  the  floor  of 
the  upper  chamba%  This  communication  affoiding 
him  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  he  was  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed 28  feet  further  in  the  passage,  when  he  found 
that  it  opened  into  a  spadous  cmuhber,  66  feet  by 
27«  but  of  unequal  height,  immediately  under  the 
centre  of  the  pyramid,  which  Mr  Salt  supposes  to 
have  been  the  place  c^*  the  thbca,  or  sarcophagus, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
oblique  passage,  though*  at  present  no  sarcophagus  is 
to  be  found  in  it.  Tte  floor  is  elevated  80  (eet  above 
the  level  of  the  Nile,  so  that  the  water  could  never 
have  flowed  into  this  part  of  the  pyramid,  to  sur- 
round the  tomb  of  Cheops,  as  Herodotus  imagined. 
Some  passages  leading^  out  of  this  chamber  appear  to 
terminate  abruptly,  without  opening  into  any  others. 
The  dimensions  of  the  upper  chamber,  whidi  still 
contains  a  sarcophagus,  are  only  S5i  feet  by  17^, 
and  18^  high. 

In  six  pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  prin<* 
dpal  passage  preserves  the  same  indinatkm  of  dbout 
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iSgfpu  sff^  to  the  Ihm^oii^  but  if  this  conttnietion  was  iii« 
^  tended  tx>  fiicfliCate  tbe  dbservtttion  of  the  pde  star, 
as  has  been  conjecfttued,  it  was  at  least  eztremdy  ill 
contrived  for  &e  determinatSon  of  timey  on  acoonnt 
of  f&e  verf  slow  apparent  motion  of  that  stsar.  In  a 
snuA  P3rnuBud,  sonth  of  that  of  Mjrcerinus,  two 
chambers  were  foand,  but  both  were  empty. 

Caplaitt  Cavi^ia  proceeded  to  examine  a  number 
of  detttched  mausolmimsy  more  or  less  dilapidated,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids:  he  round  their 
embelHirfnnettts  duefly  in  the  style  of  ^e  Theban  ca- 
tacombs; and  they  sometimes  contained  images  too 
large  to  have  been  brought  in  through  the  doors  or 
windows.  Some  of  the  stones  with  sculptures  were 
placed  upside  down;  and  it  was  conjectured  that 
these  mi^t  possibly  have  been  portions  of  the  origi- 
nal casing  of  the  pyramids,  whidi  is  said  to  have  b^ 
sculptured,  but  wmch  is  now  fidlen  down. 

£us  next  undertaking^  was  the  very  arduous  task  of 
diggttig  away  the  sand  in  fixmt  of  the  great  sphinx; 
ashare  <^  the  expenses  of  this  labour,  which  amount- 
ed to  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  being  contri- 
buted by  Mr  Salt  and  some  other  gentlemen.  The 
body  of  the  monster  is  principally  formed  out  of  the 
solid  rock;  the  paws  are  of  masonry,  extending  for- 
wards fifty  feet  ftom  the  body:  between  them  were 
found  several  sculptured  tablets,  so  arranged  as  to 
constitute  a  small  templie  or  chapel,  and  further  for- 
wards a  sauare  altar  with  horns,  which  seems  to  have 
been  employed  four  burnt  oflbrings.  Several  little 
tionsy  pamted  red,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
neighbouring  walls,  are  also  among  me  antiquities 
whidi  Captain  Caviglia  has  ver^  liberally  presented 
to  the  British  Museum,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  to 
the  nation  whose  €af  had  formerly  protected  him  in 
his  voyages. 

Mr  JBdaoni,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  succeed- 
ed, after  many  fruitless  efforts,  in  discovering  the  en- 
trance into  the  second  nyramid  of  Chephren,  m  which 
Herodotus  had  asserted  that  there  were  no  chambers. 
The  passage,  descending  at  first  obliquely  from  the 
north  side,  proceeds  afterwards  horiaontally  to  the 
principal  and  central  chamber,  which  measures  49 
feet  by  16,  and  is  23^  high,  cont^ning  a  sarcopha* 
gus  of  granite,  with  some  bones,  which,  from  a  spe- 
cimen brought  over  by  Major  Fitzclarence,  have  been 
ascertaoned  to  be  those  of  a  bullodc.  An  Arabic  in- 
scription testifies  that  the  p3rramid  had  once  been 
opened  in  the  presence  of  &e  "  Sultan  AH  Mahomet 
the  First,  Ugloch,"  who  may  possibly  have  been  the 
Ottoman  Emperor,  Mahomet  the  First,  in  thebe^'n- 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  {Qtmrterfy  Bemew, 
No,  86,  37,  S8.) 

Among  the  Theban  catacombs,  Mr  Belzoni  has 
discovered  six  new  tombs;  the  most  remaricable  of 
them,  winch,  with  all  its  gidleries,  is  909  feet  long, 
he  Galls  the  tomb  of  Apis,  flrom  having  fiiund  the 
mummy  of  a  bullock  in  one  of  its  chambers.  Tn 
another  apartment  was  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  white  alabaster,  almost  as  transparent  as  crys- 
tal; and  the  whole  excavation,  sculptured  and  paint- 
ed in  the  most  finished  style  of  art,  was  fi>und  in 
the  most  perfect  preservation.  Mr  Salt  observes, 
that  the  colours  are  generally  pure  and  brilliant, 
but  intermixed  with  ^tA  other  nesrljr  in  the  proi- 
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portions  of  Ae  rainbow,  and  so  subdued  by  the 
proper  introduction  of  blacks,  as  not  to  appear  ^ 
gaudy,  but  to  produce  '^  a  harmony  that  in  some  of 
me  designs  is  really  delidous."  Mr  Beechey,  a  son 
of  the  celebrated  painter,  professes  himself  hi  a 
private  letter,  to  be  completely  fascinated  with  the 
efiect  of  these  combinations.  ''  One  would  think  it 
was  in  Egypt,"  he  observes,  that  **  Titian,  Giorgione, 
and  Tintoret,  had  acq[nired  all  that  vigour  and  magic 
of  efiect,  which  distinguishes  them  so  remarkably 
from  all  other  painters,  in  point  of  arrangement,  and 
principally  in  the  happy  oisposition  of  their  darks. 
The  new  tomb,"  he  continues,  "  lately  discovered 
here  by  M^  Belzoni,  is  about  to  be  transferred  by 
him  from  Thebes  to  London.  Bekoni  has  made 
mouldsof  every  individual  object  in  the  tomb;  ac- 
curate drawings  of  the  whole  have  been  executed 
on  a  small  scale;  the  greater  part  We  already  finish- 
ed, and  coloured  by  a  young  Italian  of  the  name 
of  Ricd,  whom  Belzoni  has  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  tomb  will  be  built  on  the  same  scale  with 
the  original,  and  will  be  seen  by  candle  light;  so 
that  the  efiect  cannot  M  to  be  precisely  that  of  the 
excavation  itself.*' 

In  Nubia  the  spirit  and  perseverance,  with  which 
the  little  band  of  excavators  pursued  the  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  temple  of  Ebsambal,  were  not  less 
worthy  of  admiration.  Mr  Belzoni  and  his  servant, 
accompanied  only  by  Mr  Beechey,  were  abandoned 
on  some  ftitile  pretence  by  the  Arab  workmen  whom 
they  had  employed,  and  were  unable  to  proctire  for 
many  weeks  any  other  food  than  durra  or  millet; 
they  had  resolution,  however,  to  proceed  with  their 
enterprise  as  manual  labourers,  and  they  were  at 
last  amply  rewarded  fi)r  their  perseverance.  In 
front  of  the  temple  there  were  four  colossal  statues, 
sixty  fieet  high,  one  of  which  had  been  thrown  down; 
but  it  was  only  after  digging  for  three  weeks 
throuffh  150  fttet  of  sand,  tbt  our  adventurers  suc^* 
ceeded  in  entering  the  temple,  consisting  of  fourteen 
chambers  and  a  great  hall,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  ornamented  with  scidptures,  superior,  in  point 
of  execution,  to  the  greater  part  of  those'  which 
are  found  in  Egypt;  besides  eight  colossal  statues 
thirty  fret  high,  whidi  are  placed  in  the  hall.  Mr 
Belzoni  also  found  at  Thebes  a  colossal  head  and 
arm,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  Horus ;  and  his 
lady  £scoyered,  during  his  absence  in  Nubia,  a  fine 
statue  of  white  marble,  suj^rting  a  ram's  head  on 
its  knees. 

Though  Burckhardt^s  untimely  end  interrupted 
his  frmher  progress  in  Africa,  yet  with  respect  to 
Niibia  his  observadons  were  complete,  and  ne  had 
himself  prepared  his  journals  for  publication,  in  a 
form  wmch  does  equal  credit  to  his  diligence  and 
judgment  in  observation,  and  to  his  candour  and 
good  taste  hi  the  simple  and  ele^nt  narration  of 
uiat  which  he  has  obs^ed.  He  infbrms  us,  that 
the  tragedy  of  the  Mamdukes  was  not  confined  to 
Cairo;  but  that  400  more  of  them  were  decoyed  out 
of  the  mountains  near  Assouan,  and  fell  victims,  to- 
gether with  260  of  thrir  slaves,  to  the  treadieiy  of 
Ibrahim  Bey,  the  son  of  the  Ptoha. 

It  appears  diat  the  Nile,  between  the  first  and 
second  cataracts,  runs  chiefiy  through  a  coOutry  of 
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sandstonei  and  is  tiavigable  throughout  this  extent; 
but  at  the  cataract  m  Wady  Haifa,  a  little  above 
Ebsambal^  the  sandstone  terminates,  and  the  district 
of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  begins,  extend* 
ing  a  hundred  miles  further  upwards;  and  in  this 
space  the  course  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  &e^ 
ouent  shallows  and  small  falls.  The  roaring  of  the 
fall  at  Wady  Haifa,  sometimes  called  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction Jenadel,  or  the  cataract,  may  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two;  but  the  part  of  the 
river  that  falls  is  only  about  20  yards  over:  there 
are,  however,  three  falls  in  succession,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring scenery  is  very  romantic.  Immediately  be- 
yond this  country  is  Kolbe,  the  principal  place  in 
the  district  of  Sukkot,  for  there  is  no  town  of  that 
name:  then  the  island  Sav,  probably  the  Sai  of 
Vansleb;  and  450  miles  above  Assouan,  according 
to  Mr  Burckhardt's  reckoning,  is  Tinareh,  in  the 
district  of  Mahass,  the  furthest  point  to  which  he 
penetrated,  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  remotest 
cataract,  and  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  only  ftom 
Mosho^  by  the  shortest  road.  The  country  through' 
which  he  passed  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
not  exceeaing  100,000,  and  is  governed  by  three 
Kaahefs,  who  are  brothers,  and  tributary  to  Egypt, 
but  inclined  to  fiivour  the  Mamelukes,  who  seem  to 
be  pretty  firmly  established  in  the  neighboilrhood  of 
Dongola:  Hassan  Kashef  lives  principally  at  Derr; 
his  brothers  farther  south. .  At  Mahass  a  series  of 
more  than  20  little  kingdoms  begins,  wWch  extend 
to  Sennaar;  their  kings  are  independent,  but  have 
scarcely  the  power  of  life  and  death;  the  people 
are  generally  slave  merchants,  and  those  of  Mahass 
are^  the  nearest  that  send  caravans  to  Cairo.  At 
Mosho  begins  the  kingdom  o£  Dongola;  and  near  it 
is  the  island  of  Ari^o^  a  loDg  day's  journey  in  length, 
with  St  brick  castle  in  it  There  are  many  other  is- 
lands in  the  course  of  the  river  through  Dongola, 
which  extends  for  five  days'  journey;  the  country  is 
celebrated  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  horses,  like  the 
Arabian,  but  much  stronger,  and  fed,  as  Bruce  ob^ 
served  of  the  horses  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
straw  only.  The  dty  of  Merawe,  singularly  resem- 
bling (he  ancient  Meroe  in  name,  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  Sheygya  Arabs,  beyond  Dongola,  and  is  remark- 
able for  schools,  of  high  reputation,  and  particularly 
.  celebrated  for  their  penmanship.  These  Arabs  ride, 
like  their  distant  neighbours  the  Abyssinians,  with  a 
toe  only  in  the  stirrup. 

The  languages  spoken  in  Nubia  are  the  K&isy 
and  the  Nouba,  the  former  being  confined  to  the 
northernmost  parts  of  the  country :  these  languages 
somewhat  resemble  each  other,  but  they  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  Arabic,  although  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  descendants  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
spread  from  the  east  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  a  few  of  the  original  inhu)itants,  who 
remain  about  Tafii  and  Serra,  having  become  Maho«> 
metans.  However  this  may  be>  it  is  certain  that  the 
languages  exhibit  no  traces  whatever  of  any  dialect 
*  of  the  old  Egyptian ;  and  this  circumstance  affords 
a  very  strong  argument  in  confirmation  of  the  au- 
thor's assertion,  that  the  Christians  had  in  general 
beoi  expelled  froip  Nubia  before  the  time  of  Sultan 
Selim;  the  three  garrisons  of  Bosnian  soldiers,  whom 


this  prince  established,  in  Assouan,  Ibrim,  and  Say, 
having  been  sent  by  the  express  invitation  of  one  of  ^ 
the  rival  Actions  m  Arabs,  who  occupied  the  coun- 
try, and  remaining  still  distinct  from  tne  rest  of  the 
population,  and  being  governed  by  their  own  Agaa. 
We  can  only  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in 
Nubia  down  to  about  the  same  time,  by  supposing 
that  its  extinction  must  have  been  gradual,  and  that 
the  Thebaic  lan^piaffe.  and  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  country,  dwmdled  away  by  degrees,  not  ''for 
want  of  pastors"  only,  but  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Arabian  intruders. 

A  concise  but  dear  and  satisfactory  description  of 
the  various  temples,  noticed  in  Colonel  Leake's  map, 
is  inserted  in  Mr  Burckhardt's  relation:  and  he  con* 
jectures  that  the  order  of  their  antiquity  is  nearly 
this:  i.  £bsambal;  2.  Gjrrshe;  3.  Derr;  4.  Samne; 
5.  Ballyane;  6.  Hasseya;  7*  Seboua;  8.  Aamara 
and  K^bshe;  9.  Dakke  and  Mahamd^a;  10.  Kar^ 
dassy;  11.  Merowau;  12«Debot;  IS.  Korty;  and, 
]  4.  Tafa.  The  small  temple  at  Ebsambal  has  a  head 
bearing  a  temple  for  the  capital  of  its  columns,  like 
those  at  Dendera,  but  with  a  lock  of  hair  hanging 
down  on  each  side.  The  statues  before  the  great, 
temj^Ie,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Osiris,  are  of  remarxably  fine  forms.  In  a  small 
temple  at  Kalabshe  there  are  some  good  historical 
sculptures  of  a  victory  over  the  southern  countries, 
beyond  Meroe.  But  the  sculptures  at  Dakke  Mr 
Burckhardt  thinks  superior  to  any  others  of  the  Egyp- 
tian school,  and  such  as  mi^ht  have  been  considered 
aa  fit  ornaments  for  a  Grecian  building.  In  a  small 
temple  at  Samne,  there  is  still  an  image  with  the  at- 
tributes of  Osiris,  and  there  are  figures  of  a  Paamylea 
on  the  walls. 

.  Mr  Burckhardt  has  given  us  several  Greek  in- 
scriptions, many  of  which  had  been  copied  by  Cap- 
tain Light  a  litUe  differently.  One  of  these  begins 
with  "  This  is  the  homage  of  Caius  Cassius  Celer;" 
not  VulsiUus,  as  it  had  been  read  from  Captain  Light's 
n^nuscript  At  Maharraka,  the  writer  of  one  in- 
scription has  veij  benevolently  induded  "  the  read- 
er" ui  his  petition,  for  a  blessing  from  "  Isis,  the 
goddess  with  ten  thousand  names,  and  from  the  sun 
Sarkpis."  At  iCardassy,  an  inscription  dated  under 
the  Philips,  the  successors  of  the  emperor  Gordian, 
records  tne  munificence  of  Psentuaxis,  who  gave  to 
the  temple  "  twenty  pieces  of  gold  in  his  first  priest- 
hood, and  thirty  in  his  second."  A  Thebaic  tomb- 
stone, lying  at  Assouan,  seems  to  contain  only  these 
words:  "  JS+CHT.  This  day,  in  memory  of  the 
late  John  Panokae.  Indict,  xvi.  15.  Mechir  6."  In 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  old  Egyptian 
language  to  be  found  in  any  existins  monument,  em- 
ployed upon  any  other  occasion  than  for  the  most 
unimportant  memorials  of  the  most  insignificant  per- 
sonages. 

An  artide  has  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  Frendi 
journals,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  ruined  dty, 
situated  a  few  leagues  from  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  young 
French  traveller,  Mr  Cailliaud,  nearly  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Assouan,  and  called  by  the  Arabs,  Sekelle. 
It.  has  still  many  temples,  palaces,  and  private  hou- 
ses standing,  so  that  it  may  m  some  respects  be  com<» 
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Egypt  pared  to  Pompeii:  the  arehitecture  is  Greek,  with 
_  ,_y  some  £g3rptian  ornaments ;  several  inscriptions  prove 
^  ^  that  it  was  built  by  the  Ptolemies ;  and  one  or  the 
temples  was  evidently  dedicated  to  Berenice.  The 
situation  i^rees  sufficiently  well  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient city  Berenice,  so  callied  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  notwithstanding  that  seve- 
ral ancient  authors  agree  in  describing  tms  dty  as  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea;  for  the  dty  may  easily  have 
been  at  some  little  distance  from  a  harbour  bearing 
the  same  name;  and  no  other  town  of  any  magnitude 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
through  Berenice,  according  to  Pliny,  that  the  prin- 
dpal  trade  of  the  Romans  with  India  was  conducted, 
by  means  of  caravans  which  reached  the  Nile  at 
Coptus,  not  &r  from  the  point  at  which  the  present 
shorter  route  by  Cosseir  meets  the  river ;  and  by  this 
channel  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  L.  400,000  of  Ro- 
man money  was  sent  to  India,  while  merchandises 
were  returned,  that  ultimately  sold  for  a  hundred 
.  times  as  much.  Mr  Burckhardt  seemar  to  have  heard 
some  vague  reports  respecting  these  ruins;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Mr  CaiUiaud  to  obtain  ocular  evi- 
dence of  their  existence,  and  of  their  magnitude. 

While  so  much  has  been  done  abroad  for  the  re^ 
covery  of  the  lost  treasures  of  Egypt,  it  appears  that 
no  less  labour  has  been  silently  employed  m  the  pur- 
suit of  the  investigation  at  home :  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  partly  wiUi  a  view  to  perpetuate  the  continu- 
ance of  these  efforts,  that  an  assodation  has  been 
formed  in  London,  cf  which  the  first  and  immediate 
object  is  merely  to  insure  the  preservation,  and  to 
facQitate  the  study  of  all  that  remains  of  Egyptian 
literature,  by  making  a  coUection  of  drawings  of  all 
the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in  existence,  and 
printinjg  them  tithographiadly,  in  a  form  most  conve- 
nient tor  reference  and  examination,  under  the  title 
of  HKrogUfphics,  coUected  by  ike  Egyptian  Sock^ 
The  plates,  which  have  already  been  executed,  oo 
credit  to  the  manipulaticMi  of  Mr  Ackermann's  press, 
as  well  as  to  the  extreme  neatness  and  accuracy  of 
the  draughtsman  who  has  been  employed  on  them. 
They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  published,  as 
they  are  only  to  be  distributed  among  a  limited  num- 
ber of  subscribers ;  but  as  the^  are  to  be  presented 
to  several  public  Ubraries,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, they  may  be  consulted  by  the  general  reader 
without  difficulty. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  seal  and  activity  displayed 
by  our  oountrjrmen  who  have  travelled,  or  who  are 
reddent,  in  Egypt,  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that 
'   tiieir  attention  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  an  object, 
whidi  is  paramount  to  all  the  rest  in  its  importance, 
for  the  substantial  advancement  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  andent  history  and  literature  of  the  coun- 
tnr ;  that  is,  the  recovery  of  the  lost  fragments,  or 
iof  some  of  the  duplicates  of  the  '*  trilinguar,"  or  ra- 
ther trigrammatic  Stone  of  Rosbtta  ;  a  monument 
which  has  already  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  general 
idea  of  the  nature  and  subject  of  any  given  hiero- 
gljrphical  inscription,  by  pursuing  the  investigatioiis 
alreidy  carried  to  an  unexpected  extent  by  ananonjr- 
mous  author,  whose  interpretation  was  communi* 
cated  to  the  Antiquarian  Sodety  by  Mr  Rousb 
]PouGHTQN,  together  with  copies  of  some  firagmenta 


of  manuscripts  which  this  gentleman  had  brought 
from  Egypt.  (Archceologia,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  til.'* 
Museum  Criticum,  No.  VI.  and  VII.)  Mr  de  jSacv, 
and  more  espedaJly  Mr  Akerblad,  had  made  some 
progress  in  identifying  the  sense  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  second  inscription  of  the  stone ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  at  all  considered  the  sacred  characters,  and 
it  was  left  for  British  industry,  to  convert  to  perma- 
nent profit  a  monument,  which  had  before  been  a 
useless  though  a  glorious  trophy  of  British  valour. 

We  must  recoOect,  that  every  analysis  of  an  un- 
known object  o£  this  nature,  must  unavoidably  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  by  the  imperfect  argumentation 
sometimes  very  properly  called  a  drcle,  but  which, 
in  such  instances,  may  be  more  aptly  compared 
to  a  spiral,  or  to  an  algebraical  approximation ;  since, 
by  assuming  certain  incorrect  suppositions,  not  too 
remote  fVom  the  truth,  we  may  render  ^em,  by 
means  of  a  continual  repetition  of  the  calculation, 
more  and  more  accurate,  until  at  length  the  error  is 
rendered  wholly  inconsiderable ;  and  in  this  manner 
we  i^ten  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  problem,  which 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  solve  by  a  more  di- 
rect method.    A  process  thus  tedious  and  laborious, 
however,  loses  the  greatest  part  of  its  interest  when 
the  solution  is  obtained ;  atid  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  explain  in  detail  every  step  through  which 
it  has  passed.    The  dedphering  &f  the  Rosetta  stone 
is  fortunately  in  great  measure  independent  of  any 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  extraneous  to  itself;  and  the 
Greek  text  affords  at  once  the  first  approximation  for 
beginning  the  process ;    but,  in  order  to  extend  the 
inquiry  to  other  objects,  a  variety  of  authorities  must 
be  compared  and  appreciated ;  we  must  select  from 
the  Greek  authors  an  abstract  of  the  religious  super- 
stitions,' and  of  the  dvil  ordinances  of  the  Egyptians ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary,  in  making  this  selectiort,  to 
have  some  regard  to  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  prindpal  hiero- 
glyphical monuments  still  extant,  in  order  that  we 
may  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  adopting  indiscriminately  the 
whole  mass  of  contradictory  matter,  which  various 
mythological  authors  have  collected  or  invented  up- 
on the  subject ;  and  considering  how  absurdly  and 
monstrously  complicated  the  Egyptian  superstitions 
really  were,  it  becomes  absolutely  essential  to  sepa- 
fate  that  which  is  most  fully  established,  or  most 
generally  admitted,  frcmi  the  accidental  or  local  va- 
rieties, which  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  differ- 
ent authors  into  established  usages  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  still  more  from  those  which  have  been  the 
fimciful  productions  of  their  own  inventive  faculties. 
Unfortunately,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  ex- 
isting monuments  of  Egypt,  are  of  a  mythological 
nature ;  so  that  their  pahtheon,  or  rather  pantherion, 
acqufares  an  interest  altogether  foreign  to  its  real 
character,  on  account  of  the  utility  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  developing  the  nature  of 
the  language  employed.     The  accounts  which  have 
been  preserved,  of  the  customs  and  dvil  ordinances 
of  the  country,  are  still  more  discordant  than  those 
which  rdate  to  thdr  deities ;  l)ut  they  may  still,  in 
some  instances,  be  iUustrated  from  monuments  which 
remain  in  existence^     Respecting  th0  eariy  history 
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and  chionology  of  £gypt,  we  can  do  litlie  mocethati 
■^  appreciate  the  various  degprees  of  plausibility  of  the 
different  ^bles  that  have  been  related^  and  tae  com- 
parative credulity  of  the  authors  who  have  appeared 
to  believe  in  them ;  for  hitherto  no  hieroglyi^cal  re* 
coods  have  been  discovered,  which  can  afford  as 
much  assistance  in  this  department  of  the  investiga* 
tion;  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a 
continued  series  of  ihe  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  from 
the  earliest  times,  may  have  been  chronicled  in  more 
than  one  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  inMrip« 
tions  hitherto  unoopied  and  unexamined. 

Section  IL'^Pantheon  cf  Egjfpi* 

In  the  selection  of  authorities  respecting  the  prin* 
cipal  deities  worshipped  by  the  Egjrptians,  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  consider  the  respective  person* 
ages  in  their  chronological,  or  rather  geneiOQgiad 
order,  as  fiir  as  any  evidence  can  be  obtained  to  as* 
certain  their  places  in  the  mythologjcal  system. 

1.  AoATHODAEMON,  Cfupk,  OT  Cknuplkis,  appears 
to  be  the  oldest  representative  of  the  divine  power 
admitted  b;^  the  Egyptians,  although  his  attributes 
are  not  disonctly  ascertained,  except  as  the  parent 
of  Phthah,  whose  origin  is  referred,  in  the  works  of 
the  spurious  Hermes,  to  an  egg  of  CnqA,  or  Emeph, 
which  is  perhaps  the  Coptic  iHHNiri,  gemut  of  mU 
rit.  Even  before  this  Cneph,  we  are  told  of  the 
existence  of  an  EicUm  or  Ickm,  which  has  been  «up« 
posed  to  mean  ibhtho,  genius  qf  the  whole  world; 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  chaos,  and  the 
perscmification  is  not^generally  admitted.  Euaebius 
makes  Cneph  distinctly  synonymous  with  AgaUio- 
daemon;  and  this  interpretation  seems  to  identify 
the  term  with  the  Cnupkif,  of  whom  Strabo  men- 
tions a  temple  in  Elephantine ;  since  ihunufi  would 
naturally  mean  ^ood  geniw,  the  word  nufi  occur* 
ring  fiequently  m  oUier  compounds.  In  a  Greek 
inscription  lately  brought  to  the  British  Museuni) 
the  emperor  Nero  is  caUed  the  ''good  genius"  of 
the  world ;  and  the  winged  ^lobe  hovering  over  the 
inscription^  seems  to  be  allusive  to  this  piece  of  flat* 
terv :  but  the  Chnuphis  or  Chnumis  of  the  amulets 
of  Liter  times,  is  a  serpent  or  a  dragon  raising  itself 
on  its  tail^  having  rays  about  its  head,  and  surround- 
ed with  stars.  The  name  of  Agathodaemon  is  in- 
serted by  Manetho  among  the  fabulous  kings,  im- 
mediately before  Cronus. 

2.  The  same  authority  attributes  a  still  higher  an* 
tiquity  to  Phthah,  whom  it  places  as  the  first  of 
the  £ibulous  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  he  is  univenally 
considered  as  the  great  ancestor  of  the  other  deities, 
and  is  especially  called  the  father  of  the  sun,  as  we 
learn  from  various  chronologers,  and  from  Callisthenes 
and  others.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  perscmificfr- 
tion  of  the  creative,  and  perhaps  of  the  generative 
power,  derignated  under  tne  chaniotd:  of  a  workman, 
or.an  archite<:t  He  is  sometimes  compared  to  Pro- 
metheus, as  the  discoverer  of  fire ;  but  Hephaestus,  or 
Vulcan,  is  his  common  representative  in  the  Greek 
and  Rcnnan  mythology ;  idthough  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  that  between  the  imaginary  per* 
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VEGT.    Cioero  and  Eua^us  metitun  Phthah  as  the 
same  with  Vulom;  and  Eratosthenes,  on  theanthori-  > 

?'  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  intevprets  -mospbtbaj 
htlephaettuf,  or  bobig  Vulam,  which  in  Q^tic 
would  be  exactly  ezpreased  by  maiphthab,  aa 
«A]8ov  is  loviMg  a  brother.  Mr  Akerblad  quotes, 
from  a  Coptic  sermon  ofSinnethi,  the  woids,  ''  He- 
phaestus, who  is  Ptah;"  and  this  remarkable  passage 
proves,  as  he  justlv  observed,  how  much  Jablonsky 
was  mistaken  in  his  orthcjgraphy  of  Fhihash^  otL 
which  he  founded  c^e  of  his  fiuwifbl  etymologies. 

8.  Neith,  the  Minerva  of  the  Egyptians,  had  a 
oeMmted  temjde  at  8us,  in  which  was  the  well- 
known  inscription  on  the  soddess  of  universal  na- 
ture, whose  offipring,  in  tbe  trandation  of  the  in- 
scription, as  preserved  by  Produs,  is  said  to  be  the 
sun.  It  seems,  therefore,  natural  to  call  Neith  the 
wife  of  Phthah ;  aa  Plato  also  observes,  that  arU  were 
invented  by  Vuloan  and  his  wife;  but  we  are  told, 
that  Nei'th  is  to  be  considered  as  both  male  and  fe- 
male. The  name  is  mentioned  by  Plato  as  synonjr- 
mous  with  Minerva,  and  Eratosthenea  explains  Ni- 
tocris,  Minerva  the  victorious. 

4.  Re,  or  Phbb,  the  Sun,  odierwise  called  On,  is 
mentioned  by  Manelho  as  the  son  of  Vulcan.  He 
married  Rhea,  and,  having  discovered  her  infidelily, 
condemned  her  to  bear  no  o&pring  on  any  day  or 
any  night  of  the  whole  SfiOthat  then  made  the  year. 
Plutarch  aays,  that  he  was  repeesented  liy  a  young 
child  rising  out  of  a  lotus :  but  this  emblem  is  moie 
probably  attributable  to  liorus,  who  is  another  of 
the  forma  of  the  aolar  power,  and  is  sometimes  Jkn« 
properly  confounded  with  Apdlo.  The  word  Phre 
IS  oftoi  found  in  Greek  letters  on  the  amulets,  aooom-* 
panied  by  emblems  of  theaun* 

5.  Rhea,  the  wife  of  the  Sun,  may  perhaps  have 
derived  her  name  fiDomjRe;  ahe  ajMcars  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Urania,  or  female  Heaven,  of  Hora- 
poUo,  the  Coptic  pbb  bckig  feminine.  Jablonaky 
makes  Rhea  the  same  with  Athor,.  hut  he. adduces 
no  sufficient  authori^  fiir  the  opinion.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  fiuniliar  both  with  Cronus  and  with 
Thoth;  and  Diodonia  calls  her  the  wife  and  aister  of 
Qranus. 

6.  loH,  the  Moon.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Hermes 
played  at  ^oe  with  the  Moon,  probably  as  presiding 
over  the  calendar,  in  cider  to  gain  a  time  for  the 
birdi  of  Rhea's  children,  and  to  evade  her  husband's 
eurse;  so  Uiat  the  Moon  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  oldest  deities.  The  Egyptian  name  being 
maacnline,  the  Moon  can  scarcely  have  been  wor- 
shipped aa  a  goddess;  and  whatever  idatioii  nay 
have  been  imaffined  to  exist  between  Istsand  the  lu- 
nar influeooe,  Uie  two  deities  were  certainly  not  iden- 
tical. 

7.  Apopis,  a  brother  of  the  Sun,  is  mentioded  by 
Plutarch  aa  having  made  war  affainat  Jove.  But  the 
Jupiter  of  Manet£>  stands  mttc£  later  in  the  list,  the 
order  being  Vulcan,  the  Son,  Agathodsemon,  Cro- 
nus, Osiria  with  Isis,  *  *,  Ty^bgm,  Horns,  Asesb  A- 
nubis,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Ammon,  Tithoes,  Soaus^ 
and  Jove;  the  last  nine  being  denonuDated  semi- 
gods. 

8.  Cftomjs,  or  Soiurnt  is  only  known  from  hia 
conneaion  with  Rhea,  the  wife  of  the  Sun.     His 
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£gn>^    cl»nctitfpfobd>ly  borefiomerdtttioa 
— 'y^wi^  cation  of  Tinie.and  Antiquity. 

9.  Thotb,  ThetMs  or  TaaU,  one  of  the  most  oe- ' 
lebrated  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  it  sufficiently  iden- 
tified with  Henncs  or  Mercury,  by  the  testimony  of 
a  variety  of  authors.  Diodorus  mentiona  him  as  the 
scribe,  or  secret^uy,  and  nrivy  ooanaeUor  of  Osiris. 
He  is  ffenerally  considerea  as  the  inventor  of  letters, 
and  of  Uie  fine  arts.  Plutarch  and  Honnollo  ob« 
serve,  that  he  was  t^ified  by  the  ibis,  whica  was  sfr- 
credtohim.  Flutaxdialjosaysjthat  hehadone  arm 
shorter  than  the  other. 

itf.  OsiRiB,  properly  OsHiftij  meaning  in  Coptic 
enersetic,  or  active,  which  is  precisely  one  of  Flu- 
tan£'8  interpretations  of  the  name,  was  the  deity 
most  universally  adored  throughout  Egypt,  and  pos- 
sessing the  principal  attributes  of  Bacchus,  Adonis, 
and  Pluto;  beades  being  often  compared  to  the  Nile, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Sun.    He  was  genealogically 
considered  as  the  son  of  the  Sun  and  of  Bi^a;  at 
his  birth,  on  the  first  of  the  supplementary  di^s  of 
the  calendar,  a  voice  was  heard,  proclaiming  that  he 
wasLcvdofalL    He  married  his  sister  Isis,  and,  ao- 
csording  to  Diodorus,  left  her  to  govern  his  kingdom 
during  his  military  ezpeditionfl^  resembling  those  of 
Bacchus;  beitig  accompanied  by  Pan,  Herailes,  and 
Macedo,  having  a  ship  which  was  the  prototype  of 
the  Argo  of  the  Greeks,  with  Canopns  for  his  pilot 
He  was  at  last  treacherously  shut  up  alive  in  a  coffin 
by  Tjrphon,  aided  by  seventywtwo  conspirators,  to* 
gether  with  an  Ethiopian  queen  Asa    The  coffin, 
being  thrown  into  the  Nile,  was  carried  to  one  of  its 
mouths,  and  there  left  on  shore;  it  became  after- 
wards inclosed  in  the  trunk  of  an  erica,  which  grew 
round  it,  and  which  constituted  one  of  the  columns 
of  King  Malcandec^s  palace:  but  the  body  escaped 
from  its  confinement,  and  was  fimnd  by  Tjrphoo  as 
he  was  hunting:  he  divided  it  into  fourteen  parts, 
•     whidi  were  afterwards  found,  scattered  in  di&rent 
places,  by  Isis,  and  buried  scpanlely.    Oriais,  how- 
ever, returned  firom  the  dead,  to  OGiisole  his  wife, 
and  to  conduct  the  education  of  his  son  Horns. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  hisidenlificatiQo  with  Pluto, 
of  which  the  dd  authors  afiect  to  speak  with  reve- 
rence.    His  dress  was  generally  white,  but  eome* 
times  black.    He  is  repMented  as  caiffying  a  whip, 
whidi  is  suppoeeflto  be  intended  for  the  punishment 
of  Typhon.    Plutarch  says,  that  he  is  typified  by  a 
hawk,  and  denoted  hieraglyphically  by  an  eye  mad 
a  sceptre. 

11.  Abuxbi8»  a  twin-brother  of  Osiris,  and,  Uke 
him,  the  son  of  the  Sun  and  of  Rhea,  was  bom  on 
the  second  supplementary  day.  He  is  also  called 
the  elder  Horns,  and  is  considered  by  some  of  the 
Greeks  as  their  Apollo. 

12.  Typron,  the  spurious  son  of  Rhea  and  Cro^ 
nus,  was  bom  on  the  third  supplementary  day,  and 
married  his  sister  Nephthe.  He  is  characterized  by 
a  red  colour,  and  isaupposed  to  have  been  a  perso- 
nification of  the  effects  of  saaching  heat  He  is 
also  compared  to  the  earth's  shadow,  as  causing  eclip- 
ses of  the  moGD.  The  celestial  habitation  of  ms  soul 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Great  Bear.  Aocordingto 
Plutarch,  his  Egyptian  names  were  SeA,  Bebon  or 


Ba^and&Kgi  the  word  Tyjriion  ImogiKnmasfis 
of  Greek  origin, 

IS.  Isia,  Isi,  or  Esi,  was  supposed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  Thoth  and  Rhea,  bom  on  the  fourth  sup- 
plementary, day;  she  was  fldso  sometimes  called  toe 
daughter  of  Prometheus.  She  is  generally  compa- 
red to  OsrcB,  or  the  Earth,  and  is  made  the  deil^  of 
fertility  and  of  maternal  love.  She  was  also  esteem- 
ed aiialo£[ous  to  Proserpine,  as  the  queen  of  .-the 
lower  r^ons,  and  the  wife  o£  Pluto;  thus  she  is 
called  Iw  Arbtides,  <'  the  saviour  and  oenductiess 
of8ouls;'and,  in  same  Romim  inscriptions  copied  by 
ZoefOL,  she  is  made  "  the  guardian  of  the  aihes  m 
the  dead."  HpmpoUo  says,  that  her  head  was  some- 
times adorned  wim  vulture's  plumes;  but  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  she  waji  represented  with  cow's  boms, 
like  lo;  other  ttithors  however  say,  that,  after  Ho- 
rns, in  revenge  for  his  fiither's  death,  had  made  Ty* 
phim  prisi;mer,  Isia  imprudently  set  him  at  libeify, 
and  Horns,  therefore,  toro  the  n^  diadem  Avm 
her  brow,  but  that  Thoth  or  Heftnes  subititlited  for 
it  a  helmet  made  of  a  bullock's- h«id.  Her  eoul  was 
aiqppaaed  to  have  its  residence  in  the  Dog  star,  the 
ScAhie  of  the  Egyptians.  Her  dress  was  of  many 
colours.  Sheissemctimes/canyaaed  to  the  moon; 
but  this  idea  uppeaia  to  be  iormgn  to  the  oldest-my- 
thology, as  wdl  as  to  the  genius  of  the  E^iyptian  lan- 
guage. Sheiiaa  also  been  .somewhat  arbitmrily  con- 
founded  with  Minorva  by  Plutarch,  in^apeaUng  of 
ihe  inscription  of  the  temple  of  Sius,  which  con- 
fessedly rdated  to  the  Egjrptian  Minerva,  who  waa 
indisputably  die  goddess  Neith;  although,  in  cense* 
ouence  of  uiis  inattention,  tiie  *'  robe"  mentioned  in 
tne  insoription  has  been  called  the  "  robe  of  laa" 
and  the  epcnression  has  been  almost  proverbially  em« 
ployed  as  oenoting  mystery  and  secrecy. 

14.  NaPHTHE,  rather  than  Ntfhthjff,  the  «pnri« 
ous  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Cronus^  was  bom  on  the 
fifth  supplementary  day.  She  ia  sometimes  called 
by'die  Greeks  TdgnUt  that  is,  consunNnation;  and 
sometimes  Venus  imd  Victory.  She  ia  mentiaDed  by 
Firmicusas  the  sister  and  -companion. of  Isis;  and 
Plutarch  says,  that  the  &ce  <^  4  918  was  sometimea 
represented  on  the  sislrmn,  and  sawetimes  that  of 
Nepbtbe. 

15.  Tsumia,  a  concubine  of  Typhon,  is  only  nom 
ticM  as  having  been  pursued,  on  her  way  to  visit 
Horusr  by  a  huge  snake,  whidi  was  killed  by  Horns's 
people. 

16.  BeaoN,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
Typhon,  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  his  companions. 

17.  Aass  is  inserted  among  the  fabuhms  kings  of 
Manetho.  Vettius  Valens  says,  that  the  planet  Mars 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Aries  ^  and  Cedrenua 
makes  the  name  Erton.  Herodotus  teUs  us,  that 
Mara  was  worshipped  at  Papremis. 

18.  SoMus,  <»  Shomt  was  probably  the  nenonage 
called  the  Egyptian  Hercules  by  the  Qnek  writera. 
Thus,  the  great  EtymoloffuxmhMCAon  for  this  deity^ 
and  Eiatosthenes  writea  hia  name  Sem,  both  of  thoe 
having  been  probaUy  intended  to  expnas  the  Cop- 
tic  JOM  or  sjoMj  itrengtk,  which  seems  sometiaoes 
to  have  been  written  jsm  or  ai£M.  Diodorus  men- 
tione  this  Hercules  as  a  geneial  of  Osirifl^  whom  he 
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left  behind  with  Isis.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  Typhon^  but  to  have  been  revived  by  the  smell 
of  a  quail.  Herodotus  asserts,  that  the  word  Hera- 
cles is  originally  Egyptian ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instancesji  his  interpreters  must  have  misin* 
ibrmed  him,  perhaps  from  misunderstanding  his  ques- 
tions; for  his  Egyptian  etymologies  are  almost  uni- 
fovmly  erroneous.  Thus,  when  the  priests  had  shown 
him,  or  rather  Hecataeus,  whose  original  story  he 
seems  to  have  copied  and  disfigured,  the  statues  of 
341  successive  generations  of  high  priests,  who  were 
neither  gods  nor  heroes,  but  eaoi  a  pir6mis,  the  son 
of  piROMis ;  he  tells  us,  that  piromis  means  beauti' 
Jul  and  brave  ;  while,  in  IrtJt,  the  literal  sense  of  pi- 
ROMi,  in  the  modem  Coptic  of  Lower  Egypt,  which 
is  simply  a  man,  restores  to  the  observation  of  the 
priests  an  intelligible  and  consistent  sense. 
•  19.  BoTo,  the  nurse  of  Horus  and  of  Bubastis, 
compared  to  the  Latona  of  the  Greeks,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Horus. 

20.  Horus,  Hot,  Or,  or  Horsiest,  was  the  son  of 
Isis  and  Osuris.  Jablonsky  observes,  that  a  King  Ur 
is  mentioned  by  Manecho,  and  that  Or  was,  in  later 
times,  the  name  of  a  certain  monk,  and  Taor  of  a 
nun :  the  Egyptians  having  always,  as  Lucian  in- 
forms us,  had  a  pnqpensity  to  adopt  the  names  of 
thdr  deities  for  dieir  own,  so  that  they  may  have 
become  current  in  families  without  any  immediate 
reference  to  their  ori^n.  Akerblad  has  also  found 
Horsiest  as  an  Egyptian  name,  and  conjectures,  not 
without  prbbabiSty,  that  it  may  have  meant  origi- 
nally Horus,  the  son  of  IVis ;  si  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  SHBRi,  as  it  appears  also  to  have  been  in 
the  name  Siphoas,  or  rather  Siphtkas,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Eratosthenes,  the  son  of  Fvkan.  Horus 
IS  often  confounded  with  the  Sun,  perhaps  from  the 
resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  Hebrew  aor,  light; 
while  Suidas  makes  him  rather  analogous  to  Priapus. 
He  was  nursed  by  Buto,  in  the  city  Butus*  The 
most  remarkable  exploit  of  his  youthful  days  was  the 
pursuit  and  conquest  of  I'yphon,  in  revenge  for  his 
nther's  death.  The  constellation  Orion  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  habitation  of  his  souL  His  dress  was 
whiter  Damasdus,  as  copied  by  Phodus,  infonps  us 
that  he  was  represented  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth. 

SI.  Harpocrates  was  a  son  of  Osiris  from  a  vi- 
sit paid  to  lus  after  his  death.  He  was  also  bom 
prematurely,  and  was  weak  in  his  lower  limbs.  Era- 
tosthenes  seems  to  have  called  him  Phrucrates ;  and 
PHROKHRAT,  in  Coptic,  would  mean  dried  or  wither- 
tdfeeL 

22.  Anubis  was  the  offspring  of  Osiris  and  Neph- 
the,  whom  he  had  mistaken  for  Isis,  and  who  expo- 
sed the  child;  but  Isis  recovered  him,  and  he  be- 
came her  fidthful  attendant.  He  was  considered  as 
belonging  both  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  worlds^ 
and  was  therefore  cornered  to  the  horizon ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  typified  by  a  dog,  or  figured  with 
a  do^'s  head.  He  attended  Osiris  m  his  military  ex- 
pedition ;  and  he  is  sometimes  erroneoudy  confound- 
ed with  Mercury,  and  even  with  Saturn.  A  cock 
was  usually  sacrificed  to  him ;  and  Phny  tells  us, 
that  his  images  were  property  made  of  gold,  m  allu- 
aiontohisname;  a  reouurk  wbiph  is  aitaply  explain- 


ed by  the  Coptic  word  nub,  which  still  signifies 
gold,  * 

25.  Arsaphes  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a  soa 
of  Isis ;  but  the  same  name  is  said  to  have  been  some- 
times applied  to  Osiris. 

24-.  Athor,  or  Athyr,  was  the  Venus  of  the  E- 
gyptians,  according  to  the  great  Etymologicon.  He- 
rodotus mentions  a  temple  of  Venus  at  Atarbechis, 
which  might  be  translated  the  city  of  Venus,  baki 
in  Coptic  meaning  city ;  although  Plutarch  enume- 
rates Athyri  among  the  different  names  of  Isis.  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  that  at  Momemphis,  a  sacred  cow  was 
fed  in  honour  of  Venus. 

25.  Ahun^  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyptians,  thou^ 
apparently  a  personage  of  much  less  importance  than 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Jupiter,  was  worshipped  by 
the  Ammonians,  under  the  form  of  a  hiunan  figure^ 
with  a  ram's  head.  Hecataeus,  as  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch, denies  that  tliis  term  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  deity,  and  observes,  very  triily,  that  it  is  an  E- 
gyptian  word  meaning  come,  by  wMch  the  god  was 
supplicated  to  appear.  The  word,  however,  impUes 
also  ghry,  or  splendor.  If  there  was  a  more  appro- 
priate term  for  this  deity,  it  may  possibly,  as  Mr 
Akerblad  has  observed,  have 'been  Ho,  which  was 
the  Egvptian  name  of  the  city,  caUed  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis  the  Less.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Manetho 
gives  us  a  Zeus  distinct  from  Ammon,  interposing 
Tithoes  and  Sosus  as  intermediate  kings. 

26.  Antaeus,  Entes,  or  Mendes,  is  said  to  liave 
been  left  by  Osiris  as  a  viceroy  or  lieutenant  govern 
nor,  together  with  Busiris,  for  the  assistance  of  Isis, 
during  his  absence.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
Pan,  thouffh  Diodorus  mentions  Phn  as  having  ac- 
companied Osiris  on  his  expedition.  At  Mendes  a 
goat  was  fed  in  honour  of  this  deity,  and  Plutarch 
seems  to  say,  that  this  goat  was  called  Apis^  as  well 
as  the  bull  fed  at  Memphis.  He  was  also  generally 
represented  with  the  face  and  legs  of  a  goat.  Hero- 
dotus calls  him  one  of  the  eight  gods,  older  than  the 
twelve ;  but  Diodorus  makes  the  eight  senior  gods 
of  the  Egyptians  the  Sun,  Cronus,  Rhea,  Ammon, 
Juno,  Vultan,  Vesta,  and  Mercury.  Out  of  these, 
however,  Juno  and  Vesta  cannot  easily  be  identified 
in  the  Egyptian  mythobgy. 

27*  Busiris  is  only  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  a 
colleague  of  Antsus  in  his  government. 

28.  Macedon,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  a  com- 
panion of  Osiris  in  his  expedition. 

29.  BuBASTis  was  a  sister  of  Horus,  preserved 
and  nursed  with  him  by  Buto  in  the  city  of  Butus, 
She  is  compared,  bjr  various  authors,  to  Artemis  or 
Diana :  Apuleius  gives  us  Bubasthis  for  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  plant  Artemisia ;  and  Bubastis  is 
addressed  in  a  Greek  epigram  in  the  place  of  Diana, 
considered  in  her  obstetrical  capacity. 

30.  Sarapis,  an  ancient  deity  of  the  Greeks,  was 
raised  into  a  more  distinguished  rank  by  the  honours 
paid  him,  as  identical  with  Pluto,  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
who  had  found  an  image  of  Muto  at  Sinone,  accom- 
panied  by  Cerberus  and  a  dragon,  which  he  brought 
to  Alexandria^  and  established  in  the  Serapeum 
there,  as  belonging  to  Sarapis.  Some  of  Xhe  an- 
oienis  were,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Sa- 
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Egypt  rapis  meant  only  the  feast  of  Apis;  and,  indeed,  the 
«— *Y*^^  Coptic  SHAiiRj,  which  signifies  to  feast,  agrees  to- 
lerably well  with  this  etymology,  however  improba- 
ble the  opinion  founded  on  it  n^y  be  esteemed.  Sa- 
rapis  is  also  supposed  to  have  had  some  relation  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Nilometer,  which  consisted  of 
a  column  with  different  heights  ma^ed  on  it,  in  the 
centre  of  a  bath  or  well,  into  which  the'  water  of  the 
river  was  admitted. 

31.  EsMUNUs,  or  Shnmn,  was  the  eighth  son  of 
Sacfycus  by  one  of  the  Titanides,  and  brother  of  the 
Dioscuri  and  Cabiri ;  all  of  them  names  which  seem 
as  foreign  to  the  Egyptian  mythology,  as  the  word 
SHMtTN  is  familiar  to  toe  language,  meaning  simply 
eiglit.  He  is,  however,  said  by  Damasdus  to  have 
b^n  the  Egyptian  .S^ulapius^  although  Manetho 
gives  the  name  Tosorthrus  to  this  deity,  making  him 
a  son  of  Pan  and  Hephaestobule. 

32.  Paamylbs  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius  and 
Plutarch  as  a  Priapic  deitv;  he  is  also  made  by 
Cratinus  synonymous  with  Socharis^ 

33.  TiTHRAMBo,  according  to  Epiphanius,  was 
analogous  to  the  Hecate  of  the  Greeks. 

34.  Thermuthis,  though  generally  understood  to 
be  only  a  name  of  the  sacred  serpents  worn  in  the 
crown  of  Isis,  is  distinguished  by  Epiphanius  as  an 
independent  dei^ ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  sig- 
nification of  the  C<^c  word,  which  means  mortifer^ 
<nu,  her  character  must  have  been  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Nemesis. 

35.  Canopus,  or  Canobus,  had  a  temple  which  is 
menticmed  by  Dionysius  Periegetes.  The  jars  called 
Canopi  were  often  made  porous,  to  serve  as  filters, 
and  are  mentioned  by  Hesychius,  in  the  word  Stac- 
tice;  but  we  are  not  exactly  infdrmed  how  fiir  they 
were  connected  with  this  deity. 

36.  Mbnuthis  was  the  wife* of  Canopus,  and  seems 
to  have  given  her  name  to  a  village  near  the  town 
Canopus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus.  Epi- 
phanius calls  her  Eumenutkis, 

37.  Bb8a  is  only  known  from  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  who  mentions  an  oracle  dependent  oa  him> 

38.  Proteus,  though  noticed  as  a  king  of  no  very 
high  antiquity,  is  said  to  have  had  a  temple  erected 
to  nim  as  a  hero.  Diodorus  says  that  his  Egyptian 
name  was  Cetes ;  though  Herodotus,  as  in  ower  in- 
stances, fencies,  from  some  misapprehension,  that  the 
Greek  and  Egyptian  names  were  identical ;  and  he 
observes,  that  similar  honours  were  also  paid  to  Per- 
seus, another  hero  known  to  the  Greeks. 

39.  NiLus,  whether  as  a  king,  or  merely  as  a  river, 
appears  to  have  received  divine  honours.  The  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  Nile  seems  to  have  been  simply 
puiARo;  the  Ethiopians  called  it  Siris;  the  ameiri 
of  i^ircher^s  vocabulary  was  probably  a  name  of  later 
date. 

40.  Apis,  a  bull  consecrated  to  Osiris,  was  fed, 
with  divine  honours,  at  Memphis,  the  principal  bury- 
ing place  of  thaf^deity,  of  whose  soul  he  was  con- 
si&red  as  the  living  image.  He  was  all  over  blackj 
except  some  small  white  spots,  and  some  other  par- 
ticular marks  not  of  common  occurrence.  He  was 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  cow  and  a  ray 
of  moonlight 


41.  Mneuis,  or  itfityif,  was  also  a  bkck  boll,  8a« 
cred  to  Osiris,  kept  at  Heliopolis;  although  some 
authors  assert  that  ne  was  sacred  to  the  sun.  ^ian 
mentions  also  a  black  bull  called  Onuphis;  and  Mac- 
robius,  speaks  of  a  bull  named  Pacis,  or  Bads,  and 
kept  at  Hermontbia.  For  the  cow  that  was  conse- 
crated  to  Venus,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  particu<« 
lar  name  has  been  recorded. 

Section  llL'^Histonographtf  of  EgypL 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  claims  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  that  of  almost  any  other  nation;  and 
is  consequently  involved  in  darkness  more  impene- 


trable. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  the  ac- 
counts of  various  authors  with,  each  other ;  and  even 
the  same  authors  are  not  always  consistent  with  them^ . 
selves.  But  some  little  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  different  catalogues  df  80« 
vereigns,  by  observing  which  of  them  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  greatest  number  of  respectable 
and  unconnected  writers,  and  by  inquiring,  at  the 
same  time,  what  internal  evidence  they  ^ord  of  truth 
or  falsehoodi 

The  only  original  authorities  on  which  we  can  de- 
pend, for  Uie  earlv  history  of  Egypt,  are  those  of 
Herodotus,  Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  and  Strabo;  all  of  whom  had  been  more  or  less 
in  the  country.  Herodotus  lived  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  when  the  names  of  the 
later  monarchs  could  not  easily  have  been  forgotten. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  history  is  of  a  much  more  apo- 
cryphal nature :  he  does  not,  however,  continue  the 
series  of  the  kings  further  back  than  Sesostris  and 
Moeris :  so  that  almost  all  his  names  are  sufficiently 
recent  to  be  considered  as  completely  within  the  pro- 
vince of  legitimate  history.  Manetho  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  hia 
three  books  of  the  History  of  Egypt;  and  there  ia 
little  doubt  that  the  extracts,  preserved  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  Syncellus,  although  some  of  them  have 
passed  in  succession  from  one  compiler  to  another, 
are  in  ffeneral  i>erfectly  authentic  How  much  of 
the  work  was  originally  fabulous,  and  how  much  has 
been  distorted  by  transposition  and  anachronism,  it 
is  impossible  accurately  to  .determine:  but  besides 
the  original  inadmiBsibUity  ot  the  existence  of  so  long 
a  series  of  successive  generations,  the  invention  di 
which  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
national  vanity,  that  led  the  priests  to  boast  to  He- 
rodotus of  330  kings  between  Menes  and  Sesostris, 
there  are  several  coincidences,  which  Marsham  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  names  and  qualifications  of  prin- 
ces mentioned  as  having  lived  at  very  remote  times, 
tending  strongly  to  encourage  the  opinion,  that  the 
originus  of  the  stories  were  respectively  one  and  the 
same  person ;  there  are  also  other  instances,  in  which 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  sevaral  of  the  persons  enu- 
merated iBoay  have  been  contemporary  sovereigns  of 
different  subdivisions  of  the  country,  although  this 
part  of  Marsham's  theory  has  perhaps  been  carried  a 
little  too  &r :  and  amidst  so  much  confusion,  it  must 
be  confessed  diat  all  his  learning  and  all  his  ingenui- 
ty have  been  inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  any 
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Egypt   nlifi&etory  result.     He  holds  the  catalogae  of  E^t-  According  to  Maneiho. 

'^  y  mt'toiAeDBB  in  high  and  just  estiinatioii,  althou|^  he  XVIII  Dynasty.    Diospolitan. 

was  not  aequmnted  wi&  the  strong  argument  in  fiu.  ^    ^                 ^       .        .     _i  ^^ 

vour  of  ite  authenticity,  which  has  been  deduced  1.  ThuAmoeis,  or  Amosis,  reigned  24  years 

from  the  agreement  of  many  of  the  etymologies  with  «•  Chebron,  to  ^^            '             If. 

the  aAnowled^  meaning  of  the  terms  in  the  Egyp-  »•  Amcnophthis           -           -        20 

tun  knguage;  an  aneemcnt  which  makes  it  more  ^*  Ammcssis,  sister             -             18 

than  probable  that  Eratosthenes,  who  Kved  in  the  5.  MesjAres,  son               -               lb 

rdgn  of  Ptolemy  Euergctes,  did  actuaUy  receive  ft  Misphragmutijosis             -            23 

th^  names  and  &eir  interpretations  from  the  priests  7-  Ihmosis,  or  Thuthmosis,  s.             9 

of  Diospolis.     This  interestmg  catidocue  has  been  «•  Amenophw,  s.  ("  Memnon.  )        SI 

sucoessiydy  copied  by  ApoUodorus,  Africanus,  Eu-  9-  Y*"^L  ^    ^        "           "           tl 

sebius,  and  Syncellus ;  but  how  many  of  the  names  10.  Acm:hres»  d.         -           -         a» 

contained  in  It  were  really  those  of  actual  sovereigns  11.  Rathotts,  sist        -               -        15 

of  Egypt,  and  how  many  had  been  negligently  or  12.  Acepcheres,  s.         -           "         ! ; 

ignorantly  read  and  pronounced,  it  is  l^  no  means  IS-  Acenchere^  u.  s.             -             11 

easy  to  ascertain:  it  can  only  be  observed  in  general,  14.  Aimaas       ""->"" 

that  scarcely  any  of  them  are  found  in  the  works  of  15.  Ramesses,  s.                1-68 

other  chiondogers  or  historians,     Diodorus  is,  on  16.  Armesses  Miamun,  s.  J 

the  whole,  a  very  candid  and  judicious  writer,  and  17-  Amenophis,  or  Ammenoph           15    . 

we  shidl  hereafter  find  some  remarkable  evidence  of  XIX  Dynasty.    Diospolitm. 

Ins  correct  knovdedge  of  the  Egyptian  institutions ;  33^  Sethosis,  or  Sesostris           -          53 

'       although  some  of  the  most  approved  critics  of  modem  ^  g'  Rapsaces           -            -              63 

times  £ive  entertained  considerable  prejudices  against  ^o!  Ammenephthes  7                           ^^^ 

him.     The  accuracy  and  good  sense  of  Strabo  are  ^l.  Rameses            C            -       ,      oO 

so  well  known,  that  we  can  only  lament  the  paucity  g^'  Ammenemes            -           -        15 

of  the  historical  facts  that  can  be  collected  from  him.  ^g^  Thuoris             -            «                7 

Besides  these  authors,  there  is  an  anonymous  chro-        '  w^      .^^     tn-       12- 

nide  copied  by  Africanus,  and  fhim  him  by  Syncel-  ^X  Dynasty.    Dioqmhtai. 

lus,  which  affords  a  series  of  kings  somewhat  niorter  24. .  S5,  Twelve  kings .         -            125 

than  that  of  Manetho,  and  more  regularly  fiDed ;  it  ^•j.j^  Dvnaatv     Tunite. 

seems,  however,  to  be  principally  a  compilation  from  Liynasiy.     lamca 

Manedio,  wi^  some  regaid  to  the  contemporary  s6.  Smendes        «      -     .           -      26 

events  of  the  scriptural  chronology.  37.  Fsusennes           .           .            41 

That  Mbkes,  whom  many  suppose  to  have  been  ss.  Nepelcheres            -           «           4 

Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  was  the  first  kine  of  39.  Amenophthis        -             -           9 

Esypt,  is  fully  aigreed  by  all  authors  ;   and  both  40.  Osochon              *              -             6 

Manedio  and  Eratosthenes  make  his  immediate  sue-  41.  Psinaches       *    -                -            9 

cessor  Athothes;  and,  together  with  Herodotus,  42.  Psusennes            ^               -         S5 

mention  NrrocRis  as  one  of  the  eariy  queens.    Be«  vxttt  t\      ..*-     u  1 .--^ 

sides  these  oouiddences,  thei«  are  s%ht  resembkn^  ^^"  Dynasty.    Bubastite. 

oes  in  the  names  of  six  or  seven  of  the  intermediate  45.  Sesondions          -               -         21 

personages  of  the  respective  lists ;  but  it  is  impossi-  44.  Osorchon           -               -          15 

ble  to  jpronounce  with  confidence,  that  the  drcum-    45 1 

stance  is  any  thloff  more  than  accidental :   and,  in  46.  ....  >        -        -«         -        25 

£Gict,  we  find  little  or  no  collatend  confirmation  of    47 J 

the  accuracy  of  any  others  of  the  appellations,  till  48.  TaceUothis        -            -        -      IS 

we  oome  down  to  the  ]81h  dj^nasty  of  Manetho;  the  49.  .    .    •    .1 

Fhenidan  shepherds,  who  are  referred  to  the  17th,    50 >        -        -        -         42 

being  little  mentioned  by  other  historians,  and  very    51 J 

few,  even  of  then-  supposed  names,  having  been  pr^^  wttt  t^       ^    .  ^r    «^ 

served  by  Manctiio.  ^But  we  find  a  particular  c^ta.  ^^^^  Dynasty.    Tanite. 

logue  of  the  18th  dynasty  both  in  Josephus  and  in  52.  Petubastes  (I.  Olymp.)        •         SO 

Eusebius,  bringing  us  down  ttf  die  time  of  Sesostris,  5S.  Oscrchon          ....         9 

with  whom  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  54.  Psammus        -          -         -10 

may  be  said  to  begin.    So  fiir,  therefore,  as  the  chro-    55.  Zet SI 

ndogy  of  the  kmgs  of  Egypt  can  be  recovered  ftom  y  ytv  n,.-..^     c-;v-. 

tiiese  documents.  It  win  rtind  nearly  as  in  tiie  sub.  XXIV  Dynasty.    Saite, 

iomed  table;    tiie  dates  being  deduced  from  the  56.  Bocch6ria            .            .           44 

lengths  of  the  several  reigns  as  given  by  Manetho  yw  n ^      i?^i.-    • 

alone,  taking  tiie  means  of  tiie  dSserent  readings  of  XXV  Dynasty.    Etiuopian. 

the  numbers,  and  setting  out  'with  the  presumption,  57.  Sabaoon        -          -           -         lO 

that  the  conquest  of  PBammenitus  by  Cfunbyses  hap-  58.  Sevechus                   m           .15 

pened  525  years  B.  C,  59.  Taracfaus        -        ^           -        19 


Egypt. 


B.  C. 
1774 

1750 
17ST 
1717 
1«99 
168S 
1660 
1651 
1620 
1579 
1556 
1541 
1524 
151S 

1507 

1489 

1424 
1S71 

1S06 

1248 
12SS 


1226 


1101 
1075 
1034 
lOSO 
1021 
1015 
1006 


971 
950 

910 

897 


855 
825 
816 
606 


775 


7S1 
721 

708 
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Hittoiio- 

grtphj. 


XXVI  Dynasty. 

60.  Ammerea 

61.  Stephinatet 

65.  Nediepaiia 
68.  Nechaa 
64.  PsamimUchua 
S5.  Nechaoii. 

66.  Paammnthia 

67.  Vaphres 
GS.  Amoais 
69*  Psammaeheriitts     .  - 


Aocordmg 

1.  SesoatriSj  M.  18. 

2.  Pheroa,  s. 

3.  Protetts. 

4.  Rhampsinitus. 

5.  Cheops  (Pyr.) 

6.  Chephren  (FVrO 

7.  Mycerinus  (Pyr.) 

8.  A^chis^  M.  40  ? 

9.  Anyds,  M.  41  ? 
10.  Sabacus,  M.  57. 

According 

(After  Osymandyaa, 
and  many  more.) 
SeaooBis,  M.  18. 
Seaoosia^  iL  s* 
(Niinooreus  another 
son.) 
8.  ...Many  others^ 
17?  Ammosia. 
18.  Actisanes, 

Mendes  or  Mama 

(Lab.)  M.  86? 
Interregnum  of  five 

generations. 
Cetea  or  Proteua^ 
H.S. 


I. 
2. 


19 


80. 


Saite.  B.  c.    ua  to  bnng  down  their  date  ao  low  ms,  to  this  period^  Calendar. 

12  years    689    xnuch  less  to  believe^  with  Herodotus^  that  they  ^ 
7  677    ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  twelve  generations  before  the  time  of 

5  ^Q    Cambyaea*    The  third  pyramid,  in  Africanus's  ex- 
3  g54    tract  from  Manethp,  is  attributed  to  Nitocria,  who  is 

48  656    ^^<^n^  to  ^^  sixUi  dynasty.     The  different  pas- 

6  608  sages  of  Manetho,  which  Syncellus  has  copied  from 
12  602  Africanus  and  from  Eusebius,  exhibit  many  other 
22  590  variations^  both  in  names  and  dates^  which  would  re- 
48  568    4^^  ^^^  catalogue  to  be  considerably  extended,  if 

0  525    ^^  admitted  into  it  all  the  personages  enumerated ; 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  with  other 
authorities  makes  it  more  desirable  that  we  should 
abridge  the  whole  period  by  about  300  years  out  of 
the  1850  which  it  occupies,  in  order  that  Thuthmo- 
818  or  Amosis  might  become  contemporary  with 
Moses,  as  Josephus  makes  him.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  degree  of  anachronism  is  not  enough  to  vi- 
tiate the  general  truth  of  Manetho's  statement  of 
the  names  and  order  of  succession  of  the  sixty  or 
seventy  sovereigns  preceding  Cambyses ;  at  the  same 
time  we  must  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  respective 
dates  with  considerable  latitude,  and  the  more^  aa 
their  antiquity  becomea  greater.  Thus  the  taking 
of  Troy  is  mentioned  as  having  happened  in  the  time 
of  Thuoris,  the  commencement  of  whose  reign  our 
catalogue  makes.  1238  B.  C,  that  is,  only  50yeara 
earlier  than '  the  date  assigned  to  this  event  from 
other  authorities;  and  Petubastes,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  reigning  at,  the  institution  of  the  Olym- 
piads, stands  full  50  years  too  far  back  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Olympic  era,  thouffh  he  is  some- 
what more  modem  than  the  date  at  wnich  Iphitua  ia 
said  to  have  instituted  the  games.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  unreasonable  to  expect,  oonaidering  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  the  evidence  that  we  possess,  a 
coincidence  much  more  accurate. 


to  Herodoiw. 

1 1.  Sethon,  M.  5S. 

12.  Dodecarchia. 
18.  Psaramitichus,  M. 

64. 

14.  Necos,  s.  M.  65. 

15.  Psammis,  M.  66, 

16.  Apries,  M.  67. 
17*  Amasis,  M.  68. 
18.  Psammenitus,  M.  69. 


to  Diodorus. 

21.  Remphis,  H.  4. 

22..28,  Nilusand 

others. 

29.  Chemmis,  H.  5. 

30.  Cephres,  H.  6. 

81.  Mycerinus,  H.  7* 

82.  Bocchona,  M.  56^ 

33.  Sabbacon,  M.  57. 

34.  Dodecarchia,  H.  12. 

35.  Psammetichus,  M. 

64. 
36. .  39,  Four  generations. 

40.  Apries,  M.  67. 

41.  Amasis,  M,  68. 


It  is  only  in  the  name  and  order  of  the  nine  last 
sovereigns,  that  the  three  catalogues  agree  so  well 
as  to  be  considered  as  fully  confmning  each  other: 
Before  these,  the  Asychis^  and  Anysis  of  Herodotus 
are  not  unlike  the  Osochon  and  Psinaches  or  Si- 
nache^  which  stand  together  at  a  much  earlier  pe* 
nod,  in  the  longer  list  of  Manetha  The  Cheops,  or 
Chemmis,  Chqihren,  and  Mycerinus  of  the  two 
Greek  historians,  supposed  to  be  the  builderaof^e 
pj^ramids^  are  no  where  found  in  Manetho,  who  at- 
tnbutes  some  of  these  extraordinary  edifices  to  the 
iburth  dynasty,  in  which  we  have  Suphis,  Suphis, 
and  Mencheres,  each  supposed  to  have  reimed  more 
than  aixty  years,  the  names  having  so  much  of  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  those  of  Herodotus,  that  they  may 
easily^  have  been  corruptions  of  the  same  original)^ 
It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  wJbat  di^  we  ought  to 
assign  to  this  dynasty,  although  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  names  and  characters  S!  several  of  the  kings 
agree  sufficiently  well  with  those  of  Sesoatria  and  his 
immediate  predecessors,  which  occur  much  later  in 
the  catalogue.  But,  considering  that  not*  a  single^ 
tiien^lyplucal  representation  haa  yet  been  discover- 
^  about  the  pyramidsj  there  is  no  reason  to,  induce 
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Section  TV.-^Ofihe  Egyptian  Calendar. 

From  the  chronology  of  Cgypt*  we  may  pass  very 
naturally  to  the  consideration  of  its  calendar,  which 
has  often  been  a  subject  of  speculation  boUi  with 
critics  and  with  astronomers.  The  inquiry  is  in  it- 
self somewhat  intricate ;  but  the  principal  difficultiea 
have  arisen  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
Greek  authors,  who  have  written  on  the  Egyptian 
mythology.  The  Baron  Alexander  von  Huint)oldt 
and  Mr  Jomard  have  displayed  great  learning^  and 
research  in  collecting  authorities  on  this  subject; 
and  nothing  is  wanting,  to  establish  the  propriety  of 
their  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  of  Petavius,  ex- 
cept a  little  less  indulgence  for  the  extreme  inatten- 
tion of  Plutarch,  and  a  more  marked  deference  to 
the  important  testimony  of  Eratosthenes,  a  writer 
whose  catalogue  of  the  Ejy^yprtian  kings  has  already 
been  noticed,  as  bearing  mtrinsie  marics  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  information,  and  whose  oompeteney, 
as  an  accomplished  astronomer,  to  discuss  the  regu-* 
lation  of  the  calendar,  is  of  still  areater  notoriety^ 
Geminus,  a  Gredc  astronomer  of  the  Augustan  age,, 
has  very  distinctly  stated,  that  the  later  Greeks  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  the  Egyptian  festi- 
vals as  connected  with  particular  seasons  of  th« 
jear,  in  ^ite  of  the  dearest  evidence  that  their  my«» 


so 
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CkieBdar.  thobgical  year  eonshited  df  "865  ctays^tnrfjr,  wd  ^hub 
^^  y  ^^  their  mmiventfy  festividB  mttlt  neoMMihf  iuw^ 
passed  in  suiceesskm  thtbngb  ^trerf  pan  of  4tae  itttOi* 
ral  year.  ''It  id  a*  coAmflb  iliid  tevteteiatlfe  (m«r 
among  the  Greeks/'  wys  OemlBtfa^  <*^  beikKre  Hm* 
the  fedljyal  of  isis  happ^tis  at  Chl»i«tat«r  ioiStioe. 
Tfais^waaihdeeatraelSOyeiM^i^;  lnititiaiio«rs 
month ^eariier;  and  sudi  a miiMake  betrq^  IkegMas* 
^st  ignorance  of  the  Egyjltiati  ealcSMltur.  In  fonner 
ages,  this  ^e^val  'wtti  celebrated  not  -on^  as  late  m 
the  winter  solstioe,  but,  At  an  earlier  period  of  Hirae, 
even  at  die  avnmner  adstioe ;  aa  EraAoathencia  ex* 
pressly  states,  in  his  ContmeiOary  tipon  the  OeUteh* 
rides."  fGendnMin  PetM.  Ufvmkfgia.  Par.  16^ 
f.p.  S3.) 

The  utter  iiihabitants  of  lower  Egypt,  ttid  edpeci-^ 
illy  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  had  certainly  b  st»- 
tionsry  as  well  as  a  wandering  year ;  but  this  wtis  no 
other  than  the  Jtthan  year,  which  Was  intrediieed 
here  some  little  time  after  its  estabhshment  in  other 
pans  of  the  Roman  empire;  andiTvhiehwasproM)]^ 
the  only  year  ever  employed  by  the  Cop&  Chrisli* 
ans,  alttioagh  it  can  wsurcely  have  been  adopted  at 
any  time  by  tlie  Pagan  Egyptians.  The  common 
ophrionis,  tSiat  the  Ji^n  calendar  was  establish- 
ed  at  Alexandria,  in  the  year  25  B.C,  the  first 
month  Thoth  then  b^nnmg  on  the  ^9th  of  An* 

fist,  as  the  Coptic  year  contanued  to  do  ever  after, 
has  Vansleb  found,  in  the  sevtittteenth  oenfiury, 
that  Thoth  began  on  tftie  '8th  of  September  N.  &, 
which  was  the  89th  of  August  O.  S.  A  passage 
6f  Theon,  in  his  Commeniary  on  Piclemif,  would 
rather  incline  us  to  fix  -on  the  }8t  September  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  year;  but  thceo^ 
clesiosticttl  authority  is  more  direct,  and  it  is  con* 
finned  by  the  present  usve  of  the  Abytlsinian 
church.  The  quadrienniai  Intercaktaon  of  «  «xth 
supplementary  day  took  place,  according  to  the 
Abbe  Boyer,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  the 
Julian  bissese^e ;  so  that,  in  the  year  preeeding  the 
bissextile,  the  £rst  of  Thoth  happeacd  on  the  SOth 
of  August.  From  these  authorities,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  beginning  of  the  anctent 
or  moveaUe  Egyptian  year  for  any-  ettriier  ^  later 
period;  reckoning  both  ways,  Hot  the  ttke  of  aiia-' 
pHcity,  in  Julian  years. 


B.  C.  1500  dd  Sept  O.  & 
3400  8th  Aug. 
1300.  14th  July. 
1200  19th  June. 
1100  25th  May. 
1000  SOth  April. 

900  5th  April. 

800  1 1th  March. 

700  I6th  Feb. 

600  £lst  Jan. 

500  26th  Dec 


B.C.400  IstDec. 
aoo  6th  Nov. 
200  12th  Oct 
100  17th  Sept 
B.  of  C.  25d  Ai^. 
100  29th  July. 
200  4th  July. 
300  9th  June. 
400  15th  May. 
500  20th  April. 


It  is  of  importance,  in  the  disctissioa  of  some  re- 
presentations of  astronomical  objects,  to  determine 
at  what  time  of  the  year  the  «un  entered  the  respec- 
tive signs,  according  to  the  Egyptian  cdendar,  or, 
more  particularly,  what  was  the  sun's  place  in  tiie 
starry  zodiac  at  the  commencemeht  of  ^e  vear,  for 
different  periods  of  time.  Taking,  then,  oh.  9'  3" 
for  the. excess  of  tlie  sidereal  above  the  Egyptian. 


f^aiS  we  find  tluil  t424  ^SbA  yean  were  required  Calendir. 
to  a  qoaqplele  revolution  of  the  sun's  ^fktm  cm  the  ' 
1  Thoth,  and  II9  for.each  sign.  Now^bhm^  about  a 
century  befibfee  the  estabUshment  of  the  JoMea  ealen- 
daVj  the  sun  entered  libra  on  the  24th  w£  Septem- 
ber; and  sinoe  the  Egyptian  year  b^ginon  thatday, 
in  120  B.  C,  it  follows  that  Libra  had  been  the  fifist 
eonatellation  during  the  whole  of  tho  pieeading  oeo- 
^wrj;  for,  at  this  period,  the  beginning,  and  end  of 
the  signs,  of  the  ecliptic  agreed  very  neavly  with 
those  of  the  oorrespondih^  ooostdMiona  €f .  the 
sodiac  The  first  constellation  of  the  Egyptian  year 
will  therefore slandnealy  thus: 


FVom  1552  B.  C. 

484  V 

to  1433  m 

ms  t 

.  1314  £1 

24^  n 

1196  fis 

128   ^ 

1077  u 

9  t5l 

958   » 

A.C110  e 

840  T 

228  OB 

722  K 

347  n 

60s  sz 

We  may  take»  lor  -an  ekanq^le  of  an  Egyptian 
date,  that  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  m  the  ninth  year  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphimes,  or  196  B.  €.,  when  the  jEgjrp- 
tian  year  must  have  b^gun  on  Ihe  lltfa  Of  October; 
conaeouentiy^  the  first  <»  the  sixdi'  month,  Mechir, 
was  the  9th  of  March,  and  the  IStii  of  Mechb, 
which  is  inadesyuonyiHous  with  the  4t]tof  Xitnthicus, 
the  26(3i  of  Miardi:  eo  that  Xanthicus  must  con^ 
stantily  have  begun  on  the  22d  of  Munch,  if  the  in.» 
tercaktiofis-were  properly  adjusted ;  and  this  -asiees 
si^ffidently  weU  with  User's  teble  of  the  Macedoni- 
an ''  lunar"  months,  whidi  may  idierefore  be  snppoMd 
to  have  been  generally  employed  by  tiie  Oreeka  in 


we  attempt  to  determine  the  dMe  of  a  given 
monument  irom  astronoinical  symbols'  contained  in 
it,  we  must  suppose  that  they  represented  the  state 
of  the  heavens  with  respect  to  the  Egyptian  year  at 
Ibe  ti^  in  quettion.  Thus,  in  the  zodiaes  of  the 
imtiB  ut  and  neldr  Ettie  or  Latondis,  thetxjtfntellstion 
PiiM^  sieems  to  be  the  fiM  0ign,  as  it  reaBy  Was^ 
'  Kbont  800  B.  C.  or  in'the  ihue  di  Bocdioris  and  of 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  It  is,  however,  equally 
possible,  that  Vtt^p  tnay  have  heen -intended  for  tiie 
Bant  dgn,  and  tbia  would  anriwer  eillier  to  the  oen- 
tmy  immediatdy  preceding  tiie'birth  of  Christ,  or  to 
n  period  fovteen  centuries  earlier.  The  aodiacat 
Dendeia  appears  to  begin  with  L«eo;  and  unless 
We  suppose  its  sttvtiquity  extr&vi^antiy  great,  we 
must  vefer  it  tx>  the  tame  of  Tiberius,  as  Visoonti  has 
indeed  already  remarked.  Mr  fittnihon  has  con- 
firmed this  opmion  by  the  coihiteral  evidence  of  in- 
scriptions in  honour  of  the  Roman  emperors :  al- 
Ihoiu^h,  with  respect  to  the  diffisrefice  of  time  im- 
l^ed  by  the  difiarence  of  a  9ign  in  the  taeginning  of 
vie  zomacs,  he  is  rather  incHned  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ments of  Laiande,  who  refers  it  to  the  efiect  of  the 
nrecession  of  the  equinoxes ;  imaginingy  without  any 
kind  of  authot'ih^,  that  the  division  of  the  signs  oor- 
fespond^  to  tne  period  of  the  aolstices,  a  period 
whidi^  never  constituted  a  miiiked  feature  m  the 
Egypttacn  cdendar. 


EGYPX 

m  is  uipial  in  tbf^.  Somaa  iwraaanMiniBi  fay  «i  feii 

stelladon,  in  most  other  wsttm^  k  'witb^ut  ibe 
finxml^.  S^w^.boiwevaiy  infimaau^  dMit,tliA{to« 
viaiM  JMVOW^  thi«  sigfik  fron»:  the  Sifsytplma,  lihe 
GifdLfirtvoiiovnerB  having  ^owidfired  ita».aip«iii.6f 
iheSwpim;  «<»  tbut  thm  ia m reiioft  te q«(itoi 
the  anti^iwi^  of  the-  afiiliiigi»  froia  the  oocunrano^of 
thi«o«iMt0Uatipninit«  Xb^^iigp  Caneer^  bQ4ih)M<9 
aad  ci8cmhcp(»  h«a  «pgb^. &ev  and  it  haftoeitmly 
no  conneiiiftft  with  tht^  figura  of  the  sacmL  baetle^ 
which  O0cfis»  many  ttiM9ilM|idBiof  thnaa  in  other  pta» 
cm,  huts#T6r  with  ipovq  tbop  mx  foei. 

Thebi9^^0^iiith»aodjie^tf  I)eQid9Ka.  haneaivery 
different  signification,  and  the  wholo  rqpiaQimtatioo 
ianiiQh.«HMwe  Af  a  w^^HMfig^cA  than  of  an  agorono- 
miQ«il  x^9tiii%  XhQ  bea^  bwm  die  bc^gvumg;  af 
the  aadiac  ia  th«  wdl  ]p¥»svm  ayvibol  oC  g^Qanntion^ 
and  ha  ia  in  thea^l;  of  depanitiii^  hia  gMa :  on  tha 
<^lipaiiiia  ttda,  .at  tha  wd  af  the  flodiac^.  U  tba  baad 
qf  Isi^  with  hw  name,,  aa  nawlgr  bonn;  bath  Ihf 
long  fimi^  figures  are:apyrMpriatajPB|B!ta>nlitiang  of 
the  n^er ;  and  tbit  aoam.bet^wean  tfiam  anwaaaia 
the ''  vevolviQg  j^eaif'  whi<^nl<^pifld  Ixewaag  ikmtm 


51 

aJaO'ineeflaiwients.*  The  £;gyptiiftis  must  also  have  Goaioms 
i)eengQiod|HraoticaldieHiistt;  ao.far,  atkaak,  as'was      a^d 
jnmmd  for  tha  prapmitioii  of  brilHant  and  divei^  Ceimmiea 
fiaatand  dnraUa  mgmsala :  and  even  their  devotioa  ^  *  "^ 
tp  alchemy^,  which  derivaB  its  naoefTpin/  having  baei» 
tim.seprei'Ot  dark  stqdy  of  Egjft,  most  have  led  them 
ta  make  some  Sttle  pvogms  m  enpmiaental  philc^ 
fiopfa^,  akhough  neither  weir  manofiietiirers  nor  thdr 
wagwaanacottld  have  any  righb  to  boast  of  solid  acr 
qyirements  in  genuine  seieaooe* 

The  moiathaef  the  fixed  or  Alexandrian  year  wave 
these: 


1.  Thotfa, 

2.  Paopi, 

3.  Athor, 

4.  Choeak, 

5.  Tobi, 

6.  Mechir, 

7.  Phamenotb, 


periods.  Tbia.  aj^l^iwtioak  ia  fOHi|diNialy  cpnfinaied 
by  a  shnilsx  n»Fiessi4ati«A  of  two  ifessak  Jgavas  en 
the caOing  ef  the  fintttemk  of  fte  Uti^s  atBvha» 
ElMolQiu^;  ooewiOuthe  beitfeb  tbsolbir wilfe;tiie 
xuyQoe  of  tte  persmge  ju«^  hom:  bcemm  Umbi 
instead  ef  tbe  iwdm  lava  tFt^teMetn*  dindfii  :inAa 
270  aqua^pes,.  or  ssctengle^  apompanding  to  Aa 
nnmbw  of  da^e  in^oina;  figyptian:  mopthsy  with  ten 
cirvdes  placed  at  eqpial  distsaces^  IlrabaW(^]nemdad 
to  represent.  fuU  meon%  and  relatuigto^  tha^taafaif 
comiMte  huiatioiia  fiofwladtt^iesa  d^yaiwial(  belong. 
Tha  number  270  is  loo  ranslffimUd  taha  sanmHid 
to  have  been,  introduaad  b^'  i 
whan  the  ammei4  iaiconiidenad  arar 
of  other  eyidimae»  in  itself  soffieiflnl^. 
the  whola^must  be  aUowadrtoibe  ftdlyoendium 

Then»  is  indeed  little,  ebsace^  of  our  diBoavaKing 
any  astgawnmiftsl.  reoovds:  of  impartspee  aascBg  the 
provision  of  hieovglsyphioak  Utsvaftms  whsck  ia  sttB 


8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
1% 


PhaTmuthi^ 

Pashohs, 

]^umiy 

P* 
esore^ 


began  29th  August,  O.  S. 
28th  September. 
28th  October. 
27th  November. 
27th  December. 
26th  January. 
25th  February. 
27th  March. 
26th  April, 
26di  May. 
25th  June. 
25*  July. 


memsteaos.  Htreikftsi  tdls  i8i».  that  tba  Gseeks 
derived  their  sicquaiQlsnee  with  aatmitaiy'frpnKShs 
Babykmians»  tbengb  tbey^  were.  aajMiaaed  ta  hav* 
laernad  the  elesMntaof  geameeiy  6om  the. £gyp# 
tjwns;  and  Jtrie  watt  iuiaiinrthBer.PfeQhRi]riiieaebnM 
nomer^  who  liaadat  Ailemidria^  and  who.mast  hava 
}Yf^  ea^  aaceai^.  mk  wait  aia  iBintsBthtmaB  -faaAxB'hiRit 
toalLtbelinflwiedge^of  iha  Bgyftim^fmeit9i  setes 
to  no  Egyptian  obseevation^  but  eaDlayadiaBabifte 
lonian/reoerdao£  eelipieaadiich  harflappspsd  a  few 
esntaries  bAfbra  hia.tutts^  mcaids^  winch,  as  Pliny 
infooBS  m^  weee,|irasarved'attat)aiek»tar  koid'of 
bricbs»  tb»  aaine»  peshfl|»,  thK  have,  been  brooghl 
to  SnimM  ia  ear  aw»  tfanei^  as  nndaaipliaiw^ 
mens  er>  the  Ma>>  ror  asMiwrlnadad)cbBraatav); 
wttm  df^grseirae  geoMtriasl^kBawABdi 
ly. be demeBteaesiaiotia^jriici  had  nade/vcryitien* 

atunatwlmi  all  Jtonpii»aB>»immrwid  kt  tha  pno* 
fettpdfiiilmi^sWiia^  .aad^heiasaitonacasftBrihnhava 
badf  fiv^MMt  occasion  fir  the  erapfeyawntofagva* 


The  yeSrs  are  common^  dated  from  the  era  of 
the  martyrs  of  Diocletian^  beginning  in  the  autumn 
t)f284. 

'    Section  V.'^Egypiian  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 

"  Herodotus,  INodoras'Sicnlus,  and  Plutarch,  have 
antered'at  large  into  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
opinions  of'  the  ancient  Bgyptians ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  in  what  preciae  proportion  we  ought  to 
oensider  tlietr  information  as  accurate.  A  fbw  in* 
sniatsd  obaervatfams  are,  however,  sufficiently  strike 
ing  to  attaraer  oar  attentmi  ^  and  tiiere  are  some  pa»-  * 
sages  of  Simbo,  whose  veracity,  with  respect  to  what 
ha  hadseen,  is  undoubted,  that  win  serve  to  affbrd 
lis  anintrodioctory  view  of  some  of  their  Usages.  He 
gives  us,  lor  example,  an  interesting  description 
of  the  usual  fonn  of  the  Eg^tian  temples,  and  of 
die  habits  of  the  sacred  animals,  whldi  were  fve^i 
qncDtly  kept  in'them^  "  At  the  entrance  of  the  sa^ 
end  indosure^*^  he  says  (Bo(^  17)^,  *' there  is  a 
paved  area,  about  a  mindred  feet  wide^  or  a  little 
nss,  and  time  or  four  times  as*  long,  or  sometimes 
even  more:  this  araa  is  called  the  dn>nnis^  or  courser, 
ad  !h  the  line  of  CalMmaohusy  <  This  8aa*ed'  course 
tihe  great  Annbis  dairas/  On  each  side  of  the  whole 
len^  of  thiaareais  a-xow  of  spbinxes  of  stoned  nt 
the  distance -of  80  fbet,  or  a  little  more,  from  each 
odwr ;  cMie  rowon  the  ri^ht  hand,  and  the  other  on 
the  left.  Beyend  these  is  the  first  mat '|ff«pyhm> 
then,  aa  you  advance^  a  second  and  a  tiiird  ^  their 
number  not  being  limited,  any  more  than  ihat  of  the 
spliinicea^  bat*  both  vnryinff-  in  various  tem|]4ea;  as 
vwQ  as  the^langthiand  breadth  of  the dromus^  N^xt 
ta-the  prapyla-  is  the  temple,  properly  so  eiiBed; 
consisting  of  a  large  and  splendid  pronaosi  and  a 
moderate  «elia  or  ^eces,  'witmit  any'  image, '  at  least 
in  8  human  fonn,  but*  commonly <wldi  the  represem^ 
tatieii  of  soma  amandi    Oiieaeh  side  <of' the*  pKenaos 
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Customs   there  is  a  projecting  wing; 
-.   •»*  .    height  with 
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that  !s,  a  wall  of  equal 
the  temple ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wings^  their  distance  from  each  other  is  a  little  more 
^  than  the  breadth  of  the  extreme  border  of  the  tem- 
ple, but  as  we  advance  forwards,  they  incline  till  it 
becomes  about'80  or  90  feet.  The  walls  are  sculp- 
tured with  the  representations  of  large  figures,  m 
the  style  of  the  Etruscan,  or  the  very  ancient  Greek 
decorations.  Some  of  their  buildings  are  encumber- 
ed with  a  multitude  of  columns,  as  at  Memphis,  in  a 
barbarous  style  of  architecture ;  for,  besides  that  the 
columns  are  heavy,  and  numerous,  and  in  a  variety 
of  rows,  they  have  nothing  graceful  nor  picturesque 
about  them,  but  merely  exhibit  ill  directed  labour, 
without  good  taste. 

"  At  Heliopolis  we  saw  some  large  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  the  accommodation  of  the  priests ;  and 
It  is  said  that  this  colony  or  college  was  formerly  re- 
markable for  the  residence  of  philosophers  and  as- 
tronomers;  but  their  habits  and  studies  are  no  long- 
er of  so  refined  a  nature.  It  was  here  that  Plato 
and  Eudoxus  passed  a  considerable  time;  and,  as 
some  say,  not  less  than  thirteen  years;  for  tiie  priests 
were  very  cautious  of  imparting  their  knowledge; 
and  though  courted  patiently  by  all  sorts  of  atten- 
tions, would  at  last  only  communicate  to  them  a 
small  part  of  the  theorems  which  they  had  discover- 
ed. They  taught  them,  however^  the  true  length  of 
the  year,*  as  exceeding  365  days;  but  the  Greeks 
were  not  accurately  acquainted  with  its  magnitude, 
until  they  had  obtained  translations  o/i  the  sacred 
commentaries  of  the  Egyptians. 

"  At  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  there  are  se« 
vera!  temples,  among  which  is  that  of  Apis,  or 
Osiris,  where  the  bull  Apis  is  fed,  in  a  sacred  stable, 
being  honoured  as  a  deity :  he  has  white  spots  on 
his  forehead,  and  on  some  other  small  parts  of  his 
body,  but  with  this  exception  he  is  completely  black. 
In  front  of  the  stable  is  a  court,  with  another  stable 
appropriated  to  his  mother :  into  this  court  the  bull 
is  turned  at  certain  hours,  especially  when  he  is  to 
be  exhibited  to  strangers,  who,  however,  are  allow- 
ed to  see  him  at  other  times  through  a  window  of 
his  stable :  when  he  has  leaped  about  and  taken  his 
exercise,  he  is  soon  shut  up  again.  In  the  dromns 
of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  it  is  usual  to  exhibit  com- 
bats of  bulls,  the  animals  being  fed  for  this  express 
purpose.  Therie  is  also  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  and  another  of  Serapis  in  a  very  sandy  place, 
where  we  saw  some  of  the  sphinxes  already  buried 
up  to  the  necks  by  the  effect  of  the  winds."-*''  In 
the  dty  of  Arsinoe,  which  was  formerly  called  Cro- 
codilopdis,  the  crocodile  is  worshipped,  and  a  sacned 
croooaile  is  kept  in  a  pond,  who  is  perfectly  tame, 
and  familiar  with  the  priests. .  He  is  called  Suchus ; 
they  feed  him  with  com^  and  meat,  and  wine,  which 
are  continually  brought  him  by  strangers.  The 
friend  who  conducted  us  had  provided  a  cake,  and 
some  meat,  and  a  vessel  of  water  and  honey :  we 
found  him  on  the  bank  of  his  pond;  the  priests  held 
open  his  mouth,  while  one  of  their  number  put  the 
cake  and  the  meat  into  it,  and  then  poured  the  li- 
quor on  them ;  the  animal  then  jumped  into  the 
pond,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  side,  where  he 
"fiKk  again  fed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  offerings 


of  another  visitor*^    It  appears,  therefore,  that  in   Cuttomf 
the  days  of  Augustus  these  sacied  animals  were  not       |»^  . 
Tegarded  with  much  more  awe  than  the  inmates  of  a™^"**°** 
menagerie  in  modem  times.  ~    »  ^ 

The  stories  bf  Herodotus,  though  told  with  an 
tsl^^t  8implicitv>  and  with  every  appearance  of 
goml  faith,  are  by  no  means  free  irom  a  ftequent 
mixture  of  fable ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  Egyptian 
etymologies,  he  is  almost  universally  mistaken ;  but 
his  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  mummies  has  many  marks  of  authen- 
ticity, and  he  is  perfectly  correct  in  asserting  that 
the  most  splendid  of  the  coffins  are  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  figures  of  Osiris ;  a  circumstance  whicb 
he  could  not  easily  have  conjectured  without  direct 
end  accurate  information. 

'  There  is,  however,  a  still  stronger  confirmation 
of  the  veracity  of  Diodorus  Sicnlns,  from  the  oofa]d<* 
dence  of  a  number  which  he  mentions,  with  a  varie^ 
of  Eg3rptian  monuments  still  existing.  He  tells  us 
that  a  talent  of  silver  was  sometimes  expended  on 
the  fiineral  of  an  individuaL  ''  The  relations  of  the 
deceased  announce,"  he  savs,  **  to  the  jud^,  and 
to  all  the  connexions  of  the  family,  the  time  ap« 
pdnted'fbr  the  ceremony,  which  includes  the  pas«> 
sage  of  the  deceased  over  the  lake  or  canaJ  of  the 
name  to  which  he  bdonged.  Tnto  and  forly  judges 
are  then  collected,  and  arranged  in  a  semicirde, 
which  is  situated  beyond  the  canal ;  the  boat  is  pre^ 
pared,  and  the  ]>ilot  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  ChtL* 
rem;  whence  it  is  said  that  Orpheus  borrowed  the 
myUiolc^cal  character  of  this  |>ersonage.  Bef^e 
•the  coffin  is  put  into  the  boat,  tne  law  permits  any 
one  that  chooses  to  produce  his  accusations;  and  if 
^t  is  proved  that  the  life  of  the  deceased  was  crimi- 
nal, the  funeral  is  prohibited,  while  all  false  aocosa-i 
iions  are  severely  punished.  If  there  are  no  accusa- 
tions, or  when  they  have  been  repelled,  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  lay  aside  their  lamentations,  and 
pronounce  his  encomiums;  asserting  that  he  is  about 
to  pass  a  happy  eternity  with  the  pious,  in  the  re^ 
gions  of  Hades ;  and  the  body  is  finally  deposited  in 
the  catacomb  prepared  for  it/'  The  history  of  so 
extraordinary  a  ceremony  certainly  required  some 
confirmation  to  make  it  appear  consistent  widi  proba^ 
bility ;  but  the  number  of  forty  two  judges  is  found 
in  a  great  variety  of  pictural  representations,  and  in 
aome  inscriptions,  so  that  the  account  must  have  been 
given  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  the  country;  and,  when  thus  established,  it  de- 
monstrates also  the  truth  of  the  received  opinion,  that 
the  Egyptians  believed  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments*    (PhiL  Tratu.  1819.) 

In  cases  of  civil  law  suits,  the  number  of  judges, 
according  to  the  same  author,  was  only  th^y ;  thehr 
president  wearing  a  breast-plate  adorned  with  jewels, 
which  was  called  Truth.  The  eig^t  books  of  the 
laws  were  pUoed  near  the  judges :  the  pleadii^  of 
the  advocates  were  all  conducted  in  writmg  only,  in 
order  that  the  feelings  of  the  judges  might  not  be 
improperly  biassed  by  the  too  energetic  eloquence 
of  an  unpassioned  orator ;  and  the  president  deliver- 
ed the  sentence  of  his  colleagues,  by  the  form  of 
touchinpr  the  successful  party  with  the  syml](ol  of  jus^ 
dee  which  he  wore. 
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Section  "VL^-^Analysis  of  the  triple  intcriptwn  of 
Raseitn. 

Having  acquired  some  preliminary  notions  of  the 
tnythcHogy  and  history,  and  chronology  and  instita- 
tions,  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  may  procMd  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  written  language  and  literature,  as  far 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  recovered  from  existing 
monuments ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  must  inquire  into 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  some  satisfactory  con- 
clusions ftom  the  invaluable  inscriptions  in  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  whicn  contain  the 
only  authentic  specimen  in  existence  of  hieroglyphi- 
cal  characters,  expresdy  accompanied  by  a  transla- 
tion. 

The  block  or  pillar  of  black  basalt,  found  by  the 
French  in  digging  up  some  ground  at  Rosetta,  and 
now  i^aoed  in  the  British  Museum,  exhibits  the  re- 
mains of  three  distinct  inscriptions;  and  the  last, 
whidi  is  in  Greek,  ends  with  the  information,  that 
the  decree,  which  it  contains,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
graved in  three  difllerent  characters,  the  sacred  let- 
ters, the  letters  of  the  country,  and  the  Greek.  Un- 
fortunately a  considerable  part  of  the  first  iiiteription 
is  wanting:  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  the 
end  of  the  third,  are  also  mutilated  ,*  so  that  we  have 
tio  precise  points  of  coincidence  firom  which  we  can 
set  out,  in  our  attempts  to  decipher  the  unknown 
characters.  The  second  inscription,  which  it  will  be 
safest  to  distinguish  by  the  Greek  name  enchorial, 
signifying  merely  the  characters  **  of  the  country," 
notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  near  the  beginning, 
is  still  suffidenuy  perfect  to  allow  us  to  compare  its 
different  parts  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Grreek, 
by  the  same  method  that  we  should  employ  if  it 
'were  entire.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  puts  cotre- 
liponding,  in  dieir  rdative  situation,  to  two  passages 
of  the  Greek  inscripti<Hi  in  which  Alexander  and 
Alexandria  occur,  we  soon  recognise  two  well  mark- 
ed groups  of  characters  resembling  each  other, 
which  we  may  therefore  consider  as  representing 
these  names ;  a  remark  which  was  first  made  by  Mr 
de  Sacy,  in  his  Letter  relating  to  this  inscription.  A 
small  group  of  characters,  occurring  very  often  in  al- 
most every  line,  might  be  either  some  termination, 
or  some  Very  common  particle:  it  must,  therefore, 
be  reserved  till  it  is  found  in  some  decisive  situation, 
after  some' other  words  have  been  identified,  and  it 
will  then  easily  be  shown  to  mean  and.  The  next 
remarkable  collection  of  characters  is  repeated  twen- 
ty nine  or  thirty  times  in  the  enchorial  inscripticm ; 
and  we  find  nothing  that  occurs  so  often  in  the 
Greek,  except  the  word  king,  with  its  compounds, 
which  is  foumd  about  thirty  seven  times.  A  fourth 
assemblage  of  characters  is  found  fourteen  times  in 
the  enchorial  inscription,  agreeing  suffidentlv  well  in 
frequency  with  the  name  of  Pudemy,  which  occurs 
eleven  times  in  the  Greek,  and  genendly  in  passages 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  endiorial  text  in  their 
relative  situation;  and,  by  a  similar  oompiurison,  the 
name  of  Egypt  is  ideirtilad^stlthongh  it  occurs  much 
more  Jlcygpl^  JMjjgiWlMi^^  nil  *inaaription  than  in 
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a  sufficient  number  of  common  points  of  subdivision.  Triple  la- 
we  ma7  next  proceed  to  write  the  Greek  text  over'^^ff^J.  ^^ 
the  enchorial,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  passages  a»-  *^ 

oertained  may  all  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  intermediate  parts  of  eadi  in- 
scription will  then  stand  v^  near  to  the  correspond- 
ing passages  of  the  other. 

In  this  process,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  lines  of  the  enchorial  inscription  are  written  from 
right  to  left,  as,  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  the  custom 
of  the  Egyptians ;  the  division  of  teveral  words  and 
phrases,  plainly  indicating  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  to  be  read.  It  is  well  known  that  the  distinct 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  engraved  on  different 
monnmenta,  differ  in  the  direction  of  the  correspond- 
ing characters:  they  always  face  the  right  or  tlie 
left  of  the  spectator  according  as  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  tablets,  to  which  they  belong,  are 
looking  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction;  where, 
however,  there  are  no  tableta,  they  almost  always 
look  towards  the  right;  and  it  is  easily  demonstrable 
that  they  must  always  have  been  read  beginning 
from  the  front,  and  proceeding  to  the  rear  of  each 
rank.  But  the  Egyptians  seem  never  to  have  writ- 
ten alternately  ba&wards  and  forwards,  as  the  most 
ancient  Greeks  occasionally  did.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  characters  thus  employed 
were  completely  reversed  in  the  two  different  modes 
of  using  them,  as  if  they  were  seen  in  a  glass,  or 
printed  off  like  the  impression  of  a  seal. 

By  pursuing  the  comparison  of  the  inscriptions, 
thus  arranged,  we  ultimately  discover  the  significa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  individual  enchorial 
words;  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  leads  us  to 
observe  some  slight  differences  in  the  form  and  order 
of  some  parta  of  the  different  inscriptions,  which  are 
indicated  in  the  "  conjectural  translation,"  published 
in  the  Arclueologia  and  in  the  Museum  Crilicum. 
The  degree  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposed 
signification  of  each  assemblage  of  characters  may 
be  most  conveniently  appreciated,  by  arranging  them 
in  a  lexicographical  form,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  translation ;  the  enchorial  words  themselves  not 
readily  admitting  a  similar  arrangement:  but  the 
snlnect  is  not  of  sufiident  interest  for  the  public,  to 
maKe  it  necessary  that  this  little  lexicon  should  be 
engraved  at  length. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the 
final  diameters  of  the  enchorial  inscnption,  of  which 
the  sense  is  thus  determined  with  tolerable  certain- 
ty, although  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek  is 
wanting,  would  have  immediately  led  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  conduding  phrase  of  the  distinct  hiero- 
gl^^ical  characten,  which  remains  unimpaired.  But 
the  agreement  between  the  two  condusions  is  by  no 
means  predse ;  and  the  difficulty  can  onlv  be  re- 
moved by  supposing  the  king  to  be  expresuv  named 
in  the  one>  while  he  is  only  designated  by  his  titles 
in  the  other.  With  this  slight  variation,  and  wiUi 
tb?  knowledge  of  the  singular  accident,  that  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  oocure  three  times  in  a  passa^  of 
the  enchorial  inscription,  where  the  Greek  has  it  but 
twice,  we  proceed  to  identify  this  name  among  the 
sacred  chuacters,  in  a  form  suffidently  conspicuous, 
to  have  been  recessed  upon  the  most  supo^cial 
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Triplfl  fa.,  eimrepfrtti^a  of  tte  iiwcripiaoB8>  if  thL>  to>tl  diwgMe^. 
/^m«Bt  of  the  frecjaeocr^  of  occumooe  had  not  im*. 
^  poied  the  Qondition  of  along  and  labodaus  inveatU 
gatkm,  as  an  indispooaaUe  rojuiMte  for  the  solutioii. 
of  80  much  of  the  enifpna :  this  step^  however,  beiog^ 
made  gDod>  wq  ohtaia  fxom  it  a  tolerably  oonfect 
scale  for  the  comjMirative  extent  of  the  sacred  cha«^ 
ncters,  of  which  it  now  a|^^eara  that  almost  half  of 
the  Hoes  are  enkirdy  wanting,  those  which  remain 
being  also  much  miitilatcd.  Soch  a  scale  may  also 
be  obtained^  in  a  different  mamscc,  by  markings  on  a 
strni^  ruler,  die  places  in  which  the  most  chuacw 
tenstic  words^  such  as  god,  king,  priest,  and  shrine 
occur,  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  other  inscriptioDs,  at 
distancea  proportionid  to  the  actual  distances  from; 
th^  end ;  and  then  tryipg  to  find  oorresponduig  cha** 
raoters  among  the  hieroglyphics,  of  the  first  inscrip^ 
tion,  by  varying  the  obliquity  of  the  ruler,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  tSn  possible  lei^fths  which  that  inscrip* 
tion  can  be  aumMsed  to  have  occupied,  allowing  al« 
ways  a  certain  latitude  for  the  variations  of  the  cooi^ 
pamtive  lenffths  of  the  different  phrases  and  express 
sions.  By  ttiese  steps  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  assure 
ourselves,  that  a  shrine  and  a  priest  are  denoted  by 
representations  which  must  have  been  intended  fiii* 
pictures  of  objects  denoted  by  them ;  and  this  ap« 
peim  to  be  the  precise  point  of  ibe  investigatioa  at 
which  it  becomes  completely  demonstrative,  and  pK># 
mises  a  substantial  foundation  fiir  further  infereneesi 
The  other  terms,  god  and  king,  are  still  more  easily 
ascertained)  fi^nn  their  situation  near  the  name  of 
Ptolemy. 

The  most  material  points  of  the  three  insoriptions 
having  been  thus  identified,  they  may  all  be  written 
side  by  aide,  and  the  senaoi  of  the  respective  chamo* 
tears  may  be  still  further  inveatigated,  by  a  minute 
comparison  of  the  different  parts  with  each  others 
The  last  line  of  the  saored  cfaaracters,  with  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  other  inscriptions,  will  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  result  that  nas  been  attained 
from  these  operations.    (Plate  LXXVIII.  M.) 

In  thus  Gomparinff  die  enchorial  with  the  sacivd 
characters,  we  find  many  coincidenoes  in  dieir 
forms,  bjr  fisv  too  accurate  to  be  compatible  with  the 
suppoaitian  that  the  enchorial  could  be  of  a  nature 
purely  alphabeticaL  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that 
the  enchorial  characters  for  a  diadem,  an  asp,  and 
eoerUMMg,  are  immediately  borrowed  firom  the  sacred. 
But  this  coinddenee  can  certainly  not  be  traced 
throughout  the  inscriptiaDs;  and  it  seemednatuxvd  to 
sttj^KMe,  that  idphabetical  dianicters  might  be  inter;* 
speraed  with  hieroglyphics,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
astronomers  and  chemista  of  modem  times  have  often 
employed  aibiiaraiy  marks,  as  compendious  &cpre»« 
sions  of  the  ob|ects  whidi  were  most  firequcntly  to  be 
mentioned  in  uieir  respective  sciencea.  But  no  ef« 
fi»t,  however  determined  and  persevering,  had  been 
able  to  discover  ai^  alphabet,  which  could  fairly  be 
said  to  raider  the  inscription,  in  general,  at  all  like 
what  was  reouired  to  msi^  its  language  inteUigible 
Egyptian  ;  slthough  most  of  the  proper  names  seem* 
ed  to  ekhiint  a  toteable  agreement  willi  the  fonns  of 
letters  indicated  by  Mr  Akerfalad;  a  Goineidmce; 
indeed,  which  vuffA  be  found  in  the  Cfamese,  ov 
in  any  other  chaiMter  not  alphabetical,  if  they 


ployed  words  of  the  simplest  sounds  for'writing  com-  ^^^M*  ^b- 
ponnd  proper  names.  "jhSSI^'^ 

The  question,  however>  respecting  the  nature  of  Z^"*^^** 
the  enchorial  character,  appears  to  be  satisfactorDy  ^  »  ^' 
decided  by  a  comparison  m  varioua  mawiacripts  or 
papyrus,  still  extant,  with  each  other.  Several  o£ 
these,  published  in  the  great  Descripfkm  de  tEgyple, 
have  aiwKfa  been  oonsideBed  aa  specimeaa  of  the  aA-v 
nhabetieal  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  certainly 
have  aa  little  appearance  of  being  imitationa  of  vi< 
siUe  objects,  aa  any  of  the  characters  of  this  inscrip. 
tion,  or  as  the  old  Arabic  or  Syriac  dumoters,  to 
which  they  bear,  at  first  sight,  a  conaiderable  resem** 
blanoe.  But  they  are  generally  accompanied  by 
tablets,  or  delineations  of  orataia  aoene^  ooasisfcing 
of  a  few  visible  objects,  either  detached,  or  placed  in 
certaitt  intdiigible  nbtions  to  eadi  other;  and  .we 
may  generally  discover  traces  of  some  of  these  ob« 
jects,  among  the  characters  of  the  tract  thataccera-i 
paniea  them.  A  similar  comespondenee  between 
the  text  and  the  taUeta  is  still  more  readily  observ- 
ed in  other  manuscripts,  written  in  distinct  hiero^ 
gljTphiGs,  slightly,  yet  not  ineli^gantly  traced,  in  a 
band  which  appears  to  have  been  denoted  by  the 
term  kieratic',  and  by  comparing  idth  eadi  other 
such  parts  of  the  text  of  theae  manuacriptsy  se  stand 
under  tablets  of  the  same  kind,  we  discover,  upon  a 
veiy  minute  examinalion,  that  eveiy  character  of 
the  distmct  hierogly^dncs  has  iu>  eonresponding  trace 
in  the  running  h«id ;  sometimea  a  mere  dash  or  line, 
but  often  perfectly  distinguishable,  aa  a  coarse  copy 
of  the  original  delineBdon,  and  always  alike  when  it 
answers  to  the  same  diaiaoter.  The  particttlar  pas* 
a^ges  whidi  establish  this  Identity,  extcakling  to  a 
aeries  of  above  ten  thousand  characters,  have  been 
ennroerated  in  the  Museum  Cr^eum;  they  have 
been  copied  in  adjoining  lines,  and  carefully  collated 
with  each  other ;  and  their  nnmbei*  haabeen  increased, 
byacompariaon  with  some  yet  unpublished  rolls  of  pa« 
pyrus,  lately  brought  ftom  E^ypt.  A  few  specimens 
firom  different  manuscripts  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  fcvras  through  whidi  the  original  representation 
has  passed,  in  its  degradation  from  the  saos^  ^ba« 
meter,  through  the  kieraik,  into  the  epistohgraphk, 
or  common  running  hand  of  the  countrv.  f  Plate 
LXXVIII.  N.)  , 

It  seems  at  first-si^^t  inoompsehensible^  that  thie 
ooinddence,  or  rather  ootveapondence,  aheuld  not 
be  equally  obaervable^in  the  two  inscriptions  of  the  * 
Rosetta  s^one,  which,  if  the  enchorial  character  is 
merely  a  degradation  of  the  aacred,  must  naturally 
be  supposed  to  be  as  much  alike  as  those  of  the  dif; 
finent  manuscripts  in  question ;  while,  in  reality,  we 
can  but  sekiom  trace  any  very  striking  analogy  be- 
twe«i  them.  But  the*  enchorial  character,  haviiig 
been  long  used  in  rapid  writing,  and  fbr  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  appears  ^  to  mtve  become  so  indis- 
tinct in  its  forms,  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  add 
to  it  aonpe  ejuthet  or  syxranym,  serving  to  mark  the 
obiect  more  distinctly:  just  as,  in  sp^kmg  ChineBe, 
when  the  words  axe  transhted  firom  written  eha^c^ 
ters  into  a  more  limited  number  of  soundi^  it  is  often 
necessary,  on  aooount  of  the  imperf^on  of  the  <mlL 
language,  to  add  a  generic  word,  in  ofder  to  deter* 
muie  ibe  signifioatioii,  and  to  read»  te. example,  a 
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Triple  In.  googe  bird,  whai  a  goo&e  Only  is  yrritten,  in  ovder  to 

^enpoxm  o^  distinguish  it  from  some  oCher  idea  implied  by  a  ri* 

ogetta.^  milar  sound;  and  even  in  Engtisb  we  might  some* 

^'^'Y^^^  times  be  obKged  to  say  a  yew  tree;  in  order  to  dWn- 

gaish  it  from  a  ewe  iheep,  or  you  yourse^,  or  the  lel» 

ter  If.    The  enchorial  ciiaraccer,  thererare,  though 

drawn  frt)m  the  same  source,  can  scarcely^  in  this 

form,  be  called  the  same  langua^  with  the  saowd 

hien^yphicsy  which  had  pro^bly  remained  unaU 

tered  from  the  earliest  ages,  while  the  running  hand 

admitted  all  the  variations  of  the  popular  dialarts, 

and  bore  but  a  fiiint  reeemblanoe  to  its  original  pio> 

totype.    Indeed,  if  it  had  been  completely  identical, 

'    there  could  have  been  no  proimety  m  repeating  the 

inscription  with  so  slight  a  change  of  form. 

The  rituals  and  hymns,  contained  in  the  manu- 
scripts which  have  b€«n  mentioned,  are  probably  ei^ 
ther  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  inscription  of  Bo« 
setta,  or  had  preserved  a  mater  purity  of  character, 
as  having  been  continuafiy  copied  from  older  origi* 
nals.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  in  one  of  th^ 
rolls  of  papyrus,  engraved  by  Denon,  the  introduc- 
tion is  in  tne  sacred  character,  and  some  of  the  p^a» 
ses  contained  in  it  may  be  observed  to  be  rep«ited 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  in 
a  kind  of  running  h|md,  though  somewhat  less  de- 
graded than  in  most  other  instances. 

It  was  not  umiatund  to  hope,  that  the  comparison 
of  these  diffiarent  numnscripts  would  have  assisted  us 
very  materially  in  tracing  back  all  the  enchorial  duN 
racters  to  the  correspondm^  hieroglyphics,  as  far  ^ 
the  parts  of  the  respective  mscriptions  remain  entire^ 
and  even  in  filling  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  sacred 
characters,  where  they  are  wanting;  and  something 
has  certainly  been  gamed  from  it  with  respect  to  the 
names  of  several  m  the  deities ;  but  on  account  of 
the  differences  which  had  crept  in  between  tiie  forms 
of  the  language,  expressed  by  the  sacred  and  the 
cursive  characters,  the  advantaige  has  hidierto  been 
extremely  limited.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  condition  inseparable  from  the  whole  of  this  inves- 
tigation, that  its  steps  should  be  intricate  and  labo* 
nous,  bejnond  all  that  could  have  been  imagined  from 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  that, 
while;  a  number  of-spmilative  reasonos  have  per- 
suaded themselves  at  different  times,  that  they  were 
able  to  read  timmgh  a  hien^yphical  inscr^tion  in 
the  most  satisfiuloxy  manner,  beginning  at  either 
end,  as  it  might  happen,  tiie  only  monument  that  has 
afforded  us  any  real  foundations  for  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  is  more  calculated  to  repress  than  to  encou- 
rage our  hopes  of  ever  becoming  complete  nuuters  of 
the  ancient  literature  of  Egypt;  although  it  is  un- 
qnestionabhr  capable  of  serving  as  a  key  to  much  im- 
portant information,  with  respect  to  its  history  and 
mythology;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  impossible,  that 
a  careftil  amsidemtion  of  other  monuments  ahready 
known,  or  of  such  as  are  now  discovered  from  day 
to  day,  may  enable  us  to  detect  a  number  of  unknown 
characters,  so  sitoated  witii  respect  to  otiiers,  whi^ 
are  already  understood,  as  to  carry  with  them  their 
own  interpretation,  supported  by  a  degree  of  evidence 
&r  exceecung  mere  conjecture.  We  are  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  chancterB, 
whicb  have  sbeady  been  rendered  intdl^iUe. 
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Section  WV^RMiimenU  x>f  a  Miercg^/pMcol  Vo*  P^ 

A.  DEITIES.    (PtATE  LXXIV.)  ^'^^^ 

1,  S.  The  word  Goo  is  always  represented  in  the 
inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  often  in  many  others,  by 
a  character  resembling  a  particular  kind  of  hatdiet, 
which  is  delineated  repeatedly  at  Medinet  Abou,  as 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  warriors,  and  is  even  found 
among  the  modem  weapons  engraved  by  DenoOj 
(nue  XCV.)  This  character  is  frequent^  exchan- 
ged, in  paraDel  passages  of  difierent  manuscripts,  or 
of  tile  same^  for  a  figure  sittiii^  or  standing  without 
distinot  arms  or  fpet,  eitiier  with  a  l^uman  head  or  a 
hawk's  head;  or  aometimes,  by  a  deviation  from  the 
oorrect  nature  of.an  abstract  or  general  term,  with 
the  heads  of  diffifnent  animals,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  applied*  But  in  the 
inscription  of  Rosetta,  this  symbol  appears  to  be  ex- 
dosively  iq>propEiatad  to  the  gods  in  their  jvpioai* 
capacity;  and  it  occurs  several  times  in  the  term 
meaning  iawfid,  n.  161.  This  int^xetation  is  al- 
so frilly  justified  by  the  testimony  of  Plutarch, 
that  ^  tiie  figures  ^judges  were  represented  without 


3.  A  Gonnsss  is  denoted  by  tiie  hatchet  or  sit- 
thiff  figure,  with  the  addition  of  the  female  diarac- 
tenstic,  generally  as  .a  termination ;  but  sometimes 
the  simple  character  is  applied  to  gods  and  goddesses 
indifierentiy.  The  semicnrde  and  oblique  oval,  dis« 
tinguishing  the  £sminine  gender,  are  observable  in 
almost  all  well  maiked  aaaaes  of  females  found  in 
different  teblets,  and  tiie  crooked  line,  which  corre- 
sponds to  them,  in  the  enchorial  efaaracter  of  the 
stone  of  Rosetta,  may  be  dicdnguished  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  five  names  of  females  that  occur  in 
tiie  insd^on,  n,  58,  60,  69»  70,  71-  Occasionally 
the  characteristic  is  p»efixed,.and  this  position  agrees 
better  witii  the  Coptic  ti,  whidi  distinguishes  a  fe- 
male: nor  must  we  omit  to  observe^  that  a  aemidrde 
teems  to  answer  to  the  t  in  some  otiier  cases,  and  is 
alwaj!^  expressed  in  the  ranning  hand  by  the  charac- 
ter which  Mr  Akerblad  calls  t  or  m  and  which  is 
■Iso  eoBBOtly  the  Svriac  t.  The  aspt>r  basilisc  stand- 
ing eseet  is  a  symbol  of  divinity,  wnich  occurs  on  the 
green  sareopha^us,  called  the  tomb  of  Alexander, 
and  else«riiere,  instead  of  the  mde  ordinary  charac- 
ter. In  a  fsw  instances,  tiie  semidrele  is  fimnd  with- 
out the  oblique  o^,  (n.  57-) 

4.  The  plural,  Gons,  is  formed  by  repeating  the 
character  tiuee  times,  or  by  pkdng  three  dashes  af- 
ter, or  sometimes  before  it  In  the  endiorial  in- 
scription, the  dashes  are  united  into  a  crooked  line, 
and  are  pkoed  in  this  inatanoe  both  before  and  after 
the  principal  character;  but,  in  general,  the  second 
line  is  stnoghter  than  the  first  The  dual  is  e^quress- 
ed  by  a  double  character  only,  (n.  S>1,) 

5.  A  winged  globe,  senetimes  flattened^  as  if  in- 
tended for  an  egg,  but  often  cotaused  red,  is  very 
commonly  represented  as  hoveriqg  over  a  'ktro,  and 
generally  occupies  the  lintel  of  mne  of  the  doors  of 
a  temple.  A  globe  nearly  similar  is  also  sometimes 
coBneeted  With  the  head  and  tail  of  a  seiiHenty  bear- 
u^tfaesymbel  of  <^»  ii4kh  is.tbecsnmon  chano* 
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teristic  of  a  dei^.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  ob- 
^*j^J^  lection  to  considering  these  representations  as  be- 
"*|^  longing  to  the  Agaihod4gmon,  or  Chmphis  of  the 
'  Greek  authors ;  and  the  same  symbol  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  text  of  an  inscription,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pictural  representation ;  so  that  its 
sense  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  well  ascertain- 
ed; but  the  evidence  being  somewhat  indirect,  the 
name  is  inserted  in  smaller  characters,  the  same  dis- 
tinction being  also  observed  in  other  instances^  Mr 
Bruce  informs  us,  in  his  letter  to  Wood,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  Tunisian  dominions,  serpents 
are  still  regarded  as  a  kind  of  good  angels.  The 
Chnubis,  or  Chnumis,  of  the  amulets,  is  generally  re- 
presented as  a  serpent  with  a  human  head,  or  with 
that  of  a  lion ;  and  the  former  combination  is  not  un- 
common in  the  tablets  of  the  manuscripts;  but  the 
hierogljrphic  denoting  it  is  a  long  undulated  line,  to- 
tally distinct  from  this  character. 

0.  The  symbol,  often  called  the  Hieralpha^  or  sa- 
cred A,  corresponds,  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta, 
to  PHTHAH,  or  Vulcan,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of 
the  Egyptians;  a  multitude  of  other  sculptures  suffi- 
ciently prove,  that  the  object  intended  to  be  deline- 
ated was  a  plough  or  hoe ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Eusebius,  from  Plato,  that  the  Egyptian  Vulcan  was 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  instruments  of  war  and 
of  husbandry.  In  many  other  inscriptions,  the  pe- 
destal or  puUey  is  used  indifferently  for  the  plough. 
Horapollo  tells  us,  that  Vulcan  was  denoted  by  a 
beetle ;  and  the  Monticoelion  obelise  of  Kircher  has 
the  nlough  on  three  sides,  and  the  beetde  on  the 
fourth :  Horapollo,  however,  is  seldom  perfectly  cor- 
rect; and  the  names  of  different  divinities  are  fre- 
cjuently  exchanged  on  the  banners  of  the  same  obe^ 
lisc;  nor  is  there  anv  clear  instance  of  such  an  ex- 
change of  the  plough  for  the  beetle  as  occurs  perpe- 
tually in  the  case  of  the  pedestal.  The  beetle  is  fre- 
quently used  for  the  name  of  a  deity  whose  head  ei- 
ther bears  a  beetle,  or  is  itself  in  the  form  of  a  beetle ; 
and  in  other  instances  the  beetle  has  clearly  a  refer- 
ence to  generation  or  reproduction,  which  is  a  sense 
attribttt^  to  this  sjrmbol  by  all  antiquity;  so  that  it 
may  possibly  sometimes  been  used  as  a  synonjnoi  for 
Phthah,  as  the  father  of  the  gods.  The  plough  is 
very  rarely  found  as  the  name  of  a  personage  actual- 
ly represented,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  under  what 
form  the  Egyptian  Vulcan  was  chiefly  worshipped; 
but  on  the  tablet  of  a  Horus  of  bad  workmanship, 
belonging  to  the  Borgian  Museum,  he  is  exhibited 
with  a  hawk's  head,  holding  a  spext;  while  in  the 
great  ritual  of  the  Description  de  fEgypie,  Ant  II. 
PL  72.  Col.  104,  he  seems  to  be  represented  by  a  fi- 
gure with  a  human  head;  an  exchange,  however, 
which  is  very  common  in  some  other  cases,  with  re- 
spect to  these  two  personifications,  though  it  does  not 
extend  to  the  substitution  of  the  heads  of  different 
animals  for  each  other. 

7.  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  is  suffidently 
identified  by  a  eombination  of  evidence  of  various 
kinds,  although  no  single  link  of  itie  chain  extends 
yery  far.  A  figure  with  a  ram's  head  is  denoted, 
both  on  the  green  sarcophagus,  and  on  the  temple 
fit  Elephantine,  by  a  water  jar,  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  acooropanied  by  a  bin};  now  a  water  jar  of 


this  form  is  constantly  converted,  in  the  running  Hicimlj. 
hand  of  the  manuscripts,  into  a  character  like  a  z;  pWcVoca. 
and  this  character,  in  the  enchorial  text  of  Rosetta,  °"**^- 
is  made  to  express  the  name  of  Jupiter;  a  fact  which 
confirms  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  authors,  who 
consider  the  Egyptian  Jupiter  as  having  been  re- 
presented with  a  ram's  head.  A  similar  figure  is 
found  at  Edfou,  or  Apollinopolis  Magna,  and  at  Esne 
or  Latopolis :  the  temple  at  Edfou  seems  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Amenophis  or  Memnon ;  and  he  appears 
to  be  called  lover  ojf  Ammon,  that  is  miamun,  which 
is  not  unlike  the  name  memnon. 

8.  The.  common  astronomical  diagram  for  the 
sun,  O,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Latin 
astrologers  from  their  masters  in  Egypt;  since  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  both  should  have  employed 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  without  some 
communication  with  each  other;  the  circle  alone 
having  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, who  say,  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun. 
The  deity  Re  or  Pure  is  indicated  by  this  charac-« 
ter  followed  by  an  upright  bar ;  ana  the  circle  is 
often  enveloped  in  tlie  coil  of  the  boclv  of  a  serpent; 
an  oval  and  an  arm  also  oHen  follow  toe  circle.  The 
enchorial  name  of  the  sun  is  extremely  like  that 
which  corresponds  in  the  manuscripts  to  this  hiero- 
glyphic :  and  a  similar  circle,  with  rays  diverging 
from  it,  though  seldom  exactly  in  straight  Unes 
(N.  l60),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ''  enlightening," 
or  ''  rendering  illustrious:"  and  it  has  also  been  ob- 
served by  some  of  the  French,  who  have  been  in 
Egypt,  to  stand  in  several  inscriptions  with  a  manifest 
reference  to  light  The  circle  occurs  also  as  a  part 
of  the  terms  month  and  day  (N.  178,  179).  In 
the  great  Hieratic  Ritual,  and  in  some  other  manu- 
scripts, this  name  of  Phre  occurs  very  frequently 
under  or  near  the  tablet  which  contains  a  represen- 
tation of  the  sun  shining,  as  well  as  under  tne  next 
to  it,  which  exhibits  a  head  rising  out  of  a  lotus,  an 
emblem,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  relating  to  the 
sun,  winch  here  is  made  to  spring  from  the  pedestal 
(N.  6),  as  the  sun  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  Phthah.  Whatever  plant  thia  lotus  may  have 
been,  it  certainly  does  not  much  resemble  the  ne- 
lumbo  of  the  east,  which  some  imagine  to  have  been 
the  original  emblem  of  fertility.  The  name  Phre  is 
almost  the  only  intelligible  combination  of  letters 
that  ever  occurs  on  the  Abraxas  or  amulets ;  and  the 
monster,  to  which  it  relates,  has  generally  radiations 
from  its  head,  and  is  surrounded  by  six  stars.  The 
tablets  of  the  sun  in  the  manuscnpts  exhibit  also 
little  genii  worshipping  him,  each  of  which  is  always 
marked  "  star  god,** 

9n  The  name  of  Rhea  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  assigned  to  a  female  personage  very  commonly 
accompanying  the  sun,  and  distinguished  bv  many 
of  his  attributes;  although  the  evidence  would  have 
been  somewhat  more  conclusive,  if  the  name  had 
been  found  attached  to  the  figure  of  the  mother  in 
the  tablet  of  the  birth  of  Isis.  On  the  coffins  of  the 
mummies,  this  personage  is  generally  represented 
with  outstretch^  wings:  in  other  tablets,  without 
wings:  but  she  carries  in  both  cases  a  circle  on 
her  head,  emblematic  of  the  sun.  If  we  consi- 
dered the  analogy  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  only. 
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Hierogly-  we  sbould  be  disposed  to  interpret  it  as  meaning  the 

phie  Voea*  y^jf^  or  sister  of  Atnmon. 
*^""^'  ^     10,  loH,  the  Moon^  is  not  a  deity  of  very  frequent 

^■"  ■  V  ^  occurrence;  but  die  eharacter  is  easily  interpreted, 
both  from  its  fonn,  and  from  its  being  found,  in  a 
different  position,  as  a  part  of  the  word  month.  fN. 
179.^  At  Dendera,  wis  character  is  accompanied 
by  the  epithet  Grod,  and  witiiout  any  female  termi- 
nation, as  well  as  in  several  passages  of  an  epistolo- 
graphic  manuscript  sent  home  by  Mr  Bankes ;  a  cir« 
cumstance  which  is  &vourable  to  the  opinion  that 
loh  was  considered  as  masculine  in  mythology  as 
well  as  in  grammar,  just  as  Men  or  Lunus  was 
sometimes  made  mascunne  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  die  fact,  however,  is  not  absolutely  decisive 
of  this  question,  since  the  character  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  delineation  of  any  personification  of 
the  deity. 

11.  The  historical  description  of  the  god  Thotr, 
or  Hermes,  as  the  scribe,  or  secretary  ot  Osiris,  and 
the  inventor  of  writing,  sufficiently  identifies  him 
with  the  person  who  is  perpetually  represented 
standing  before  Osiris,  and  writing  with  a  ouiU  or 
a  style  on  a  square  or  oblong  tablel.  He  nas  al- 
ways the  head  of  an  ibis,  and  this  bird,  standing  on 
a  perch,  constitutes  his  hieroglyphical  name,  as  the 
ibis  is  known  to  have  been  die  emblem  6f  Thoth; 
the  hieroglyphic  for  letters,  N.  103,  is  also  fre- 
quendy  found  among  his  tides ;  and  all  these  cir- 
cumstances abundantly  confirm  the  opinion  of  his 
true  character,  which  Zo^a  and  others  have  already 
advanced  firom  conjeeture  only.  The  enchorial  name 
is  much  dis^ured,*  but  the  manuscripts  exhibit  a 
character  which  may  serve  to  supply  the  connectinff 
link,  and  another  abridgment  of  die  name  whi(£ 
deviates  still  more  widely  from  the  original,  being 
simply  the  common  sub^tote  for  a  fieather,  which 
here  seems  to  stand  for  the  whole  bird,  or  per- 
haps  merely  for  a  feadier  which  is  often  found 
projecting  from  the  end  of  the  perch.  Next  to 
Osiris,  we  find  that  Thoth  is  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence than  any  other  deity  in  the  great  ritual; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  mummies  of  the  ibis, 
which  are  so  commonly  found,  were  preserved  in 
honour  of  him.  The  semidrcle  with  two  oblique 
dashes,  under  the  perch,  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
epithet  '.'  great  and  great^  of  the  Rosetta  inscrip- 
tion; this  character  being  generaNy  significative 
of  a  dual.  The  scde,  wiu  eight  dinhes,  and  two 
other  characters,  is  aJso  very  frequently  employed 
as  an  epithet,  and  sometimes  as  asynonym  of  Thoth; 
it  seems  to  mean  *'  dispenser  of  die  eight  treasures^ 
or  laws  of  the  country ;""  for  Diodorus  informs  us 
that  the  principal  laws  of  Egypt  were  contained  in 
eight  books. 

12.  The  name  of  Osiris  ia  found,  with  the  epi- 
thet "  divine"  in  a  great  majority  of  all  the  mytho- 
logical inseripticms  mat  have  yet  been  discovered; 
so  that  this  circumstance  alrnie  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  diat  of  the  principal  deity  of 
£g3rpt.  The  enchorial  duuracter  of  the  inscription 
of  Rosetta  is  readily  identified,  and  it  agrees  ]>er« 
fecdy  well  with  that  of  the  manuscripts,  answering 
to  the  eye  and  the  throne;  so  th^t  die  manuscripts 
here  completely  supply  the  want  of  that  part  at  die 
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stone  which  contained  the  name  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racter. This  name  is  also  universally  annexed  to 
the  great  figure  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  al- 
most all  the  manuscripts,  and  on  the  coffins  of  mum- 
mies, holding  a  hook  and  a  whip  or  fan,  and  of 
which  the  small  detached  images  are  also  extreme^ 
ly  common.  In  the  sculptured  inscriptions,  the 
eye  generally  precedes  the  throne;  in  tne  running 
hand  of  the  manuscripts,  and  on  the  coffins  of  some 
mummies,  apparently  of  later  date,  the  eye  some- 
times follows.  Plutarch  had  perhaps  been  righdy 
informed  respecting  this  charlicter,  but  by  a  mis- 
take, which  was  easily  committed  from  a  want  of 
perfect  recollection,  he  has  called  it  "  an  eye  ai^d  a 
sceptre;"  and  this  combination  has  not  been  recog- 
nised as  the  name  of  a  deity,  though  a  symbol  some- 
thing like  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  tablets.  The  pic- 
turea  delineation  of  Osiris  has  indifferently  a  human 
head  or  that  of  a  hawk ;  but  never  that  of  any  other 
animal.  The  tear,  N.  100,  seems  also  sometimda 
to  have  been  used  as  an  emblem  of  Osiris,  as  well  as 
of  Apis  and  Mneuis,  who  were  considered  as  repre- 
sentations of  him.  The  name  is  found  perpetually 
on  monuments  of  aU  kinds  as  an  epithet  of  a  de- 

Cd  person;  and  this  is  one  great  reason  of  the 
ency  of  its  occurrence. 

13.  Arucris,  the  Apollo  of  the  Eg3qptian  mytho^ 
iogy>  is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  comparison  of 
vanous  inscriptions  widi  the  fragment  of  Hermapion, 
meserved  by  Ammianus  MarceHihus,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  inscriptioir  on  a  particular  obelise,  with 
whidi,  however,  it  does  not  exacdy  agree,  although 
its  style  completely  resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  m  general,  and  the  beginning  corres- 
ponds perfecdy  well  to  the  beginning  of  lumost  all 
the  obelises  in  existence,  supposing  only  the  hawk 
to  be  part  of  the  name  of  Arueris;  which  is,  besides, 
an  inference  extremely  probable,  from  the  tablets  of 
several  of  the  obelises,  representing  a  deity  charac- 
terized by  a  hawk  with  two  bars,  and  styled  the  son 
of  another  personage  who  seems  to  be  the  sun,  as 
Apollo  is  called  bv  Hermapion,  and  Arueris  by  Plu- 
tarch. Mr  Hamilton  has  also  given  us  a  Greek  in- 
scription at  Ombos,  in  which  Arueris  is  made  syno- 
nymous with  Apollo;  although  the  hieroglyphics 
which  have  been  copied  from  this  temple,  ^ord  ua 
no  assistance  in  the  inauiry.  The  sorl  of  ladder, 
which  occurs  as  a  secona  name  of  Arueris,  is  found 
prefixed  to  the  hawk  in  its  usual  fbrm,  on  die  obelise 
at  Wanstead  figured  by  Gordon,  and  on  the  frize  dE 
Montagu  and  Ficoroni  (HierogL  Eg.  Soc,  7  Eop; 
9  Lk);  and  it  follows  it  on  a  statue  of  Pococke  ^ VoL 
I.  p.  212).  Ameris  is  commonly  represented  either 
with  a  human  head,  or  with  that  of  a  hawk,  bearing 
a  disc,  as  that  of  the  sun  is  also  generally  depicted ; 
and  in  Plate  188  of  Denon,  the  twa  deities  seem  in 
some  measure  confbunded.  The  'Egypkn  nai&e 
may  be  interpreted  *'  evening  sun/'  as^  emblematic 
of  the  repose  of  victory ;  er  rtsthi  re, 

14.  Isis,  the  aster  and  wife  of  Osir^  is  very  natu^ 
rall^  denoted  by  the  throne  with  the  female  termi* 
nation ;  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  female 
%nres,  which  have  been  long  recognised  as  represent, 
tations  of  Isis  by  odier  attributes,  are  distinguished  by 
bearing  the  throne  on  the  head,  which  is  acommou 


HUrogly. 

phie  Voca. 

bolary. 
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buUijr.  the  ocmnecdnff  link  betwe^  the  aacred  and  eiidioikl 
chancter^  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  stone  of 
Rosetta;  though  the  resemblance  is  somewhat  too 
impofect  to  have  satisfied  us  without  their  assist* 
ance.  The  goddess,  thus  distinguished,  is  verjr 
ly  represented  as  standing  at  the  head  or 


corpse,  with  another  female  figure  op- 
posite to  her;  and  we.find  the  same  persoittges  at 
the  cmposite  ends  of  several  of  the  sarcophagi ;  so 
that  tae  analogy  of  Isis  to  Proserpine,  and  her  cha- 
racter as  the  guardian  of  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
are  sufficiently  consistent  with  these  representations. 
On  a  scarabaeus,  brought  from  Egypt  dv  Mr  L^h, 
and  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  at  Phiiae,  she  ap« 
pears  to  be  allied  the  offspring  of  Phthah.  Sne 
often  bears  in  her  hand  a  s«ptre  fwked  at  the  foot« 
with  a  lotus  for  its  head,  while  Osiris  has  more  com- 
monly a  similar  sceptre  with  the  head  of  an  animal; 
but  these  attributes  are  sometimes  assigned  to  other 
deities.  In  one  of  the  boats  on  the  green  sarco^ii^ 
gus,  and  on  LetheuiUier's  mummy,  both  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  she  is  personified  as  a  basilisc  Mr 
Hamilton  has  published  some  Greek  inscriptions 
from  Phiiae,  and  from  the  small  temple  at  Dendera, 
which  show  that  Isis  was  the  principal  deity  of  these 
temples ;  and  the  hieroglyphics,  as  fiur  as  they  have 
been  copied,  are  precisely  of  the  same  import  The 
ffreat  temple  at  Kamak  seems  also  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Isis,  and  probably  the  small  southern 
temple.  On  a  medal,  6t  Greek  workmanship,  in  the 
Borgian  Museum,  we  have  a  fiffure  of  bis,  with  the 
wora  thSsi,  whidi  may  probably  have  been  intend- 
ed for  TiESi,  the  Egyptian  name  witii  the  fieminine 
article. 

15.  The  constant  companion  of  Isis  can  be  no 
other  than  Nephthe;  her  name  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Isis,  with  a  scale  or  basin  annexed  to  it,  but 
the  square  surrounding  the  throne  is  completed,  mad 
the  Kale  is  sometimes  detached  firom  it,  with  a 
circle  interposed ;  and,  in  this  form,  the  name  com- 
pvehends  one  of  the  characters  denoting  a  temple. 
(N.  870  I^  seems  also  to  be  a  head  of  Nephthe 
that  is  found  at  Dendera  and  elsewhere,  supporting 
a  little  temple  or  shrine,  in  the  place  of  the  capitiu 
of  a  column;  nor  is  it  improbaole  that  the  great 
temple  at  Dendera  was  dedicated  to  Nephtiie;  for 
the  Gredc  inscription  has  Aphrodite,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  as  a  s^onym  of  Nephthe.  It  is 
true  that  the  birth  of  Isis  is  representei  on  one  of 
the  ceilings;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that 
Isis  was  the  principal  goddess  of  the  temple.  A 
heeui  bearing  a  shrine  is  not  an  uncommon  orna- 
ment of  a  sistnim;  and  this  agrees  perfectiy  with 
the  remark  of  Plutardi,  that  the  head  of  Nqihthe, 
as  well  as  that  of  Isis,  was  sometimes  represented  on 
these  instruments. 

16.  The  emblem  of  a  bird  in  a  cage,  which  is  ofi 
ten  found  in  the  manuscripts,  accompanied  by  the 
figure  of  a  child,  seems  to  mdicate  the  character  of 
a  nurse,  and  may  without  inconvenience  be  inter- 
preted as  relating  to  the  goddess  Buio,  the  nurse  of 
Horus  and  Bubssltis;  though  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  correct  to  engrave  the  name.m  smaller  let- 


ters,  as  denoting  some  ik^gree  of  Utioeitainty.  Oti  the  Hierasly. 
sarcophagus  called  the  Lover's  Fountain,  in  the  Bri-  ^^"^ 
tish  Museum,  she  is  ddineated  with  a  hawk's  head;  ^  '^'*^* 
in  the  western  temple  at  Pluke  she  has  a  human  head 
with  a  honied  head  dress,  and  she  sits  near  Isis  and 
Horus ;  a  drcnmstaiice  whickftsongly  confirms  the 
proprie^  of  the  denomination. 

17.  The  enchorial  name  of  Horus  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  figiue  of  a  hawk  ibUowed  by  thedia^ 
racter  denoting  Isis  j^  an  anangement  which  M^rees 
vc^  well  with  the  supposition  that  his  usual  cusno- 
mination  was  horsissi.  The  figure  of  the  infant 
(N.  IS3),  the  chain,  and  the  knot,  clearly  form  a  part 
of  the  name  on  a  Horus  engraved  by  Mmit&oon 
^Ant,  EacfL  II.  p^  S0/5t\  and  on  an  obelise  from  Bosc 
in  the  Supplement  of  toe  same  work.  In  some  cases 
a  feather,  following  the  infimt,  seems  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  bird,  as  in  Caylus,  Recueil,  IV.  PI.  IS. 

18.  Paamyles,  mentioned  by  several  authors  as 
the  Priapus  of  fi^srpt,  is  suffidenUy  distinguishaUe 
by  his  usual  attributes.  He  is  often  %imd  with 
one  hand  only,  which  is  elevated  towards  the  angle 
of  a  kind  of  whip  or  &n,  suspended  above  him.  At 
Edfou  he  is  once  denoted  in  an  inscription  bv  a  fi- 
gure like  that  of  the  tablets;  and  in  another  piaoe  by 
a  distinct  name,  mndi  jesembling  that  of  a  female 
deity,  found  on  some  of  the  cases  of  the  mummies, 
who  nuffht  consequentiy  be  called  Paannflia^ 

19.  The  Nile  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  deities  of  Bgypt,  and  the  character  which  ap- 
pears to  be  appropriate  to  a  river  (N.  82)  is  found 
ocoBsionally  in  the  tablets,  followed  by  a  vessel  and 
«  spiral  (N.  7  or  9,  and  SOI),  which  seem  indeed 
to  make  a  pert  of  the  name,  and  accompanied  by 
epithets  of  respect  This  rharacter  has  already  been 
considered  by  Kircher  and  others  as  representing  a 
Nilometer;  uid  the  deity  in  question  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  Nilvs. 

20.  The  sacred  characters  denoting  Apis  are 
pretty  deariv  determined  by  the  triple  inscriptions; 
the  enchorial  name  is  perfectly  so.  I^  however,  any 
doubt  remained  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  removed 
by  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  on  four  vases 
found  by  Paul  Lucas  {Vcjfoge  daas  la  Turquie, 
2  V.  12.  Amst.  1720,  Vol.  I.  p.  346)  at  Abousir,  the 
Busiris  of  the  ancients;  that  is,  the  be  oshiri,  or 
sepulchre  of  Osiris,  as  Diodorus  very  properly  trans- 
lates it.  There  is  a  received  tradition  that  Apis  was 
wmhipped  and  buried  here,  and  Lucas  ertdt>liabed 
itstrutn  by  finding  the  mummy  of  a  bullock  in  the 
catacombs.  Now,  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  vases 
end  with  a  bullock,  preceded  by  this  character^ 
though  the  anffles  are  turned  in  a  ^ifiierent  direction 
fiom  those  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta;  so  that  the 
two  forms  of  the  character  seem  to  have  been 
used  indifierentiy.  With  this  latitude,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  name  as  it  occurs  in  al- 
most every  line  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  great  sar- 
cophagus of  granite,  formerly  at  Cairo,  called  the 
Lover^s  Fountain,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
whidi,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  firom  the  fre- 
quency of  this  name,  may  have  been  intended  for  re** 
oeiving  A  mummy  of  the  bull  Apis;  although  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  in  several  other  monuments^  the 
names  of  the  deities  are  introduced  in  a  manner 
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HiCTogly-  flomewhit  siinihr,  with  an  evident  relation  to  the  de- 
^^b  ift^  agnation  of  some  hmnan  beii^^  whom  thej  are  is- 
"\  tended  to  oommemomte* 
»  21.  The  endiorial  name  of  Mimtiis  is  very  com- 

pletely aseertained  by  the  inseriptioii  of  Rosetta : 
and  fivm  a  compariaon  of  di£feient  passages  in  the 
manuscripts,  thore  is  reason  toinfer,  that  it  was  ii^ 
tended  as  an  imperfect  representation  of  a  basilisc 
and  a  tear,  emblems  whicn  are  repeatedly  fomid  in 
the  great  ritual,  connecled  ^rith  the  fimre  of  a  bid- 
lock. 

21*.  The  sacred  cow,  in  the  manuscripts  sent 
home  by  Mr  Bankes,  is  denoted  by  a  serpentine  line 
with  two  dots,  followed  by  the  term  Goddess*  We 
may  venture  to  distii^uish  her  l^  the  temporary 
name  DamaUs:  that  m  Jo  would  imply  too  great 
identity  widi  tiieOreek  mythology.  (Plate  LXXVIII. 

22,  23.  In  the  tablets  representing  the  judgment 
of  the  deceased,  we  generally  find  two  j)enonaee8 
standing  by  the  balance,  and  apparently  weighing  his 
merits;  one  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  other  with 
that  of  a  wolf;  seeming  to  officiate  as  the  good  and 
evil  genius  of  the  person.  The  former,  denoted  by 
a  hawk  with  a  bar,  and  sometimes  also  a  spear,  ap- 
pears, from  various  monuments,  to  have  some  rdation 
to  the  sun  or  to  Hdrus^  and  may  therefore  be  adled 
Ihfpenon :  the  other  is  ofteii  observed  to  beemfdoy- 
eam  thepreparatiattof  amummy,  and  may  be  adled 
fhim  this  occupation  Cierisies,  or  the  embidmer.  He 
is  also  ftequentlr  represented  cm  the  coflSna  of  mnub- 
naies,  and  elsewhere,  under  the  farm  di  a  wolf,  sit- 
ting on  a  kind  of  ahar:  and  he  seems  to  he  an  im- 
mediate minister  of  Onris.  His  Meroglyi^ueBl  name 
/is  a  feather,  a  wavy  l^ie,  and  a  Moek  ;  or  a  hatehet 
under  a  sort  of  arch. 

24. .27.  Under  the  bier  on  winch  a  mummy  lies, 
and  in  many  other  situations  near  the  person  of  the 
deeeasedj  we  find  repnesentationB  of  fimr  deities  who 
seem  to  be  concerned  in  the  opetation  of  embalming, 
~  and  who  aright  eveirbe  supposed  to  piesiileover  Ae 
diflbent  condiments  emplo;^,  their  heada  firequen^ 
Vf  Betmg  as  covers  for  four  J8rs»  of  the  kind  some- 
times called  Canopi ;  they  may  also  very  properivbe 
considered  as  attendants  of  Isis,  who  seems  to  ne  a 
stiH  more  important  penonage  on  such  oeeasieiiaL' 
The  first  of  me  four  has  generally  a  human  headv 
and  may  be  called  TOrarcha;  his  name  oontaiBaa 
sort  of  fbroeps,  and  a  broken  line:  the  second  and 
third  have  respectively  the  heads  of  a  dog  or  baboon 
and  of  a  wolf:  and  they  agree  veiysatisfiwtorily  urith 
the  weH  known  character  of  Anitbis^  sod  ymx  that 
of  Mackdo  his  companion,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as 
ha vit^  a  welTs  head,  whose  name  may  possibly  have 
some  rdation  to  ir anchat,  *'  a  worker  in  stiver,*  as 
that  of  Anubis  haa  txy  nub,  ''  gold."    The  hierc^v* 
pfaic  name  of  Anubis  differs  firom  that  of  Apia  nUy 
m  having  the  ansies  directed  immediatdy  upwards; 
a  circumstance  wfaidi  is  not  so  indifierent  to  the  sig« 
nificatian  as  it  at  first  appoued;  that  of  Macedo  has 
a  vulture  with  a  stax^  and  sometimes  an  arm  instead 
of  the  vulture.    The  fturth  of  these  deities  is  repre^ 
sented*  with  die  head  of  a  haidc,  and  may  thermre 
be  calie&Hktvdw ;  mi  he  ii  dmoled  By  »  water 


jar,  with  three  plants,  somewhat  resembling  leeks  or  Hietogiy- 
omona.  phicVoca- 

28..  32,  Among  the  many  hundreds  of  deities  who  ^  ^'  ^ 
are  represented  m  various  inscriptions  and  sculp-  r^- 
tures,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  two  person- 
ages with  the  heads  of  wolves,  the  first  charaeterized 
by  a  sort  of  raised  frame  or  banner,  and  a  pair  of 
horns,  whidi  may  be  expressed  by  the  pseudou^-  . 
mous  or  temporaiy  term  Cerexoehui,  and  the  second 
by  a  half  bow,  and  a  sword  or  knife,  whence  he  may 
lie  called  Bioaeiphut;  a  figure  with  a  human  head, 
ceniTOlly  wearing  a  feather  on  it,  and  denoted  by  a 
broad  feather  reversed,  which  is  implied  in  the  name 
Plafypterui;  another  wearing  a  cap  with  a  whip  in 
it,  whomay  be  called  MtutiSas;  and  a  fifth  in  the 
fcmn  of  a  fenaale,  distinguished  by  a  bier,  who,  at 
Edfou,  bears  a  tear  on  ber  head,  and  who  may  be 
called  &raea. 

B.  KINGS. 

83s  54.  We  are  informed  by  Plin^,  that  the  AleJt^ 
wtdriim  obeliBc  was  erected  by  Mesphres  or  Mes- 
tires,  ^e  readinff  of  the  different  manuscripts  being 
£&rent;  and  smee  no  lung  of  the  name  Mestires  w 
menticnoi  by  other  authors,  we  may  consider  this 
j|feip4ref  as  the  Mq>hres  or  Mesphris  who  succeed- 
ed his  mother  Amends  about  1700  B.  C,  or  perhiqps 
a  century  or  two  later.  The  hierog^phical  name  of 
hk  father  contains  dmt  of  die  god  Thoth,  and  may 
therefore  possibly  have  b^en  intended  for  the  Thutk* 
tnosUciihe  chrondogerB,  vdio  is  said  to  have  been 
the  gnmdfkther  of  Mesphrea.  The  ob^isc  at  Alex- 
andna,  now  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  like  almost 
all  otfam  wfaidi  contain  three  lines  on  each  side,  ex^ 
hibits  d&SeeetA  names  in  the  middle  and  the  outer 
lines;  finom  this  cireumstanoe,  as  well  as  ftom  the 
greater  depth  of  the  sculptures,  whidi  is  genemHy 
dbservable  in  the  middle  Ime,  there  i»  reaaen  to  sup- 
pose that  this  Ime  stood  at  first  alone,  and  tiiat  the 
two  on  eaeh  aide  were  added  by  a  later  monarch. 
The  Laienm  obelise^  however,  is  remarkable  for  oo- 
hibiting  die  name  of  Mesphres  on  all  the  lines  of  the 
d&foent  sides.  Hie  QmHaminopoUian  obelise  haa 
only  one  line  on  eaeh  side,  with  the  name  of  Mes- 
phres, the  son  of  Thuthmosis.  The  same  name  ia 
also  fimnd  on  the  gateway  of  the  fifth  cataobmb^  at 
Byban  £1  Melouk :  on  a  pillar  of  the  paliuse  at  Kan- 
nikg  and  in  a  spendidly  oeloured  has  relief  on  one 
of  the  interior  sraiitraves  ef  the  gallery ;  as  well  as 
on-  a  seal  of  Denon,  PL  98^  and  on  acme  others 
brought  fhom  Egypt  by  Mr  L^h. 

35.  Tl»  J^eoii  obdisc  of  Kircher  haa  a  ''  son  of 
Mesphres,  frvoured  bv  Phthah ;"  we  must  therefore 
disthiguish  thia  king  oy  the  name  MispkragmtUhosk, 
who  is  recorded  as  Ite  son  and  auooessor  of  Mes- 
phres. 

97 . .  S9.  A  multitode  of  andoxt  Gbeek  inscriptions 
identify  the  statue  of  Memnon>  celebrated  bv  all  an- 
tiquiln^  fbr  its  musical  powers,  which^  Strabo  says^ 
he  witnessed  in  person,  though  he  oould  not  veiy 
positivdy  decide  that  the  sound  wooeeded  fhim  the 
statue,  rather  than  flrom  some  of  the  bystandB«(  hk 
one  of  the  inaeripeioiit  we  find  the  word  jPAiimeiioM^ 
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Hteioglf  •  not  a«  a  date,  but  as  a  synonyin  of  Memnon^  which 
P^^  1^^^*  ^^^  be  considered  as  idepti^  with  the  Phamenonb 
^—t^Lj  ^^^°^  ^J  Pausaniafi  as  his  £g3rptian  name,  and  with 
»        the  Ammenoph  or  Amenophis  of  Manetho  or  others, 
which  differs  from  it  only  as  wanting  the  artide. 
Th^re  is>  however,  some  doubt  to  whic^  Amenophis 
this  statue  properly  belongs.    Manetho  makes  Mem« 
non  the  eighth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who 
may  be  caUed  Amenophis  the  second ;  but  Marsham 
brings  him  down  to  the  Ammenephthes  of  Manetho, 
or  Amenophis  the  Fourth,  and  principally  because  he 
thinks  that  only  a  successor  of  Sesostris  could  have 
been  well  known  in  Asia;  and  he  even  supposes  him 
to  have  been  later  than  Homer,  who,  he  says,  never 
mentions  him,  though  Hesiod  calls  hun  the  son  of  Ti- 
thonus  and  Aurora.    But,  in  fact>  the  name  of  Mem- 
non  does  occur  in  the  Ody88ey>  where  Ulysses  al- 
ludes to  his  beauty  in  a  conversation  with  the  shade 
of  Achilles ;  and  Hesiod  could  scarcely  have  men- 
tioned a  king  as  descended  from  a  deity,  that  was 
not  considerably  earlier  than  his  own  time ;  so  that 
the  tradition  of  Manetho  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
the  mere  conjecture  of  Marsham.   At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  well  call  him  Memnon,  the  son  of  ThuUi- 
mosis,  the  name  of  the  father  not  agreeing  with 
that  of  this  king ;  and  there  is  another  circumstance, 
which  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  third  Amenc^his,  in- 
termediate between  these  two  extremes,  who  was 
the  son  of  Ramesses  Miamun,  or  Ramesses  the  lover 
of  Ammon;  which  is,  that  Amenophis  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  built  a  temnle  to  Ammon  in  the  isle  of 
Elephantine,  and  is  callea  Miamun  in  several  of  the 
hieroglyphical   inscriptions  still  existing  Uiere;   so 
that  there  ia  little  doubt  that  the  name  Memnon  must 
have  been  derived  from  Miamun.    Besides  the  dif- 
ferent statues  of  the  Memnonium,  we  find  monu- 
ments of  the  same  personage  in  idmost  every  part 
of  Egypt,  though  they  are  much  more  frequent  at 
Thtbes  and  in  its  neighbourhood.     The  name  is 
marked  on  all  the  lion  headed  ^[cddesses  of  black 
granite  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
on    some  others  which  are  in  possession  of  Mr 
Bankes.    The  first  of  this  series  having  been  pur- 
chased, as  Bruce  informs  us,  for  a  large  pri^re,  by 
Donati,  for  the  King  of  Siurdinia,  the  inhabitants 
were  induced  to  take  some  pains  in  digging  ^e 
others  out  of  the  sand.     The  building,  called  by 
the. French  the   tomb  of  Osymandyas,   bears  all 
00  the  name  of  Memnon ;  and  it  is  remarked  <by 
Strabo,  that  Memnon  and  Ismendes  may  probably 
Jiave  been  the  same  person*    The  name  is  also  found 
in  the  grottos  at  Bymm  £1  Molouk,  od  some  statues 
representing  Osiris  and  in  some  inscriptions  at  Om- 
bos,  as  well  as  on  a  seal  of  Denon,  PL  gs,    Mr  Bul- 
lock has  presented  to  the  British  Museum  a  scara- 
baeus  of  very  hard  stone,  on  whidh  we  find  the  name 
of  Memnon,  together  with  that  of  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, whom  we  may  call,  in  order  to  preserve  the  my- 
tholc^cal  apalpg^,  TUhoiuand  Eoa,  although  without 
asserting  that  this  Tithous  was  the  builder  of  the  k- 
byrinth^  which  some  authors  have  attributed  to  a 
kmg  named  Tithoes,  and  others  to  tsmendes.    The 
mother's  name  occurs  also  alone,  as  "  the  goddess 
mother,"  on  the  back  of  a  beetle  in  Cordon's  Mum- 


mies, Plate  23 ;  a  circamstanoe  which  removes  the  HletoKiy. 
doubt,  that  might  otherwise  arise,  from  the  want  of  ^^1^***^ 
the  female  termination  in  the  name ;  the  fathei^s  is  ,  ^' 
found  on  a  square  sea)*  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Ijegh.  There  is  another  copy  of  the  inscription  of 
Mr  Bullock's  scaFab8eus>  on  a  scarabseus  bdonglng 
to  Mr  Palin,  which  had  long  been  used  bv  a  Greek 
priest  at  Athens,  for  stamping  the  paschal  bread. 
{Dubois,  Pierres  Gravte,  Par.  1817,  PL  V.  N. 
5.)  The  beautiful  head,  ktely  brought  from  the 
Memnonium  to  the  British  Museum,  has  (Xilv  a 
part  of  the  Other's  name  remaining,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  that  of  the  &ther  of  Memnon, 
though  the  first  three  characters  are  the  same ;  but 
the  fourth  is  the  pedestal  representing  Phthah ;  and 
a  similar  name  is  found  on  some  other  colossal  statuetf 
and  obelises  remaining  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  a 
smaller  figure  of  red  granite,  brought  by  Mr  Hamil- 
ton from  Klephantine. 

39.  In  the  principal  name  on  the  obelise  at  Ainr- 
nak,  the  fihal  scale  of  the  name  of  Memnon  is  ea- 
chuiged  for  a  pair  of  arms  stretched  upwards;  a 
variation  whic;^  may  be  expressed  by  calling  it 
Amenuses  or  Amenses,  from  Shesh,  a  pair.  The 
Other's  name  is  also  a  little  like  that  of  Tithous ; 
but,  that  the  difference  is  constant,  may  be  inferred 
from  its  separate  occurrence  on  a  seal  lurought  home 
by  Mr  Le^,  a  lion's  head  making  a  part  of  it  in 
both  instances.  The  true  name  and  date  of  this 
personage  must  be  considesed  as  wholly  unknown ; 
though  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  Memnon 
makes  it  convenient  to  place  them  together.  In  Mr 
Boughton's  minute  golden  image,  engraved  in  the 
Arcbsologia,  the  name  appears  to  be  the  same;,  but 
with  the  synonymous  substitution  of  the  hatchet  for 
the  judge. 

40,  41.  The  obelise  at  HeUowJis  has  every  mark 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  tne  shortness  and  sim- 
I^dty  of  its  inscription  is  appropriate  to  a  remote 
period.  Pliny  says,  that  Mitres  or  Mestiies  first 
erected  obelises  at  Heliopolis ;  he  also  mentions  So- 
this,/md  apparently  Ramesses,  as  having  left  simflar 
monuments  of  their  magnificence  in  the  same  place. 
The  principal  name  on  the  obelise  now  remaining  at 
Matareah  may  also  be  observed  in  several  other  in- 
scriptions, but  with  the  substitution  of  two  other  names 
for  that  of  the  father ;  so  that  the  name  of  the  son  must 
probably  have  belonged  to  many  diferent  indivi- 
duals; a  circumstance  which,  aa  well  as  tiie  sounds 
belonging  to  the  different  characters*  agrees  very 
well  with  Ramesses,  for  we  have  ac,  "  the  sun,"  mbs, 
'^  a  birth,"  and  shesh,  '^  a  pair;"  so  that  we  may 
venture  to  call  it  Remessa;  and  we  may  take  Heron 
for  the  fi&ther  of  the  first  Remesses,  traax  Hermamon 
though  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the  Armais  of  Ma- 
netho ;  but  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  evidmce  to  iqp- 
propriate  to  him  that  name«  Another  Remesses  seems 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Sesostris;  a  third  PfltnAiyM^ 
follows  Ammenephthes  in  Manetho,  and  agrees  with 
the  Rhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Remphis  of 
Diodorus,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  successor  of  Pro- 
teus; and  this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  tiie  Re-* 
messes  of  the  frizes  of  Montagu  and  t^icorani 
(HieiogL  7  Ou.  9  If),  who  seems,  from  the  resem^ 
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Hieroglyi.  blaACe  of  the  diffecent  parts  of  the  work^  to  have 
phic  Vo«-  iieen  nearly  oontemponury  with  Sesostris.    (Hierogl. 
huiAnr.    ^  jj   I J     jjj^j^  ^  ^^  another  Remesses  on  toe 
^  Lions  at  the  fountain  of  Aqua  Felice^  near  the  baths 
of  Diocletian  at  Rome^  the  name  of  whose  fiither  is 
a  little  like  the  name  supposed  to  belong  to  Arsinoe^ 
N.60. 

42,- 43.  The  obelise  erected  by  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martha,  is  said,  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Sesostris;  and  there  are  sufficient  docu« 
ments  of  its  identi^  with  that  which  had  long  re- 
mained buried  near  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  which 
figures  have  been  given  by  Zoega  and  others.  The 
inscription  was  supposed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to 
contam  a  compendium  of  the  physical  and  phuoso* 
phical  learning  of  the  Egyptians;  but,  in  order  to 
make  this  opinion  credible,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
admit  that  the  princes  of  earlier  days  entertained 
very  different  ideas  from  those  winch  have  since 
been  prevalent,  respecting  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  the  abstract  sciences,  and  of  national  pros- 
perity, and  martial  glory.  If  Sesostris  was  the  son 
of  Amenof^Sy  he  cannot  have  been  the  reigning 
kin^  mentioned  in  this  obelise ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
attnbuted  to  Phercn  the  son  of  Sesostris,  who,  ao 
cording  to  Herodotus,  erected  two  obelises ; .  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Sesostris,  as  the  father> 
may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  conformable  to  the 
testimony  of  Pliny.  The  same  names  are  found, 
with  a  slight  variation,  on  a  small  statue  of  basalt, 
very  higUy  finished^  now  standing  In  the  British 
Museum ;  and  Denon  has  copied  them  from  an  in<* 
scription  in  the  Memnonium^  (PL  US.) 

44.  Nuncoreus,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  an* 
other  son  of  Sesostris;  his  name  occurs  also  in 
Pliny,  and  we  may  consider  him  as  the  son  of  Sesostris 
mentioned  in  Mr  Montagu's  frizes.  The  name  is 
also  found  at  Philae,  and,  with  a  slight  variation,  on 
an  altar  of  basalt,  figured  by  Caylus  (Reo.  I.  PI. 
19),  now  in  the  king^s  library  at  Paris.  The  remains 
of  the  same  name  may  also  be  observed  on  a  block, 
apparent!;^  of  white  sandstone,  in  the  British  Mu« 
seum,  wluch  is  figured  by  Norden,  in  its  old  situa- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  foundations  of  Pompey's  PiUar 
at  Alexandria,  and  it  occurs  on  a  fragment  of  a  statue 
brought  by  Mr  Hamilton  frcmi  Thebes. 

45.  The  name  of  Proteus,  or  Certus,  otherwise 
Ammenepht&es,  is  only  known  as  the  predecessor  of 
one  of  the  kings  named  Ramesses,and  we  may  safely 
employ  it  tor  Sse  father  of  the  Remesses  of  the  friaes 
of  Montagu  and  Ficoroni,  the  whole  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship. 

46.  47-  Until  we  obtain  evidence  of  a  more  posi- 
tive nature,  we  may  give  to  the  two  kings  mention- 
ed on  the  sarcophagus  of  green  breccia,  the  names 
€i  ^nuBuupthes  and  Angsts,  supposing  them  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  Amenephthes^  or  Amenophis 
the  Fifth,  and  his  success^  Osochon.  The  Other's 
name  might,  without  difiSculty,  be  read  "  Maenuph- 
thah,"  supposing  some  titles  to  follow  it  There  are 
also  two  obelisk  of  the  same  king,  brought  from 
Cairo,  which  stand  near  the  sarooph^us  in  the  Bri- 
tidi  Museum^  and  the  style  of  the  workmanship 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  times  of  Sesostris, 
and  his  immediate  successors.    It  has  been  observed. 


that  neither  of  die  names  can  well  be  Al^umder's,  Hierogly- 
since  that  of  the  father  is  repeated  much  more  fire-  P^^i^^^^*" 
quently  than  that  of  the  son,  which  could  not  have  ^  p"**^- 
happened  if  it  had  been  meant  for  Philip ;  and  Alex-        ^^^^ 
ander  had  no  son  who  could  have  be^  mentioned 
in  his  sarcophagus.    Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that 
Alexander  shimld  have    erected   any   obelises   at 
Memphis  or  itt  its  neighbourhood.    The  god  Am« 
mon  IS  no  where  mentioned  among  the  titles  of  the 
king,  and  holds  only  an  inferior  rank  among  the  in- 
numerable deities  represented  in  the  tablets.    We 
find  both  the  names,  without  any  addition,  on  a 
dovetail  of  copper,  engraved  in  Lord  Valentia's  Tra^ 
vels,  which  was  found  at  Behbeit,  the  Atarbechis  or 
Aphroditopolis  of  the  ancients,  situated  on  the  branch 
of  the  Nile  that  runs  to  Damietta. 

48  . .  50.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Flamini* 
an  obelise,  now  standing  near  the  Porto  del  Popolo 
at  Rome,  which  was  the  smaller  of  the  two  formerly 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  placed  there  by  Augustus, 
and  used  as  tlie  gnomon  of  a  dial,  was  the  work  of 
Senneserteus  or  Semnesvrtaeus,  who  reigned  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  that  Pythagoras  visited  it  This 
king  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Psammuthis 
or  rsAMMis ;  and  the  authority  of  the  evidence  is 
so  much  the  stronger,  as  the  period  in  question  is 
not  extremely  remote.  The  father  of  Psammis,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  Neoos  or  Nechao.  The 
two  names  occur  on  all  the  middle  lines  of  the  obe- 
lise ;  and  that  of  the  fiither  on  the  pillar  of  a  colos- 
sal Isis  in  the  Supplement  of  Montfaucon :  the  Sal* 
lustian  obelise,  which  seems  to  have  been  partly  co- 
ined from  Uie  Flaminian,  has  them  both.  In  the 
middle  lines  of  both  the  obelises  at  Luxor  we  find  a 
name  much  resembling  that  of  Psammis,  which  we 
may  therefore  call  Psatntnetius,  conjecturing  that  it 
may  have  belonged  to  Psammetichus,  who  reigned  a 
little  earlier :  the  father's  name  is  not  unlike  in  its 
impcMTt  to  that  of  Nechao,  both  implying  ^'  approv- 
ed by  Phthah ;"  and  it  is  remarkable,  Uuit  in  Mane- 
tho's  series,  the  predecessor  of  Psammetichus  is  also 
Nechao. 

51,  52.  Among  the  most  common  of  all  the  names 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  on  a  great  variety  of  monu- 
mcfnts,  are  those  which  were  mistaken  by  Kircher 
forasort  of  amulets  or  diarms,  which  he  denomi-* 
nated  the  Mophthomendesian  tablets.  They  occur 
alone  on  three  small  obelises  only,  the  Medkean,  the 
Mahutean,  and  the  MoiUiccelian  of  Kircher;  but 
they  are  found  in  the  external  lines  of  the  Alexan- 
drian, the  two  at  Luxor,  the  Flaminian,  and  the  Sal- 
lustian,  while  none  are  ever  found  exterior  to  them. 
They  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  attributed  to 
one  of  the  latest  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  there  is  none 
so  likely  to  have  made  such  a  dbplay  as  Ateasis,  a 
man  of  considerable  magnificence,  and  at  Uie  same 
lime  ofa  cautious  and  artful  duu-acter:  indeed,  we 
have  no  alternative  left  but  to  choose  between  him 
and  some  of  the  kings  who  revolted  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  who  do  not  appear  so  likely  to  have  had 
leisure  or  finances  for  public  works  of  splendour. 
His  father's  name,  like  tnat  of  Nechao,  contains  the 
chiucacter  denoting  Vulcan,  and  it  may  be  called 
MaenudUhes;  but  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Both  tne  names  are  found  in  one  of  the  middle  lines 
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HjiNKlr.  of  the  Fbaunkn  obdisc;  and  on  Uiat  nde  tbe  king 

^olm*'  ^  icprawnted  in  the  tablet  as  doing  homage  to  hS 

7"^^  piedeoeaior,  who  occupies  the  pliwe  of  honour  on 

^  ^  ^'  the  other  sides.    The  mther's  name  seems  to  occur 


on  the  belt  of  a  colossal  statue  in  the  palace  at  Kap> 
nak.  Onafragment  of  stone  in  the  British  Mo« 
seum,  the  names  are  repeated  in  various  directions, 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  floor  or  a  cefling :  they  al« 
so  occur  on  a  statue,  considerably  mutilated,  in  the 
attitude  of  kneeling;  and  in  Montfaucon's  Supple- 
ment, on  the  back  of  la  colossal  Isis,  which  seems 
also  to  have  been  begun  by  Psammia  On  the  east- 
em  colossus  at  Luxor,  tiiere  is  a  name  which  might 
be  taken  either  for  that  of  Amasis,  or  for  that  of  the 
pseudonymous  Psammetius;  but  the  sitting  figure  is 
somewhat  different :  the  victor  in  the  naval  combat 
at  Medinet  Abou,  who  appears  also  frequently  at 
Ombos,  considerably  resembles  them  both.  Lord 
Mountnorris  has  a  rough  seal  with  the  name  of  Ama- 
sis only,  the jroithet  God  being  prefixed  in  a  smaller 
character.  The  names  also  occur  on  a*  small  obelise 
Ijring  at  Tsan,  the  andent  Tanis,  of  which  a  sketch 
was  brought  home  by'Dr  Merion. 

5S,  54.  We  find  at  Kamak  the  name  of  a  king 
somewhat  like  Psammis,  that  of  his  fiither  resembling 
a  compoimd  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice.  Perhi^s  thev 
are  not  very  correctly  copied,  but  they  may  stand, 
under  the  temporary  names  of  Disoanfffus  and  Plfo- 
kberius,  as  specimens,  somewhat  singular,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  different  dynasties;  and  in  this  pcrint  of  view 
thejr  may  be  placed  between  the  dd  Egyptian  Ungs 
and  tiieir  Grecian  conquerors. 

55.  (Plate  LXXV.)  Thenameof  Alexander  has 
not  yet  been  identified  in  the  sacred  characters ;  but 
it  will  appear  hereafter,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
enchorial  rarm  may  possibly  contribute  very  mate- 
rially, at  some  future  t^jone,  to  assist  us  in  determin- 
ing it. 

56.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  respecting 
the  rign^cation  of  the  name  of  Ptolemt,  as  it  oo« 
curs  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  determine  its  identity  in  some  other  cases, 
where  it  may  possibly  have  been  modified  by  oon- 
tmction,  mutilation,  or  combination.  In  this  and  a 
ftw  other  proper  names,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  trace  some  of  the  steps  by  which  alphabetical 
writing  seems  to  have  arisen  out  cf  hiero^yphica] ; 
aprooess  which  may  indeed  be  in  some  measure  fl- 
lustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  modmi  Chi- 
nese express  a  foreign  combination  of  sounds,  the 
characters  being  rendered  simply  «'  phonetic"  by  an 
appropriate  mark,  instead  of  retaining  their  natural 
signification;  and  this  n&ark,  in  some  modem  prints 
ed  books,  approaching  very  near  to  the  ring  sur- 
rounding tlK  hieroglyphic  names.  The  endicrial 
name  c?  Ptolemy  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  ex- 
tremely different  firom  the  hieroglyphics];  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  deduce  the  one  fhim 
the  other,  without  a  knowledge  of  tiie  epistokigni- 
phic  forms  of  the  separate  characters,  as  ascertained 
by  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripts.  Thebeginning: 
and  end  are  obviously  parts  c^  the  ring,  wQch,  in 
the  sacred  character,  surrounds  eveiy  proper  name 
except  those  of  tiie  deities.  Hie  square  Mock  and 
the  semicircle  answer  invariably  in  all  the  m«nu<i 


scripts  to  characters  retemblingtiiep  and  T  of  Aker-  Hicmgij. 
blaa,  which  are  found  at  tbe  begimiin|f  of  the  en-  P*?02^ 
chorial  name.    The  next  character,  which  seems  to     ^'*'*^' 

be  a  kind  of  knot,  is  not  essentially  necessary, _^ 

often  omitted  in  the  sacred  characters,  and  always 
in  the  endiorial.  The  lion  corresponds  to  the  lo  of 
Akerblad;  a  lion  being  always  expressed  by  a  simi- 
lar character  in  the  manuscripts;  an  oblique  Hne 
crossed  standing  for  the  body,  and  an  erect  line  for 
the  tail ;  this  was  probably  read  not  Lo  but  ole  ;  al- 
tiiouf^,  in  more  modem  Coptic,  oili  is  tvanriailed  a 
ram;  wehavealsoEiuL,astag;  andthefigweof  the 
stag  becomes,  in  the  running  hand,  something  like 
this  of  the  lion.  The  next  character  is  known  to  have 
some  reference  to  **  place,"  in  Coptic  ma;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  read  either  ma,  or  simply  m; 
and  this  character  is  always  expressiBd  in  the  run- 
ning hand  by  the  m  of  Akerblad's  alphabet  The 
two  feathers,  whatever  their  natural  meaning  may 
have  been,  answer  to  the  three  parallel  lines  of  tiie 
enchorial  text,  atid  tiiey  seem  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance to  have  been  read  i  or  b  ;  the  bent  line  pro- 
bably signified  great,  and  was  read  osh  or  oe;  for 
tile  Coptic  SBBi  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  sioma.  Putting  all  these  ele- 
ments together,  we  have  precisely  ftolemaiob,  the 
Greek  name;  or  periiaps  ptolembos,  as  it  would 
more  naturally  be  called  in  Coptic.  The  sHght  va- 
riations of  the  word  in  difierent  parts  ^of  tiie  enchori- 
al text  may  be  considered  as  expressing  someUung 
like  aspirations  or  accentuations. 

57.  The  api^llation  soterbs,  as  a  dual,  is  well 
marked  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  the  charac- 
ter, thus  determined,  explains  a  long  name  in  the 
temple  at  Edfbu,  which  must  mean  '« the  two  sayi- 
our  gods,"  with  various  titles  of  honour,  such  as 
«'  the  agents  of  Pbthah,  the  emblems  of  triumph,  tiie 
approved  of  Phre,  the  favoured  of  the  Nile,  tiie  ve« 
nerable  consorts  in  empire." 

58.  The  wi^  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  motiier  of 
Philadelphus,  was  Berbnicb,  whose  name  is  found 
on  a  ceiling  at  Kamak,  in  the  phrase, ''  Ptdemv 
and  . .  Berenice^  the  saviour  gods."  In  this  name 
we  appear  to  have  another  specimen  <^  syllabic  and 
alphidbetical  writing  combined,  in  a  manner  not  ex- 
tremely unlike  the  ludicrous  mixtures  of  words  and 
things  with  which  children  are  sometimes  amused ; 
for  however  Waiburton's  indignation  might  be  ex- 
cited by  such  a  comparison,  it  is  peri^y  true  that, 
occasionally,  "  the  sublime  differa  iW»m  the  ridicu- 
lous bf  a  single  step  only."  The  first  character  of 
the  hierogly^c  name  is  predsely  of  the  same  form 
with  a  basket  represrated  at  Byban  £1  Molouk,  and 
called,  in  the  description,  **  panier  1^  anses;"  tmd  a 
basket,  in  Coptic,  is  Bin.  The  oval,  which  re- 
sembles an  eye  without  the  pupi],  means  elsewhere 
"  to,"  which  in  Coptic  is  E;  the  waved  line  is  "  of," 
and  must  be  rendered  n  ;  the  ftathera  i ;  the  Uttie 
footstool  seems  to  be  sup^uous;  the  goose  is  kb,  or 
ken;  Kircher  gives  us  KENESoii  for  a  goose;  but  the 
E6on  means  gregarious,  probably  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Egyptian  ^eldrake,  and  the  simple  etymon 
approaches  to  the  name  of  a  goose  in  many  other 
lai^ages.  We  have,  therefbre,  literally  birenice  ; 
or,  if  the  N  must  be  inserted,  the  accusative  birbni- 
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HiMMly-  cBKj  which  may  easily  have  been  oonfouiuled  by  the 
phic  vocA-  Egyptians  with  the  nominative,  fhe  final  charao- 
*""*^'  ters  are  merely  the  feminine  termination.  The  en« 
—  "r  ^^  chonal  text  imords  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
diversity  which  was  allowed  in  the  mode  of  repre^ 
senting  the  same  name.  The  first  character  has  not 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  basket;  but  the  first 
and  second  together  are  very  commonly  used  in  the 
manuscripts,  as  a  coarse  representation  of  a  boat, 
which  was  called  babi,  or  possibly  bkre,  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Kircher  had  any  other  authori^ 
than  that  of  Diodorus  for  Ban;  and  the  word  bebs- 
zouTS  is  used  for  another  vehicle.  The  enchorial  n 
may  posaUy  have  been  derived  from  a  horizontal 
line,  turned  up  at  one  end;  we  have  then  the  three 
dashes  for  the  i,  and  the  two  angles  seem  to  have 
answered  to  the  ub,  for  a  bird  is  not  uncommonly 
scribbled  in  some  such  manner;  so  that  we  have 
either  BiUUMics  or  bbbbnicb,  by  a  ooi^bination  some- 
what different  from  the  former. 

59  . .  65,  The  temple  at  Ombos  was  dedicated,  as 
we  find  firom  the  Greek  inscription  copied  by  Mr 
Hamilton,  ''in  the  name  of  the  divine  Ptolemy 
Philometor  and  Cleopatra,  and  their  children,  to 
Arueris  Apollo,  and  the  other  gods  of  the  temple, 
by  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  nome."  We  may, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  in  it  the  names  of  these 
sovereigns,  toigjether  with  those  of  some  or  all  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies ;  and,  acoorduigly,  we  are  able  to 
determine,  without  difficulty,  some  epithets  which 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  this  and  the  two  preced- 
ing reigns;  but,  hitherto,  nothing  has  been  observi 
ed  that  can  be  considered  as  so  clearly  denoting 
either  Philadelphus  and  his  queen  Arsinoe,  or  £u^ 
ergetes  and  his  Berenice,  although  some  assistance 
might  have  been  derived,  in  identifying  them,  from 
the  enchorial  text  of  Bosetta.  We  have,  however, 
in  the  same  teoqple,  a  name,  evidently  compott|H}, 
in  which  a  basilisc  is  followed  by  two  feathers  and 
a  bent  line  ;  and  to  judge  fixnn  a  comparison  of  the 
enchorial  text  with  the  manuscripts,  a  basilisc  ought 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Edbbobtbs;  the  part  of  the 
name  preceding  it  is.  however,  not  Berenice,  and 
must,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  Absinoe,  the 
daughter  of  Euergetes.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
attempt  to  compare  the  characters  emplojred  with 
the  sounds ;  since  they  sometimes  occur  in  an  in- 
verted order,  which  the  sounds  could  not  do.  In- 
deed, the  name  seems  to  be  very  often  rq>eated  in 
situations  where  its  most  essential  parts  seem  to  be 
a  Quadrant  of  a  drde,  two  feathers,  and  a  bent 
or  broken  line ;  in  other  places,  as  at  Dendera,  the 
bird,  the  hand,  and  the  oval,  are  added ;  and  it  is 
not  impossiblie  that  the  quadrant  may  have  been 
meant  as  a  representation  of  a  lentil,  which  in  Cop- 
tic is  ABSHiN,  and  which  aloue  may  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  identify  the  name.  It  occurs  in  the  cele« 
brated  aodiac  at  Denda»,  and  very  frequently  at 
PhiUe,  and  it  may,  possibly,  hereafter,  lead  us  very 
readily  to  discover  the  hieroglyphical  name  of  P^ 
ladelphus.  That  of  PmLOPATOB  is  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  the  assistance  of  die  character  em- 
ployed for  ''fiither"  in  the  Roeetta  stone,  though 
that  character  is  much  mutilated,  and  ix>uld  not  have 
been  positively   ctetennined   without  this   coind- 
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dence.  The  name  is  found  in  the  great  temple  at  Hkrafiy. 
Edfou  still  nuNre  distinctly  than  at  Qmbos,  and  it  P>uc  Vocn. 
occurs  several  times  at  Kiunak.  Epuphanbs  is  ne^,  ^^'^f-  ^ 
ver  distinguished  in  any  other  inscription  by  the^"^'^ 
characters  appropriated  to  him  in  that  oi  BiMctta 
N.  121);  but  we  continually  find  a  synonymous 
emblem,  which  is  employed  in  the  Bosetta  stone  to 
signify  *'  enlightening,"  where  the  Greek  tspansladon 
\m  EnpHANBs  ;  ana  this  character,  placed  between 
two  hatchets  fadn^  each  other,  can  only  have  meant 
the  *'  illustrious  deity,"  or  deities.  In  this  fonn,  the 
name  occurs  very  firequently  at  Philae,  and  in  the 
great  temple  at  Edfou,  where  it  seems  to  be  the 
ktest  name.  For  the  Philombtobbs,  we  have  a 
character  which  occurs  in  some  other  monuments,  . 
and  means  apparently  '^  mother,"  the  name  contain- 
ing it  being  found  sevovl  times  in  the  tempk  at 
Qmbos.  At  Kous,  or  ApoUinopdis  Parva,  there  is 
another  Greek  inscription  of  the  Philometores  and 
their  children ;  but  in  the  hieroglyphics  copied  by 
Denon,  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  seem  to  be 
wanting,  and  that  of  a  young  prince  only  remains,  a 
colossal  statue  of  whom  is  figured  by  Montfimoon 
in  his  SupplemaU,  having  the  same  name  in  the  belt, 
with  the  addition  of  "  the  son  of  King  Ptolemy ;"  it 
will,  therefore,  be  justifiable  to  distiniruish  this  per- 
sonage by  calluag  mm  Ckopairides*  The  divine  ho- 
nours, which  are  so  often  attributed  in  these  inscrip- 
tions to  the  reigning  sovereigns,  afford  us  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Greek  inscriptions  to  the '"  Synthronous 
gods  of  Egypt,"  which  repeatedly  occur ;  and  of  the 
description  '*  Fraternal  gods,"  as,  indeed,  Philadel- 
phus and  his  queen  are  called  in  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  Bosetta. 

G.  PBIVATE  PERSONS. 

66  ..  71*  We  find  the  names  of  six  individuals  ex«  ^ 
pressed  in  the  enchorial  text  of  the  inscription  of 
Bosetta,  though  they  are  wanting  in  the  distinct 
hieroglyphics ;  but,  as  they  are  dearly  ascertained 
by  the  context,  they  are  of  considerable  value  in 
traciiig  the  approach  of  the  hieroglyphic  to  aUia- 
betic  writing.  These  are  Aetos,  Phiunus,  bio* 
OEMB8,  PvBBHA,  Abbia,  and  Ibbne.  In  Dioffenes 
and  Areia,  we  discover  no  traces  of  the  ring  which  is 
the  usual  characteristic  of  proper  names :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  occasioqaUy,  in  jsome  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts, the  parts  of  the  ring  applied  to  a  title  of 
Osiris,  which  is  more  regularly  wntten  without  any 
such  distinctioiL 

73*  A  name  of  a  private  individual  is  inserted  from 
a  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum,  engraved  by 
Alexander,  in  his  Egif^ian  Monuments.  Its  form  is 
not  that  5if  a  parallelepiped,  but  more  accommodated 
to  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  pseudonymous  appel- 
lation Bamunau  has  been  derived  from  the  elemen- 
S  characters  already  observed  in  the  names  of  be 
▲HUN. 

D.  ANIMALa 

73.  A  figure  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  stretdiing 
out  one  haod,  seems  to  imply  simply  a  man  or  per- 
son; which  is  certainly  the  sense  of  the  enchorial 
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diancter  that  commoiil^  answers  to  it  in  the  manu- 
scripts; but  in  oomposttion  the  figure  often  appears 
to  lose  this  sense. 

74.  The  homed  snake,  Gree|Mng  along,  is  clearly 
.  mean^  in  some  parts  of  the  inscription  of  Rosettii^ 
far  HIM  or  rr ;  although  it  has  other  senses  m  com- 
position. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  enchmal 
durader,  and  that  of  the  manuscripts,  resembling  a 
5,  approflMdies  eztmndy  near  to  the  Coptic  r,  which 
jdso  means  '^him;"  and  hof,  or  hfo,  is  the  Coptic 
term  for  a  snake  ;  so  that  this  ccnnddenee  seems  to 
aflbrd  us  anodier  trsoe  of  the  origin  of  the  alphabet. 

75  . .  78'  The  BULLOCK,  die  ram,  the  antelope, 
and  the  tortoise,  are  proved  to  be  somedmes  repr^ 
sentations  of  the  things  which  they  resemble,  by  tneir 
occurrence  in  inscriptions  accompanied  by  tablets ; 
though  some  of  them  have  probablv,  elsewhere,  a 
metsphorical  sense.  The  ram  is  often  represented 
with  two  pairs  of  horns ;  the  one  natural,  the  other 
imaginary. 

^  78*,  The  CBOComLB  is  identified  by  a  very  dis- 
tinct drawing  in  a  manuscript  sent  home  by  Mr 
Bankes,  and  is  repeatedly  designated  in  the  text  by 
a  figure  representing  it.  (a)  The  deity  with  a  cro- 
oocule's  head  is  a  separte  personage,  and  is  denoted 
by  a  figure  of  the  same  animal  with  the  tail  turned 
under  It  (b)  Plate  LXXVIII.  (L) 

79-  The  asp  or  basilisc  is  so  cosrsely  represented 
in  ihe  stone  of  Rosetta,  that  die  object  intended  by 
it  could  not  have  been  conjectured  without  a  com- 
parison with  other  inscriptions;  the  context  was, 
however,  sufficient  to  determine  its  meaning  fix>m 
the  examination  of  this  monument  alone. 

E.  INANIMATE  OBJECTS. 

BO.  The  essential  parts  of  the  name  of  Egypt 
seem  to  be  the  square  and  the  wheel,  signifying 
''  splendid  land"  In  addition  to  these,  or  their  rudi- 
ments, the  enchorial  word  has  at  the  beginning  a 
character  which  generally  answers  to  an  arm  holding 
a  feather,  or  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  an  emblem  whi£ 
seems  also  to  relate  to  Egypt  in  one  of  the  lines  of 
the  inscriotion  of  Rosetta.  A  flame  and  a  heart  are 
mentionea  by  Horapollo  and  by  Plutarch,  as  employ- 
ed in  the  name  of  Egypt;  but  a  word  occurring  so 
fre<|uendy  is  very  likely  to  have  been  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  exact  combination  of  charac- 
ters ganerallv  used  on  thestone,  has  not  been  observ- 
ed in  any  other  inscription. 

81.  The  name  of  Memphis  cannot  be  determined 
without  some  uncertainty;  the  line  of  hieroglyphics, 
in  which  it  is  contained,  beingvin  several  respects  ob- 
scure. 

82.  ITie  character,  supposed  to  denote  the  Nile, 
as  a  deity,  must  also  sometimes  be  understood*  as 
merely  meaning  a  river;  and  there  is  reason  to 
diink  that  die  Nile  itself  was  generally  caUed  by  die 
Egyptians  *'  the  river"  only.  The  enchorial  charac- 
ter, used  to  denote  both  the  Nile  and  a  river,  or  ca- 
nal, suffidendy  resembles  the  hierogljrphic  to  favour 
this  interpretation;  and  it  is  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  the  occurrence  of  the  character  alone 
on  a  water  jar  of  Peiresc,  delineated  in  Kir^er's 


Oedipus;  and,  togedier  with  odier  charactera,  on  tike 
five  vases  fwmA  by  Paul  Lucas  at  Abousir.  By  ac- 
cident, Kircher  appears,  in  this  single  instance.  Id 
have  been  right  in  one  of  his  ccmjectures ;  for  he 
calls  this  character  a  Nilometer,  and  considers  it » 
emblematic  of  the  Nik. 

8S.  The  word  Greek,  in  Coptic  mNiN  or  ooei- 
NiN,  in  Thebaic  oueeienin,  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  firom  lontatiy  seems  to  exhibit  in  its  fivrn 
something  like  an  imitation  of  the  sound.  The  cori 
on  a  stem  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  the  tenn  £^ 
vine,  and  appears  to  mean  "glory,"  in  Coptic  oon 
or  oil,  which  is  newly  the  sound  attributed  by  Aker- 
blad  to  the  enchorial  diaracter,  a  litde  like  the  He- 
brew h;  the  feather,  as  in  Ptolemy  and  Berenice, 
may  be  read  i  or  ei,  having  the  three  dashes  to  ex- 
press  them,  as  usual,  in  the  enchorial  text;  the  ser- 
pent is  eneh,  "ever;"  and  the  hat,  which  lodksa 
little  like  a  plough,  is  equivalent  to  the  waved  line 
(N.  77),  and  must  be  read  n  ;  so  that  we  have  very 
accurately  ouienehn,  which  seems  to  be  near  enough 
to  ouEiNiN,  to  justify  us  in  considering  these  dia- 
racters  as  phonetic. 

84.  The  ladder  is  well  marked  as  meamng  coun- 
try ;  It  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  rwresent  a  fieM 
with  Its  divisions ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whedier  or  not 
It  IS  the  same  symbol  that  enters  into  one  of  the 
names  of  Arueris  (N.  IS),  the  sculptures  of  die  Bo- 
setta  stone  being  by  no  means  highly  finished. 

85.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  wheel,  signiiyinff 
LANn,  had  been  noticed  by  the  Jesuits,  as  resemt 
bluig  the  old  Chinese  character  for  the  wardJeU; 
but  this  is  the  only  one,  of  a  multitude  of  similar 
conjectures,  that  has  been  justified  by  more  com- 
plete evidence.    (-Phil.  Trans.  1769.  PI  28.) 

86.  The  star  is  shown  to  relate  to  a  real  star,  by 
inscriptions  accompanying  the  zodiacs.  It  has  also 
elsewhere,  a  figurative  sense,  meaning  an  attendant 
or  ministering  spirit 

87.  The  open  square  is  found  in  both  the  combi- 
nations  of  characters,  which  are  most  commonly  used 
for  expressing  a  temple  ;  die  feather  signifies  oma- 
ment  or  consecration ;  the  oblong  figure,  either  the 
sacred  inclosure  or  a  sacred  seat,  the  character  for  a 
yod  being  sometimes  placed  within  it  The  feather 
is  occasionally  converted  into  an  inclined  oval,  the 
Muare  being  at  the  same  time  a  litde  altered ;  a  dif- 
ference which  may  be  observed  in  other  inscriptions, 
as  well  as  in  the  Rosetta  stone. 

8B.  The  character  representing  a  shrine  so  much 
resembles  the  object  which  it  denotes,  that  it  wag 
the  most  readily  identified  of  all  that  are  finind  on 
the  stone  of  Rosetta.  The  character  signifying  a 
priest  was  the  second ;  and  the  combination  of  both 
afibrded  a  full  confirmation  of  the  trudi  of  the  ex- 
planation. The  enchorial  chiu-acter  for  a  shrine  is 
derived  from  the  sitting  statue  which  always  accom- 
panics  it 

B9.  The  op^  square;  occurring  in  habitation  as 
well  as  in  temple,  must  probably  have  meant  house 
or  building ;  or  possibly  stone  only. 

90.  The  THRONE,  or  chair  of  state,  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  tablets.  It  evidendy  bears  its  most 
natural  signification  in  the  character  denoting  sta^ 
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Hicragly.  toe,  n.  102,  and  io  some  other  instaxices;  but  it  ap- 
phtc  VocB.  |iean  to  bear,  in  some  inacriptions,  the  metaj^oricftl 
^'^'^'    sense  of  a  residence  or  habitation. 

91.  The  coLUVNj  or  pillar,  is  too  much  like  the 
object  it  denotes,  to  allow  os  io  donbt  respecting  its 
meaning,  considering  the  sense  of  that  part  of  the 
inscription  of  Rosetta  in  which  it  occurs. 

92.  The  characters  denoting  a  duokm  are  suffi* 
ctently  determined  by  the  first  inscription  c^  the 
stone;  and  they  so  much  resemble  the  correspond- 
ing passages  of  theendiorial  text,  that  we  can  scarce- 
ly heritate  to  admit  the  intimate  connexion  of  the 
two  modes  of  writing,  without  seeking  for  any  fur- 
ther proofs* 

93.  The  sacred  ornamsnts  are  expressed  by 
three  feathers,  fixed  to  a  bar,  which  appears  to  be 
held  by  two  arms.  The  remaining  part  ^  the  cha- 
racter ooears  very  frequently  as  a  sort  of  termination, 
and  seems  to  answer  to .  •  menU. 

94 . .  99.  The  boat  or  ship,  the  spbar,  the  bow, 
the  ARROW,  the  ecNSBR,  and  the  bibr,  are  suffi* 
ciently  identified,  by  the  comparison  of  various  ta- 
blets with  their  inscriptions.  The  ship  occurs  fre- 
quently as  denoting  iJie  sacked  boats,  in  which  the 
representations  of  tiie  deities  are  conveyed;  though 
they  are  not  always  accompanied  by  water. '  But  it 
has  been  ofaeerved,  that  uie  'Egyptians  attributed 
ships  rather  than  chariots  to  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
^ding  smoothly  through  the  dries.  The  first  part 
of  the  enchorial  word,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  B,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  character  al- 
ways found  in  the  manuscripts  written  in  the  run- 
ning hierofflyphics,  as  the  first  put  of  the  delineation 
of  a  ^ip.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  inscription  at 
Esne,  as  copied  by  the  French,  the  point  of  the  ar- 
row is  turned  towards  the  back  of  the  bowman,  in- 
stead of  being  directed  towards  the  enemy. 

100.  The  TBAR,  in  some  of  its  representations,  is 
very  dearly  expressive  of  the  thing  intended;  ttid 
this  resemblance,  together  with  its  frequent  attend- 
ance on  a  corpse  and  a  bier,  is  sufficient  to  explain 
its  sense.  Tt  oocnts  also  sometimes  within  a  bmer, 
as  a  peculiar  deity;  but  it  seems  to  be  much  more 
commonly  emUematical  of  Osiris,  of  Apis,  or  of 
Mnenis.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  as  a  detached 
figure^  in  a  kind  oi  ^po^tetj,  with  a  green  f^iasang; 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  worn,  instm  of  a  mourn- 
ing ringv  as  a  memorial  of  a  departed  firiend.  It  has 
most  commcmly  been  called  the  equi  sedio,  and'  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  horse's  head,  or  the  rostrum  of 
a  ship,  while  ihe  ingenious  Kircher  has  made  it  a 
fhaUMa  ocnlatui.  Among  the  antiquities  collected 
by  Lord  Mountnorris  in  Egypt,  is  .an  eye  seen  in 
front,  and  apparently  shedding  a  tear. 

101.  The  character  for  an  imaob  seems  to  mean 
a  wraughi  man;  the  hands,  connected  with  an  eye, 
appear  to  be  holding  an  oar,  as  an  emblem  of  labour. 
The  same  character,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  eyje^  means  a  rower,  (n.  IS6.)    • 

102.  The  sitting  statub  has  no  character  to  im- 
|dy  wrouffht;  but  it  is  followed  by  a  bent  line,  which 
seems  to  be  a  term  of  respect,  and  may  possibly  an- 
swer to  osH,  "  great"    The  same  bent  line  occurs 
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on  the  great  sarcophaops  of  green  breccia,  as  a  per-  Hierogly- 
sonification  of  one  of  the  qualities  of  Osiris,  proba-  P^?j)^" 
Uy  his  majgnificence.     It  is  often  exchanged  m  the ^  \~^'j 
manuscripts  for  the*  divided  staff  *  and  both  are  re-  ^''V^"^ 
presented  in  the  running  hand  by  a  figure  like  a  9 
or  a  4.     In  the  enchorial  text  this  diaracter  seems 
sometimes  to  be  expressed  by  a  single  line,  either 
straight,  or  bent  sideways  into  an  an^e,  like  part  of 
ax.    A  similar  '*  divine  statue"  is  decreed  to  "  King 
Nuncoreus,  the  son  of  Sesostris,"  on  Mr  Montagu's 
frise.    HierogL  7  S  1. 

103.  Letters  are  denoted  by  a  character  which 
seems  to  represent  some  of  the  materials  employed 
in  writii^g ;  and  which  is  indeed  not  extremely  unuke 
an  inkstand  figured  in  Caylus's  Recueil,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  tubes  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  with  a  cover  connected  by  a  chain  instead 
of  a  hinge.  Besides  the  very  well  marked  passage  in 
the  Rosetta  stone,  the  character  occurs  in  many  ma- 
nuscripts near  the  representation  of  a  Thoth  employ- 
ed in  writing;  and  the  enchorial  character,  corre- 
sponding to  it,  is  also  found  in  the  term  sacred  scribes 
at  die  be^nning  of  the  inscription. 

104.  In  the  nummcal  tablet  of  the  great  French 
work,  believed  to  have  been  found  at  Kamak,  a  cha- 
racter may  be  observed  which  frequently  precedes  a, 
numeral,  and  which  resembles  a  weight  wiUi  its 
handle.  Hence  we  may  conjecture,  with  consider- 
able probability,  that  it  represents  some  weight  of  un- 
known value. 

105.  The  enchorial  character  for  oold  is  perfect- 
ly well  determined ;  and  its  resemblance  to  a  little 
vase  under  a  sort  of  arch  is  so  strong,  that  we  may 
safely  attribute  the  same  sense  to  this  hieroglyphic, 
although  it  appears  to  be  wanting  in  one  or  two  pas- 
sages of  the  sacred  inscription/  of  Rosetta,  where  it 
ought  to  be  found.  In  the  great  ritual,  we  observe 
this  chara,cter  immediately  preceding  a  shrine,  as  if 
a  *'  golden  shrine"  were  intended ;  and,  in  several 
other  places,  it  is  connected  with  a  number,  as  if  it 
meant  pieces  of  sold  ;  for  instance,  in  the  green  sar- 
cophagus, with  the  number  360.  Sometimes,  also,  it 
appears  to  be  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  a  com- 
^inimeotary  epithet  of  a  monarch,  or  perhaps  in  allu- 
sion to  his  riches.  Thus,  on  the  black  frize  of  Nun- 
coreus, we  have,  over  the  king^s  figure,  the  charac- 
ters, '^  Joy,  Life,  Stability,  Power,  Riches,  Like  the 
Sun,  for  ever."    Hier.  7  p- 

•  106.  Near  to  the  character  for  gold,  in  the  margin 
of  the  great  ritual,  is  a  sort  of  open  box,  supported 
on  a  flagstaff:  and  a  similar  box,  with  a  semicircle 
under  it,  seems  to  mean  silver  :  at  least  it  consider- 
ably resembles  the  enchorial  character  for  silver, 
which  is  perfectly  well  ascertained. 

107.  We  find,  in  several  inscriptions,  representa- 
tions of  objects  which  are  also  observable  in  the  ta- 
blets accompanying  them,  although  it  is  difficult  to ' 
say  for  what  they  are  intended.  Two  of  these  are 
copied  from  the  frize  of  Ficoroni  and  Montagu,  Hier. 
9  okl,  Rskl,  7  huq.  The  fonner  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  cloak,  with  a  fringe  at  the  bottom;  the  latter  is  a 
Utde  like  a  pear ;  but  this  character  does  not  occur  so 
dearly  in  the  inscription. 
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108.  The  crux  muata,  lomeCiines  cillal  the  Esj 
of  the  Nile,  is  usually  employed  as  a  symbol  of  di- 
Ytnity;  but  its  correct  meaning  is  va%  as  LMreie 
figlitly  ooDJeduredy  altfaoagh  ms  opimoii  lesueLtipg 
the  origin  of  the  character  is  inconsistent  witfa  the 
form  of  its  oldest  and  most  aocmrafee  delineations; 
and  there  is  no  one  instsnce  in  wiudi  it  is  so  repre- 
sented as  to  stand  in  any  relation  to  a  slnice  or  a  wa- 
tetoock.  According  to  Socrates  and  Rnfinns,  the 
Egyptian  priests  dedared  to  their  Christian  conqQeiu 
ors  under  Theodonus,  who  were  goii^  to  destroy 
the  Senqwum  at  Alexandria,  that  the  cross,  so  often 
sculptured  on  their  temples,  was  an  emblem  of  the 
hfttooome.  This  passage  has  been  understood  by 
some  authors  as  rebting  rather  to  the  cross  without 
a  handle,  which  is  observable  in  some  rare  instances, 
and  indeed  twice  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta;  but  this 
svmbol  appears  rather  to  denote  a  nrotecting  power, 
than  an  imnuntal  existence.  It  happens,  perhaps 
altogether  accidentally,  that  one  of  the  contractions 
for  die  word  God,  which  are  commonly  used  in  Cop- 
tic, n>proache8  very  near  to  this  diaracter,  except 
that  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  within  the  drde. 

109.  Eternity  is  represented  simply  bv  a  serpent 
rising  in  an  oblique  arch,  and  without  nonis;  the 
serpent  devouring  its  tail,  and  making  a  ring,  is 
never  found  as  an  Egyptian  emblem.     HonpoUo 
says  that  etetnSty  was  denoted  by  a  aerpent  having 
its  tail  hidden  under  its  body;  and  that  such  ser- 
pents were  called  uraxi^  meaning  in  Greek  bast- 
Liscs,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  sense  of  the 
Coptic  tjRo,  "king;"  but  this  deseriptien  answers 
better  to  the  oip  of  the  inscription  of   Rosetta, 
which  has  also  some  relation  to  ttie  representations 
of  the  deities,  though  it  does  not  exactly  mean  im- 
mortality. 

110.  The  cross  with  the  serpent  is  a  very  com* 
mon  epithet,  in  the  sense  of  everliving,  or  ikmor- 
Tal,  AE0N0BI09  ;  the  waved  line  is  in  general  a  pre- 
position, or  a  termination,  meaning  ^  to,  or  for; 
and  it  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  the  hat  (n. 
177)-    ^most  all  authors  have  very  hastily  taken 
for  granted,  that  this  character  must  relate  immedi** 
atdy  to  water,  wherever  it  occurs,  although  we  find 
it  repeatedly  in  every  line  of  the  inscription  of  Ro- 
setta, where  w&ter  is  not  once  mentioned.     The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  its  prototype  seems  to  have 
been  a  stream  of  water  or  of  any  other  liquid,  fLow- 
mgjrom  a  vessel,  and  poured  on  some  other  oMect; 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  Uquid  was  completely  chrop- 
ped  in  the  general  emplojrment  of  the  character; 
while  that  of  the  connexion  only  was  retained ;  and 
the  hat  or  cap  being  also  similarly  forgotten,  while 
its  connexion  with  &e  head  of  the  wearer  only  was 
suggested  bj  its  figure.    In  this  compound  charac- 
ter, we  have  two  particles  ne^ly  alike,  the  semi-* 
circle  and  the  line;  for  that  they  cannot  be  very  dif- 
ferent is  shown  by  the  occasional  substitution  of  two 
semicircles  for  the  combination.   One  of  them  seems 
to  serve  for  the  connexion  between  life  and  eternity^ 
"  h'fe /or  ever ;"  and  the  other  to  make  the  new  cam^ 
pound  an  adjective,  "  living  for  ever." 
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;  and  it  is  finmd  in  the  frixe 
'icoroni,  in  the  decided  sense  of 
present  in  general,  while,  in  another  plaoe,  it  is  made 
an  offering  in  its  own  form;  so  that  we  can  only  in- 
terpret it  as  signifying  joy,  or  pleasure,  or  praqieri- 
ty.    (Hieragl.7Mqr,  Uqr;9Re*Ri;7Uq,Ujs.) 

112.  PowxB  Bf^KarB  to  be  indksated  by  a  sceptre 
having  the  head  of  an  animal,  which  is  often  plnoed 
in  the  hands  of  the  deities,  and  often  stands  with 
die  cross,  the  pyramid,  and  the  ahar,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  messinss  attendant  on  the  &voorites  of  the 
gods.  It  is  seldom  used  in  the  text  of  inscriptions, 
but  it  occurs  once  in  that  of  Rosetta* 

119, 114.  Stabilitt  is  denoted,  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  altar,  which  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  in  the  ground  as  a  oolunm.  When 
repested,  it  makes  the  verb  bstablibu;  but  it  often 
occurs  singly,  and  not  uncommonly  as  an  nnconnect* 
ed  emblem,  accompanied  by  other  diaracters  of  si« 
milar  import;  and  it  b  sometimes  found  as  adetacb- 
ed  figure,  formed  V>f  glased  poreeiain.  The  two  al- 
tars are  very  oon^icuous  objectB  inaoBDe  of  the  epi- 
stokgraphic  manuscripts,  ana  are  very  useful  in  ooni- 
paring  them  with  the  hieratic;  but  the  word  em- 
ployed in  the  enchorial  inscription  of  Rosetta  seems 
to  be  derived  from  a  diflerent  or^iu. 

115.  A  drop  or  dub  over  a  basin,  followed  by  a 
bent  .line,  seems  to  mean  orbat  strxnuth  ;  though 
it  is.  difficult  to  say  what  the  character  is  meant  to 
depict.  In  some  other  i^aoes,  it  seema  somewhat  to 
resemble  a  kind  of  head  dress. 

116.  The  bullodc  and  die  arm,  which  generally 
occur  at  the  begiimingof  the  inscriptions  on  the  obe- 
lises, agree  very  well  with  the  epithet  m  iohty  in  the 
translation  of  Hennapian.  Hie  arm  is,  in  many  other 
instsnces,  used  in  compound  ehBracters. 

1 17.  Victory  is  denoted  by  a  fanncb,  periiaps  a 
fsahn  branch,  with  a  semicircle  and  a  cirde, 
times  preceded  by  the  waved  line. 

1 18.  The  duracter  signifying  rosruffs 
resembles  that  which  denotes  <<  gold"  (n.  106),  but, 
instead  o^  the  ardi,  we  have  an  angular  line,  which 
seems  to  be  intended  for  a  pair  of  arms  grasping  the 
vase.  The  whole  assemUagexppraadieB,al8o^  a  little 
to  the  form  of  a  pocket,  or  purse,  as  it  is  freqomly 
delineated. 

119.  The  open  squaie,  bent  in  wardsydeariyraeana 
SPLBNOOUR  or  glory,  though  it  is  uncertain  what 
object  it  is  intended  to  repreaent.  In  some  cases,  a 
crescent  seems  to  be  substituted  for  it,  as  if  it  bore 
some  relation  to  the  sun,  and  the  moon  afibrded  a 
parallel  sense. 

120.  121.  iLLtJSTHioirs  is  expressed,  in  the  in- 
scription of  Rosetta,  by  the  open  souaie,  for  «<splen. 
dour,"  the  ovnl,  which  signifies  addition,  or  respect, 
making  it  a  kind  of  snperiative,  and  the  pair  of  legs, 
which  very  naturally  convey  the  idea  of  bbariWo,  or 
possessing;  so  that  the  whole  mkm  the  epithet 
Epipranbs.  This  assembly  is,  in  some  of  the 
manoscripu,  very  commonly  followed  by  a  bird,  or 
its  equivalent,  a  half  areh,  apparently  serving  as  an 
intensitive. 

122  . .  124.  The  feather,  when  alone,  seems  to 
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Hierogly.  imply  RowonR,  aa  urell  aa  whan  acoompanied  bj  a 
^^h  i^*****  "^"^  stretching  out  hia  amij  or  by  a  bircL   'The  bird, 
baianr.    ^^^  fin^uently  gtands  alone  in  aimilar  passages,  and 
'f  ^~^  must  be  translated  respect,  or  rsspectablv.    The 
block  with  the  bird  has  also  manifestlv  the  saase 
sense  in  the  great  ritual,  and  the  vase  with  the  bowl 
IB  so  nearly  synonymous  with  it,  that  we  can  only 
translate  it  vKmRABLs;   and  these  characters  are 
freouendy  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  bench,  friiUi  a  dash 
unaer  it,  a  symbol  which  majr,  however,  possibly 
have  been  deduced  ftom  some  dMerent  origin.    The 
sense  of  the  feather  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by  its 
occurrence  with  a  drop  or  dab,  a  serpent,  and  a  line, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  great  variety  of  inscriptions,  ap- 
parently signifymg  inmartal  honour  to:    See  n.  172. 

•125/The  eye,  either  with  or  without  tiie  pupil, 
and  eitfier  preceded  or  followed  by  the  undulated 
line,  has  a  sense  somewhat  similar  to  all  these,  and 
is  often  employed  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  hpnomry 
inscriptions.  On  die  Rosetta  stone,  it  means  dis- 
tinctly RfTB,  or  adoration.  The  enchorial  character, 
corresponding  to  it,  expresses  also  mmply  dmng  :  as 
in  Greek  the  samew<nd  signifies  to  'Mo"  and  to 
"sacrifice." 

186.  WoRSHTP,  or  the  Greek  therapia,  is  denoted 
by  a  very  unintelligible  character,  resembling  a  kind 
of  capstan,  which  is  f^requently  delineated  in  the 
boats  of  the  tablets ;  if  it  is  not  intended  for  some 
emblematical  figure  erected  in  the  boats.  On  the 
great  green  sarcophagus,  the  long  bent  line  is  a  snake, 
and  the  point  pr^ecting  upwards  from  the  middle  is 
a  sword.  But  these  resemblances  afr<Hrd  us  little  or 
no  assistance  in  tracing  the  connexion  between  the 
whole  emblem  and  its  sense. 

127>  188.  The  character  denoting  FATHER  is  found 
in  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  such 
drcumstanoes  that  it  might  as  easily  be  supposed  to 
mean  mother ;  but,  by  means  of  Mr  Bullock's  scaro- 
b«us,  compared  with  some  other  monuments,  another 
character  having  been  determined  for  mothbr,  it  be- 
came easy  to  identify  the  symbol  for  father  on  the 
Rosetta  stone,  where  it  had  been  a  litde  injured,  and 
imperfectly  copied  in  the  engravings. 

189.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Egyptiap 
goose,,  or  shddrake,  widi  a  circle  over  it,  ^ween 
two  proper  names,  suflkiently  points  out  the  meaning 
of  these  characters.  Which  can  only  relate  to  the  con* 
nexion  between  them,  and  which  must  naturally 
mean  son  ;  the  circle  mav  perhaps  be  intended  f<nr 
<uiegg;  but  in  the  painted  sculptures  the  disc  is  red, 
and  Ae  circumference  light  The  enchorial  chaiao- 
ter  nearly  resembles  the  form  in  which  some  kinds 
of  birds  are  usually  expressed  in  the  manuscripts 
(n.  88,  ISO).  Mr  railey  has  also  observed  Uie  oc- 
currence of  the  bird  between  two  proper  names,  and 
has  identified  it  with  the  chbnalopbx  mentioned  by 
Horapdlo,  as  employed  to  signify  son,  on  account  ^ 
itr  courage  in  defending  its  ofispring.  This  quality 
might  rraier  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  its  adop- 
tion as  a  symbol  for  a  patent;  but  its  existence  m 
the  bird  in  question  is  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  modem  naturalists  respecting  the  sheldrake,  the 
tadotne  of  Buffon,  which  has  generally  been  con* 
sidered  as  the  chenalopex,  and  resembles  very  ac- 
curately the  best  of  the  hieroglyplHc  delineations  of 


the  bird,  although  the  Gobnrs,  as  exhibited  in  the  Hi«oglr« 
DhcripUan  de  rEgtfpie,  are  not  correctly  natural.        p^  Von. 

ISO.  The  same  bird,  with  a  Ic^  or  a^ash  instead  ^'*'^' 
of  a  circle,  seems  to  mean  a  minister  or  attend-  '^  ^  "^ 
ANT,  especially  in  several  parts  of  the  inacriptioDa  on 
the  Lover's  Fountain.  There  are  also  some  other 
i^aractera  which  seem  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with 
these;  one  of  them  may  possibly  be  meant  for  a  tei/, 
implying  a  foUower,  as  sat  and  sa  are  nearly  ^ike 
in  Coptic;  another  is  sometimes  worn  aa  a  collar, 
perhaps  implying  subjection,  and  meaning  servant 

131,  132.  Instead  of  the  uaual  character  for  aoti, 
we  sometimes  find,  between  two  names,  a  seipent, 
with  a  globe  substituted  for  the  bird,  and  an  oval  for 
the  drde;  and  the  context  seems  to  require  that  the 
meaning  of  these  symbols  should  be  a  dauohtbr, 
but  prdbably  with  some  particular  charactef  of  ray-* 
alty  or  divinity;  and  at  Fhilae  we  find  a  dual,  mean- 
ing SONS  or  descendants,  as  a  aon  and  a  diuighter, 
expressed  apparently  by  two  circles  only. 

133.  A  CHILD,  or  infant,  is  represented  fay  a  figure 
bent  as  if  sitting,  and  putting  nis  finger  on  his  lip. 
This  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  triple  inscrip- 
tioD ;  but  it  is  st&  further  confirmed  by  a  plate  of 
the  Descrifium  de  VEmjpU  (Antiq.  IL  pL  86,  f.  1); 
in  whidi  a  figure  of  tms  kind  is  represented  as  im- 
mediately derired  from  the  father,  who  seems  to 
be  inspired  by  a  beetle  entering  his  mouth.  The 
mahuscripts  afford  us  here  some  valuable  steps,  by 
which  the  enchorial  character  is  connected  with  the 
distinct  hierogl3rphics.  Another  figure,  which  ik 
elsewhere  used  as  correqwnding  to  a  beetle,  is  also 
found  in  the  enchorial  text  in  the  sense  of  son  or  off- 
spring. 

134,  135.  A  circle,  with  an  arm  holding  an  an^ 
gular  line,  means  a  director  ;  the  angular  line  is 
intended  for  part  of  a  rudder;  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  the  figure  of  a  boat,  doiotea 
the  pilot  or  helmsman,  as  is  obvious  from  many 
parts  of  the  green  sarcophagus.  The  circle  and  aim 
are  also  foimd  in  the  chtfacter  denoting  dedicate. 
(N.  150.) 

136.  A  pair  of  arms  holding  an^xar,  and  connect- 
ed by  a  sort  of  sector,  signifies  a  rower  ;  and  possi- 
bly also  a  labourer,  or  workman  in  general,  tm  in 
image.    (N.  101.) 

137*  A  stem  of  a  plant,  periiaps  a  reed,  followed 
by  an  insect  like  a  wasp  or  ichneumon,  but  probably 
intended  for  a  bee,  and  by  two  semicircles,  is  the 
complete  emblem  for  a  kino  ;  but  the  reed  is  oflten 
used  alone  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  insect  some- 
times occurs  without  the  reed.  Plutardi  savs,  that 
a  king  was  denoted  by  a  leaf,  thrion  ;  and  Hora- 
polio  tells  us,  that  a  bee  signified  a  people  obedient 
to  a  king;  hence  this  symbol  mi^ht  be  interpreted 
,kingqfmen,  Ammianus  Marcellmns,  however,  as- 
serts, more  simply,  that  a  kin^  was  denoted  bj^  a 
bee.  It  appears  nom  the  manuscriptsiy  that  the  begm- 
ning  of  tne  enchorial  character,  whidi  Mr  Akerblad 
reads  phu,  is  derived  ttam  the  elementary  traces  re- 
presentinff  the  reed,  Uie  semicircle,  a  waved  line,  and 
a  sitting  Saty,  meaning  Ike  dioine  king,  an  assemUage 
which  often  occurs  on  the  green  sarcophagus,  and 
elsewhere,  as  applied  to  a  royal  person.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  enchorial  character  seems  to  lepre- 
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sent  a  termiimtuxi  oamautiiiff  of  a  Bemidrde  and  a 
phk  Voeft.  vesfld,  which  is  often  added  to  a  name,  appeiently 
buUry.    ^  ^  demonstration  of  respect,  like  the  vessel  and  the 
-nr-^  spiral  in  the  case  of  the  god  Nilus.  JN.  19.) 

158.  Condition,  or  subjection,  is  denoted  by  a 
diaracter  whidi  somewhat  resembles  an  altar  with 
an  offering  of  flowers ;  but  i^hidi  mi^t  also  be  in- 
tended for  the  cup  of  a  flower,  with  an  insect  hover- 
ing over  it. 

,  139;  In  the  term  kingdom,  the  crown  is  figura^ 
tively  employed  for  its  wearer ;  a  metaphor  common 
in  many  modem  languages. 

140.  The  character  denoting  a  libation  is  very 
indistinctly  traced  in  the  sacred  inscription  of  Ro« 
setta,  so  that  it  would  have  been  imposaible  to  ex- 
plain its  original  form  without  the  assistance  of  other 
bieroglyphiod  monuments.  The  lonj^  water  jar, 
out  gI  wnich  the  kneeling  figure  is  pouimg  a  divided 
stream,  somewhat  resemble  those  which  a  modem 
Egyptian  woman  is  seen  carrying,  in  a  plate  of  Mr 
Lqgh's  second  edition, 

141,  142.  The  vase  with  the  stream,  which  fr&* 
quently  occurs  in  the  character  for  PRiasT,  is  some- 
times found  alone,  and  must  therefore  probably  re- 
late to  some  particular  ceremony  peiformed  by  tha 
priests,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a  libation.  On 
the  stone  of  Rosetta,  the  line  is  a  simple  curve,  not 
waved;  nor  is  the  vase  more  distinctly  represented. 
Instead  of  the  sitting  figure,  a  foot  is  sometimes 
substituted,  as  in  the  wora  attendant  (n.  ISO) :  and 
the  enchorial  character  is  a  more  tolerable  approxi- 
mation to  this  form  than  to  the  complete  figjure. 

143.  PfUESTKOOD  is  siinply  the  con^tvm  of  a 
priest;  the  character  prefixed  answering  to  the 
Coptic  prefix  iibt,  and  to  the  Greek  termination 

£IA. 

144.  The  ornaments  of  the  head  are  very  gener- 
ally used  as  indicating  the  person  by  whom  they  are 
wora ;  and  flowers,  probably  those  of  the  lotus,  are 
fre<}uently  found  on  the  heads  of  the  priests,  as  well 
as  m  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  them.  In 
the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  the  sense  sacerdotal 
agrees  very  well  with  the  context,  where  this  cha- 
racter occurs;  thoiurh  it  cannot  be  deduced  with 
absolttte  certainty  mm  the  comparison  with  Uie 
Greek. 

145.  It  is  by  no  jneans  easy  to  explain  why  the 
figure  like  a  buckle  should  clearly  mean  an  assem- 
bly :  perhaps,  however,  the  upper  part  may  origi- 
nally have  been  a  crescent,  implying  monthly;  and 
the  scale  or  basin  below  is  occasionally  found  sup- 
porting some  offerings,  which  are  set  upright  in  it; 
so  that  the  whole  may  have  meant  a  moniM^  €xhU>i^ 
tiott. 

146.  The  character  god  is  made  an  adjective  by 
the  addition  of  the  waved  line,  and  of  the  long  drop, 
which  seem  simply  to  convert  it  into  the  term  sa- 
cred ;  or,  if  the  drop  has  any  other  meaning,  it  can 
only  relate  to  wossUpping  or  honouring ;  as  the  cha- 
racter prefixed  in  the  enchorial  text,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  the  scale  or  basin,  is  elsewhtf e  employed  to 
signif|r  honour  or  aUentian.  In  some  other  insUnces, 
a  circle  and  a  waved  line  seem  to  be  employed  in  a 
similar  manner,  for  connecting  one  character  with 
another  like  substaotive  and  adjective. 


147-  An  epithet,  impljrii^  consecrated,  or  dedi-  Hien^y. 
cated,  is  composed  <^  a  trident,  or  triple  branch  orphic  Voo- 
root,  followed  by  a  bent  line.     It  occurs  very  com-     buUrj. 
monly  near  the  beginning  of  inscriptions,  on  obelises,  -■■^  ^ 
and  dsewhere. 

148.  A  little  oblique  cross,  over  an  arm  with  a 
feather,  seems  to  mean  to  give,  and  perhaps  to  fight 
and  to  defend ;  as,  in  Coptic,  the  word  ti  has  both 
these  senses.  It  is  often  preceded  by  a  circle  and  a 
semidrde. 

149*  I'he  hand  bearing  the  triangle  or  pyramid 
(n.  Ill)  manifestly  means,  in  the  fnxe  of  Montagu 
and  Ficoroni,  to  offer,  as  an  oblation  to  a  deity. 

150.  In  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  we  find  tJie 
word  dedicate  expressed  by  a  bent  line  and  a  sit- 
ting figure,  with  the  circle  and  the  arm  holding  the 
ru&er,  n.  134;  the  character  already  interpreted 
comecrated  precedes,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  phrase. 

151.  ^he  term  lawful  is  naturally  enough  deriv- 
ed from  a  deity  in  his  judicial  capadty ;  the  figure  ia 
preceded  by  a  bird,  placed,  between  two  semidrdes^ 
which  must  here  mean  aoaarding  to,  answering  to  the 
termination^if /.  Sometimes  a  curved  line,  supported 
by  a  stem,  is  stibstituted  as  a  synonym  for  the  figure 
.of  the  judge. 

153  • .  154.  The  character  representing  good  strong- 
ly resembles  the  figure  of  a  lute,  depicted  in  the 
coambor  of  the  harps,  among  the  catacombs,  and  may 
have  alluded  to  the  nleasing  sound  of  music.  The 
plural,  with  the  scsie  or  basin,  which  implies  be- 
stowing, makes  the  epithet  bucharistus,  which 
in  Greek  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  meaniog  either 
ffrateful  or  munificent  ;  the  latter,  however,  must 
be  its  sense  in  this  inscription,  because  good  gifts  or 
delight*  may  be  plural,  but  gratitude  not  so  easily* 
The  lute  is  also  found  denoting  ^^ood  in  other  paru 
of  the  inscription.  The  endumal  character  for  the 
scale  could  scarcdy  have  been  su^ected  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  without  the  assistance  of  the  manu- 
scripts, which  constantly  exhibit  an  intermediate 
form,  intended,  perhaps,  to  comprehend  one  o£  the 
lines  supporting  toe  scale. 

155.  ihe  semicircle,  with  two  oblique  dashes, 
seems  to  mean  great  in  the  name  of  Thoth,  who  is 
called,  in  the  Greek  inscription  of  Rosetta,  Hermes 
the  great  and  great ;  while,  in  other  plaoes,  this  cha- 
racter seems  almost  always  to  convey  the  sense  of  a 
dual.  The  enchorial  epithet  of  Thoth  is  a  little  like 
the  crown  with  two  semicircles,  which  is  most  fre- 
quently found  among  the  titles  o£  Osiris,  espeddly 
when  he  sits  in  judgment. 

155*.  The  two  kinds  of  hats,  worn  by  the  differ- 
ent deities,  seem  to  be  intended  by  the  characters  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  which  exmress  the  upper  and 
LOWER  regions  or  countries.  These  two  characters 
are  also  found  together  in  the"  green  sarcophagus  as 
the  names  of  two  goddesses ;  and  they  oceur  toge- 
ther in  one  or  two  passages  of  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts, and  io  an  inscription  at  Philae,  so  that,  al- 
though the  representation,  is  very  indistinct  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  tbete  is  little 
doubt  that  the  cap  of  Osiris  meanti  in  this  case,  #ti- 
perior,  apd  that  of  Hyperion  and  other  personages 
ifl/erior.    (PI.  LXXVIII.  L.) 
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HieiMly.     155.  A  cirde  and  a  semicircle  stand,  in  several 

^h^\  ^^'passa^  of  the  inscription  of  Roeetta,  for  others,  or 

"*^  remainiog. 

^"^""^     157>  Possibly,  the  bowl  and  the  bird  together 

mean  say  or  adl,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  may  serve 

to  make  the  passive  called. 

158.  The  second  bowl,  substituted  for  the  bird, 
does  not  appear  very  essentially  to  alter  the  sense, 
which  is  still  a  thing  said  at  proclaimed;  a  declara- 
tion, or  a  decree. 

159*  The  diaracters  denoting  manipest  seem  to 
have  some  analogy  to  called,  though  their  derivation 
is  obscure.  The^  first  character  may  either  be  i&* 
tended  for  the  country  (n.  84),  or  for  a  kind  of  flag 
or  banner. 

160.  The  ring,  which  implies  a  name,  and  which, 
elsewhere,  distingu^es  firapet  names,  seems  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  label,  called  a  "  ph;^iactery"  in  the 
Greek  inscription  of  Rosetta,  on  wluch  the  name  of 
a  figure  was  usually  distinguished. 

161.  A  disCf  wiu  rays  descending  fi!tim  it,  is  one 
of  the  few  characters  in  which  the  form  give^i  us  some 
assistance  towards  determininff  the  sense,  which  is 
found  to  be  bnliohtenino;  though  the  Ecyptiana 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  correct  in  menr  de- 
lineation of  the  motion  of  li^ht,  which  they  make  to 
diverge  in  curved  lines,  like  those  described  by  a 

.    common  projectile.    See  n.  8,  n.  6S. 

162.  The  square  block,  the  semicircle,  and  the 
chain,  are  employed  very  clearly  in  the  sense  of 
LOVING  or  bdoved ;  the  Coptic  xai.  In  the  encho> 
rial  character  the  square  and  semicircle  seem  to  be 
sometimes  transposed,  and  sometimes  changed  into 

.  an  oval. 

163.  Preserver,  or  saviour,  is  renresented  by  a 
sort  of  trefoil,  with  a  long  stem,  whicn  answers  to  a 
cross  or  obelise  in  the  endiorial  text;  but,  in  other 
passages,  the  character  takes  the  form  of  a  still  sim- 
pler club :  and,  in  others  again,  it  has  something  like 
a  bulbous  root 

164, 165.  (PL  LXXVII.)  A  frame  like  a  ladder, 
supported  by  a  stem,  occurs  sometimes  as  a  part  of  a 
head  dress,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  it  r^resents  apy 
other  object  Followed  by  an  arm,  and  a  pair  of  legs, 
it  signifies  set  up,  and  this  combination  m  diaracters 
is  c«  very  frequent  oocurrenoe;  sometimes  also  the 
bent  line  or  divided  shaft  forms  a  part  of  it  In 
Coptic,  Mi  1^  is  expressed  by  tei  on  foot,  whidi  seems 
to  retain  the  analogy  of  the  hieroglvphical  character. 
The  substitution  of  a  pair  of  feathers  for  the  leffs, 
however,  does  not.  appear  materially  to  alter  Uie 
sense;  the  context,  wnere  it  occurs,  requiring  the 
word  prepare  or  construct 

G.  RELATIONS. 

166.  Two  ovals,  with  a  semidrde  and  an  arm, 
very  dearly  signify  in  oansR  that.  The  ovals 
seem  to  mean  to  orjf^,  and  the  arm  action  or  doing; 
as  our  own  ikai  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  German 
thai,  which  means  deed.  The  same  combination  of 
characters  appears  to  denote,  in  another  passage,  to 
add  toi  and  one  of  the  ovals  is  sometimes  onutti^. 
The  .Coptic  may  be  either  «ina  or  bthei^. 


167.  The  symbols,  employed  in  the  sense  where-  Hjerocly. 
EVER,  seem  to  mean  seisarBtdyi  irf,  in,  one,  or  in,  ^^^1^ 
place,  one;  and  transposing  the  two  last,  we  may  ._""^^ 
make  a  very  good  Coptic  word  e-u-ma.  ' 

l68, 169.  The  arm  and^chain  sienify  AMn  or  al« 
80 ;  and  the  oval  sometimes  takes  place  of  the  arm, 
wiUiout  much  varyition  of  the  sense;  this  combina- 
tion is  also  found  in  the  senseof  with,  or  together  wiih. 
The  dementary  ideas  seem  to  be  put,  with,  or  add, 
with.  Between  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice 
at  Kamak,  the  arm  and  chain  are  separate. 

170.  The  half  arch,  or  the  fiark,  which  is  perfectly 
equivalent  to  it,  followed  by  two  curls  and  two  semi- 
drcles,  mean  moreover:  the  reduplication  probablT 
resemblinj^  that  of  many  q£  the  Coptic  verbs,  whidk 
generally  imply  a  continued  action. 

171*  The  combination  of  the  loop  or  sling,  with 
two  semicirdes  and  three  ovals,  means  very  dearly 
likewise.  The  loop  seems  to  represent  a  bucket^ 
intended  for  one  of  a  pair,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole, 
as  they  are  frequently  aeUneated  in  the  tablets :  so 
that  it  must  mean  a  companion;  and  accordingly  we 
find  it  in  a  very  common  epithet  of  a  king,  on  obe- 
lises imd  elsewhere,  with  a  circle  and  a  bar,  denot- 
ing ihe  companion  of  the  sun,  or  simply  resembling 
the  sun.  In  the  encnorial  character  f(Mr  tikefvise,  the 
symbols  seem  to  be  tranqiosed,  and  the  loop  is  doub-t 
led. 

172.  An  owl,  signifying  in,  seems  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  half  arch>  which  is  also  some- 
times to  be  understood  in  the  senseof  otf:  both  these 
characters  occur  also  in  many  instances  where  they 
can  only  be  considered  as  marks  of  respect,  and  not 
very  essential  to  the  sense;  and  in  this  they  resem- 
ble the  Q^tic  prefix  m,  whidi  is  a  partide  not  very 
distinctly  intdli^le,  nor  capable  of  being  translated  ; 
it  is  also  not  a  httle  remarkable,  that  the  x  of  Aker- 
blad's  alphabet  is  the  enchorid  character  whidi  an- 
swers to  DOth  of  these  symbds.    (See  n.  125.) 

175,  174.  A  hare  over  two  waved  lines  is  employ- 
ed, ddier  alone,  or  together  with  a  head,  dash,  qrck, 
and  dash,  which  have  separately  a  similar  sense,  for 
UPON,  OVER,  at  at;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  si- 
milar relation  exists  in  Coptic  between  ehrei,  and 
EJo;  JO  or  ncHo  also  meamng  a  head.  The  encho- 
rial character,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  manifestly  a 
coarse  imitation  of  ail  animal.  The  bead  is  always 
represented  in  the  manuscripts,  by  a  character  near^ 
ly  like  a  Greek  X;  and  this  may  possibly  have  been 
the  orij^  of  the  Cqitic  letter  j  an  jia,  if  it  was  de« 
rived  mm  a  hieroglyphic;  but  it  is  equally  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  intended  lor  a  combination  of 
adeftaandacAf. 

175.  A  semidrde  and  an  oval  mean  for,  as  ret 
lating  to  time. 

1*^.  A  ball,  with  two  short  appendagfes,  one  nar- 
rower than  the  other,  occurs  several  times  on  the 
Rosetta  stone,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
a  head  seen  in  profile,  which  is  often  found  on  other 
monuments.  This  character,  together  with  a  dasb^ 
seems  to  signify  bt  thb^  or  mcA/  for  instance,  everi^ 
year,  or  every  month. 

177*  The  hat,  interposed  between  <'  an  image"  andt 
<'  the  kuig^"  can  only  mean  oe  or  for;  it  is  ofteit 
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subititiitad,  in  paMgw  which  are  frequently  repeat- 
ed, for  tiie  waved  Hoe;  each  being  probably  eqaiva* 
lent  to  the  Coptic  nts,  or  rather  w;  which  also  aome- 
times  makes  an  adjective  of  a  sabetantive,  as  N nub^ 
golden,  fh>m  nub,  gold.    See  n.  5B,  S3, 140. 

H.  TIME. 

178/ A  daV  seems  to  be  very  naturally  expressed 
by  spkndour  of  the  sun,  or  stmshine.  See  n.  \\9, 
n.  8. 

1 79.  A  crescent  turned  downwards,  with  a  star  and 
the  sun,  makes  up  the  character  signifying  a  Month; 
to  which  a  semidrcle  and  a  scale  or  hida  are  some- 
times added.  Horapollo  says,  that  a  month  is  de» 
noted  by  a  palm  branch,  or  by  an  inverted  crescent ; 
but  the  crescent  is  too  indistinct^  on  the  stone  of 
Rosetta,  to  have  allowed  us  to  recognise  it,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  collateral  inscriptions. 

180.  A  YEAR  is  denoted  by  a  bent  line  with  a 
little  projection  from  the  mid^e,  which  seems  to  re- 
present a  plant  with  an  annual  shoot  or  bud ;  it  is 
commonly  followed  by  a  semicircle  and  a  block  or 
clash. 

181.  There  is  some  little  uncertainty  respecting 
the  exact  limits  of  the  characters  denoting  the  first 
month  Thotth.  The  name  seems  to  nave  some 
relation  to  gathering  the  harvest,  and  the  emblem  is 
probably  intended  for  a  field  of  com  t  and,  perhaps, 
as  the  year  is  said  to  have  begun  originally  with  the 
diigdays,  the  appropriation  of  this  character  to  the 
first  month  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
the  origin  of  the  calendar. 

189,  18.9.  The  sixth  month,  mxchir,  is  remark- 
able for  having  half  as  many  crescents  as  the  twelfth 
MCsoRE :  this  relation  would,  without  doubt,  be  fur- 
ther illustrated,  if  we  could  discover  any  thing  hke 
a  calendar,  amon^  the  immense  mass  of  Egyptian 
literature,  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  manu- 
script, which  Montfaucon  calls  a  calendar,  merely' 
because  it  is  divided  into  twelve  columns,  has  no 
pretensions  to  the  name. 

184,  185.  The  symbol  for  the  sun  seems  to  be 
employed  in  the  designation  both  of  the  first  dat 
of  the  month,  the  neovenia  of  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, and  of  the  last,  or  thirtieth  day.  Of  the 
characters  following  the  sun,  the  one  seems  to  mean 
good,  or  rather  ^en>,  as  m  Thoyth,  the  month  of  the 
new  year:  the  other  old  or  iast.  This  diaracter 
might  be  taken  for  a  serpent,  or  for  a  branch  of  a 
tree ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  intended 
for  die  lot/  of  an  animal,  nnce  it  occurs  in  sevcntd 
passages  of  the  manuscripts  as  representing  a  tail; 
and  tibe  tail  of  the  month  is  sufficiently  expressive  (d 
the  sense.     See  h.  150. 

I.  NUMBERS. 

186.  Ukits  are  denoted  by  short  lines,  like  the 
Roman  L  Mr.  Akerblad  first  noticed  the  first  three 
numerals  in  the  last  line  of  the  saored  characters  of 
Rosetta,  where  the  Crreek  text  is  deficient,  and  the 
words  *'  first  and  second"  only  remain;  and  tiiis 
observation  alone  was  saffidetit  to  prove,  that  the 
hieroglyphical  characters  related  to  a  real  language. 


and  were  not  simply  ornamental  deoorationa,  as  some  HierogZj^. 


persons  have  imagined. 

187  . .  196.  The  twisted  line,  distinffuidnng  the 
onmKAL  NUMBERS,  answers  to  the  Coptic  mah; 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  cardinals  in  the  same  sense; 
in  the  enchorial  text  the  corresponding  character 
follows  the  number.  The  three  points  are  more 
commonly  employed,  when  they  follow  a  word,  to 
make  it  ^ural ;  but  when  they  signify  a  numeral, 
they  are  generally  placed  immediately  above  some 
oUier  character;  and,  in  the  enchorial  inscription, 
this  numeral  is  distinguished  by  making  the  lines 
oblique  and  joining  them. 

197*  For  the  number  ten  we  have  a  Greek  pi, 
either  square  or  roUnded,  not  only  in  the  inscription 
of  Rosetta,  but  in  many  other  places. 

198.  We  find  the  number  seventeen  recurring 
twice  as  a  date  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta ;  the 
Greek  text,  in  another  part,  alluding  to  the  same  pe- 
riod, has  18;  and  the  enchorial  words  are  too  m« 
distinctly  marked  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  the  Iden- 
tity or  &yemty  of  the  two  numbers;  but  the  differ- 
ence of  a  dsy  is  of  no  consequence,  sinee  the  festi- 
val of  the  "  assumption  of  the  kingdom"  may  easily 
have  b^un  on  the  .17th  of  Mechir,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  the  next  day,  which  is  the  date  of  the  de- 
cree. 

199,  200.  The  enchorial  character  for  thirty, 
applied  to  years,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  is  else- 
where used  in  the  sense  of  the  thirtieth  day;  but  the 
numbers  are  almost  always  confhsed  in  the  running 
hand,  and  exhibit  several  deviations  fVom  the  rego-^ 
lar  system  of  the  Sacred  characters;  the  number 
FORTY,  for  example,  in  the  remarkable  passage  re- 
lating to  the  42  assessors  o^  Osiris,  seems  to  be  de* 
noted  by  a  single  line  with  a  dash  on  it 

201. .  205.  The  curl,  like  the  figure  Q,  meaning 
A  hundreo,  and  the  notched  drde,  supported  by  a 
cross,  denotmg  a  thousand,  occur  in  several  in- 
scriptions, so  combined  with  units  and  tens,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  numbers  tiiat  they  re- 
present. This  is  particularly  evident  from  the  con- 
sideration of  an  inscri^on  '*  believed  to  have  been 
found  at  Kamak."  (Discr.  de  tEgifpte.  Ant.  III. 
PI.  88.  F.  26  .  .  80.) 

204.  Plurals  are  distinguished  by  writing  a  dia- 
racter  three  times,  or  by  putting  three  dashes  after 
it;  and  sometimes,  pemaps,  though  very  rarely,  be- 
fore it :  occasioiudly  also  by  repeating  a  part  of  a 
odlection  of  symbols  once  only.  In  the  manu- 
scripts, the  three  dashes  are  generally^  joined  into  a 
crooked  strdce ;  which,  in  the  endiorial  inscription, 
sometimes  both  precedes  and  follows  the  word; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  second  stroke  is  convert- 
ed into  a  single  vertical  line,  which  serves  to  limit 
the  extent  ofthe  characters  meant  to  be  made  plu- 
ral ;  die  representation  being  so  imperfect,  that  this 
assistance  is  more  required  than  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racters: and  it  maj  be  observed,  that  this  second 
mark  is  never  wantmsr  in  the  endiorial  inscription, 
as  it  must  fre(|uentiy  have  been,  if  the  character  had 
been  alphabetical;  since  man;^  of  the  Egyptian  plu-« 
rals  ena  precisely  as  their  sinj^ars  do ;  and  even 
when  they  differ  6xxn  tiiem,  it  is  not  by  tiie  addition 
of  any  one  uniform  termination. 
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K.  SOUNDS. 


£05 . .  218.  The  phonetic  characiers,  according  to 
the  traces  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  words 
Berenice^  Ptolemy,  Greeks  and  some  others  (n.  56, 
58,  74^  9S,  123,  172),  will  afford  something;  like  a 
hieroglyphic  alphabet,  which,  however,  is  merely 
collect^  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  expressing 
sounds  m  some  particular  cases,  and  not  as  having 
been  universally  employed  where  sounds  were  re- 
quired. I^ie  supposed  enchorial  alphabet,  which  is 
'  subjoined,  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  proper  names 
in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  apd  probably  also  to 
some  other  symbols  which  have  been  the  protot3rpes 
of  the  characters;  it  is  taken  ft'om  the  alpluJiet 
of  Akerblad,  but  considerably  modified  by  the  con- 
jectures which  have  been  published  in  the  Museum 
Criiicum, 


L.  ADDITIONS.    Pl.  LXXVIIL    See  n.  21, 
7S,  155. 

M.  SPECIMENS  OF  PHRASES. 

The  last  line  of  the  inscriptioQ  of  RosetU  will 
serve  as  a  medmen  of  the  way  in  which  the  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  were  combined,  so  as  to  form  a 
language;  and  will  show  at  the  same  time  the  rela- 
tion between  theaaored  and  the endiorial  texts.  At 
Uie  beginning  of  the  line  we  find  ncfae  obscurity, 
and  a  want  of  perfbct  correspondence  in  the  two  in- 
scriptions ;  but  it  is  dear  that  the  fiirk  or  ladder,  the 
arm  and  the  ftathers,  mean  to  prepare  or  procure 
(n.  165) ;  then  follows  a  caiunm  (n.  91);  the  wavy 
line,  ef  (n.  177);  the  semidrde  and  two  dashes, 
wi^  the  ann,  pnkMy  slrmf  or  hard ;  the  block  <v 
square  below,  with  its  semicircle,  stone;  the  loop  or 
Imot,  wrought  at  engriaven;  the  half  arch,  in  or  with; 
the  instrument  or  case,  fsriUng,  or  letters  (n.  108); 
the  wavy  line,  the  hatchet,  soxl  drop^  with  the  three  - 
dashes  makii^  a  plural,  appropriate  to  ike  gods,  that 
is,  sacred  (n.  146);  the  case  agm^  letters ;  the  hat, 
of  (n.  177);  the  ladder,  arm,  and  feathers,  the 
country;  the  serpent  and  bent  Ihie,  approadnng  to 
the  sense  of  perpetuity  and  greatness,  seem  to  be  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  country,  though  it  is  bard^ 
possible  that  they  may  be  substituted  for  the  repeti- 
tion  of  the  instrument  or  case,  and  may  mean  tljte 
langoace,  and  bdong  to  the  following  curl  on  the 
stem,  the  feathers,  the  serpent,  and  the  hat,  which 
signify  Greek  (xu  83).  The  headdress  of  flowers 
meanmff  probably  a  priest,  the  fiiUowing  curl  with 
the  daraes  probably  oraamcntal  or  honomry,  or  per- 
haps ooUective,  ana  the  two  bowh,  with  the  main  in 
the  plural,  a  pufalicatioii  (n.  158),  the  whole  of 
these  ^mbob  must  express  the  honorary  decree  of 
the  priatsjor  the  decree  cf  the  assetnbled  priests  ;  but 
the  enchorial  teat  seems  to  include  the  symbol  for 
,  honour.  The  oval,  with  the  aanidrde  and  arm» 
implies  in  order  that,  or  oi  ora&r  to;  tiae  fork  with 
cross  bars,  the  am,  the  legs;,  and  the  snake,  set  U  up 
(n.  164);  the  bird,  in  (n.  172);  the  three  broad 
tethers  over  as  many  opcA  sqnam,  the  temples^  as  a 


plux^;  the  half  arch  and  oval  with  the  plural  dashes, 
all,  or  of  aU  kinds ;  the  open  square,  wbed,  scale, 
head,  dash,  and  ring,  Egvpt  (n.  80);  the  figure 
with  a  vas^  on  his  head,  subjection  or  power,  as  in 
n.  159;  making  the  whde  bdonffing  to  Egypt,  or 
throughout  Egypt;  the  fork  and  dash  are  in,  or  in 
all;  the  knots  or  chains,  followed  by  the  numbers, 
qfthejirstfthe  second,  and  the  third  order  (n.  187, 
189,  191}  •'  the  oval,  half  arch,  and  dash,  wherever, 
or  in  whiQh, .  leaving  out  *'  shall  be ;"  the  tool  and 
standing. figure,  widi  the  intervening  characters,  the 
image  (n.  101);  the  hat,  of;  the  reed  and  bee, 
with  the  seraidrdes,  King ;  the  square,  semidrcle, 
lion,  half  arch,  two  feathers,  and  bent  line,  Ptolerny 
(n.  56);  the  handled  cross  and  serpent  with  the  two 
semidrcles,  the  everliving  (n.  110);  the  square 
block,  semidrde,  and  chain,  dear  to  (n.  162) ;  the 
hieralpha  and  two  feathers,  Phthah,  or  Vulcan  (n. 
6) ;  all  this  being  induded  within  the  ring  or  phy- 
lactery together  with  the  name ;  the  open  square, 
the  oval,  and  the  pair  of  legs  after  the  nng,  Ulusiri^ 
ous  or  Epiphanes  (n.  121) ;  and  lastly,  the  scale, 
and  the  three  lutes,  vatnjficent  (n.  154);  the  con- 
junctions being  often  omit^,  as  they  also  y^ty  com- 
monly are  in  Coptic,  and  even  in  Greek. 

The  enchorial  text  agrees  in  many  parts  extreme^ 
ly  well  with  the  hieroglyphics,  according  to  the 
general  style  of  imitation  whidi  has  been  alrea- 
dy explained  and  exemplified,  although  in  some 
there  is  a  greater  difference  than  might 
expected.    The  beginning  of  the  encho 


rial  lines  seems  to  contain  the  word  decree,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  hieroglyphics ; 
the  character  for  letters  occurs  three  times  in  it,  as 
if  the  sacred  character  used  in  the  third  place  meant 
language;  the  "  sacerdotal  decree"  of  the  sacred 
characters  is  omitted  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
enchorial ;  the  word  temples  is  repeated  before  each 
numeral;  the  term  wherever  is  amplified ;  the  image 
IS  a  very  coarse  imitation,  and  is  followed  by  the 
diaracter  for  a  deity,  meaning  sacred  or  divine; 
and,  lastly,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  is  omitted,  the 
wonl  king  bemg  only  followed  by  *'  whose  life  shall 
be  for  ever ;"  or  a  phrase  of  similar  import. 

N.  COMPARISON  OF  MANUSCRIPTS; 

The  subjoined  specimens  of  a  comparison  of  the 
different  manuscripts^  which  deviate  mor^  or  less 
ftom  the  form  of  distinct  hieroglyphics,  with  others 
in  which  those  characters  are  preserved  almost  en« 
tire,  thou§^  slightly  traced,  will  serve  to  show  the 
complete  identitv  of  the  different  systems  in  their 
origmal  form ;  the  first  and  fourth  lines  being  taken 
fiom  the  great  hieratic  manuscript  of  Strasburg, 
and  the  rest  feoax  other  copies  or  the  same  text, 
which  are  aniversally  oonsioered  as  written  in  the 
qnstokf^raphic  chancisr.  We  cannot  discover 
the  eoxxte  connected  sense  of  the  whole  passqges, 
but  we  may  essily  observe  the  symbols  far  gods, 
established,  Osiris^  Isis,  Nephthe,  "  Hieradon,"  to 
set  up.  Jour,  priests,  and  CiUw  oe  prince.  fDescr.  de 
iEg.  Ant.  11.  Pkte  LXXIV.  ooL  106;  LX.  cd.  ^  ; 
JUai.  ooL  2  ;  Pkte  LXXIL  coL  58  ;  LXVIL  cd.  d.) 
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EgjptUn 

MonumemssgcTioN  VIII.— Gwicra/  Character  and  SubjecU  of 
' —  J  —^  the  Egtfplian  Monuments. 

By  means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphic  cha« 
ractera,  which  has  been  akeady  obtained^  we  mre  fully 
competent  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  principal  Egyptian  monuments  that 
are  extant.  Numerous  as  they  are^  thete  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  which  we  aie  not  able  to  refer  to  the 
class  either  of  sepulchral  or  of  votive  inscriptions; 
astronomical  and  chronological  there  seem  to  be 
none,  since  the  numerical  characters,  which  have 
been  perfectly  ascertained,  have  not  yet  been  found 
to  occur  in  such  a  form  as  they  necessarily  must 
have  assumed  in  the  records  of  this  descrij^tion :  of 
a  historical  nature,  we  can  only  find  the  triumphal, 
which  are  often  sufficiently  distinguishable,  but  they 
may  also  always  be  referred  to  the  votive;  since 
whoever  relatea  his  own  exploits  thought  it  wisest  to 
attribute  the  glory  of  them  to  some  deity,  and  who- 
ever record^  those  of  another,  was  generally  dis- 
posed to  intermix  divine  honours  with  his  panegyric. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  £e3rptians  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  deifying  any  mortal  persons ;  but 
the  inscription  of  Rosetta  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Eg3rpt  are  inserted  m  the 
number  of  its  deities ;  the  custom  is  observable  in 
monuments  of  a  much  earlier  age;  indeed,  in  such  a 
country  it  might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  dilempna 
of  degradation,  whether  it  was  most  ridiculous  to  be 
made  a  divinity,  or.  to  be  excluded  from  so  ple- 
,  beian  an  assemblage ;  but  flattery  is  more  prone  to 
err  by  commission  than  by  omission,  and,  conse- 
quendy,  we  find  the  terms  king  and  god  very  gene- 
zaUy  inseparable.  The  sepulchral  inscriptions,  from 
the  attention  that  was  paid  in  Egypt  to  the  obse- 
quies of  the  dead,  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  consti- 
tute the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Egyptian  lite- 
rature which  remains,  and  they  afford  us,  upon  a 
comparative  examination,  some  very  remarkable  pe- 
culiarities. The  general  tenor  of  all  these  inscrijp- 
tions  appears  to  be,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  the  identification  of  the  de- 
ceased with  'the  God  Osiris,  and  probably,  if  a  fe- 
male, with  Isis ;  and  the  subject  of  the  most  usual 
representations  seems  to  be  the  reception  of  this 
new  personage  by  the  principal  deities,  to  whom  he 
now  stands  in  a  relation  expressed  in  the  respective  in- 
scriptions ;  the  honour  of  an  apotheosis,  reserved  by 
the  ancient  Romans  for  emperors,  and  by  the  modem 
for  saints,  having  been  apparently  extended  by  the  old 
Egyptians  to  private  individuals  of  all  descriptions. 
It  required  an  extensive  comparison  of  these  inscrip- 
tions to  recognise  their  precise  nature,  since  they  sel- 
dom contain  a  name  surrounded  by  a  ring  in  its 
usual  form :  sometimes,  however,  as  on  the  green 
sarcophagus  of  the  British  M\iseum,  a  distinct  name 
is  very  often  /epeated,  and  preceded  by  that  of  Osi- 
ris ;  while,  in  most  other  instances,  there  is  a  certain 
combin  ation  of  characters,  beaiinst  evident  relation 
to  the  personaffe  delineated,  which  occurs,  after  the' 
symbols  of  Osiris,  instead  of  the  name;  so  that 
either  the  rinff  was  simply  omitted  on  this  occasion, 
or  a  new,  and  perhaps  a  mysterious  name  was  em- 


ployed, consisting  frequently  of  the  appelladons  of  BgTp^ko 
several  distinct  deities,  and  probably  analogous  to  the^^u°>^** 
real  name.  That  tl\e  characteristic  phrase,  so  repeat-  ^'"■■'V*^ 
ed,  must  have  had  some  relation  to  the  deceased, 
is  proved  by  its  scarcely  ever  being  alike,  in  any  two 
monuments  that  have  been  compared,  while  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  manuscripts  and  inscriptions 
are  die  same  in  many  different  instances,  and  some 
of  them  in  almost  all ;  and  this  same  phrase  may  be 
observed  in  Lord  Mountnorris's  and  Mr  Bankes's 
manuscripts,  placed  over  the  head  of  the  person  who 
is  brought  up  between  the  two  goddesses,  to  make 
his  appearance  before  the  true  Osiris,  in  his  own 
person,  and  in  his  judicial  capaci^,  with  his 
counsellors  about  him,  and  the  balance  of  justice 
before  him.  (Mierogl.  5.  EFGef.)  In  this  in- 
stance the  phrase  consists  of  the  names  of  **  Hype- 
rion" and  the  Sun,  preceded  by  a  blodc  and  an  arm 
with  an  offering  (Plate  LXVIII.  O),  and  it«  may  be 
interpreted,  without  any  violence,  "  the  votary  of 
Hyperion,  and  of  Phre."  In  a  small  manuscript,  en- 
graved by  Denon,  the  part  which  resembles  the  cha- 
racteristic phrase  of  other  manuscripts,  is  followed 
by  the  name  of  a  king  (P),  which  is  ilearly  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  father  of  the  Pseudomemnon  in 
the  British  Museum  (Q),  the  one  having  the  hieral- 
pha  laid  flat,  the  other  the  traces  of  £e  pedestal^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  it    (N.  6.) 

The  tablet  of  the  last  judgment,  which  is  so  well 
illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  concerning 
the  funerals  of  the  Egyptians  (Sect.  5.)  is  found  near 
the  end  of  almost  all  the  manuscripts  upon  papyrus, 
that  are  so  frequently  discovered  in  the  coffins  of 
the  mummies,  and  among  others  in  Lord  Mount- 
norris's  hieratic  manuscript,  printed  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Egyptian  Society.  The  great  dei- 
ty sits  on  the  left,  holdinff  the  hook  and  the  whip 
or  fan;  his  name  and  titles  are  generally  placed 
over  him ;  but  this  part  of  the  present  manuscript  is 
a  little  injured.  Before  him  is  a  kind  of  mace,  sup- 
porting something  like  the  skin  of  a  leopard;  then  a 
'female  Cerberus,  and  on  a  shelf  over  her  head,  the  te- 
trad of  termini,  which  have  been  already  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  "  Tetrarcha,"  Anubis,  Macedo^ 
and  '^  Hieracion,"  each  having  had  his  appropriate 
denomination  written  over  his  head.  Behind  the  Cer- 
berus stands  Thoth,  with  his  style  and  tablet,  having 
just  b^n  to  write.  Over  his  head,  in  two  columns, 
we  find  his  name  and  titles,  including  his  designation 
as  a  scribe.  The  balance  follows,  with  a  little  ba-« 
boon  as  a  kind  of  f^enius,  sitting  on  it.  Under  the 
beam  stand  "  Ctenstes"  and  "  Hyperion,"  who  are 
employed  in  adjusting  the  equipoise ;  but  their  names 
in  this  manuscript  are  omitted.  The  Bye  columns 
over  the  balance  are  only  remarkable  as  containing, 
in  this  instance,  the  characteristic  phrase,  or  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  intermixed  with  other  characters. 
Beyond  the  balance  stands  a  female,  holding  the 
sceptre  of  Isis,  who  seems  to  be  called  Rhea,  the  / 

wife  of  the  sun.  She  is  looking  back  at  the  person- 
age who  holds  up  his  hand  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and 
who  is  identified  as  the  deceased  by  the  name  sim- 
ply placed  over  him,  without  any  ^ordium.  He  is 
followed  by  a  second  goddess,  who  is  alao  holding  up 
her  hands,  in  token   of  respect;   and  whose  name 
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Egyptitfi  looks  like  a  penonificstum  of  hotiour  or  glory^  un« 
Mon«aieQUi0sa  [t  \^  simply  intended  to  signify  "  a  divine  priest- 
'  688"  belonffinc  to  Ae  order  of  the  Pterophori  men- 
tioned on  ttie  Bosetta  slone.  The  forty  two  assessors 
are  tvanting  in  this  tablet ;  and,  in  many  other  manu- 
scripts*  their  number  is  curtailed*  to  make  room  for 
other  subjects ;  but,  in  several  of  those  which  are 
engraved  m  the  Description  de  rEj^pte,  they  are  all 
represented,  sometimes  as  sitting  ^ures*  and  some- 
times standing  as  termini,  with  their  feet  united. 

The  principal  part  of  the  text  of  all  these  manu- 
scripts appears  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  hvmns, 
or  rather  nomages  to  pertain  deities,  genendly  ex* 
pressed  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  his  title  of 
Osiris,  although  the  true  Osiris  is  not  excluded  from 
the  groups  th^  are  introduced.  The  upper  part  of 
each  manuscript  is  occupied  by  a  series. of  picture 
al  tablets  j  unoer  them  are  vertical  columns  of  dis- 
tinct hieroglyphics,  or,  in  the  epistolographic  manu- 
scripts, pages  of  die  text,  which  are  commonly  di^ 
vided  into  pamgraphs,  with  a  tablet  at  the  heul  of 
each,  the  first  words  being  constantly  written  with 
red  ink,  made  of  a  land  of  ochre,  as  the  black  is  of  a 
carbonaceous  substance.  The  beginning  of  the  manu- 
script is  seldom^  entire,  being  always  at  the  outside  of 
the  roll;  as  the  '*  umbilicus"  of  the  Romans  was 
synonymous  with  the  end.  Not  ftr  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  always  find  a  large  tablet,  occupying  the 
whole  depth  of  the  paper,  r^resenting  the  sun 
adored  by  his  ministering  .spirits.  In  the  large  hie- 
ratic manuscript,  which  occupies  four  plates  of  the 
Descripiion  de  tE^pie,  and  which  may  be  consider* 
ed  as  a  fine  speamen  of  the  most  highly  finished 
copies,  there  are  at  present  only  four  columns  re- 
maining before  this  tablet  It  is  followed  by  a  short 
section,  with  a  rubric,  which  is  not  very  distinctly  ex- 
presBed;  after  this  are  S5  others,  l)eginnin^  with 
a  long  rubric  (Plate  LXXVIII.  R^),  which  is  usu- 
ally flowed  by  the  name  of  a  divinity,  represented 
in  a  netgfabouring  part  of  the  mamn,  and  which  may 
be  supposed  to  mean  something  nke  *'  Respect  and 
reverence  be  paid  to  each  of  the  sacred  powers." 
The  next  ten  sections  begin  with  the  rubric  of  a  fea- 
ther, and  a  sitting  figure  raising  his  hand  to  his 
head,  as  if  holding  a  vase  <m  it  (S),  meaning  proba- 
bly '*  Honour  is  due,"  or  belonging  to ;  then  follow 
tiie  name  and  titles  of  Thoth  or  Hermes,  and  the 
phrase  describing  the  deceased  in  die  character  of 
Osiris ;  atid  afterwards,  the  names  of  each  of  a  group 
of  deities,  which  is  represented  in  the  corresponding 
tablet  with  an  altar  and  a  suppliant  before  them.. 
These  ghmps  are  difierent  in  tne  different  sections, 
but  they  correspond  pretty  accurately  with  eacli 
other  in  the  various  manuscripts,  and  this  hermetic 
decad  is  the  most  constant  part  of  the  manuscripts 
found  with  the  mummies,  though  a  little  more  ex- 
tended in  some  than  in  others.  (Hierogl.  4.)  Aftier 
these,  we  find  35  sections,  beginning  with  a  drop,  a 
feather,  a  serpent,  and  a  line  {'t);  the  rubric  b^g 
immediately  followed  by  the  deined  name  peculiar  to 
the  manuscript.  This  exordium,  from  the  analogy 
of  the  term  sacred  (n.  146),  we  can  have  no  hesi- 
taUon  in  understanding  as  a  derivative  of  the  feather, 
signifying  honour  or  ornament,  and  the  serpent  sig- 
nifying perpetuity,  and  in  translating  it,  *'  Eternal 
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honour"  or  respect  A  similar  sense  seems,  in  other  £gyptiui 
phioes,  to  be  enressed  by  the  open  square  or  the^®"**™"*** 
pyramid,  instead  of  the  feather  (tJ,  V) ;  and  not  "^^  t  "-^ 
uncommonljT  the  hat  is  substituted  for  the  line,  with- 
out an^  variation  of  the  meaning  (W).  After  these 
35  sections,  we  have  two  others,  of  which  the  rubrics 
are  less  Intelligible,  followed  by  4/Z  short  ones,  which 
evidently  contain  the  names  and  titles  of  as  many  se- 
parate deities,  whose  figures  are  commonly  repre- 
sented in  the  great  tablet,  near  that  of  Osiris.  We 
may  generally  observe,  among  the  epithets  of  each, 
the  term  *'  illustrious"  (n.  121);  and  each  section  has 
a  second  paragraph,  beginning  with  a  pair  of  arms 
extended,  a  character  which  seems  occadonaUy  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  equal  scales  of  justice, 
though  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta  it  appears  to  signify 
a  kind  of  temple^  so  that  it  may  possibly  xdate  to  the 
honours  to  be  paid  to  these  divme  judges.  With  a 
few  additional  columns,  and  with  the  great  tablet  of 
the  judgment,  the  manuscript  concludes.  It  does 
not  ccmtain  the  figure  of  the  sacred  cow,  which  Is  the 
termination  of  most  other  manuscripts ;  nor  the  agri« 
cultural  representations,  which  are  fi^uently  fbuM  in 
many  of  them,  especially  in  that  of  Lord  Mountnor- 
ris  (Hierogl.  3),  with  the  three  deities  sitting  in  a  grot* 
to  under  it.  The  last  of  these,  according  to  the  in- 
scriptions over  the  two  boats,  is  meant  for  Anieris,  the 
second  apparently  for  the  mother  of  the  sun,  and  the 
first  for  O^ris;  and  one  of  the  boats  carries  the  steps, 
which  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  the  solar  power ; 
the  other  the  throne  or  chair  of  state,  which  is  uni- 
versally appropriated  to  Osiris. 

The  coffins  of  the  mummies,  and  the  laige  sarco« 
phagi  of  stone,  are  gc»ierally  covered  with  represen^i 
tations  extremely  similar  to  some  of  those  which  are 
found  in  the  manuscripts.  The  judidal  tablet  is 
frequently  delineated  on  the  middle  of  the  coffins  i 
above  it  are  Isis  and  Nephthe,  at  the  sides ;  and  ap« 
rarently  Rhea  in  the  middle,  with  out^n-ead  wings. 
The  space  below  is  diiefly  oocupied  by  figures  of 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  principal  deities,  to  whom 
the  deceased,  in  his  mystical  character,  is  doing  ho- 
mage; each  of  them  being  probably  designated  by 
tiie  relationship  in  which  he  stands  to  the  new  repre- 
sentative of  Osuris.  In  the  sculptures,  the  figures 
are  generally  less  numerous;  the  same  deities  aie 
commonly  represent^  as  on  tiie  painted  coffins,  but 
without  the  repetition  of  the  suppliant,  and  in  an  or- 
der subject  to  some  littie  variation.  The  large  sar- 
cophagus of  granite,  in  the  British  Museum,  brought 
from  Cairo,  and  formerly  called  the  Lover's  Fountain, 
has  the  name  of  Apis,  as  a  part  o£  the  characteristic 
denomination.  This  circumstance,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  to  make  it  evident  that  it  must  have  been  in^ 
tended  to  contain  the  mummy  of  an  Apis,  for  which 
its  magnitude  reiiders  it  well  odculated;  but,  when 
tiie  symbols  of  otiier  deities  were  found  in  the  mystic 
names  upon  various  other  monuments,  this  inference 
could  no  longer  be  considered  as  absolutely  conclusive* 

Of  the  votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  we  find 
an  interesting  example  on  a  small  scale,  in  tiie  en- 
graving on  Uie  bottom  of  a  scarabieus,  very  neatly 
sculptured  in  a  softish  steatite,  or  lapis  oUaris,  brouriit 
from  Egypt  by  Mr  Legh,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr  Macmichad.    (Plate  LXXVIIL  X.)    It  is  re- 
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Egyptian  maTkable  for  its  simplicity^  and  f|^  affording  an  intelli- 

Monumeqrtgjye  sense  in  all  its  parts.  The  chain^  the  semicircle, 

«jll        ahd  the  square  block,  mean  clearly  ^To2  the  beloved; 

^^  the  loop  supporting  a  wreath  or  crown,  and  the  im- 

^  ~  perfect  sitting  figure,  resemble  some  of  the  titles  of- 
ten given  to  Osiris,  and  with  the  following  oval  pret« 
ty  certainly  signify  of  ike  great  god;  the  throne,  the 
semicircle,  and  the  oval,  his;  &e  sitting  figure,  the 
mMess;  tlie  looped  wreath,  perhaps*  Me  grea^;  the 
bird  and  circle,  offspring  of;  the  hieralpha  or  lough, 
and  the  two  (bathers,  Phthah;  the  pillar  perhaps  the 
powerful,  but  it  is  not  distinctly  formed ;  the  beetle 
seems  to  be  here  a  synon3rm  or  epiTSiet  c^  Phthah,  as 
if  the/other  of  all ;  the  handled  cross,  the  living;  the 
lute,  the  good;  the  pyramid,  the  prosperous  or  glo- 
nous :  the  ring  with  the  handle  seems  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  chain,  and  may  be  rendered,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ime  and  the  lueralpha,  the  ap^ 
proved  qfPTUhah,  an  epithet  found  in  the  inscription 
of  Rosetta;  the  hatchet  is  the  deity  ;  the  ring  and 
handle,  wiUi  the  two  IntWy  approaches  near  to  the 
symbol  for  munificent  (n.  154),  and  may  be  called 
delighting  in  good  gifts;  and  the  concluding  ring  and 
staff  or  uttchet  may  either  tnean,  this  is  dedicated ; 
or  may,  with  rather  more  probability,  be  considered , 
as  a  reduplication  of  the  beginning  <n  the  line,  in  an 
inverted  position.  It  nay  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
inscriptions  on  the  scarabaei  run  from  right  to  left, 
as  is  most  commonly  observed  wherever  the  direc- 
tion was  indifferent ;  so  that  if  they  were  used  as 
seals,  the  impression  must  have  assumed  the  form 
which  is  somewhat  less  usual  in  other  cases. 

We  have  a  most  valuable  example  of  a  dedicatory 
inscription  on  a  larger  scde  in  the  decree  preserved 
on  the  stone  of  Rosetta,  which,  besides  its  utiKty  in 
affording  the  only  existing  clue  for  deciphering  the 
hieroglyphic  characters,  gives  us  also  a  very  complete 
idea  of  tne  general  style  of  the  recwds  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hierarcny.  Of  the  triumphal  monuments,  tne 
most  magnificent  are  the  obelises,  which  are  reported 
by  PUny  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Sun ;  and  tliere 
is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  tiie  translation  of  one 
of  these  inscriptions,  preserved  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  after  Hermapion,  contains  a  true  representation 
of  a  part  of  its  contents,  more  especially  as  "  the 
mighty  ApoUo"  of  Ifermapion  agrees  completely  with 
the  hawk,  the  bull,  and  the  arm,  which  usually  oc- 
cupy the  beginning  of  each  inscription.  These  sym- 
bols are  generally  followed  by  a  number  of  pompous 
titles,  not  always  very  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  and  among  them  we  often  find  that  of  "  Lord 
of  the  asp-bearing  diadems,"  with  some  others,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  name  and  parentage  of  die  sove- 
reign, who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  inscription. 
The  obelise  at  Heliopolis  is  without  the  bull;  and  the 
whole  inscription  may  be  supposed  to  havtf  signified 
something  of  this  kind.  '<  This  Apollinean  trophy  is 
ponsecrated  to  the  honour  of  King  ^<  Remesses,"  crown- 


ed with  an  asp-bearing  diadem ;  it  is  consecrated  to  Egyptisn 
the  honour  of  the  son  of  "  Heron,"  the  ornament  d^ouamaM 
his  country,  beloved  by  Phthah,  living  for  ever;  it  is     ^^ 
consecrated  to  the  honour  of  tSe  revered  ahd  benefi-  ^_      ^^ 
cent  deity  "  Remesses,"  great  in  glorv,  superior  to  his        ' 
enemies ;  by  the  decree  of  an  assembly,  to  the  power- 
ful and  fiourishing,  whose  life 'shall  be  without  end.'* 
It  is  true,  that  some  parts  of  this  interpretation  are  in 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but  none  of  it  is  altogether 
arbitrary,  or  unsupported  by  some  probable  analogy : 
and  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  inscription  is  probably 
unimpaired  by  (he  alterations,  which  this  approxima- 
tion to  the  sense  ma^  unavoidably  have  introduced. 

Of  the  obelises  stiH  in  existence  there  are  perhaps 
about  thirty  larger  and  smaller,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  genuine.  Several  others  are  decidedly  spo-  # 
rious,  having  been  chiefly  sculptured  at  Rome  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Egyptian  style,  but  so  negligently  and 
unskilfully,  as  to  have  exhibited  a  striking  difference 
even  in  the  character  of  the  workmanship.  Such  are 
the  Pamphilian,  in  explanation  of  which  the  laborious 
Kircher  has  published  a  folio  volume,  «nd  the  Bar- 
berinian  or  Veranian :  in  both  of  these  the  emblems 
are  put  together  in  a  manner  wholly  arbitrary ;  and 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  appearance 
of  a  name,  the  characters  are  completelv  different  at 
eadi  repetition.  The  Sallustian  obelise  has  also  been 
broken,  and  joined  inaccurately,  and  some  modem  res- 
titutions have  been  very  awkwardly  introduced,  as  be- 
comes evident  upon  comparing  with  each  other  the 
figures  of  Kircher  and  of  Zoega.  Another  very  cele- 
brated monument,  the  Isiac  table,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  mud)  profound  discussion,  and  has  given 
birth  to  many  refined  mythological  speculations,  is 
equally  incapable  of  supporting  a  minute  examination 
upon  solid  grounds ;  for  the  inscriptions  neither  bear 
any  relation  to  the  figures  near  which  they  are  placed, 
nor  form  any  connected  sense  of  their  own ;  and  the 
whole  is  Undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  Raman  sculptor, 
imitating  only  the  general  style  and  the  separate  delir 
neations  of  the  Egyptian  tablets^  as  indeed  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  acute  of  our  critical  antiquaries  had 
already  asserted,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opi- 
nions of  several  foreigners,  of  the  hiehest  reputation 
for  their  intimate  acquaintance  wiui  the  works  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art.  We  may  hope,  however,  that 
in  future  these  unprofitable  discussions  and  disputes 
will  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  will  gain  as  much  in 
the  solidity  and  sufficiency  of  its  evidence,  as  it  may 
prdjably  lose  in  its  hypothetical  symmetry  and  its 
miaginary  extent ;  and  while  we  allow  every  latitude 
to  legitimate  reasoning  and 'cautious  conjecture,  in 
the  search  after  historical  truth,  we  must  peremptorily 
exclude  from  our  investigations  an  attachment  to  fan- 
ciful systems  and  presupposed  analogies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  too  implicit  deference  to  traditional  au- 
thority on  the  other.  (i.  j.) 


ELBA,  an  island  of  the  Me<1iterranean,  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  fVom  the  western  coast  of  Italy. 
It  lies  in  4,2'>  49'  6"  N.  Lat.,  and  IQo  ff  24"  E.  Long, 
from  London*  It  ia  about  70  English  miles  in  circuit, 
but  the  coast  is  very  winding  and  irregular. 


Elba  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  a  co- 
lony of  Etruscans,  but  was  aflerwards  occupied  by  a 
body  of  those  Greeks  who  founded  Marseilles.  It  fell 
afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  during  the  first  Punic  war. 
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£1Im.  In  the  seoond,  Elba  supplied  iron  for  naval  and  mili- 
w^f^a^  taiy  purpoflesj  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  states 
vlach  had  saved  the  republic.  In  the  contest  be- 
tween Svlla  and  Marius,  the  adl>erents  of  the  latter 
fled  thither  for  refuge>  and  Elba  became  thus  involved 
in  prescription  and  devastation,  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  never  recovered  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
In  modem  times,  it  became  attached  to  the  commer- 
cial republic  of  Pisa,  under  whose  auspices  it  rose  to 
a  comparatively  flourishing  state.  On  the  annexation 
of  Pisa  to  Milan,  Elba,  with  Pianosa,  Monte  Cristo,' 
Piombino,  and  other  territories,  was  formed  into  a 
little  principality,  which  continued  for  about  two  cen- 
turies in  the  hands  of  Gherardo  d'Appiano  and  his  suc- 
cessors; though  it  was  repeatedly  occupied  as  a  mili- 
tary station  by  Charles  V.  and  his  ally,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Being  thus  involveid  in  the  wars 
of  that  monarch  with  the  Porte  and  the  Barbary  states, 
Elba  became  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Turkish 
corsairs.  It  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  once 
by  Barbarossa,  and  twice  by  Dragut,  and  has  never 
fully  recovered  from  these  ravages.  Under  Philip  III. 
it  merged  into  the  possessions  of  Spain,  and  that  prince 
order^  the  construction  of  Porto  Lonffone,  whidi 
proved  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  ofthe  corsairs. 
Several  transferences  then  took  place,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that,  from  1735,  the  kinff  of  Naples  had 
possession  of  Porto  Longone,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  of  Porto  Ferraia  Elba  continued  in  this 
state  till  the  French  revolution,  when  it  first  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  was  then  annexed 
to  France.  It  afterwards  attracted  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  attention,  by  becoming  the  tempcnrary  residence 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Upon  his  second  downfall, 
Elba  was  ceded  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  isknd  of  Elba  is  entirely  filled  with  moun- 
tains, which  are  formed  into  three  distinct  clusters, 
separated  by  a  valley,  which  widens  as  it  approaches 
the  sea.  The  highest  are  those  situated  (Hi  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  island,  the  pinnacle  of  which,  called 
Monte  Capanna,  rises  upwards  of  3000  feet  above 
the  level  ofthe  sea.  The  greater  part  of  these  hills 
present  an  arid,  rumed,  and  often  ruinous  aspect; 
but  a  few  are  embelEBhed  with  myrtles,  laurels,  wild 
olives,  and  other  verdant  shrubs.  This  western  part 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  granite,  which  forms 
also  the  basis  of  the  soil  in  this  quarter  of  the  island. 
Bock  crystal  is  found  abundantly,  and  often  in  l|tfge 
masses,  but  somewhat  injured  in  its  transparency, 
and  when  combined  with  alum  and  slate,  produces 
numerous  varieties  of  calcedony,  particularly  that 
called  cachahng.  The  eastern  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  serpentine  and  schistus,  and  abound  with 
aluminous  mixtures;  but  they  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  iron  which  they  contain. 

From  the  earliest  times,  Elba  has  been  celebrated 
for  an  uncommon  iron  mine.  It  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  Porsen- 
na  and  the  Romans,  after  the  expulsion  ofthe  kings. 
Virgil  calls  it 

«*  Insula,  inexhanitii  efailybum  geneiDia  metaHis.'* 

This  mine  consists  of  one  entire  mountain,  about 
500  feet  high,  and  bathed  by  the  channel  w^ch  se- 
parates the  island  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Piom- 
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bino.  The  whole  mountain  is.  filled  with  iroD,  dis- 
tributed in  confused  masses,  and  in  every  known  va-  ^ 
riety  of  form ;  green  and  black  ore,  mica,  manga- 
nese, hematite,  &c.  The  most  rare  and  remarkable 
mineral  here  produced  is  the  crystalliased  iron.  The 
crystals  are  of  various  forms,  some  lenticular,  others 
specular^  with  brilliant  and  polished  fronts ;  others 
shaped  like  the  comb  of  a  cock,  spires,  pyramids, 
&C.,  while  others  are  polygons  and  nointed,  like  dia- 
monds. They  have  usuflSy  the  colour  and  bright- 
ness of  polished  steel,  but  are  sometimes  tinted  green, 
red,  black,  yellow,  brown,  and  violet  A  few  pieces 
offer  to  the  enchanted  eye  the  appearance  of  an  as- 
semblage of  all  the  precious  stones..  The  mineralo- 
gical  cabinet  of  Florence  contains  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  these  specimens,  and  there  are  some  good 
ones  in  the  Bntish  Museum.  The  mine  of  iron  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  into  the  mountain,  and  the  work- 
ing was  formerly  conducted  by  galleries,  but  now 
proceeds  under  the  open  sky.  The  Elbese  do  not 
possess  the  art  of  forging  this  iron,  which  is  therefore 
carried  to  the  founderies  of  Corsica,  and  ofthe  oppo- 
site coast  of  Italy.  About  18,000  tons  are  sold,  and 
about  120  vessels,  of  from  40  to  100  tons  each,  are 
employed  in  exporting  it  to  the  neighbouring  coasts. 

The  soil  of  Elba  is  unequal,  and  wants  depth ;  in 
consecjuence  of  which,  and  of  the  want  of  industry 
in  its  inhabitants^  scarcely  any  com  is  raised.  They 
grow,  however,  maize,  pease,  beans,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  pulse.  Fruits  are  in  general  bad  j  but  ngs 
and  chesnuts  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  olive  and 
mulberry  flourish  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  The  most  valuable  vegetable  produce  is  the 
grape.  The  white  wine  is  common,  and  used  only 
at  home ;  but  the  red  wine  is  exquisite,  though  in 
small  quantity ;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  dessert 
wine,  both  highly  esteemed,  called  Fermoni  and  Alea* 
tico.  Wood,  bpth  for  fuel  and  carpenter's  work,  is 
very  scarce;  yet  Elba  produces  two  remarkable 
trees,  the  American  aloe  and  the  Indian  fig,  both  of 
whidi  attain  a  greater  height  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  The  tunny  fishery  is  considerable, 
and  is  carried  on  both  at  Porto  Ferraio,  and  Mard- 
ana.  The  tunnies  visit  this  coast  twice  in  the  year, 
from  April  to  July,  and  firom  September  to  the  end 
of  October.  The  fishery  forms  a  sort  of  festival ;  the 
sea  is  covered  with  boats,  which  form  a  vast  endo« 
sure,  into  which,  whm  the  tunnies  have  entered, 
they  are  pierced  with  harpoons,  and  the  sea  is  red- 
dened with  their  blood.  The  annual  amount  is 
about  L.2500  Sterling.  Pearl  oysters  were  for« 
merly  caught,  but  this  fishery  has  been  exhausted. 
Xhere  are  numerous  marine  marshes  from  which  salt 
is  evaporated,  though  the  manufacture  is  not  well 
conducted.  The  produce  is  60,000  sacks,  of  about 
150  lbs.  each. 

The  population  of  Elba  was,  in  1778,  estimated  at 
8000,  but  it  has  since  risen  to  12,000  souls.  They 
are  a  race,  difiiering,  in  many  respects,  fit>m  that 
which  inhabits  the  continent  of  Italy.  They  are 
well  made  and  robust,  and  ofien  attain  a  great  age 
without  experiencing  ailment  or  infirmity.  They 
are  brave,  active,  harav,  laborious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  irritable  and  impatient  ci  contradiction.    They 
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afe  almqtt  vaiverially  ignorant  and  credokms,  yet 
li . .     have  a  certain  liyeliness  of  imaginatian^  irhich  ren- 

^^*^^°^;  den  tiiem  fond  of  extn^vagant  and  romantic  tales. 

*^  I  —  The  fenudes  ae  not  in  general  handaome^  but  to 
this  there  are  some  ezcepdons;  they  are  generally 
virtDouSy  and  make  good  wives  and  mothers. 

The  principal  town  of  Elba  is  Porto  Ferraio, 
which  contains  a  population  ci  3000  sciuls.  The 
houses  are  small  and  inconvenient,  but  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  are  in  general  terraces  cut  in  the  rock. 
Vast  subtenaneous  magaaines  have  been  here  con- 
structed for  the  preservation  of  com  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, w^th  a  view  to  provisioning  the  place  in 
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lof^egf-    The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  lost     Slb^ 
the  simplid^  of  the  rural  districts,  without  attaining  xn^Ji^n- 
any  real  information  or  refinement    Porto  Longp  is  ^^^'^^^^ 
a  well  fortified  town,  with  an  a^preeable  and  pttctur-  ~    »  ^-^^ 
esque  neighbouriiood,  and  oontams  1500  inhabitants. 
Rio  is  poor,  and  is  only  supported  by  the  great  iron 
mine,  whidi  is  situated  in  its  neighbourhood;  its  po- 
pulation may  be  1800  souls.    Other  villages  and  ai»- 
tricts  are  Capo  Liveri,  Campo,  and  Marciaoo.— Foy- 
age  to  the  Island  of  EJba,    By  Arsenne  Thiebaut  de 
Bemeaud,  translated  by  W.  Jordan,  8vo.   1&14.— - 
Tour  through  the  Idand  rf  EM.    By  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  Bart  4ta  1814.  (b.) 
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JMLoBT  of  the  phenomena  which  Electricity  pre- 
sents have  been  aescribed  at  large  in  the  Enctclo* 
pjsdia;  and  the  ejtperhnental  part  of  the  science 
remains  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
witii  the  iheoretkal.  The  theory  was  then  found- 
ed on  suppositions  more  or  less  doubts ;  on  ingeni- 
ous but  contracted  views  of  the  subject;  and  rather 
on  empirical  relations  among  the  phenomena,  than 
on  calculations  rigorously  mathematical.  It  is  to 
supply  this  defect,  that  we  must  espedally  devote 
ourselves  in  this  Supplement,  and  happily  the  pro- 
gress of  science  affords  ample  materials. 

To  proceed  methodically  in  the  concentration  of 
the  electrical  phenomena,  let  us  recal  successively 
all  the  general  laws  in  which  they  are  recorded,  and 
which  are  established  by  experiment  The  first  con- 
sists in  the  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  which 
electrified  bodies  exert,  or  seem  to  exert,  towards  each 
other.  These  properties  are  exhibited  when  we  elec- 
trify a  tube  6i  glass  or  of  resin,  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
wooUen  cloth,  and  then  touch  with  this  tube  small  and 
light  balls  of  wood,  or  the  pith  of  the  elder,  sus- 
p^ed  in  a  dry  state  of  the  air  by  threads  of  ulk 
equally  wdl  dned.  In  this  case,  the  oik  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  dectridty,  and  the  air  also  pos- 
sesses the  same  faculty.  The  little  balls  being  only 
in  contapt  with  insulating  bodies,  are  thus  protected 
from  any  waste  of  their  power.  They  are  what  we 
term  ituukUed.  fiut  the  moment  the  electrical  pro- 
perty is  communicated  to  them,  they  mutually  fly 
asunder,  and,  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  gravitjr,  re- 
cede from  the  vertical;  precisely  as  if  the  electricity 
which  attaches  itsdf  to  their  surfaces  had  determined 
them  to  repel  each  other. 

The  result  is  alike,  whether  the  little  balls  have 
been  touched  with  the  tube  of  glass,  or  with  that 
of  resin,  provided  both  are  touched  with  the  same. 
But,  if  one  of  them  be  touched  with  the  tube  of 
resin,  and  the  other  with  the  tube  of  glass,  these 
two  tubes  having  been  both  robbed  on  a  rubber  of 
the  same  nature,  then  the  two  baUs  approadi  each 
other,  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  gravity,  as  if  by 
a  mutual  attraction.  This  result  being  opposite  to 
the  first,  obliges  us  to  distinguish  two  modifications 
of  electricity  different  firom  each  other,  at  least  in  the 


apparent  effects  ^hich  they  produce.  These  are  what 
have  been  termed  oori^tve  and  negative  ekctrici^.  We 
shall  not  employ  tnese  terms  on  account  of  their  al- 
ready presenting  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  addition  and 
subtraction,  which  are  really  hypothetioal,  since  they 
go  beyond  the  fiuits.  To  express  the  dist&ction  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  electricity,  we  shall  name 
them  according  to  the  method  wluch  serves  to  de- 
velope  their  imlumce.  We  shall  call  that  vitreous 
dectricify  which  a  tube  of  glass  exhibits  when  rub- 
bed on  a  rubber  of  wool,  and  that  resinous  eleetricUy 
which  is  obtained  on  rubbing  upon  the  same  rubb^ 
a  tube  of  resin;  though  either  of  these  electrici- 
ties could  be  yet  produced  by  some  other  proceed- 
ing  different  mmi  what  we  have  indicated  in  this  de- 
finition. 

We  must  now  seek^  by  experiment,  for  the  law 
according  lo  whidi  these  attractions  and  repulsions 
operate,  that  is  to  say,  what  their  relative  intensity 
mav  be  at  different  distances.  The  separation  of  the 
little  balls  furnishes  an  index  of  this;  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  delicate,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  too 
complicated,  to  measure  it  with  exactness.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  contrivances  in  whidi 
weights  so  small  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  are 
made  to  balance  the  attraction  or  the  repulsion. 
The  loTMOfi  of  metallic  wires  is  the  only  force  suf- 
ficiently minute,  sufficiently  constant,  and  whose 
effect  can  be  estimated  with  sufiident  ease,  to  be  em-  • 
ployed  with  advantage  in  measurements  of  this  kind. 
Such  is  the  object  of  the  electrical  balance  of  Cou- 
lomb, described  in  the  Encyclopcedia  under  the  word 
Electrometer^  and  represented  m  the  annexed  figure. 
(1.)  In  what  follows^  we  shall  suppose  the  reader  to 
have  that  description  before  him. 

A  small  honzental  lever  a6, 
formed  by  a  very  fine  thread  of 
gum  lac,  a  powerful  insulating 
substance,  is  suspended  by  its 
centre  to  a  metallic  wire,  CS., 
two  orthree  feet  long.  This  lever 
at  one  of  its  extremities,  a,  aur- 
ries  a  little  ball  of  the  pith  of  the  ^ 
elder,  or  a  small  pUme  of  gilt  C 
paper,  balanced  by  a  slight  swel- 
ing  formed  at  b,  the  extremity  of  the  other  arm. 
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Ektinaif.Tbe  somU  lerer  beiQg  supposed  thus  freelj  sns- 
">»  ^  m^  poided  and  balanced^  if  we  attempt  to  turn  it  any 
number  of  degrees  in  the  horiaontal  plane  in  which 
it  is  situated,  this  cannot  be  done  without  twist- 
ing  in  the  same  degree  the  metaUic  wire  SC,  to 
which  it  is  attsdied.  But  this  wire,  hv  virtue 
of  its  ehstic  reaction,  will  resist  the  torsion  wi^ 
a  force,  depending  on  its  dimensions,  on  its  nature, 
'  and  on  its  physical  constitution ;  and,  according  to 
Coulomb's  experiments,  so  long  as  its  state  of  ag- 
gregation has  not  received  a  permanent  alteration, 
b¥  twisting,  its  resistance  will  be  exactly  proportion- 
al to  the  ai^le  by  whi<^  we  withdraw  it  firom  its  na- 
tural position  of  rest;  proportional,  therefore,  in 
tins  case,  to  the  angle  which  we  cause  the  small 
horiaontid  lever  ab,  to  describe.  (See  Biot,  Traiie 
de  Phfiigue  Experimetiiak,  Tom.  1.  and  TI.)  We 
have  onIy»  therefore,  to  produce  this  angular  de- 
viation by  means  of  the  electrical  repulsion,  and 
^  torsion  of  the  wire  will  measure  its  effect 
For  this  purpose,  die  lever  ab,  being  in 
that  position  of  rest  to  whidi  the  na- 
tural equilibrium  of  the  wire  tends  to 
carry  it,  we  place  beside  the  ball  a,  a- 
nother  ball  A,  ifig,  2.)  of  the  same 
of  a  different  diameter,  but  fixed  upon 
an  immoveable  and  insulating  support, 
formed  also  of  a  short  and  very  fine 
thread  of  gum  lac.  The  two  baUs  be- 
inff  now  in  contact,  We  touch  the  fixed 
biu  A,  with  the  extremity  of  an  elec- 
trified tube.  The  electricity  then  di- 
vides itself  between  the  two  balls,  the 
one  fixed,  the  other  moveable ; 
these  fly  from  each  other,  and 
this  repulnon  fisroes  the  lever, 
a6,  to  turn  round  its  centre, 
(fig.  S.)  until  the  repulsive  force, 
weakened  by  the  distance,  is  ex- 
actly balanced  by  the  force  of 
torsion  of  the  suspending  wire 
SC.    Hence  arises  a  state  of 

Sttilibrium  which  is  attained 
et  several  oscilktions.  We 
now  observe,  upon  a  divided 
drdewhidi  surrounds  the  ap- 
paratus, the  arc  Aa,  which  the  lever  has  described ; 
and  turning  the  button  S,  by  which  the  wire  is  sus- 
pended, and  which  is  itself  divided  on  the  circumfer- 
ence, we  twist  it  rgund  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
imtil  the  angular  distance  of  the  balls  becomesthe  half, 
the  fourth,  the  eighth,  or  any  other  firaction  of  what 
it  was  at  first  i  and  then  by  comparing  the  degrees  of 
torsion  with  the  angles  where  the  nail  a  stops  in  every 
case,  we  obtain  the  relative  vdues  of  the  repulsive 
force  at  various  distances.  In  this  manner  it  hsfi 
been  found  by  Coulomb  that  this  force,  like  that  of 
the  oelestial  attraction,  is  rigorously  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  firee  dectncity  upon  each  body, 
and  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  their  mutual 
distance.  An  experiment  of  a  similar  kind  de- 
monstrates, that  the  same  law  extends  also  to  the 
attractive  ftiroe  of  the  bodies  charsed  with  diffk«nt 
electricities;  and  the  sensiblBty  <?  the  apparatus  is 


such,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  accuracy  of  Elcctridty. 
the  result.  The  only  source  of  error  would  arise  ^^  y  —^ 
from  the  waste  of  electricity  which  is  continually 
going  on,  through  the  air,  and  through  the  sup- 
ports of  gum  lac,  which,  though  highly  insulating, 
can  never  be  obtidned  in  this  respect  altogether  per-* 
feet.  But  the  above  mode  of  experimentmg  may  it* 
self  serve  to  estimate  the  effects  of  these  two  causes. 
For  we  have  only  to  leave  the  two  bodies  a  and  A 
near  each  other  for  a  considerable  time,  several  hours 
for  example,  taking  care  to  untwist,  from  time  to 
time,  the  wire  SC,  in  order  to  diminish  its  resistance, 
and  r^lace  the  baUs  at  the  same  distance  from  each 
other,  m  proportion  as  their  repulsive  force  diminish-i 
es  by  the  progressive  waste  of  the  electricity  which 
covers  them.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  experi- 
ments of  this  nature,  properly  varied,  ought  to  show 
the  law  of  the  waste  of  electricity  through  the  air 
and  along  the  supports.  It  was,  accordingly,  in  this 
manner  tiiat  Coulomb  determined  it ;  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  correct  all  his  results,  and  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  mathematical  case  of  air  perfecdy  dry,  and 
of  supports  completely  insulating;  and  it  is  with 
these  corrections  that  the  law  of  tiie  squares  of  the 
distances  comes  out  with  the  utmost  rigour,  as  above 
enunciated.  The  apparatus  employed  by  him  for 
this  purnose,  and  whicn  we  have  explained  (fig.  9,  S), 
he  caUea  the  deOrkal  balance. 

What  renders  the  torrion  cf  the  metallic  wires  pe« 
culiarly  adapted  for  these  kind  of  experiments  is  its 
extreme  sensibility,  by  which  the  sJightest  variation 
in  the  intensity  m  the  attractive  or  repulsive  force 
produces  an  enormous  change  in  the  angle  of  tor- 
sion, which  we  must  communicate  to  the  metallic 
wire  in  order  to  balance  it  In  the  experiments, 
for  example,  related  by  Coiilomb,-i-to  turn  the  lever 
ab  a  whole  circumference,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
apply  to  one  of  its  extremities  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  7^7  of  a  TVoy  grsin. 

Mother  remarkable  result  presents  itself  in  these 
experiments.  Whatever  be  the  matter  of  which  the 
balls  are  composed,  provided  that  they  are  electrified 
simultaneously  as  we  have  supposed,  tiie  electricity  di- 
vides'itself  bc^een  them  always  in  the  same  ratio.  If 
they  are  equal  in  volume,  this  ratio  is  that  of  equali«* 
ty;  if  they  are  unequal,  the  allotment  follows  a  pro* 
portico  depending  on  their  diameters;  but  the  die« 
mical  nature  of  the  substance  has  no  influence  what- 
ever. This  may  be  proved  by  the  following  experi« 
ment :  When  themoveable  hM  a,  of  tbebaumce,  has 
been  electrified  simultaneously  with  the  fixed  ball  A, 
and  has  receded  to  a  certain  distance,  where  the  repul- 
sive force  maintains  it  in  equilibrio  with  the  force  of 
torsion  of  the  wire;  tondi  the  fixed  ball  A,  with  an- 
other ball  of  the  same  diameter  insulated  at  the  ex- 
tremi^r  of  a  small  cylinder  of  gum  lac,  and  with- 
draw It  immediately  after  die  contact;  the  electri- 
city of  the  fixed  biul  win  now  be  reduced  exactly 
one-half,  as  the  moveable  ball  will  indicate  by  the 
new  distance  at  which  it  will  place  itself.  Now,  this 
same  reduction  of  one-faalf  takes  place  whatever  be 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  ball  with  which  the  con- 
tact is  effected^  This  fiu;t  proves,  that  the  electri- 
city is  not  retsoned  in  the  balls  by  a  chemical  affinity 
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E]aettieity.tothefoniiof  thetwo  strata^  exert  on  them  no  action 
^^  y  ^^  at  aU.  All  these  repulsive  forces  gradually  decreaa* 
ing,  and  being  resisted  in  their  effects  by  the  exter- 
na air,  whidi  opposes  the  escape  of  the  electrical 
partidesj  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  Uiat  there  must  re- 
sult a  ioial  pressure  exerted  against  this  air,  and 
tending  to  dnve  it  off.  This  pressure  is  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  repulsive  force  exerted  at  the 
surfiice,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  stratum ;  or,  as 
the  one  c€  these  elements  is  always  proportional  to 
the  other,  we  may  say  that,  in  every  point,  the  pres- 
sure is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  thickness. 
It  may  therefore  in  general  be  variable  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  electrified  bodies. 

If  this  pressure  is  everywhere  less  than  the  resist- 
ance whi^  the  air  opposes,  the  electridty  is  retained 
in  the  vase  o^  air,  and  cannot  escape.  But  if  the 
pressure,  in  certain  points  of  the  surface,  comes  to 
exceed  the  resistance  of  the  air,  then  the  vase 
breaks,  and  the  fluid  escapes  through  the  opening. 
This  is  what  happens  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
points,  and  on  the  sharp  comeirs  of  angular  bodies. 
For  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  at  the  summit  of  a 
cane,  for  example,  the  pressure  of  the  electric  fluid 
would  li)ecome  infinite,  if  the  electricity  were  allowed 
to  accumulate  there.  At  the  surface  of  an  elonga- 
ted ellipsoid  of  revolution,  the  pressure  does  not 
becom'e  infinite  at  any  point;  but  it  will  be  so  much 
the  more  considerable  at  the  two  poles,  as  the  axis 
which  joins  them  is  greater  in  relation  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  equator.  According  to  the  theorems 
jdreadydted,  this  pressure  will  be  to  that  which 
takes  place  at  the  equator  of  the  same  body,  as  the 
'  square  of  the  axis  of  the  poles  is  to  the  square  of 
the  axis  of  the  equator;  so  that,  if  the  dlipsoid  is 
very  much  elongated,  the  electric  pressure  may  be 
very  feeble  at  the  equator,  whOe  at  the  poles  it  will 
surpass  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Hence,  also,  when 
we  electrify  a  metallic  bar,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
very  long  ellipsoid,  the  electric  fluid  runs  prindpally 
towards  its  two  extremities,  and  escapes  by  these 
pomts,  in  consequence  of  its  excess  of  pressure  above 
the  resistance  of  the  air  which  opposes  it.  In  gene- 
ral, the  indefinite  increase  of  the  electric  pressure 
in  certain  points  of  electrified  bodies,  furnishes  a  na- 
tural and  exact  explanation  of  the  faculty  which 
points  posses^  ctf  dissipating  with  rapidity  into  the 
non-conducting  air  the  electric  fluid  with  whidi  they 
are  charged. 

If  the  nature  of  the  electrified  body  were  sudi 
that  the  electridty  could  not  move  freely  in  it,  iht 
excess  of  pie»ure,  of  winch  we  have  bani  speaking, 
would  exert  itself  against  the  partides  themselves  of 
the  body  whidi  envelope  the  electric  stratum ;  or,  in 
general,  against  those  which,  dther  by  thdr  aflinity, 
or  by  any  other  mode  of  resistance,  would  oppose  its 
dissipation. 

Having  determined,  according  to  the  theory,  the 
manner  in  which  electridty  disposes  itself  in  a  single 
conducting  body,  insulated  and  unaffected  by  an^ 
external  influence,  let  us  pass  to  the  more  compli- 
cated case,  where  several  electrified  and  conducting 
bodies  act  mutually  on  each  other;  and  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  choice  of  bodies  whose  form  renders 
the  phenomena  accessible  to  calculation,  let  us  con- 


sider two  spheres  of  some  conducting  substance,  both  Ekctriatj 
dectrified  and  placed  in  presence  of  each  other  at ' 
any  distance. 

The  disposition  of  electridty  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, and  in  all  those  where  sevend  electrified  bodies 
are  submitted  to  their  mutual  influence,  depends  an 
a  general  prindple,  evident  in  itself,  and  which  haa 
the  valuable  advantage  of  reducing  aU  these  ques- 
tions to  a  mathematical  condition.  The  fi^llowing  is 
its  enunciation,  which  we  take  from  the  treatise  ci 
M.  Poisson. 

If  several  electrified  bodies  are  placed  near  each 
other,  and  if  they  arrive  at  a  permanent  state  of 
dectridty,  it  is  necessary  in  this  state  that  the  re- 
sulting effect  of  the  actions  of  the  dectric  strata  which 
cover  them,  upon  ai^  point  taken  in  the  interior  of 
these  bodies,  be  nothing.  For  if  this  resulting  force 
were  not  nothing,  the  combined  electridty  which 
exists  at  the  point  in  question  would  be  decomposed, 
and  the  dectrical  state  would  change,  contrary  to 
the  supposition  whidi  we  have  made  of  its  perma- 
nency. 

This  prindple,  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
calculus,  furnishes  immedialdy  as  many  equations 
as  we  consider  bodies,  and  as  there  are  unknown 
quantities  in  the  problem.  But  their  resolution  often 
surpasses  the  powers  of  analysis.  M.  Poisson,  how- 
ever, who  has  so  happily  discovered  the  general  key 
of  this  theory,  has  at  last  surmounted  all  the  analy- 
tical difficulties,  for  the  case  of  two  spheres  placed  in 
contact  or  near  to  eadi  other,  and-primitively  charged 
with  any  Quantities  of  electridty.  The  formulae  to 
which  he  has  arrived  afford  a  great  number  of  re- 
sults which  can  be  verified  by  experiment,  and  which 
form  so  many  severe  tests  of  the  justness  <^  the 
theory.  Besides  the  interest  which  such  verificadoa 
must  dways  present,  we  will  obtain  in  them  die  far* 
ther  advantage  of  fixing  our  ideas  with  precision  on 
the  most  deUcate  phenomena  which  electricity  pro^^ 
duces. 

Suppose,  first,  the  two  spheres  in  contact,  and 
charged  with  dther  dectridt^r,  vitreous  or  pesinoas; 
calculation  shows  that  there  is  no  free  electridty  at 
the  point  of  contact  From  thence  the  thickness  of 
the  dectric  stratum  goes  on  increasing  on  each  of  die 
spheres,  according  to  a  law  which  depends  on  the 
relation  of  their  radii,  but  it  attains  always  its  maxi- 
mum on  the  opposite  side,  on  the  line  of  the  two 
centres.  If  we  separate  the  two  spheres^  each  of 
them  preserves  the  same  ouandty  of  electricity  whidi 
it  has  attained  during  the  contact,  and  these  quan- 
tides  have  to  each  other  a  rdation  which  the  (»lcu- 
ladon  assigns  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
radii. 

The  verificadon  of  these  results  is  efiiected  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  means  of  the  small  proof 
plane,  and  by  the  generd  method  of  alternate  con- 
tacts explained  above.  In  this  manner  the  indica* 
dons  of  the  theory  are  ^mnd  to  be  confirmed  by 
experiment  in  their  minutest  details;  that  is  to  say, 
that,  on  introdudng  into  the  theoredod  formulie  the 
diameters  of  ^e  spheres  on  which  we  operate,  or 
only  the  relations  of  these  diameters,  the  calculus 
shows  in  advance,  and  as  exacdy  even  as  the  obser- 
vations themselves,  the  law  dP  the  distribution  of 
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ELECTRICITY. 


ISioeaAcitf.  thickness  of  the  electric  stratom  at  the  pdnts  near- 
vw»y  ^^  est  each  oCher^  on  the  two  surfaces,  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  and  increases  indefihitely  as  their  dis- 
tance diminishes.  It  is  the  same  with  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  electricity  against  the  mass  of  air  in^ 
tercepted  between  the  two  spheres ;  since  the  pres- 
sure, as  we  have  mentioned  above,  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  elec- 
tric strata.  It  must  at  last  then  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  and  the  fluid,  in  escaping  under 
the  form  of  a  spark  or  otherwise,  must  pass,  previous 
,  to  the  contact,  from  the  one  surfkce  to  the  other. 
The  fluid  thus  abcumulated,  before  the  spark  takes 
place,  is  of  a  diflS^rent  nature,  and  of  nearly  eoual 
intensity  on  each  of  the  spheres.  If  they  are  elec- 
trifled,  the  one  vitreousfy  and  the  other  resinoutfy,  it 
is  vitreous  in  the  first  and  resinous  in  the  second; 
but  when  they  are  both  electrified  in  the  same  man- 
ner, vitreously  for  example,  there  arises  a  decompo- 
aition  of  the  combined  electricity  upon  the  sphere 
which  contains  less  of  the  vitreous  fluid  than  it  would 
have  in  the  case  of  contact ;  the  resinous  electricity, 
resulting  firom  this  decomposition,  flows  towards  the 
point  where  the  spark  is  preparing,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  other  sphere,  which  contains  more  vitre- 
ous electricity  than  it  would  have  afier  the  contact, 
remains  vitreous  over  its  whole  extent. 

The  phenomena  are  no  more  the  same  after  the  two 
spheres  have  been  brought  in  contact  together,  and  are 
then  removed,  however  little,  from  ead&  other.  The 
ratio  which  then  exists  between  the  total  quantities 
of  electricity  with  which  they  are  charged,  causes  to 
disappear  in  the  expression  of  the  thickness,  the  term 
which  before  became  infinitely  great  for  a  distance  infi- 
nitely small,  and  no  spark  takes  place.  The  electricity 
of  the  points  nearest  each  other  upon  the  two  spheres 
^  is  then  very  feeble,  for  very  small  distances,  accord- 
ing to  a  law  which  calculation  determines,  and  its 
intensity  is  nearly  the  same  on  both  spheres ;  but 
when  they  are  unequal,  this  electricity  is  vitreous 
on  the  one,  resinous  on  the  other;  and  it  is  tdways 
mon  the  smallest  that  it  becomes  of  a  nature  con- 
trary to  the  total  electricity,  which  is  conformable 
to  the  observations  related  above. 

In  general,  all  the  varieties  of  these  phenomena 
depend  on  the  relation  which  we  establish  between 
the  radii  of  the  two  spheres,  and  also  between  the 
quantities  of  electricity  wit^  which  they  are  charged. 
We  may  even  determine  these  proportions  in  such  a 
'  manner,  that,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  thickness  of 
the  electric  stratum  on  the  small  sphere  may  be  al- 
most constant,  so  that  this  sphere  may  remain  near 
the  other,  almost  as  if  it  were  not  exposed  to  any 
action,  not  from  the  weakness  of  the  electricity  on 
the  other  sphere,  but  in  consequence  c^  a  sort  of 
equilibrium  which  is  then  established  between  its 
action  upon  the  smallest,  and  the  re-action  of  this 
upon  itself.  In  this  case,  the  electricity  difl^osed 
over  the  large  sphere  is  vitreous  in  certain  parts,  re- 
sinous in  others,  and  its  thickness  in  different  points 
presents  very  considerable  variations.  M.  Poisson 
has  determined  the  proportions  of  volume  and  of 
electric  charge  necessary  to  produce  these  phenome- 
na ;  and,  in  this  respect,  as  we  have  formerly  observed, 
his  analysis  has  anticipated  the  observations. 


To  complete  the  case  of  two  electrified  spheresEkeiiidty. 
placed  in  presence  of  each  other,  M.  Poisson  has  ^^y '— / 
calculated  the  changes  which  the  greater  or  less  dis« 
tance  produces  on  uie  state  of  the  points  most  dis- 
tant from  those  where  the  contact  takes  place.  In 
this  respect  he  has  found,  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
two  spheres  approach  each  other,  the  thicknesses  of 
the  electric  stratum  in  these  points  tend  more  and 
more  towards  the  values  which  they  would  have  at 
the  instant  of  contact.  As  they  arrive  at  this  limit, 
however,  but  very  slowly,  it  hence  follows,  that  even 
at  very  small  distances,  they  differ  yet  much  from 
what  Uiey  would  be  if  the  contact  or  the  spark  ac- 
tually took  place.  Hence  we  conclude  also,  that 
the  8park,  when  it  takes  place  at  a  sensible  dbtance, 
dianges  suddenly  the  distribution  of  the  electricity 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  surfaces,  from  the 
point  where  it  is  produced  even  to  that  wl^ch  is  dia« 
metrically  opposite.  This  re-action  is  easily  verified 
by  experiment ;  we  have  only  to  fix,  at  certain  dig* 
tances  from  each  other,  along  an  insulated  conduc- 
tor, couples  of  linen  threads,  with  pith  balls  suspend- 
ed to  them,  and  to  communicate  to  this  conductor  a 
certain  quantity  of  electricity,  by  which  the  threads 
may  be  made  to  diverge ;  if  we  then  draw  succes- 
sively several  sparks  by  the  contact  of  an  insulated 
sphere,  whose  volume  is  not  too  small,  all  the  threads 
will  be  observed  to  be  disturbed,  and  shaken  in  a 
manner  by  each  explosion,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
conductor  it  is  produced. 

For  the  particular  case  in  which  the  two  electri- 
fied spheres  are  removed  to  a  great  distance  from 
each  other,  in  relation  to  the  radius  of  any  one  of 
them,  M.  Pdsson  has  discovered  foimuke  which  ex- 
press in  a  very  simple  manner  the  thickness  of  the 
electric  stratum,  in  any  point  of  their  surtaces.  We 
shall  here  state  these  formulie,  as  they  enable  us  to 
explain  distinctly  fz^  conducting  bodies,  when  they 
are  electrified,  seem  to  attract  or  repel  each  other^ 
although,  from  the  manner  m  which  electricity  is 
distributed  among  them,  and  from  its  mobility  in 
their  interior,  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  pheno- 
mena indicate  any  sensible  affinity  which  it  has  for 
their  substance.  Let  r,/  represent  the  radii  of  the 
two  spheres ;  call  e,e^  the  tnicknesses  of  the  strata 
whidi  the  quantities  oi  electricity  they  possess  would 
form  upon  their  surfaces  if  ^y  were  lefl  to  them- 
selves, and  exempt  from  all  external  influence ;  call 
a  the  distance  of  their  centres,  and  place  them  so  far 
from  each  other  that  the  radius  r^  of  one  of  them 
be  very  small  compared  with  tf,  and  with  a  —  n 
Lastly,  let  u,y^  denote  the  angles  formed  with  the 
distance  a,  by  the  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  ci 
each  sphere  to  any  point  on  their  surfaces ;  then,  the 
thicknesses  £,£'  of  the  electric  stratum  in  these 
points  will  be  expressed  approximately  by  the  fol* 
lowing  formulss. 

1*4  z^  e  -}-■ 


E'  =  c'. 


ar       r  (a*—  2  ar  cos.  u  +  r^)i 

Set^  Sei^r 

-^  cos.«'+-5-^(l-Sco8.»ii'> 


Here,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Coulomb,   the 
angles  tdu'  are  reckoned  from  the  points  A  and  a 
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ELECTRICITY. 


Electricity,  {yroof  'p\aM,  «nd  cotumUnic^iig  tile  dectrickj  ao 
^  -m^  quired  hjM»  cotitact  to  die  fixed  bidl  of  the  ekctiic 
balance*  the  moveable  one  having  been  pi«viou|l|r 
charged  with  electricity  of  the  same  nature.  The 
force  of  torsion  necessary  to  bahinoe  llie  electric  re-^ 
action  communicated  by  the  plane  to  the  fixed  bsll^ 
is  at  equal  distances  proportional  to  the  quanl^y  of 
electricity  which  it  possesses,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  to  the  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  on  the 
element  of  the  surface  which  it  has  touched. 

The  third  element  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
consider  in  the  phenomena,  is  the  Mractive  or  re* 
pulsive  action  exerted  by  each  element  of  the  elec-^ 
trie  stratum  upon  a  particle  of  the  fluid  situated  at 
its  exterior  sunace  or  beyond  this  suHace.  This  at- 
traction or  repulsion  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  on  the  superficial 
element  which  attracts  or  repels,  and  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  which  se- 
parates this  element  from  the  point  attracted  or  re- 
pelled. 

In  fine,  the  last  element  to  be  considered,  and 
which  is  a  conseouence  of  the  preceding  ones,  is  the 
pressure  which  the  electricity  exerts  against  the  ex- 
ternal air  in  each  point  of  the  surface  of  the  electri- 
fied body.  The  intensity  of  this  pressure  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  electric 
stratum. 

By  adherinff  strictly  to  these  denominations,  there 
will  be  no  risk  of  &lling  into  error  from  vasue  con- 
siderations ;  and  if  we  also  keep  in  mind  the  deve- 
lopement  of  electricity  by  influence  at  a  distance,  we 
diall  then  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  all  the  elec- 
tric phenomena. 

To  place  this  truth  in  its  full  light,  vre  shall 
apply  It  to  some  general  phenomena  which,  view- 
ed in  diis  manner,  can  be  conceived  with  perfect 
clearness,  but  which,  otherwise,  do  not  admit  but 
of  vague   and   embarrassed    ex|>lications.      These 
phenckmena   consist  in    the   motions    which   elec- 
trified  bodies   assume,  or  tend  to  assume,  when 
they  are  placed  in  presence  of  each  other,  and  in 
which  they  appear  as  if  they  really  acted  upon  each 
other  by  attraction  or  by  repulsion.  But  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  conceive  the  cause  of  these  movements, 
when  we  consider  that,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments, the  attraction  and  repulsion  are  only  exert- 
ed between  the  electric  principles  themselves,  with- 
out the  material  substance  of  the  body,  provided  it 
be  a  conductor,  having  any  influence  on  their  distri- 
bution or  their  displacement    We  cannot  hence  ad- 
,    mit,  that  the  particles  of  the  electric  principles,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  really  attract  or  repel  the  mate- 
rial particles  of  the  booies.     It  is  absolutelv  neces- 
sary, therefirae,  that  the  attractive  and  repulsive  ac- 
tions of  these  principles,  whatever  they  are,  be  trans- 
mitted indirectly  to  the  material  bodies,  by  some  me- 
chanism which  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  dis- 
cover, as  it  is  the  true  key  to  these  phenomena.  But 
we  will  see  that  this  medianism  consists  in  the  reac- 
tion produced  by  the  resistance  which  the  air  iand 
non-conducting  bodies  in  general  oppose  to  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  simpfidty,  we  may  first 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  two  electri- 


fied spheies  A  and  B;  the  one  A  filed,  the  other  B1 
moveable.  Thnee  cases  may  wise  yAdA  it  is  neces-  ^ 
sary  to  discuss  separately. 


1.  A  and  B  non-conductors, 

8.  A,  a  non-conductor,  B,  a  cetidactor. 

8.  A,  a  conductor,  and  B^  a  conductor. 

In  the  first  case,  the  eleefenc  particles  are  fixed 
upon  the  bodies  A  and  B,  by  the  ui^own  force 
wnich  produces  the  ndn-conductibility.  Unable  to 
quit  these  bodies,  they  divide  with  them  tlfe  motions 
which  their  reciprocal  action  tends  to  impress  upon 
themselves. 

The  forces,  then,  which  may  produce  the  motioti 
of  B,  are,  1.  The  mutual  attraction  tyr  repvdsionof 
the  fluid  of  A  upon  the  fluid  of  B.  2.  The  repulsion 
of  the  fluid  of  B  on  itself.  But  it  is  demonstrated  in 
mechanics,  that  the  mutual  attractions  and  repul- 
sions exerted  by  the  particles  of  a  s^rstem  of  bodies 
on  each  other,  cannot  mipress  any  motion  on  its  oentve 
of  gravity ;  the  effects  of  this  internal  action  then  de- 
stroy themselves  upon  each  o£iike  ^hcres ;  there  can- 
not result  firam  it  any  motion  nf  the  wie  toiMods  the 
oUier ;  and  the  first,  kind  of  'fbrae^  therefore,  is  the 
only  one  to  which  we  need  pay  any  attention.  If 
the  electricity  is  distributed  uniformly  over  every 
sphere,  each  of  them  attracts  or  repels  the  other  as  if 
its  whole  electric  mass  were  collected  in  its  centre. 
Thus,  if  we  call  a  the  distance  of  their  centres,  r,r^ 
their  radii^  e,e'  the  thidmesses  of  the  diecfipic  strata 
formed  upon  their  surfaces  by  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity introduced  into  them,  the  electric  mass  of 
each  of  them  mdll  be  ^rr^e,  A^wi^^  «■  being  the  semi* 
circumference  of  which  tl^  radius  is  equal  to  unity, 
and  the  attractive  or  repulsive  force  will  be  expreas- 

ed  by g ,  K  being  a  coefficient  which  ex* 

presses  the  intensity  of  the  force  when  the  quantities 
a,  e,  ^,  are  each  e^ual  to  the  unity  of  their  species. 
This  force  transmits  itself  directly  to  the  two  spheres, 
in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  by  which  they  retain 
the  electric  particles.  We  see,  from  this  expression, 
that  the  force  must  become  nothing,  if  e  or  e'  be  no- 
thing, that  isy  if  the  one  of  the  two  spheres  be  not 
primitively  charged  with  electricity.  During  the 
motion  it  suffera  no  alteration  but  what  arises  fironi 
the  distance,  because  the  two  spheres  being  supposed 
of  a  perfectly  non-conducting  substance,  their  reci- 
procal action  produces  upon  them  no  new  develope- 
ment  of  electricity. 

In  the  second  case,  where  A  is  a  non-conductor, 
and  B  a  conductor,  the  sphere  B,  suffers  a  deoompo^ 
sition  of  its  natural  electricities  by  the  influence  of 
A.  The  opposite  electricities  which  result  fiom  this 
decompositioE^,  unite  with  the  new  quantity  whidi 
has  be^  introduced,  and  dispose  themselires  together 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  electric  equilibriuni. 
Here  the  modon  of  B  toirards  A  may  be  r^^arded 
under  two  points  of  view. 

Suppose,  first,  thi^  without  disturbing  the  electric 
equilibrium  of  B,  we  extend  over  its  surface  an  in- 
sulating stratum,  solid,  widiout  weight,  and  which 
may  remain  invariably  attached  to  it     The  electric 


iBLKtikkf*  atf  of  B,  uoMb  to  eacnpe,  will  pnts  as  it 
Swpy  m^  against tlus  stnitoniy  and»  ij  this  means,  transmit  to 
£e  partidea  of  the  body  the  fbroes  by  which  it  is 
uraed.  The  foroes  which  then  act  upon  the  system 
will  be,  1.  The  mutual  attraction  ov  repulsion  of  the 
iluid  of  A  on  the  fliud  of  B.  8.  The  repulsion  of 
the  fluid  of  B  upon  itsdf)  a  repulsion,  however, 
which  cannot  produce  any  motion  upon  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  B.  9.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  of  B  upon 
the  insulating  envelope,  a  pressure,  again,  which  being 
exactly  oountarbalanoed  by  the  reaction  of  this  coat- 
ing, produces  still  no  motion  whatever.  The  first 
fovoe,  then,  is  still  the  only  one  to  which  we  need 
pay  any  attention. 

When  the  distance  a,  of  the  two  spheres  is  very 
great  relatively  to  the  radii  c^  their  sur&ces,  the  de- 
composed  dectridties  of  B,  as  we  have  seen  at  page 
85,  are  <$stributed  almost  equally  over  the  two  he« 
mii^eres  dtuated  on  the  side  of  A,  and  on  the  ap^ 
posite.  In  that  case  the  actions  which  they  suffer 
on  the  part  of  A  are  nearly  equal,  and  destroy  each 
,  other;  aU  the  force  then  is  produced  by  the  quan- 
tities of  extemd  deetri^ty,  4^e,  4«yV  introduced 
into  the  two  qpheres,  which,  actinff  as  if  tiiey  were 
wholly  collected  in  didr  centres,  tne  force  becomes 
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compose  these  pressures  in  the  direction  of  three  Eleetridtsr. 
rectangular  axes  of  the  co-ordinates  x  y  z,  the  one  x  ^ 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line.Cc  (fig.  ^^ 


6), 


still 


2? 


When  the  two  q>heres  are  very  fW  firem  eadi 
other,  die  coefficient  K  may  be  considered  as  con- 
stant, and  the  attractive  or  repulsive  ibrce  varies  not 
but  in  consequence  of  a  ehange  in  the  distance  a.  But 
tiiis  is  only  an  approximation ;  for,  to  consider  ^be 
matter  rigorously,  the  electricd  state  of  the  conduct- 
ing sphere  B,  vaiies  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
A,  on  account  of  the  separation  which  this  produces 
in  its  natural  dectiidties.  Hence  also  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  two  spheres  ought  to  vary  in, a  very 
complicated  manner,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  error  whicn  appears  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Coulomb,  at  very  small  distances,  when 
calculated  by  the  simple  law  of  the  squiffe  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  suppodtion  of  an  insulating  envelope  without 
wdflht,  serves  here  merely  to  connect  tne  electric 
fluid  with  the  materid  particles  of  the  body  B,  and 
we  may  dways  resard  as  such  the  little  stratum  of 
m  yriuk  whidi  JxMoes  «te  ordinarily  enveloped,  and 
which  adheres  to  their  surfaces.  Yet  the  same  re- 
suit  may  be  obCdned  wi^out  the  dd  of  this  inter- 
mediary; but,  in  that  case,  we  must  consider  d» 
presmtree  produced  upon  the  dr  by  the  dectridties 
which  exist  at  liberty  in  B.  These  electridties^  in 
effect,  as  wdl  those  that  have  been  introduced,  as 
those  that  are  decomposed  on  it^  move  towards  the 
surface  of  B,  wh^  the  air  stops  them  by  its  pres- 
sure, and  presents  their  escape ;  they  dispose  them- 
selves then  under  this  suHace,  as  their  mutual  ac- 
tion and  the  influence  of  the  body  A  require,  rest- 
ing, for  this  purpose,  agdnst  the  dr,  which  pre- 
vents them  fix)m  expanding.  But,  redprocally,  they 
press  this  air  from  wi^in  outwards/and  tend  to  fly 
off*  with  a  force  proportiond  to  the  square  of  the 
^ckness  of  the  deetric  stratum  m  every  pdnt.  De- 


e 


which  jdns  the  coitres  of  the  two  spheres,  and  add 
together  all  the  partial  sums ;  it  wBi  then  be  found,  as 
we  shdl  show  presently,  that,  in  the  direction  of  the 
co-ordinates  y  and  z,  they  amount  to  nothing,  and 
there  onl]^  remdns,  therefi^re,  a  single  resulting  force, 
directed  in  the  straight  line  Cc,  that  is,  towards  6ie 
centre  of  the  sphere  A.  When  the  spheres  are  very 
distant  from  eadi  other,  compared  witii  the  radii  of 
tiieir  surfaces,  the  decomposed  electricities  of  B 
press  the  extemd  air,  in  oppodte  directions,  with  a 
force  nearly  equd,  and  tndr  efiects  destroy  each 
other  dmost  exactly.  There  only  remdns,  then,^ 
the  efiect  of  the  quantities  e,  e^  introduced  into  the 
two  ^eres,  and  mmi  this  there  results  an  excess  of 
pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  centres, 

and  expressed  by  •— j-,  K  being  a  constant  quanti* 

ty  for  the  two  spheres,  that  is,  exactly  the  same  as  ' 
was  obtained  by  the  o^er  metiiod.  It  is  evident, 
besides,  that  this  expression  is  subject  to  the  same 
limitation,  since  the  pressures  produced  by  the  dec* 
trie  stratum  agdnst  the  external  air,  ought  to  vary 
with  the  quantity  of  natural  dectridtjr  decomposed 
on  B  by  the  influence  of  A,  in  proportion  as  the  two 
lucres  approach  each  other. 

The  third  case,  in  which  A  and  B  are  both  con- 
ductors, is  resolved  exactly  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, eidier  by  imagining  the  two  electrified  surfaces 
covered  with  an  insulating  envelope,  and  cdculating^ 
the  redprocd  actions  of  the  two  fluids  which  are 
transmitted  by  means  of  this  cover  to  the  material 
partides;  or  in  considering  the  pressures  produced  on 
the  external  dr  by  the  two  electric  strata,  and  cal- 
culating the  excess  of  these  pressures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  which  joins  the  two  centres;  only,  in 
this  case,  the  attractive  or  repulsive  force  of  these 
two  spheres  will  vary  in  proporticm  as  they  approach 
each  other,  not  only  by  the  difference  wmch  thence 
arises  in  the  intensity  of  the  electric  action,  but  still 
farther  bv  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electrici- 
ties which  will  be  going  on  in  the  two  conducting  bo- 
dies A  and  B. 

To  render  the  mathematicd  exactness  oi  these  con- 
dderetions  evident,  we  shall,  for  the  preceding  case, 
go  through  the  calculation  of  the  pressures  exerted 
agdnst  the  air  by  the  quandties  of  electricity  intro- 
duced or  developed  on  the  two  spheres.  This  will 
have,  besides,  the  advantage  of  giving  a  new  applica- 
tion to  the  formula  stated  at  p.  84.  For  this  pur- 
pose take,  first,  on  the  sphere  A,  fig.  6,  ^any  point 
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Electricity,  whatever  which  we  itoajr  denote  by  M,  The  prea- 
^— ^  y  '^'  sure  exerted  at  this  point  asainst  the  air  depends 
on  the  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  there. 
To  know  this,  we  must  put  the  particular  value  of 
the  angle  u,  which  corresponds  to  the  point  M,  in 
the  general  expression  of  £  given  at  page  84,  and 
multiply  the  square  of  this  tmckness  by  a  constant 
coefficient  k,  which  will  disappear  of  itself,  when 
we  take  the  relations  of  the  pressures  among  each 
other  at  different  points.  In  this  manner,  the  pres- 
sure for  any  point  of  either  sphere  calculated  for  the 
unity  of  the  surface,  will  be  represented  by  kE^  upon 
the  first,  and  kE^  upon  the  second,  £,  £'  being  taken 
from  the  formulas  stated  in  p,  84.  We  shall  now  de- 
velope,  successively,  these  two  expressions.  In  the 
first  place,  as  the  pressure  ^£^  varies  from  one  point 
to  another  with  the  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum, 
we  cannot  suppose  it  the  same,  but  in  a  very  small 
space  all  round  the  point  M,  a  space  which  must  be 
I  considered  as  a  superficial  element  of  the  sphere, 
and  which  we  shall  call  a ;  thus  the  expression  K£^ 
being  calculated  for  the  unity  of  surface,  the  pressure 
upon  the  small  superficial  element  0  will  be  K»£'. 
This  pressure  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  spherical 
surface  A,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  CM;  de- 
compose it  then  into  three  others,  parallel  to 
'three  axes  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  x,  tf,  z, 
which  have  their  origin  at  the  centre  C ;  the  first,  x, 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line,  Cc,  which 
joins  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  and  the  two  others 
perpendicular  to  this  line.  To  effect  this  decompo- 
sition, we  must  multiply  the  normal  pressure  K£^ 
by  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  radius  CH 
forms  with  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z;  that  is,  by 

5  ^  £  ^  5  since,  in  the  formula  of  page  84,  we  have 
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For  this  second  point>  the  element «,  and  thd  pra^  Eledricttyi 
sure  KE*,  will  be  also  absolutely  the  same;  *  on  ac-  ^  ^  "^ 
count  of  the  symmetry  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere 
A ;  £'  on  account  of  the  symmetrical  disposition  of 
the  electricity  round  the  axis  of  the  co-ordinates  x, 
which  joins  the  centres  of  the  two  spheres  A  and  B ; 
but  the  component  force  trhich  proceeds  parallel  to  the 

co-ordinates  z,  will  be  —  K-  »  E^  on  account  of  the 

negative  sign  of  zy  this  force,  and  its  analogous  one, 

+  K  -  w  £^  being  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions, 

will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  a  similar  equi- 
librium wiU  be  equally  obtained,  in  this  kind  of  pres-^ 
sure,  for  all  the  other  couples  of  points  M,  M',  which 
correspond  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  dxy, 
A  smiilar  process  of  reasoning  will  prove  that  the 

forces  K^  «  £^  will  destroy  each  other  two  and  two^ 

upcm  corresponding  points,  taken  on  the  two  sides  of 
die  plane  of  x  a,  and  of  which  the  co-ordinates  will 
be  -f  JT,  +  y,  +  t  for  the  one,  and  +  x,  — ^,  +  z 
for  Uie  other. 

It  remains,  then,  to  omsider  the  components  of 
the  pressures,  taken  parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  x ; 
that  IS,  parallel  to  the  straight  line  which  joins,  the 
centres  Cc,  of  the  two  spheres;  and,  indeed,  firom  the 
symmetriod  disposition  of  electricity  round  this 
straight  line,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  have  any  mo- 
tion but  in  this  single  direction;  and,  consequently, 
these  components  idone  must  produce  the  tendeocy 
o£  the  two  spheres  towards  eadi  other« 

To  obtain,  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  sum  of  all 
these  components,  jt  must  be  remarked,  that  their 


represented  by  r  the  value  of  the  radius  CM  of  the    general  expression  K  -  4#  £^  contains  no  variable  but 
sphere  A.    We  will  thus  have  the  three  following  ** 


component  parts 

parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  or;  K  -  «  £^ 

parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  y;  K  ^  «*  E« 
parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  z;  K  -  •»  E» 

But  we  must  observe,  first,  that  it  is  absolutely  of  no 
use  paying  any  attention  to  the  two  last,  because  the 
efforts  which  each  of  them  makes,  on  the  whole  extent 
of  the  surface,  mutually  destroy  each  other  on  account 
of  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  the  electricitv  rela- 
tively to  the  axis  of  tne  co-ordinates  x,  which  joins 
the  two  centres.     If  we  consider,  in  effect,  the  rorce, 

for  example,  K-  m  W  for  the  point  M,  situated  in 

the  figure  under  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinates  x  y;  we 
shall  find,  above  this  plane,  another  point  M'  situated 
quite  similarly,  and  of  which  the  co-ordinates  x,  ^,  z, 
willconsequently  be  the  same,  with  this  only  difference, 
that  z  will  there  be  negative,  on  account  of  its  oppo- 
site situation  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates. 


x;  for  006.  ir,  which  ebtera  into  the  value  of  E*  is 

equal  to  -  ;  it  hence  follows,  that  their  intensities  are 

equal  in  the  points  relatively  to  which  the  co-ordinate 
X  is  the  same,  and  which  are  consequently  situated 
upcm  one  small  circle,  paraUel  to  the  plaae  of  the  co- 
ordinates y,  z.  Besides,  as  all  these  points  are  equal- 
ly distant  firom  the  line  of  the  centres,  it  is  dear  that 
the  total  result  of  the  equal  forces  which  are  applied 
to  them  will  be  in  tJ^e  curection  of  this  line;  conse- 
quently this  will  also  be  the  direction  of  the  general 
result  of  all  the  efforts  of  this  kind  exerted  upon  the 
whole  surfiioe  of  the  sphere  A. 

To  obtain,  now,  easily,  the  sum  of  all  these  forces^ 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  centres,  which  is  here  that 
of  the  co-ordinates  x,  let  us  beffin  by  joining  tcmther 
the  values  of  x  which  are  e^uid  and  contrary;  for  the 
thicknesses  E,  of  the  electric  stratum  on  the  two  he- 
mispheres of  A  being  almost  equal,  from  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  two  s^eres  are  very  distant,  the  pres- 
sures corresponding  to  opposite  vadues  +  x  and  —  x^ 
must  be  almost  eqmd  also;  and,  as  the  components 
whidi  they  ^ve  paraUel  to  tibe  co-ordinates  «  are  in 
a  contnuy  direction,  their  sum  must  be  reduced  to  a 
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cdl  E,  ^rfjiitE  bMomea  when  w«  duinge  +  «  into    «"y  »e  fiwtpower  of-,  which,  in  thecaaeweare 
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-— jr:  then  the 


of  the  corresponding 


co^^^n^^to^dKe^l^M^^  *"    wmsid^ng,  wm  contain  an  infin^^ 

r^ .       .    \^.    .  -.,...  **°^  ^  .^®  *^^  result,  compared  with  the  other 


•r 


r       ' 


Tendinis  to  move 
the  air  in  the  di- 
rection AB 

Tending  to  move 
the  air  in  the  di« 
rectiohBA. 


Oh  the  aide  of  the) 

positive   ooor-  >   + 

dinates »,  J 

On  the  side  of  the  1 

native  oo-or-  > 

diiMtca    9,        J 

We  preserve  the  superficial  element  m  always  of  the 
same  value,  because  it  is  exactly  alike  in  the  two 
caseSj  on  account  of  the  ^symmetrical  form  of  the 
sphere  on  the  two  sides  dTthe  phuie  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates y  z;  adding  these  two  components  to  each 
other  with  their  a^ual  sign,  their  sum  will  express 
the  element  of  tlie  total  resulting  force  which  tends 
to  cany  the  air  in  the  direction  AB.    This,  then, 

will  be  K  -  if  (E>— E^s),or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
Ki.,(E  +  EO(E-.E,) 


powers,  it  will  become 

ii-*£  =:  "^ —  -l    1  —  —  COS.  w  —  1  —  —  cos.  u  > 
ar  \  a  a  ) 

•  1        .        «^      «,  — 6l^*€^  cos.  Ml 

or  by  reduction  E — E^  = ^ 

This  value  of  £ — E^  must  now  be  multiplied  by 
£  +  E,  to  form  the  factor  E^— £^>  which  oiters  into 
the  expression  of  the  total  resultmg  force;  twt  since 

£-^E^  is  already  of  the  order  -git  is  evident  that,  in 

E  +  E^  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  terms  which 
are  not  divided  by  a;  this  limitation  reduces  the 
value  of  £  +  E^  to  2  €,  and  employing  this  to  mul- 
tiply £— E^  there  results 

It  only  remains  to  substitute,  this  value  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  resulting  force,  parallel  to  thecomrdinales 

dr,  which  we  have  fisund  equal  to (£^-— E^^^  £x 


But,  from  the  Ibrmula  of  p.  84,  we  have  generally 

"*"  flr  "*"  r(a^— 2ar  cos.  u  +  r^y 
To  «^umgc  +  «  into— *,+ COS. «  must  become    *h««ap«ficial  elements;  and byputkingfbr- its  v^ 


—  COS.  tf, 


then.. 


because  COS.  «r:^;  for  this  second  case,    luc,  cos.  n,  the  expression  will  become 


.we  shall  have 

^s  —  ^'T  ^y.  — r(tfa 4- a«r COS.  II  +  f«)* 

consequently,  by  subtractiiig  these  equatioos  fton 
each  other,  we  have 

r         \(tf«+2flrcoe.«  +  r»)* 


— 12Kec'r^ 


a^ 


"M  COS.*  tu 


E  — E  = 


} 


—  (^_£ar  COS.  «+r»y 

or,  what  18  tiie  sune  thing,  and  is  better  adapted  ftr 
i^proKlmstions, 


-B,=  -(-5) 


or 


Eadi  of  these  partial  results  is  proportional  to 
the  superficial  element  m,  and  to  the  square  of  the  co- 
fflne  or  the  angle,  whidi  these  elements  form  widi  the 
axis  of  the  coMordinates  x.  But,  if  we  compare  them 
together  upon  different  spheres,  tins  angle  will  always 
be  expressed  by  the  same  values;  for  the  equal  va- 
lues <»  ti,  however,  the  superficial  element  m  will  vary 
in  magnitude  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  ra- 
dius r  of  the  sphere.  Consequently,  the  sum  of  all 
the  values  of  the  factor  m  cos.^  u,  extended  to  every 
rohere,  will  only  vary  from  each  other  in  the  ratio  oi 
the  square  r*;  it  may  be  represented  then  by  KV®,K' 
being  a  constant  4ind  numerical  co>«fficient  which 
mB^  be  fi^und,  and  which,  ip  reality^  is  found  by  the 
iM'Ocesses  of  iSie  integral  calculus.  Supposing  it 
known  then,  the  total  result  of  the  pressures  parallel 

to  the  co-ordinates  «wiU  be -^^ ^ (1). 

Since  we  suppose  the  two  spheres  very  distaut    It  wiU  be  dhrectly  proportional  then  to  the  quantities 
from  ^adi  dber,  emrpared  with  the  magnitude  of    4ir«r%,  4fiyV  of  external  ekotridty  wyohtheypos- 

aess,  ^md  ivMrsafy  propMtieDal  to  the  square  er  ^le 
distance  of  the  two  centres*  When  the  quantities  of 
electricity  given  tothe  two^pheres  are  of  me  same  na- 
ture, whether,  vitreous  or  resmous,  the  values  of  e  and 
of  e  must  be  considered  as  having  the  same  ^gn.  In 
diat  case  the  exnression  (1)  is  negative,  that  is  to  s^, 
according  to  wnat  has  been  previously  admitt^, 
that,  in  £is  case,  the  air  wfaidi  surrounds  the  sphere 

M 


'{(•+l~-+$)^ 


-<-¥— +5)4 


their  radii,  -will  be  a  very  small  firacUon;  hence  we 
may  devdope  this  eciprfssion  for  E— *E  into  a  con- 
verging  series  of  the  ascending  powers  of- ,  this  will 
be  effected  by  the  binomial  theorem;  and  ttking 
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Electricity.  A,  is  more  pressed  in  the  direction  BA,  than  in  the 
^—  y  —^  direction  AB.  It  will  not  then  press  equally  the 
sphere  A,  as  it  did  before  it  was  electrified ;  it  will 
press.it  less  on  the  side  which  is  most  distant  from 
the  other  sphere^  since  it  is  in  that  direction  that 
the  electric  reaction  is  the  strongest.  Consequent- 
ly^ if  the  sphere  A  is  at  liberty  to  move,  and  de« 
E rived  of  its  weight,  or  if  its  weight  be  sustained 
y  a  thread  of  suspension,  it  will  put  itself  in  motion 
from  the  side  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  has  be- 
come the  weakest,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  will  recede 
from  the  other  sphere  B. 

The  contrary  would  happen,  according  to  our  for- 
mula, if  the  qiumtities  e,e'  of  electricity  introduced 
into  the  two  spheres  were  of  a  different  nature,  for 
then  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  calculation  to  give 
to  them  different  signs.  The  formula  (1),  which  re- 
presents the  total  result  of  the  pressures  exerted 
against  the  air  paraUel  to  the  line  of  the  centres; 
will  then  become  positive,  that  is  to  say,  according 
to  what  has  been  already  agreed  on,  the  external  air 
will  be  more  pressed  in  the  direction  AB,  than  in 
that  of  BA;  tne  sphere  A  will  move  then  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  me  external  pressure  will  have  be- 
come the  weakest,  that  is  towards  the  sphere  B, 
agreeably  to  observation. 

We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  effect  of  the 
*  pressures  round  the  sphere  A,  but  the  same  reason- 
mgs  and  calculations  wiU  apply  to  the  other  sphere; 
only  we  must  then  employ,  ustead  of  £  and  £^  the 
expressions  of  the  electric  strata  which  correspond 
to  them,  and  which  we  have  seen  to  be 

E'  =  e'  —  ^cos.u'+  —J-  (1  —.3  C08.8  «').      It 

might  be  shown  for  this  case,  as  well  as  for  the  other, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  inequality  of  pressure  but  in 
the  direction  of  the  co-ordinates  x;  then  comparing 
the  points  of  the  surface  which  correspond  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinates  ^  z,  we  shall 
find  that  the.  element  of  the  resulting  force  of  the 
pressures  parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  x,  is  in  general 

expressed  by  — 7-  (£'*  —  E^*)  in    representing  by 

£/  what  £'  becomes  when  we  change  +  x  into  ^  x, 
that  is  to  say,  +  cos.  u  into  —  cos.  «',  the  angle  u' 
being  here  reckoned  from  the  point  a,  situated  on 
the  side  of  A  upon  the  line  of  the  centres.  By  next 
considering  the  spheres  as  very  distant  we  will  ob- 
tain in  the  same  manner  the  value  of  £'  —  E\  Ap- 
proximating no  farther  than  the  first  power  of  -^ 


this  will  eive  £'-—£'  =  — - —  cos.  u. 


We  have  then 


only  to  take  £  +  £J  =  2  e',  and  puttine  these  va- 
lues in  the  expressions  c£ihe  partial  resulting  force, 

'.      11  u            — 12K«'r»#'co8.«tt'     _  ^     , 

It  will  become  —5-^ .  It  may  be  de- 
monstrated as  above,  that  the  sum  of  the  Actors 
if  OM.^  u'  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  B,  and  may  besides  be  repre- 
sented by  KV;  K'  being  the  same  numerical  com 


effident  we  have  already  emplo^^ed.    For  the  total  Bkctridtr. 
resulting  force  then,  the  expression  will  finally  be* 

come  ^ , 

that  is,  exactly  the  same  which  we  have  obtained  for 
the  other  sphere,  which  ought  to  be  the  case,  since 
in  these  sort  of  phenomena  action  and  reaction  are 
idways  equal  I^re,  as  in  the  example  immediately 
above,  the  positive  sign  of  the  expression  will  signify 
that  the  resulting  force  of  the  pressures  exerted 
against  the  air  round  the  sphere  B,  is^  directed  to- 
wards the  other  sphere,  and  the  negative  sign  will 
signify  that  this  resulting  force  is  directed  the  oppo- 
site way.  The  first  case  will  take  pkce  when  the 
electric  charges  ee  are  of  a  contrary  nature ;  in  that 
case,  the  sphere  B  will  advance  from  the  side  where 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  weakest,  that  is  towards 
A;  the  other  case  will  happen  when  the  electric 
charges  ee  are  of  the  same  nature,  then  B  will  re- 
cede from  A. 

The  common  expression  for  the  result  of  the 
pressures  vanishes  for  both  the  spheres,  when  e  Or  e 
IS  nothing,  that  is,  when  one  of  them  is  in  the  natu- 
ral state.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  they  would  then 
neither  approach  nor  recede  from  each  other,  while, 
in  rodity^  we  know  that  in  this  case  they  always  ap- 
proach. This  apparent  contradiction  is  owinf  to 
the  degree  of  approximation  at  which  we  stopped  our 
developement  of  the  above  expression.  We  have 
our  two  spheres  very  distant  from  each 


other,  compared  with  the  radii  of  t^eir  surfaces;  the 
result  of  this  is,  that  whatever  be  the  quantity 
4flrr^e,  49rrV  of  external  electricity  which  we  have 
introduced  into  each  of  them,  it  will  distribute  itself 
almost  uniformly  over  the  two  hemispheres,  anterior 
and  posterior;  so  that  the  difference  of  the  pressures 
exerted  against  the  air  by  these  two  hemispheres, 
which  is  Uie  only  cause  of  motion,  will  be  very  small, 
and  it  is  to  this  degree  of  minuteness  that  we  have 
confined  our  approximations  in  developing  £'  —  E'K 
If,  however,  the  one  of  the  two  spheres,  B  for  ex- 
ample, is  only  electrified  by  the  influence  of  the 
other,  which  we  always  suppose  very  distant,  the 
developement  of  its  natural  electricities  will  be  still 
very  feeble,  and  of  the  same  order  of  minuteness 
with  that  to  which  we  have  confined  our  approxima- 
tions ;  but  this  weak  electricity  still  dividmg  itself 
between  the  two  hemispheres  of  B,  in  a  manner  near- 
ly equal,  as  in  the  example  immediately  above,  the 
difference  of  pressures  round  the  two  hemispheres 
will  become  very  minute  in  a  still  lower  degree — will 
become  a  quantity  of  the  second  order  of  minute- 
ness, and,  consequently,  cannot  be  found  in  our  de- 
velopements,  sudi  as  we  have  limited  them.  To  ob- 
tain it  complete,  we  must  not,  in  the  calculation  of 
£'  +  £^'  confine  ourselves  to  quantities,  independent  of 

-  ,  but  take  its  whole  value.    We  will  then  have, 
a 

first  of  all, 
E'=e' 5-cos.f#'  +  -— —  (1— 3coB.»«') 

then  changing    -f- x  into  —-or,  or    +co6««'   into 

—  cos,  Uy  we  will  have. 
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Electricity. 


E;i=e'+ 


Bei^coB.u' 


oS 


.^(l-3cos.«y') 


then  adding  these  two  expressions^ 

E'  +  E;=2e'  +  ^^^(1  — 3co8.2tt') 

This  complete  value  of  £'  +  £^'  will  now  no  more 
vanish  when  e'  is  nothings  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
the, terms  which  remain  are  of  the  order  of  those 
which  we  have  neglected  in  our  first  approximation. 
Making,  then,  here  ^  equal  to  nothing,  it  remains, 

E' +  E;  =  ^^4^(1 — 3  oo8.»«*) 


we  also  find,  as  before. 


E'— e;=  — ^r-co8,i/ 

with  these  values,  the  expression  of  the  partial  resulting 
force  ^-j^  (E'«— E^'«),  or  K  ^'  (E'*— E^'«)  cos.  u* 

becomes  :Z^2L^lll!.  •,'  cos.«  «'  (1  —  3  cos.^  a'). 

It  only  remains  to  take  the  sum  of  it  over  all 
the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  B ;  but, 
in  this  operation,  the  variable  fkctor,  a*  cos.^  t/  (1— 
3  003.*  u'),  will  ffive  a  result  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  radius  r^  of  the  sphere  B,  and  which 
we  may  consequently  represent  by  K"  f^,  K"  being 
a  constant  numerical  co-efficient  different  from  K'; 
thus,  the  total  resulting  force  will  at  last  be 

—  SOKK'Vr*r^ 

? • 

This  force,  Uien,  wOl  be  of  an  order  of  minuteness* 
much  inferior  to  that  which  we  obtained  at  first,  when 
ef  was  not  supposed  to  be  nothing,  since  the  radii 
there  are  divided  by  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  of 
the  centres  of  the  two  spheres,  instead  of  the  simple 
square  which  we  had  m  the  other  approximation. 
It  is  obvious,  that  experiments  of  this  kind,  made 
with  the  electric  balance,  by  charging  only  one  of 
the  baUa,  might  produce  an  error  as  to  the  true  law 
of  the  phenomena,  if  the  theory  did  not  throw 
light  upon  them ;  for  one  might  be  led  to  conclude 
from  them,  that  the  apparent  attraction  determined 
in  this  case  is  not  reaprocally  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  spheres,  which  ne« 
vertheless  would  be  oontrarv  to  the  truth;  consequent- 
ly, when  it  is  meant  to  put  this  simple  law  of  the  square 
to  the  test,  the  balls  must  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
so  near  to  eadi  other,  that  the  electridty  developed 
by  their  reciprocal  influence  may  bear  any  sensible 
proportion  to  the  quantities  of  external  electricity 
introduced  into  them ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  that, 
in  these  experiments,  it  is  always  more  certain  to 
employ,  instead  of  bidla,  small  circular  disks  of  ffilt 
paper;  for,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  these  disks, 
the  quantities  of  vitreous  or  resinous  electricity  de- 
veloped at  their  surfaces,  having  nearly  no  room  to 
separate  from  each  other,  their  actions  on  the  exte- 
rior bodie9  ipu8(  be  always  about  exactly  ah'k^,  and 


cannot,  therefore,  alter  the  results  any  moro  than  if  Electricity, 
their  developement  had  not  taken  place.  ^n^^yi^/ 

The  theory,  which  we  have  thus  explained  in  re- 
ffard  to  spheres,  applies  equally  well  to  bodies  of  any 
form  whatever;  but  hero  the  difficulty  of  the  analy- 
sis prevents  us  from  anticipating  any  thing  but  the 
general  effects  which  the  different  pressures  pro- 
duce, without  our  being  able  to  reduce  them  to  num- 
bers. Those  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  details,  will 
find  them  in  Biot's  Physique  Maihemaiiaue,  Tom.  II. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  have  establishea  the  general 
mode  of  reasoning  applicable  to  all  the  questions  of 
this  kind,  and  to  nave  followed  out  the  whole  deve- 
lopement for  the  single  case,  which  analysis  has  been 
able  as  yet  completely  to  surmount.  We  shall  add, 
that  before  the  theory  had  acquired  its  actual  preci- 
sion, it  could  not  be  clearly  conceived  how  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions,  which  in  reality  only  take 
place  between  tne  electrical  principles  themselves, 
were  communicated  to  the  material  particles  of  the 
electrified  bodies;  and  philosophers  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  denoting  this  effect  by  the  vague  word 
tension^  which  represented  the  electricity  like  a  kind 
of  spring  placed  between  the  bodies,  and  tending  to 
make  them  approach  or  recede. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  onl^  at- 
tended to  the  statics  and  the  dvnamics  cf  electricity, 
that  is,  to  the  laws  of  its  equilibrium  and  of  its  mo- 
tion. To  complete  these  additions,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary still  to  consider  its  chemical  action,  concern- 
ing which  many  discoveries  have  also  been  made 
since  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopcedia;  but  it 
will  be  better  to  place  these  results  under  the  article 
Galvanism,  as  they  will  there  be  united  with  a 
great  number  of  others,  which  will  mutually  throw 
light  upon  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  will  ren- 
der more  certain,  and  more  ffeneral,  the  theoretical 
consequences  wUch  may  be  cunawn  from  Uiem.  We 
shall  only  present  here  some  necessary  modifications 
of  the  ideas  which  mav  be  formed  from  the  Encyclo' 
paadia,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  two  electrici- 
ties, and  to  Uie  physical  impressions  by  which  their 
material  existence  seems  to  become  manifest  to  our 
senses.  The  light  which  the  electric  spark  excites 
in  the  air,  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  the 
electric  principle  itself  is  luminous,  any  ttiore  than 
the  phosphoric  odour,  which  the  electrified  points 
produce  on  the  organ  of  smell,  prove  that  this  prin- 
dple  is  odorous.  It  is  now  known  by  experiment, 
that  every  sudden  stroke,  every  rapid  motion,  im- 
pressed on  a  mass  of  air,  whidi  cannot  ^ield  with 
sufficient  agility,  excites  in  it  a  degree  of  bght ;  and, 
in  order  tluit  it  may  thus  be  excited  in  the  open  air, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  impelled  more  vigorously 
than  its  own  resistance  permits  it  to  give  way.  What- 
ever Toay  be  the  nature  of  electricity,  we  know  Uiat 
it  produces  upon  bodies  in  which  it  is  contained,  and 
on  those  which  it  traverses,  a  repulsive  force,  which 
becomes,  in  many  instances,  extremely  eneigetic. 
We  know,  besides,  that,  wi^out  any  estimable  mass 
for  our  moat  sensible  balances,  it  may  yet  impress  up- 
on these  bodies  very  rapid  motions,  when  we  accu- 
mulate it,  and  dispose  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
pressures  which  it  exerts  against  the  air  around  these 
bodies  caiudQt  mutually  halanoe  each  other.    Hence 
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V   Sue.     gu":mi*^^n7i 
eases  ^ebp-     dc^j  'ze  n.MC^ry  g  a  cige 
ft  '  w ji  I  ■   ijBHir  r  r  3  T;*Fa 


potBi:zr  sad  «er«:se.      T^kj  j 


jcifi  C2B  cwa  be  wrd  jcwj  t0 
mttK  dslKA,  2si  veil  «  m  :^ 

ex  tiL>,  tbea,  acEjrd  2.  Ttrj  itTncc  ^miiw  |ifiin,  tJ>^ 
r  OP*  priacsTiiet  ae  s  cSeet'aBd  in  r«cirv  hc^ 


f  IzaZr,  WbMerfir  t^  trae  ntve  c^  caeccndcj 

MtTM^  to  iht  two  tioctnc  isLif  fCfamljLCT  esaet- 
iy  ants  cnefieiZyafc  tile  phfanmrna,  vtacfa  as  jcc 
it  baa  bees  f»^>^Ji*  to  drr«:{ope  by  wynJ^a,  tJsa  !■ 
enoQtHi  to  CT'^.tie  ■§  to  adazt  thsi  wjia/'VitVin  ni 
cpir  faxtixr  iaczinea.  For  ««  an  aKthonnd  to  cdb- 
ooie;  ^raa  tbe  verfficatkia  aliodj  c«^lK!«bed, 
ttkat  tiie  nal  aasbsrt  o^  ciectikfrr,  wliatefcr  k  naj 
be,  inaeat  cocibrai  kK^  to  the  facta  vkfa  cqoai  ex- 
acmeai ;  md^  co  tbe  ctker  band,  tint;,  vbcn  appHed 
to  tbeae  facta,  k  viii  redaee  k^elf  to  tbe  — *•  coo. 
«miaDf  whach  we  ksre  tttr^ystad  to  the  two  finids  - 
CO  tbat  tbe  fiKta  wl  not  flr>v  from  k  otfaerwiK,  ncr 
bjrotbvfenaciait,  tbaovbatWBovcBplor.    Bot 


aZtiKf 
aDdv!adi  tfZ 
1  !i  jfcif  thpT,— frackHa  <£d  1 
to  wf^irit  !q 
w  the  fint  v!»,  by  aa 
fjiiJEj  by  vLiieii  tbe  eiecizie  ecsfboBiK  ^ 
iSacijwgcd  tbe  ■■■■■■j'f  of  a 
tbe  portkks  of  t&e  bn&i  '  r<9 
X^ggfr^rti'sfa  cf  Ja!^iae£snKy  a.  5^  .  4 
tfce  cflfliaUil  pKlnanpher  Ucbti 
kd  to  the  one  cmeqaeHe;  fir 'be  ^i^  t^  m. 
polaoo  one  of  tbe  fnaitmectal  ccodEdoDB  oT  bs 
kjpuCiaeuLi  00  tbe  uitue  oT  cfectzian',  pafabbed  wl 
tbe  Pbx«?pi^xa/  rrsxaacdsMa  fcr  tbe  jpev  ITTl- 
atsd  vbScb  acuads  eiAili  vkb  tbe  hjpocbBBB  of 

Ahbocgh  tbe  #*itf*— if  of  saeb  a fcpahm 
rtefial  pnticks  of  afl  bo£es  ] 
ijuke  opposte  _ 

of  tbe  nnrfcne^  pazticaladT  to  die  gnaX  hew  of  ce^ 
hObal  attzactioD,  k  k  not  so  in  fici;  fir  tbs 


tbs  RBBll- 

aco,  as  k  is  cxcplored  bri^xBBS  and  Cavcn&h, 
vxxJd  be  cxactij  bslaBoed  br  dfeemvtoal  attnctiaa 
wiiicn  tbe  brpotbests  ssppoaes  to  exist  beftvveD  tbe 
cjeutiiL  fiuid  and  aO  r***** ^*^  jiiTphI— ****j  vbe^  tbey 
are  in  tbek  natnial  stale  of  dedrickj;  sotittt  no 
Rsohz!]^  fives  mold  be  r*****'^  in  tbk  slate  by 
'  nnxtnal  actkxB ;  and  dm,  afi  otber  properties 


EUipttc 
TumiBg. 


£    L    £ 

Electfictt/  or  foces  ein«natii\g  fhmi  the  bodies,  as  iiUnictioQ 
seems  to  be  one,  codd  eqiiaUy  exist  and  manifest 
their  power  in  the  state  ch  electrical  saturation,  as 
^  wdl  as  if  there  wsted  no  repulsive  action  whatever 
between  the  matter  of  bodies.  In  efiectj  if  we  admit 
such  a  state  of  things,  we  may  connect  together  bj 
it  a  great  number  m  electric  phenomena,  conceive 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  anticipate  Uiem,  not, 
indc^,  as  to  the  quantity  and  number,  but  i^  ^^i' 
general  circumstances.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
foUy  discussed  in  the  Ewychpeediaf  where  the  re- 
sults of  this  system  are  explained  in  detaiL  We  thus 
explain,  for  example,  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
of  electrified  booies,  and  even  the  developexnent  of 
electric  properties  in  bodies,  in  the  natural  state,  by 
the  sole  mfluaice  at  a  distance  of  an  electrified  body. 
But,  firom  the  time  when  this  theory  was  first 
imagined,  many  circumstances  of  the  phenomena 
have  been  more  accurately,  and  more  precisely  fixed, 
and  many  have  been  limited  by  exact  measurements. 
In  fincj  we  know  them  by  numbers ;  and  it  is  in  nuov- 
ber  that  the  theory  must  now  represent  them.  When 
^pinus  and  Cavendish  wrote,  the  law  of  electric  at* 
tractions  and  repulsions  was  not  yet  ascertained  by 
eiqperiment.  It  could  be  doabtcd,  then,  whether 
these  forces  varied  according  to  the  cube,  to  the 


ELL 


9d 


squM^  or  to  soma  other  power  of  the  diataiices;  £l«:te!dtj 
and  it  was  consequently  impossible  to  compute  nu- 
merically the  distribution  of  electricity  in  the  bc^ 
dies  where  it  disposes  itself  by  its  proper  equilibrium, 
or  to  assign  the  proportion  of  its  allotment  between 
two  bodies  of  a  £^ven  form,  since  these  delicate  ef- 
fects are  dependent  on  the  laws  by  wnich  the  action 
of  the  fluid  upon  itself  and  other  bodies  is  regulated. 
In  the  law  of  the  cube,  fi>r  example  the  distrilAi- 
tion  and  the  division  of  electrici^  wouJd  be  different 
from  what  they  are  in  the  law  of  Uie  square,  and  the 
iformer  may  be  now  rejected,  as  giving  consequences 
contrary  to  actual  observation.  In  hke  manner,  if 
we  now  introduce  the  law  of  the  square  in  ^pinus's 
or  Cavendish's  hypothesis,  Mre  would  probably  be  led 
to  consequences  which  would  be  found  inconsistent 
with  the  exact  measurement  of  these  phenomena 
which  we  now  possess;  but  this  deduction  has  not 
yet  been  made,  and  seems  very  difficult  to  be  done. 
Happily  it  does  not  now  appear  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance, since  the  hypothesis  so  pursued  could  have  no 
greater  success  than  to  agree  with  the  facts,  which 
3ie  theory  of  the  two  fluids  already  does  in  the  most 
exact  manner,  and  what  is  of  no  small  consideration, 
with  a  complete  evidence,  simplicity,  and  &cility  to 
be  expressed  by  analysis.  (z.  z.) 


ELLIPTIC  TURNING.  Wood  and  other  sub* 
stances  are  turned  into  an  elliptic  form  by  means  of 
a  chuck,  which  is  applied  on  the  common  turning 
lathe.  This  chuck  is  on  the  principle  of  the  tram- 
mel, Plate  LXXIX.  ^.  1.  The  grooves  in  the  chuck 
are  much  wider  than  in  the  trammel,  and  the  points 
of  the  dtuck  that  oorxespond  to  C,  D,  of  the  trammel, 
fig.  1,  remain  fixed,  and  in  one  horizontal  line,  where- 
as in  the  trammel  it  is  these  points  that  are  put  in 
motion. 
lUttftratioa  If  two  straight  lines,  crossing  each  other,  be  drawn 
of  the  Prin-on  a  piece  of  transparent  paper  or  ^ica;  and  if  this 
^^^  transparent  paper  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  pa^ 
per,  with  two  points  marked  on  it;  and  if  the  trans- 
parent paper  be  moved  round,  so  that  the  cross  lines 
shall  travel  over  the  two  points,  in  like  manner  as 
the  two  points,  C,  D,  in  the  trammel,  fig.  1,  travel 
over  the  cross  grooves  of  the  trammel;  and  if  the 
point  of  a  pencil  be  held  fixed,  and  touduDg  the 
tran^Murent  paper,  so  as  to  leave  a  trace  on  the  trans- 
parent paper,  wh^  the  paper  is  moved ;  then  after  the 
transparent  paper  has  made  a  revolution,  the  trace  left 
on  it  ^  the  pomt  of  the  pencil  is  an  ellipse.  This  me- 
thod of  dcaoribing  an  ellipse  refuresents  the  action  that 
takes  place  in  the  chuck  tor  turning  ellipses ;  the  point 
of  the  pencil  which  remains  unmoved  is  m  the  same  si- 
tuation as  the  turner's  gouge ;  the  transparent  paper, 
which  receives  the  trace  of  the  ellipse  from  the  ued 
pfflicil  ia  analogous  to  the  wood,  which  is  to  be  turn- 
ed into  the  form  of  an  ellipse  by  the  fixed  cutting 
gouge. 
Bescription  In  fig.  2,  the  chuck  is  rc^presented  as  fitted  on  a 
^^  common  turning  lathe,  of  which  A  is  the  pulley 
^^^  of  the  maundrel,  B  and  C  are  the  sides  of  the  fimie 
supporting  the  pulley,  P  the  rest,  D  the  firame  in 
irmch  the  rest  sudes,  £  F  the  ftet  of  that  firame> 


I  the  nut  and  screw  which  serve  to  fix  the  rest,  G  H 
are  the  continuation  of  the  sides  B  C.  K  is  the  el- 
liptic chuck,  with  two  grooves,  through  which  the 
knobs  of  the  slider  pass ;  these  knobs  are  connected 
by  a  strong  bar  of  iron  screwed  into  their  ends,  and 
on  this  bar  of  iron  is  seen  the  screw  for  fiistening  the 
board,  to  which  is  fixed  the  wood  or  other  substance 
which  is  to  be  turned  elliptically. 

Fig.  S.  shows  the  other  side  of  the  chuck,  which, 
in  fig.  2,  is  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  frame  C. 
Nj  in  fig.  S,  is  the  board  with  the  grooves,  which 
contain  the  slider  O.  In  the  middle  of  N  is  seen 
the  end  of  the  screw,  which  is  fixed  to  the  maundrel. 
The  board  N  has  a  circular  motion,  being  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the  miaundrel,  whilst  the  slider  O,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  carried  round  by  the  circular 
motion  of  N,  is  constrained  to  perform  other  mo- 
tions by  the  grooves  in  N,  and  by  the  groove  in  O, 
fig.  Sj  which  slides  on  the  ring  M,  fig.  4. 

In  fig.  4.  L  is  a  part  of  the  side  C  of  the  maun- 
drel frame,  with  the  rin^;  M  fastened  to  it  On  this 
ripg,  the  broad  groove  m  the  slider  O,  fig*  3,  moves 
when  the  lathe  is  set  a  goio^ ;  and  this  ^oove  is  at 
right-angles  to  the  grooves  m  N,  6^.  3,  m  which  the 
knobs  of  O  move.  In  ^.  4,  it  is  seen  that  the  centre 
of  the  rinff  M  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
centre  of  the  spindle  of  the  maundrel,  in  which  case 
a  circle  is  described.  If  the  ring  is  fixed,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  ring  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre 
of  Uie  maundrel,  an  ellipse  is  described  by  the  wood 
sorewed  upon  the  bar  of  O,  in  Bg.  2;  and  the  most 
eccentric  ellipse  that  the  machine  describes  is  ob- 
tained, when  the  maundrel  is  at  the  circumference  of 
the  ring.  The  centre  of  the  spindle  of  the  maun- 
drel, aM  the  centre  of  the  ring  U,  are  always  in  one 
immoveable  horiaontal  line,  and  are  analagous  to  the 
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pmnto  C,  D,  of  the  trammel,  fig.  1.  In  fig.  3,  it  is 
seen  that  the  aides  of  the  grooves  may  be  brought 
nearer  together  by  means  of  screws,  so  that  the  sli- 
ders and  the  cylindrie  rinff  may  fit  exactly  to  the 
grooves.  The  best  elliptic  chucks  are  made  of  brass. 
See  Mechanical  JEixerases,  by  Peter  Nicholson,  Lon- 
don, 1812.  (v.) 

ELLIPTOGRAPH,  an  instrument  for  drawing 
eUipses.  The  trammel  is  an  instrument  that  has 
long  been  known  and  used  for  describing  ellipses^ 
On  the  principle  of  the  trammel,  Mr  Farey  construct- 
ed his  elliptograph  in  a  form  much  more  commodious 
for  drawing.  Mr  Farey's  elliptograph  is  represented  at 
fig.  5,  Plate  LXXIX.  The  circle  A  slides  between 
the  two  parallel  rulers  D  £.  The  circle  B  slides  be- 
tween two  parallel  rulers  F  G,  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.  In  this  way,  if  a  line,  joining  the  centres  of 
the  circles,  is  made  to  revolve,  M,  the  extremity  of 
that  line,  will  describe  an  ellipse  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  extremity  £  of  the  line  C  D  £,  fig.  1^ 
does  in  the  trammel.  The  elliptograph  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trammel,  in  which  the  pins  C  and  D,  fig. 
1,  are  enlarged  into  the  circles  A  and  B,  fig.  5. 
The  pinion  at  K,  fixed  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
lower  circle,  acting  on  a  rack  screwed  to  the  upper 
circle,  serves  to  alter  the  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  circles  A  and  B,  and,  by  so  doing,  this  pinion 
serves  to  vary  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipses  which 
the  instrument  describes.  When  the  centres  of  the 
circles  A  B  coincide,  the  describing  pen  M  draws 
a  circle.  When  the  centres  are  removed  from  each, 
other,  and  on  the  circles  being  turned  round,  an  el- 
lipse is  described  by  the  pen ;  and  when  the  distance 
of  the  centres  is  increased,  the  eccentricity  of  the 
eUipse  is  increased.  A^en  the  pen  is  at  the  centre 
it  describes  a  straight  line,  continually  moving  to 
and  fro  on  that  line  when  the  circles  are  turned 
round.  The  two  circles  are  fixed  together  by  screws, 
and  can  only  be  made  to  slide  the  upper  circle  over 
the  lower  by  the  action  of  the  ninion  K.  The  pi- 
nion at  L  moves  a  rack,  by  wnich  the  describing 
pen  M,  which  draws  the  ellipse,  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  small  ellipse; 
and  removed  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse, 
when  a  large  one  is  to  be  drawn.  The  size  of  the 
ellipse  may  be  increased  as  fiu*  as  the  size  of  the  in- 
strument will  admit.  The  pair  of  rulers  D  £  are 
placed  below  the  pair  F  G,  as  is  seen  in  ^g.  6.  The 
.  instrument,  when  used,  is  held  upon  the  paper  with 
the  thumb  and  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  at  the  nuts 
N  O,  and  the  circles  are  moved  by  applying  the 
right  hand  to  the  pins^  the  pen  M,  pressing  by  its 
weight  on  the  paper,  then  describes  the  ellipse. 

Fig.  7  shows  H  the  socket  for  the  compasses,  with 
the  centre  pin  on  which  the  socket  moves ;  and  the 
pinion  L  and  rack  h  for  moving  along  Uie  firame  g 
between  the  bars;  and  the  other  pinion  K  for  sepa- 
rating the  circles. 

The  ruler  P  has  two  points  to  fix  the  instrument 
to  the  paper.  The  ruler  is  united  to  the  fi-ame  by 
screws,  which  serve  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  in- 
strument after  the  ruler  has  been  fixed  to  die  paper. 

By  means  of  the  elliptograph,  any  elHpse  can  be 
described,  of  which  the  long  and  short  axis  are  given, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  the  instru- 
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ment    When  an  ellipse  is  to  be  described,  draw  on 
the  paper  the  longer  And  shorter  axb,  bisecting  each     ff*J^ 
other;  place  the  instrument  on  the  paper  so  that  the  RmJ'^, 
centre  of  the  four  rulers  appears  to  coincide  with  the     ,q^^  * 
centre  or  the  intersection  of  the  two  axes  of  the  el- ._,-     ,_^ 
lipse;  fix  the  instrument  in  this  situaticm  by  the^^^^^ 
points  that  go  into  the  paper :  by  the  pinion  L  move^g^  the 
the  pen  to  one  extremity  of  the  short  axis  of  the  Instrament. 
eUipse;  turn  the  circles  half  round  to  see  if  the  pen 
comes  to  the  other  end  of  the  short  axis ;  if  it  does 
not,  adjust  the  error  one-half,  by  moving  the  pen  by 
the  pinion  L,  the  other  half  by  moving  the  frame  on 
the  paper;  continue  this  adjustment  till  the  pen, 
setting  out  from  the  one  end  of  the  short  axis,  ar- 
rives m  a  half  revolution  at  the  other  end    Next,  by 
means  of  the  pinion  K,  bring  the  pen  to  one  end 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  ellipse ;  turn  the  circles  half 
round,  and  if  the  pen  reaches  the  other  extremity  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  instrument  is  recti- 
fied :  if  not,  one-half  of  the  error  is  to  be  corrected 
by  moving  the  circles  by  the  pinion  K,  and  the  other 
half  by  moving  the  instrument  to  a  side  on  the  paper 
by  means  of  the  nuts  N,  O.    The  instrument  is  now 
adjusted,  and  the  pen  resting  on  the  paper  traces  the 
ellipse  required  when  the  ordes  are  turned  round 
by  the  handles. 

An  instrument  similar  to  the  elliptograph  has  been  Ellipto. 
employed  for  engraving  elh'pses  on  copper  plates,  gntph  for 
and  for  dividing  these  ellipses  accurately,  so  as  to®°F»^«- 
give  the  perspective  representation  of  a  circle  di- 
vided into  equal  parts,  both  in  the  case  where  the 
distance  of  the  eye  is  limited,  and  in  the  orthogra- 
phic projection.     The  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts 
rewarded  Mr  Farey  with  theurgold  medal  for  his  in- 
vention, and  a  description  of  the  elliptograph  is  con- 
tained in  the  thirty-nrst  volume  of  the  Trmsactions 
of  that  Society.  (y.) 

£MBANKM£NT,  a  mound,  or  wall  of  earth,  or 
other  materials,  used  as  a  defence  against  the  inun- 
dations of  rivers,  or  the  extraordinary  flux  of  the 
sea. 

The  great  value  of  alluvial  soil  to  the  amculturist, 
no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  banks,  or 
other  barriers,  to  protect  such  soils  from  the  over- 
flowing of  their  accompanying  rivers.  The  civilized 
nations  of  the  highest  antiquity  were  chiefly  inhabi- 
tants of  vallies  and  alluvial  plains;  the  soil,  moist- 
ure, and  warmth  of  which,  by  enlarging  the  parts, 
and  ameliorating  the  fruits  of  the  v^^etable  king- 
dom, aflbrded  to  man  better  nourishment,  at  less  k^ 
hour,  than  could  be  obtained  in  hilly  districts.  The 
country  of  Paradise,  and  around  Babylon,  was  flat, 
and  the  soil  a  saponaceous  clay,  occasionally  over- 
flown by  the  £upfarate8.  The  inhabited  part  of 
£gypt  was  also  entirely  of  this  description.  Histo- 
rians inform  us,  tha^  embankments  were  first  used 
by  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  very  little  by 
the  Greeks,  and  a  good  deal  by  the  Rcnnans,  who 
embanked  the  Tiber  near  Rome,  and  the  Po  for  many 
stadia  from  its  embouchure.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
(me  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  embankment  in  the 
world. 

The  oldest  embankment  in  England  is  that  of 
Romney  Marsh,  as  to  the  origin  of  which,  Dugdale  re- 
marks :  ^'  that  there  is  no  testimony  lefl  to  lu  m>m  any 
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Embank*  record  or  historiaiL"     (History  of  Embanking  and 
"«°*'     Draining.  J    It  is  conjectufed  to  liave  been  the  work 

^*^V*^^  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  banks  on  each  side  of 
the  Thames,  for  several  miles  above  London,  which 
protect  from  floods  and  spring  tides,  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  richest  garden  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis. 

The  commencement  of  modem  embankments  in 
England  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  teven- 
.teenth  century,  under  CromwelL  In  the  space  of  a 
few  years  previously  to  1651,  4S5,000  acres  of  fens, 
morasses,  or  overflown  muddy  lands,  were  recovered 
in  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Kent ;  and  let  at  from  2s.  6a.  to  30s.  an  acre.  (Harte's 
Essays,  p.  54, 2d  edit)  Vermuyden,  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  and  a  colonel  of  horse  under  Cromwell,  who 
had  served  in  Germany  during  the  thirty  years'  war, 
was  the  principal  undertaker  of  tliese  works.  The 
works  of  this  sort  constructed  in  our  own  times  wiU 
be  found  described  in  the  Agricultural  Rejnris  of  the 
maritime  counties,  especially  of  Lincolnshire,  by  Ar- 
thur Young. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  detail  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  banks  for  the  purpose  of  embank- 
ing, we  shall  here  observe,  tbat  the  pressure  of 
stul  water  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it,  being  as  its  depth,  it  follows,  that  a  bank 
of  any  material  whatever,  impervious  to  water, 
whose  section  is  a  right  anglea  triangle,  and  the 
height  of  whose  perpendicular  side  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  water  it  is  to  dam  in,  will  balance  or  resist 
this  water,  whatever  mav  be  the  breadth  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter ;  and,  therefor^  that  as  far  as  width 
or  extent  is  concerned,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  exclude 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  a  lake  or  a  river  of  a  few 
yards  in  width. 

1.  The  earthen  wall  (fig.  L  Plate  LXXIX.)is 
the  simplest  description  of  embankment,  and  is  fre- 

Suently  erected  by  temporary  occupiers  of  lands  on 
le  general  principle  of  enclosing  and  subdividing, 
which  is  sometimes  made  a  oonditi(»i  of  tenure  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant.  This  wall  applies  to 
lands' occasionally,  but  rarely  overflown,  or  inundat- 
ed ;  and  is  set  out  in  a  directbn  generally  parallel 
to  the  river  or  shore.  Its  base  is  commenced  on 
the  surface  from  two  to  five  feet  wide,  regularly 
built  of  turf  on  the  outsides,  with  the  |prassy  sides 
underneath.  The  middle  of  the  wall  is  filled  up 
with  loose  earth.  The  wall  is  carried  up  with  the 
sides  bevelled  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  finish 
in  a  width  of  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  at  five 
or  six  feet  in  height.  In  the  inside  of  such  walls, 
and  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  a  small 
open  drain  is  formed,  as  well  to  collect  the  sur- 
face water  of  the  grounds  within^  as  that  which, 
in  time  of  floods,  will  necessarily  oose  through  a 
wall  of  this  construction.  The  water  so  collected 
is  let  through  the  wall  by  tubes,  or  tunnels  of  boards^ 
with  a  valve  opening  outwards  on  their  exterior  ex^ 
tremity.  Such  a  tube  and  valve  is  represented  by 
fig.  2.  When  the  flow  of  water  from  without  ap* 
preaches,  it  shuts  the  valve,  which  remains  in  tms 
state  till  the  flood  subsides,  when  the  height  of  the  wa«i 
ter  within  being  greater  than  that  without,  it  presses 
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rthe  valve  and  escapes.    Walls  and  valves  of  Embank- 
kind  were  erected  about  the  year  1800,  on     "*"^ 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway  near  Wigton,  """^y^^ 
by  Mr  Hannah,  tenant  for  life  of  Cue  farm;  and  by 
Mr  Hutchinson,  tenant  for  thirty  years  of  Merse- 
head  fiurm,  on  the  Solway  Frith,     ('Farmer's  Maga^ 
zine,J    They  are  common  enough  in  the  drier  parts 
of  the  fenny  districts  of  Lincoln£ire  and  Cambridge- 
shire;  and  in  Caernarvonshire  1800  acres  were,  in 
1804,  completely  protected  in  this  wav  on  the  estate 
of  Tre  Madoc  by  the  proprietor,  who  has  since  made 
greater  efforts  in  embanking,  to  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. 

2.  The  earthen  mound  (fig.  3.)  is  the  most  ge-The  Earth- 
nend  description  of  embankment,  and  as  it  is  exe-  en  Moaod. 
cuted  at  considerable  expence,  is  only  undertaken 
by  such  as  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil. 
This  barrier  applies  to  sea  lands  overflown  by  every 
spring  tide,  and  to  alluvial  plains  inundated  by  every 
flood.  It  is  set  out  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  to  the  general  turns  of  the  river,  but  not  to  its 
minute  windings ;  and  it  is  placed  farther  from  or 
nearer  to  the  latter,  according  to  the  quantity  of  wi^ 
ter  in  time  of  floods,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  from 
the  declivity  of  the  bed,  me  straight  course  of  the 
stream,  and  the  intended  height  of  the  bank.  The 
two  sides  of  such  a  mound  are  generally  formed  in 
different  slopes.  That  towards  the  land  is  always 
the  most  abrupt,  but  can  never  be  secure  if  more 
so  than  45^ ;  that  towards  the  water  varies  from  45^ 
to  15° ;  the  power  of  the  bank  to  resist  the  weight 
of  the  water,  as  well  as  to  break  its  force  wnen 
in  motion,  being  inversely  as  its  steepness.  The 
power  of  water  to  lessen  Uie  gravity  of  bodies,  or, 
m  other  words,  to  loosen  the  surfaces  over  which 
they  flow  or  stand,  is  also  lessened  in  a  ratio  some- 
what similar. 

The  formation  of  such  a  mound  consists  merely  in 
taking  earth  from  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to 
be  protected,  or  from  a  collateral  excavation,  distant 
at  least  the  width  of  the  mound  from  its  base  line,  and 
heaping  it  up  in  the  desired  form.  The  surface  is 
then  in  general  cases  covered  with  turf,  well  rolled 
insorder  to  bind  it  to  the  loose  earth.  The  earth  of 
such  mounds  is  generaUy  wheeled  by  barrows ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  1^  by  carts  placed  on  a  wooden  rol- 
ler instead  of  wheels,  which,  with  the  treading  of  the 
horses,  serves  in  some  degree  to  consolidate  the  bank. 

The  excavation  within  series  the  same  purpose  as 
the  open  drain  in  the  earthen  wall,  and  similarly 
constructed  sluices  or  valves  are  introduced  on  a 
larger  scale.  Sometimes  also  the  interior  water  is 
drawn  off  by  windmills,  and  thrown  over  the  mound 
into  the  river.  This  is*  very  common  in  Hunting- 
donshire>  and  might  be  .greatly  improved  on  by 
employing  steam-engines  for  entire  districts,  one  of 
whid^«  of  a  ten  horse  power,  would  do  the  work  of 
twenty  mills>  and  this  in  calm  weather,  when  the 
latter  cannot  move. 

Embankments  of  this  description  are  the  most 
universal  of  any,  and  their  sections  vary  from  a 
scalene  triangle  of  ten  feet  in  base,  and  three  feet  in 
height,  as  on  the  FcHrth  near  Stirling,  and  the 
Thames  at  Fulham,  to  a  base  of  100  feet>  and  a 
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Emfaftnk.  height  often  feet^  as  in  tiie  great  bank  of  tiie  Onae, 
"'*"^  near  Wy[)eadL  The  jpreat  rivers  of  Germany  Mid 
■^  T  '-^  Hdland  are  embanked  ul  this  way,  when  so  far  ftom 
the  sea  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide;  as  the 
Vistula  at  Marienwerder,  the  banks  of  which,  near 
Danteic,  ffire  above  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  the  Oder, 
the  Elbe,  &c  All  these  banks  are  closely  covered 
in  every  part  with  a  grassy  surfiice,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  rows  of  trees. 

Bat,  near  the  sea,  where  such  banks  are  washed 
by  every  tide  when  the  course  of  the  wind  is  towards 
.  the  shore,  and  by  all  land  floods  and  spring-tides, 
grass  is  oilly  to  be  found  on  and  near  then:  summits. 
The  rest  (» the  bank  is  bare,  and  to  preserve  it  fh>m 
the  action  of  waves,  currents,  and  the  stones,  pieces 
of  wood,  and  other  foreign  matters  which  they  carry 
with  them,  the  surface  is  covered  with  gravel,  reeds, 
or  strain,  kept  down  bv  pieces  of  w<wd ;  fa^^ts, 
wicker  hurdles,  nets  or  straw-ropes,  or  any  other 
contrivance,  according  to  the  situation,  to  pre- 
vent the  washing  away  of  the  bank.  It  is  common 
,  to  attribute  to  these  coverings  the  power  of  breaking 

the  fbroe  d£  the  waves ;  but  this  power  depends,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  slope  of  the  Donk  end 
its  smoothness ;  and  the  use  of  the  surface  covering, 
and  of  the  constant  attention  required  to  remove  idl 
obstacles  which  may  be  left  6n  it  by  floods  and  ddes, 
is  to  prevent  the  loosening  power  of  the  water  fVom 
wearmg  it  into  holes.  For  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of 
canvas  or  straw  netting  is  as  good,  whilst  it  lasts,  as 
a  covering  df  plate-iron  or  stone  pavement 

AH  banks  ii^tever  require  to  be  constantly  watch- 
ed in  time  of  floods  or  spring-tides,  in  order  to  re- 
move every  objecit,  excepting  sand  or  mud,  which 
may  be  1^  by  the  water.  Such  objects,  put  in  mo- 
tion by  the  y^aMer,  in  a  short  time  wear  out  large  holes. 
These  holes,  presenting  abrupt  points  to  the  stream, 
act  as  obstructions,  soon  become  mudi  larger,  and 
If  not  immediately  filled  up,  turfed  over,  and  the 
turft  pinned  down,  or  the  new  turfs  rendered  by 
some  other  means^not  easily  softened  and  raised  up 
by  the  water,  will  end  in  a  breach  of  the  bank.  A 
simtliir  effect  is  produced  by  a  surfkce  formed  of  un- 

3ub1  degrees  of  hardness  and  duralnlity.  The  banks 
this  description  in  Holland,  at  Cuxhaven,  and 
alohff  the  coast  of  Lino^nshire,  are  r^pikrly  watch* 
ed^  throughout  the  year ;  the  surfkce  protection  is  re- 
pailred  whenever  it  goes  out  of  repair,  as  is  tile  body 
of  the  bank  in  tiie  summer  season. 
Varieties  of  Mmtnd  nUk  Puddk-fValL-^lt  gencRdly  happens 
ih^  Mound.  |5jj^t  ^  ^g^lj  ^  g^^jj,  Ijanks  is  aUuvial,  and  Uieir 
foundation  of  the  same  description ,'  but  there  are 
some  cases  where  the  basis  is  sand,  silt,  or  gra- 
vel;  or  a  liiud  or  black  earth,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Lincohishire,  which  does  not 
easily  become  so  compact.  Here  it  is  common^  be- 
fore beginning  the  bank,  to  bring  up  what  is  caUed  a 
Suddle  £tch,  or  section  of  day,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ighest  part  of  the  mound  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  of  three  or  five  feet  wide,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  silt  and  the  intended  height  of  the 
bank.  When  the  clay  of  this  puddle-ditoh  is  Ireil 
worked,  either  by  men's  feet  or  clay  yammers,  the 
bank  will  be  perl^ly  impervious  to  water,  and  if 
against  a  mild  stream  or  shore^  need  not  contam  such 


an  aociimuktion  of  eaitb  afi  where  Ihe  impervieii»-  Eaib»k- 
ness  of  the  baid^  to  water  depends  chiefly  <m  the     ™^^ 
mass  erf  materials.    An  important  point  to  attetid  to  — '  i  "-^ 
in  this  variety  of  raound  is,  to  found  the  ae^on,  or 
wall  of  day,  so  deep  as  to  be  in  contact  with  a  stra- 
tum either  by  induratian,  or  its  argillaceous  nature, 
impervious  to  water. 

Mounds  with  reversed  slopes,  (fig.  4h)-i-In  some 
eases  of  embanking  rivers,  as  where  they  pass 
through  parks,  ft  is  desirable  to  conceal^  as  mucn  as 
possible,  the  appearance  of  a  bank  froin  the  protect- 
ed grounds,  less  able  to  break  the.  Ibrce  of  waves. 
Here  the  mound  is  sim|dy  reversed,  the  steepest  side 
being  placed  next  the  water.  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  such  bonks  are  not  so  strong  by  the  dif-/ 
ference  of  the  weight  of  the  triangle  of  water  which 
would  rest  on  the  prolonged  slope,  were  it  placed 
next  the  river,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  deranged 
in  surface  in  proportion  to  the  difierence  of  the 
slopes. 

Mottnd  faced  mih  stones,^^ThM  is  the  same  spe- 
cies of  mound,  with  a  slope  next  the  water  of  for- 
ty-five or  fifty  degrees,  paved  or  causewayed  with 
stones  or  timber.  In  Holland  this  pavement  or 
causeway  is  often  formed  of  planking  or  bricks ; 
but  in  England  generally  with  stones,  and  the  mor« 
tar  used  is  either  soriie  cement  which  will  set  nnder 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  plants  of  moss  firmly  ram- 
med between  them.  The  objection  to  such  banks 
are  their  expence,  and  their  liability  to  be  un- 
dermined invisibly  by  the  admission  of  the  water 
tiuough  crevices,  &c.  They  are,  therefore,  chiefly 
used  where  there  is  little  room,  or  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  narrow  and  deepen  the  course  of  a  river. 

Mound  protected  by  a  wider  hedge.-^Tlm  is  a 
Dutch  practice,  and,  where  appearance  is  no  ob- 
ject has  the  advanti^  of  not  requiring  watching. 
Wicker-work,  however,  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
waves,  will  be  obviously  less  durable  thtti  where  it 
lies  flat  on  the  ground,  and  can  only  decay  chemi- 
eally.  This  wicker  hedge  is  sometimes  a  series  of 
hurdles  supported  by  posts  and  struts ;  biit  generally 
In  Britain  it  is  a  dead  hedge  or  row  of  stalks  wattled 
or  wiou^t  with  bushes  presentiiu^  their  spray  to  the 
sea  or  river.  Besides  placing  such  a  hedge  before  a 
bank,  othen  are  sometimes  pkeed  in  parallel  rows 
on  its  surface ;  the  object  of  wlueh  is  to  entrap  sand, 
shells,  and  se»-weeds»  to  increase  the  mass  of  mound, 
or  to  ooUect  shells  ibr  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
as  manure. 

The  sea  wail  (fig.  5.)  is  an  embankment  finned  to 
protect  abrupt  and  earthy  shores  or  banks  of  riven, 
and  consists  of  a  wall,  varying  in  thic^ess,  and  in 
the  indination  of  its  snriace,  according  to  the  re- 
quired height  and  other  circumstanoes.  Belidor  in 
msTraiie  de  HydravMque,  has  given  the  exact  curve 
which  the  section  of  such  a  wdl  ought  to  have,  in 
order  to  resist  loose  earth,  and  which  is  somewhat 
greater  than  what  we  have  given  in  the  figure  re- 
ferred to,  where  the  earth  behind  the  wall  is  sui^ms-  ^ 
ed  to  be  diiefly  firm.  Some  fine  exan^les  of  sudi 
walls,  for  other  puiposes,  occur  in  the  CALiaioNtAK 
Canal,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world  are 
the  granite  walls  which  embank  the  Neva  at  Pe« 
tersburg,  the  construction  of  which  may  serve  as 
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EiQlMuilu  an  esctttaple  of  a  nre!r  case  with  a  foundation  of 
™«"*-  soft  bog  earth.  A  space  of  the  river,  say  100  feet 
^"■■^Y"**'  long,  and  20  wide  tikmg  8hor^>  being  inclosed  by  a 
double  row  of  piles,  and  mled  in  with  loam  in  the  usual 
liray,  the  water  is  pumped  out,  and  the  ground  ex- 
cavated about  ten  feet  deeper  than  the  niargin  of  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Poles  are  then  inserted  nearly  as 
doae  as  they  can  be  put  in,  and  driven  to  thehr  full 
length,  y/nea.  finished  this  foundation  occupies  n 
breadth  of  fiom  12  to  18  feet,  generally  15.  The 
tops  of  the  piles  are  now  cut  levd,  and  covered  with 
planks,  and  on  this  is  raised  a  mass  of  brick- work 
for  five  xnr  six  feet,  sloping  on  both  sides  as  it  as- 
teends  towards  the  centre  bne  of  the  wall.  In  the 
course  of  rising  six  or  seven  feet,  it  is  narrowed  to 
five  feet,  and  is  within  five  feet  of  the  bed  of  the 
taiargin  of  the  river.  Here  the  granite  facing  begins 
in  immense  blocks,  and  is  continued  at  a  slope  of 
15^  from  the  perpendicular  till  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  intended  pathway.  Here  the  wall  from  three 
feet  is  narrowed  to  an  upright  parapet,  eighteen  inches 
wide ;  and  at  four  feet  of  height  it  is  finished  in  a 
projecting  coping  of  ^Finnish  granite.  The  voids  on 
each  si^  of  the  wall  are  now  filled  with  earth,  the 
pavement  on  the  land  side  (generally  narrow)  com« 
pleted,  and  the  piles  removra,  and  another  lengdi 
taken  in  to  repeat  the  operation. 

There  is  another  mode,  adopted  in  Petersburg,  of 
building  under  water  by  driving  the  piles  and  cutting 
them  over  level  with  a  machine,  and  then  sinking 
caissons  of  brick-work.  This  mode,  however,  is  un- 
suitable for  sea  walls  in  general,  which  ought  to  be 
founded  as  deep  as  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  un- 
der the  bed  of  we  water.  l*he  motion  of  the  Neva 
is  so  slow  as  hardly  to  render  this  worth  attending 
to. 

In  Britain,  such  walls  are  fortunately  rare ;  for  in 
proportion  as  it  is  agreeable  and  flattering  to  self- 
love  to  protect  or  gain  lands  never  before  cultivated, 
it  must  be  mort^ing  to  be  obliged  to  protect  sddi 
as  have  long  been  suj^ected  to  agriculture,  and  where 
success  can  only  be  said  to  have  a  negative  advan- 
tage. 

Endfonkmenis  for  Jixing  Drifiins^sands,  Shells,  or 
Mud.-^ln  several  tracks  of  coast,  tne  sea  at  ordinary 
ddes  barely  covers  a  surface  of  sand ;  and  these  sands 
in  dry  weather,  durin|^  hi^h  winds,  are  drifled  and 
blown  about  in  all  directions.  Great  part  of  the 
n<vth  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith,  of  Lancaster  Bay, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  is  of  this  description. 
Mr  Youuff,  in  his  Farmer's  Letters,  informs  us, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  was 
drift-sand,  even  as  far  inland  as  Brandon  in  Suffolk, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  culture ;  and 
tiarte  {Essay  /.)  states,  that  some  of  what  is  now  the 
richest  land  in  Holland,  was,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  this  description.  The  sug- 
ffestion  of  any  mode,  therefore,  by  which,  at  a  mo- 
derate ezpence,  such  tracks  could  be  fixed,  and  co- 
vered with  vegetation,  must  be  deemed  worthy  of  a 
plice  in  this  article. 

The  mode  which  nature  herself  emplovs  is  as  fol- 
lows :  After  the  tides  and  wind  have  raised  a  marginal 
strip  of  sand  as  high  as  high  water  mark,  it  becomes 
by  degrees  covered  with  vegetation,  and  chiefly  by 
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the  Ehmus  arenarius,  tniickm  juncmm,  various  wpe-  fimhtfik. 
cies  ofjuncus,  and  sometimes  by  the  GaUum  verum. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fint  of  these  plants  (the  ^ 
leaves  and  stalks  of  which  are  manufactured  into 
mats  and  ropes  in  Anglesea,  and  the  grain  of  which 
is  ground  and  used  as  meal  in  Ireland),  they  are  ok' 
no  other  use  than  fixing  the  sands,  which,  bdng  oom^ 
posed  in  great  part  of  the  debris  of  shells  expand 
as  they  decay,  and  contribute  to,  raising  the  surface 
still  higher,  when  the  fibrous  roots  of  good  grasses 
soon  destroy  the  othere. 

To  assist  nature  in  fixing  drift-sands,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  transplant  the  Elymus,  which  is  to  be  had 
in  abundance  in  almost  every  sandy  coast  in  Bri« 
tain ;  and  as  it  would  be  liable  to  be  blown  away 
with  the  sands,  if  merely  inserted  in  the  common 
way,  it  seems  advisable  to  tie  the  plants  to  the  up- 
per ends  of  willoro  or  elder  rods,  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  and  to  insert  these  in  the  sand,  by 
which  means  ^ere  is  the  double  chance  of  the  grass 
growing,  and  the  truncheon  taking  root.  The  elder 
will  grow  exposed  to  the  sea  breese,  and  no  plant 
throws  out  so  many  and  such  vigosous  roots  in  pro- 
portion to  its  shoots. 

The  mode  by  which  such  sands  were  fixed  in  Hol- 
land was  by  the  formation  of  wicker  work  em« 
bankments,  and  by  sticking  in  the  sands  branchy 
of  trees,  bushes,  furze,  &c.  m  all  directions.  These 
obstructed  the  motion  of  the  sands,  and  collected 
masses  of  sand,  shells  or  mud,  and  sea-weeds  around 
them,  which  were  immediately  planted  with  some  de- 
scription of  creeping  grass ;  or,  what  was  more  fre- 
quent, covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  clay,  or  allu- 
vial earth,  and  sown  with  clover. 

Though  the  most  certain  and  least  expensive  mode 
of  gaining  such  lands  be  undoubtedly  that  of  second- 
ing the  efforts  of  nature,  by  inserting  bushes,  and 
planting  the  Elvmus  in  this  way,  yet  it  may  some* 
times  be  desiral>le  to  make  a  grand  effort  to  protect 
an  extensive  surface  by  forming  a  bank  of  brandies^ 
which  might,  in  a  single  or  in  several  tides,  be  filled 
with  sand  and  shells.  It  is  evident,  that  such  a  bank 
might  be  constructed  in  various  ways ;  but  that  which 
would  be  most  certain  of  remaining  firm,  and  effecting 
the  purpose,  would  be  one  reguhffly  constructed  of 
framed  timber,  the  section  of  which  would  resemblea 
trussed  roof;  each  truss  being  joined  in  the  direction 
of  the  bank  by  rafters,  and  the  whole  inside  and  surfiice 
stuck  full  of  branches.  To  retain  it  firm,  piles  would 
require  to  be  driven  into  the  sand,  to  the  upper  ]Nvta 
of  which  would  be  attached  the  trusses.  The  heiffht 
of  such  a  barrier  would  re<](uire  to  be  sewral  feet 
above  that  of  the  highest  spnng-tides ;  and  the  more 
its  widUi  at  base  exceeded  the  proportion  of  that  of 
an  equilateral  triangle  the  better. 

A  more  economiosl  mode,  and  one,^  therefore,^  snit« 
ed  to  a  less  extensive  scale  of  operation,  is  to  inter- 
sect a  sandy  shore  in  all  directicms,  with  common 
d^,  or  wicker  work  hedpres,  formed  by  first  driving 
a  row  of  stakes  six  or  eight  feet  into  the  ^und, 
leaving  their  tops  three  or  four  feet  above  it,  and 
Uien  weaving  among  these  stakes,  branches  of  trees, 
or  the  tops  of  hedges.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  weave 
straw  ropes,  and  thereby  to  collect  mud  in  the  man- 
ner  o£  warping.     This  mode  being  little  expensive, 
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seems  to  deserve  a  trial  in  favourable  situations; 
and«  in  so  doing,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  much 
depends  on  the  immediate  management  of  the  sur- 
face, after  it  is  in  some  degree  fixed.  In  an  exten- 
sive trial  of  this  sort  at  present  in  progress,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  under  an  English  gentleman, 
seeds  and  roots  are  baked  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
dung  in  the  gravel,  and  then  formed  into  masses,  and 
scattered  over  a  sandy  surface.  These,  from  their 
weight,  will  not,  it  is  thought,  be  moved  by  the  wa- 
ter or  ^e  wind;  but  becoming  more  or  less  covered 
with  sand,  the  mass  will  be  kept  moist,  and  the  seeds 
and  roots  will  grow,  and,  fixing  themselves  in  the 
soil,  will  in  .time  cover  the  surface  with  verdure. 
The  experiment  is  ingenious,  and  we  hope  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 

EwAatikmmUs  Jbr  Hraigktenmg  the  Course  of  jRi- 
wTi. — ^Where  a  river  in  a  fertile  valley  is  very  cy- 
cuitous  in  its  course,'  land  may  be  sained,  and  a 
more  rapid  effliix  of  the  water  produced,  by  straight- 
ening its  course.  The  best  plan  in  general  for  ef- 
fecting  this  is,  to  find  an  entirely  new  bed  or  course 
for  the  river;  otherwise,  when  it  passes  alternate- 
ly throu^  new  soil,  and  through  a  part  of  its  old 
bed,  its  action  on  surfaces  which  are  so  different 
in  regard  to  induration  ends,  if  great  care  is  not 
taken,  in  holes  and  guUeys  in  the  new  bank,  which 
require  to  be  constantly  filled  up  with  loose  stones 
thrown  in,  and  left  to  be  fixed  by  the  pressure  and 
motion  of  the  water. 

Hie  embankment  used  in  straightening  the  course 
of  rivers  is  almost  always  the  mound,  with  a  clay 
wall  in  the  centre,  varying  in  width  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  different-parts  of  the  old  bed  of  the  ri* 
ver  which  it  has  to  intersect.  The  materials  for 
these  banks  are  obtained  from  excavations  for  the 
new  bed. 

The  pier,  called  the  Proteoiing  Pier,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  embankment,  whose  object  is 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  partial  breaches  made  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  by  accidental  obstructions  dur- 
ing floods.  A  tree  or  branch  carried  down' by  a 
stream,  and  deposited,  or  accidentally  fixed  or  r&» 
tained  in  its  banks,  will  repel  that  part  of  the  stream 
which  strikes  against  it,  and  the  impulse  (counter-^ 
acted  more  or  less  by  the  general  current)  will  du 
rect  a  substream  against  the  opposite  bank.  The 
effect  of  this  continual  action  against  one  point  of  the 
opposite  bank  is,  to  wear  out  a  hole  or  breach ;  and 
the  protecting  pier  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  im- 
pulse of  the  substream,  and  reverberate  it  to  the 
middle  «f  tiie  general  stream.  If  this  pier  is  not 
placed  very  obliquely  to  the  substream,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  stream,  it  will  prove  injurious  to  the  op- 
)>08ite  bank,  by  directing  a  subcurrent  there  as 
great  as  the  first ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  avoid  this ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr  Smeaton, 
in  ^very  instance  in  which  he  was  consulted  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  recommended  removing  the  obstacle 
where  that  could  be  done,  and  then  throwing  loose 
stones  into  the  breach.  A  perfect  bed  of  a  river 
would  be  a  perfect  half  cylinder,  and  therefore  we 
are  decideuly  of  opinion  that  Mr  Smeaton's  mode  is 
the  best,  as  tending  to  maintain,  as  much  as  possible, 
tbisform,     Mr  Marshal  (Treatise  on  Landed  Pro- 


fcrty)   has  treated  on  piers  of  this  description  a   Embtak. 
consideiable  length ;  but  a  very  little  reflection  will      "^^^ 
show,  that  they  arc  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  "^  v   "^ 
remedy  the  evil  they  are  intended  to  cure.      We 
have  seen  the  injurious  effects  of  such,  piers  on  the 
Tay  and  the  Dee,  and  on  a  part  of  the  Jed  near 
Crailing  they  are  so  numerous,  that  the  stream  is, 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  banded  about  like  a  foot* 
ball,  from  one  shore  to  the  other;  behind  every  pier 
an  eddy  is  formed,  and,  if  the  stream  does  not  strike 
it  exactly,  a  breach  in  the  bank.     Many  of  these 
piers  have„  in  consequence,  been  taken  down. 

The  use  of  such  piers  can  only  be  iustified  where 
the  obstruction,  from  ill-neighbourhood  or  some 
such  cause,  cannot  be  removed  from  the  opposite 
bank;  or  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  ariste  ' 
from  an  island  ii  sand  or  gravel  thrown  out  by  the 
river  near  its  middle,  and  which,  however  absurd  it 
may  appear,  the  interested  parties  cannot  agree  as 
to  who  may  remove  it.  The  case  -of.  building  also 
being  in  danger  may  justify  such  a  pier  for  imme- 
diate protection ;  but,  if  suph  breaches  are  taken  in 
time,  a  few  loads  of  loose  stones  will  effect  a  remedy 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  or  occasioning  a  greater 
evil. 

Such  piers  are  frequently  constructed  of  wicker 
work;  either  a  mere  wicker  hedge  projecUnff  into 
the  water,  as  is  common  where  the  rivers  are  of  slow 
motion,—- as  in  Enffland,  and  particularly  on  the 
^  Thames,  Tame,  and  Severn ;  or  a  case  of  wicker 
work  filled  with  stones,  as  is  ccHnmon  where  the  mo- 
tion is  rapid,— as  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  on 
the  Esk,  Tweed,  Tay,  and  Clyde. 

Embankments  to  serve  as  Roads  are  generally 
mounds  without  c\(iy  walls,  carried  through  coun- 
tries liable  to  be  overflown,  without  reference  to 
protecting  any  part  from  water,  through  lakes  or 
marshes,  or  across  straits  of  the  sea,  &c.  The 
emrth,  in  such  mounds,  is  generally  aUowed  to  take 
its  own  slope  on  both  sides,  which  is  commonly  from 
40°  to  450,  and  the  width  at  top  is  regulated  by  that 
of  the  intended  road.  The  materials,  when  the 
mound  is  formed  in  a  country  merely  liable  to  be 
overflown,  as  in  many  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Huntingdonshire,  are  excavated  from  ditches,  or 
taken  from  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  mound. 
In  Holland,  the  roads  formed  on  such  mounds  are 
bounded  by  rows  of  trees ;  a  practice  which,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  has  not  been  more  attended  to  in  Eng- 
land, where  accidents  not  unfrequently  happen  m 
the  night,  and  particularly  on  the  Boston  and  Wise- 
beach  roads;  both  of  which  are  formed  in  great  part 
on  such  mounds,  unprotected  by  hedges,  rails,  or 
trees.  In  passing  through  part  of  a  lake,  or  strait,  or 
marsh,  the  «arth  must,  of  course,  be  taken  from  the 
firm  ground  on  the  shores;  and  here  the  ground 
being  generally  soft  below,  the  first  operation  is  to 
lay  a  foundation,  three  or  four  feet  thick,  of  branches 
or  fagots  of  copeswood,  in  order  that  the  mound 
may  sink  in  a  body.  The  next  tiling,  the  direction 
of  the  mound  being  marked  out  by  a  line  of  poles 
placed  along  its  centre,  is  to  begin  at  one  end,  and 
wheel,  or  cart  on  earth,  throwing  it  down  in  the  di* 
rection  of  th^  bank,  and  raising  it  to  its  pn^Mt 
height  and  width ;  leaving  the  slopes  at  the  side&  to 
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Embank-,  adjust  ihtalBelveSj  either  by  the  gravtty  of  the  mate- 
"^11^^  rial  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  loosening  and  spread- 
.  II  .  ing  operation  of  the  water. 
Emigration,  j^^  noblest  attempt  of  this  sort  eyer  made  in 
^^^'^Y^^^  Britain  was  that  of  W.  A.  Madocks,  Esq.  M.  P.,  to 
unite  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Cardigan  by  a 
mound  across  an  estuary  and  embouchure  of  the 
Glassljrn  two  miles  wide.  Mr  Madocks  had,  in 
160S,  succeeded  in  protecting  irom  spring  tides, 
by  a  wall  or  bank  of  the  first  species,  ISOO  acres  of 
good  alluvial  soil,  which  he  let  at  from  30s.  to 
508.  per  acre;  and  his  niterprisin^  spirit  induced 
him  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  gaining  the  whole 
bay  or  mouth  of  the  stream,  extending  to  nearly 
4000  acres  of  alluvial  and  sandy  earth,  overflow- 
ed in  great  part  by.  every  tide.  Besides  the  mere 
gaining  of  the  land,  this  patriotic  improver  had 
another  object  in  view;  that  of  uniting  twp  ma- 
ritime points  in  two  counties  which  at  that  time 
were  separated  by  a  day's  journey ;  and,  by  effect- 
ing this,  he  would,  at  Uie  same  time,  have  render- 
ed practicable  a  new  line  of  road  iVom  Worcester 
along  the  top  of  this  embankment,  through  a  crea- 
tion of  his  own,  called  the  town  of  Tre  Madoc, 
to  the  newly  formed-harbour  of  Porthdynlleyn ;  by 
which  40  miles  would  have  been  saved  to  the  public 
between  Dublin  and  London,  and  50  between  Dub- 
lin and  Bath,  &c. 

After  consulting  various  engineers,  the  first  opera- 
tion was  be^n  in  1SQ7,  and  consisted  in  forming  an 
immense  bndge  of  flood-gates  in  the  solid  rock  ofthe 
shore ;  as  such  a  bridge  and  gates  could  not  be  formed 
in  any  part  of  the  moupd.  The  use  of  this  was  to  ad- 
mit the  exit  ofthe  river.     This  done,  the  mound  was 
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commenced  from  both  shores,  and  rocky,  sandy,  and  Embank, 
clayey  materials  thrown  down  in  tlie  direction  of  the  "»•'** 
mound,  and  left  to  take  their  own  slope.  The  greater  }\\ 
part  of  these  materials  were  argillaceous  rockSroken^"*'*|**"" 
into  small  pieces,  which  being  mixe;d  with  clay  the  "^^"^f^^^ 
mound  would  have  been  of  the  strongest  texture.  As 
the  work  proceeded,  an  iron  rail-road  was  laid  along 
the  top  of  it,  and  extended  to  the  quarries  and  excava- 
tions, by  which  means  much  labour  was  saved.  In 
the  course  of  three  year^  the  work  was  brought  with- 
in fifty  yards  of  meeting  in  the  middle,  but  was  found 
extremely  difficult  to  close  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
influx  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  overcome,  and  the  proposed 
improvement  effected  at  little  more  than  the  estimate 
ed  cost,  L.20,000,  had  not  the  various  and  extensive 
projects  in  which  the  proprietor  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged, led  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties  which  put 
an  end  to  the  undertaking,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  called  forth  popular  clamour  against  the  plan. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  those  concerned  to  state, 
that  the  very  plan  now  put  in  execution  was  con- 
templated above  a  century  ago  by  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton,  who  then  wrote  to  a  friend,  that,  if  he  were  not 
so  deeply  engaged  in  the  scheme  of  bringing  water 
to  London,  he  should  certainly  engage  in  it. 

Very  little  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  em- 
bankments, as  a  separate  branch  of  art,  by  British 
authors.'  Dugdale's  work  is  entirely  historical  and 
topographical.  But  the  writings  of  Smeaton,  Young,  * 
Gregory,  &c.  contain  the  general  principles  on  whidi 
is  founded  the  art  of  embanking,  ana  every  other 
operation  connected  with  water. 

(a.a.a.) 
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JL  HB  natural  propensi^  of  mankind  is  to  settle- 
ment and  rest,  and  this  principle  is  still  farther 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of  local  associations 
over  the  mind.  £very  one  is  strongly  attached  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  or  to  the  place  where  he  has 
passed  his  earlier  years,  and  it  may  be  generally  re- 
marked, that,  in  whatever  spot  man  fixes  his  abode, 
there  he  takes  root.  Habits  and  sympathies  are 
created,  strong  attachments  are  formed,  and  the 
longer  he  remains  in  any  particular  place,  his  aver- 
sion to  chan^  grows  upon  him.  The  power  of 
early  associations  over  the  mind  is  exemplified  by 
constant  experience.  How  many  of  those  adven- 
turers who,  at  an  early  age,  had  quitted  their  home 
and  their  country  in  pursuit  of  fame  or  fortune,  do 
we  see  daily  retuminp^  to  revive  those  local  affections 
which,  being  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  while  it 
was  yet  warm  and  susceptible,  neither  time  nor  dis- 
tance has  been  able  to  efface?  and  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  same  tender  recoUectidns,  are  we  to 
ascribe  that  punful  longing  and  deep  despondency  to 
which  the  Swiss  and  odier  nations  are  liable  when 
the¥  have  been  lon^  absent  from  their  country  and 
thev  home.  Such  bemg  the  general  dispositionof  man- 


kind to  rest  where  their  lot  is  c&st— such  the  various 
and  powerful  ties  by  which  they  are  attached  to  parti- 
cular spots— and  so  general  their  aversion  to  change, 
we  may  fairly  condude,  when  we  see  the  inhabitants 
of  any  country  eagerly  engaging  in  projects  of  emi- 
gration, in  opposition  to  their  natural  attachment  to 
their  native  land,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  uncer- 
tainty and  peril  of  a  new  settlement  on  a  distant  and 
unknown  shore,  that  their  conduct  is  not  the  result 
of  choice  but  of  necessity,  and  that,  in  thus  leaving 
their  kindred  and  their  country,  they  are  flying 
from  the  pressure  of  some  great  and  general  mi- 
sery. 

The  great  and  radical  evil  which  afflicts  society  oenenl 
is  the  want  of  food,  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  View  of  the 
tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  faster  than  the  Subject  as- 
means  of  subsistence  can  be  provided.     The  import-  *^^**J**^ 
ance  of  this  great  law  of  nature,  under  which  the  plinjp^  of 
want  of  food  is  every  where  found  to  be  the  grand  popoUtioD. 
obstacle  to  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  was  first 
duly  appreciated  by  Mr  Malthus,  who,  in  his  pro- 
found and  invaluable  work  On  Population,  has  ex- 
plained and  enforced  the  principle  with  such  elemen- 
tary clearness  and  force,  and  with  such  various  and  ^ 
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£inigntiQii.gtrik]i)g  iUtutraitionSy  that  it  is  now  uiuversally  adopt* 
*^  i  —»  ed  as  an  indisputable  maxim  of  political  science. 

According  to  the  simple  view  of  this  interesting 
subject,  contained  in  the  work  of  Mr  Maithus,  it  has 
been  ascertained^  from  the  history  of  the  American 
'   and  other  newly  settled  colonies^  that  where  there  is 
abundance  of  food  the  population  has  been  doubled 
in  some  cases  in  twentj^-five,  in  others  in  fifteen  years; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  if  10,000^  or  any  other  number 
of  inhabitants  can  be  doubled  within  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  years,  20,000  or  100^000,  or  any  mater  num- 
ber, may  be  doubled  in  the  same  period  with  equal 
fiusUity.      The  increase  of  population  takes  place, 
therefore,  according  to  a  geometrical  ratio;   every 
successive  addition  affording   the  means  of  a  still 
greater  increase,  until  the  earth  being  at  length  re« 
plenished  with  inhabitants,  room  and  food  are  alike 
wanting  for  any  fiirth^r  addition  to  the  human  species. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  rate  accordmg  to 
which  the  productions  of  the  earth  may  be  supposed 
to  increase.    This  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 
accidental  circumstances.      Where  there  are  exten- 
sive tracks  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  food  will 
be  produced  in  great  abundance ;  but  after  these  are 
all  cultivated,  and  the  less  fertile  parts  of  the  coun- 
try begin  to  be  settled  by  its  increasing  inhabitants, 
V  subsistence  will,  be  produced  at  a  slower  rate,  and 
with  greater  toil.  In  this  manner  we  find  the  popula* 
tion  continues  to  advance  according  to  an  accelerat- 
ed process,  the  increase  of  one  period  only  affording 
the  means  of  a  still  greater  increase  during  the  next, 
and  this  without  an^  limit;  while  the  subsistence  Ibr 
this  rapidly  increasmg  population,  in  place  of  being 
produced  with  the  same  facility,  in  place  of  increasing 
m  i>roportion  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  communi- 
ty, is  necessarily  produced  at  a  slower  rate,  and  with 
greater  toil,  at  the  period  when  it  is  most  wanted. 
While  the  principle  of  ^pulation  is  yet  in  full  vigour, 
and  is  every  day  acquirmg  new  powers  of  increase,  the 
produce  of  the  earth  is  daily  procured  with  greater 
difficulty.      The  same  causes,  therefore,  which  oc- 
casion a  continual  multiplication  of  inhabitants,  pre- 
vent any  progressive  increase  in  the  supply  of  provi^- 
sions.    By  a  long  process  of  skilful  cultivation,  the 
earth  may  at  last  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  its  pro- 
ductive powers.    This  state  of  things,  it  is  supposed, 
has  already  taken  place  in  China.    No  efforts  of  hu« 
man  industry,  however  judiciously  directed,  could 
ever  probably  double  the  jNroduoe  of  this  hiffhly  cul« 
tivated  country.    But  the  population  could  still  be 
doubled  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  with  the  same  &- 
cility  as  befi>re.      AU  countries  which  have  been 
long  settled  and  cultivated,  are  in  some  measure  in 
a  similar  condition.    No  efforts  of  human  skill  could 
possibly  draw  from  Great  Britain  double  its  present 
(MToduoe  within  the  period  during  which  its  popula- 
tion could  be  doubled,  and  in  all  such  countries, 
therefore,   the    fiurther  increase  of    inhabitants  is 
checked  by  the  want  of  food.      It  is  manifest,  in- 
deed, that  the  number  of  people  in  any  country,  or 
in  the  world  at  hatf^e,  must  be  limited  by  the  quanti^ 
of  subsistence  provided  for  their  support 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  tne  population  of 
every  countij  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  its 
food,  this  object  may  be  accomplished  by  the  opera* 


tion  of  two  different  causes.  1st,  Genend  habits  cUSmagm^oau 
refinement,  or  prudential  motives,  such  as  the  fear  ^ 
of  bringing  children  into  existence  without  the 
means  i^  supporting  them,  may  so  far  operate  on 
the  minds  of  the  labouring  classes  as  to  discour- 
age marriage;  in  which  case  no  superfluous  in- 
luibitants  will  be  produced,  and  the  supply  of  food, 
though  it  will  admit  of  no  increase,  will  stUl  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  the  population  already 
in  existence.  Where  the  want  of  food  operates  in 
this  manner  to  check  the  progress  of  popuJation, ' 
Mr  Malthus  distinguishes  it  by  the  appelUtion  of 
the  fteveniive  check.  %dltf.  So  strong,  however,  is 
the  impulse  by  which  man  is  prompted  to  midtiply 
his  species,  that  this  preventive  check  seldom  ope- 
rates with  sufficient  force  to  restrain  the  undue  in- 
crease of  population.  In  all  countries  mankind  have 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  food 
can  be  provided,  and  even  when  the  preventive 
chock  operates  with  most  effect,  the  population  fre- 
quently presses  on  the  very  verge  of  its  subdstenoe ; 
and  is  thus  exposed,  by  an  accidental  failure  in  the 
ordinary  supply  of  food,  to  all  the  miseries  of  want. 
As  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  necessarily  restrict- 
ed by  the  supply  of  subsistaKse,  it  is  certain  that,  if 
the  population  increases  beyond  this  limit,  itwiU 
Mieeaily  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  its  food  by 
the  operation  of  famine  and  disease,  which  Mr  Mal- 
thus terms  the  positive  in  opposition  to  the  prweniive 
checks  to  population. 

From  this  view  then  of  the  natural  and  immutable 
condition  of  human  society,  the  want  of  subsistence 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  and  an  inherent  evil,  under 
every  form  of  it;  to  avoid  whidi,  mankind,  as  tiiey 
begin  to  increase,  are  forced  to  separate  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  in  which,  the  inhabitants  being  few- 
er, food  is  more  easily  procured.  The  want  (^sub- 
sistence is  therefore  the  universal  and  constant 
cause  of  emigration,  which  forces  mankind  to  dis- 
perse themselves,  and  to  explore  the  world  for  a 
more  desirable  abode.  It  is  no  love  of  change  or  of 
adventure  which  prompts  them  to  wander  into  ua- 
ftequented  parts.  It  is  fhe  urgent  pressure  arising 
fiK>m  an  overcrowded  population  which  impels  them 
from  their  homes,  which  breaks  the  ties  of  kindred, 
and  forces  them^to  encounter  all  the  hftrHaKipft  and 
danglers  of  new  and  untried  scenes.  Where  a  com- 
munity is  happy  and  prosperous,  mankind  will  fol- 
low  their  natural  propensity  to  settlement  and  rest; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  principle  is  disturbed  t^ 
an  opposite  and  equally  powerftil  principle,  name- 
ly, the  fear  of  the  actual  experience  of  want,  that 
emigration  wUl  be  resorted  to^  as  the  least  of 
two  evils,  not  from  choice  but  from  necessi^.  It 
is  under  the  influence  of  this  great  law:  of  natow, 
namely,  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  fiister 
than  food  can  be  provkled  for  them,  that  the  eartk 
has  been  overspread  with  inhabitants.  From  the 
original  seats  of  population  and  improvement,  the 
human  race  would  naturslly  overflow  into  other 
parts.  The  re^ons  whidi  were  most  desirable 
from  their  happier  soil  and  dimate  would  be  first 
occunied;  these  beuig  repleni^ed  with  people,  the 
overflowing  stream  would  naturally  re^  the  lest 
habitable  parts;  until  at  length  the  fr«»en  r^[ions  of 
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\  north  and  tht  tmniuig  dimes  of  the  south  would 
be  fully  peopled,  in  proportion  to  the  scanty  subsist* 
enoe  to  be  dmwn  from  them,  by  an  unskilful  and  bar« 
barooarace. 

The  earth  being  in  this  manner  filled  with  peo- 
ple, and  no  more  vacant  space  remaining  for  new 
emigratiBiiSy  the  peat  cbeok  to  population,  from 
the  want  oif  anbsutence,  must  now  be  felt  in  all 
its  fbroe ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  &rther  increase 
a£  infaabitanta  can  take  place,  unless  new  modes 
of  sttbaistraoe  be  contrived,  by  which  a  greater 
supply  of  food  may  be  d^ved  from  the  same 
extent  of  territorv.  The  most  primitive  and  barw 
bazDUs  mode  of  life  ever  found  to  prevail  among 
mankind,  is,  when  they  depend  for  subsistence  on 
hunting  and  fishing,  <nr  on  a  casual  supply  of  such 
produce  aa  the  earth  spontaneously  yields.  From 
the  humble  and  degraded  condition  of  hunters, 
the^  giadually  emerffe  into  that  of  shepherds,  and 
while  their  fidcka  and  herds  afford  them  a  more  cer« 
tain  provision,  the  care  of  these  necessarily  calls 
forth  a  greater  degree  of  foresight  than  belongs  to 
the  hunting  tribes,  and  the  omununity  being  also 
in  possession  of  a  stock  fat  their  immediate  subsist- 
ence, ,are,  in  every  respect,  in  a  superior  condition 
to  VMft  savages.  It  is  in  the  agricultural  state  in 
which  a  community,  adopting  all  the  most  ingenious 
and  sneoessful  modes  of  cultivation,  and  improving, 
at  the  same  time,  in  all  the  arts  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, gradually  accumulates  capital  and  acquires 
habits  of  luxnry  and  refinement,  that  the  earth  sup- 
porta  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  this 
state,  therefore,  mankind,  impelled  to  improvement 
by  the  atimulua  of  necessity,  continually  tend.  But 
aa  the  course  of  improvement  is  retarded  by  a  va- 
ried of  causes,  it  has  always  happened  that,  in  the 
geroral  population  of  the  world,  three  classes  have 
been  comprised,  who,  though  variously  modified,  may 
be  distinguished  into  those  of  hunters,  shepherds,  and 
aipeultuiists.  When  the  earth  is  wholly  occupied 
with  these  different  communities,  in  each  of  which 
the  population,  according  to  the  great  law  by  which 
it  increaaes,  will  soon  rnch  the  utmost  limit  a£  its 
food,  it  is  manifost  that  the  great  standing  cause  of 
emigratian  will  be  in  constant  operation,  and  in  this 
I  ihete  is  little  doubt  that  numbers  will  incur  the 


risks  of  a  removal  for  the  sake  of  improving  their  con- 
dition* 

The  inhabitants  of  a  country  may  emigrate  indi- 
vidually,* in  whidi  case  they  will  be  inoorpomted 
with  the  new  comnranity  into  which  they  enter,  and 
their  settlement  will  be  made  without  violence ;  or  a 
whole  nation  may  emigrate,  with  a  view  of  making 
their  way  to  new  settlements  by  the  sword,  and  of 
driving  out  bj  force  the  inhabitants  of  tht  territory 
into  which  their  irruption  is  made.  Amone  d^ized 
nations  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  mode  of  emi- 
gration can  take  plaoe.  No  government  would 
countenance  its  subjects  in  any  predatory  irruntion. 
on  the  territory  of  another  state ;  neither  woula  the 
weahh  acquired  l^  dviliced  communities,  nor  the 
habits  of  order,  industry,  and  peace,  which  wealth 
necessarily  superinduces,  at  all  consist  with  any  such 
hostile  enterprises  against  the  rqiose  of  other  na- 
tions.    In  an  adi«949ed  atato  of  sode^,  therefore, 


the  licence  of  emigration  is,  in  some  degree,  re- Emigmtion. 
strained ;  mankind  emigrate  individually,  but  not  in  ^—^y  m^ 
large  bodies,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  quietly 
absorbed  in  the  new  communities  into  which  they 
enter,  and  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  which  diey 
necessarily  conform.  But  though  the  dvilized  com- 
munities of  the  world  never  violently  emigrate  into 
each  oiher'a  territories,  they  frequently  invade  the 
domain  of  the  savage,  by  obtruding  new  settlers  on 
his  uncultivated  territories.  These  emigrating  in 
considerable  bodies,  and  being  provided  with  every 
necessary  implement  either  of  cultivation  or  of  war, 
take  possession  of  the  soil,  which  they  cultivate  for 
their  support,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  proportion 
as  their  improved  modes  of  cultivation  draw  an  in- 
creased produce  from  the  soil,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
original  proprietors  to  dislodge  them  are  found  un- 
availing, from  such  small  beginnings  it  is  that,  in 
modem  times,  all  the  flourishing  communities  of  the 
new  world  have  had  their  origin. 

Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, emigration  necessarily  assumes  the  character 
of  violence.  The  earth  being  already  occupied  with 
inhabitants,  it  is  manifest  that  no  large  body  of  emi- 
grants can  effect  a  settlement  in  any  territory,  with- 
out displacing  an  equal  proportion  of  the  original 
inhabitants.  These,  however,  will  not  yield  wiuiout 
a  struggle;  wars  naturally  commence,  which  are 
carried  on'  with  an  inveteracv  suited  to  the  import- 
ant object  at  stake;  and  while  the  conqueror  occu- 
pies the  vacant  ground,  the  world  is  thinned  of  its 
superfluous  inhabitants  in  these  contests  for  room  and 
food. 

The  want  of  subsistence,  which  thus  exdtes  in  man- 
kind a  restlessness  and  an  impatience  of  thdr  condi- 
tion, and  finally  impels  them  to  emigration,  appears, 
from  the  experience  of  all  history,  to  be  a  most  fruit- 
ful cause  of  war ;  and,  in  these  struggles,  the  mere 
savage  has  little  chance  against  the  more  formidable 
violence  either  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  or  of  dvilized 
communities.    By  the  first  he  is  driven  from  his 

rmd  whenever  it  can  be  occupied  with  advanti^e 
the  puirposes  of  pasture ;  while  the  civilized  in* 
habitants  or  the  globe  occupy  his  territories  with 
new  settlers,  who,  spreading  cultivation  over  the 
desert,  and  establishing  towns  with  all  thdr  refine- 
ments of  arts  and  manufactures  where  there  was 
formerly  a  wilderness,  destroy  the  hunting-grounds 
of  die  savage,  and  expel  him  with  the  wild  beasts, 
hisnaturalprey,  from  these  seats  of  industry.  Thna 
driven  farther  into  the  woods,  he  is  reduced  to  fight  • 

for  his  subsistence  with  other  tribes  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  himself,  and  with  whom  he  has  more  chance 
of  waging  an  equal  war.  Room  and  subsistence  be- 
ing indispensame  to  the  fiirther  multiplication  of  the 
spedes,  every  combined  movement  among  mankind 
in  quest  of  these  objects  is  the  signal  of  discord;  the 
savage  tribes,  confined  to  the  more  remote  and  un« 
firequented  parts  of  the  earth,  mutually  exterminate 
eaoi  oUier  by  Uieir  constant  and  ferodqns  hosdlity; 
and  the  pastoral  nations  carry  on  equally  destructive 
contests  with  each  other,  or  with  more  civilized  com- 
munities. Barbaiitai  and  dvilization  are  in  this  man* 
ner  the  natural  enemies  of  cadi  other ;  and  a  most 
inveterate  war  is  the  inevitdile  conscqucnee  of  this 
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Emigration,  hostility.  Op  the  i88U«  of  the  contest,  the  very  ex- 
^«^^Y^<"^  istence  of  both  parties  is  staked.  To  the  vanquish- 
ed^ nothing  remains  but  to  perish  by  famine  or  the 
destroying  sword.  If  the  barbarous  invaders  pre- 
vail, all  traces  of  civilization  are  swept  away — the 
form  of  society  is  changed — ^its  institutions  destroy- 
ed, and  the  nation  itself  reduced  under  the  most  de- 
grading bondage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  barba- 
rians are  repelled,  they  have  no  refuge  from  destruc- 
tion. There  is  no  alternative  between  victory  and 
death,  and  thus  both  parties  mutually  fight  with  the 
fury  of  desperation.  But,  wheve  the  resources  of  a 
civilized  state  are  vigorously  called  forth  for  the  com- 
mon safety,  those  formidable  inroads  will  be  gener- 
ally repelled,  and  the  country  saved  from  the  igno- 
miny of  a  barbarian  yoke. 

To  this  principle,  namely,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  increase  of  subsistence  and  of  population, 
we  may  trace  that  spirit  of  emigration  and  of  con- 
Empire  wu  quest  which  prevaileci  universally  among  all  the  pas- 
oYerthiown.  toral  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  character 
and  manners  of  those  rude  tribes  have  been  powerful- 
ly delineated  by  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  Mr  Malthus  has  added  a  fine  historical 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  emigrations 
which,  after  a  long  train  of  political  convulsions,  ter- 
minated at  length  in  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
,  power.  It  appears,  that  all  that  vast  portion  of  the 
earth,  from  the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  confines  of  China,  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
population  of  shepherds.  These,  though  distinguish- 
ed into  separate  nations,  possessing  a  strong  principle 
of  unity  in  the  common  tie  of  their  congenial  man- 
ners, easily  coalesced  under  an  enterprising  leader 
for  any  scheme  of  emigration  or  conquest.  Deriving 
their  subsistence  from  pasture  and  the  chace,  their 
ordinary  life  was  one  of  constant  miction,  in  which 
they  were  inured  to  fatigue,  and  instructed  in  the 
use  of  all  warlike  weapons ;  they  were  skilful  horse- 
men—expert in  archery  and  in  throwing  the  lance, 
and  extremely  active  in  all  their  movements.  In  this 
wide  ocean  of  barbarism,  the  stream  of  emi^tion 
was  either  impelled  eastward,  as  accidental  circum- 
stances directed,  against  the  flourishing  empires  of 
Asia,  or  westward  against  the  Roman  empire,  within 
whose  precincts  the  whole  civilization  of  the  western 
world  was  comprised,  and  alternately,  as  it  reached 
either  of  these  empires,  their  whole  collected  strength 
was  found  necessary  to  withstand  the  shock.  Of  the 
great  empires  of  Asia  some  were  subverted  by  the 
formidable  inroads  of  those  wandering  tribes;  and 
in  Europe,  the  doubtful  balance  of  the  world's 
destiny  mquently  trembled  between  barbarism  and 
civilization.  At  an  early  period,  Rome  was  assailed 
by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  an  irruption  of 
the  Gauls  had  well  nigh  crushed  her  rising  power. 
In  after  times,  the  Cimbri,  emigrating  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  were,  after  they  had  destroyed  five 
consular  armies,  arrested  in  their  victorious  career 
by  Marius,  when  the  whole  nation  almost  was  ex- 
terminated. The  subsequent  contests  of  Julius  . 
Caesar,  of  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Gerroanicus,  with 
tiie  Gauls  and  Germans,  still  attested  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  impressed  upon  the  barba- 
rians a  salutary  terror  of  the  Roman  name.     Re- 


pelled from  the  Roman  frontier,  their  superfiaoufl  Bmigntioix. 
resources  would  naturally  be  consumed  m  intet-  ^  y.  — » 
tine  wars  with  each  other  for  room  and  subsist- 
ence, until  the  power  of  population  renewing  the 
strength  of  those  warlike  communities,  prepared 
them  for  fresh  conflicts  with  the  civilized  world. 
Accordingly,  we  find  them,  in  the  decHne  of  the 
empire,  renewing  their  irruptions  on  the  Roman 
territory.  During  the  successive  administraticxi  of 
a  series  of  feeble  princes,  the  empire  was  assailed  by 
new  swarms,  and  the  degenerate  Romans  had  re* 
course  to  the  dangerous  policy  of  bribing  the  enemy 
whom  they  could  no  longer  conquer.  This  fatal  dis- 
closure of  wealth  and  weakness  soon  excited  the  cu- 
pidity of  new  enemies,  who  broke  through  the  ill- 
guarded  frontier,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates' of 
Rome.  ^  The  country  became  one  universal  scene  of 
rapine  and  oppression,  and  it  was  only  by  the  vi- 
gour and  activity  of  Aurelian,  Probus,  and  Diocle- 
tian, that  the  tottering  empire  was  saved  from  its  i* 
nal  overthrow.  During  this  interval,  the  barbarians 
wasted  their  population  in  bloody  hostilities  with 
each  other,  until  nature,  more  powerful  to  renovate 
than  war  to  destroy^  recruiting  their  numbers,  en- 
abled them  to  set  out  on  new  emigrations,  with  un- 
diminished strength.  During  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  was  again  cal- 
led forth  to  repel  a  new  invasion  of  those  destroying 
hordes.  They  were  vanquished  on  every  side,  and 
driven  into  the  mountains,  where  it  is  calculated 
that  about  100,000  of  them  perished  from  cold  and 
famine.  Other  invaders  now  arose,  who  were  routed 
and  dispersed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  warlike  Ju- 
lian, and  pursued  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  Ger«. 
man  forests;  but  those  signal  successes  obtained  for 
the  declining  empire  no  relief  from  incessant  attacks, 
and  the  reign  of  Valentinian  was  one  continued  con- 
test with  the  invading  hosts.  ''  The  fkte  of  Rome," 
Mr  Malthus  observes^  '*  was  at  length  determined  by 
an  irresistible  emigration  of  the  Huns,  from  the  east 
and  north,  which  precipitated  on  the  empire  the 
whole  body  of  the  Goths;"  and  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many, goaded  on  by  this  powerful  impulse^  were 
driven,  en  masse,  on  the  Roman  provinces.  "  An 
emigration,"  Mr  Malthus  continues,  ''of  400,000 
persons  issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Baltic 
which  had  poured  forth  the  m3nriad8  of  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  during  the  vigour  of  the  republic  When 
this  host  was  destroyed  by  war  and  famine,  other 
adventurers  succeeded..  The  Suevi,  the  Vandals, 
the  Alani,  the  Burgundians,  passed  the  Rhine  never 
more  to  ^retreat.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled 
were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders. 
Clouds  of  barbarians  seemed  to  collect  firom  all  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Gathering  fresh  oark-* 
ness  and  terror  as  they  rolled  on,  the  congregated 
bodies  at  length  obscured  the  sun  of  Italy,  and  sunk 
the  western  world  in  night" 

So  long  as  such  an  extensive  space  of  Europe  and 
Asia  was  occupied  by  these  pastoral  tribes,  the  re- 
pose of  the  civilized  world  was  constantly  assailed 
by  their  barbarous  invasions;  and|  in  the  course 
of  their  various  expeditions,  the  finest  countries  of 
Europe  were  taken  possession  of  and  plundered. 
The  same  principle  of  increase,  which  was  the  ori« 
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£niigrBtioD.gina]  cause  of  all  these  movements^  still  continued 
^•— »V^«i^  to  operate  with  undiminished  force ;  but  while  the 
central  countries  of  Europe  remained  in  possession 
of  their  recent  conquerors,  there  was  little  chance 
of  easily  wresting  from  them  what  they  had  so  hard- 
ly won  ;  and  the  spirit  of  emigration  being  therefore 
checked  and  confined  for  a  time  within  narrower  li- 
mits by  land,  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north 
found  vent  for  their  overflowing  numbers  by  sea. 
During  the  distractions  which  ensued  in  Europe 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne^  their  mari- 
time enterprises  were  prosecuted  with  great  vigour, 
and  they  spread  their  devastations  over  Lower  Sax- 
ony, Friezland,  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  They  ra- 
vaged the  coasts  of  France,  pillaging  and  burning  her 
finest  towns,  and  at  length  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  her  finest  provinces.  The  British  isles  were 
for  200  years  exposed  to  their  ravages ;  and,  during 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  their  plunder- 
ing expeditions  were  directed  against  all  the  most 
poweri\il  nations  in  Europe,  until  at  length  the  im- 
proving powers  of  these  countries,  developed  by 
civilisation,  and  direc^ted  by  policy,  were  found  suffi- 
cient to  repel  all  such  irregular  inroads.  It  was  in. 
this  manner  that  the  growing  strength  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  laid  the  foundation  for  that  important 
change  of  manners  among  the  northern  nations^ 
under  the  influence  of  which,  habits  of  emigration 
and  plunder  have  been  superseded  by  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  From  this  period,  the  re- 
pose of  the  civilized  world  has  never  been  seriously 
endangered  by  the  migrations  of  any  barbarous  na- 
,  tion;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  such  contests  will  ever 
be* renewed.  The  pastoral  tribes  were  formidable 
from  the  vast  space  over  which  they  were  allowed  to 
range.  They  are  now  reduced  within  much  narrow- 
er limits.  Most  of  them  have  been  reclaimed  from 
their  rude  habits  and  triuned  to  industry.  What  has 
been  thus  lost  to  savage  life  has  been  gained  by  dvi- 
lixation.  The  resources  of  the  one  have  been  in- 
creased, as  those  of  the  other  have  diminished.  It 
does  not  appear,  therefor^,  from  the  present  aspect 
of  the  world,  that  civilized  man  has  any  farther  in- 
justice to  dread  from  his  savage  brethren.  These 
views  are  eloquently  enforced  by  Gibbon,  in  the  phi- 
losophical and  striking  view  of  the  leading  causes 
which  conduced  to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire, 
with  which  he  closes  his  history.  "  Such  formidable 
emigrations,"  he  observes,  ''  can  no  longer  issue 
from  the  North;  and  the  long  repose,  which  has 
been*  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population,  is  the 
happy  consequence  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  agri- 
culture. Instead  of  some  rude  villages,  thinly  scat- 
tered among  its  woods  and  morasses,  Germany  now 
produces  a  list  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  wfdl- 
ed  towns ;  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Swe^ 
den,  and  Poland,  have  been  successively  establish- 
ed; and  the  Hanse  merchants,  with  the  Teutonic 
knights,  have  extended  their  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  aa  the  Gidf  of  Finland.  From 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  eastern  ocean,  Russia  now 
assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  empire. 
The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are  introduced 
on  the  bank9  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  an4  the  Lena; 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been 


taught  to  tremble  and  obey.    The  reign  of  indepen-  Emigrotion. 
dent  barbarism  is  now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span  ;  ^"^'V*^^ 
and  die  remnant  of  Calmucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose 
forces  may  be  almost  numbered,  cannot  seriously 
excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  republic  of 
Europe."  • 

In  modem  times,  since  the  progress  of  improve-  Chuacter  of 
ment  has  restrained  the  licence  of  those  rude  tribes,  ^  °>ok 
the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest  has  chiefly  ap-^*^"" 
peared  among  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world,  ^j^^' 
by  whose  encroachments  the  barbarous  nations  have 
been  oppressed.  The  discovery  of  the  immense  con- 
tinent of  America,  which  was  chiefly  overspread 
with  savage  tribes,  or  with  nations  in  the  infiincy  of 
improvement,  presented  a  vast  outlet  to  the  over- 
flowing population  of  civilized  Europe,  and  the  re« 
puted  wealth  of  those  newly  discovered  countries, 
which  were  found  to  contain  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  soon  attracted  crowds  of  adventurers  from 
every  quarter.  The  first  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  New  World  were  for  the  undisguised  pur- 
poses of  rapine  and  conquest  They  were  purely 
military,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  settlement  as 
to  plunder;  and  it  was  only  after  the  first  race  of  ad- 
venturers had  perished,  that  the  emigrants  began  to 
establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  country. 
With  this  view  they  resorted  to  such  measures  of 
violence  and  cruelty,  Uiat,  in  most  cases,  thev  either 
extirpated  the  original  inhabitants,  or  brought  them 
under  the  roost  gallipg  bondage,  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  fled  into  the  deserts  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  oppressors,  and  where  they 
subsist  in  sava^  independence,  the  cruel  injuries 
which  they  originally  suffered  is  still  attested  in  their 
inveterate  hostOity  to  the  Spanish  settlers.  The  set- 
tlements of  the  European  states  in  North  America 
were  not  planned  upon  exactly  the  same  principles 
of  open  violence.  The  savage  tribes,  by  which  this 
portion  of  the  continent  was  inhabited,  presented  no 
such  temptations  to  the  avarice  of  civihzed  nations, 
and  the  nrst  emigrants  who  were  sent  out  had  no- 
thing else  in  view  but  to  cultivate  the  country  for 
their  subsistence.  Agriculture  and  not  conquest  was 
their  original  object.  They  offered  no  violence  to 
the  native  tribes.  All  they  required  was  a  space  of 
unoccupied  territory  on  which  to  settle,  which  was 
generally  procured  without  any  difficulty.  But,  as 
the  colony  grew  and  flourished,  and  began  to  re- 
quire an  extension  of  territory,  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the'  country  quickly  perceived  that  they  would 
soon  be  dispossessed  of  their  hunting-grounds  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  new  settlers.  They  had 
committed  the  capital  error  of  allowing  the  colonists 
to  take  root  in  the  country,  and  they  now  endea- 
voured to  correct  this  error,  when  it  was  too  late. 
They  accordii^ly  entered  into  combinations  for  the 
purpose  of  extermmating  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try, and  those  infant  establishments  were  alternately 
assailed  by  secret  treachery  or  open  violence.  An 
eoually  inveterate  warfare  was  in  this  manner  begun 
with  those  who  settled  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, aJs  with  those  who  had  commenced  their  career 
with  open  violence,  and  the  object  of  contest  was 
the  possession  of  the  country.  From  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  new  settlers,  it  was  obvious  that 
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JSpNfmtioo.  the  kfid  Would  be  speedHy  overspread  with  their  in- 
^^'yii^^  creasing  numbers,  and  the  whole  being  coaverted  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  there  woidd  be  no  room 
for  the  nunting  tribes.  This  was  the  plain  and  ob- 
yious  principle  of  the  war  which  was  now  commen- 
ced. But  the  issue  of  a  contest  between  the  civilized 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  assisted  by  the  modem  im-* 
provement  of  fire-arms,  and  the  mere  hunter  of  the 
desert,  could  not  be  for  a  moiAent  doubtful.  The 
arts  and  policy  of  Europe  accordingly  proved  too 
^  *  powerful  for  the  Indian  savage.  He  has  been  gra« 
dually  pushed  back,  by  the  progress  of  the  Euro- 
pean colonies,  into  Mb  native  deserts;  and  though  he 
nas  occasionally  disturbed  their  progress  by  his  pre- 
datory inroads,  yet  the  inveterate  warfare  in  most 
cases  subsisting  between  the  aborigines  and  the  new 
settlers,  by  saving  all  perplexing  or  fruitless  nego- 
tiations respecting  the  cession  of  territory,  and  by 
reducing  the  matter  to  the  plain  issue  of  force,  has, 
upcm  the  whole,  favoured  the  progress  of  the  civiliz- 
ed encroadier  on  the  territory  of  the  savage.  The 
war  of  extermination  which  was  commenced  between 
the  two  classes  was  sure  to  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  A  ouicker  process,  indeed, 
could  scarcely  have  been  devised  for  clearing  the 
country  of  its  barbarous  incumbrances ;  and,  how- 
ever cruel  and  unjust  this  may  appear,  such  are  un- 
questionably the  harsh  means  by  wnich  the  improve- 
ment of  the  North  American  continent  has  been 
brought  about.  The  poor  savage  has  been  driven 
irom  his  territory  and  his  home  to  make  way  for  the 
industrious  tiller  of  the  ground.  ,  The  bouxidaries  of 
the  wilderness  have  been  sradually  narrowed  by  the 
progress  of  cultivation,— the  country  has  been  clear- 
ed m  its  forests  and  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  same 
merciless  process  of  destruction;  and  upon  the  ruins 
of  this  state  of  society  the  system  of  social  improve- 
ment has  been  reared.  To  the  doubtful  frontier  of 
the  American  territory,  where  civilized  gives  place 
to  savage  life,  it  is  well  known,  that  crowds  of  ad- 
venturous emigrants  resort,  diqwnsing  with  the  ad« 
vantages,  and  exempted  from  all  the  restraints  of 
social  life.  Here  they  act  in  the  double  capadty  ak 
cultivators  and  huntsmen,  partly  civilized,  and  partly 
savage,  until,  by  the  advance  of  new  emigrants,  they 
are  gradually  surrounded  with  improvement  on  every 
side,  and  are  at  length  brought  within  the  pale  of 
order  and  law.  Tired  of  this  control,  and  anxious 
to  resume  their  free  and  licentious  habits,  they  dis- 
pose of  theur  lands  to  emigrants  of  a  more  settled 
.character,  and  again  take  tineir  station  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert,  there  to  bear  the  brunt  of  savage  hos- 
tility, to  hunt  and  to  cultivate,  and  by  their  resolute 
and  ferocious  habits,  to  repress  the  inroads  of  the 
exasperated  Indians,  and  to  act  the  part  of  successful 
pioneers,  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  population.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
country  gradually  assumes  the  aspect  of  civilization-— 
that  the  field  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  dwellings 
of  men  are  seen  to  take  place  of  the  haunts  of 
wild  beasts.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  policy  of 
the  American'  government,  in  r^^ard  to  the  native 
tribes,  has  unilormly  been  humane  and  enlightened; 
their  original  right  of  occupancy  has  always  been 
respected,  and  the  cession  oftheir  territory  has  g&k 


neralJy  been  procured  in  Ueu  of  some  satisfactory  Bwigratiop. 
equivalent  ofiered  and  received.  But  the  licentious-  >■  y  i*^ 
ness  and  crudties  under -which  the  Indians  have 
been  oppressed,  were  committed  by  individuals  be* 
yond  the  precincts  of  law  or  government— they 
were  besides  glossed  over  under  the  specious  *^ifgwifff? 
of  legitimate  hostility;  and  there  was  no  one  to 
|dead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Indians.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  power  of  government  could  be 
exerted  with  little  effect  in  favour  of  the  native 
tribes;  and  accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
many  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  American  territory 
were  with  difficulty  wrested  from  their  original  pos- 
sessors, after  a  most  severe  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

In  its  present  condition,  America  presents  «  grand  Ameria* 
outlet  to  the  surplus  pcmuladon  of  Europe.  It  isthegtmt 
the  natural  asylum  of  all  those  who  are  flying  "*S^?J|L- 
quest  of  subsistence  from  the  over-crowded  cominn--  Bnagrmtioii. 
nitles  of  the  old  world.  The  inhabitants  of  America 
have  before  them  an  untoudied  and  fertile  country, 
about  2000  miles  in  extent  (countinff  from  their  Inost 
remote  settlements  to  the  Pacific  Ocean^,  in  whidi 
for  centuries  to  come  their  po^^nlation  wiH  have  friU 
scope  to  expand.  Here  there  is  an  amf^e  eupply  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  which  yields  abuncbnoe 
of  food,  while  its  cultivation  ^ves  rise  to  a  oonslant 
demand  for  new  labourers.  Wages  are  consequmt- 
ly  high,  the  labourer  lives  in  comfort ;  and  if  he  is 
industrious,  he  becomes  in  his  turn  a  purchaser  of 
land,  from  the  savings  which  he  aocnmnlates.  If, 
from  the  ranid  increase  ci  population,  the  demand 
for  labour  snould  be  satisfied,  and  wages  should  fiill, 
tiiis  is  the  signidibr  new  emigrations,  and  for  the  oe^ 
cupation  of  an  additimial  portion  of  tiie  uncultivated 
territory ;  and  thus  the  abundance  of  land,  and  the 
constant  demand  for  labour  in  the  western  districts^ 
maintains  it  at  a  high  price  in  every  ]pt  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  drcumstances,  it  is  inani« 
fest  that  a  labourer,  provided  he  can  transport  his  la^ 
bour  from  the  overstocked  market  of  Europe  to  the 
understocked  market  of  America,  will  dispose  of  it 
to  better  advantage.  He  will  unquestionably  im-* 
prove  his  condition  if  he  can  but  once  readi  tms  ad^ 
vantageous  market  for  his  labour.  But  if  he  is  al- 
ready sinking  under  the  miseries  of  his  oondftion  in 
Europe,  the  exnence  of  a  voyage  to  America,  and 
even  if  this  could  be  borne,  the  urther  expenoe  of  a 
long  joum^  inland,  before  he  reaches  the  western 
provinces,  rorms,  in  most  cases,  an  insuperable  hu 
to  his  onigration;  and  if  the  attempt  is  mode  with 
insufficient  means,  it  becomes  an  extremely  hazard- 
ous experiment,  and  may  ultimately  increase,  in 
?lace  of  alleviating,  the  nnseries  of  the  emigrant, 
'hat  the  inland  states  of  America  affi>rd  extraordi- 
nary encouragement  to  labourers,  is  a  point  establi8h<^ 
ed  beyond  idl  dispute ;  but  the  difficult  still  re- 
mains of  reaching  this  desirable  countiy;  and  to 
this,  which  is  the  important  question,  the  attention 
of  emigrants  should  be  directed.  It  is  iheir  businesa 
to  reflect,  not  merely  whether  it  would  be  desirid)le 
to  reach  America,  but  whether  diey  have  the  means 
of  transporting  themselves  to  so  great  a  distance. 

Besides  those  in  the  condition  of  kbourers,  there  Bifficoitics 
is  another  dass  of  adventurers,  to  whom  enMg«-'Ji^Sf* 
tion  to  the  western  states  of  America  presents  a^^j^j]}^ 
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Emigntioa.  favourable   chance    of  improving  their  condition. 
'^^'Y^  These  are  larmers  with  a  moderate  capital.     An 
allotment  of  land  may  be  purchased  in  the  unset- 
tled parts  of  the  country^  at  the  government  price 
of  two  dollars  j9fr  acre;  and  an  emigrant  who  can 
ailbrd  to  buy  and  to  caltivate  100  or  200  acres,  and 
acts  with  due  discretion  and  skill,  may  not  only  pro- 
mi^  himself  a  sure  asylum  ftom  want,  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  country  being  settled  all 
around  him,  and  his  property  rapidly  improving  in 
value,  he  will  realize  an  independent  pfovision  for 
himself  and  ftamly,    A  removal  to  America,  however, 
like  every  other  important  step  in  human  life,  should 
be  gone  about  with  caution ;  it  should  be  undertaken, 
not  upon  any  romantic  &ncies  of  ideal  happiness, 
which  are  sure  to  be  disappointed,  but  on  sober  cal- 
culations of  prudence.    Consequences  must  be  cool* 
ly  considered— opposite  inconveniences  deliberate- 
Iv  balanced — sanguine  expectations  must  be  tried  by 
the  test  a£  experience— fan^  must  give  place  to 
reality,  and  what  is  calmly  planned  must  he  vigor- 
ously executed.     It  is  only  in  this  manner,  when 
emigration  is  deliberately  chosen,  that  it  promises 
to  be  a  beneficial  measure;    and,    even    in   this 
case,  there  are  many  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments which  tiie  emi^nt  will  have  to  encoun- 
ter.    These  consist  chiefly  in  the  difficulty  of  ef- 
fecting a  settlement,  and  of  subsisting  until  the 
land  jrields  its  first  produce — ^in  the  herculean  labour 
of  clearing  ground  which  is  covered  with  a  thick 
forest — ^m  the  danger  to  a  European  constitution 
fWmi  the  laborious  drudgen^  of  felnng  trees,  and  af- 
'    terwards  pursuing  game  in  the  woods  for  a  scanty 
subsistence,  during  which  the  exhausted  body  is  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  dews  of  ni^ht — and  finally,  in  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  country  m  the  vicinity  of  the  na- 
vigable rivers,  where  the  choicest  land  is  diiefly  to  be 
found.    All  these  disadvantages  and  dangers  should 
enter  into' the  estimate  of  the  emigrant,  that,  when 
they  occur,  they  may  be  resolutely  met     From  the 
concurring  accounts  of  all  those  who  have  lately  vi- 
sited the  United  States,  it  appears  that  no  other 
class,  excepting  countrv  labourers,  mechanics,  and 
farmers,  could  be  at  all  certain  of  improving  their 
condition  by  emig^tion.     There  may  occasionally  be 
a  favourable  opening  for  the  employment  of  capital 
in  manui&ctures  or  m  commerce ;  but  opportunities 
of  this  sort  cannot  be  reasonably  calculated  on  by 
those  who  are  at  a  distance ;   and  emigration  with 
any  such  views  would  be  a  rash  and  highly  ineligible 
experiment     In  tiie  American  community,  there  are 
no  vacancies  for  professional  men  of  any  description. 
Emign.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  great  cause 

tiem  from  of  emigration  is  the  want  of  subsistence,  and  that 
the  High,  ^here  a  commonil^  is  prosperous  and  happy,  man- 
kind will  follow  their  natural  propensity  to  settle- 
ment and  rest  But  this  general  cause  is  freouentl^ 
aided  by  other  causes,  originating  in  those  cnanges 
of  manners,  to  whidi  the  progress  of  society  is  con- 
stantly giving  rise.  In  consequence  of  that  great 
revolution  which  took  place  in  modem  manners, 
when  the  feudal  system  was  superseded  in  Europe 
by  the  progress  of  commerce  and  industrjr,  the  nu- 
merous retainers  of  the  great  landed  propnetors  were 
thrown  loose  upon  society,  and  reduced  to  quit  their 
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fonner  abodes  in  quest  of  a  new  settlement     Pricnr  Emigration. 
to  the  improvement  of  industry,  there  was  no  way  ^^'^'^^ 
in  which  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  could  consume 
their  surplus  produce,  but  in  maintaining  a  retinue 
of  idle  dependants,  who  repaid,  by  their  fidelity  in 
>  war,  the  bountjr  on  which  they  subristed  during 
peace.    No  ec^uivalent  existed  for  which  they  would 
etchange  their  revenues,  which  were  accorditigly 
wasted  in  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  in  these 
times  a  train  of  idle  retainers  was  the  never-failing 
appendage  of  wealth  and  greatness.    But  when  com- 
merce and  industry  began  to  supply  the  landed  pro- 
prietors with  a  new  equivalent  in  which  their  sur- 
plus produce  could  be  expended,  thehr  idle  retain- 
ers were  gradually  dismissed,  and  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  by  which  they  were  supported,  was 
now  laid  out  by  the  landlord  in  expensive  luxuries 
and  refinements.    In  the  more  improved  parts  of  the 
country,  all  those  changes  have  already  taken  place. 
The  land  is  invariably  let  for  the  highest  rent  that 
can  be  procured,  and  the  superfluous  population 
from  which  it  has  been  freed  is  absorbed  in  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  society.     But,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  these  changes  are  not  yet  fully  accom- 
plished.    Traces  are  still  to  be  chsoemed  of  that 
ancient  state  of  manners  which  was  formerly  pre- 
valent all  over  the  country,  but  which  are  now 
fast  disappearing  before  the  progress  of  improved 
cultivation.     Until  aboilt  the  year  1745,  the  landed 
estates  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  occo-         / 
pied  by  tenants,  who  paid  for  the  possession   of 
the  land  rather  in  military  services  than  in  money ; 
and  though,  after  this  period,  these  services  were 
of  littie  use  to  the  proprietors,    yet  from  habit, 
and  the  influence  of  old  attachments,  the  tenantry 
were  still  continued  on  their  lands.     The  obvious 
interest  of  the  proprietor  in  letting  his  lands  to 
the  best  advantage,  has  gradually  brc^e  the  force 
of  these  old  feudal  connections,  and  the  hereditary 
occupants  of  the  Highland  estates  are  now  ejected 
by  the  landlord,  to  make  way  for  a  more  improved 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  for  more  profitable  tenants. 
Under  the  old  system,  as  manjr  inhabitants  were  set- 
tled on  the  land  as  it  could  maintain ;  under  the  new 
system,  no  more  hands  are  maintained  on  it  than 
can  be  profitably  employed ;  and  the  superfluous  la- 
bourers or  tenants,  who  are  thus  removed  from  Uie 
spot  which  their  famUies  have  possessed  for  centu- 
ries, naturally  turn  their  views  to  America,  where 
there  are  boundless  tracks  of  unoccupied  land  ready 
to  receive  them.     Their  early  habits  and  mode  of 
life  entirely  disqualify  them  for  mercantile  business. 
Ejected  from  their  hereditary  possessions,  they  are 
in  a  manner  outcasts  in  their  native  land,  and,  in 
search  of  some  new  place  of  rest,  they  voluntarily 
c^uit  their  kindred  and  their  home.     Lord  Selkirk, 
in  his  able  publication  On  the  State  of  the  Hjgklands  of 
Scotland,  points  out  the  strong  motives  which  prompt 
the  Scotch  Highbmder  to  emiffration,  in  preference 
to  settling  at  home  as  a  day  kmourer  or  a  manufac- 
turer.    <'  The  manners  of  a  town,"  he  observes,  "  the 
practice  of  sedentary  labour  under  the  roof  of  a  ma- 
nufactory, present  to  the  Highlander  a  most  irksome 
c^trast  to  nis  former  life.     The  independence  and 
irregularity  to  which  h^  is  accustomed,  approaeh  to 
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£iiugntkm.that  of  the  nvige;  Ins  actintf  U  oocukmaUv  called 
^y  ^>'  forth  to  the  utmost  stieleh^  in  ooodttcting  his  boat 
through  boisterous  wares*  or  in  traversing  the  wild- 
est mountains  amidst  the  storms  of  winter.  But  these 
efforts  axt  snceeedwl  by  intervals  of  indolence  equal- 
ly extreme.  He  is  accustomed  to  occasional  exer^ 
tions  of  agricultaral  labour,  but  without  any  habits 
of  regular  and  steady  industry;  and  he  has  not  the 
least  experience  of  sedentary  employments,  for  whidi, 
most  mqoently,  the  prejudices  of  his  iiubncy  have 
taimht  hun  to  entertain  a  contempt." 

The  emigratians  finom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
have  always  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
meat,  and,  from  about  the  year  1773,  they  have  been 
continued  with  little  intermission.  Of  aU  those  who 
were  thus  compelled  to  quit  their  native  land,  Ame- 
rica became  tne  natural  asylum;  and  to  different 
points  of  this  extensive  cootment  they  were  attract* 
ed  by  drcumstanoes  in  a  great  measure  acddentaL 
The  font  emigrations  were  undertaken  under  all  the 
disadvantages  and  anxie^  of  imperfect  informatioD. 
But  these  having  succeeded,  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  future  enteiprises  of  the  same  na- 
ture; and  the  Highlanders,  who  were  disposed  to 
emigrate,  naturally  chose  the  spot  where  their  friends 
were  already  settled.  In  this  way,  they  are  scatter- 
ed throughout  different  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent Some  have  formed  settlements  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  on  the  Delaware,  the  Mohawk,  and 
the  Connecticut,  while  others  have  gone  to  Geor- 
gia and  to  North  Carolina,  or  to  the  more  northeriy 
climato  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Their  choice 
of  a  settlement  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
natural  wish  of  being  near  their  friends,  by  whose 
experience  and  advice  they  would  be  assisted  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  first  establishment  A  mode 
of  conduct  more  rational,  mare  calculated  for  social 
comfort  and  for  ultimate  success,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined ;  and  if  the  interest  of  the  emigrant  had 
been  alone  considered,  no  other  plan  would  ever  have 
been  adopted. 

In  the  emigrations  planned  by  Lord  Selkirk,  other 
views  were,  however,  mingled  with  the  original  and 
simple  purpose  of  these  expeditions.  In  place  of 
'  assisting  the  Highlanders  in  thdr  own  natural  and 
rational  pbm  of  joining  their  friends  already  settled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  his  purpose,  as 
he  himself  states,  was  to  detach  them  from  those  n»* 
tural  ties;  to  counteract  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  follow  their  friends  and  relations ;  and  to 
collect  them  into  a  new  settlement,  under  die  do- 
minion of  the  mother  coontrv.  After  pointing  out 
the  strong  inducements  which  the  emigrants  have  to 
collect  in  particular  spots,  to  which  the  presence  of 
their  friends  and  connections  impart  Uie  attraction 
almost  of  another  home,  be  observes,  that,  to  over- 
come these  motives,  it  is  indispensable  that  *'  some 
strong  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  the  first 
party,  who  will  settle  in  the  situation  offered  to  them. 
To  detached  individuals,"  he  continues,  '^  it  would 
be  difficult  to  offer  advantages  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  pleasure  of  being  settled  among  friends, 
as  well  as  the  assistance  they  miffht  expect  firom  re- 
lations. But  a  considerable  body  of  people,  con- 
nected  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  may  have 
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less  avenioo  to  trjr  a  new  sitnaliaD.''  Loid  ScUurkSaqgntioL 
objects  to  emigration,  where  the  adventurers  are  al-  w*y^wr 
lowed  to  follow  their  own  notions,  and  settle  in  de- 
tadbed  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  American  ter« 
ritory>  because  it  scatters  the  national  resources, 
whidi  he  proposes  to  keep  together,  by  indudng  the 
enugrsnts  to  settle  in  the  British  colonies,  **  where" 
he  observes,  ''they  would  be  oi  national  ntiliqr," 
and  where  aHl  the  peculiarities  of  their  language  and 
manners  might  be  meserved.  He  seems  atao  to  ima- 
gine, that,  if  the  Highlanders  were  settled  on  the 
Canadian  frontier,  they  would  form  an  admirable 
outpost  to  guard  the  colony  from  the  intrusion  of 
American  settlers,  apd  from  the  worse  plague  of 
American  principles,  of  which  he  entertains  a  great 
dread,  and  against  which  he  considers  the  inveterate 
loyalty  oi  ^  Highlanders  as  an  admirable  barrier. 
In  pursuance  of  those  views,  a  colony  of  Highland- 
ers was  induced,  by  Lord  Selkirk,  to  settle  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  where 
an  establishment  was  formed,  and  where,  in  the 
course  of  about  two  years,  a  supply  of  subsistence 
was  produced  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  settlers. 
Another  colony  was  afterwards  conductcxl  to  the 
westempartsof  Upper  Canada*  Of  the  progress  of 
this  colony,  different  and  contradictory  accounts  have 
been  circulated.  Thus  far,  we  bdieve,  however^  is 
certain,  that  Lord  Selkirk's  projects  nve  rise  from 
the  first  to  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  on  toe  part  of  the 
Nortk-mtH  Canadian  Fur  (Jompany  ;  and  thi^  afler 
various  acts  of  hostility  and  saoiffuinaiy  outrage^  die 
settlement  was  attacked  by  a  bod  v  of  their  servante, 
who  barbarouslv  put  to  the  sword  the  greater  part  of 
the  settlers,  and  nearly  extirpated  ^e  colony.  From 
this  calamity  it  is  said  to  have  revived,  and,  from  the 
aocessian  of  nQW  settlers,  its  inlubitants  are  reported 
to  amount  to  dibut  500.  "^ 

To  the  plans  oi  emigration,  set  on  fiiot  hy  Lord 
Selkirk,  there  is  this  strong  and  general  objection, 
that  they  propose  to  accomplish  M>jects,  in  which 
the  emjgrant  has  not  the  most  remote  intoest,  and 
for  whidi  all  the  comfiort,  as  well  as  the  solid  advan- 
tages which  he  would  derive  from  the  intercourse  of 
his  relations  and  friends,  are  uselessly  sacrificed. 
The  sole  purpose  for  whidi  he  quits  his  country,  is 
to  procure  a  settlement  in  another  on  the  most 
eBsy  and  advantageous  terms ;  this  is  his  only  mo* 
tive  for  embarking  in  so  haaardous  an  enteipfise ; 
and  whatever  is  unconnected  with  his  ultimate  pro- 
sperity and  happiness,  is  entirely  foreign  to  themain 
clnect  of  his  voyage.  To  settle  among  frioids  and 
relations,  whose  comfort  and  assistance  is  material 
to  the  emigrant,  or  in  a  country  which  has  Uie  be- 
nefit of  a  free  and  enlightened  government,  where 
he  is  sture  of  protecticm,  and  i/moe,  as  much  as 
possible,  he  may  have  all  the  helps  of  civilisation  to 
skdlitete  his  progress,  is  wise  and  rational ;  and  there 
is  something  unnatural,  as  well  as  revesting,  in  the 
notion  oi  extinguishing  all  those  social  feelings 
which  bind  the  emigrant  to  his  friends  and  relations, 
and  which  revive,  even  on  a  foreign  shore,  the  image 
of  his  native  land.  Accordinff  to  Lord  Selkirk's 
plan,  the  emigrant  is  deprived  of  all  those  oonso* 
laticxis;  and  he  is  tempted  totiya  new  situatioOy 
for  the  vague  and  chimerical  purpose'of  concen* 
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EmignitioD.tniting^  for  the  benefit  of  liie  mother  country^  re* 
'^■i-^Y^v^  flources  which  voald  be  otherwiie  scattered;  or  for 
the  8tni  more  chimerical  piurjMMe  of  guarding  the 
Canadian  frontier  from  the  inroad  of  American 
principles.  ThtBe  are  political  objects  in  which  the 
emigrant  has  not  the  most  remote  int^l^est.  For« 
merTy>  tiie  emi|prants  fVom  the  Highlands  had  almost 
the  whole  contment  of  North  America  open  to  their 
choice.  They  could  settle  among  their  countrymen 
and  relations,  amid  the  blessings  of  dviliaalion  and 
of  regular  government.  Acooraing  to  Lord  Selkirk's 
plan,  they  a)«  thrown  upon  precisely  the  very  worst 
portion  oif  the  American  continent-— withdrawn  ftom 
the  more  genial  climes  of  the  South—exposed  to  the 
long  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and  separated 
from  their  friends.  The  first  body  of  emigrants, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Selkirk,  were  settled  on  an 
island  in  tne  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  in  a  desolate 
spot,  thirty  milea  fhym  any  habitation,  in  "  circum- 
stances scarcely  more  favourable,"  as  he  himself 
observes,  *'  than  if  the  island  had  been  complete- 
ly desert.'*  His  second  colony  was  established  on 
the  continent,  ftr  to  the  westward  of  an jr  settlement, 
«nd  wholly  widiont  the  precincts  of  civilisation  or 
r^^lar  government  It  was  accordingly  either 
altogether,  or  nearly  crushed  by  violence;  and  this 
fatal  *  catastrophe  is  a  suitable  commentary  on  the 
original  impolicy  of  dioosing  the  desert  tor  a  set- 
tlement, ana  of  reUnquishing  the  protection  of  go- 
vernment, with  all  the  other  advantages  of  a  more 
improved  state  of  societjr.  The  happiness  and  com- 
fbrt  of  the  ccrfonists,  which  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
dple  dt  all  coloniisation,  was  made  subservient,  in 
those  plans,  to  other  objects,  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd  and  ddmerical ;  other  interests  were  allcrwed 
to  mingle  witii  that  ^reat  and  radical  interest;  and 
useless  hazards  were  incurred,— -hazards  which  were 
avoided  so  long  as  the  emigrants  were  allowed  to 
follow  the  sure  and  unerring  instincts  of  their  own 
indindual  prudence. 

The  emigrations  to  America,  which  were  formerly 
confined  to  the  HighUuids  of  SooUand,  or  to  some 
parts  of  IreUmd,  have  of  late  years  beonne  general 
£**^*tiM  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  cause  has  been,  as 
^°»8n  -^gQ^^  g^  ^^^^^  of  subsistence,  originating  in  the  want 
of  employment  to  the  lahonring  dasses.  Itiewars 
and  oevastatiiiM  which  had  prevailed  in  Europe  foe 
about  tW0nty4hre  years  pmr  to  tlie  last  peate/— the 
unpreoedented  acrmony  of  the  hostilities  we^  by 
the  diftrant  beUigevents  agunst  eachother^s  trade/— 
the  intamiptioD>  In  consequence  of  their  commep* 
dal  intercourse,  and  a  oomplicatioQ  of  other  causes 
of  niisdiief,  into  whidi  it  is  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire,  thouf^  they  were  loii|g  bme  up 
against  1^  die  ent^prise  and  industry  of  ndividuds, 
appear  to  have  at  length  terminated  in  a  complete 
and  geasral  tekgation  efaU  tbe  great  fl^ringa  of  the 
mercantile  eommuni^.  In  diese  /enrcumstanfias^ 
nambere  emigvatad  to  Amesiea  with  mioaa  anoeaaa^ 
ardans  and  hhommm,  aa  wdLaa  anhsfantid  fonneia. 
Amow  others  Mr  Birkbeek,  tm  Eii^lish  former,  hav» 
ing  sold  hiaefilects,  embarked  with  his  family  for  Ame^ 
rica,  and  purdiasedalarge  track  efnnniitivatiadtBrri- 
tor^  M  the  Wabash^  a  branch  of  the  Qhia  Having 
formed  an  eatrfiMiilimiart  in  thiawBOte  and  saqu 
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ed spot,  he  published,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  wereEmigntion. 
disposed  for  similar  enterprises,  an  account  of  his  v^^y^»i^ 
jonzney  and  subsequent  proceedings,  in  which  he 
sets  forth,  in  glowing  colours,  all  the  advantages  of 
emigration.  Other  publications  followed  of  an  op. 
posite  tendency,  and  a  controversy  was  in  this  man- 
n^  begun  on  this  impcvtant  questum.  That  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  will  improve  their  condition 
by  a  removd  to  America,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
it  is  equdly  certain,  that  the  emigrant  must  lay  his 
account  with  many  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
and  these,  perhaps,  Mr  Biikbeck  has  rather  thrown 
into  the  shade.  It  must  be  recoUected  that  he  is 
himsdf  a  successful  emigrant ;  perfectly  satisfied  bodi 
witii  the  step  he  has  taken,  and  with  the  country ; 
and  this  dispodtion  of  mind,  communicating  itsdf  to 
his  descriptions,  ia  apt  to  excite  fondfal  antidpations, 
which  the  event  may  not  redize. 

It  is  angular,  that  the  emigration  of  inhabitanta 
from  one  coontiy  to  another;  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  regarded  by  those  who  are  left  behind  with  the 
most  decided  marks  of  disapprobation.  To  sudi 
length  has  this  spirit  been  carried,  that  laws  have 
been  passed,  obstructing  emigration,  aa  if  it  was  an 
evil;  and,  with  a  view  of  still  fortber  disooniaging 
all  such  schemes,  the  most  exaggerated  aocounta 
have  been  studioudy  circulated  of  the  distresses  and 
difficulties  in  whidi  the  poor  emigrant  invdves  him- 
self by  rashhr  removing  to  a  fordgn  land.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  emigration  nas  dways  been 
viewed  bv  the  landed  proprietors  with  the  most  ex- 
treme jealousy  and  averdon,  dthovgh  it  plainly  has 
its  origin  in  Uie  measures  adopted  by  themselves  for 
the  improvement  of  thdr  own  estates.  The  fivst 
step  to  an  improved  mode  of  cahivation  n  to  dear 
the  land  of  all  its  useless  inlmbitants;  and  the  dis- 
carded tenants  are  eompdled  t»  aeek  in  a  distant 
land  that  subsistence  which  they  can  no  longer  fiad 
at  home.  Emigration  is  tiiesad  dtemative  which 
they  embrace  from  necesdty ;  they  auit  the  cherish- 
ed spot  on  which  their  fomily  has  been  settied  for 
ages,  because  they  can  no  longer  remdn,  and  to  re- 
fuse them  this  resource  appears  both  cruel  and  un- 
reasonable. Undar  the  influence  of  those  prejudices, 
a  law  was  passed  m  1808,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  securing  to^the  emigrant  good  treatment  duriiy 
hia  voyage,  but  really  with  a  view,  it  should  seem, 
of  obstructing  it  dtogethor.  By  this  law,  the  moat 
extravagant  allowanoes  are  nrescribed  to  him  both  as 
to  room  tfidfoodi  and  these  ne  ianot  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pense with.  Its  eflfect  ia  consequentiy  to  enlianoe  the 
expence  of  the  voyage,  and  to  ofistruct  emigration,  or, 
when  this  consequence  dees  net  follow,  to  waste  the 
stodi  of  the  eniigiant,  by  involving  him  in  useless  ex- 
penoes,  and  to  Itfid  him  on  a  forei^  shore  with  dimi- 
nished  resources^  It  tends,  in  this  mannar,  Bka  all 
the  other  laws  which,  in  tbs  management  of  private 
ooncems,  offidoudy  substitute  loose  and  inappliGable 
rules  for  the  prompt  saffacity  of  individiid  pcudenee, 
to  injure  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  serve.  By 
other  laws^  emigmtieD,  to  oeitain  dasse%,  is  actually 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  An  artificer  who 
attempts  to  emigrate  "  with  the  intention  of  devoting 
bit  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  ceantries."  la 
lidde  to  punishments  ialwU  a^  any  agiiit  by  w^em 
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Enrigntion  he  is  ftnooonged  to  such  an  attempt;  and^  upon 
E  iLd.  ^^  ^^^7  absurd  law,  two  oonvictions  actually  took 
v!°^TIj-  P****  **  *®  ^^^  Bailey  in  1809;  the  one  of  a  master 
^^^  who  had  offered  an  artificer  advantageous  terms  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and  the  other  of  the 
artificer  who,  having  no  work  at  home,  had  accepted 
of  those  terms.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  forsaking  his  own  pro* 
per  province  of  merely  administering  the  law,  com- 
mended highly  its  policy,  and  dwelt  at  great  length 
on  the  mischievous  crime  .with  which  the  prisoners 
stood  charged,  as  deservedly  and  severely  punish- 
able  by  law.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr  Smith, 
that  the  industry  of  an  artificer  is  his  onl;^  inheri- 
tance, and  that  to  prevent  him  £rqm  disposing  of  it 
to  the  best  advantage  is  an  unt  •warrantable  act  of 
power.  The  object  of  such  regulations  is  to  depress 
the  art  and  industry  of  other  nations,  in  order  to 
monopolize  for  our  own  industry  the  market  of  the 
world.  But  this  project,  whidi  originates  in  mer- 
cantile rivalry  of  the  most  pitiful  description,  is  as 
unjust  as  it  is  imp^tic  We  may  indeed  prevent, 
by  particular  laws,  the  exportation  and  importation 
of  certain  sorts  of  produce.  But  no  laws  can  bind 
up  the  inventive  powers  of  man,  nor  can  any  partial 
enactments  of  particular  countries  retard  the  im- 
provement of  the  world.  If  the  general  increase  of 
wealth  requires  a  supply  of  the  finer  manufactures, 
and  the  proper  reward  is  offered,  the  art  and  indus- 
try necessary  to  produce  them  will  be  called  forth, 
in  spite  of  the  regulations  which  any  one  state  may 
pass  to  the  contraiy.  The  law,  besides,  admits  of 
the  following  simple  evasion :  The  artificer  who  in- 
tends to  emigrate,  takes  his  passage  as  a  labourer, 
and,  in  this  daracter,  he  is  suffered  to  depart  with^ 
out  farther  question. 

Althou^  the  emigrations  which  have  of  late  years 
taken  place  were  mimifestly  occasioned  by  the  total 
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lamentable  derangement  of  commerce,  an  outcry  was, 
nevertheless,  raised  asainst  the  emigrants  by  those 
whom  their  happier  destiny  had  enabled  to  remain 
at  home.     This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  seeing  that 
the  country  is  crowded  with  labourers  who  cannot 
find  emplojnnent,  and  that  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  there 
is  too  h'ttle  either  of  subsistence  or  of  employment, 
the  emigration  of  those  who  require  both  to  be  em- 
ployed and  to  be  fed,  will  leave  a  greater  supply 
for  those  who  remain  behind.    Wherever  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  labourers  than  can  be  employed, 
—where  wages  are  consequently  low,  and  general 
distress  prevails,  emigration  is  precisely  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  evil.    In  proportion  as  super- 
fluous labourers  are  withdrawn  from  the  over-crowd- 
ed communities  of  Europe,  those  who  are  left  behind 
will  enter  into  more  full  employment  and  better 
pay,  and  will  live  comfortably,  in  place  of  starving 
as  before.    Whatever  may  become  d  the  poor  emi- 
grants themselves,  the  country  firom  which  they 
emigrate  must  be  benefited  by  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour thus  withdrawn  from  the  market     In  place, 
therefore,  of  seeking  to  arrest  the  progress  of  emi- 
gration, it  would  be  wiser  to  encourage  it,  and 
rather  to  give  facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  convey 
their  labour  from  Europe,  where  the  market  is  over- 
stocked, to  those  countries  where  there  is  more  demand 
fi^r  it    We  are  happy  to  add,  that,  in  pursuance  of 
those  maxims,  a  fuan  has  lately  (June  18ig)  beoi 
adopted  by  the  British  government  for  encouraging 
emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  a 
grant  of  L.50,000  has  been  voted  by  Parliament, 
to  be  laid  out  in  carrying  it  into  e£iect    A  small 
deposit  of  monejr  is  required  from  the  emigrant 
before  leaving  this  country,  which  is  returned  to 
him  on  arriving  at  the  Cape,  with  all  his  other  ex- 
pences.  (o.) 
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T^HB  HiHory  of  this  country,  from  the  earliest  ac- 
counts to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  is  given  in  the 
EfuyclopcBdia,  under  the  artide  Enolano.  It  is 
continued  from  that  period  to  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  d^  Amiens,  undeir  the  word  Biutain;  and  will 
be  brought  down,  in  this  Supplsmxht  to  the  late 
ffeneral  pacification  and  settlement  o/£  Europe,  ilnder 
Die  heaa  of  Great  BarrAiN.  The  present  article 
will,  therefore,  be  limited  to  those  inquiries  which 
belong  to  the  StatiHics  dt  England;  but,  even  in  this 
view,  we  must  leave  out  such  parts  of  the  subiett  as 
have  been  already  treated  in  ue  Encyehpasdta^  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  supplying  of  omissions,  and 
of  recent  or  corrected  information. 

h-^SUMation,  Extent,  Face  qf  ihe  Comttry,  Soil,  and 
CImate. 

SiiuAiioii        England,  the  southern,  and  by  far  the  most  fertile 
and  Extent  division  of  Britain)  is  panUel  in  latitude  with  Hoi. 


land  and  the  North  of  Germany,  extendinff  fimn  SO^' 
to  55^  45'  N.  Its  figure  is  nearlv  triangutor,  and  its 
extent  of  coast  is  verv  great,  both  fiinm  beinff  much 
indented^  and  from  the  sea  bounding  it  on2l  aides^ 
ezoept  along  a  width  of  seventy  miles  on  the  Scottish 
border.  The  adjacent  seas  are  the  Goman  Ocean 
on  the  east^  St  George's  Channel  on  the  west,  and 
the  English  Channel  on  the  souths  No  otmntry  can 
be  more  fortunately  situated;  i]ts  climate  is  tempe- 
rate; its  extent  is  sufficient  for  its  poUtical  securi^; 
while  its  insular  position  not  only  presents  the  great- 
est capabilities  of  aggrandisement  in  a  commercial 
sense,  but  hai^  by  rendering  a  great  military  fioroe 
unnecessary,  in  all  probabihty  been  the  chief  cause 
pf  preventmg  the  executive  bmdi  ftom  usui|iing 
abaokite  i>ower,  as  in  the  countries  of  the  Conth 
nent 

-  Its  sunerfidal  extent  had  long  been  a  question 
of  consiaerable  doubt,  and  the  di£bl«nt  estimates 
•varied  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  acros.    Mr  Fitt, 
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Situatko  on  the  authority  of  Arthur  Younff,  atsumed,  in 
and  Extent  ]7p3^  the  superficial  extent  of  Englmd  and  WaJes 
^•^"y  •^  to  be  nearly  47>000>000  of  acares :  a  later  calcu* 
lation  l^  Dr  Beeke,  approaching  more  to  accuracy 
than  any  preceding  one,  fixes  it  at  38,500,000  acres 
{ObtervaiUms  on  UieProduce  qf  the  Inoome-Tax^  4^. 
1800);  but  a  still  more  recent  survey  {Report  to  Par- 
Uameni  on  the  Roads  in  1818)  declares  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales  to  be  only  57,960  statute  miles, 
containing  S7>094>400  acres. 
Face  of  the  England  is,  in  general,  a  level  countir:  in  the 
CouDtrj.  north,  Westmoreland,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  are  moun« 
tainous,  but  most  of  the  other  counties  of  England 
present  a  succession  rather  of  picturesque  emmen- 
oes  than  of  great  elevations ;  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  barren  ridges  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  and  still  more  to  the  abrupt  and  awful 
scenery  dt  Switserland,  or  the  sooth  of  Germany. 
The  highest  mountains  of  Eneland  are  in  the  north- 
west, where  there  are  sevei^  exceeding  8000  feet 
in  height ;  of  these  the  most  noted,  if  not  the  high- 
est, is  Skiddaw.  Between  Lanouhlre  and  York- 
shire, there  is  a  range  of  nearly  equal  altitude;  in 
Shropshire  th»e  are  various  hills ;  also  in  Somerset^ 
Devon,  and  ComwaU,  none  of  which,  however,  reach 
the  height  of  SOOO  feet.  There  is  a  long  hilly  range 
which  traverses  the  southern  counties,  in  a  line 
nearly  due  east  and  west  from  Dorsetshire  to  Kent; 
and  another  that  goes  in  a  north-east  course  from 
Wiltshuv  to  the  East  Riding  of  York,  but  both  are 
of  inconsiderable  elevation.  The  traveller,  who  pro- 
ceeds northward  fimm  London  to  York,  meets  very 
few.  hills  and  hardly  one  mountain  in  a  distance  of 
SOO  miles.  To  the  east  of  this  road,  the  cogntry, 
particularly  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  part 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  almost  entirely 
level,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Holland; 
consisting  of  fens  apparentiy  gained  in  a  very  re- 
mote age  from  the  sea.  In  Wales,  the  face  of  the 
country  is  altogether  different,  being  mountainous 
throughout,  and  some  of  the  hiUs,  in  particular 
Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  attaining  a  height  nearly 
3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  coast  of  England  presents  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  in  different  situations:  in  some  quarters, 
as  in  Cornwall,  in  Kent,  in  part  of  Norfolk,  and  in 
Wales,  it  is  steep  and  elevated ;  in  other  parts  it  is 
low>  sandy,  or  marshy;  exhibiting,  on  the  whole,  a 
vatietv  which  hardly  admits  of  beinff  brought  under 
a  unimrm  description ;  and  which,  though  partaldnff 
much  more  of  a  level  than  rugged  character,  stiU 
differs  greativ  firom  the  opposite  shore  of  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Friesiand,  which  is  one  continued  fiat 
fat  more  than  800  miles. 

Of  the  rivers  of  England,  the  lamest  are  tiie 
Thames^  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent  The  Thames 
has  no  pretensions  to  romantic  effect  in  any  part  df 
its  course,  nor  is  its  body  of  fi-esh  water  larffe ;  but 
it  is  navigable  for.  more  than  120  miles,  and  in  the 
improach  to  London  from  the  Nore,  presents  to  the 
tSannxig  spectator  a  prospect,  whidi,  whether  we 
consider  the  quantity  of  shipping,  the  thickening  po- 
pulation, or  the  high  sts:te  of  improvement  ^  its 
banks,  is  wholly  without  paialleL     The  Severn, 
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though  not  equal  to  the  Tay  in  quantitir  of  fiesh  ^itnstioD 
water,  is  su^rior  to  the  Thames,  and  during  tiie"*^^****^ 
first  part  of  its  course  preserves  the  characteristics  "^  i  ^^ 
of  a  mountain  stream,  being  dear,  and  at  times  bor- 
dered by  picturesque  scenery ;  but  on  leaving  Wales, 
and  entenng  a  more  level  country,  it  assumes  a  di& 
ferent  aspect,  and  becomes  a  full  slow-flowing  river, 
admitting  of  easy  navigation,  and  fiwilitating  greaUy . 
the  commerce  of  Shropshire,  Worcestersmre,  and 
Gloucestershire.  Towaras  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Wye,  a  lar^  navigable  river  from  Wales.  The 
Trent  rises  m  Staffordshire,  and  after  a  course,  often 
tortuous,  but  generally  in  a  north-east  direction,  fidls 
into  the  Humber,  which  soon  after  becomes  a  brood 
estuary.  The  Mersey,  as  a  river,  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance, but  as  an  arm  of  the  sea  it  afforas,  from 
the  west,  a  very  capacious  inlet  io  the  trade  of 
Liverpool,  and  facilitates  the  conveyance  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  interior.  The  Tyne  is  a  large  stream, 
having  Newcastle  on  its  banks,  and  Shields  near  its 
mouth.  The  Medway,  as  a  fresh  water  river,  is  small 
and  sliiggish,  but  acquires,  by  the  influx  of  the  tide, 
such  a  width  of  channel  and  such  a  depth  of  water  at 
Chatham,  as  to  adi^t  it  to  the  reception  of  the  largest 
men  of  war.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  only  the 
rivers  of  Wales,  Westmordand,  Cumberland,  and  a 
tew  mountainous  districts,  that  are  rapid  or  trsnspa- 
rent ;  the  great  majority  oif  English  rivers,  particular- 
ly in  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the  kingdom, 
are  slow  in  their  course,  and  owe  the  degree  of  beau-  • 

ty  they  possess,  less  to  the  effect  of  Uie  water  or 
scenery,  than  to  the  high  cultivation  and  elegant 
disposition  of  the  adjacent  grounds. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  lakes  of  England :  L«kei  sad 
nothiaff  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  Winandermere,  FonBts. 
Keswidc,  and  UUeswater,  wmle  the  unvaried  and 
uninteresting  collections  of  water,  such  as  Whittle- 
seameer,  and  others  in  the  fen  district,  are  to  be 
compared  only  to  those  in  North  Holland  or  Fries- 
land.  In  resard  to  wood,  England  is  very  well 
provided,  without  having  mafiy  of  those  extensive 
forests  which  are  met  with  on  the  Continent  on  great 
mountain  ranges ;  such  as  on  the  Jura  ridge  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Suabian  Alps  on 
the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  in  private  plantations  of 
limited  extent,  but  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
sometimes,  of  great  beauty,  that  the  chief  stock  cf 
English  timber  is  to  be  found.  Several  extensive 
trades,  such  as  the  New  forest  in  Hampshire,  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Sherwood  in 
Nottinghamshire,  belong  to  the  Crown. 

The  soil  of  England  is  suited  to  a  great  variety  Soil  and 
of  products ;  but  it  has  not  the  exuberant  ferti-  Product, 
lity  of  southern  climates ;  much  labour  and  vigi- 
limce  being  requisite  to  obtain  from  it  a  gmt^ul 
return.  The  quantity  of  moisture  makes  it  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  pasture ;  a  characteristic  whidi 
does  not  particularly  strike  those  whose  travels  have 
never  extended  b^ond  their  own  country;  but  is  of 
the  hif^hest  importance  in  the  view  of  those  who 
have  visited  the  Continent,  and  have^  witnessed  the 
parched  and  arid  state  of  the  richest  plains  in  the 
months  of  autumn.  In  r^;ard  to  husbandry,  it 
happens,  by  a  siimilar  cohiddence,  that,  in  England 
as  m  Scothnd,  the  best  is  practised  in  the  east  part 
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of  die  itknd  ;>p«rtica]arly  in  Norfolk  and  NortIiiim« 
^^beriand.  Astominendtreafliire*,  the  eastern  half  of 
'  England,  at  least  of  England  to  the  aouth  of  York* 
dure,  is  remarkable  for  containinff  no  mines  either 
of  coal  or  of  metal ;  these  Taluable  deposits  are  to 
be  sooght  in  the  more  uneven  districts  of  the  north 
and  west^  via.  in  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Lanc»« 
shire,  Shropshire,  Worcesterslurei  Devon,  and  Com* 
wall.  In  tne  eai^  particularly  in  Linodn  and  Cam* 
bridgesbire,  vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
present  age  by  draming,  but  there  is  still  the  means 
of  making  fiirther  and  valuable  acquisitions.  Much 
also  remams  to  be  done  in  bringing  into  culture  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  moorlands  in  almost  every  county 
in  the  kingdom ;  the  scnl  of  these  is  in  general  poor, 
bat  the  tillage  required  would  seldom  be  obstructed, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland^  hy^  the  rugsedness  of 
the  surface.  Comparing  the  soil  of  England  with 
that  of  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  it  greatly  su- 
psrior  to  that  of  Scotland,  except  along  our  eastern 
coast;  it  is  periiaps  better  also  than  tlmt  of  Ireland, 
fertile  as  the  latter  naturally  is;  nor  needs  it,  on  the 
wbde,  dread  a  comparison  with  the  soil  of  France, 
where,  amidst  districU  of  great  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance, the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  often  struck  widi  ex- 
tensive tracks  of  heath  or  marsh. 

The  soil  of  Norfolk  is  particularly  adapted  to  barley  ; 
and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties for  oats.  Leicestershire  has  long  been  accounted 
the  frst  of  our  grazing  counties;  Herefordshire  takes 
s  lead  in  orcharas ;  while  Surrey  and  Worcestershire, 
but  above  all  Kent,  are  celebrated  for  hops. 

The  following  table  given  by  Mr  Comber,  in  his 
treatise  on  Naikmal  Subtiiience,  exhibits  the  results 
of  a  compnta^n  of  the  extent  of  land  under  culti- 
vation in  England  aryd  Wales : 

Acres. 

Wheat 3,300,000 

Barley  and  rye        .      .      .  1,000,000 

Oats  and  beans  5,000,000 

Clover,  rye,  grass,  die.  1,200,000 
Roots  and  cwbage  cultivated 

by  the  plou^            •  1,300,000 

Fallow 2,300,000 

Hop-grounds  34,000 

Nursery-grounds  9,000 

Fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  41,000 

Pleasure-grounds    •      ,  16,000 

Land  depastured  by  csttle  17,000,000 

Hedgerows,  copses,  and  woods  1,600,000 

Ways,  water,  &c.    .      .      .  1,300/)00 

Commons  and  waste  lands  5/)94,000 

Total    37,094,000 

The  quantity  of  com  raised /^^r  acre  is,  of  course 
very  various,  according  to  the  soil;  ^  quarters  for 
wheat,  fimr  fbr  barley,  and  4}  for  oats,  may  be  stated 
as  a  fair  average  return ;  thou^  any  calcubtion  from 
such  data  mus(  be  very  vague,  as  on  some  spots  the 
produce  of  wheat  amounts  to  six  quarters,  m  others 
to  only  li  auarter  per  acre.  The  average  weight  of 
a  bnsnd  ot  good  £nglish  wheat  is  about  58  lbs.; 
in  bad  seasons^  it  does  not  exceed  96  or  57,  but 


in  good  years,  and  in  the  best  wheat  ^trids,  it 
is  found  to  weigh  from  60  to  6S,  and  in  some  parti-  Ennt-^- 
cttkr6poU64lbs.  It  yields  48  lbs.  flour  for  standard  ^^y^ 
wheaten  bread,  or  46^  lbs.  for  household.  The  cul- 
ture of  rye  in  Engkna  is  now  much  restricted,  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  in  former  times;  also  diat  of 
trade-wheat,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sarrazin,  is  so 
common  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  l^e  <*aa8e 
of  this  decrease  lies  in  the  preference  given  by  our 
peasantry  to  wheaten  bread,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
more  valuable  grain  on  the  land  formerly  appropriat- 
ed to  the  inferior  sorts.  Of  hops,  thequantity  ndaed 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  necessarily  very  fluctuat- 
ing, but  it  may  be  computed  at  an  annual  average  of 
twenty  millions  of  lbs. 

The  climate  of  England  is  that  of  an  insular  coun-  CEmaic 
try  of  limited  extent,  subject,  in  consequence,  to 
ram,  and  exempt  flrom  intensity  of  either  heat  or 
cold.  Compared  with  the  adjacent  countries,  it  is 
less  humid  thsn  Ireland,  which,  like  Portugal,  in 
a  different  latitude,  is  the  first  land  to  intercept 
the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  climate  of  England  is  less  dry  than  the  opposite 
shores  of  Holland  and  Germany,  to  which  every 
wind  but  the  west  arrives  across  a  tradt  of  continent. 
The  climate  of  the  south  of  England  resemMes 
much  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Flanders;  while  diat  of  the  north  is 
very  similar  to  the  temperature  of  Denmark,  which, 
like  the  north  of  England,  is  a  narrow  country  en- 
closed on  either  side  by  the  sea.  In  regard  to  the 
relative  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  if  England  hu  not 
so  much  summer  warmth  as  continental  countries  on 
the  same  pasallel,  she  generally  escapes  in  winter 
that  intensity  of  fVost,  which  in  less  thui  48  hours  of 
easterly  wind  so  ftequently  seals  up  their  harboura. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  weather  is  much  more  vari- 
able than  in  the  inland  part  of  the  continent,  and  our 
skv  less  clear;  still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
balance  of  disadvantage  is  on  our  side.  The  mo- 
derate heat  and  frequent  returns  of  rain  pieserve 
throughout  the  year  diat  verdant  pasture  wWh,  in 
autumn,  the  continent  enjoys  only  in  its  maritime 
districts;  while  those  drott|^*ts  in  spring,  which  are 
so  noxious  in  the  south  of  France  and  similar  lati- 
tndes  of  the  ^ootment,  are  hardly  known  among  us. 
In  point  of  salubrity  also,  we  may  fairly  stend  a  comi 
panson  with  our  neighbours,  for,  vanable  as  is  our 
atmosphere,  perhaps  no  country  exhibits  a  krger  pro- 
portion of  exampM  of  longevity* 

There  exists,  however,  a  considerable  ^Serence 
in  the  climate  of  different  parte  of  England.  The 
west,  exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  and  oofitaimng  hills  and 
mountains  which  intercept  the  clouds,  is  much  more 
rainy  than  the  east,  where  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  level,  and  the  expanse  Hi  adjacent  water  much  less 
considerable.  Another,  and  equally  remarkable  dif- 
ference, arises  from  ktitude,  the  season  being  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  later  in  the  north  than  m  the 
south  of  England.  Notwithstanding  all  the  skill  of 
the  Northumbrian  farmers,  the  traveller  who  leaves 
the  harvest  finished  in  the  south  of  England  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  and  who  sees  the  com  cut, 
if  not  cssried,  in  the  midland  counties,  will  gener- 
ally find  it,  in  the  middle  of  that  month,  untouched 
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and  rtimfling  in  moit  parU  of  the  coiinCvy  to  the 
£sull^  Ac  northward^  York.     In  winter  thia  difference  in  the 
^^^"V^^  temperature  of  the  North  and  South  of  England  is 
less  perceptibk.  As  to  the  spring  months,  mrch  is, 
proverbiauy,  raw  and  cold,  from  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds^  particularly  in  the  part  of  the  king- 
dom adjacent  to  the  German  Ocean :    April  is,  in 
general,  wet  and  favourable  to  vegetation;  but  May, 
though  a  pleasant  month,  can  hardly  be  said  with  us 
to  bring  more  ''indulgent  skies."    It  is  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  that  our  climate  takes  a  more  set- 
tled aspect;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of 
taking  exerdse  on  almost  any  day  is  indicative  of  a 
very  gratifying  advantage  over  the  sultry  atmosphere 
of  our  southern  neighbours  on  the  Continent     No- 
vember, though  frequently  wet  and  foggy,  is  onlv  a 
prelude  to  winter ;  even  December  does  not  often 
oring  intense  frost,  which  is  commonly  reserved  to 
January;  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
been  repeatedly  without  any  firost  of  consequence,  or 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  until  a  considerable  time  after 
the  aa}rs  have  lengthened. 
VtftttioDs       During  the  six  winter  months,  from  October  to 
of  Tempe-  March,  the  mean  temperature  of  die  central  part  of 
nture.        England  is  commonly  between  42°  and<45°  of  Fah- 
renheit    In  December,  January,  and  February,  it 
is  generally  below  40°:  In  July  and  August,  62°  to 
65°.    The  variations  of  temperature  within  the  space 
of  24  hours  are  felt  most  strongly  in  the  equinoctial 
months,  March  and  September.     In  these  there  is 
often  a  difference  of  18°  or  20°  between  the  day  and 
night,  while,  in  the  summer  months,  this  difference 
seldom  exceeds  12<>  or  15°,  and  in,  December  or  Ja- 
nuary, is  only  from  6°  to  8°.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, noon  and  night,  of  the  central  part  of  Eng- 
Umd,  is  about  50°.    The  greatest  summer  heat  sd- 
dom  exceeds  80°,  and  the  cold  of  December  or  Ja- 
nuary is  rarely  below  20°  or  25°.     In  mild  situa- 
tions in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  winter  tem- 
perature is  2°,  3°,  4°,  and  even  5°  higher  than  in  Lon- 
,         don.     Penzance  is  Uie  spot  in  England  least  visited 
by  severe  cold ;  and  it  is  consequently  much  recom- 
mended in  pulmonic  cases. 

Of  rain,  the  largest  proportion  fidls  in  the  N.  W.  of 
England,  particularly  in  Westmoreland  and  Lanca- 
shire, owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  the 
height  of  ue  mountains.  There,  the  avers^  quan- 
tity is  fimnd  to  be  45,  50,  and,  in  some  situations, 
60  inches,  whfle  the  average  of  the  kingdom  at  large 
is  from  80  to  40. 
Tempers-  No  period  has  been  marked  with  a  more  sensible  va- 
tttie  of  IS-  nation  of  seasons  than  the  last  five  or  six  years :  the 
cent  Sm-  winter  (^  1813-14  was  long  and  severe;  the  summer  €^ 
1816  cold  and  wet;  the  summer  of  1818  uncommonly 
dry  and  warm.  This  will  at  once  appear  from  the  state 
of  the  thermometer.  During  the  summer  of  1815, 
which  may  be  termed  <me  of  medium  warmth,  the 
thermometer  was  at  or  above  70°  during  27  days; 
in  1816  it  rose  to  70°  in  five  days  only:  in  1817, 
which  was  also  deficient  in  warmth,  it  reached  or 
exceeded  that  limit  on  17  days  only;  but,  in  1818, 
it  was  at  or  above  70  during  no  less  than  70  days, 
and  in  the  three  days  of  ^eatest  heat  it  was  between 
88  and  87*  In  all  these  instances  the  case  was  the 
same  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe;  the  crop 


of  1816*  for  some  time  very  nromisingf  became,  in  a  DsTirioM. 
great  degree,  lost  for  want  of  warmth ;  that  of  1818 >— -y^ii^ 
proved  on  the  Continent  as  in  Engluid,  abundant 
m  wheat  and  scanty  in  most  other  grain;  while  last 
winter  was  equally  mild,  and  the  summer  of  this  yeax 
([1819)  was  still  more  forward  on  Uie  Continent  than 
in  Britain. 

The  prevalent  winds  in  England  are  west  andPravuUng 
south-west.  Our  outward-boura  merchantmen  are^""^** 
oflen  detained  tram  the  want  of  a  Northerly  or  Eas- 
terly wind,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  our  honeward* 
bound  are  kept  beating  in  the  Channel  by  the  want 
of  a  westerly  breeae.  In  these  respects,  also,  the 
case  is  the  same  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Con- 
tinent; the  Dutch  and  French  outward-bound  vea- 
sels  often  experiencing  detention  from  the  oontinu* 
ance  of  westerly  winw 

II.— Dtv»ton^,  Civil  and  EcclesioHicaL 

The  civil  divisions  of  England  are  those  of  counties, 
hundreds,  and  parishes.  The  county  divisions,  like 
several  of  our  national  improvements,  take  date  from 
the  reign'  of  Alfred,  and  though  subsequently  in- 
creased by  the  acquimtion  of  the  three  noraiem  coun- 
ties from  the  Scots,  have  not,  in  other  respects,  ex- 
perienced mu£h  alteration  since  his  time. 

The  12  counties  of  Wales,  added  to  the  40  coun-CivU  Din- 
ties  of  England,  make  a  total  of  52.  The  name  of>»»^ 
"  Countv  corporate"  is  given  to  most  of  the  dties  of 
England,  and  to  some<^  the  towns;  this  distinction, 
'  littk  attended  to  by  the  public,  and  seldom  mention- 
ed but  in  law-papers,  implies  that  the  district  m  ques- 
tion is  governed  by  its  own  sheriffs  and  other  magis« 
trates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  officers  of  the  county 
at  large. 

The  division  into  hundreds  must  have  originated 
in  a  reference  to  the  existing  population,  and  have 
implied  a  district  containing  either  a  hundred  able 
bodied  men,  or  a  hundred  families.  As  popidatioo 
increased  very  differently  in  different  situations,  great 
inequalitjT  ensued  in  regard  to  these  divirions,  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  many  of  die  larger 
hundreds  were  partitioned  into  smaller  districts. 
Hundreds  were  fiuther  subdivided  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  into  tithings,  or  associations  of  ten  men,  fior 
the  i>urpo6e  of  mutual  d^fence^  But  both  these  aub« 
divisions  were  unknown  in  our  northern  countieB» 
from  theur  not  having  been  sul^ect  to  the  Saxon  le- 
gislator: these  counties,  on  t6eir  subsequent  anncMH 
tion  to  the  crown  of  England,  were  divided  into 
"  wards"  and  ''  wapentakes;"  terms  sufficiently  ez« 
pressive  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  agc^  and  of 
the  exposed  situation  of  a  frontier  province. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  Ei^and  is  into  two^^fj^i- 
archbishoprics  and  twenty-four  bishoprics.  The^T*^' 
archbishopric,  or  "  province"  of  York,  though  by 
much  the  smaller  of  the  two,  comprises  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  the  chief  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man:  Canterbury  extends  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  including  even  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The 
bishoprics  are  very  different  in  extent  of  jurisdiction 
as  well  as  in  annual  emolument  The  Encydopc^ 
dia  contains  a  list  of  the  dioceses,  and  of  their  ie« 
spective  revenues,  as  entered  in  the  iMUg'a  books; 
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Harbourt. 


Hirbounf  but  their  present  incomes  are  greatly  increased^  in 
^oudMj  dx.  oonseqnence  cf  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land.    The 

■•'V  ""^  third  and  most  familiar  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions 
of  England  is  into  parishes.  This  mode  of  division 
seems  to  have  existed  fhmi  a  very  remote  period^ 
and  to  have  continued  during  the  last  five  centuries 
on  the  same  footing,  vith  very  slight  variation,  as  at 
present  The  total  number  of  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  is  10,674.     ' 

llL'^Harbours,  Roads,  Canais,  Bridges. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  great  navigable  rivers 
of  Eng^land.  In  regard  to  sea-ports,  ailer  London, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  capaaous  and  happily  si- 
tuated in  Europe,  the  principal  are  Liverpool,  Hull, 
and  Bristol.  Liverpool  and  Hull  are  situate  on  great 
inlets  of  the  sea,  while  Bristol  stands  on  a  compara- 
tively small  river,  and,  though  long  a  seat  of  com- 
merce, is  indebted  for  its  present  magnitude  to  recent 
improvements. 

Liverpool  gave  the  first  example  of  wet-docks,  ori- 

S'nallv  on  a  small,  afterwards  on  an  extensive,  scale, 
ull  followed  the  example,  her  first  dock  dating  from 
1774,  her  second  from  180S.  Meantime  the  metro- 
polis opened  successively  the  West  India,  London, 
and  East  India  docks;  and  in  1805,  Bristol  com- 
menced a  great  work  of  the  same  description.  Con- 
siderable extensions  of  the  wet-docks  of  Liverpool 
and  Hull  are  going  on  at  present  (ISip). 

The  chief  sea-ports  of  England,  after  the  four  just 
mentioned,  are  Shields  (for  Newcastie^,  Sunoer- 
land,  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Grvmsby,  Lynn,  Yar- 
mouth, Harwich,  Sheemess,  Chatham  and  Rams- 
fste,  on  the  east  coast ;  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
bole,  Weymouth,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Fal- 
mouth, on  the  south;  with  Swansea,  Milfordhaven, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Whitehaven  on  the  west 
In  the  English  Channel,  the  depth  and  capacious- 
ness of  a  number  of  harbours  on  our  side  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  French  side,  where  there  are 
only  St.  Maloes,  Cherburg,  apd  Havre  de  Grace, 
none  of  which  are  convenient  stations.  Our  great 
naval  stations,  such  as  Portsmouth,  Plymoutii,  and 
Chatham,  have  been  already  described  under  Dock- 
yards. 

It  was  not  until  after  l660  that  the  public  took 
an  active  part  in  regard  to  the  highways.  Turnpikes 
were  at  that  time  pkced  on  the  great  North  road,  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge; but  it  was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  1748 
that  adequate  exertions  were  made  to  redeem  our 
public  roads  from  their  wretched  state.  After  176O, 
the  increasing  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  improvement,  were  of  the  most  be- 
neficial operation  in  this  respect;  and  in  the  fourteen 
years  from  that  time  to  1774,  no  less  than  452  acts 
were  passed  for  the  amelioration  of  our  roads.  It 
was  then  also  that  our  inland  navigation  assumed  an 
aspect  of  activity.  The  Bridgewater  and  Trent 
canals  were  begun;  yet  the  number  of  Canal  acts 
that  passed  between  176O  and  1774  was  only  nine- 
teen. The  American  war  interf^sred  considerably 
with  public  imi>rovement;  and  it  is  only  firom  the 
date  of  its  cessation  that  ve  enter  on  an  active  and 
prosperous  era. 


Ads  of  PavUaiment  ptusedfir  PMic  ImprovemetUs. 
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The  last  period  presents  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation ; 
still  the  annual  average  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
preceding  series. 

The  total  length  of  paved  streets  and  paved  roads 
in  England  and  Wales  is  (from  a  Parliamentary  re- 
turn m  1818)  nearly  20^000  miles*  The  total 
length  of  all  other  roads  nearly  96,000  miles.  In 
France  the  highways  are  under  the  care  of  govern- 
ment, and  are  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  general 
taxes,  without  any  tolls  or  turnpike  dues;  in  £ng- 
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Agrioihureland  they  are  managed  by  the  respective  coun- 
Vi'yi^t^  ties,  represented  by  Commissioners,  and  no  part  of 
the  expenoe  opmes  oat  of  the  public  treasury.  It  is 
defrayed  partly  by  local  imposts,  partly  by  dues  le- 
vied :  the  local  impost  is  discharged  either  by  labour 
or  by  composition  tnoney ;  thus  : 

The  value  of  labour  in  kind  (on  an 
average  of  the  years  ending  Octo- 
ber 1812, 1813,  and  1814)  was,  L.535,425 

The  average  amount  of  composition 
money,  .  278,506 

The  average  amount  of  dues  or  rents 
levied,  .  ^   .  601,954 

Annual  average  of  the  expenditure  onl  ^  ij.ii:  aao 
the  roads  rf  England  and  Wales,     /  ^•1**15,88S 

being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  L.12,  6s.  8d.  per  mile. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  travelling 
is  so  much  less,  one-third  of  this  allowance  is  suffi- 
dent  for  the  annual  repair  of  the  roads. 

Cuials.  The  Canala  of  Euffland  are  extremely  numerous ; 
no  country  except  Holland  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  us  in  this  respect  Among  the  prmci* 
pal  are  the  Grand  Junction,  advancing  from  Lon* 
don  above  100  miles  into  the  midland  counties; 
the  Grand  Trunk,  extending  from  the  Severn  north- 
ward into  Staffordshire,  a  distance  of  139  miles; 
the  Liverpool  and  Leeds^  extending  130  miles ;  the 
Oxford  91  miles.  To  proceed  with  the  enumeration 
would  be  almost  endless;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
the  English  canals  are  of  moderate  size,  being  from  25 
to  30,  35,  and  40  feet  in  width,  and,  in  general, -fr^rni 
5  to  6  in  depth ;  the  barges  navigating  them  are  veiy 
long,  frequently  70  or  80  feet  on  a  width  of  10,  12, 
or  14  feet ;  but  in  many  cases  their  dimensions,  at 
]east  their  width,  are  necessarily  smaller,  the  less 
frequented  canals  being  narrower  than  those  we  have 
mentioned.  Could  the  application  of  steam  to  navi- 
gation have  been  foreseen,  the  canals  of  England 
would  have  been  made  mudi  wider;  at  present  there 
would  be  great  hazard  of  injury  to  the  embankments, 
fi-om  vessds  so  propelled. 

Bridges.  The  principal  bridges  in  the  kingdom  are  the 
five  erected  across  the  Thames  at  London,  three 
ofwludi  have  been  opened  since  1817.  Of  these, 
two,  the  '  Sottthwark  and  Vauxhall,  are  of  cast 
iron ;  the  former  of  three  very  large  arches,  the  lat- 
ter <^  nine  arches,  each  of  78  feet  span.  The  first 
example  of  an  iron  bridge  on  a  large  scale,  either  in 
England  or  any  other  country,  was  that  erected  in 
1796,  at  Waremouth  iti  Durham,  the  span^of  which 
was  240  feet  In  the  same  year  was  finished  at 
BttildwBSy  near  Cokbrook,  Deal,  over  the  Severn,  an 
inm  bridge  130  feet  in  span.  See  BmnoE  in  this 
Supj^emeni* 

tV.'^Agnetdiure. 

Of  the  state  of  En^^lish  agriculture  in  former  ages, 
we  can  form  some  idea  from  a  reference  to  the 
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acts  of  the  Legislature.  In  these  we  find,  at  a  very  Agricniturc 
early  date,  the  traces  of  that  policy  which  expects  ^— 'y-^^ 
abundance  and  cheapness  to  result  from  discoura- 
ging the  export  of  com.  No  permission  of  export 
seems  to  have  been  granted  till  1394,  and  then  only, 
on  the  payment  of  certain  duties :  in  1436,  some  ad- 
ditional latitude  was  given,  and  export  was  allowed, 
when  the  cjuarter  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  a  price 
correspKDndmg  to  nearly  13s.  of  our  present  money. 
The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the  epoch  of  a  great  rise 
in  the  prices  of  com,  originating,  not  as  was  vulgar- 
ly asserted,  in  the  "  decay  of  tillage,"  but  in  the 
sudden  depreciation  of  money,  produced  (as  we  have 
explained  under  the  head  of  Corn  Laws)  partly  by . 
degradation  of  the  coin,  and  juirtly  by  the  influx  of 
silver  from  the  mines  of  America.  The  complaints  of 
the  "  decay  of  tillage,"  if  they  express  an^y  thing 
more  than  the  ordinary  discontent  of  the  ignorant 
part  of  the.  consumers,«are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  small  fimns,  and  by  inclos- 
ing land  for  pasture,  with  a  view  to  the  export  of 
wool.  ^  In  these  da^s,  however,  ffpvemment  partici* 
pated  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  the  gene- 
ral purport  of  the  acts  passed  under  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors,  was  to  shackle  export  and  prevent 
a  rise  of  price.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  (1670)  that  the  export  of  com  was  exempted 
from  a  tax;  and  it  is  from  1689  that  we  are  to  date 
that  fundamental  change  in  our  Com  Laws,  which 
encouraged  export  by  a  bounty. 

The  nrices  of  com  in  England  have  been  regular- 
ly noteu  only  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  yet  this  comparatively  short  record  is  of  im- , 
portanoe,  as  indicating  very  remarkable  fluctuations. 
The  price  of  wheat,  which,  in  the  beginning  o£  last 
century,  was  50s.  became  reduced  to  40s.  30s.  and 
eventually,  in  the  ten  years  between  1740  and  1750, 
to  so  low  a  rate  as  24s.  a  quarter.  No  wonder  that 
the  culture  of  com  should  now  receive  a  check,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  arable  land  should  be 
transferred  m>m  tillage  to  grazing.  The  efiect  of 
this  conversion,  and  of  an  increasing  population, 
raised  the  price  of  com  in  the  ten  years  from  1750 
to  1760,  to  an  average  of  42s.  6d.;  and,  in  a  few 
years  more,  turned  the  scale  from  export  to  import; 
a  change  which,  with  more  or  less  fluctuation,  has 
continued  ever  since.  From  1764  to  1790,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  varied  from  42s.  to  508.;  our 
annual  imports  from  200,000  to  500,000  quarters  of  * 
all  kinds  of  corn.  But  since  1792,  the  average 
prices  have  been  firom  50  to  60,  70,  80,  90,  and 
even  98s.  :*  our  annual  imports  firom  half  a  million 
to  two  millions  of  quartera  of  com  of  all  kinds. 

These  periodical  statements  are  useful  in  showing 
the  proportion  that  our  com  jproduce  has  at  difierent 
times  borne  to  our  population.  Another  mode  of 
forming  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  is  by 
the  number  of  acts  of  Parliament  paswd  annually  for 
indoaing  common-land.  The  first  parliamentary  act 
that  seems  to  have  been  thought  necessary,  or  of  - 
which  wehavea  record,  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.;  the  next  in  that  of  Queen  Anne.    From  this 
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Agrieultuntinie  forward,  such  legiaUttve  permissioiis  were  ac« 
^■i^'y  ^^  counted  indispensable 

mons.    We  subjoin  a 

ings  of  Parliament 


to  inclosing 
of  them  from  the  proceed- 


8ize  of 
Farms. 


From  1719  to  1759,  there 
were  passed 

From  1764  (when  the  price 
of  com  rose)  to  1779, 

The  absorption  of  capital  in 
the  American  war  affected 
the  extension  of  tillage, 
and  the  average,   from 

"  1780  to  1794,  was  only   • 

The  hu:h  prices  of  1 795  and 
1796  multiplied  inclo- 
sures,  and  produced  for 
those  two  years. 

From  1797  to  1808,  both 
years  inclusive. 

From  1804  to  1811,  ditto. 


Indofiue 
Acts. 


249 
941 


445 


146 

581 
736 


Avenge  Num. 

berdT  these 

Acts  annually. 

8 

58 


30 


73 

83 
92 


Since  1811,  the  change  in  political  circumstances 
has  caused  considerable  fluctuation.  We  add  the 
number  of  acts  in  each  specific  year. 

In  1811  ([high  prices),            •  .           184 
(Thu  is  the  greatest  number  in^any  year.) 

1812  (very  high  prices),  .          128 

1813  (peace  had  become  probable),  117 

1814  (peace),  119 

1815  ^prices  had  fallen  greatly),  82 

1816  (great  agricultural  distress),  49 

The  average  extent  of  each  indosure  is  computed 
at  1200  acres ;  the  outlay  about  L«10  per  acre. 

The  total  superfichd  extent  inclosed,  in  virtue  of 
acts  of  Parliament  during  the  last  100  years,  may  be 
calculated,  or  rather  guessed,  at  nearly  five  millions 
of  acres.  These  acts  relate  only  to  England  and 
Wales ;  fbr  in  Scotland  such  improvements  do  not 
require  a  special  authority. 

We  have  already,  in  the  article  Agriculture, 
treated  of  the  points  of  superiority  in  our  husbandry 
over  that  of  the  Continent  ascribing  it  to  various 
causes,  and  to  none  more  than  the  medium  size  of 
our  farms,  whidi  differ  equally  from  the  large  un- 
manageable tracks  held  by  Polish  noblemen,  and 
the  diminutive  occupancies  so  common  among  the 
French  peasantry,  particularly  since  the  Revolution. 

The  size  of  nums  in  England  is  greatest  in  the 
best  cultivated  districts ;  tlut  is,  in  Sie  counties  to 
the  east  of  the  metropolis,*  viz.  Kent,  Essex,  Sufiblk, 
and  Norfolk.  Farms  are  ext^isive,  also,  in  North* 
umberland.  In  these  counties,  the  engagements  of 
fkrmers  are  fbr  hrger  sums  th^i  in  East  Lothian, 
Berwickshire,  or  any  part  of  Scotland ;  rents  being 
frequently  horn  L.800  to  L.1200  and  L.1500  a- 
vear.  In  more  retired  districts,  particularly  in  Cum« 
berland,  Westmoreland,  and  Wales,  the  occupancies. 


whether  farmed  or  held  in  property,  are  in  general  Agncoltuic 
very  small;  and  an   average  of  all  the  fiinns  ofViP^-y^^^ 
England  and  Wales  would  not  much  exceed  L.150 
»-year. 

Leases  in  England  are,  with  the  exception  of  par- 
ticular districts,  granted  for  seven  years  only ;  wnen 
the  term  is  longer,  the  case  is  peculiar,  and  applies 
to  land  thatevidently  requires  very  extensive  improve- 
ment. Farms  are  also  let  occasionally  fropi  year 
to  year.  There  is  in  such  cases  sometniog  like  an 
assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  that  the  ten- 
ant shall  not  be  removed  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  or  that  otherwise  the  iinprovements, shall  be 
considered  and  allowed  for.  When  a  tenant  holds 
fVom  year  to  year,  there  is  a  written  agreement,  with 
sjpecined  covenants;  the  tenant  being  subjected  to 
fines  in  the  event  of  a  deviation  from  them.t  Both 
methods  are  highly  injudicious;  and  it  is  in  the  pre- 
valence of  them,  more  than  in  the  existence  of  tithes 
and  poor's  rates,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  back- 
ward state  of  agriculture  in  many  of  our  finest  coun- 
ties. No  class  of  men  have  more  liberality  than  the 
English  landholders.;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect a  tenant  to  lay  out  much  capital  on  the  im- 
provement of  a  fium  of  which  his  tenure  comes  to  an 
end  in  seven  years,  or  may  be  disturbed  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  trespass,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  death. 
A  tenant  so  situated  loses  the  habit  of  reflecting  on 
imj^rovements,  and  even  of  cairying  into  e^ect  tnose 
wmch  he  is  aware  would,  in  time,  oe  advantageous. 
If  he  succeed  in  saving  money,  he  is  much  more  like- 
ly to  place  it  out  at  interest  than  to  employ  it  iix  his 
own  business. 

The  expence  of  cultivation  has  increased  great-  Ezpence  of 
ly  during  the  present  age;  the  enhancement  con-CuUiTatioo. 
sequent  on  war  and  taxation  not  having  been  coun- 
teracted in  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  by  in- 
genious discovery,  improved  machinery,  or  any 
great  augmentation  of  capital.  The  following  table 
contains  the  averages  of  three  distinct  years,  at  pe- 
riods considerably  remote  from  each  other. 

Average  Expence  of  Cultivating  One  Hundred  Acres 
ofLandgJbr  three  distinct  years,  % 


Rent 
Tithe 
Ratea 
Wear  and) 
Tear  / 
Labour 
Seed 
Manure 
Team 
Interest 
Taxes 

1790. 

1803. 

1818. 

i 

L.      i.     d. 
88  6  8} 
20  14  If 
17  18  10 

15  18  5| 

85  5     4f 

46  4  10| 
48  0  8 
67  4  10 
22  11  llj 

L.     t.     d. 

121  2  7i 

26  8  0} 

Si     7  7i 

22  11  10| 

118  0  4 

49  2  7 
68  6  2 
80  8  0\ 

50  $    8i 

L.    9.      d. 

161  12  7} 

S8   17  SI 

88  19  2f 

81  2  10} 

161  12  11} 

98  17  10 
87  7  0} 
184  19  8} 
50  5  6 
18  1  4 

Total 

411  14  Uf 

547  10  11} 

771  16  4} 

•  Arthur  Young  On  the  Prt^ressive  Value  ofMonef^  p.  7. 

t  Evidence  of  Surveyors  in   Com  Committee  Reports,  1814. 

t  Returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  published  by  Arthur  Young. 
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Agriculture  The  last  coliumi  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  represen- 
>MP'y  1^/  tation  of  agricultural  expence  at  the  present  time. 
There  have  been  reductions  in  some  particulars, 
'  especially  labour  and  taxes ;  the  tax  on  norses  em- 
ployed  in  husbandry  Cl7s.  6d.  a-head  during  the  war) 
having  been  materially  reduced  in  1816;  but  this  is 
balanced  by  some  additional  expences,  particularly 
the  charge  for  manure,  which  is  not  fully  stated  in 
the  above  column.  Surveyors  are  accustomed  to 
calculate  the  produce  of  land  with  reference  to  the 
rent :  highly  cultivated  land  ought  to  produce  three 
rents,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  gross  produce  should 
go  for  the  rent,  another  for  the  expences,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  fiirmer's  profit ;  inferior  land,  re- 
quiring additional  expence  in  cultivating,  the  rent  is 
in  get^eral  only  a  fourth,  sometimes  only  a  fifUi,  of 
the  gross  produce.*  It  was  in  1813,  after  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Bonaparte  in  Russia,  that  land  survev- 
ors  began  to  lower  tbeir  estimates  of  rent,  in  the 
prospect  of  peace.f 
Cattle,  A  century  ago,  our  cattle,  frorti  feeding  on  wastes 

Sheep,  Ac.  ^^^  commons,  were  not  one-half,  sometimes  even  not 
one^third  of  their  present  weight.  To  calculate  the 
number  of  cattle  in  England  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  It  is  commonly  computed  to  contain 
from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  oxen.  Horses  are,  of 
course,  much  less  numerous,  and  do  not  appear  to  ex* 
ceed  1,500,000,  of  which  about  1,000,000  are  used  in 
husbandry,  200,000  are  kept  for  pleasure,  and  300,000 
are  colts  and  breeding  mares.  Iii  all  these  depart- 
ments of  rural  economy,  an  increase  of  number  takes 
place  as  improvements  are  introduced,  and  pasturage 
ameliorated ;  but,  in  one  of  the  humbler  objects  of  a 
farmer's  care,  we  mean  poultry,  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety operates  to  produce  a  reduction.  This  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  number  of  farm  houses  diminishing  as 
farms  increase  in  extent,  and  to  the  abridg^ed  supply 
of  that  waste  provision  which  forms  the  chief  food  a£ 
poultry. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  England  is  a  point  of 
interest,  both  in  a  manu&cturing  and  agricultural 
sense.  We  are  inclined  to  take  the  average  at 
18,000,000  or  19,000,000  sheep,  and  7,000,000 
lambs.  The  number  of  long-woolled  sheep  is  fully 
4,000,000 ;  their  fleeces  average  7  or  8  lbs. ;  of  short- 
woolled  sheep  the  quantity  is  much  greater,  and  pro- 
bably exceeds  14,000,000 ;  but  the  average  weight 
ef  fleece  is  only  from  S  to  S^  lbs.  The  whole  quan« 
tity  of  wool  annually  shorn  in  England  seems  above 
80,000,000  lbs.  The  merinos  were  introduced  about 
the  begpmning  of  the  present  century,  and  were  im- 
ported in  large  numbers  afVer  our  alliance  with  Spain, 
in  I8O9.  Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  their  utility, 
the  carcase  not  having  answered  so  well  as  the  fleece. 
Considerable  advantage,  however,  has  been  derived 
from  crossing  them-  with  our  own  breeds,  and  far- 
ther experience  may  lead  to  more  beneficial  results. 

The  great  pasturage  counties  are  Leicester,  North- 
ampton, Lincoln,  and  Somerset  Of  the  counties 
for  butter  and  dieese,  the  principal  are  Cheshire, 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

25,867  cwt 
115,776 

87,657  cwt 
145,562 

90,000 

76,630 

Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire.  Of  butter,  England,  Agriculture 
from  the  richness  of  her  paSCure,  should  naturally  >i^y  *^^ 
make  large  exports ;  but  taxes  press  so  much  on  our 
agricultural  produce,  that  our  Custom-house  returns 
exhibit  no  shipments  worth  notice,  except  to  the 
Brazils  and  to  our  own  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and 
North  Amerie:a.  In  fact,  in  this  respect,  ouragri« 
Culturists  have  stood  in  need  of  prohibitory  duties  on 
the  produce  of  the  Continent 

Import  of  Butter  and  Cheese  into  Britain  from  the 
CorUinent,  chiefly  from  HoillandJ\ 


In  1812, 
1814, 
During  nine  months  \ 
of  1815,      .      .     f 

At  that  time  the  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  butter  im- 
ported was  only  5s.  Ifd./ier  cwt;  on  Sireign  cheese 
only  4s.  4|d.  per  cwt;  but,  in  I8I6,  these  duties 
were  quacmipled,  and  the  imports  greatly  reduced. 
From  Ireland,  the  imports  of  butter  to  Lcmdon  only 
were,  in  1612, 160,000  cwt. ;  in  1816,  they  were  of 
nearly  equal  amount  At  that  time  prices  were  low, 
but,  since  the  imposition  of  the  high  duties  on  Con- 
tinental butter,  the  Irish  are  assured  of  a  steady  de- 
mand and  good  price  for  this  very  important  article 
of  their  produce. 

A  national  peculiarity,  of  some  importance  in  it- 
self, and  claiming  our  notice  in  connection  with  the 
nature  of  our  climate,  is  the  much  larger  consump- 
tion of  butcher-meat  among  the  lower  orders  of  our 
people  than  in  the  same  dass  on  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularly in  France.  This  has  long  been  the  case. 
It  was  a  sajring  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the 
able  successdt  of  the  first  Prince  of  Orange,  that  the 
English  soldiers  newly  come  over  were,  01^  account 
of  their  generous  food,  "  fit  for  enterprises  of  high 
mettle."  § 

.    The  annual  amount  of  profit  fiom  farming,  that  is.  Rate  of 
the  return  for  ihk  capital  and  personal  labour  of  far-  Farming 
mers  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  as  little  susceptible  ^'^^ 
of  a  definite  calculation  as  any  thing  in  the  range  of 
statistics.    It  can  be  judged  of  onfy  l^  approxima- 
tion, and  by  adopting  the  broad  rule  of  lana  surv^- 
ors,  who,  in  then:  estimates,  assign  an  equal  sum  ror 
fiirming  profit  as  for  rent ;  this  gives  nearly  thir^ 
millions  for  the  fiuming    profit  of  England  and 
Wales ;    an  estimate  connnned  by  the  returns  under 
the  property-tax,  as  well  as  by  the  probable  amount 
of  the  farming  capital  of  England,  viz.  between 
L.250,000,000  and  L.S00,000,000  Sterling. 

Connected  with  these  calculations,   is  the  value  Total  An- 
of  the  total  annual  produce  of  land  in  England.nual  Pro- 
This  is  necessarily  subject  to  fluctuation;  the  high^»««o^En- 


pnce  of  a  particular  season  leading,  in  the  next, 
to  an  extended,  tillage,  and  vice  versa.  Taking 
wheat  at  the  medium  of  808.  and  other  com  at 


gUbd. 


*  Evidence  in  Com  Committee  Beports,  in  1814. 

X  Returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  18 16. 

f  Sir  William  Temple  On  the  Netherlands,  Chap.  IV.  p.  102. 
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Agmulton  the  prices  at  which  ioqportatioil  begins  to  be  aU 
■^  y— ^  lowed,  we  shall  find  an  average  prodaoe  of  some- 
^  what  more  than  sixty  millions  Sterling  in  com;  to 

which,  adding  a  simOar  value  in.  pasturage,  and  a 
farUier  allowance  for  hops,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
we  have  a  total  of  from  ISO  to  140  millions.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  collective  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the 
labour  and  capital  bestowed  on  it  That  this  esti« 
mate  is  not  materially  wrong,  appears  firom  a  re- 
ference to  the  government  returns  of  rent  (under 
the  property-tax),  which,  in  1810,  amdunted  to  near- 
ly thirty  millions ;  and  it  is  common  to  consider  the 
rent  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  the  mss  produce.* 
Compatiaon  In  Scotland  the  rent  bears  a  hi^^er  proportion  to 
with  Soot-  the  gross  produce ;  being  in  general  not  less  than 
!!?^"1**  one-third.  {Evidence  in  Com  Commiitee  Report,  1814.) 
This  is  owing,  certainly,  not  to  greater  capital,  and 
still  less  to  superior  soil,  but  to  an  exemption  from 
tithe  and  poor's  rate ;  dso  to  the  use  of  long  leases. 
A  farther  difference  of  rent  in  favour  of  Scotland 
is  found,  on  examination,  to  be  but  apparent,  and 
is  expbdned  by  the  larger  sice  of  the  Scotch  acre. 
It  is  in  tillage,  not  in  pasturage,  that  the  Scotch 
farmen  lay  claim  to  superiority.  On  comparing 
English  agriculture  with  that  of  the  Continent,  we 
find  that  our  chief  superiority  consists  iii  machin- 
ery and  live  stock.  Thrashing  machines  are,  in  a 
manner,  unknown  on  the  Continent,  and  all  iron 
manu&cture  is  of  inferior  quality.  In  r^^ard  to  live 
stock,  the  countries  that  approach  nearest  to  us  are 
Jutland,  Holstein,  Holland,  Flandera,  and  Nor- 
mandy, all  evidently  indebted  for  their  extensive 
pasturages  to  the  vicmity  of  the  sea;  in  the  interior 
of  the  Continent,  pasturage  is,  in  general,  very  indif- 
ferent Even  in  these  maritime  provinces,  the  cattle, 
though  frequently  large,  are  not  fattened  in  the 
same  gradual  manner  as  in  our  grazing  counties; 
the  meat,  consequently,  is  not  of  equal  £ivour.  In 
horses  the  inferiority  is  more  apparent  to  the  eye, 
and  holds  both  as  to  size  and  shape.  Flemish  horses 
are  large,  but  heavy,  while  the  Norman  breed, 
though  capable  of  mudi  labour,  is  small  in  size  when 
compared  with  the  English.  No  where  are  horses 
seen  of  such  bulk  and  strength  as  the  drays  in  Lon- 
don :  if  they  are,  as  is  supposed,  of  foreign  ori fin, 
they  have  greatly  surpassed  the  pimitive  stock,  since 
neither  the  Netherlaziids  nor  Hotstein  can  now  match 
them. 

The  Com  Committees  of  Parliament,  ki  1818  and 
1814,  collected  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  re- 
lative to  the  agriculture  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
price  at  which  foreign  com  could  be  imported  into 
England.  That  price  is  not  so  low  as  may  at  firat  be 
imagined.  In  Poland,  land  and  labour  are  very  cheap, 
but  the  means  of  bringing  down  the  grain  icam  the 
interior  are' very  limited.  The  great  rivere  are  na- 
vigable only  at  particular  seasons,  and  the  labour  of 
conveyance  ia  considerable,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  bringing  back  the  barks  with  men  and 


oara  against  the  current  It  is  thus  profitable  toAgricaltaie 
ship  for  England  only  when  the  London  market  is  ^ 
at  or  above  708.t  The  quantity  of  wheat  annual- 
ly exported  from  Poland  varies  from  200,000  to 
500,000  quarters;  that  from  Pomerania,  and  the 
rest  of  Germanv  borderixig  the  Baltic,  from  100,000 
to  150,000.  Flandera  seldom  makes  a  large  export; 
the  vear  1810  affording  almost  the  only  examj^e  of 
the  kind  in  the  present  age.  In  Russia,  the  pnce  of . 
wheat,  though  considerably  lower  than  in  England, 
is  said  to  have  risen  since  1780  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio;  and  in  France,  landed  property  is  burdened 
with  a  direct  tax  (the  fonder)  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
rent,  which,  of  course,  enhances  materially  the  price 
of  produce.  These  Acts  are  useful  in  enabling  us  to 
amve  at  a  definite  conclusion  on  a  topic  hitherto 
involved  in  vagueness  and  obscttrity,^^e  relative 
prices  of  com  in  England  and  the  Continent  To 
consumera  on  the  spot,  prices  are,  on  an  aveni^, 
about  80  per  cent,  below  our  peace  currency,  whidi 
corresponds  to  a  difference  ci  ft5  per  cent*  when 
the  freight  and  other  import  charges  are  added  to 
the  price  on  the  spot  In  butcher-meat,  die  Con- 
tinent,  in  general,  is  also  about  80  per  cenL  below 
the  peace  prices  in  England.  The  variation  of  prices 
among  the  continental  countries  is  much  smaller  than 
we  generally  imagine ;  and  the  variation  from  season 
to  season  is  also  much  less  than  in  England,  because 
butcher-meat  enters  comparatively  but  little  into  the 
food  of  the  lower  dasses. 

We  cannot  close  thb  part  of  our  subject  without 
a  few  remarks  on  the  connection  between  the  state 
of  our  agriculture  and  the  extent  of  our  financial 
burdens.  Those,  who  compare  the  heavy  pressure  of 
our  taxes  with  the  lighter  burdens  of  our  continental 
neighboun,  have,  in  general,  the  satisfiurtion  of  find- 
ing some  counterpoise  in  the  superior  dexterity  of 
our  people,  and  the  productiveness  of  our  capitai. 
This  holds  true,  in  regard  to  our  navigatora,  our 
merchants,  and  our  manu&cturera;  and  it  holds  in 
a|piculture  in  regard  to  grazing;  because  ingra- 
amg  little  personal  labour  is  requisite,  while  capi- 
tal and  active  habits  of  business  are  of  the  most 
beneficial  operation.  But,  in  the  department  of 
tillage,  much  remains  to  be  done  ere  England  can 
clalmany  great  superiority.  Farms  are  yet  too  small 
in  morte  than  two-thmls  of  Engknd ;  and  leases  ce- 
nerallv  too  short  The  course  of  husband^  is  fre- 
quently injudicious,  the  ploughs  cm  a  bad  construe- 
tun,  and  there  exists  a  gross  misqii^cation  of  ani- 
mal strength.  However  light  the  soil,  and  however 
strong  the  horses,  it  is  still  customary  to  put  three, 
four,  and  firequently  five,  in  a  plough,  throughout  al- 
most all  our  west  and  south-west  counties.  .  These 
are  the  main  causes  of  the  oonqiarative  unproduc- 
tiveness of  our  finest  counties,  and  of  our  being  ob- 
liged to  pay  so  heavy  a  premium  in  the  shape  of 
com  laws  to  support  our  agriculture.  Without  the 
com  hiws,  our  lower  cUsses  would  be  supported  on 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  their  continental  neighboun; 


♦  See  the  preceding  Table  of  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  England ;  also  the  article  Corn 
Laws,  p.  86*4. 
t  Evidence  of  Mr  Jolly,  Com  Committee,  1814, 
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Billies    and  there  would  be  no  occaaon^  with  all  our  ikxes, 
Quamet,  to  dread  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  almoat  any 
**•      briuidi  of  industry;  but,  if  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
'^  i  *^  land  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  support  30  j^er  cent. 
more  than  those  of  France  and  Germany,  while  their 
wages  are  very  litde  higher,  what  other  prospect  have 
we  than  that  of  increasing  emigration,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  poor  rates  ^ 

The  Quantity  of  land  still  lyin|^  uncultivated  in  the 
shape  <n  wastes  and  commons,  is  a  frequent  topic  dT 
animadversion;  persons  unacquainted  with  agricul- 
tural adculfition  calling  loudly  for  their  being  brought 
into  culture,  while  the  landed  interest  object  to  pass- 
ing a  general  indosure  act,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
ffiving  unlimited  scope  to  speculative  cultivation. 
We  by  no  means  participate  in  their  apprehensions ; 
but  we  would  abstain  from  giving  any  artificial  sti- 
mcdus  to  this,  more  than  to  any  ^^r  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Let  the  progress  of  indosure  be  regulated 
by  the  gradual  increase  of  our  population,  and  the 
disoovery  of  better  methods  of  turning  sudi  land  to 
account.  No  benefit  can  be  derived  from  applyiuj^; 
to  tins  purpose  any  more  capital  than  goes  into  it 
voluntanly ;  and  every  expenenced  farmer  is  aware^ 
that  the  best  prospect  of  profit  lies  not  in  reclaiming 
new  soib,  but  in  bestowmg  farther  labour  and  es- 
pence  on  the  land  already  under  culture. 

v.— itfmef—- Qtfarrie^— /ron.  Copper,  Tin,  and  SaU 
Warh. 

In  regard  to  minerals,  England  does  not  yield  to 
any  country  in  Europe  in  natural  abundance,  and 
takes  the  lead  of  all  in  the  exient  to  which  these  rude 
treasures  have  been  converted  to  purposes  of  utility. 
Our  great  superiority  lies  in  our  coal-mines,  which 
are  not  only  more  productive,  but  much  more  ad- 
vantageously situated  than  those  of  the  Continent. 
To  the  mines  along  the  coast,  a  ready  conveyance  is 
afibrded  by  our  insular  positioit,  and  to  those  in  the 
interior  by  our  inland  navigadoo.  The  consumption 
of  coal  in  England,  for  domestic  use,  has  been  com- 
puted, or  rather  guessed,  at  15,000,000  of  tons  an- 
nually. Large  as  this  quantity  is,  and  larger  as  it 
must  be,  when  we  add  to  it  the  vast  consumption  of 
manufactories,  such  as  iron-worka,  salt-works,  glass- 
houses,  &c.  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  ex- 
haustion of  this  predous  mineral;  the  depth  of  the 
coal  beds  bang  very  great,  and  the  extent  of  mnmd 
containing  them  amounting  to  many  hundred  thou- 
sand acres.  The  prindpd  trades  for  coal  lie  in 
Northumberland,  Duriiam,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Glamorganshire.  The  porta  for  shipping  it  in 
large  qoantitiea  are  Newcastle  Sunderland,  Swan- 
sea,  and  Whitehaven.  The  motive  of  the  tax  on 
coal  exported  to  foreign  countries  is  thus  neither 
an  appiehension  of  eventual  scardtv,  nor  even  a 
calculraen  of  revenue,  so  much  aa  a  dread  of  giving 
our  continental  neighboms  the  means  of  rivalling 
our  manufactures.  .Coal  is  not  wanting  in  France 
and  Germany,  but  the  minea  are  at  a  diatanoe  from 
water-carriage,  and  as  yet  very  imperfecdy  wrought^ 
whfle  fbr  domestic  fiid  the  inhabitants  give  a  pmr«i 
enoe  to  wood. 


Duly  on  Coal  skipped  lojareign  parU,  reckoned  by    MmM« 
Ike  Nemcastk  chaldron,  which  t#  nearly  doMe  the  Queries,, 
Winchester.  w^X-/ 

To  the  United  States,  in  British  shipping,  L.  0  1 7  0        "^ 
■  in  fordgn  shipping,      110  3 

To  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  any  foreign  country, 

except  the  United  States. 
In  British  shipping,  .  .  L.  1     2     0 

In  foreign  shipping,  .  1  15    4 

Home  Duties  on  Cpal  since  the  Peace  in  1814,  per 
Winchester  chaldron. 

Carried  ooastways  to  London,  L.  0    9    4 

To  any  port  in  England,  except  London,     0    6    0 

Amount  of  Duly  paid  on  Coal  in  the  following  years : 

1815.         1816.        1817. 

Home-duty  in  the  port        L.  L.  L. 

of  London,         .        585,157    570,066    588,842 

Total  home-duty  on 
coal  carried  ooast- 
ways inEn^land  and 
Wales,  mduding 
London,  894,497    9^,496    885,978 

Dutv  an  coal  export* 
ed  to  foreign  parts,  .    77>750      68,182      54,826 

^uanti^  of  Coals  shipped  coastmays  in  England  in  the 
year  1817* 

WiaohMlcr  ChsMroiWi 
Newcastle,      ....        1,189,8191 

89,576  f 
Sunderiand,       .        .        •        «        688,901 
Swansea,  .  126,150 

New  Port  and  Cardiff,  .  88,118 

Lknelly  in  Caermarth0i>     '  80,206 

Liverpool,        .  .  18,697 

Pembroke,        •  •  I7>6]3 

Whitehaven,         .        .  •  17,062. 

HuU,  .  12,921 

From  all  other  parts,  ..  17,098 

2,245,651 

Export  ofCoti  m  1817  to  Ireland  andjbreign  parts. 

Wlsdieiter  chaldiOBt* 

Whitehaven  (chiefly  to  Ireland),  184,09^2 

Liverpool,               da           .  58,000 

Swansea,                 da  28,664 

Llandly  (all  to  Ireland),           .  18,459 

(In  Caermarthenshire). 

Chester  (chiefly  to  Ireland),  17,000 

Preston  m  Lancashire,  5,879 

Newcastle  to  foreign  parts,         .  $6,000 

Sunderland        do.               «  22,000 

London^                    •  8,000 

Other  parts  m  England,           .  98,406 

Forts  of  Scotland  to  Ireland,  122,000 

.«.«————.  to  other  parts^  12,000 

665,000  • 


•  Al>tlies^sMenient8«retike»flramlb(tcr»alo(ieHa^^ 
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Mines,        To  Scotland,  a  considerable  quantity  of  English 
^"aT***  coal  (about  40,000  chaldrons)  is  shipped  anniuilly. 
,  In  Wides,  Ae  coals  carried  coastways  are  chiefly  from 
^  ^Swansea  to  Beaumaris,  and  vary  from  20,000  to 
30,000  chaldrons:  the  culm  carried  coastways  in 
Wales  goes  chiefly  to  Pembroke,  Cardigan/  and  Beau- 
maris, and  is  computed  about  18,000  chaldrons. 

Of  inland  coal,  the  consumption  in  London  is 
very  inconsiderable,  the  duty  not  exceeding  L.1600 
a^year.  Recent  discoveries  m  regard  to  tne  appli- 
cation of  steam,  both  for  cooking  and  for  warmmg 
apartments,  appear  to  promise  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  coal.  Much  apprehen- 
sion was  excited  in  the  coal  counties,  by  a  proposi- 
tion brought  forward  in  the  present  year  0819),  for 
an  equilization  of  the  duty  on  coal,  on  tne  plan  of 
relieving  London  and  the  maritime  counties,  by  find- 
ing an  equivalent  to  government  in  a  reduced  tax 
imposed  on  all  coal,  or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
on  '^  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth."  This  equivalent  might 
have  been  founa  by  a  very  reduced  rate  of  tax,  since 
the  whole  of  the  coal  that  at  present  pays  du^  ap- 
pears to  be  below  a  fourth,  perhaps  b^ow  a  fifth,  of 
the  total  consumption.  But  this  apparently  small 
tax  was  represented  as  replete  with  ruin  to  many  of 
our  manutactures,  whose  situation  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  cheapness  of  coal,  and  whose  preserva- 
tion depended  on  a  continuance  of  this  advantage. 
The  petitions  soon  became  so  numerous  and  urgent, 
that  Ministers  hastened  to  announce  that  the  idea 
was  wholly  relinquished  on  their  part,  and  the  ques- 
tion, when  brought  forward  by  an  individual  mem- 
ber, was  lost  by  a  great  majority. 
Quarri«f.  ^^  quarries,  whether  of  stone  or  slate,  England  is 
not  rich,  particularly  the  eastern  half  of  the  king- 
dom :  hence  the  almost  universal  use  of  brick  in  or- 
dinary buildings.  It  is  not  till  the  traveller  reaches 
Durham,  that  he  finds  stone  commonly  used.  In  the 
northern  counties,  quarries  occur  frequently ;  in  the 
south  those  of  Portland  and  Bath  are  the  most  con- 
siderable. Still  the  annual  profits  of  the  whole  are 
inconsiderable,  when  contrasted  with  the  product  of 
our  mines,  as  appears  from  the  following  return : 

Profits  in  IBlOjrom  the  Quarries,  Mines,  andiron 
Works  in  (he  counties  where  they  are  principal^ 
situated;  extracted  from  the  ParUamentary  Papers 
on  the  Property-Tax, 


Cheshire, 
Cornwall,    . 
Cumberland, 
Derbyshire,    . 
Devonshire,    . 
Durham, 
Yorkshire, 
Lancaster,    . 
Northumberland, 
Shropshire,    . 
Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, 
Flintshire,    • 
Glamorganshire, 
Monmouthshire, 
Other  Counties, 


»..•*«(«.    Ulnok  at  well  of  Coal  m  of  Iroo. 
QoanlM.         Copper,  Tin,  «nd  Letd. 


877 

2,147  (tin 


(coal  and  iron) 
andcoppei) 


Total,  li.  20,160 


952  (coal) 
1,959  (coal  and  iron) 
3,907  (tin,  copper,  and 
1,668  (chiefljooal) 
3,800  (chiefly  coal) 
3,248  (coal  and  iron) 
3,796  (chiefly  coal) 
1,706  (coal  and  iron) 
327  (coal  and  iron) 

(iron) 

(coal) 

(coal  and  iron) 

(coal  and  iron) 
4,673 


9,668 
106,028 
32,460 
18,678 
iron)  10,830 
61,071 
84,606 
80,813 
46,013 
21,068 
21,366 
260 
14,019 
28,067 
11,980 
47,788 


L.483,491  222,672 


Iron 
Workfc 


8,364 

666 

34,613 

13,043 

12,269 

7,869 

18,726 

17,420 

6,430 

8,393 

16,715 

29,660 

2,362 

46,182 


AND. 

No  branch  of  our  industir  has  increase  tAove  hi« 
pidly  in  the  present  age  tnan  our  iron-works.  A 
century  ago^  it  was  computed  that  we  required  an , 
annual  import  of  20,000  tons  of  foreign  iron ;  an  im- 
port  that  for  many  years  seems  to  have  been  on  the^^^j;^ 
increase^  so  as  to  carry  the  quantity  required,  after  ^ 
the  middle  of  last  century,  to  50,000,  40,000,  and 
even  to  50,000  tons.  This  supply  was  brought  to  us 
from  Sweden  and  Russia,  aiid  tnough  burdened  with 
duty,  it  was,  in  quantity,  more  than  double  our  na- 
tive produce;  Fortunately,  after  the  year  1780,  dis- 
coveries were  made  Irhich  increased  greatly  our  sup- 
ply at  home.  Bar  iron  had  be^n  manu&ctured  m 
England,  as  on  the  Continent,  with  charcoal  fuel 
only,  coal  being  deemed  inapplicable  to  that  pur- 
pose. Under  that  impression,  the  rapid  consump- 
tion of  the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  dif« 
ferent  iron- works,  had  necessitated  a  removal,  at  a 
great  expence,  of  materials  from  one  spot  to  another, 
and  was  on  tiie  point  of  causing  an  alarming  decay 
in  the  business,  when  our  iron-masters,  after  long 
perseverance,  succeeded  in  applying  coal  to  their 
manufacture.  They  had  to  contend  with  various 
prejudices,  particularly  the  supposed  inferiority  of 
iron  so  made ;  but,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  manu- 
facture acquired  such  an  extent  that  there  were,  in 
1805,  220  establidied  blast-furnaces,  making  250,000 
tons  of  pig-iron.  No  sooner  had  the  trade  acquired 
this  extension,  than  gov^mmetit  fixed  on  it  as  a  fit 
object  of  taxation,  and  proposed  a  duty  on  iron  of  2s. 
per  ton ;  a  proposition  which  experienced  the  most 
decided  resistance  from  the  boay  of  iron-masters. 
They  urged  that,  to  put  iron-works  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  excise,  would  interfere  materially  with 
the  manufacture;  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  apportioning  the  drawback  on  the  hardware 
articles  exported ;  and  that  the  expected  produce  of 
the  tax  would  be  most  decidedly  lessened  by  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  the  cannon,  muskets,  nails,  and  iron- 
work of  various  kinds  furnished  to  government. 
Besides,  a  tax  on  iron  must  be  charged  on  articles 
of  the  greatest  utility ;  on  the  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  mines;  on  the  iron  ma- 
teriids  used  in  our  buildings  and  mechinerv  as  a 
substitute  for  timber;  on  our  rail-roads  ana  other 
undertakings  of  great  national  importance.  These 
arguments  prevailed;  the  Ministry  of  1806  delisted, 
and  no  subsequent  attempt  has  been  made  to  impose 
a  duty  on  iron.  (Papers  printed  by  the  IroH'masters, 
in  1806.) 

The  principal  iron  mines  are  in  Derbyshire  and 
Glamorganshire;  but  there  are  extensive  mines  in 
other  counties  specified  in  the  prefixed  tablet  The 
return  of  peace,  by  suspending  entirely  the  demand 
of  government,  caused  a  long  and  general  inactivity 
in  this  important  manufacture:  many  of  our  iron- 
works were  suspended,  and  the  workmen  with  their 
ftmilies  reducea  in  1816  and  1817  to  great  distress. 
Temporary  relief  was  afibrdM  them  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  the  application  of  the  poor's  rate; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  revival  of  business  in  the 
latter  part  of  1818,  that  the  workmen  were  restored 
to  employment,  or  enabled  to  earn  even  a  scanty 
liveUhood.  Now  that  the  works  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  in  activity,  the  computation  is,  that 
800,000  tons  of  pig-iron  are  produced  in  the  fur- 
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Mines,  naoes  of  Englancl^  two-thirds  of  which  are  made  into 
Q°jJ^f^  malleable  iron,  the  other  third  into  castings.  The 
,  capital  invest^  in  these  works  is  reckoned  at 
L.^jOOOjOOO  Sterling;  the  population  employed  by 
them  at  200«000;  the  whole,  exdusive  of  the  capital 
and  population  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
hardware,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  section  on 
Manufactures. 

Copper-mines  have  lon^  been  known  in  England, 
but  they  were  wrought  with  very  little  skill  or  effect 
until  towards  the  year  1 700.  Evenat  that  time  the  an- 
nual produce,  after  smelting  the  metal  from  the  ore, 
was  only  a  &w  hundred  tons  of  copper;  and  it  hardly 
exceeded  1000  tons  annually  down  to  the  middle  of 
last  century.  From  that  time  forward  the  increase 
became  considerable,  as  well  in  Cornwall  as  in  De« 
von.  North  Wales,  ax^d  Derbyshire;  in  all  of  whidi 
copper  mines  were  discovered  and  wrought.  In 
North  Wales  there  were  two  mines  (Parys  and  Mo- 
na),  which,  for  some  time  after  the  year  1780,  yielded 
annually  a  lai^  quantit)^  of  ore,  but  they  are  no 
longer  productive:  the  mines  of  Devon  and  Derby-^ 
shire  continue  to  be  wrought,  but  the  great  product 
is  from  Cornwall,  the  mines  of  which  yield  80,000 
tons  of  ore  annually:  the  metal  obtained  varying 
from  5  to  15  in  the  100  parts,  may  be  stated  at 
8000  tons  of  copper.  It  is  the  Weldi  ooUieries  that 
afford  to  Cornwall,  as  to  Devonshire,  the  great  means 
of  smelting;  and  as  the  ore  is  less  heavy  than  the 
cqal  required  for  this  operation  (one  ton  of  ore  re- 
quiring from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  ooal^,  the 
mctice  is  to  convey  the  ore  in  vast  quantities  to 
Wales,  particularly  to  Swansea.  The  total  quantity 
of  coal  consumed  for  this  purpose  at  Swansea  is 
nearly  200,000  tons  a-year;  ex^usive  of  a  farther 
consumption  of  coal  at  the  oopper^mines  of  Cornwall, 
in  working  the  ponderous  steam-engines  used  in 
throwing  out  the  water  fnnn  the  pits.  In  this,  as  in 
other  minerals,  France  is  greatly  behind  England* 
She  has  various  copper  mines,  but  her  coal  mines,  at 
least  hitherto  wrotif  lit,  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
make  such  undertakings  profitable;  she  consequent- 
ly requires  an  annuu  import  fh>m  England.  For 
^e  d^tination  of  our  exported  copper,  we  r^fer  to 
the  following  table : 


BriiUh  Ccpper  exported  in  ISl?,  wnmgbi  and  un* 
fvroughi. 


From  London, 
— •  Liverpool, 

Bristol, 

^—  Swansea, 
— —  Other  parts. 


To  ihefiUoving  Couniries. 


East  Indies, 
United  States, 
France, 
West  Indies, 
Braziljt 
Holland, 
Other  parts, 


Cwt. 

85,029 

32,989 

6,150 

5,740 

8,837 

138,145 

Cwt. 

52,595 

22,738 

14,550 

11,180 

8,382 

7,798 

15,907 

133,145 


The  price  of  cooper  in  1746,  and  the  succeeding 
years,  was  generally  about  Is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  in  1765, 
it/ell  to  Is.  Id,  m  1778  to  lOd.;  since  1781  it  has 
not  been  under  lid.  In  1805,  it  reached  the  un- 
exampled price  of  Is.  1  Id.  per  lb. ;  and  large  importa-  ' 
tions  took  place  during  1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  and 
1810;  but  the  average  price  of  the  last  60  years 
may  be  called  Is.  2d.  In  using  copper  for  coin,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  take  l6d.  per  lb.  as  the  rate  of 
value,  which  would  leave  a  profit  to  government  on  • 
the  mint  operation,  without  affording  a  temptation 
to  individuals  to  melt  the  pieces.  (Gren&llofi  Cop' 
per  Coinage,  1814.) 

Comwiul  is  also  the  great  seat  of  the  tin-mines  of  Tin. 
England.    A  century  ago  the  average  produce  of 
our  tin-mines  hardly  exceeded  .         1500  tons. 

From  1720  to  1740,  the  average 

produce  was  2100 

From  1740  to  1760  .  2570 

From  1760  to  1780,  .  ,  2740 

From  1780  to  1800,  3100 

The  produce  of  the  mines  does  not  materially  dif- 
fer from  the  last  of  these  averages.  From  abroad 
we  receive  tin  from  one  quarter  only,  via.  the  East 
Indies,  in  particular  irom  the  Island  of  Banca.  Of 
this  we  imported,  in  1815  and  18l6,nearly  600  tons, 
the  chief  part  of  which  was  re-exported  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Of  our  own  tin,  about  the  half  is  , 
used  at  home,  and  the  other  half  finds  its  way  to  the 
following  countries :  > 

Return  to  Parliament  of  British  Tin  Exported  : 


To  Russia, 
Gertnany,  including 

Prussia, 
Holland, 
France, 
Spun, 
Italy, 
MalU, 
Turkey, 

East  Indies,  and  Asia 
generally,  , . 

All  other  parts. 


In  1815. 

Cwt, 

5,556 

670 

600 
1,002 

220 
1,118 

232 
3,708 

9,447 
2,338 

24,891 


In  1816. 
CwU 

6,139 

3,482 
1,562 
2,809 
1,396 
3,412 
1,088 
4,252 

7,733 
3,263 

35,136 


The  lead  mines  of  England  aro  principally  in  Cum*  Lend, 
berland,  Northumberland,  and  Derbyshire ;  the  whole 
calculated  to. produce  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons 
annufllly.  Black  lead  is  found  in  abundance  in  Cum« 
berland,  in  the  romantic  district  of  Borrodale;  but 
the  mine  is  opened  only  'periodically,  that  the  mar- 
ket may  not  be  overstock^. 

Salt  is  already  a  very  important  product  in  Eng«8iat. 
land,  and  b  likely  to  become  much  moro  so  from 
the  measures  urffed  of  late  years  on  the  Legislature, 
part  of  which  nave  been  adopted,  while  a  farther 
part  seem  only  to  wait  a  season  of  less  financial  pres* 
sure.  {Report  of  Commiitee  on  the  Salt  Duties,  June 
181 8«)  Salt  is  obtained  in  several  ways ;  partly  fVom 
brine  springs,  partly  from  the  rock,  partly  fixim  sea 
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Mines,    water.    In  the  last  manner  it  is  manu&ctured  in  va- 
Quarries,  ^{q^^  salt-pans  aloDg  the  coast,  yiz.  in  Hampdure, 
""     \  Kent,  and  Essex;  also  in  the  northern  counties  <^ 
*  Durham  and  Northumberland,  ivhere  the  abundance 
of  coal  cheapens  materially  the  expence  of  the  pro- 
cess.   But  the  great  sup|)ly  is  from  the  rock  salt 
and  brine  springs  of  Cheshire,  situated  in  the  south* 
em  part  of  the  county,  near  Northwich.    From  these 
springs  it  is  obtained  (see  the  artide  Chxshibe^  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  solid  salt  from  four  gallons 
of  liquid,  while  common  sea  water  does  not  yield 
above  one  in  twenty-eight   The  price  of  rock-salt  at 
the  rocks  is  only  12s.  j^erUm;  it  is  there  mixed  with 
the  brine  from  the  sahne  springs,  and  refined  in  large 
iron  pans,  after  whkh  it  is  called  white  salt,  and  is 
sold,  the  inferior  at  23s.  the  best  from  35s.  to  408. 
the  ton. .  On  salt  for  home  consumption  there  has 
been,  since   1805,  the  enormous  duty  of  15s.  per 
bushel,  nearly  fifteen  times  the  prime  cost      The 
sale  price  was  tibus  raised  to  L.30  the  ton.    This 
duty  has  rendered  to  government,  since  1 805,  no 
less  than  L.  1,400,000  nett ;  it  is,  besides)  of  easy  col- 
lection, from  the  mines  and  manufactories  cv  salt 


AND* 

being  confined  to  particular  districts,  and  smtiggling  IFIshme*. 
readily  prevented  N^'y  »* 

This  concentration  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means 
of  facilitating  materially  the  expected  changes  in  the 
law,  since  it  will  render  practicable  the  use  of  rock 
salt  duty  free  to  certain  manufactures  (as  sal-ammo- 
niacy  magnesia,  and  Glauber's  salt)  without  any  great 
risk  of  fraud  on  the  revenue.  An  act  of  great  im- 
portance was  lately  passed  (27th  June  1817),  {per- 
mitting the  free  use  of  rock  salt,  not  only  in  curing 
fish,  but  in  making  mineral  alkali,  an  ingredient  ^ 
great  use  as  a  substitute  for  barilla,  in  the  manufac* 
ture  of  soap.  This  alkali  is  subjected  to  a  duty,, 
which,  it  is  believed,  may  soon  be  raised  to  10s.  per 
cwt,  producing  about  L.400,000  to  the  revenue. 
Were  the  whole  salt  duty  taken  off,  the  mines 
and  springs  of  Cheshire  might  produce  annually 
24,000,000  bushels  of  salt,  e»ch  bushel  of  56 lbs.; 
but  the  actual  quantity  extracted,  as  appears  by 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  May.  1817,  is  only  about  10,000,000 
bushels. 


Northwich  salt  exported  (this  is  duty  free), 
Northwich  salt  delivered  for  the  fisheries, 

also  duty  free, 
Northwidi  salt  which  paid  duty. 

Year  1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

Bu^h. 
7,754,000 

984,000 
937,000 

Bushels, 
8,677,000 

1,106,000 
897,000 

Bushels, 
11,595,000 

1,087,000 
933,000 

Bushels, 
8,392,000 

702,000 
893,000 

The  capital  vested  in  the  works  is  about  L.700,000 ; 
and  the  persons  employed,  including  women  and 
children,  about  2400. 

Our  agriculture  has  already  felt  the  good  effects 
of  the  recent  relaxation  of  the  salt  runilations.  The 
high  duty  of  1805  had  necessitated  me  absolute  loss 
of  a  quantity  of  refuse,  thrown  out  from  the  salt- 
pans, and  eagerly  bought  up  in  former  years  by  far- 
riers. This  precious  manure  is  now  restored,  and 
affords  the  means  of  giving  fertility  to  100,000  acres 
annu^y.  On  salt  u^  for  feeding  cattle,  this  duty 
is  reduced  to  5s.  a-bushel.  For  bleaching  or  refin- 
ing, 'salt  is  delivered  duty  free;  in  the  latter,  the 
quantity  used  considerably  exceeds  1,000,000  bush- 
els a^year.  (Reium  to  House  qf  Commons^  2d  April 
1818.) 

VL— FwA«ne#. 

A  season  of  peace  is  always  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  our  fisheries ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  progress  lately  made,  this  branch  of  our 
national  industry  is  likely  to  be  carried  much  far- 
ther than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  Of 
this  we  shall  treat  more  fully  under  the  article 
Fishery.  At  present  our  space  allows  no  more 
than  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  branches  of  otir 
fisheries. 
Madceid.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  strictly  English,  and  is 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  on  the  coasts  of  Kent 


and  Sussex,  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Lar^  as  the 
supply  is,  it  would  still  admit  of  augmentation;  and 
herrings,  also,  might  be  caught  in  vast  quantities  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  in  October  and  November.  The 
desideratum  with  the  fishermen,  now  tiiat  ^eace  has 
reduced  their  expence,  is  not  so  much  a  high  price 
as  a  certain  market;  and  tiie  most  effectual  way  to 
procure  that  is,  to  quicken,  by  every  possible  means, 
the  conveyance  to  London.  The  navigation  of  the 
Thames  not  being  at  all  times  certain  or  expeditious, 
it  was  proposed  some  time  ago  (in  1812)  to  improve, 
or  rather  to  re-make,  the  road  to  London  from  the 
small  harbour  called  Holyhaven,  situated  on  the 
Essex  side  of  the  river,  about  30  miles  firom  the 
metropolis.  The  l^te  discoveries  in  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying steam  to  navigation,  may  perhaps  render  this 
unnecessary,  but  it  cannot  supersede  another  and 
more  important  plan,  that  of  accelerating,  by  im- 
provements in  the  roads,  the  conveyance  of  fish  by 
land  carriage  from  Brighton,  and  ooier  parts  of  the 
Sussex  coast  to  London.  An  association  of  gentle- 
men, under  the  name  of  the  Donms  SocieHf  of  Fish" 
ermen's  Friends,  was  formed  in  the  ena  of  1815; 
they  have  since  made  several  interesting  reports,  and 
give  reason  to  hope  that  various  improvements  will 
be  effected. 

The  pilchard  fishery  takes  place  chiefly  on  thePikbwda. 
coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and,  though  sub- 
ject to  great  fluctuations  as  well  from  the  seasons 
as  from  our  political  situation  relatively  to  the  Con- 
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Fiahdriflfc  tinent^  forms,  oil  the  whole,  an  unportant  bnmcfa; 
a  number  of  seamen  Doth  in  catch* 

ing  the  &h  and  in  canyinff   it  to   foreign   mar« 

keta.     Its  season  is  general^  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember* 
Herriag.         The  hemnff,  the  most  important  of  all  our  fish« 

tties,  is  happujr  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  extension* 

It  fiHrmed,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great 

employment  of  the  Dutch  seamen,  and  was  con* 

templated  by  their  neighbours  with  very  jealous  eyes. 

Accordingly,  in  the  rewi  of  Charles  if.,  particularly 

after  the  rupture  with  Holland  in  l672,  several  acts 

were  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  our  fishermen, 

and  in  a  spirit  of  hostilitv  to  the  Dutch.    The  sub* 

sequent  accession  of  WiUiam  to  our  throne,  and  die 

long  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  relaxed 

the  exertions  of  government ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 

the  peace  of  f748,  that  a  large  bdunty  was  given  on 

the  tonnage  of  the  busses,  or  masted  vessels,  so  em* 

ployed.    Still  our  fishermen  proved  unable  to  com* 

pete  with  the  experience  and  patient  perseverance  of 

the  Dutch,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the 

bounty  from  SOs.  to  50s.  per  ton.    This  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  pumber  of  busses  increased;  but 

the  additimud  SOs.  being  withdrawn  in  1771>  the 

fishery  agun  declined.     The  American  war,  and, 

subseauendy,  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 

proved  extremely  adverse  to  its  extenrion:  at  last, 

m  t808,  an  act  was  passed,  carrvinff  the  boun^  to 

US  a  ton  on  the  busses,  with  a  farther  grant  of  28. 

per  banel  on  all  herrings  caught  whether  in  busses 

or  boats.    This  important  act  was  farther  confirmed 

in  1815,  and  the  bounty  per  barrel  raised  to  4s.^  with 

the  essential  qualification  that  the  herrings  should  be 

gutted  before  curingi    A  fiurther  and  still  more  im* 

portant  law  (27th.  June  1817)  declares,  that  not  only 

common  salt,  but  rock  sslt,  which  is  much  cheajper, 

may  be  used  duty  free  for  our  fisheriea.  

These  acts  form  the  grand  charter  of  the  Bri*    of  the  French  in  Italy,  occasioned  adcutional  deprea* 


In  1750,  the  vessds  employed  were  only  19;  In  Pi«>Mti8S* 
1756,  th^  had  increased  to  67.  The  war  soon  mm  fmt^ 
caused  a  decrease  of  one-half}  but,  at  the  return  of 
peace  in  1763,  this,  fishery  revived,  and  in  1770, 
the  vessels  employed  amounted  to  50;  in  1778, 
to  55 ;  in  1775,  to  96.  The  American  war  again 
caused  a  decrease,  and  in  1782,  the  vesseh  so  em* 
ployed  were  only  88.  In  1784i^  they  increased  to 
89,  and  in  1785,  to  140;  after  this  they  exceeded 
ftOO  annually  till  1798;  but  the  long  continuance  of 
the  late  wars  reduced  them  below  the  half;  and  the 
advantages  of  peace  have  been  counteracted  by 
causes  which  have  as  yet  prevented  the  English  vea<> 
sels  firom  regaining  the  number  employed  previous 
to  1798. 

The  Newfoundland  fishery  has  been  oonsiderableNcirfinmdt 
for  fttUy  a  toitury  past;  as  a  nurseiy  for  seamen,  itlsnd. 
is  accounted  of  sucn  consequence  as  to  have  formed 
the  object  of  a  specific  article  in  most  of  our  treaties 
of  peace.  The  fish  caught,  particuUffly  in  time  of 
peace,  is  sent  less  to  £itain  than  to  the  Catholic 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe;  a  market  subject  to 
all  the  interruptions  attendant  on  a  change  of  politi'* 
cal  rehiti<xis.  The  number  of  veasdsemptoyed  m  this 
fishery  at  difierent  times  was  as  follows: 


In  1731, 

. 

. 

• 

. 

70 

1764, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

140 

1774, 

• 

. 

. 

. 
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* 

986 
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. 
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but 


At  this  rate  the  fish«y  continued  until  the  war  of 
1798,  after  whidi,  particulariy  after  our  rupture  with 
Spain  in  1797»  it  fidl  off  greedy;  the  fishmg  vessels 
in  1798  being  only  •  •  .         140 

The  continuance  of  war,  and  the  aggtandiaement 


tiah  fisheries.  The  boun^,  which  was  formerly  reo* 
koned  by  the  tonnage  of  the  shippinff  emidoyed,  is 
now  awarded  on  the  quantity  caught,  the  barrels 
being  branded  by  customhouse  officers.  The  mode 
of  curing  adopted  by  the  Dutch  has  been  communis 
cated  to  our  fishermen,  and  bounty  refused  in  all 
cases  in  whidi  either  the  herrings  or  barrels  were  in 
improper  condition.  The  success  has  been  corre* 
spondent:  successive  reports  made  by  the  Commit- 
noners  of  the  Herring  Fishery,  in  1816, 1817, 1818, 
and  1819,  concur  in  exhibiting  a  ptqjpressive  in* 
crease  in  the  quantity  sutted  before  curing,  and,  of 
QDurse,  entiUed  to  the  higher  bounty.  The  increase 
of  our  fishing-craft,  however,  has  been  only  in  the 
number  of  boats.  In  the  busses,  or  masted  vessels, 
there  is  no  augmentation,  the  bounty,  even  on  its 
present  footing  (L.8  jper  ton),  being  insufficient  to 
counterpoise  the  superior  economy  of  the  boats. 
(Fraser  on  the  Fishenee.) 

Greenland  was  first  discovered  by  the  English, 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  bnuiches  of  navigation,  we 
kmg  allowed  the  Dutch  to  take  a  lea£  It  was 
not  till  after  1750  that,  government  having  granted 
a  bounty  of  40s.  a  ton  on  everv  vessel  empl^ed  in 
the  whale  fishery,  a  considerable  inereaae  took  place 
in  this  branch; 

VOL.  IV.  PAET  u 


sum,  SO  that,  !n  1810,  the  number  of  our  vessels  em- 
ployed at  Newfoundland  did  not  exceed  92.  The 
peace  seoned  to  promise  a  revival  of  this  important 
nursenr  of  seamen,  and,  in  the  year  1816,  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  arrived  in  Newfoundland  was 
795,  manned  by  6000  seamen  (Repori  cfCemmUte^ 
in  June  1817i  p*  7);  but  the  trade,  both  then  and  in 
1817  imd  in  1818,  proved  unprofitable,  in  cons»> 
quenoe  of  indifferent  seasons,  of  the  hi^  duty  im* 
posed  on  ^Al  imported  in  British  vessels  into  Naf^es, 
and  of  the  competition  of  the  French  firiierraen,  who 
are  supported  by  a  high  bounty  firom  thenr  govern* 
ment  It  will  thus  require  a  considerable  tone  to  r^ 
instate  this  brsnch  of  our  fisheries.  A  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  concluded  in  the  end  of  1818,  de* 
termines  the  limits  within  which  the  shipping  of  each 
nation  have  the  power  of  fishing. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  foreigners  durt  a  temA^ 
time  nation  diould  not  have  more  efiectually  culti- 
vate this  great  means  of  fiidlitating  the  support  of 
our  population.  The  ample  supply  that  might  have 
been  afibrded  by  the  Nymph  Buik,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Ireland,  has  been  avowedly  neglected;  and 
it  is  but  very  latdy  (Oetober  1818)  that  we  made 
the  discovery  of  a  nnk  of  almost  e^ual  prddtictive- 
nesainthevidnityof  Orknqr.  FiAia  little  known  tor 
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the  mass  of  the  people  in  on?  inland  counties.  While 
'  the  value  of  the  butcher-meat  arainally  consumed  in 
England  exceeds  L.90^000,000  Sterling,  tiie  value 
of  our  fish  caught  on  our  coasts  and  rivers  hardly  ex- 
ceeds L^,000,000.  Yet  its  price,  with  the  econo- 
my and  improved  arrangements  attendant  on  a  state 
of  peace,  would  not  exceed  20s.  a  cwt,  while  other 
animal  food  costs  fully  three  times  that  sum.  It 
might  easily  be  conveyed  in  a  corned  state  by  light 
waggons  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
Lmdon  AssodtUion  for  the  Relief  qf  the  Poor  made, 
in  1812,  some  most  encouraging  experiments  in 
this  respect;  having  forwarded  corned  cod,  in  quan- 
tities of  one  or  two  tons,  to  various  manufacturing 
towns.  This  cod,  on  being  steeped  48  hours  in  cold 
water,  was  found  to  eat  with  potatoes  almost  like 
fresh  fish.  And  all  this  was  done  on  an  extensive 
scale  at  the  almost  nameless  sacrifice  of  L.55.  A 
spirited  imitation  of  this  example  would  greatly  in- 
crease our  exports  of  fish  to  Spun,  Portuffu,  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  while  at  home  it  would  afford  the 
readiest  means  of  supi)l3ring  a  nutritious  food  to  the 
lower  orders;  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
must,  from  the  nature  of  our  poor-laws,  perhaps  frqm 
unavoidable  causes,  continue  for  a  lengdi  of  time  a 
burden  on  the  community.  To  accomplish  this  ef- 
fectual^, the  duty  on  salt  ought  to  be  entirely  taken 
off.  Fishermen  living  in  bamleta  or  in  detached  cot« 
tases  along  the  sea-side,  can  never  coqfonn  to  the 
nues  of  the  excise,  and  will  never,  without  their 
complete  removal,  be  able  to  fish  at  any  day  and  hour 
that  mav  suit  their  other  avocations.  Every  great 
fish-market  should  have  beside  it  a  salting-house  for 
caring  the  fish  remaining  unsold  at  a  prescribed 
hour;  these  might  afterwards  be  sent  into  the  coun- 
try, or  put  apart  for  a  winter  store.* 

VTI.— 3ftf«tt^c/ttiw. 

In  this  great  department  of'  our  productive  indus- 
try, we  b^n  with  woollens,  which,  although  no 
longer  the  largest  of  our  manufactures  in  pomt  of 
export,  nor  even  in  the  value  annually  maoe,  is  en- 
titled to  the  first  place  from  the  priority  of  its  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  from  the  substantial  basis  on 
which  it  rests.  England,  from  the  extent  of  her 
pastures,  abounded  in  wool  from  a  very  remote  age, 
and  the  inhabitants  were,  doubtless,  capable  of  ma- 
nu&cturing  it  into  rude  clothing ;  each  weaver  work- 
ing in  his  separate  cottage,  and  with  very  littie  aid 
from  machinery.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, we  appear  to  have  had  only  the  most  humble 
fabrics,  ^d  to  have  imported  all  cloth  of  finer  tex- 
ture; sending  abroad  our  wool  in  quantities  to  Flan- 
ders, a  country  whose  inhabitants  were  at  that  pe- 
riod much  farther  advanced  than  the  rest  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Italy.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  that  a  better  system  was  in« 


troduoed.  Flemish  manufiictuters  were  invited  over  MannfiK* 
to  England,  and  improved  greatiy  the  quality  of  our 
home  made  woollens.  The  seats  of  this  branch  of 
industry  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  Kent  and 
Essex ;  afterwards  Gloucestershiie,  and  subsecjuent- 
\y  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  occupied  at 
first  the  southern  and  most  improved  districts,  and 
spread  afterwards  to  the  northward,  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  abundance  of  coal,  and 
the  convenience  of  waterfiills  for  the  machinery. 
The  general  character  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
England  has  been  that  of  slow  progress,  but  of  littie 
fluctuation ;  the  latter  evidently  a  consequence  of  its 
depending  much  more  on  home  consumption  than 
on  export  It  was  extended,  not  like  cotton  and 
hardware,  by  means  of  discovery  and  invention,  but 
by  the  progressive  increase  of  our  population ;  ha- 
ving been  so  considerable  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  the  total  value  of  woollens  ma- 
nufactured was  computed  at  eight  millions  sterling, 
of  which  five  were  for  home  consumption,  and  three 
for  export  In  the  long  period  firom  1700  to  1780, 
the  exporta  experienced  a  regular,  but  not  rapid  rise; 
amounting  in  the  latter  years  (after  distinguishing 
between  the  real  and  the  customhouse  value)  to  an 
average  of  six  millions  sterling,  while  our  hc«ne  ccm- 
sumption  increased  in  proportion  to  our  augmenting 
numbers.  After  the  peace  of  1789,  wooUens  par- 
took of  the  benefit  of  aeveral  of  the  mechanical  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  continued  to  extend,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
petition of  other  countries,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
mg  table : 

Export  of  WooUen  Manufactures,  not  official,  hut 
real  value  A 


17P0,  (peace) 

L.7,SOO,000 

1791, 

7,700,000 

1798, 

7,700,000 

179S,  (war) 

5.800.000 

1794, 

6,600,000 

1795, 

7,600,000 

1796, 

9,000,000 

1797,    .   . 

7,400,000 

1798, 

9,700,000 

1799,    .   .   . 

10,200,000 

Of  thtilie  extensive  exports,  the  largest  proportion 
went  to  the  United  States;  our  shipments  thither 
in  1770  exceeded  L.2,000,000,  and,  increasing  re- 
gularly with  the  capital  and  population  of  America, 
amounted,  in  1799i  to  L.4,000,000.  Holknd  was 
also  a  good  customer;  and  to  Portugal  and  Spain 
our  exports  were  not  inconsiderable.  From  1800  to 
1807>  the  woollen  manu&cture  was,  on  the  whole, 
thriving,  and  our  exports  were  large  and  steady ;  but 
after  1808,  the  Orders  in  Council^  Bonaparte's  pro- 


•  Sir  T.  Bernard  On  the  Employfnent  of  the  Labouring  Classes, 

t  (^icial  value  is  distinct  from  real  value,  being  a  computation  founded  on  a  series  of  rules  for  estimat- 
ing merchandise  by  the  package,  prescribed  so  long  ago  as  the  year  I696.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
commodities  since  then,  though  very  different  in  different  articles,  has  been  fully  50  per  cent,  on  the  whole, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  add,  to  arrive  at  the  real  value. 
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Manufae-  hibitory  decrees,  and  our  unfortunate  dh 
*°'**'   ^  America,  caused  a  great  fluctuation  and 
'  in  our  exports. 
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Export  of  WooUemfrom  Britain. 
1808,  .         .  L.7,«80,S70 

1809i        .  .  .        8,124,226 

1810,  .  .  .  8,659^821 

1811,  ....  6,564,817 

1812,  .         .         .        7,627,486 

The  political  agitations  of  these  years  were  pro« 
ductive  of  great  distress  among  the  woollen  manu-i 
facturers,  particularly  in  1811  and  1812,  as  was  but 
too  amply  shown  by  the  mass  of  evidence  collected 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  in  the  latter 
year.  This  distress  would  have  been  still  greater, 
bad  not  the  large  demands  of  government  for  army 
clothing  in  some  degree  supplied  the  blank. 

Exfort  rfour  WooUens  in  Peace, 
Yeait.   •  Value. 

1814,  ....    L.  7,567,507 

1815,  •    10,198,884 

1816,  .....   8,404,481 

We  select  1815«  a  year  of  lar^  export,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  proportion  in  which  our 
wodlens  are  sent  to  different  countries. 

YEAR  1815. 

Value. 
Coontiicf.  (Real  not  OfBciaL) 

Germany,  including  Prussia,  L.5d9,745 

Netherlands,        ,        .        .        .  888,446 

Portugal, 727,805 

Spain, 281,610 

Gibraltar, 137,605 

ttalv, 124.556 

MalU, 153,327 

Ireland,  Imd  Isle  of  Man,  .  •  822,230 
East  Indies,  ....  1,062,926 
Amei:ica,  viz.  United  States,  .  .  4,378,198 
Our  North  American  Colonies,  .  .  599,6S6 
West  Indies,  ....  357,896 
Coloniesof  other  powers,  •    427,431 

To  all  other  parts,  .       ^251,873 

L.10,198,334 

The  year  1799  ^as  one  ^  unexampled  demand 
and  high  price*  An  inquiry,  instituted  the  year  after 
by  Parliament,  into  the  state  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, afforded  a  variety  of  useful  data  relative  to 
the  extent  of  capital  and  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. The  result,  as  far  as  the  name  of  result  can 
DC  given  to  inferences  founded  on  a  partial  know- 
led^  of  facts,  was,  that  the 

Total  annual  value  of  woollens  manu- 
factured in  Eiufland  was      .        .      1^20,000,000 
And  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  6,000,000 

.leaving  a  much  larger  proportion  for  wages  than  in 
the  case  of  our  cotton  manu&cture;— «  circum- 


stance whidi  would  be  of  very  serious  import  to  a  Maonfac. 
country  so  much  more  loaded  with  taxation  than  its     ^>*** 
neighbours,  were  it  not  in  a  considerable  degree  ^"^V^ 
counterbalanced  by  the  raw  material  being  of  home 
growth. 

It  was  computed  in  1800,  that  of  the  whole  wool- 
lens  made  in  England,  more  than  a  third  was  manu- 
Pictured  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  a  pro- 
portion which,  from  the  advantages  of  this  quarter 
over  otheVs,  is  now,  we  imagine,  not  far  below  one- 
half.  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire, 
are  the  other  seats  of  this  manufacture.  For  ship- 
|>ing  our  woollens,  London  was  long  the  only  con- 
siderable port  About  the  year  1 700,  the  usual  ex« 
ports  were  to  the  value  of  a  million  fhim  the  out- 
ports,  and  of  two  millions  from  London,  where  the 
business  was  managed  by  the  Black  well  hall  factors; 
but  since  inland  navigation  has  become  extensive^ 
the  Yorkshire  wodlens,  even  when  bought  up  by 
London  merchants,  are  in  general  exported  from 
LiverpooL 

Extensive  as  are  our  sheep  pastures,  our  manu- 
&cturers  find  it  necessary  to  make  an  annual  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wool.  This  takes  place  from  diif- 
ferent  parts  ofEurope. 

Countries  from  ithkh  Wool  was  imported  into  £iig- 
land  in  1815. 


Germany,           . 

France,        .            .            . 

Portugal, 

Spain, 

Ireland,  and  Isle  of  Man, 

3,137,000 

.       757,000 

1,146,000 

.     6,929.000 

1,355,000 

Other  parts. 

1,667,000 

Making  a  total  of        14,991,000 
(^Customhouse  Returns  to  Parliament^  1816.) 

These  importations  being  duty  free,  and  operate 
ing  materially  to  keep  down  the  price  of  Englidi 
wool,  the  venders  of  the  latter,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
the  wool-growers,  have  of  late  years  been  very  urgent 
with  Government  to  impose  a  duty  on  foreign  wool, 
not  on  the  Spanish,  which  they  admit  to  be  necessary 
as  a  mixture  with  our  own,  but  on  those  species  of 
foreign  wool  which  come  more  immediately  into 
competition  with  their  own  growth.  They  took  oc- 
casion, under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Sheffield,  to  brins[ 
their  claim  before  Parliament  during  the  agriculturd 
distress  in  1816;  but  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  it  made  no  difficulty  in  declaring^  that 
no  part  of  that  distress  arose  from  an  inadequate 
price  of  wool ;  and  the  evident  impolicy  of  buraen^ 
mg  a  raw  commodity  which  employs  the  labour 
of  so  many  thousand  individuals,  prevented  mini- 
sters from  listening  to  such  applications,  until  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  present  year  led  at  last  (Mr 
Vansittaxt's  Speech,  7th  June  1819)  to  the  proposition 
of  a  smaU  auty  csdculated  to  nroduce  L.100,000. 
The  importations  are  a  full  tentn  of  the  total  con- 
sumption, having  in  1818,  as  in  1814,  exceeded 
15,000,000  lbs.  Hie  wool-growers  complain  of  the 
great  pre^^ure  of  taxation,  but  the  price  has  also 
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risen  coomdeaHj  ainoe  the  iMimiing  of  the  wan 
which  f^sgnvatea  our  fimmciftl  biiidcD& 

In  the  twelve  vean  that  elapsed  from  1789  to 
1800,  diere  took  place  a  rise  of  80  per  cmi. :  of  the 
subsequent  prices,  an  idea  may  be  farmed  from  the 
foUowing  table : 

Prices  ^  Fheoc  Wool  m  the  vettre  between  1801  and 
1815.  (EoideiMlfrfonikeCommiiieoomSeeitof 
Wool^  in  181&) 


Ymn. 

B«fl  SaiMS  Downs,  f#r  & 

1801 

81d.to82d. 

1809 

20 

88 

1803 

i9 

81 

1804 

9lSt 

84 

1805 

88 

30 

1806 

88 

84 

1807 

88 

84 

1808 

83 

84 

1809 

S% 

36 

1810 

MS 

80 

1811 

80 

81 

1812 

23 

84 

1813 

83 

84 

1814 

86 

88 

1815 

81 

84 

The  quantity  of  wool  jRown>  on  an  average,  in 
England  is  144,000,000  Vbe*  two4hirds  of  iwhich 
consist  of  short  dothin^  wool,  and  one-thiid  of  a 
much  more  valuable  land,  called  long  comhinff 
wool:  the  latter  has,  it  seern^  never  been  pvoducra 
on  the  Continent  of  a  ^ualitv  eaual  to  oura^  except 
in  some  small  districts  m  Flanaers.  The  osdinary 
length  of  the  stsple  of  foreign  wool  is  about  two 
in(£es;  that  of  our  loi:^  combmg  from  five  to  seven 
inches.  Without  the  latter,  the  continental  manu« 
fiicturers  cannot  eaual  us  in  the  stuff  goods  and 
others  made  from  mie  worsted;  and  hence  the  im- 
portsnce,  say  our  woollen  manufiuAurers,  of  keeping 
the  law  as  it  stands;  that  is*  not  only  of  receiving 
foreign  wool,  but  of  preventbg  the  export  of  our 
km  wool 

The  progrusive  augmentatkm  in  the  import  of 
Spanish  wool  is  of  importsnc^  as  indicating  the  in« 
creased  fineness  of  our  dodL 


in  the  eariy  part  of  last  century,  this  im- 
{xnt  did  not  exceed 

It  increased  very  dowlv,  fbr,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  five  y/ears,  ending  with  1776,  it 
wasnotouite 

But  in  thenve  years  ending  1787»  it  was 
nearly  •  •  •  . 

In  the  Bve  years  from  1787  to  1798,  it 
exceeded 

Fhxn  1798  to  1800,  the  averagewas  nearly 

SKnoe  1800,  though  fluctuating  from  poK* 
tical  causes,  it  has  considerably  increas- 
ed, snd  now  averages  nearly 


1^^000,000 

1,600,000 

8,000,000 

3,000,000 
4,000,000 

6,000,000 


Our  cotton  manufitttnie  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  MsimfM. 
attention  on  different  accounts.  Of  all  our  manufiwN  ^""^  ^ 
tures,  it  affords  the  largest  export,  and  exhibits  the  ^^  «  '"^ 
most  rapid  improvements  in  machinery.  Its  intro-  Cotion  Bla* 
duction,  though  not  remote,  is  less  recent  than  ia^^^^*^^'** 
commonly  supposed.  It  appears  to  have  taken  place 
about  two  centuries  ago,  when  it  was  establishai  at 
Mandiester ;  but  it  was  long  omducted  on  a  very 
limited  scsle.  The  raw  material,  imported  at  first 
only  from  the  Levant,  in  particular  from  Smyrna, 
bmn,  after  l660,  to  be  supplied  by  our  West  India 
cobnies.  The  quantity  imported  amounted,  about 
the  year  1700,  to  3500  bales;  but,  increasing  with 
the  extended  cultivation  of  our  colonies,  it  avenged, 
about  the  year  1780,  something  more  than  7000 
bales.  From  the  colonial  conquests  of  the  war  of 
1756,  our  import  of  cotton  received  a  fiurther  aug- 
mentation ;  but  the  manu&cture  increased  very  slow* 
Iv,  a  great  part  of  our  cotton  being  re-exported  to 
Holland,  for  the  supply  of  Dutdi  and  German  wea^ 
vers.  It  was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  1763,  and 
the  invention,  first  of  a  carding  machine,  and  next  of 
the  smnning  jenny,  that  this  manufacture  became 
consiaeraUiy  extraided.  In  1775,  the  average  im« 
port  of  cotton  approached  to  18,000  bales.  A  varie- 
ty of  improvements,  explained  in  our  article  on  Cot- 
ton Makufacturb  (pp.  396,  397),  now  took  place, 
and  increased  the  avenge  import  of  the  raw  male- 
rial,  in  1781,  to  85,000  bales.  Fine  caUcoes  and 
muslins  were  now  introduced ;  the  workmen  were 
withdrawn  from  their  detached  dwelling,  and  col- 
lected into  large  factories;  and  the  pnce  of  the 
finished  article  experienced  a  reduction,  notwith- 
standing a  rise  in  the  raw  material,  and  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  period  that  followed  the  peace  of  1783 
is  perhaps  unexam^iled  in  the  history  of  human  in- 
dustry, for  the  rapidity  of  discovery,  the  reduction 
of  pnce,  and  the  extension  of  sale  that  took  place 
in  regard  to  cotton  jfoods.  Hie  unexpected  com- 
mencement of  hostihties  in  1793  gave  this  branch 
of  our  industr^r  a  severe  shock,  but  tfie  improve- 
ments in  machinery  continuing  the  cotton  manu- 
fiutures  soon  recovered,  and  mcrrased  beyond  ex- 
pectation; reouiring  a  progressive  and  luge  aug- 
mentation of  the  import  of  the  raw  material,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  foUowmg  tables 

BsIetorPack. 
■get  of  276 
Tbi.cMh. 
Average  import  of  cotton  in  five  yeara, 

ending  with  1796,        .  •  .       98,000 

Average  of  the  next  five  years^  ending 

with  1801,  .  .  .  153,000 

Average  of  the  next  five  yean^  endtof 

with  180^  .  814^000 

Particnbtt 
Yeut. 

1807,  .  .  883,000 

1808,  (Ordera  in  Council},         .  .        168,000 

1809,  (Orden  in  Council  relaxed),        .        440,000 

1810,  (ditto  ditto),         "    .        561,000 


'  Maithnd  Om  Wool,  a  pampUet  puMished  in  1818. 
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UgaofiK*  BidMorPtdE. 

nam.     P«tkal«f  •t«of27« 

^^.^^^     Yean.  iw.  eftch. 

^  '  ~  1811,  (Durtresg  of  trade;  sttspoidecl  in-' 

tercourse  with  the  United  States),    5£6,000 

1812,  (War  with  the  United  States},  261,000 

1813,  .      .       .      £49,000 

1814,  (Peace),  .      288,000 
J815,      .       .       .       869,000 

1816,  .  .  .  869,000 

1817,  .  .  479,000 
Of  these  large  imiKnrts,  m  very  anaU  |Mat  came 

firom  the  Levant,  our  origbal  source  of  supply;  our 
West  India  colonies  contributed  more;  Uie- East 
Indies  sent  at  times  large,  at  other  times  insignifi- 
cant shipments;  Bnusil  was  more  regnlttr;  but  the 
'  grand  s^iply  was  from  the  United  States,  where,  in 
Sie  soBtlMra  provinces  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
CHlture  of  cotton  has  been  rapidly  extended  since 
1790.  Of  the  cotton  now  imported  into  Britain,  • 
very  small  part,  at  present  not  move  Aan  a  twen- 
tieth, is  sent  out  unmanufactured;  a  hum  pronor- 
tion  (firom  an  eighth,  to  a  tenth)  is  manumcturea  in 
Scothmd;  the  residue  is  idl  worked  up  in  England^ 
The  total  value  of  the  cotton  raanu&cture  of  Britun 

Sith  and  yam)  is  computed  at  somewhat  more  than 
0,000,000  Sterling. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  gencial  price  of  commo- 
dities, in  the  present  age,  has  induced  many  to 
consider  enhancement  aa  the  unavoidaUe  conse- 
quence of  extended  commerce,  and  to  quesdon  the 
accuracy  of  Dr  Smith's  opinion,  that  the  diffusion  of 
productive  industry  has  a  tendency  to  eheapen  pro- 
duce, but  never  was  there  a  more  mtisfiictory  coo* 
firmation  of  the  aigumenU  of  Dr  Smith  dian  m  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufiuture.  The  price  paid 
for  spinning  a  pound  of  cotton  thread,  wbid>,  in 
1786,  amounted  to  10s.  waa  reduced  pnwessively 
to  88.,  6s^  8d.,  4sb,  3a.  and2s.  6d.,  not  l^ lessening 
the  gainaof  the  workmen,  bat  by  a  series  ef  Inven- 
tions fiENT  abridgkig  Ubour;  until  the  mat  improve- 
ments after  1795  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  spinninff 
price  to  8d.  jMrlb.,  at  which  it  haa  since  eontmued. 
In  like  manner,  the  sale  price  of  cotton  vam  has  pro- 
gressively decteased,.  notwithstanding  the  rise  in  the 
TawmatariaL 


We  add  some  fiurther  particulars  fbr  one  year,  to  ^i&aahn^ 
diow  the  countries  which  take  the  largest  proportion    ^^*'* 
of  our  cottons.  -^'  r  •^ 


Y( 

1790, 
»798, 
180% 


Frueptttk^fCotUmYartu    (^a  100.) 


Prios. 

88s. 

80s. 

15s. 

gs.5d. 


1805, 
1806, 
WOT. 


ExpartqfCotian  Cloth  from  Bntain 
Fkiated  CftliooM. 
Yarit. 

To  Germany,  •  16,902,000 
the  Netherkmds,  .  7,601/)00 
Portugal,  .  •  5,725,000 
Italy,  •  •  •  4,454,000 
Gibraltar  (as  a  depot),  5,168,000 
Malta  (ditto^  2,406,000 
Demnark,  •  •  571,000 
Ireknd,  .  •  146,000 
India  and  China,  •  969/H)a 
United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, .  .  16,922^000 
British  North  America,  1,988,000 
Brazil,  .  .  7,960»000 
West  Indies  and  1^ 

nish  America,    •  '15,792/)00 


Prist.. 

7ft  lOd. 

.    7&2d. 

.    68.9d. 


iiil81& 
Ph^Madin. 

Tard$. 

5,575,000 

8,200,000 

1,925,000 

2,790/)0O 

2,157,000 

8,210,000 

445,000 

128,000 

462,000 

5,495,000 

844,000' 

2,800,000 

4,760,000 


It  ]§  of  importance  to  remark  the  quantity  ^ent  to 
Germany,  notwithstanding  the  rival  manufacturer 
in  tfant  country.  To  France,  our  avowed  exports  are 
inoonsideiable,  there  being  a  duty  on  the  import  of 
British  cottons;  but  large  ouantities  are  taken  off  by 
French  smngglen.  The  demand  from  the  United 
States  is  at  present,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the 
greatest  (tf  all;  that  from  Brazil  is  deserving  of  at* 
tentim^  as  well  from  its  steadiness  as  from  its  mag- 
nitude, when  we  consider  that  die  population  in  that 
conntiy,  accustomed  to  woor  Eoropean  manufac 
tnres,  does  not  exceed  a  milKon  of  souls.  Gibraltar 
and  MalU  serve  as  efUrep&ig  for  the  sopplv  of  the 
south  ef  Spain,  and  other  ports  of  the  Mediteiw 


1814. 

1815. 

I8I6. 

L.669,000 

.494,000 

L.408,00a 

1,000,000 

857,000 

1,754,000 

462,000 

248,000 

281,000 

116,000 

107,000 

79,000 

7,780 

78 

978f 

21,752 

12,495 

48,302 

The  piittft  have  aince  ^varied  ftom  &  9oL  to 
4&  5d.  acooaUng  to  the  state  of  the  trade ;:  and 
amidst  att  thtsv  redaetiflDSy  theqnidity  of^the  yuat 
If  mttch  ■oBpeoved* 

rdu^^f  Cbmm  Mmn^aeturm  md  Coiion.Yam 
ExpofttmjfoitiiBfWttn^ 

fliukuAciiiics.  xkrB. 

18I4»  17,594,600  2,907,000 

1M5,       ^  19,127,000  1,781,000 

181^  14079*000  2,707,000 


Hie  Ibllowinff  short  table  is  usefbl,  in  pobiting  outr 
the  ceuntriee  ^di  carry  on  more  or  less  of  tiie  cot^ 
ton  manufiutore,  without  making  the  yam  (at  leasir 
the  whole  of  the  yam)  themselves. 

Catttm  Tmn^  Exported  iff  a$foUomng  QmMriei. 

Russia,    • 
Gormany,    • 
Netherlands, 
Ireland,    «    . 
France,    •    » 

Wj,  .   .  • 

The  inrigmfieanee  of  the  export  to  France,  implies 
not  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  that  country  ia 
of  trifling  amount,  but  that  the  French  import  the 
cotton  wool  cBrect  from  the  countries  of  its  growth, 
mid  mamiilKSture  their  own  yam. 

Loaded  as  we  are  with  taxes  so  much  heavi^  than 
tiiose  of  our  netghboura,  it  becomes  a  qu^ion  of 
gtait  interest,  and  anxiety,  whether  we  are  likely  to 
iTHMn^tin  our  superiority  in  this,  the  greatest  branch 
of  our'exportaF  Witik  me  view  of  facilitating  this  in« 
quiry,  we  shaH  hazard  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the 
component  parta  of  the  cost  of  our  cotton  manufte» 
tures. 
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Bfanufac  Cost  of  the  rat^  material,  .  L.1 1,000,000 

tures.     Wages  of  men,  women,  axid  children,  in 
"'— '  T  — ''      peace,  .  .  8,000,000 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  others,  not  com- 
prised under  wages,  .  •  1,000,000 

Interest  (at  5  per  cent,)  on  the  supposed 
capital  invested  in  buildings,  machin- 
ery, and  mercantile  credits,       *  .  2,500,000 

Annual  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery 

and  buildings,        .  •        .    •  2,500,000 

Profit  of  the  manu&cturers,  exporters, 
and  venders,  .  .  •  3,000,000 

Duty  on  raw  material  (about  L.400,000); 
loss  by  bad  debts,  travelling  chargesi 
postage,  and  a  variety  of  expences  ex- 
clusive of  the  above,         .        ..  4i000,000 
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L.32,000,000 


The  total  number  of  persons  employed,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land, is  computed  at  from  400,000  to  500,000.  Ma- 
chinery performs  here  a  vast  d^ ;  and  manual  labour, 
when  requisite,  can  be  done  in  so  many  instances  by 
women  and  children,  that  the  average  wages  of  all 
persons  so  employed,  is  not  reckoned  more  than 
L.15  per  head  per  annum.  The  points  in  which  fo- 
reigners have  tne  advantage  are  fortunately  limited 
to  the  Wages  and  the  duty;  the  last  of  which  it  is 
not  impracticable,  in  a  time  of  jexigency,  to  take  off. 
In  other  respects,  viz.  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw 
materia],  the  command  of  fuel,  moderate  interest  of 
capital,  machinery,  and  subdivision  of  employment, 
we  stand  either  on  equal  or  better  ground.  The 
wages  form  certainly  a  heavy  drawback  on  our  side 
of  the  question,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  chances  in  a 
continued  competitioa  seem  to  be  in  our  &vour,  as 
our  readers  will  see  by  a  reference  to  our  article  on 
CoTToK  MANUfACTURC.  To  the  remarks  there  made, 
we  have  now  to  add,  that  at  Paris  and  its  vicinity, 
which  is  in  part  the  seat  of  the  French  manufacture, 
the  support  of  a  workman  and  his  family  (and  con- 
sequently the  wages)  is  fully  as  expensive  as  in 
Lwcashire,  while  at  Rouen  the  difference  agaihst 
us  is  not  considerable.  To  Switserknd,  a  similar 
argument  applies,  while  Saxony  and  Austria,  die 
other  seats  dt  continental  competition,  though  cheap- 
er than  England,  are  remote  nam  Uie  sea,  and  con- 
seq^uently  subject  to  a  heavy  carriage  on  the  raw  ma- 
tenal. 

The  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England 
Bxe,Jirst,  Manchester,  which  takes  decidedly  the 
lead  of  all  other  places;  afterwards  Preston,  Bol- 
ton, Blackburn,  and  Wigan,  all  situated  in  Lan- 
cashire. After  these  come  several  other  places,  part- 
ly in  Lancashire,  in  Cumberland,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  York.  The  introduction  of  cotton  works 
into  the  last,  the  great  seat  of  the  woollen  manu&c- 
ture,  is  owing  to  the  practicability  of  the  same  work- 
men turning,  in  case  of  need,  from  wool  to  cotton, 
and  vice  versa.  The  master-manufacturers  in  the 
cotton  trade  are  not,  as  in  the  woollen,  a  host  of  in- 
dividuals with  small  means,  and  ^eat  only  from  their 
multitude;  they  consist  of  a  liitaited  numberof  mer- 
cantile establishments,  each  possessed  of  consider- 


able capital.    Bui  in  other  respects^  the  parallel  is  Mannfiifr 
less  favourable  to  the  cotton  manufacture.    From  its  _^^_. 
dependence  on  forei^  demand,  it  bears  many  cha-  ^^'V^^ 
racteristics  of  a  business  of  speculation ;  the  work- 
men being  at  one  time  in  great  request,  at  another 
reduced  to  wages  quite  inadequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  families ;  heilce  that  frequent  recur- 
rence of  complaint   and  combination  against  the 
masters. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  surprising  increase  inHaidwaic 
the  produce  of  oiir  iron  mihes  since  1780.    This  in- 
crease of  the  raw  material,  joined  in  some  cases  to  the 
command  of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  all  to  a  fiua- 
lity  of  conveyance  of  coal  and  iron  by  canals,  has 
given,  in  the  last  forty  years,  a  great  extension  to  our 
hardware  manufacture.     In  it  we  take  as  decidedly 
the  lead  of  foreigners  as  in  our  cottons;  and  if  the  nu 
tio  of  increase  ]ms  not  been  altogether  so  rapid,  it  is 
owinff,  not  to  inferior  ingenuity  in  the  workmen,  but 
to  radical  differences  in  the  two  manufactures.    In  no 
department  has  the  subdivision  of  employment  been 
carried  to  so  great  a  length;  in  none  are  its  effects 
in  cheapening  production  so  conspicuous.    Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield  are  the  two  great  work-shops  ror 
our  hardware;  the  latter  is  confined  to  iron  and 
steel;  while,  in  the  former,  not  only  iron  and  steel, 
but  copper  and  brass,  constitute  the  materials  of  la- 
bour.   Sheffield  fabricates  articles  which  are  less  for 
ornament  than  utility,  and  which  possess,  in  general, 
a  certain  bulk,  such  as  grates,  spades,  sickles,  files, 
knives,  fenders,  fire-irons;   whue  in  Birmingham, 
there  is,  in  addition  to  articles  of  solidity,  a  surpris- 
ing variety  of  toys,  fancy  goods,  and  petty  manu&c* 
tures;  each  trifling  when  considered  separately,  but 
the  whole  forming  an  aggregate  of  great  value.   The 
most  insignificant  of  these,  such  as  a  brass-oocic  or 
a  button  shank,  passes  through  a  number  of  hands ; 
each  artisan  performing  only  a  single  operation.    He 
thus  acquires  an  extraordinary  dexterity  in  his  limit- 
ed department,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  dispatches 
several  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  articles,  through 
his  particular  stage,  the  result  of  all  which  is„  that 
the  price,  when  sold  in  quantities,  is  incredibly  low. 
Another  and  vei^  interesting  feature  in  the  situation 
of  Birmingham,  is  the  populousness  of  its  neighbour* 
hood.     The  manufiicturing  district,  extending  about 
sixteen  miles,  is  estimated  to  contain  300,0(X)  inha- 
bitants, in  addition  to  nearly  100,000  in  the  town. 
(Committee  on  Repeal  of  Orders  in  Council,  1812.) 
Yet  in  none  of  our  lar^  towns  is  living  less  expen- 
sive;  an  advantage  owing  partly  to  the  abundance  of 
coal,  partly  to  the  ready  su[)ply  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables consequent  on  the  wide  space  occupied  oy 
these  extraordinary  numbers. 

The  nail  trade  is  carried  oh,  not  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  but  in  a  part  of  the  district  just  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  computed  to  employ  30,000  men,  wo- 
men>  and  children ;  for  even  tms  heavy  article  admits 
of  a  subdivision  of  employment,  which  lightens  the 
labour,  and  enables  a  workman  to  avail  himsdf  of  the 
aid  of  his  family.  Of  the  two  towns^  Sheffield  is  by 
much  the  more  ancient;  thexommand  of  coal  and  iron 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  having  rendered  it,  so  fitf 
back  as  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  a  pJace 
for  the  fabrication  of  the  homely  articles  used  in 
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MiiBufte-  these  days  of  oar  ancestors.     It  is  about  a  century 
turn.     gJQ^  1^  razors,  knives^  and  files  b^an  to  take  a 

^^f^^  more  delicate  shape.  Birmingham  embraced  a  wid- 
er ranee,  and  advanced  with  much  greater  rapidity  ; 
but  Sheffield  also  has  its  adjacent  district  inhabit- 
ed by  manufacturers,  though  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  This  district,  cal- 
led Hallamshire,  extends  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
west  of  Sheffield. 

Hardware  is  made  in  several  other  places,  such  as 
Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  and  Walsall.  Each  of  these 
towns  is  situated  in  Staffordshire,  and,  in  point  of 
manufacture,  is  small  only  in  comparison  with  Bir« 
mingham  or  Sheffield*     Articles,  apparently  very 


trifling,  are  made  to  a  surprising  extent  in  different  Maaafiw. 
places ;  such  as  pins  at  Gloucester ;  needles  at  Red-     ^^"^ 
ditch  in  Worcestershire ;  watch  movements  and  main  —  t  ^" 
springs  at  Prescott  in  Lancashire.    The  total  value 
of  our  articles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  copper,  in- 
cluding the  manu&cture  ftom  its  earliest  to  its  most 
finished  stage,  is  necessarily  fluctuating,  but  may  be 
computed  at  L.15,000,000  annually;  two-thirds  of 
which   appear  to  be  consumed   among  ourselves, 
while  the  other  third  is  exported  to  two  ^reat  mar- 
kets, the  G)ntinent  of  Europe  and  the  Umted  States. 
A  return  during  three  years  of  peace,  but  of  unequal 
mercantile  prosperity,  will  suffice  to  show  the  average 
of  annual  export. 


Metals  and  Hardware  Exported  Jrom  Prilain. 

1.  Metals,  as  a  raw  material,  or  in  the  first  stage  of 

manufacture.  1814, 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought,  1,143,556 

Lead  and  shot  (partly  from  Scotland),        .  222,138 

Tin  unwrought,            .            .   '             ,  127,290 

2.  Manufactures  in  a  finished  state. 
Hardware  and  Cutlery,  .  1,053,235 
Brass  and  Cq)per  manufactures,  .  .  479,517 
Plate,  Plated  ware,  JeweDery,  and  Watches,  .  200,205 
Tin  and  Pewter  wares,  and  Tin  Plates,  .             256,591 


1815. 
1,280,928 
527,528 
148,624 

2,549,676 
752,611 
284,215 
524,758 


1816. 
1,095,782 
529,478 
171,886 

1,987,092 
675,004 
502,077 
551,605 


The  number  of  persons,  youn^  and  old,  employ- 
ed in  our  hardware  manufactones,  is  reckoned  be- 
tween 500,000  and  400,000.     In  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  the  transition,  from  war  to   peace  more 
sensibly  felt;  government,  the  great  customer  for 
arms   and   artifiery,  withdraws   entirely  from   the 
market;   while  the  stagnation   of  commerce,  the 
postponement  of  new  buildings  and  new  machin- 
ery, in  short,  the  various  evils  inseparable  from  a 
sudden  and  general  change,  which  have  been  so 
cruelly  felt  throughout  Britain  since  the  peace,  all 
operate  most  materially  against  the   sale   of  the 
heavier  and  more  useful  articles.     Similar  causes 
cast  a  damp  over  the  purchase  of  ornamental  and 
fancy  soods ;  so  that,  in  no  department  of  our  popu- 
lation nave  the  sufferings  of  ue  labouring  classes  or 
the  augmentation  of  the  poor's  rate  been  greater. 
But  there  is  happily  a  point  beyond  which  depres- 
sion cannot  go,  the  reduced  price  of  a  commodity 
rendering  it  applicable  to  more  extended  uses,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  means  of  humbler  customers. 
Iron  has  not  been  found  suitable  as  a  substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  streets  of  the  metropolis;  but,  if 
its  price  continue  low,  it  is  likely  to  supplant  timber 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  of  which  the  public  at 
large  are  not  as  yet  aware.    Reduction  of  price  will 
lead  also  to  a  demand  from  the  Continent  for  our 
hardware;  the  article  in  which  of  all  others  the  French 
and  Germans  are  most  behind  us.      Their  mines 
of  iron  are  seldom  adjacent  to  their  mines  of  coal, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places,  such  as 
liege  in   the  Netherlands,  and  St   Etienne  near 
Lyons,  the  hardware  workmen  are  not  collected  in 
suchlu;^  associations  as  to  admit  of  the  neeessary 
subdivision  ef  labour.     As  improvement  advances, 
and  a  taste  for  comfort  becomes  diffused,  the  inha- 


.5,442,552  5,468,5184,892,924 

bitants  of  the  Continent  will  extend  their  purchases ; 
they  will  see  in  the  keys,  the  locks,  and  other  neat 
and  convenient  articles  of  English  fabric,  a  substi* 
tute  for  the  bolts,  the  latches,  and  other  coarse  con- 
trivances, with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  oblig- 
ed to  content  themselves.  In  the  United  States, 
iron  and  coal  are  found,  it  is  said  (Mellish's  Travels 
in  America^  chap.  67),  in  abundance,  in  a  miarter 
(Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania^  where  land  and  pro- 
visions are  certainly  much  cneaper  than  in  Britain ; 
but  the  scattered  state  of  American  population  must, 
during  several  ases,  oppose  serious  obstacles  to  the 
division  of  employment  necessary  in  all  the  nicer 
branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture ;  particularly 
as  the  ease  with  which  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  are 
navigated  by  steam,  opens  even  the  western  states  to 
the  import  of  British  goods.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, niy  look  on  our  hardware  manufactures,  not- 
withstanding their  present  depresdon,  as  resting 
on  a  solid  basis,  because  in  them  we  combine  seve- 
ral advantages ;— the  raw  material,  the  command  of 
cheap  fuel,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  which,  the 
more  it  is  adopted,  will  bring  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  work  within  the  compass  of  women  and  boys, 
and  thus  lesson  the  proportion  borne  in  the  cost  of 
the  finished  article  by  wages. 

linen  has  never  form^  one  of  the  stable  manu-  Linen  Ma- 
factures  of  England,  flax  having  been  less  cultivated  nuiactaie. 
among  us  than  on  Uie  opposite  shore  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  a  country  whidi,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  both  with  the 
finest  linens  and  woottens.  When  England  subse- 
quently advanced  in  manufacturing  arts,  the  abund- 
ant supply  of  wool  pointed  out  the  most  suitable 
branch ;  and  we  were  contented  to  continue  our  im- 
ports of  linen  from  the  Netheriands,  firomFranoeand 
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Manitiac.  from  GehABsof,  OK  to  fiivour  the  Boatkufactiire  of  the 
tuiit.     gi^^  isUnd  in  a  dcmrtment  whicb  did  not  excite 

V—  ^  mmf  omf  jealousy.  In  Ireland,  the  linen  manufbcture 
dates  about  two  centuries  bftck^  and  it  is  said  to  have 
owed  much  of  its  extension  to  the  measures  of  the 
unfortunate  Wentworth  in  the  ragn  of  Charles  I. 
The  annual  oansumption  of  linen  in  England  a  cen- 
tury ago,  was  probably  not  &r  bdow^that  of  her 
double  population  at  present;  owing  to  the  very 
general  suostitution  in  oar  time  of  cotton  articles. 
Then,  as  at  present,  the  linen  manu&cture  of  Eng- 
land was  established  chiefly  in  Lancashire,  in  Cunv* 
berland,  and  in  a  county  very  remote  from  these— 
Dorsetshire.  In  1745  government,  apprised  of  the 
extension  of  the  manuracture  of  coarse  linen  in  Si« 
lesia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  actuated  bv 
file  fallacious  notion  of  making  a  monopoly  of  aU 
kinds  of  productive  industry,  granted  a  bounty  of 
l|d.  per  yard  on  the  export  of  all  British  linen  of  a 
value  from  6d.  to  18d«  per  yard;  in  other  words,  a 
premium  of  20  or  25  percent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  all 
inferior  qualities  exported.  So  large  a  grant  soon 
augmented  the  manu&cture  of  Osnaburgs  and  other 
coarse  doths,  particularlv  in  Scotland,  ^thou^h  the 
ratio  of  increase  was  infinitely  smaller  than  m  the 
case  of  cotton,  where  there  was  no  premium  but  a 
rapid  improvement  of  machinery.  The  demand  for 
bounty,  m  the  ten  years  ending  in  1785,  was  about 
L.53,000  annually.  Since  that  time  these  impoli- 
tic issues  have  greatly  increased^  and  of  late  years 
above  L.100,000  has  been  paid  for  bounty  on  linen 
and  canVas  exported  from  England  and  Scotland* 

The  following  returns  from  ue  Customhouse  books 
show  the  extent  to  which  we  are  dependant  on  fo- 
reign countries  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material ;  and 
on  countries  too  which  nave  linen  manufactures  of 
their  own: 

JJnen  Yanuf^^FoiMga  imported  into  Britain  in 


that  part  of  the  kingdom,  partieakrly  on  the  east 
coast  The  average  value  of  the  linen  of  all  ktnda 
made  in  England  hardly  exceeds  a  million  a  year; 
and  if  we  wish  to  contemplate  this  fabric  in  a  state 
of  extension  and  prosperity,  our  view  nmst  be  ^ 
rected  to  Irebnd,  where,  without  any  aid  fr«B  go# 
vemment,  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen  has  oontino- 
ed  progressivelv  to-  augment,  and  has  obtained  the 
command  of  the  market  of  England^  reducing  out 
imp<Nrts  from  the  Continent  to  a  very  small  oompara* 
tive  proportion. 

Average  import  of  Irish  linen  into 

England  for  home  consumption  in 

ihe  12  years  from  1800  to  the  end 

of  1812, 
Ditto  from  Germany,  also  for  home 

consumption,  about  k 

Ditto  from  Russia,  nearly 


Ysids. 


32,800,000 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 


A  similar  superiority  in  fiivour  of  Ireland  is  proved 
by  the  Customhouse  retuma  £ar  years  of  peace. 


i^n  linen  of  Germany  and 
Silesia  retained  for  hotne 
consumption,  about 

Russia, 

Ireland^        •        .        . 


1814. 
Vsids. 


600,000 
2,300,000 


1815. 
Yaids. 


300,000 
330,000 


29,864,000)31,026,000 


Having  thus  shown  the  inode  of  supplying  the 
home  consumption  in  the  only  great  artide  or  ma- 
nufiicture  which  England  does  not  make  for  hersdf, 
we  are  next  to  convey  an  idea  cf  oui^  exports.  This 
will  be  best  done  bv  two  extracts  from  the  Custom* 
house  returns,  the  first  fop  the  linens  of  JEngland  and 
Scotland^  exdusi ve  df  those  of  Ireland. 


BriiM  Linens  Exported. 


Russia, 
Germuiy, 
Other  parts> 


1815. 
cwt 
323 

39,879 
004 


_  1812.         1814. 

To  Yarfi.  Yma,. 

Continental  Europe^  4^28,000  2,807,000 

E.  Indies  &  Asi%  69,000      101,000 

United  States,  458,000     (war)' 

British  N.  America,     183,000      736,000 


45,926    41,19Q       9,691       British  W.  India,     6,613,000 


Flax  Imported  into  Britain. 


Foreign  W.  Indies,  1,789,000  4^255,000 
Other  parts,  547,000      706,000 


1807. 

1810. 

1815. 

1816. 

cwt. 

ewt. 

ewt. 

cwt. 

372,000 
7,500 

473,000 

20,000 

9,000 

20,000 

15,000 

880 

34,000 

1,000 

73,000 

58,000 

416,000 

511,000 

326,000 

213,000 

1815. 

980,000 

33.000 

2275,000 

977,000 


10,1 47,000 10,879>000 


1,510,000 
529,000 


Russia, 
Pkussia, 
Holland, 
Other  parts. 


Into  [reland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importation 
of  foreign  flax  is  almost  nameless,  seldom  amount* 
ing  to  100  tons. 

^  The  late  war  save  considerable  vigour  to  our 
sail-cloth  and  cordage  manufactures  at  Bridperti 
Lancaster,  Workington,  &c  the  great  source  of  sup« 
ply  was  from  Scotland ;  the  manu&cture  of  canvas 
for  the  navy  having  been  carried  on  extensively  in 


13,987,000118,752,000 17,183,000 
(See  CuHomhanee  Betnrns,  5th  April  1816.) 

To  these  is  to  be  added  an  export  of  canvas  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  million  of  ells  annually, 
which  goes  chiefly  to  out  North  American  and  West 
India  Colonies.  The  finer  Ihwns  exported,  vie^ 
those  above  lOd.  per  yard,are  not  entitied to boan^. 
We  come  next  to  a  more  cotnprdMnshre  table«iiSto 
our  linen  exports  generslly. 

Export  qf  Linen  Mamfaeh&eefrmn  Great  Britain. 
Yeui.  TslnexcslnoteffidsL 

1814,.      .  .  .        L.1,732,691 

1815,  1,828,203 

1816,  .  .  ,  1,476,143 
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Of  that  a  laige  pmpagtkia  is  of  Irish  mannfiie* 

It  renudns  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
tnnnt  trade  of  England  in  foreign  linen.  Thissub^ 
ject  was,  so  lately  as  1817>  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  and  arguments  of  weight 
were  offered  for  taking  off  the  dutVi  collected  foe 
many  years  back  on  the  German  and  Russian  linen 
whidi  passed  through  this  country.  Governmentj 
however,  persisted  in  retaining  it;  less,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  witn  a  view  to  revenue,  than  to  prevent  fo- 
reign linens  from  rivalling  British  in  the  supply  of 
our  colonies. 

In  the  silk  manufacture,  as  io  linen,  we  have 
had  to  contend  with  established  manufacturers  in 
other  countries,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy. 
We  have  had  iJso  to  icbport  the  whole  of  the  raw 
material.  Sudh  a  manu&cture  was,  therefore,  un« 
suited  to  England,  and  would  not  have  been  at* 
tempted  by  our  countrymen,  but  for  the  great  pro- 
fits expected  from  an  article  of  general  use  among 
the  higher  daases.  Its  introduction  amonff  us  goes . 
back  to  the  ^keenth  century.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  it  seems  to  have  been  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  certainly  not  to 
the  luxury  of  the  age,  or  to  any  great  proportion 
of  a£3uent  persons  in  the  community,  but  to  silks 
being  almost  the  only  article  of  apparel  in  which  the 
vanity  of  dress  could  display  itself.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  if.,  about  the  year  1680, 
raw  silk  began  to  be  imported  in  quantities  from  In- 
dia; and  the  English  manufacture  received  a  8ub« 
stantial  addition  by  the  numbers  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Frenchnen  who  settled  in  this  country,  after  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1689.  Various 
circumstances  thus  contributed  to  preserve,  and  even 
to  extend  the  silk  manufacture;  and,  as  our  rate  of 
wages  did  not  then  materially  exceed  those  of  our 
neighbours,  it  Aeems  to  have  experienced  no  great 
or  general  shock  till  the  rivalship  of  cotton,  after  the 
surprising  improvements  introduced  into  that  branch, 
between  1785  and  179^ ;  but  such  was  that  rival« 
ship,  that  it  beonne  in  vain  for  the  East  India  Com« 
pany  to  increase  their  imports  of  silk,  or  to  intro- 
duce,  as  they  did  at  this  period,  into  Ben^l  the 
Italian  method  of  winding  it.  Nothing  could  coun- 
terbalance the  cheapness  and  elegance  of  the  new 
substitutes;  and  the  weavers  of  Spittalfields  btoune 
reduced  to  that  penury,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  continued  their  lot  ever  since.  It  was  a  radical 
error  to  attempt  establishing  a  great  manufacture  in 
London,  where  provisions,  fuel,  and  house-rent,  ase 
necesssrily  higher  than  in  the  country.  According- 
ly, Coventry,  Leek  in  Staffordshire,  Macclesfield  m 
Cheshire,  Manchester,  and  other  places,  proved  suc- 
cessful rivals  to  Uie  metropolis.  The  present  distress 
of  the  workmen  in  Coventry  appears,  by  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial expoutlon,*  to  be  ffteater  than  has  for 
some  time  existed  in  Spittalfielas;  but  any  superi* 
ority  in  the  latter  must  be  but  temporary,  and  must 
arise  from  the  operation  of  the  jpoor's  rate,  or  from 
the  regulation  ot  wages  by  act  or  Parliament. 


The  persons,  young  and  old,  empkyyed  in  the  ailk  Mumfac 
manufiicture   in  London,   are  computed  at  about  ^   ^""^  ^ 
25,000;  the  number  in  all  the  provimdal  towns  about '—  »  " 
40,000;  but  the  total  value  manufiictured,  in  an  ar<- 
tide  of  sadx  pric^  exceeds  the  proportion  su^^est* 
ed  by  these  numbers.    It  is  calculated  at  L.4,000,000 
Sterhng  a-year;  an  amount  which  is  probably  with- 
in one-fourth  of  the  most  flourishing  Mate  of  the  ma- 
nufacture about  the  year  1785;  and  the  magnitude 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  adoption  of 
printed  cottons,  is  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  from 
our  augmented  population. 

The  following  years  are  selected  to  show  the  pe- 
riodical variatkms  in  the  supply  of  silk  from  different 
countries: 

From  other 


Yetzs. 


Raw  Silk 
fiKRu  BeogiL 


1807 
1809 
1812 
1816 


Ibt. 
515,8SS 
164,100 
986,178 
764,663 


Ditto  Ivom 
China. 


Ibf. 
55,277 
90,603 
86,197 
88,987 


Countries, 
chiefly  the 
South  of 
Europe. 


Thrown  Silk 
imported. 


Ihi. 

208,699 

443,486 

257,731 

92,142 


lbs. 
346,144 
501,746 
617,885 
192,180 


Bengal  has  thus  {gained  gready  over  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  an  artide  of  such  value  for  its  bulk, 
the  might  even  from^  India  is  of  little  consequence ; 
but  there  is  another  and  a  more  substantial  reason  in 
the  difierence  of  duty.  Raw  sUk  from  Bengal  pays 
on  warehousing  only  5d.  per  lb.,  and  38.  9d.  addi- 
tional when  entered  for  hpme  consumption ;  raw  silk 
from  China  is  taxed  omsiderably  higher;  and  that 
from  other  countries  is  no  less  Uian  58.  6d.  per  lb. 
Eadi  are  entitled  to  a  drawback,  when  re-expcnted 
in  a  manufactured  state. 

Eapori  of  SUk  Manufaetureifram  Great  Britain. 
Yetrs.  V»lae,  real  not  offidiL 

1814,  .  .         .         L.624,749 

1815,  .  .  .  692,929 

1816,  .  .  533,374 

The  chief  vent  for  our  rilks  is  to  our  North  Ame« 
rican  colonies,  the  West  Indies,  and  Portugal ;  also 
to  Ireland;  but  to  the  United  States  Gomparativdv 
little,  for  we  have  never  been  able  to  rival  the  Frendb 
in  this  munu&cture. 

Leather,  however  little  it  m&y  %ure  as  an  article  The  Letthet 
of  iBXport,  is  necessarily  one  of  extensive  home  con-Manufac- 
sumption  in  every  civilized  country,  particularly  in^^ 
such  a  dimate  as  ours ;  and  it  is  matter  of  remt, 
that  we  should  have  so  very  few  data,  officii  or 
otherwise,  on  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
port or  import  of  hides  in  former  a^,    Sudi  an 
estimate  would  possess  interest,  as  indicating  the  ex- 
tent of  our  pasturage  and  the  number  of  our  cattle 
in  comparison  with  our  population.    Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  at  a  remote  date,  the  custom* 
house  returns,  for  many  years  back,  show,  by  the  an-> 
nual  imports,  that  the  demand  for  leader  has  ex- 


^  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1819,  on  the  state  of  the  silk  manufiusture  of  Coventry. 
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ENGLAND. 


1814. 

Number. 
148,730 

1815. 

Number. 
161,362 

30,838 

742 

55,885 

541,979 

46,031 

30,111 
10,819 
56,962 
783,171 
20,460 

Manufac.  ceeded  the  home  supply  of  hides.  For  a  long  time 
turea.     ^^  importation  took  place  from  the  Continent  of 

'^— '"f  '—  Europe,  and  from  the  least  cii[ili2ed  quarters;  from 
countries,  such  as  Lithuania  and  Poland,  where  the 
quantity  of  hides  furnished  by  the  cattle  roateriaUy 
exceeds  that  of  the  leather  required  by  the  inhabi* 
tants.  But  since  the  opening  of  South  America, 
particularly  in  1807»  it  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  import  hides  from  that  continent,  where  the  herds 
of  wild  cattle  are  so  numerous  as  to  meet  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in' almost  every  point  of  the  horizon. 

AccourU  rfihe  Number  of  Ram  Hides  imported  from 
various  Countries  into  Great  Britain  during  the 
years  1814  and  1815. 


Continent  of  Europe, 

Ireland,  and  the  Isles  Guernsey, 

Jersey,  and  Man, 
East  Indies, 

Africa,        .  .  . 

America  (chiefly  South  America),  541,979 
West  Indies, 


The  quantity  of  hides  tanned  in  Englan'd  and 
Wales  is  computed  at  nearly  9,000,000,  weighing 
about  350,000  cwt.  The  largest  tanneries  are  in 
Bermondsey  in  Southwark;  but  there  are  also  very 
extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
—on  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land; also  in  Lincobishire.  The  late  war,  by  its 
long  continuance,  and  the  magnitude  of  our  army 
and  navy,  produced  great  orders  from  government 
for  our  leather  manu&cture.  Shoes  were  and  still 
are  made  wholesale,  in  several  towns  of  Staffordshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Northamptonshire.  In  this,  as  in 
other  departments  of  manufacture,  we  suffer  mate- 
rially by  our  hi^^h  waffes,  shoemaking  on  the  Conti- 
nent being  considerably  cheaper;  but  here  also  the 
spirit  of  invention  has  been  active;  and  we  have  late- 
ly been  informed,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, machinery  has  been  applied  to  what  has  hither- 
to been  thought  indispensably  to  require  manual  la- 
bour. 

Oftheanntial  value  of  our  leather  manu&ctured 
into  shoes,  boots,  harness,  saddlery,  &c.  there  are  no 
means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate ;  but  we  have 
merely  to  consider  the  population  of  England,  and 
the  unavoidable  extent  of  their  wants,  to  be  satis- 
fied, that  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  sterling  are  ra- 
ther below  than  above  the  mark.  But  while  our 
home  consumption  is  so  considerable,  our  export  is 
comparatively  small,  and  does  not  exceed  half  a  mil- 
lion sterlipg.  To  Ireland,  the  leather  we  ship  is 
merely  tanned ;  to  other  countries  our  exports  are  in 
a  manufactured  shape. 

The  increased  duty  imposed  on  leather  towards 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  This  duty  was  brought  forward 
in  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1813.  It  was  evident- 
ly liable  to  the  most  serious  objections,  from  increas- 
ing to  the  lower  orders  the  expence  of  an  indis- 
pensable article,  and  raising  to  fiurmers  and  others 
the  price  of  harness  and  saddlery.    Accordingly,  the 


tanners,  the  leather-merchants,  and  the  Tarious  das-  Mamilac^ 
ses  affected  W  it,  created  an  opposition  which  had     ^'^ 
well  nigh  defeated  the  bill.  It  was,  however,  carried,  '*•  y  "^ 
and  has  been  continued  without  diminution  since  the 
peace.    Its  produce  is  nearly  L.280,000  above  the 
old  tax,  as  is  shown  by  a  return  from  the  Excise- 
office,  dated  5th  March  1818 ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  five  last  years  of  the  old  duty,  via.  from  1807 
to  1811,  both  indusive,  amounted  to        L.1,460,436 
Five  years  of  the  new  duty,  leaving  out 
the  year  1812,  and  reckoning  from 
1813  to  1817,  both  inclusive,         .        2,842,480 

Connected  with  our  general  manufacture  of  lea-TheGbve 
ther  is  the  Glove  Trade,  a  branch  of  no  inoonsider-  Tnde. 
able  extent,  being  carried  on  in  several  of  our  mid^ 
land  and  western  counties,  viz.  at  Woodstock,  Wor- 
cester, Ludlow,  Hereford,  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire, 
6cCi  The  expcnrts  being  diiefly  to  the  United  States, 
this  branch  of  industry  suffered  severdy  from  the 
war  in  1813  and  1814.  Nor  has  it  by  any  means 
recovered  its  prosperity  since  the  peace. 

We  come  next  to  a  branch  of  mdustry  o£  a  veryThe  Bitw. 
different  description— the  Brewery.  The  amount  ofciy. 
capital  and  laoour,  invested  in  brewing  establish- 
ments in  England,  is  very  large,  and  particularly 
strikmg  to  those  who  have  lived  on  the  Continent, 
and  have  contrasted  our  situation  with  that  of  the 
wine  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  (miy 
in  Flanders  and  Germany  that  breweries  are  numer- 
ous; and  in  the  latter,  from  the  limited  capital,  and 
the  scattered  state  of  their  population,  were  are 
hardly  any  of  those  large  establishments  which  exist 
in  our  metropolis.  In  Ix)ndon,  this  important  branch 
of  business  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  eleven  great 
houses,  who,  conjunctly  with  the  smaller  establish- 
ments, brew  on  an  average  1,700,000  barrels  of  por- 
ter.    fExcise  Return,  I5th  May  1818.) 

Quantity  of  Barley  made  into  Malt  durifig  Ten  Tears 
of  War. 


Yean. 

1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 


Qoarten  of  Barley. 
2,817,285 

2,792,923 
3,435,990 
3,114,020 
2,800,787 
2,851,598 
3,035,401 
3,349,760 
2,332,336 
2,797,741 
3,263,785 
2,962,875 


In  peace  the  average  is  comparatively  higher  in 
beer  nrom  the  cheapness  of  barley,  and  in  spirits 
from  the  exclusion  of  suffar  from  the  distilleiy«— 
Computing  die  whole  tniney  made 
into  malt  in  England  in  peace,  at  an 
average  of        .  .  3,300,000  qrs. 

And  supposing  the  distilleries  in 

England  to  require  .  300,000 


Remains  for  the  breweries 


3,000,000 
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Spirituoos  liquors  form  one  of  the  sreat  branches  of 
manuiiactare  in  which  England  la  dependant  on  her 
neighbours;  as  she  imports  an  annual  supply  of  com 
3piritiums  spirit  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  rum  from  the 
Liquoxt.  y/egt  Indies,  and  brandy  from  France.  During  the 
distress  of  the  West  India  planters,  particular^  in 
1807,  1808,  and  1811,^  G>mmittee8  of  Parliament 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
substitutmg  sugar  for  barley  in  the  distillery,  and 
a  great  deal  o?  useful  information  was  the  result 
of  their  researches.  The  consumption  of  British 
spirits  in  England  was  computed  at 
nearly  .  .  •  5,500,000  gal. 

Of  which  distilled  in  England  nearly  4,200,000 
Brought  from  Scotland,  826,000 

Ditto  from  Ireland,  .  470,000 

(DuHliery  Committee  qfl90S,  Evidence,  p.  54.) 

In  the  subsequent  years  Ireland  fell  off  greatly  in 
her  supply  of  spirits,  but  Scotland,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  increased. 

Sfiriti  imported  into  England  from  Scotland  and  Ire* 
land  in  the  three  years  ending  5th  April  1815, 
J816,  1817.    (Betum  to  Parliament,  1817J 


Yews. 

ScodaDcL  . 

Ireland. 

GaXUnu. 

OaUoM, 

1815, 

1,748,851 

428,933 

1816, 

1,360,380 

283,621 

1817, 

M62,539 

20,069 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  distillation  in 
Scotland,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  diminution  in 
that  of  England ;  the  return  of  the  excise  duties  from 
1807  to  1815  being  fitrai  L.1,500,000  to  L.2,000,000, 
while  the  latest  accounts,  we  mean  those  of  the  year 
ending  April  1818  and  April  1819,  are  far  from  in« 
dicating  a  diminution. 

Of  rum  the  consumption  in  England  varies  with 
the  price  of  British  spurits  and  several  other  causes, 
but  averages  from  2  A  to  3  millions  of  gallons.  (West 
India  Qmmittee,  '    ~ 


om  2A  to  3  millions  o£g^o 
«,  July  1807,  p.  71.) 


/fstpoft  of  foreign  Brandy  ('stated  in  gallons  J  during 
three  years  (f  mar. 

Yean.  France.  Spain. 

1805,  2,663,000  405,000 

1806,  1,418,000  263,000 

1807,  2,167,000  156,000 

Import  ^into  England  of  Rum,  Brandy,  and  other  Li- 

ns  (exclusive  of  Com  Sprits  from  ScMand  and 
tnd),  in  three  years  of  Peace. 

Gallooi. 
In  1815,        .        8,832,776 

1816,  .        7.966,052 

1817,  .        5,240,436 


The 
Hannftc* 


To  the  remaining  manuftctures  our  limits  allow  of 
little  space,  though  several  of  them  would  be^account- 
olMLHata,  ^  of  great  importance  in  any  other  ooimtry  than  Eng* 
Pocierj.  l«nd-  The  extent  to  which  such  articles,  as  soap  and 
jMper,  are  made  among  us,  is  amply  shown  by  the  £x«r 
cise  Returns;  but  the  list  of  our  exports  is  of  more 
consequence  to  the  political  economisti  not  flxna  the 


vulgar  notion,  that  it  is  by  expNort  only  that  national  Manufae. 
profit  is  realized,  but  as  indicative  of  those  commo«  ^"*' 
dities  for  which  we  possess,  in  oui^  soil,  our  climate, '—  ?  —' 
or  our  colonial  possessions,  advantages  that  five  us 
a  superiority  over  our  neighbours,  llius,  in  uie  case 
of  ^ass,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  our  coal 
outweigh  our  higher  wages,  and  enable  us  to  make  an 
annual  export  of  between  L.600,000  and  L.700,000. 
In  the  manufacture  of  hats,  likewise,  our  command 
of  wool  for  the  coarser  kind,  and  of  frirs  from  our 
North  American  colonies  for  beaver  hats,  enable  us 
to  ship  to  an  extent '  of  L.300,000,  L.400,000,  or 
L.500,000  a-year«  In  earthenware  we  have  the  ad* 
vantage  of  day,  of  fuel,  and  of  ready  communica-> 
tion  by  canals.  These,  joined  to  the  taste  and  in- 
genui^  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
carried  it,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  an  extent  that  has  rendered  it  a  national  object ; 
a  track  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  Staffordshire,  called 
the  Pottery  District,  bein^  almost  entirely  appro* 
priated  to  it.  The  population,  of  this  track  is  about 
40,000.  The  great  outlet  is  Liverpool,  and  the  ship* 
ments  take  place  pardy  to  the  United  States,  paitly 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Our  exports,  oom« 
prising  Porcelain,  average  from  L.500,000  to 
L600,000. 

The  stocking  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
th^  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester. 
It  formerly  employed  vast  numbers  of  women  in 
knitting;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  brandies,  machineiy 
has  greatly  superseded  manual  labour.  Lace  is 
made  in  large  quantities  in  the  midland  counties; 
and  here  also  machinery  has  of  late  years  been  ex- 
tensively applied.  All  its  aid,  as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
tecting duties,  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  competition 
widi  uie  neig^hbourin^  shores  of  the  Continent,  where 
lace-making  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  females, 
and  where  a  young  manufacturer  thinks  herself  suf- 
ficiently recomp^sed  with  sixpence  a-dby,  while  the 
pa^  of  an  experienced  one  seldom  goes  beyond  a 
shiUing. 

Afior  this'account  of  particular  manufiictures,  itGenenlOb- 
remains  to  add  a  few  geiieral  statements  relative  to  iwationa 
this  great  department  of  our  national  industry.    To*"**  Tabks. 
point  out  those  of  our  counties  that  take  the  lead  as 
the  seats  of  manufacture,  we  subjoin  the  following 
return: 

RetuTfinndertlM 


Property.Taz  of 
Annnal  Piofitt 
from  Trade,  Ma- 

Counties remarkable  for  Tiado  or 

Number  of 
FamUieeio 

iUttUiMMVvU^w* 

empbyed. 

nufacture,  and 
Piofessioni  in 
these  Countica. 

Middlesex, 

/ 185,400 
\    S5,160 

J  13,420,000 
\   1,623,000 

Surrey,  includ.  Southwark, 

Yorkshire, 

110,000 

1,840,000 

Lancashire, 

114,500 

1,800,000 

2S,700 

1,296,000 

Stafford, 

34,000 

495,000 

Gloucester, 

30,000 

365,000 

Nottingham, 

19,000 

310,000 

Cheshire,          •          • 

23,000 

276,000 

Durham, 

17,000 

237,000 

Wales,-»Glamorgan, 

8,000 

132,000 

132 


£NGL 

TbBwhiAdmanhptcffaimlki  in  England  and  Wales 
emploj^d  in  ttade,  raanu&ctnrea^  andprofesBions,  was, 
bytheietomof  1811»959>623«  Their  toUd  income^ 
L.S£^i0^6D0.  To  discriminate  the  persons  engaged 
in  trade  firam  those  engaged  in  mannfactore,  would 
not  be  easy;  the  above  numbers  being  taken  frasa 
the  returns  under  the  Popuktion  Act»  whidi  make 
no  distinction  between  the  twa  The  mon^  return 
is  for  the  year  1810,  and  indicates  a  nte  of  annual 
income,  wluch,  although  below  the  vulgar  estimate 
of  mercantile  profit,  and  considerably  below  the 
amount  anticipated  1^  Mr  Pitt  on  first  proposing  the 
income-tax  tn  1798,  is,  we  fear,  above  toe  actual  rate 
of  such  profits  at  the  present  day. 

An  idea  of  the  rdative  extent  of  capitaland  labour 
employed  in  each  manufacture,  will  be  best  convey- 
ed  by  the  following  table: 

Excite  DuUei  paid  in  Great  BriUttn  in  the  iwehe 
months  ending  5ih  April  1819,  ««  British  Produce 
and  Manufactures, 


AND. 


British  spirits. 
Malt, 
fieer, 
xiops. 


L.8,210,959 
8,006,143 
5,718,0181 
107,510/ 


Licenses,  688,820 

Salt,              .  1,518,498 

Tobacco  and  snuflT,  1,470,692 

Soap,  845,627 

Lorther  (hides  and  skins),  615,881 

Glass,                          .             .  497,611 

Paper,             .                          .  486,971 

Pnnted  goods,  438,908 

Bricks  and  tiles,  819.571 

Candles,  299^888 

Stardi,              •              •             •  51,241 
Lesser  artides  ef  British  manufiicbue, 

as  vinegar,  dder,  &C.  ^^JdSQ 

Total  of  the  excise  duties  firom  Bri« 
tish  produce  and  manufiictnre.       Lb  16,858,786 

The  remainder  of  the  excise  arises 

from  public  auctions,         .        •        267,070 

Or  baoL  foreign  articles,  as  tea,  Sfl9i,7^ 

Wine,             •            .            .  1,187,811 

Foreign  spirits  (chiefly  brandy),  2,159,922 

Coffee  and  cocoa,  110,080 


Exportsjrom  Great  BritouL 


Yoff  1814J 


Cotton  nannfiKtiuei, 
Cotton  ymni, 
Woollen  mannfiietaift, 
Iioa  tnd  bttdwaie, 
linen   mann&ctnni,  diufly 

Ixuh,        •        •       • 
Wk  msno&etoKS, 
Haberdeshery  tnd  miUmerjr, 
OUa  of  all  lortSt 
Leather,   wronsht  azid  m 

wiongnt,  •         • 

Saddlery  and  bameat,     • 
Earthenwakc  of  all  aorts,    • 
Hata,  beaver,  and  fdt,     • 
Hats  of  rfl  otber  aorta,     . 
Refined  aaaar, 
BecrandaSe, 
Salt, 
Leaaer  sztidea  of  piodaoe  and 

manufacture^ 


17,393,706 19,127,S66 13,078,794 


It  bong  cDStomaiy  to  indude 
our  exported  piodooe  in  tbi 
same  return  as  our  manu- 
factures, we  subjoin  the  for- 
mer to  complete  the  table. 

Coals  and  cuhn. 

Beef  and  pork  aalted,       •  * 

Fishofadaoits,       .      . 


2,907,276 


7,&69,507 10,198,334 


3,442,332 

1,732.791 
824,749 
600,034 
658,871 

673,689 
81,907 
463,900 
320,237 
144,318 
3,260,444 
316,r" 
263,813 

6,344,638 


1816. 
U 


i,78i,on 


8,468,318 
1,828,203 


603,586 
779,070 

682,821 
126,112 
716,222 
303,692 
115,179 
2,942,042 
384,534 
224,114 

6,161,877 


2,707,386 
8,404,481 
4,892,984 

M76,143 
633,374 
498,040 
782,770 

403,286 
116,864 
637,301 
247,191 


2,163,476 
361,007 
162,619 

5,490,053 


485,306 
166,626 
368,879 


Total,    L.28,125,815 

The  above  affordB  the  best  means  of  judgix^  of 
our  borne  omsumptiiHi  of  manafiustures:  of  oar  ex- 
port, a  collective  view  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Total  of  British  produce  and 
mannfiietaze,  .      47,861,463t53,217,446|42,966,856 

We  are  next  to  compare  these  large  soma  with  the 
inferior  amounts  of  former  years.  The  castomhoose 
returns  form  here  also  our  {[aide,  and  though  our 
produce  exported  is  included  in  the  amounts,  oy  fiu 
the  greater  part  consists  of  manufactures. 

Export  of  produce  and  manufacture 
nom  Great  Britain,  on  an  average 
of  six  years,  ending  with       17^,    L.22,181,000 

Average  of  six  yearsj  end- 
ing with  .        ,        1798,       25,658,000 

Ditto,  ending  with  1804,       86,817,000 

Ditto,     ditto,  1810,       48,575,000 

These  sums  are  formed  by  adding  50  oer  cent  to 
the  offidal  estimate.  In  peace,  a  partisf  reddciiaii 
takes  place  in  the  price  of  most  merchandise,  and 
we  adopt  a  scale  A  valuation  somewhat  lower,  by 
taking  tne  value  as  dedared  by  the  exporting  mer« 
diants* 


Exports  since  the  Peace. 


Yean. 

1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 


Dedand  Value. 

L.47,851,458 
58,217,445 
42,955,256 
48,^6,258 
48,90^,760 


This  is,  of  ooune,  exdusive  of  the  fixeign  and  cok»* 
nial  merchandise  exported  eadi  ^ear. 

Such  are  the  principal  &cts  m  regard  to  the  ma« 
tmfiMstures  of  £i4^1and--the  department  of  our  pro* 
ductive  industrv  which,  of  all  others,  has  most  xoii« 
■ptcuoosly  displayed  the  inventive  powcn  of  the  oa« 
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tioDj  md  most  laqjdy  contributed  to  the  unparalleled 
burdens  of  the  kte  wen.  In  this  age  of  riqiid  en- 
hancementy  manuftctures  present  a  striking  excep« 
.tioD  to  die  general  rule;  for^  while  land^  houses,  fuel, 
corn,  cttttle,  in  short  almost  every  thing  else,  has 
risen  in  price,  manu&ctures  have  fiiUen,  and  fidlea 
greatly*  That  this  should  have  taken  place  in  spite 
of  the  rise  both  of  wages  and  materials,  is  to  be 
ascribed  alUttether  to  mechanical  inventions :  tbeex«> 
teiit  of  which  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  not  im- 
jNTobable  that,  in  some  fabrics,  such  as  cotton,  one 
penon  cannow  make,  in  a  day,  as  such  as,  half  a 
.century  ago^  ooiild  have  been  made  by  a  hundred 
A  writer,  whose  views,  both  on  the  practice  and 
principles  of  trade,  are  entitled  to  attention,*  has 
Utely  exhorted  us  to  make  a  considerable  change 
in  our  mercantile  code;— to  forbear  all  attem^ 
at  a  monopoly  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  direct 
our  opital  and  labour  altogether  to  those  branches, 
such  as  hardware,  woollens,  and  cotton,  in  which 
we  possess  local  and  permanent  advantages.  The 
principle  of  this  reasoning  ia  incontrovertible,  but 
Its  practical  application  should  be  a  work  of  mat 
care  and  caution;  for  were  we  at  present  to  throw 
open  our  ports  to  the  import  of  goods  manufiictured 
abroad,  our  countrymen  would  emigrate  by  thou- 
sands to  the  Continents  for  the  mere  purpose  of  la- 
bouring in  untaxed  countries  for  the  supply  cf  the 
British  market 

VIIL— -CoMmerce  and  SUppiiig. 

Much  of  what  relates  to  the  Commerce  of  Eng* 
land  has  been  already  treated  under  tiie  preceding 
secdon;  and  the  colonial  part  of  our  trade  shall  be 
noticed  in  the  next;  At  presen^  we  are  to  ethibit  a 
brief  sketch  of  our  commercial  intercouxae  with  Ire- 
land and  the  Continents  of  Europe  and  America. 

With  Ireland,  the  intercourse  of  England  is  very 
great;  that  country  sending  us  linen,  cotton,  salted 
provisions,  and  butter,  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven 
millions  annually,  and  taking  largely,  in  return,  our 
manufisctures,  particularly  cotton,  woollen,  and  luutU 


North  of  Ewvpej^Fraak  Russia,  our  chief  im* 
ports  are  toup,  flax,  linen,  timber,  pitch,  and  tal* 
taw;  from  the  Swedish  dominions,  iron  and  timber; 
from  Poland,  wheat,  timber,and  potash;  from  Frus- 
aia,  wheat,  timber,  and  flax.  All  these  countries 
take  our  cottons,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce. 

Central  part  rf  £iiiiope.— •From  HoUand,  our  im« 
ports  are  not  ftreign  merchandise,  as  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  when  the  Dutch  were  the  carriers  of 
Europe,  but  agricultural  produce^— oats,  wheat, 
seeds,  hemp,  dieese,  butter;  also  gin;  the  whole 
to  a  large  amount:  in  return  tat  wmch  the  Dutch 
take  our  hardware^  cottons,  and  woollens.  From 
France  our  imports  have  long  been  burdened  with 
heaT^ duties;  still  they  are  mm  and  increasing; 
oonsistinff  ddefl;|r  in  wine  and  orandy,  and,  in  a 
smaller  c^gree,  in  silk  and  laoe.    .With  Germany, 


our  chief  intercourse  is  through  the  medluyn  of  HoUCtament. 
land  and  Hamburgh.     Our  exports  are  larger  par*      ^^ 
ticularly  in  cottons,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce.  ^"*  y  •' 
Our  importo  are  very  various,  partiy  of  com,  flax,  . 
timber,  linen,  and  wine,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rhine. 

South  tf  fvnipe.— Here  we  enter  on  countries 
of  mudi  less  industry.  From  Portugal  we  take  wine 
in  very  large,  and  fruit  in  smaller  quantities,  in  re-  . 
turn  flir  our  cottons,  our  woollens,  and  hardware. 
From  Spain,  wool  is  the  ^eat  commodity  received ; 
wine,  mandy,  oil,  are  unported  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties. Italy,  without  any  commercial  treaty,  takes 
annually  a  portion  of  our  manufactures,  and  gives  in 
return  oik,  ml,  and  fruit.  With  the  Levant,  our 
traffic  is  similar,  consistmg  in  an  export  of  manu&c- 
tures,  particularly  print^  cottons  and  hardware, 
and  of  an  import  of  silk,  fruit,  and  druffs* 

The  IJnUed  States  are,  notwithstanoing  our  po« 
litical  antipathies,  our  best  customer^  receiving 
from  us  manu&ctures  of  almost  every  kind,  to  a 
great  amount,  and  sending  us,  in  return,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  flour.  But  the  merchandise  re- 
ceived from  them  being  &r  inferior  to  the  value  of 
our  exports,  the  difierenoe  is  paid  by  remittances 
in  money,  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  arising 
from  American  merchandise  sold  there.  Wi£ 
South  America,  a  wide  field  of  oommerdal  inter- 
course will  ere  lon^  be  opened ;  at  present,  the  chief 
articles  received  mmi  that  vast  r^;ion  are,  cotton, 
hides,  indigo,  and  cochineaL  The  trade  is,  and  will 
long  be,  subject  to  the  various  disadvantages  of  a 
newly-settied  country,  bare  of  capital,  de&ient  in 
industry,  and  possessmg  but  a  smaD  number  of  con« 
sumers  of  European  commodities  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  and  fertility. 

Having)  in  the  preceding  section,  given  the  ex- 
ports of  British  produce  and  manu&cturei^  it  re* 
mains  to  give  those  of  colonial  and  foreign  produce. 
To  convey  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  m  di£Eerent 
articles  annuaUy  exported  from  Great  Britain,  we 
select  a  particular  year. 

£qi0ft  qf  Foreign  and  Cobmal  Proebice  in  the 
year  1816. 


.       L.545,768 

Hide  raw  and  tanned. 

818,396 

Indigo> 

9^9,180 

Logwood, 

111,SS8 

Pepper,             • 

494,865 

Piece  goods  of  India, 

1,419,23a 

Rnm» 

824,880 

Sugar,  raw. 

1,594,635 

Tea, 

546,701 

Tobacco^ 

« 859>141 

Wines^ 

««0,789 

All  other  artidei^ 

7,759,718 

Total,       L.14,545J^ 
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We  rfnll  not  ibow  die  svenge  anmial 
the  ixigiiiniiig  of  the  kte  wan. 


^  of  the  Export  of  CoLmud  and  Fomgm 
PndMetfnm  Gnat  Bntatm  duriag  periods  of  Six 
Years: 

BttlValne. 
From  1793  to  1798.  L.10J56,875 

1799  to  1804,  14^25,000 

1805  to  1810,  18,012,916 

To  ezliibit  ji  cumprehemive  view  of  the  expect  of 
both  fiiragn  md  domestic  merdiandine,  we  add 

Average  of  the  Total  Exports  from  Great  Britain  m 
periods  ff  Ten  Years, 

RttlValofr 
From  1761  to  1770,  L.«l,652,650 

1771  to  1780,  21,178,700 

1781  to  1790.  27,769,100 

1791  to  1800,  40,890,800 

^ 1801  to  1810,  52,846,800 

Since  the  peace,  the  total  exports  have  been  as 
foUows;  taking  British  goods  at  the  value  dedaied 
by  the  merdianta,  and  aiiaiiig,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
or  colonial  gopds,  25  per  cent,  to  the  official  value : 

Valoe  loO,  HOC  oOmmL 

L.7S,488,758 

74,871,819 

.     61,187,711 

58,032,406 

64,262,852 


1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 


Proportion  of  our  Exports  sent  to  different  parts  of 
the  World. 

To  exhibit  this,  we  take  the  exports,  not  of  re- 
cent years,  in  whidi  commerce  has  experienced  such 
rapid  transitions,  but  of  1807,  the  last  year  during 
the  war,  in  which  neutral  intercourse  was  undia- 
torbed. 

RcslValae. 
ToIreLuid,  L.7,0S2,272 

To  the  Continent  of  Europe,  1 5,420,514 

To  the  East  Indies  and  China,  8,555,89St 

To  the  Cqw,  and  the  rest  of  AfHca,    1,022,745 
To  the  United  States,  12,097,942 

To  the  West  Indies  and  other  parU 
of  America,  .  11,858,796 


L^,482,66l 
For  the  distribution  of  our  commerce  in  a  year  of 
peace,  see  the  tabular  statement  of  shipping  for  1816. 
Our  imports  excite  much  less  attention  than  our 
exports,  being  apparently  less  intimately  oqmiected 
with  that  prcMuctive  industry  which  affords  a  nation- 
al surplus,  and  favours  the  popular  notion  of  our  ex- 
tracting an  annual  revenue  from  our  neighbours. 
They  are,  in  general,  from  ten  to  twelve  millions 
below  the  amount  of  our  exports;  a  difference 
which  was  long,  and  still  is,  consideied  by  many  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  our  annual  gains;  it  being 


supposed  that  the  excess  of  our  exports  cuuslltuted^ 
a  nvonrable  balance,  whidi  was  rnnitted  to  us  in 
money  or  bills  of  exchange.  But  money  and^  bills 
of  exchange  are  sent  abroad  as  wdl  as  iwnittHf, 
and  had  oar  metallic  currency  been  in  reali^  swdU 
ed  by  these  successive  importations  during  the 
last  century,  it  would,  ere  mis,  have  amounted  to 
I..400,000,000  Sterling.  The  Bullion  Committee 
of  1810,  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  this  notion,  wad  de- 
aroos  to  arrive  at  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  as 
was  practicable  in  so  complicated  a  cakulatian,  ob- 
tained finom  the  Inspector^general  of  our  imports 
and  exports  a  computation,  in  an  amended  Ibrm, 
of  the  balance  of  trade.  This  estimate  *  exhSkits 
an  apparent  favourable  balance  of  I..8,000,000  or 
L.9,000,000  Sterling  ;  but  is  evidently  defective  in 
some  very  material  pcnnts,  particulariy  in  taking  no 
notice  of  government  remittances  for  gairisons  abroad. 
A  list  of  bankruptcies  forms  an  unpleasant  part  of 
our  mercantile  picture,  particularly  as  their  number 
is  found  r^^larly  to  increase  with  the  extension  of 
our  commerce. 

N&orBsDknptcics. 
Inl708,diere  were  only  80 

1758,  .  214 

1768,  28S 

1773,  562 

1788,  528 

1793,  1,804 

1816,  2,442 

If,  as  we  believe,  a  hrgt  proportion  of  these  fiul- 
ures  has  been  owing  to  politiad  convulsions,  and  to 
the  indirect  effect  of  the  usury  laws  ^See  Art.  Con- 
MBRCK,  pp.  281,  282),  we  are  not  without  hopes  that 
settled  peace,  and  a  change  in  the  laws  in  qnesdcm, 
may  materially  improve  Uiis  distressing  part  of  our 
mercantile  situation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  Sbi|ipiBg. 
increase  of  Engbsh  Shipping. 

Yean.  Torn. 

1663,  .  95.266 

1688,  .  .  190,533 

1701.  278,693 

1715,  .  421,431 

1737.  .  476,941 

1751,  .  609,798 

In  the  following  years  the  slnpping  of  Seotknd  is 
included : 


1765, 
1774, 
1785, 


726,402 

901,016 

1,074,862 


We  have  selected  years  of  peace,  because  in  war 
the  necesdty  of  resorting  to  neutral  flags  generally 
causes  a  diminution  of  British  shipping.  Toe  above 
column  expresses  the  tonnage,  not  as  permanently  re- 
gistered, but  as  entered  in  ihe  Customhouse  books 
on  the  outward  clearance  of  vessels. 

On  coming  nearer  to  our  own  times  we  possesa 
more  satis&ctory  documents;  vis.  the  Tonnage  and 


*  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  BulHon  Committee,  p.  226. 
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Commtoioe,  Seamen  t)enxiinently  reffiBtered  in  England,  exdu^ 
^^       aive  of  Scotland,  lieland,  and  the  Colonies,  from  the 
^*^  y  ^^  Customhouse  returna  on  SOth  September  eaeh  year. 


1792, 
1800, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816, 

We  add  for  one  year  (SOth  September  1817)  the 
Total  tonnage  and  seamen  belonging  to  the  British 

empire. 

Tons.        Setmen. 
£ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,    2,397,655  152,352 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  Isle 

of  Man,  .  .  23,689      3,190 

Colonies,  243,632    15,471 


Tonnage. 
1,186,610 

Seamen. 

87,569 

1,466,632 

1Q5,037 

1,951,234 

124,896 

2,029,637 

127,740 

2,088,204 

131,078 

2,139,301 

135,006 

2,152,968 

134,060 

Total,  2,664,976  171,018 

Shipping  in  Number  of  Vessels,  wilk  their  Cren>i,  rvhich  entered 

1816.  British  Ports  during  18l6,  includhkg  their  repeal^ 

ed  Voyages  in  theamrse  of  the  yettt^ 


Fibtn 


Sweden^ 

Norway^ 

Denmark,  t 

Iceland, 

Ocnnany,  including  Praina, 

Holland  and  Flaaden, 

X  rance^ 

Portagal,  Azores,  and  Madeira, 

Spain  and  the  Canaries, 

Gibraltar, 

italj, 

Malta, 

Ionian  Iilands, 

Turkey  and  Lerant, 

Total  of  Fotdgn  Buope, 

Ireland, 

Isle  of  Mas, 

Oa0iBaey,Jeney,aadA]deney, 

Total  of  Britiah  Europe, 

Ana  (IndU  and  China), 

Africa, 

United  Statei  of  America, 
Britiah  North  American  Pro- 


Britid 

iVeeiels. 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Shipi. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Men. 

600 

6,687 

66 

837 

66 

603 

73 

768 

130 

1,006 

177 

1,698 

41 

280 

34 

235 

988 

7,961 

191 

l,b82 

1,U8 

7,286 

666 

2,619 

1,622 

9,286 

1,294 

8,829 

437 

2,736 

39 

340 

802 

2,063 

68 

603 

36 

331 

.1. 

.— 

.    176 

1,664 

6 

60 

17 

2ih) 

M- 

AA 

14 

135 

^ 

^ 

26 

247 

— 

— 

6,601 

39,206 

2^484 

17»671 

7,576 

33,814 

27 

291 

636 

1,666 

^ 

— 

788 

3,617 

6 

36 

8,999 

39,087 

33 

327 

116 

8,737 

— 

42 

444 

— 

— 

176 

2,194 

306 

4,170 

s 

A788 

lfi\466 

— 

— 

190 

2,093 

4 

85 

1,921 

26,631 

309 

4,266 

176 

6.7T4 

— 

— 

16,764 

119,77« 

2,826 

23»263 

The  West  Indies, 
Spanishand  Portagaeie  America, 

Tcital  of  America, 

The  Whale  Fisheries, 

Gmidlocri, 

The  total  of  Britiah  ahipping  thus  employed  was 


nearly  2,000,000  tons ;  that  of  foreign  nations  only  Commerce, 
318,000.     The  chief  cause  of  this  great  superior!^       ^^ 
lies  in  our  exclusive  navigation  to  the  East  and  West  ^"^V^^ 
Indies;    but  as  this  proceeds  in  a  great  measure 
from  our  navigation  laws,  it  is  fit  to  look  abroad  and 
to  compare  our  numbers  with  those  of  other  nations 
in  the  comprehensive  record  kept  in  the  entrance  to 
the  Baltic.     The  number  of  British  vessels  that 
entered  the  Sound  in  the  year  18  iV  was  2088  out 
of  6758.     In  tonnage  we  bore  a  still  larger  propor^ 
tion,  perhaps  the  hjuf  of  the  whole,  the  majority  of 
other  vessels  (Swedish  and  Prussian)  being  of  infe- 
rior size. 

As  the  preceding  table  does  not  include  the  coast- 
ing trade,  we  annex  a  computation  of  the  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  that  department  of  our  navigation. 


From  the  whole  of  the  Out-ports  to  the  Port 

of  London,  .... 

From  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Blythe, 

with  coals  to  London, 
Vessels  in  the  Coal  trade  to  other  ports  from 

.ditto,  .... 

Vessels  employed  from  Whitehaven  and  other 
.   ports  in  the  Coasting  Coal  Trade, 
Vessels  employed  in  conveying  produce  and 
merchandise  to  and  from  one  Out-port  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  about 


Vessels. 
700 


450 


470 


250 


1130 


Total,    SOOO^^ 

Of  these  vessels  the  half  in  tonnage,  if  not  in  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  cpal  trade.  Of  the  value  of  Uie 
merchandise  or  property  thus  transmitted,  there  are 
at  present  no  means  of  judging ;  it  being  exempt 
from  duty,  and  a  great  part  of  it  either  uninsured  or 
covered  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  come  under  the 
policy  duty. 

The  shippinff  interest  have  long  complained  of  the 
decay  of  snip-building,  but  an  accurate  inquiry  was 
made  in  1800,  which  diowed,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  our  southern  dock-yards,  the 
northern  had  increased  their  business,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  an  au^entation.  The  returns 
made  to  ^vemment  exhibit  an  instructive  example 
of  the  migration  of  industry  according  to  the  price 
of  living.    The  follovring  Table  shows  a  decrease  x 


London, 
Bristol, 
Liverpool, 
Rochester, 


ToBSofShipi^og 

bailt  in  the  two 

Years 

1790  and  1791 

16,372 

3,071 

6,710 

1,342 


But  the  case  is  very  different  in 
firom  the  metropolis. 

Sunderland,  3,951 

Hull,        .  .  8,193 

Newcastle,  18,444 
Berwick,  481 

Whitehaven,        .  3,630 


Tons  of  Shipping 
boflt  in  the  two 

Yeait 

1804  and  1805 

12,680 

1,623 

4,154 

1,087 

the  ports  remote 

U,198 
10,839 
15,65i 

1,690 

6,750 
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Ship4mildiiig  ia  earned  on  eitemiTely  in  other 
porta^  particahcly  at  Whitby  and  Scarborough. 


Total  Tonnage  of  Shipt  buiU  in  Greal  Britain  and 
Ireland. 


1791, 
1305, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817> 


VesMlf. 
720 
740 
706 
913 
851 
758 


65,000 
80,000 
86,075 
102,948 
84^676 
81,263 


Of  thia  tonnage,  aboat  three-fourtha  ia  built  in 
Ez^land,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  in  Scotland,  very 
li^  ahip-building  having  aa  yet  taken  place  in  Ire* 
land. 

UL'^Cobnies  and  Foreign  Dependindet. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  England  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  are. 


Europe. 


Guernsey, 
Jersey, 
Isle  of  Man, 


Gibraltar, 

Malta, 

Heligoland. 


Africa. 


Cape  Coast, 
St  Helena. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Sierra  Leone, 

Asia. 
India, 
Cejrlon, 

Pnnce  of  Wales's  Island, 
Benooolen, 
Isle  of  France, 
New  South  Wales,  or  Botany  Bay. 

America. 

Continent.-v<]!aiiada,  Upper  and  Lower, 
New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scoda. 
Ishmds.— Cape  Breton, 
St  John's, 
Newfoundland, 
Bermuda. 

The  West  Indies. 

Jamaica, 

The  Leeward  Islands, 
The  Windward  Islands, 
The  Bahamas, 
The  Virgin  Islands, 
On  the  Continent— Demerara,  Essequibo,  Ber« 
bice,  Honduras. 

North  ilmmcad— -Our  exports  to  our  North  Ame^ 
rican  colonies  (see  the  account  of  Canada,  Vol.  11. 
p-  599)  vary  mm  one  to  two  millions  Sterling.  Our 
imports  from  Canada  consist  of  furs  and  skms  to  a 
large  amount.  From  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick the  chief  article  received  is  timber ;  from  New* 


finmdland,  fish  and  sealskins.^  AgreattnrfBeiaen-^ 
ried  on  between  our  West  India  and  our  North  Ame* 
rican  colonies ;  the  fish,  fiour,  and  staves  of  the  one 
being  exdianged  in  great  quantities  for  the  rum,  the 
coffee,  mi  the  sugar  of  the  other. 


Shipping  em^yed  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
North  American  CoUmiet. 


Ships. 

Tom. 

Men. 

1805, 

288 

52,412 

2,707 

1814, 

392 

81,989 

4,277 

1815,    . 

672 

145,448 

7,241 

West  Indies.«-/fftpof^  into  Britain  from^  and  Exporta 
to  the  West  Indies,  both  in  official  value. 


Yean. 

1768 
1778 
1788 
1798 
1798 
1808 
1808 
1814 
1815 
1816 


Impoiti. 
2,849,006 
2,886,098 
2,891>805 
4,892,158 
5,411,962 
6,040,067 
8,716,918 
8,200,506 
8,871,193 
7,428,617 


VMidieiitend 

Inwardi. 

Ships. 

Tona. 

614 

124,289 

689 

156^162 

637 

168,899 

614 

180,950 

805 

228,082 

685 

212,776 

701 

223,246 

680 

219.042 

Exports. 
1,154,109 
1,885,773 
1,796,982 
2,695,220 
5,197,913 
2,344,647 
5,850,77^ 
6,284,853 
6,862,371 
4,559,665 


The  most  remarkable  fiust  in  this  taUe  u  the  iiii* 
creased  dimensions  of  the  vessels ;  the  average  ease  of 
a  West  Indiaman,  which,  in  1783,  was  only  200 
tons  (registry)  being  now  fuUy  820.  The  revenue 
arising  from  our  West  India  imports  is  five  milliona 
annuuly,  of  which  about  three  millions  are  from  su« 
gar;  the  rest  chiefly  firom  rum.  The  trade  of  these 
colonies  has  been  exposed,  particularly  in  the  years 
I8O6, 1807,  1808,  and  lail,  to  the  most  distressing 
fluctuations^  At  the  peace  of  1814,  Surinam  was 
restored  to  Holland ;  but  Demerara,  Berbioe,  and 
Essequibo,  remain  to  Britain,  with  certain  provisions 
in  &vour  of  the  Dutch  proprietors  of  plantations. 
They  are  at  liberty  to  send  their  produce  to  HoU 
land,  and  to  receive  from  that  country  the  stores  or 
other  articles  of  supply  necosary  £ot  their  estates; 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  import  Dutch  commo- 
dities for  sale. 

East  Indie8.^Avera0e  of  Exports  J¥om  England  to 
India  (exclusive  of  China  Jt  on  a  series  of  Six  Years, 
from  1806  to  1811. 


On  account  of  the  East  India  Con^o 
pany, 

■  '    ■     of  private  merchants 

trading  to  India, 

■  ofthe  captains  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Company's  shipping. 


L  J  ,371,666 
453,666 
418,333 

L.2,243,665 


This  includes  the  specie  exported,  which,  how- 
ever, was  to  a  small  amount      The  value  of  goods 
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fifttabliah.  imported  from  tndia  ia  increased  by  the  freight,  in- 
mwiu  for  terest  of  money,  ex[>ected  profit,  &cO  and,  though 
*^|J2°"*  very  fluctuating,  might  be  averaged  previous  to 
.^^     _.  1814  at  L.800,000  Sterling;  and  the  seamen  cm- 
'  .^  ployed,  at  6000.    But  since  the  trade  has  been  laid 
open,  speculations  have  been  entered   into  from 
Liverpool,  Bristol,   and  other   ports,  whicb  have 
greatly  altered  the  aspect  of  Uiis  branch  of  our 
commerce,  and  put  aU  eorrect  calculation  out  of 
the  question.     The  exports  are  increased  to  a  de- 
gree which  cannot  continue^  as  British  merchandise 
has  for  some  time  sold  in  India  ccmsidevably  below 
prime  cost 

Tonnage  qf  Skipping  cleared  tnUward  to  the  East, 
Indie*. 


1615, 
From  London,  78,431 

^'        Liverpool  and  other  . 

ports  in  Britain,     .     1,549 


1816. 
87,866 

10,655 


1817. 
85,172 

19,456 


79,980  98,521    104,628 
("Customhouse  Return,  dated  1st  May  1818.) 

China.— This  branch  of  trade  remains  ip^the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  East  India  Company.  Our  an« 
nual  exports,  from  L.I, 000,000  to  L.  1,200,000,  are 
chiefly  of  broad  cloth :  our  imports  consist  of  tea  in 
.  vast  quantities;  also  of  nankeens  and  raw  silk.  This 
trade  employs  nearly  20,000  tons  of  shipping,  and 
2000  seamen.  (See  the  Article  China  in  this  Sup-' 
{Yemeni,  Vol  III.  p.  108.) 

X.—EstahUskmentsfor  Religion  and  Education. 

Bank  of  the  The  Church  of  England  has  two  archbishops  and 
Clergy.  twenty-four  bishops ;  all  peers  of  the  realm,  and  all 
indebted  for  their  appointment  to  the  Crown.  The 
bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ia  appointed  by  the 
Duke-  of  Athol,  and  has  no  seat  in  the  House  d[ 
Lords.  The  province  of  York  comprises  four  bidiop- 
rics,  vis.  Durham,  Carlisle^  Chester,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man;  all  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  twenty* 
one,  are  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  de« 
rical  dignitary  next  to  the  bishop  is  the  arch* 
deacon,  whose  duty,  though  very  different  in  differ- 
ent dioceses,  may  be  termed  that  of  a  representative 
of  the  bishop  in  several  of  his  l^ss  important,  func- 
tionSa  The  number  of  ardideacons  in  England  is 
about  sixty.  The  name  of  Dean  fDecanusJ  was  pro« 
bably  denved  from  his  originally  superintending  ten 
canons  or  prebendaries.  Each  bishop  has  a  diap« 
ter  or  coandl  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  each 
dwpter  has  a  dean  for  president;  but  there  are  in 
the  Churdi  pf  Ei^land  many  deaneries  of  other 
descriptions.  Rector  is,  in  general,  the  title  cf  a 
clergyman  holding  a  living,  <^  which  the  titiies  are 
entire ;  vicar  is  understood  of  a  living  where  the 
great  tithes  have  passed  into  secular  hands.  The 
very  general  name  of  curate  signifies  sometimes  (as 
cure  in  France)  a  clergyman  in  possession  of  a  living, 
but  more  iVequentl  v  one  exerdsmg  the  spiritual  office 
in  aparish  under  the  rector  or  vicar.  The  latter  are 
temporary  curates,  their  appointment  being  a  matter 
of  arrangement  with  the  rector  orvicar;  the  former, 
rou  nr.  part  i. 


more  permanent,  are  called  perpetual  curates,  and  Kttabltth- 
are  appointed  by  the  impropriator  of  the  tithe  in  a  JJ^^J?' 
parisn  which  has  neither  rector  nor  vicar.  The  *2*I^' 
name  of  priest  is,  in  general,  confined  to  the  clei^  .  ^,v 

of  the  church  of  Rome ;  in  the  church  of  England,  ^  "  ~ 
the  corresponding  term  is  a  ''  Clerk  in  Orders."  A 
parson  (parsona  eeclesics)  denotes  a  clergyman  in 
possesion  of  a  parochial  church.  Deacon  is,  in 
England,  not  a  la3rraan,  bb  in  Calvinist  countries,  but 
a  dergyman  of  limited  qualifications,  entitled  to 
preach,  baptize,  marry,  and  bury,  but  not  to  give 
'the  sacrament  '*  Readers"  are  not  regular  dergy- 
men,  but  lajrmen  of  good  character,  licensed  by  the 
bishop  to  reed  prayers  in  churches  or  chapels  where 
there  is  no  clergyman.  See  Adolphus  on  the  British 
Empire,  VoL  I. 

A  clerical  education  in  England  is  of  much  less 
length  than  in  Calvinist  countries;  in  Scotland, 
HoUand,  Switzerland,  or  the  North  of  Germany,  af-« 
ter  going  through  a  course  of  dassics  and  philoso« 
phy,  a  second  course  is  required  for  theology  solely^ 
but  in  England  the  former  is  suffident  The  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  requires  an  examination  and  a 
university  residence  of  three  or  four  years ;  but  to 
qualify  for  the  acceptance  of  a  curacy,  a  certificate 
of  attending  a  ringle  course  of  lectures  in  divinity  is  * 
all  that  is  necessaiT. 

The  number  of  church  livings  in  England  and  lirings. 
Wales  is  v^  great,  being  fiiUy  10,500.  From  this 
multiplidty  of  benefices,  an^  firom  the  general  small- 
ness  of  the  incomes,  have  arisen  two  irregularities,^^ 
pluralities  and  non-residence,— 4>oth  forbidden  by  the 
andent  statutes  of  the  church,  but  both  long  sanc« 
tioned  by  usage.  Many  dergymen  hold  livings  wiUi« 
out  doing  duty  at  vxsf  of  them;  others  do  duty  in 
one  or  in  two  that  are  adjacent  to  eadi  other,  and 
have  a  curate  for  the  more  distant;  while  curates 
frei^uently  do  duty  at  two  and  sometimes  at  three 
distmct  places  of  worship.  To  prevent,  or  at  least 
to  lessen  the  abuse  of  non«residence>  an  act  of  Par«  . 
liament  was  passed  in  1813,  directing  that  every 
non-resident  incumbent  should  nominate  a  curate  at 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  L.80  a-year,  unless  the  en^ 
tire  living  should  be  less.  The  effect  of  this  act 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  non-resident  dergy« 
men  by  800  fully;  they  had  previously  been  about  ^ 
4700;  but  in  1815,  the  official  return  to  Parliament 
of  the  incumbents  in  England  and  Wales  was  as 
fi^Uows: 

Nofi'residentjrom  thefiUomng  causes : 

Sinecures, 53 

Vacandes, l64 

Sequestrations, 40 

Recent  Institutions,          ....  87 

Dilapidated  Churdies,      ....  82 

Hdd  hyf  Bishops, 9ft 

Law-suits,  abs^ce  on  the  Continent,  &&  J  22 

Livings  firom  which  no  report,         .  279 


Incumbents  non-resident  firam  other 
Incumbents  resideut, 


10,501 
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The  lental  of  £o^and  and  Wales  was,  by  a  late 
letnnit  diacfimmated  aa  follows  in  regard  to  tithes : 

Tithe  free  tn /oto,  L.7,90M79 

Tithe  free  in  part,          •  856,185 

Fnse  on  |iayment  of  a  moAUf  498,823 

Sul^ect  to  tithe,  20,217>467 

Total,  L^9>476,854 

A  party  and  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  of 
te  tithes  of  England,  is  held  by  laymen ;  but  as  the 
dmrch  has  other  soiiroes  of  income,  its  total  reve- 
nue is  computed  at  nearly  L«d/XX>,000 ;  but  the  ab* 
aorptkm  of  brae  sums  by  aeveml  of  the  prelates  (as 
the  Bishops  oT  Durham,  Winchester,  and  London), 
and  the  accumulation  of  the  best  livings  among  afew 
individuals  of  influence,  reduce  the  annual  average 
income  of  the  curates,  or  nKwt  numerous  dass,  to 
little  more  dum  L.100  a-year. 
'  Hthes  necessarily  fluctuate  with  the  state  of  agri-« 
culture,  and,  during  the  distress  of  1815,  the  deSd- 
ency  in  this  respect  beoune  alarming.  It  was  then 
that  the  dergy  fdt  what  they  should  have  fdt  long 
before,  that  tithe  was  an  unsuitable  and  impolitic 
source  of  revenue.  Application  was  made  to  Parlia- 
ment,  and  the  subject  was  for  some  time  under  seri- 
ous  discussion;  but  the  rise  of  com,  in  1816  and 
1617,  orevented  any  other  measure  than  an  act 
fqundea  on  a  Committee  Report  of  18th  June  1816, 
authorising  the  poisesson  of  tithes  (laymen  as  well 
as  derf^3rmen)to  grant  leases  of  them  for  a  term  not 
ezeeedmg  fourteen  years. 

A  late  return  to  Parliament  (June  1817)  spedfles 
the  incomes  of  those  beneioes  where  there  is  no 
persona^^house,  or  at  least  none  that  forms  a  suit* 


Chnrches.- 


From  L.lOtoL.100, 

100  to      150, 

■"■■■■'*■  150 and  upwards. 


615 
449 

798 

1850' 


Clerical 
Tcrais. 


A  prior  and  more  comprehensive  return  had  stated 
the  number  of  churches  and  chapds  fbr  the  establish- 
ed faith  at  ^&SS ;  and  as  these  were  inadequate  (the 
members  of  the  established  church  being  about  five 
millions,  or  half  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales),  an  act  was  passed  in  1818,  and  even  pecu- 
niary aid  given  by  government,  for  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  additional  churches.  The  previous  at- 
tempts to  raise  the  requisite  funds  by  the  issue  of 
briefs  and  voluntary  subscriptions,  had  exhibited  a 
miserable  specimen  of  misapjdied  labour;  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  collection,  and  of  the  patent  and  stamps, 
absorbing  more  than  half  the  money  received  from 
the  subscribing  parties.  * 

A  prebend  is  a  provision  in  land  or  money  given 
to  a  church  in  profbendum,  that  is,  for  the  support 


of  a  dergyman  whose  title  may  be  dther  prebend- 
ary or  canon.  Advowson  (adoocalio)  is  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  living,  and  was  first  vested  in  those 
laymen  who  were  founders  of,  or  boiefactors  to  liv- 
ings. A  living  is  hdd  in  ammendam  when,  to  pre* 
vent  its  becoming  void,  it  is  committed  (comment 
datur)  until  conveniently  provided  with  a  pastor. 
Modus  {modus  decimtrndij  is  a  composition  for  tithes  ; 
it  may  be  dther  perpetuial^  or  during  the  lives  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  lay  impropriaton  of  tithe, 
so  frequent  m  England,  date  from  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  patnms 
were  then  allowed  to  retain  the  tithes  and  ^ebe  in 
their  own  hands,  without  appointing  a  clergyman ; 
in  cases  of  such  af^intment,  the  dergyman  was 
called  vicarius,  or  representative  of  the  patron. 

The  dissenters  in  England  are,  first,  the  Presby-DiiMBtcn. 
terians,  who  nearly  coindde  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  to  doctnne,  but  difier  in  church*govem- 
ment,  allowing  iu>  hierarchy  in  individuals;  next  the 
Independents,  who  go  farther,  and  disclaim  hierardiy 
in  synods  and  other  collective  assemblies;  the  well 
known  sect  of  Quakers  dikte  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  oentunr;  the  more  numerous  Metho- 
dists from  1 729-  Of  the  Anabaptists,  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic is  their  not  recdving  naptism  till  they  be- 
come adults.  The  Catholics  in  England  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  wealthy 
fimsilies.  The  Test  Act  dedares  that  no  person  can 
be  legally  elected  to  a  public  office  unless  he  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  annually  passed  to  indemnify  all  per- 
sons who  shall  not  have  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Test  Act 


In  regard  to  the  mode  of  education  in  England, 
there  is  much  both  to  commend  and  censure.  Sooc- 
land  has  been  for  a  century  past  in  possession  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  parish  schools  |  but  the  utility  of 
these  is  much  lessened  by  an  established  routine  of 
teaching  Latin  So  almost  all  youths,  whatever  be 
thdr  intended  line  of  life.  In  England  this  absurdly 
is  less  prevalent,  because  most  of  the  schools  are  pri« 
vate  undertakings,  tiie  managers  of  which  are  neces* 
saril^  guided  by  oonsidemtions  of  utility.  The  youth 
destined  for  a  life  of  business  are  thus  m^td,  a  seri- 
ous waste  of  time;  thdr  edocation«  if  imperfect,  is 
not  supererogatory ;  but,  on  exaaoining  the  higher 
seminaries  of  England,  we  find  much  ffround  for  dis- 
appointment, and  many  marks  of  a  bund  adherence 
to  ancient  usage.  Two  universities  are  evidently  in- 
adequate to  the  educati<m  of  the  nob9ity,  the  gen- 
try, and  the  dergy  of  so  populous  a  country.  Thdr 
course  of  study,  also,  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  fri- 
ture  occupations  of  many  of  the  students.  They 
were  originally  designed  for  the  education  of  church- 
men; and,  to  diis  day,  Latin  and  Gnsek,  with 
the  addition  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  form 
the  chief  objects  of  instruction;  In  a  country  of 
which  commerce  fbrms  the  strength,  there  are  no 
teadiers  of  political  economy.     Under  a  government 


•  Sec  Return  of  Briefs  delivered  to  Parliament,  19th  May  18  ig. 
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SsuUiah- '^bich  haa  so  long  bokne  the  representative  forai^ 
mcata  for  ^uste  are  no  classes  for  the  study  of  modem  history, 
^8M>n,  ^  ^jg  principles  of  lejiislation.  There  are  here 
^  ^  ^Iwrdly  any  of  those  pubhc  lectures,  which,  in  the  rest 
^  of  Europe,  constitute  the  g^ttJid  characteristic  pf  a 
university,  and  distinguish  it  iran  schools :— «11,  or 
nearly  all,  is  done  by  private  tuition.  Each  college 
has  two,  three,  or  more  tutors  (appointed  from  among 
the  fdlows),  who  receive  in  their  rooms  the  students 
at  stuped  hours,  and  read  Greek  or  Latin  with  a  dass, 
which,  in  Oxford,  rarely  exceeds  half  a  doaen  at  a 
time.  Again,  in  point  of  constitution,  while  in  other 
coantxies  a  university  forms,  in  general,  one  large 
assodatian,  in  England  each  college  is  a  distinct  ho* 
dy,  having  its  head,  its  fellows,  and  its  students, 
who,  as  fiur  as  education  is  concerned,  have  very  little 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  university.  It  is, 
doubtless,  this  insulation,  both  as  to  study  and  disci- 
pline,  that  has  prevented  the  formation  of  public 
classes,  and  been  the  cause  of  the  very  uniform  and 
limited  course  followed  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. In  one  point,  however,  these  venerable  se- 
minaries redeem  their  faults^  and  assert  the  dignity 
of  their  character; — we  mean  in  their  public  exami- 
nations. These,  since  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  have  been  put  on  an  admirable  footing,  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  distinguishing  the  relative 
degrees  of  proficiency  with  great  accuracy,  and  con- 
verting into  a  full  and  impiutial  trial  that  which  in 
other  universities  is  almost  always  a  mere  form. 

No  country  rivals  England  in  the  magnificence  of 
her  academical  builcKngs.  While  in  France,  Germa- 
np  or  Holland,  a  university  possesses  only  a  single 
pde  of  building,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  boast 
for  every  collie  a  large,  commodious,  and  generally 
aa  elegant  stnioture.  The  endowments  appropri- 
ated to  them  are  very  various,  both  in  their  <yngin 
a:nd  destination,  but  they  arise  duefly  from  land, 
and,  having  increased  wiu  the  rise  of  rent^  are  in 
many  cases  very  ample.  The  destinaticm  of  these 
fwaoA  is  regulated  by  the  bequest  of  the  donors,  and 
the  estahliabed  naage  of  the  ooUiys ;  part  goinffto 
students,  under  the  name  of  exhibitions  or  scholar* 
ships:  part  to  the  head  and  fellows;  and  a  further 
party  consisting  in  livings,  whjch  devolve  in  succes- 
sion on  the  feUoi^s,  and  lead  to  their  removal  firom 
the  university.  The  number  of  students  has  of  late 
been  considerably  on  the  increase  in  both  universi- 
ties; but  the  public  listo  retaining  the  names  of  ma- 
ny who  have  imig  left  college,  toe  number  actually 
engaged  in  a  course  of  8tu<fy  does  not  exceed  2500, 
takmff  Oxford  and  Cambridge  together.  A  hall  is 
an  merior  college;  an  academical  establishment  not 
incorporated  or  endowed,  but  possessed  of  exhibi- 
tions or  other  provisions  for  students.  Oxford  has 
nineteen  colle^  and  five  halls.  Cambridge  twelve 
coUeges  and  four  halls. 

B^s  in  England  are  ^ught  the  classics,  eidierin 
the  lesser  schools,  established  at  every  town  of  con- 
sequence throughout  the  kingdom,  or  at  the  gnat 
public  schools.   Of  the  latter,  Uie  prindpal  are  Eton, 
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Westminster,  Wincfa^ster,  and  Harrow;  ^  tb^  fiMalrinli. 
Charts-house,  St  Paul's,  and  Merchant  '^^7^9^^^^ 
sdiool.    These  seminaries,  at  present  so  expensive,  ^^^* 

and  attended  by  y o|i^  of  tJbe  nrst  fiimily,  had  their , .    . 

origin  in  a  fund  or  provision,  set  apsrt  for  scbolam  ' 
pf  humbler  birth.  This  has  served  as  the  basis  of  a 
stately  superstrofiture,  each  scJiool  having  atlra^ed, 
by  the  advantage  of  situation,  or  the  repute  of  the 
teachers,  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils  in  inde^ 
pendent  eirciunstanees.  But  in  eadi  a  proportion  of 
the  scholars  are  still  on  the  foundation.  At  Eton 
there  are  70  tb^s  provided  for;  at  Winchester  the 
same  number.* 

On  the  education  of  the  poor,  a  great  deal  of  u8e«l^tt»doii 
ful  infOTnation  has  been  ktely  laid  before  the  puUio^  ^  "•  ^*^- 
by  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  "  iiw 
quire  into  the  education  of  the  lower  orders ;"  at  > 
first  in  London,  afterwards  throughout  England  at 
large.  The  earliest  of  these  {teports,  dated  in  June 
1816,  contains  various  statements  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  poor,  who  are  destitute  of  the  means  of 
instruction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Gj^- 
den,  the  proportion  was  679  uneducated  out  of  829. 
In  Southwark,  of'  1^,000  children  between  the 
agp  of  five  and  fourte«i,  6000  were  ux^rovided 
with  the  means  of  instruction ;  but  of  all  igooriint 
and  abandooed  districts,  St  Giles  is  beyom  com* 
perison  the  worst;  containing  more  than  half  the 
Irish  in  the  metropolis,  whose  childr^i,  in  num« 
ber  al^out  8000,  were  not  only  uneducated,  bu( 
train^,  after  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  to  habits  of 
beggii^  and  thieving.  Elementary  schools  were  b0| 
absdutely  wanting  in  London,  nor  was  &e' price  of 
admiBsi<m  unreasonable;  bat  the  want  of  decent 
clothing  was,  in  very  many  cases,  the  cause  of  not 
sending  the  children  thither.  The  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  metropolis,  unprovided  with  educa- 
tion, was  computed  at  more  than  100,000;  and  in 
all  England,  die  number  is  certainly  not  overrated 
at  500,000. 

The  efibrts  of  the  National  Socieitf»  as  Dr  Bell  a 
adherents  term  their  establishment^  make  a  very  con?* 
spicuous  figure  in  the  evidence  annexed  to  these  Abk 
poris.  The  amount  subscribed  from  1811,  the  time 
of  its  fonnation,  to  last  year,  was  (Secckd  Report,  p, 
10)  about  L.40,000 ;  the  chief  part  from  occasional 
donations,  the  annual  subscriptions  amounting  only 
to  L.1500.  This  sodety,  tbou^  it  has  esUblished 
ooly  one  great  school,  tliat  of  Baldwin's  Gardens,  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  has  contributed  to  the  erection  or 
enlai^^pient  a£  ijaore  than  200  schools,  by  pecuniaxy 
IprantSy  varying  from  L.I5  to  L.lOO,  uid  amounting, 
in  particular  cases,  to  L.200,  and  even  L.SOO.  Above 
500  teachers,  male  and  female,  have  been  truned  on 
Dr  BelFs  plan,  and  the  numb^  of  children  now  re- 
cdving  education  on  this  system  is  between  150,000 
and  200,000,  distributed  over  more  than  1000  schools 
in  all  purts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  these,  the  greater 
part  have  adopted  Dr  Bell's  plan,  without  receiving 
any  other  aid  than  a  suf^y  of  dementary  books- 
Toe  conditions  required  by  Uie  Sodety  in  return  fisr 


BeporU  qfthe  EduQatum  Committee,  1817  and  1818. 
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Sftablidi.  their  aid,  were,  that  the  liturgy  and  catechism  of  the 
]R?!rf^  Church  of  England  should  be  followed,  and  that  no 
^21^*  religious  tracts,  except  those  sanctioned  by  the  So- 
^^^    ^^^cieiv  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  should  be 
*       admitted  into  the  schools.    The  Society,  however,  is 
by  no  means  illiberal,  extending  its  instruction  to 
children  of  all  denominations,  even  Jews  (Report 
First,  p.  82),  and  allowing  dissenting  pupils  to  attend 
divine  service  in  the  place  pointed  out  by  their  pa- 
rents.    In  regard  to  expence,  though  not  so  small 
as  asserted  in  some  ^reme  statements  which  have 
ffone  abroad,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to 
nnd  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness  disposed 
to  rate  it  at  the  highest,  it  does  not  exceed  (£w- 
dence,  p.  268)  12s.  per  head  per  annum.     One  mas- 
ter, with  the  aid  of  monitors,  can  superintend  500 
scholars. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  ^t 
is  the  name  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Lan* 
casterian  plan  since  thmr  separation  from  its  founder, 
without  possessing  such  extensive  support  as  the 
National  Society,  have  been  extremely  liberal  and 
active;  having  collected  above  L.20,000  previous 
to  1816,  and  having  expended  considerably  more ; 
the  trustees  advancing  the  balance  from  their  own 
property.  Among  other  supporters,  this  Society 
reckons  one  who  conceals  his  name  from  all  but 
the  treasurer,  and  who  has  already  come  to  its  aid 
with  the  large  sum  of  L.3000 !  The  original  and 
central  school  of  this  Society  is  in  the  Borough 
Road,  Surrey.  The  number  of  Sdiools  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  boys  and  girls  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 400,  having,  on  an  average,  from  150  to  200 
pupfls.  The  expence  of  Uie  Society  in  aidii^  schools, 
and  still  more  in  truning  male  and  female  teachers, 
is  between  L.2000  and  L.8000'a-year. 

Until  these  benevolent  establiuimenta  were  disse^ 
minated,  the  principid  means  of  instrucdon  for  num- 
bers of  the  noor  were  in  the  Sunday  Schools;  an  m- 
stitulion  hignly  advantageous,  in  preventing  an  im- 
proper observance  of  Sunday,  but  necesaurily  of 
very  slow  effect  in  the  bunness  of  teaching.  The 
number  of  Sunday  sdidlan  in  the  metropolis  is  com- 
puted {First  Report,  p.  76)  at  40,000  ;  but  the  time 
required  there  by  a  oiikl  to  learn  to  read  extends  to 
two,  two  and  a  hal(  and  even  to  three  veara.  The 
Society  Jor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  of  old 
date,  navinff  been  founded  in  1698.  Its  object  is  to 
asnst  parish  schoc^  whidi  belong  to  or  are  not  ad- 
verse to  the  Church  of  Ensland,  with  bodes  at  a  very 
reduced  price,  about  half  the  prime  cost  The  funds 
.  arise  ptttlyfi^omnioney  in  the  stodLs,paitly  from  vo- 
luntary'eontributioD.  The  annual  income  and  ex- 
penditure exceed  L.40,000. 

The  Educadon  Committee  brought  its  laboura  to 
a  dose  in  a  Third  Report,  dated  June  1818.  Tlidr 
condnding  observations  were.  That  the  discusaiaii 
exdted  by  the  inquiry  had  greatly  improved  ^e  ad- 
ministration of  institutions  for  the  educatioQ  of  the 
poor;  but  that  modi  remained  to  be  done;  thee^ 
rarta  of  private  benevolence  being  almost  entird 
fined  to  towns,  and  the  aid  of  government  _ 
wanted  in  the  thinly  peopled  districts,  to  the  extend 
at  least,  of  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  achooU 
boQse,  leaving  th^  annual  expence  to  be  defrayed  by 


private  subscripticAiSi     The  Committee  recommend  ChariuUe 
nrther,  a  connection  between  such  schools  and  the  E«»Wuli- 
Established  Church,  although,  in  England,  this  is  a     "^"'  , 
matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  in  Scotumd,  where,  in  '~    »  ~ 
point  of  doctrine,  the  dinenters  differ  very  little  fitxn 
the  Establishment     In  regard  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
poor  for  the  education  of  their  children,  there  is,  say 
the  Committee,  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  that 
it  is  not  only  unabated,  but  daily  increasing. 
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ments/or  purposes  of  Charily, — Poor^ 
Rates. 


Hie  public  charities  of  England  are  very  numer- 
ous; the  bequests  of  benevolent  founden  in  this 
country  exce^ing  those  of  the  zealous  Catholics  of 
France  or  Spain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  once  afflu- 
ent Protestants  of  Holland.  Our  limits  admit  of  the 
notice  of  only  a  few  of  the  foundations  in  the  metro* 
polis  and  its  neighbouiiiood. 

Among  the  prindpal  Hospitals  are, 

Bethlem  Hospital. 

St  Luke's,  Old  Street. 

St  Bartholomew's,  West  Smithfidd. 

Guy's,  in  Southwark. 

The  Lock  Hospital,  Hyde-Ptek-Comer. 

The  London  Hospital,  Whitechapd  Road. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital,  St  Geo^'s  Road. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital,  Bemer^a  Street. 

The  FoundHng  Hospital. 
Among  the  Dispensaries  and  medical  charities  an*. 

The  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate  Street 

City  Dispensary  m  the  Poultry. 

Finsbury  Dispensary. 

Various  Vaccine  Dispensaries. 

The  Fever  Hospital,  instituted  m  1801. 
A  CoU^,  in  the  sense  of  a  diarity,  is  an  alms- 
house on  an  enlarged  scde,  under  the  direction  of  a 
master  and  other  incorporate  officers.  There  are  only 
three  in  the  ndghbouniood  of  London,  via.  Bromley, 
Morden,  and  Dulwich  Cdleges. 

AlmS'Houses.'-^TbeBt  are  very  numerous,  via.  the 
Haberdashen',  Mercers',  Skinners',  East  India  Om* 
pany's,  &c. 

School  dardjer.— These  also  are  very  numerous. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  are, 

Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Blue  Coat  Schod. 

Marine  Sodety. 

Sdiool  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  A^lum. 

Debton'  Children. 

Ladies' Chari^  Sdiod. 

Masonic  Charity. 

Raines's  Charities. 
Af ucr/ileiiieoiif  CAartf»er.-^Under  this  hea^ 
prised  several  extensive  and  weU  known  associations. 

The  African  Institution. 

The  Britidi  and  Forasni  BiUe  Sode^. 

Sodety  for  Bettering  &e  Condidoa  of  the  Poor. 

Sodety  ffar  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  Missionary  Sodety. 

The  Literary  Fund. 
We  must  next  advert  to  a  much  move  aerious  sob-  Vom  Rata. 
WGt,r-4o  the  considefatioD  of  a  tax,  which,  ofaQthe 
Wdens  of  England,  is  periiaps  the  moat  oppressive. 


Chiritable  w6  mean  that  levied  fof  the  Fwr.    The  discussion, 
Establidh-  ^  ^  pplitico-economical  sense,  must  be  deferred  till 
monta.    ^^  \xeBX  of  the  Poob-Laws.    At  present  we  can  ex- 
^  T  —'  hibit  only  the  principal  returns  and  calculations, 
none  of  which,  that  are  at  all  complete  or  accurate, 
go  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  on  the 
Foot  of  England  and  Wales,  making  the  year  dose 
at  Easter,  and  adding  the  corresponding  average 
price  of  the  bushel  of  wheat 
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The  sums  of  emenditure  are  taken  ftom  the  St-  Cbsntabie 
cond  Report  on  the  Poor-Lawt  {Mgrdi  1818),  and  E«tobli8h» 
the  price  of  wheat  is  added,  because  the  well  known  "'"^  ^ 
rule  of  English  parishes,  in  idBTording  relief  to  the  ^^•'Y***^ 
poor,  is  to  proceed  on  a  conjunct  calculation  of  the 
price  of  bread  and  the  number  of  children  in  a  fa- 
mily. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the 
wages  of  the  country  labourer  to  tne  price  of  com. 
(Bmon  on  the  Labouring  Classes,  publisned  in  1817.) 


Wheat 

1748,1749,1750,     average     L.  692,000      48.  5d. 
1776,  .  .  .       1,566,000      68.  9d. 

1783,  1784, 1785,      average      2,010,000      78.  7d. 
1803,  .  .  4,268,000       8s.  Id 

1813,  1814,  1815,     average      6,147,000    12s.  8d. 

The  amount  of  expenditure  in  each  tenth  year, 
calculated  from  the  above,  together  with  the  price 
of  wheat,  will  stand  thus : 


Periodi. 

Weekly  Pay. 

Wheat  ffr 
Quarter. 

Wages  in 
Pinuof 
^Hieat 

1742  to  1752, 
1761  to  1770, 
1780  to  1790, 
1795  to  1799, 
1800  to  1808, 

68.  Od. 
78.  6d. 
8s.  Od. 
9s.  Od. 
lls,Od. 

308.  Od. 
428.  6d. 
518.  2d. 
708.  8d. 
86s.  8d. 

102 
90 
80 
65 
60 

1750, 
1760, 
1770, 
1780, 
1790, 
1800, 
1810, 


L.  713,000 
965,000 
1,306,000 
1,774,000 
2,567,000 
3,861,000 
5,407,000 


Wheat. 

4s.  2d. 

4s.  lOd. 

6s.  5d. 

5s.  nd. 

6s.  4d. 
10s.  2d. 
12s.  4d. 


These  statements  exhibit  in  the  enhancement  of 
wheat  one  very  considerable  cause  of  augmentation 
of  the  poor's-rate. 

We  now  come  to  returns  of  later  date;  the  result' 
of  the  researohea  of  the  CommUtee  on  the  Poor^taws, 
whose  first  and  moat  comprehensive  Report  was  made 
to  Parliament  in  July  1817* 


i 


Return  of  POOT'RatesJrom  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  being  from  the  Parishes  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  delivered  to  Parliament  2lst  February  1817* 


Total  raised  in  the  metropolis  by  poor's-rate,  and  smaller  rates,  such  as 

church-rate,  highway-rate,  &c.  ... 

Charitable  donations  for  parish  schools  and  other  purposes, 

Expenditure. 
Relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  .... 

Lawsuits,  removals,  expences  of  overseers,  and  other  officers. 
Families  of  militia-men,  .  •  •  . 

Church-rate,  highway-rate,  county-rate,  &c. 

Total, 

Number  of  Poor  rdieoed  permanently* 
In  workhouses,  ... 

Out  ofworkhouses  (without  reckoning  the  children^,  .  , 

Parishioners  rdieved  occasionally,  either  in  or  out  or  workhouses, 


Beimns  appUcMe  to  ike  Kingdom  at  large. 


Total  money  raised  by  poor's-rate;  and,  in  a  smaller  deme,  by  diuidi* 
rate,  highway-rate,  ooun^-rate,  &c.  in  England  and  Wales, 

To  these  sums  are  to  be  added  charitable  donations,  whether  aridng  ftom 
land  or  money,  managed  by  the  clergy,  church-wardens,  or  overseers; 
Annual  average^  •  •  •  ,  . 


Year  ending) 
Eatter  1813. 

Eaaterl814. 

26th  March 
1815. 

L. 

446,542 
18,983 

L. 

501,952 
19,620 

L. 

.489,321 
20,l60 

L.370,518 
15,324 
12,916 
98,903 

401,954 
17,416 
10,837 

113,574 

380,281 

17,433 

6,613 

103,807 

L.497,66l 

543,781 

508^134 

L.13,389 
12,654 
40,998 

13,373 
13,762 
69,332 

12,341 
13,341 
70,322 

I-.67,036 

96,467 

96,004 

SAthMaidi 
1816. 
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Expenditure. 

For  the  mamteiMnce  aod  relief  of  the  poor. 

Lawsuits,  removal  of  paupers,  and  expences  of  overseeps  or  other  officers^ 

Famdies  of  militiaF*men  and  other  militia  charges. 

Church-rate,  county«rate,  highway«rate>  &c.  ^ 


I 


£Mtcr  181S 


E«iterl814. 


S«5,107 

246,202 

1,614,871 


pSthMsich 
1815. 


6,679i65S  6,297,»31 5,421,166 


832,966 
188,576 


L.e,865,8S8l8,51  l,863rr,508,854 


824,665 
105,894 


1,692,9901,657,627 


NunAer  tf  Persons  relieved  by  iKs  Expenditure. 

Toot  permanently  relieved  in  workhouses,            .            .            .             •  97,228 

Do.        do.    out  of  workhouses  (without  reckoning  children),  434,441 

Parishicmers  relieved  occasionally,                ...  440,249 

Total  of  paupers  relieved,  971,918 


94,085 
480,140 
429,770 


88,115 
406,887 
400,971 


958,9951895,978 


The  property  liable  to  poor's-rate  consists  of  the  land 
ana  houses  of  England,  the  annual  rent  of  which, 
under  the  littest  estimate,  is  ^  L.51,898,424 

Deducting  for  various  allowances  and 
abatements,  the  fractiooMl  sum  1,898,424 

Remains,    L30,000,000 

The  avenu;e  poor-rate  on  which,  for  the  three  years 
in  question,  is  8s.  4d.  per  pound.  In  general,  the  com^ 
putation  is  made  differently,  and  at  so  many  shillings 
not  tn  but  on  the  pound, — ^tbus  208.  c»i  uie  pound 
would  be  half  the  actual  rent  Sussex,  the<»unty  the 
most  burdened  with  poor-rates,  paid  78.  8d.  on  the 
pound  in  1818. 

The  number  of  personft  receiving  parish  relief  in 
EngLmd  is  beyond  example  in.  any  country  or  taxy 
age,  being  fully  one  person  in  eleven,  if  we  compute 
by  the  above  enumeration;  and  many  more  (not  less 
than  one  in  eight),  if  we  comprise  the  childr^  of  the 
400,000  or  500,000  persons  who  receive  permanent 
relief  at  their  homes.  The  workhouse  plan  is  adopt* 
ed  in  the  case  of  nearly  100,000  individuals.  Its  ex* 
tension  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  an  act  pas- 
sed in  1782,  commonly  called  Mr  Gilbert's  Act, 
whichj  to  obtain  the  advantages  arising  from  a  coU 
lective  assemblage  of  the  poor,  from  a  loint  manage* 
ment  of  disbursement  and  a  considerable  division  of 
labour,  empowered  the  magistrates  to  ccHisider  any 
large  workhouse  as  a  common  receptacle  for  the 
poor  throughout  a  diameter  of  20  nodes.  As  yet 
this  plan  has  by  no  means  been  successfuL  Proper 
care  has  seldpm  been  taken  to  separate  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouses  aooordinff  to  their  age  or  their 
habits ;  nor  has  the  division  <?  employment  been  car- 
ried to  the  necessary  length.  The  four  shillings  a- 
week,  which  each  pauper  generally  costs  in  a  woirk« 
house,  is  much  more  than  would  have  been  requisite 
at  their  own  habitations. 

Scotiand  was  ori^^naily  subjected  to  a  similar  sjrs* 
tern  far  the  poor,  but  fortunately  escaped  its  pervert 
sion^  from  the  execution  of  the  law  bdng  vested,  not  in 
temporary  officers,  such  as  church-waidens  and  over« 
seers,  but  in  the  landholders,  ministers,  and  elders, 
whose  persoqal  acquaiQt^nQe  with  Ihe  poor  enabled 
them  to  act  with  discrimination.    It  would  be  no  small 


improvement  in  England  to  appoint  as  overseer,  a  per- 
manent officer  with  a  salary,  to  act,  if  necessary,  for 
more  than  one  parish,  a  practice  already  adopted  in 
some  cases  with  success.  The  landed  interest  CQumlain 
that  the  burden  of  the  poor's-rate  falls  exdusivdy  <» 
them  and  the.owners  of  houses.  But  there  are  strong 
objections  to  imposing  any  part  of  this  burden  on 
the  income  of  the  stodmolders  or  the  profit  of 
tradeia.  (BepoH  on  ihe  Poor  Laws,  4th  July  1^17, 
p.  6.)  There  would  be  no  check  to  a  perpetually 
increadi^  disbursement  were  the  bniden  to  be  ren- 
deied  national  instead  of  parochial^  Nor  is  it  true 
that  the  trading  and  manufacturing  districts  have  in* 
creased  their  paupers  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  agricultural.  In  Bedfordshire  ana  Herefordshire, 
the  two  counties  which  employ  the  largest  proportion 
of  their  inhabitants  in  agriculture^,  the  same  prr—— 
sive  augmentation  of  assessmeit  has  taken 
(See  B^pvri  on  the  Poor  Lam,  1817,  p.  8.), 


r^f  is  1778. 

Herefordshire,  10,598 
Bedfordshire,    1 6,668 


Avenge  Ex* 

pcodatuMeC 

1783,1784^ 

16,728 

20^77 


la  law^iaiau. 


48,067 
38,070, 


5^256 


The  CQUfflderation  of  most  importance,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  landed  interest,  is  the  reciprocal  effect  of 
the  poor  and  the  corn-laws ;  if  the  latter  afford  the 
lanonolders  an  indemnity  for  the  extra  burden  of  tiie 
former,  the  public  may  &irl;^  daim  a  proportional 
reduction  of  the  importation  limit  of  com  in  return 
for  such  alleviation  as  may  be  made  in  the  pressure 
of  the  poor-rates  on  the  land.  This  idea,  at  which 
our  limits  permit  us  only  to  hint,  might,  in  our  opi- 
nion, be  made  the  basis  of  the  most  beneficial  regu^ 
lations.  A  great  propcMrtion  of  the  present  poor^s- 
rate  has  arisen  fhnn  the  voluntary  conduct  of  the 
more  affluent  classes,  who,  during  Uie  war,  preferred 
paying  an  extra  cham  to  raising  the  wages  <n  country 
labour.  This  was  shown  bv  the  remarkable  tuctjof 
such  labour  being  conriderwly  cheaper  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  An  effinztual  reduction,  therabn», 
can  take  place  only  in  two  ways ;  either  by  rai^h^ 
wages  as  parish  rdief  is  withdrawn,  or  by  approxi- 
mating the  personal  expences  of  our  poor  to  mat  of 
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the  poor  of  Hie  rest  of  Eiirope,  by  a  'pngteum 
AbrogfBtion  of  the  cokii-Iaws. 

FrUndiy  ^DcMtf— Tbcee  asmaatioiu  are  tpokm 
of  with  much  commcndatioo  in  the  Seporit  of  the 
OmmiiUe  on  ike  Poor  Lams,  We  extract  the  num- 
ber of  DMniben. 

.    In  1813.  1814.  11815. 
In  London,  Westminster, 

and  Southwark,  42,S65  43,080  5S,8U 

In  England  and  Wales,    .    82],S10l838,728l925,439 

Xli^BtMUkmenlifaf  the  Pwrpom  ^  War. 

'  The  establishrotots  bodi  for  the  Navy  and  Amy 
have,  in  the  present  age,  been  carried  to  an  extent 
of  which  no  country  has  exhibited  an  example. 
Greater  efforts,  perhaps,  have  been  made  on  sudden 
emergencies,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times;  but 
neither  Pruona,  the  most  miHtair  state  on  the  Con- 
tinent, nor  France  in  the  reign  of  Buonapute,  could 
stand  a  oomparisoD  during  luk  war  with  England  in 
the  proportion  borne  by  her  armed  force  to  the  po- 
pulation at  laiga  The  difficulty  lay,  not  in  levymg 
every  tenth,  or  even  every  eu^th  man  in  a  oouraffeous 
populatioi^  but  in  finding,  from  the  public  credit  and 
the  productive  indttstiry  m  tbe  rest  of  the  community, 
the  means  of  supporting  so  ¥Bst  a  number  "  in  arme 
and  idleness"  dunng  a  succession  of  year& 

Atmmil  €9pemiUurt  for  omr  Nwij^  Armg^y  and  CMU 
nance  daring  laH  War,  from  the  Betmme  to  PmrUa. 


Yean. 
)80S 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
18019 
1810 
1811 
1812 
J818 
1814 
1815 


Navy. 
7,979,878 
11,759,851 
14^*66,998 
16,084,027 
16,775,761 
17,467,892 
19,286,036 
20,058,412 
19,540,678 
20,500,339 
21,996,624 
21,961,566 
16,373,870 


Army.  , 
11,299,406 
15,744,694 
17,619,728 
15,111,490 
15,208,550 
17^201,061 
18,463,094 
18,536,299 
23,869,359 
24,987,362 
29,469,520 
33,795,556 
23,172,137 


Ordnanoa. 
1,827,049 
3,550,141 
4,732,286 
4,511,064 
4,190,748 
5,108,900 
4,374,184 
4,652,331 
4,557,509 
4,252,409 
3,404,527 
4,480,729 
3,736i425 


Total  durifis 
iSTMnorwv,  L.«07,8«7,56«lMO,706,119  49,641,877 

The  navy  expenditure  increased  very  gradually; 
that  <£  the  army  took  a  sudden  rise  m  1812  and 
1813,  owing,  in  part,  to  our  increased  scale  of  exer- 
tion in  Spain,  but  more  to  the  unfortunate  &11  of  the 
excluuDge^  which,  in  these  years,  were  nearly  30  per 
cent  aoainst  us.  These  returns  refer,  of  course,  not 
to  En^and  aUxie,  but  to  the  United  Kingdomat  lai]^ 
The  numbers  maintained  in  the  latter  years  were,  in 
the  navy,  140,000  seamen  and  marines ;  in  the  army 
about  300,000 ;  viz.  in  regulars  and  in  ford^  corps, 
exclusive  of  our  troops  in  India,  207,000;  m  regu- 
lar militia,  93,000 ;  the  whole  effective,  and  without 
reckoning  a  very  numerous  force  of  local  militia,  ocm 
cadonally  embodied.  In  1814,  a  great  reduction 
took  place,  particularly  in  the  navy.    In  1815,  the 


aUnrm  caused  by  BuonaparteTs  return  suyended  for  a  Eatabiiab. 
time  the  reduction  of  tne  army,  but,  in*18l6^  there  ™^^  ^ 
wer«  nearly  37,000  discharges,  exclusive  of  10,000  tTJu^T 
deaths  and  desertions.    Stillwe  had,  in  1817,  a  force  ^  ^^ 
abroad  and  at  home,  of  nearly  20,000  cavalry,  6000        ^ 
foot  guards,  and  115,000  infotiy.    The  expenoe  of 
neoAy  50,000  of  these  troopa  was  defri^ed  hj  France 
and  the  East  India  Company;  for  the  fttaamder  the 
following  sums  were  voted  by  Parliament : 

Abstract  of  the  Army  Estimates  for  1817,  exdusive  of 
the  Eastraordinaries  cfthe  Army. 

Annual  CiMfgfk 
Land  forces  (exdusive  of  those  serv- 
ing in  France  and  India),  92,282  offi- 
cers and  men,  L.8,351,377 
Staff*  officers,  146,816 
Public  departments,  .  163,104 
Medicines,  ftc.  .  .  .  26,446 
Volunteer  Cavalry,        .                                 106,665 


Additionalpay  to  general  officers  who 
ave  not  Colonels  of  raiments. 

Full  pay  of  those  officers  who  have  re- 
tired on  that  eondition. 

Total  half-pay  and  allowances  to  other 
officers. 

Pensions  to  subalterns  and  privates. 

Widows'  pensions, 

Compasrionate  list,  and  pensions  for 
wounds^ 

Garrison  charges  at  home  and  abroad. 

Military  college  (Sandhurst)^ 

Militarv  asylum  (Chelsea)  for  soldiers' 
children,  •  •  . 

Superannuation  allowances,  adjutants  of 
Local  Militia^  and  Exchequer  fees. 


179,045 

132,536 

813,012 

1,009,530 

93,984 

163,502 
34,078 
28,155 

34,415 

80,067 

L.6,S67,7S2 


Sine#1817,  a  fiurther  and  very  large  reductbn  has 
taken  place,  particularly  in  the  course  of  1818  and  the 
present  year.  The  peace  estdi>lishment,  exdusive  of 
the  troops  of  India,  is  at  present  foced  at  8954  ca- 
valry, 6760  footgnards,  55,090  mfantry ;  makhig  a  to-i 
tal  of  69,794.  Tnis  is  considerably  b^ond  the  peace 
estabfisbnent  of  1792 ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
large  sums  issued  for  the  half-pay  of  officers  and  tlM 
pensions  of  privates,  the  expenmture  is  still  very  great, 
neing  computed  by  the  Fmanoe  Committee  fSeamd 
Eeport  in  I8I9)  al  L.6,380,000  annually ;  to  which 
is  to  be  added  a  charge,  varying  from  year  to  year, 
but  hitiierto  very  heavy,  under  tbe  head  of  "  Army 
Extraordinaries."  The  infimtiy  now  consists  of  only 
93rqnments;  the  light  dragoons  of  19.  Duringtlie 
war,  uiere  were  S3  regiments  of  b'ght  dragoons,  and 
135  regiments  of  foot,  many  of  tl^m  of  two  batta- 
lions. An  extra  prcmortion  of  our  militar]^  are  at 
present  stationed  m  Ireland,  to  prevent  illicit  distil- 
lation and  other  frauds  on  the  revenue.  In  India* 
our  force  consists  of  about  20,000  Klng^s  troops  and 
8000  ComiMUny's,  aU  Europeans,  and  exclusive  of 
150,000  natives;  the  whole  are  in  the  pay  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

The  progressive  increase  of  our  naval  force  in- Navy 
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EstabliftH-  spires  no  dread  amonff  the  friends  of  constitutional 
menta  fat  liberty.  In  the  war  uiat  followed  the  revolution  of 
*^*  ?^IP**"  1688,  our  navy  consisted  of  about  flO,000  seamen ; 
M  of  WM.  ^^^  of  Louis  XIV,  was  not  inferior  until  the  battle 
^  r  —'  of  La  Hogue  in  I692.  In  the  war  of  1740,  our  force 
was  earned  to  40^000^  and  eventually  to  nearly 
50,000  seamen^  In  the  succeeding  war,  the  vote  in 
the  year  176O  was  for  70,000,  a  number  till  then 
unprecedented.  Last  war,  when  we  had  140,000 
seamen  in  service,  and  above  30,000  marines,  there 
were  in  commission  nearly  I60  sail  of  the  line,  and 
150  frigates.  At  present,  the  reduced  state  rf  the 
naval  power  of  other  countries  has  led  to  our  peace 
estabkshment  being  brought  so  low  as  18,000  sea- 
men and  6000  marines.  There  are  thus  only  five 
sail  of  the  line  in  full  equipment;  the  guard-ships 
have  only  a  fifth  of  the  war  complement;  and  the 
other  vessels  in  commission  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  prevention  a£  smuggling.  Still  the  annual  vote 
for  tnis  department  is  Targe,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  exertions  made  in  peace  for  rebuilding  our  shin- 
ping  and  improving  our  dock-yards.  In  1817,  the 
navy  estimates  were. 


19,000  seamen  and  marines;    wages, 

victualling,  &c. 
Half-pay  and  pensions, 
Buildmg  and  repairs. 
Ordinary  of  navy  and  repairs. 
Provisions  for  ahipa  abroad. 
Transport  service. 
Sick  and  wounded. 


L.l,67«,000 
1,280,000 
1,891,645 
1,248,457 
800,000 
182,176 
79,350 
f 
L.6,098,628 

In  1818,  the  navy  estimates  ambunted  to 
L.6,457,000;  in  181 9,  to  L.6,486,000.  The  num- 
ber of  seamen  receiving  pensions  without  living  at 
Greenwich  hospital  exceeds  80,000,  of  whom  near- 
ly the  hidf  are  capable  of  active  service. 

List  of  Navy  Officers  on  SOih  September  1818. 

ToUl  Number.       Employed. 

Admirals, 

Po6t  Captains, 

Commanders, 

Lieutenants,' 

Masters, 

Pursers, 

Physicians, 

Sur^n^ 

Assistant-Surgeons, 


188 

18 

852 

62 

789 

56 

8928 

404 

648 

142 

815   ^ 

180 

16 

934 

118 

867 

161 

Total, 


8522 


1081 


Of  the  fortified  places  of  England,  the  principal 
.are  the  Dock-yards.  Chatham  contains  an  arsenal 
on  a  large  scale;  our  dismantled  vessels  lie  there  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  the  naval  warehouses  the 
stores  are  arranged  in  the  highest  order.  Sheemess 
has  of  late  years  been  greatfy  improved;  a  change 
which  required  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and 
finance;  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  having 
been  progressively  formed  hj  alluvial  deposits  from 
the  Medway,  ana  wanting,  m  a  great  measure,  the 
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consistency  of  primitive  soil.    Portsmouth  has  the   lUveDo^ 
largest  victualling  establishment  after  Deptford,  *nd**^i5fP"' 
the  greatest  ttore  of  artillery  after  Woolwich ;  in       **"~ 
point  of  edifices  and  works  generally,  it  is  our  first  ^ 
naval  station ;  it  is  also  the  usual  port  for  the  equip- 
ment of  an  armament.    Plymouth  possesses  a  road- 
stead of  great  depth  and  extent;  and  the  anchorage 
has  been  lately  much  improved  by  the  erection  of 
the  Breakwater,  a  great  national  work  fully  de- 
scribed in  this  SuppUmefU  und^er  that  head.   Milford* 
haven  is  a  still  more  capacious  road-stead  than  Ply* 
mouth,  and  wpuld  form  a  most  valuable  dep6t  were 
its  position  less  remote ;  as  yet  it  haa  been  used  only 
for  shipbuilding. 

Vanous  particulars  relative  to  the  government  and 
economy  of  both  army  and  navy  will  be  found  under 
the  Articles  Academies,— ^Military ;  Barracks; 
DocK^YARDS  ;  Greenwich  Hospital  ;-  Navy. 

XlI.'^Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  revenue  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  hardly  exceeded  L.600,000  a-year;  un« 
der  Charles  I.  it  was  about  L.800,000;  under 
Charles  II.  from  L.1,200,000  to  L.1,500,000.  James 
II.  raised  it  to  L.2,000,000,  a  sum,  however,  whkh 
fell  considerably  short  of  the  contemporary  revenue  of 
Holland,  and  was  not  allove  a  third  of  that  of  France. 
After  the  revolution,  the  necessity  of  great  miUtaiy 
efibrts  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  land-tax,  and  the 
average  revenue  under  King  William  was  about 
L.4,000,000;  under  Queen  Anne,  the  same  motivesfor 
exerti<m  produced  an  augmentation  to  L.5,000,000, 
and  eventually  to  L.6,000,000.  In  the  pacific  reign  of 
George  I.  the  revenue  rather  exceeded  L.7,000,000, 
and  a  farther,  but  gradual  augmentation  todc  place 
towards  the  middle  <^  the  century. 


ease  of  the  PtMic  Revenue  during  the  rtign  of 

"Ajeorgc 
1761, 

L.8,800,000 

1764, 

9,250,000 

1767, 

9,200,000 

1770, 

9,510,000 

1773, 

10,066,66] 

1776, 

10,265,405 

1779, 

11,192,141 

1782, 

12,593,297 

1783, 

14,871,520 

1788, 

15,572,971 

1791, 

16,6*1,000 

lt92. 

19,382,435 

179s, 

17,674,895 

1794, 

17,440,809 

1795, 

17.374,890 

1796, 

18,243,876 

1797, 

18,668,925 

1798, 

20,518,780 

1799, 

23,607,945 

1800, 

29,604,008 

1801, 

28,085,829 

1802, 

28,221,183 

The  following  table  contains  a  comprehensive  view 
of  our  taxes  ana  loans  since  diat  period. 
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mndExpen- 
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Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  in  each  Year,Jrom  1803  to  1817  inchuive. 


1808 
L.8,024,681 


3,326,758 
1,307,941 
4^468,131 
1,256,801 
142,441 


Customs^  .... 

Excise,  .... 

Stamps,        .... 

Land  Tax,  .... 

Assessed  Taxes, 

Post-Office, 

Crown-lands,  tax  on  pensions,  &c. 

Property-tax, 

Total  raised  by  Taxes, 
Lottery,  net  profit. 
Loans,  actual  receipts. 
Increase  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Bills, 
Unclaimed  dividends  and  various  receipts. 
Exchequer  Bills  funded. 

Total  money  raised. 
Deduct  loan  and  lottery  for  Ireland, 

And  charges  of  the  coUection  of  revenue,  

Total  applicable  to  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  L.48,807,182 


18,771,98921,477,40323,193,515 


878,326   3,665,063 


351,507 


11,950,00013,209,251 

2,611,600  6,185,900 

289>824   276,425 


L.52,879,994 
2,117,444 
1,955,368 


1804. 
9,362,127 


3,518,545 
1,467,283 
4,429,106 
1,277,391 
162,524 


L.37,677,063  45,359,442  49,659,28 1 


432,645 


65,463,763 
3,738,291 
2,135,176 


1805. 
10,174,213 


4,062,284 
1,536,481 
4,508.752 
1,424,994 
212,159 
4,546,883 


378,648 

25,130,404 

1,926,900 

495,530 


3,211,062 
2,257,185 


59,595,296|72,  i  22,5 16169,646,58 1 


1806< 
10,819,637 
24,080,663 
4,278,538 
1,451,772 
4,821,206 
1,490,968 
198,912 
6,162,558 


53,304,254 
496,010 

19,699,263 

27,100 

263,782 


77,590,76373,790,409 


1,768,000 
2,375,828 


Revenue 
I8O7.        MHlExpen- 
10,592,606.  ^""^ 
24,680,640  ^^'"^ 
4,401,660 
1,482,789 
5,451,660 
1.472,870 
199,993 
W,168,007 


58,390,225 
774,694 

15,257,211 

7,735,400 

121,952 


82,279,488 
3,681,251 
2,699,048 


Customs,  .... 

Excise,  ..... 

Stamps,         ..... 
Land  Tax,  ... 

Assessed  Taxes, 

Post-Office,  .... 

Crown-lands,  tax  on  pensions,  &c. 
Property-tax,  .... 

Total  Iraised  by  TaX3es, 
Lottery,  net  profit, 
Loans,  actual  receipts. 
Increase  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Bills, 
Undaimed'dividends  and  various  i;eceipts^ 
Exchequer  Bills  funded. 

Total  money  raised. 
Deduct  loan  and  lotterv  for  Irdand,^ 
And  charges  of  the  collection  of  revenue. 
Total  appUeable  to  the  service  of  Gr.  Britain, 


1808. 
L.10,600,776 

25^592,81 3  23,470,546  25,796,008  26, 

4,680,071 

1,582,732 

5,915,623 

1,476,558 

276,073 

11,413,561 

L.6l,538,20763,405,294|66.681,366|64,763, 


I8O9. 

12,016,451 

,470, 

5,305,782 

1,511,550 

6,84p,551 

1,558,409 

288,202 

12,413,803 


457,620 

10,102, 

5,150,300 

766,225 

4,000,000 


L.82,014,1 
2,589,166 
2,816,568 

L.7ft609,238 


1,405,: 

454,819 

,620|14,675,668 


242,104 
7,932,100 


N709,! 
2,921,527 
2,886,201 


1810. 

12,438,243 

,796,< 

5,505,632 

1,418,337 

6,233,161 

1,709,065 

76,916 

13,504,004 


>6,681,. 

469,616 
13,242,356116, 


405,816 
8,311,000 


,972|86,709,985|89,1 10,154|92, 180,699 
4,432,292 
3,096,581 


MIO, 
5,294,416 
2,934,876 


1811. 

11,038,148 

1,078,297 

5,236,020 

1,333,432 

6,006,865 

1,685,936 

150,276 

13,234,896 


•,870 

302,387 

1,636,375 

3,205,500 

253,867 

7,01^,700 


103,421,538 
2,888,500 

3,273,242 

8O,902,257|8O,88O,862|84,651 ,826|  97,259^796 


75,899,183 

1812. 

11,895,195 

23,531,736 

5,273,907 

1,368,128 

6,09^1,948 

1,796,586 

72,123 

13,140,231 


63,169,854 
373,396 

29,268,586 
3,914,600 
1,263,402 
5,431,700 


1813. 
Customs,        ,  .  .  .  L.1 1,985,900 

Excise,  ....  25,272,414 

Stttmps,  ....  5,473,409 

Land  Tax,  1,303,399 

Assessed  Taxes,        ....        6,570,461 
Post  Office,  1,912,114 

Crown-lands,  tax  oo  pensions,  &c.  87,702 

Property.tax,  .  14,320,436 

Total  raised  by  Taxes,*         L.66,925,835 
Lottery,  net  profit,  278,666 

Loans,  actual  receipts,  .  35,050,574 

Incriease  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Bills,  2,1 10,400 

Unclaimed  dividei^ds  and  various  receipts,  831,482 

Exchequer  Bills  fiinded,  15,755,700 

Total  money  raised,  L.120,952,657 

Deduct  loan  and  lottery  for  Ireland,  744,140 

And  chaises  of  the  collection  of  revenue,  3,504,938 

Total  applicable  to  the  service  of  Gr.  Britain,  L.1 16,703,579 


1814. 

12,835,834 

26,471,224 

5,778,579 

1,285,982 

6,725,790 

2,051,929 

41,322 

14,493,532 


69,684,192 

356,104 

36,078,047 

10,424,900 

300,646 


1 16,843,889 109,280, 
5,953,985 
3,573,261 


107,816,643 


1815 

11,360,190 

27,206,1 

6,139,585 

1,084,251 

6,524,766 

1,755,898 

244,024 

14,978,557 


I8I6. 

9,177,591 

80623,595,268 

6,184,289 

1,127,929 

6,129,978 

1,659,855 

249,629 

12,039,157 


69,294,077 

304,652 

39,421,959 

260,173 


60,163,696 

234,681 

8,939,800 

3,208,400 

438,478 


I8I7. 

12,713,588 

22,829,364 

7,101,767 

1,163,320 

6,500,000 

1,644,925 

242,251 

2,519,410 

54,714,625 

196,689 

14,000,000 
925,575 


1,861  72,985,055|  69,886,889 

(IMtandblneludad 
iatheabovc) 

No  deduction,  the  above  being  the 
net  sums  collected. 


•  The  diminution  in  I8I6  was  caused  by  a  partial  reduction  of  the  vfar^taxeii  and  the  fcrther  diminii- 
tion  in  I8I7  by  the  repeal  of  the  properly-^ax, 

yot.  IV.  PART  L  T 


ENGLAND. 

Putdic  Expenditwre  of  Great  Brkam  in  each  Year,  from  1805  to  1817,  both  Induswe. 


Inteiest  cm  debt,  funded  and  unfunded. 

Management  of  ditto. 

Sinking  fund. 

Civil  list, 

Variouf  pensions  and  allowanoes. 

Civil  government  of  Scotland, 

Bounties, 

Courts  of  justice,  militia,  &c. 

Navy,  ordnance,  and  army, 

Sub^dies, 

East  India  Company,  «  • 

Miscellaneous  services, 

ToUl, 


Interest  on  debt,  funded  and  unfunded. 

Management  of  ditto. 

Sinking  fund> 

Civil  list. 

Various  pensions  and  allowances. 

Civil  ^vemment  of  Scotland, 

Bounties,  .  .  .  . 

Courts  of  justice,  militia,  &c. 

Navy,  ordnance,  and  army. 

Subsidies, 

East  India  Company, 

Miscellaneous  services. 

Total, 


Interest  on  debt,  funded  and  unfunded. 

Management  of  ditto. 

Sinking  fund. 

Civil  list, 

Various  pensions  and  allowances. 

Civil  government  of  Scotland, 

Bounties, 

Courts  of  justice,  militia,  &c. 

Nav^,  on&iance,  and  army, 

Subsidies, 

East  India  Company, 

Miscellaneous  services. 

Total, 


1803. 

L.]  7,861,541 

255,891 

6,287,941 

898,000 

408,889 

79,502 

508>555 

172,301 

21,106,; 


1804.  1805. 

18,698,50720,022,068 

255,575      256,485 

6,521,594   7,181,482 

1,519,842      958,000 

556,007   581,263 

79,705   86,918 

559,980   401,615 

570,479   512,700 

,55451,054,18656,219,012 


1,000,000 
1,800,500 


1,161,156 


1806, 

20,524»718|21 
275,108 
7,829,589 
958,000 
479,976 
85,750 
545,119 
595,752 

55,706; 


1,000,000 
2,115,554 


1150,159,0341160,554,43  69,084,873  69,505,270170,145,889 


1,582  36, 


1,000,000 
1,706,676 


1807. 
,02l,77« 

278,594 
8,908,678 

958,000 

592,524 
85,5^9 

556,948 

415,711 
;,175,060 

180,000 


1,195,448 


1808. 

L.20,986,595 

*  195,972 

9,525,559 

958,000 

398,921 

85,470 

475,458 

554,689 

59,777,854 

1,400,000 

1,500,000 

1,461,359 


1809 

21,556,248 
204,645 

10,155,105 
958,000 
591,095 
90,954 
604,061 
460,549 

a,075,3l6 
2,050,000 

1,441,722 


1810. 

21,785,732 

203,044 

10,783,018 

958,000 

595,114 

118,186 

585,281 

406,526 

45,247,( 

2,060,192 

1,000,000 

1,256,451 


1,90025; 


1811. 
21,806,1 

211,177 

11,511,48612, 

958,000 

594,521 

109,695 

599,822 

450,997 

.044|47,967,5474ft 

2,977,747 

500,000 

1,548,446 


L.77,515,657  79,785,495  82,776,588  88,616,156198,758,655 


1812. 

[,051,918 

214,481 

,455,545 

1,019,558 

652,693 

112,748 

592,915 

452,115 

1,740,111 

5,515,528 

2,500,000 

2,995,243 


1815. 

L.24,224,549 

220,155 

14,145,242 

1,028,000 

428,067 

115,176 

228,741 

594,812 

54,870,672 

11,294,416 

2,000,000 

1,717,132 


1814. 

26,409,085 
221,589 

12,710,706 
1,246,857 
465,299 
114,052 
244,508 
545,510 

60,257,851 

10,024,625 

1,856,256 


1815. 

28,557; 
284,678 

12,798,! 
1,028,000 
456,989 
126,614 
247,905 
206,635 

45,282,452 

11,055,248 


1816. 

755l27,6l4,959|31 
278,189 

226|15,422,74914, 

1,028,000 

611,415 

128,515 

247,155 

196,779 

25,225,620 

1,751,140 


5,187,477 


L.1 10,864,760|]  14,074,094 100,99)  >9t^  74,260,640|69,242,821 


I8I7. 

,585,058 

275,755 

,596,685 

1,191,169 

1,052,952 

150,646 

550,046 

301,900 

17,528,828 

7,508 


5,776,163  2,569,800 


National 
I>cbt 


These  tabular  statements  form  a  history  of  our  fi- 
nances since  1805,  and  are  so  comprehensive  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  other  observation,  than  that 
there  is  seldom  an  equality  between  the  amount  re- 
ceived and  expended  by  government,  because  the  ac- 
counts of  the  one  year  are  necessarily  blended  with 
those  of  the  succeeding.  The  deficiency  of  revenue 
ih  1817  was  met  by  a  large  issue  of  Exchequer  bills. 
In  1 8 1 8,  the  revenue  improved  by  nearly  L.2,000,000 ; 
but  there  still  remained  a  deficiency  of  L.1 5,000,000, 
which  necessitated  a  recourse  in  that  year  to  tempo- 
rary expedients ;  and,  in  the  present  year  (18 19),  to  a 
loan  and  a  vote  of  large  additional  taxes. 

Odr  national  debt  originated  in  the  great  struggle 


made  under  King  William,  aaanifit  the  aggrandiie* 
ment  of  France..    It  amounted. 

At  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  to  L.21,5l6/)00 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  53,681,000 

At  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapdle,  in 

1748,        .   .                          .  78,293,000 

At  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1765;  158,960,000 

At  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1785,  258,231,000 

So  early  as  1716  a  sinking  Fund  was  commenced  Sinkiiig 
and  persevered  in  with  considerable  firmness  by  Sir  Fund. 
R.  Walpole.    The  supplies  for  it  were  derived  paitly 
from  surplus  taxes,  partly  from  a  reduction  of  the 


ENGLAND. 


interait  of  the  existing  debt  In  1733,  an  eztr». 
and  ExiMQ.0||^iUfy  demand  for  money  caused  a  trespass  on  the 
^^^"^  inviolability  of  this  fbnd,  and  the  principle  once  in« 
there  was  no  limit  to  subsequent  encroach- 
ments. The  sinking  fund  continued  to  bear  the 
name,  but  it  had  no^  so  lately  as  1772>  discharged 
15  millions  of  the  public  debt  At  last,  in  1736, 
Mr  Pitt  revived  this  measure,  following  in  substance 
the  plan  of  Sir  R,  Walpole,  but  investing  the  new 
reserve  with  additional  precautions,  by  nominating  a 
apeeiat  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  rendering  them 
independent  not  merely  of  the  treasury,  but,  in  some 
respects,  of  Parliament  It  was  then  that  the  public 
first  became  fkmiliar  with  the  term  Consmdated 
fund,  which  means  nothing  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  permanent  taxes ;  from  which  aggregate 
government  pledged  itself  to  pay  a  million  yearly  to 
Uie  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debt  This  fbnd  of  a  million  was  to  be  farther  aug- 
mented by  public  annuities  as  they  expired,  and  by 
the  interest  of  the  redeemed  debt,  which  was  to  be 
paid  as  formerly  by  government  at  the  bank,  but  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  sinking  fund  commissioners.  The 
measure,  now  brought  into  operation,  paid  off^e  fol- 
lowing sums: 


In  1789, 

.     L.1,506,350  stodc. 

1790, 

1,558,850 

1791,        . 

1,587,500 

1792,        . 

1,507,100 

In  1787, 
1788, 


L.  662,750  stock, 
1,456,900 


The  extinction  of  these  sums,  so  inoonaiderftble  at 
present  in  our  eyes,  had  a  powerfiil  effect  in  reviving 
miblic  confidence  and  raising  the  price  of  stock. 
The  only  dread  was  lest  a  renewal  of  war  should  ne- 
cessitate new  loans  of  far  greater  amount  than  these- 
annual  liquidations.  To  counteract  this  iuBpreesioD 
Mr  Pitt  added,  in  1792,  an  annual  L,200,000  to  the 
previous  million,  and  (what  was  of  much  more  im- 
portance) obtained  an  act  of  Parliament^  declaring 
that  all  future  loans  should  cuxy  in  themselves  the 
means  of  their  gradual  extinction,  by  indnding,  for 
the  sinking  fund,  a  surplus  of  one  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  money  required  for  the  current  service. 
This  provision,  and  the  great  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  year  1792,  produced  a  rise  of  the  three  per 
cenU.  to  the  extraordinary  price  of  98;  but  this  BaU 
tering  prospect  was  soon  overcast  by  tii#  wars  of  the 
French  revolution.  After  these  wars  burst  out,  our 
financial  operations  assumed  a  very  different  aspect ; 
for  though  oar  debt  sustained  a  periodical  reduction 
from  the  sinking  fund,  it  was  augmented  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  by  Uie  new  loans. 


Table  ^  the  National  DOi,  md  of  the  OpewAm  of  the  Sinking  Fmd,  the  whole  ekUed  nol  in 

Monoff  buii    "     ' 


PvdoffcMOiYMrby 

New  Debt 

Yesit. 

TotolafDtbt. 

thfi  SinkuDg  Fuiid, 

CoDtncted. 

Uniedeemed. 

1798 

L.238,231,248 

L.1,962,650 

L. 

L.2274»fcl4a 

1794 

244,481,248 

2,174,405 

6,250,000 

232,064,743 

17»5 

260,157,773 

2,804^^45 

15,676,523 

244,936,32a 

1796 

311,868^471 

^083,453 

31,705,698 

293,553,566 

1797 

368,809,040 

4,390,670 

56,945,5^9 

34^113,463 

1798 

S94,15ft04Q 

6^5,5S5 

25,350,000 

364,767,38a 

1799 

4*9,783,290 

7,779,807 

35,624,250 

392,612,383 

1800 

451,658,290 

20,211,571 

21,875,000 

394^75,752 

1801 

480,70^^290 

10,281,776 

29,045,000 

413,038,977 

180S 

336,657,608 

9,923,739 

55,954^,318 

459,067,551 

1803 

367,008,978 

8,846,450 

30,351,375 

480,572,476 

1804 

583,008,978 

1^409,854 

16*000,000 

484,162,622 

1805 

603,925,792 

11,931,711 

20,916,814 

493,127,726 

1806 

640,752,103 

12,673,475 

36,826,311 

517,280,561 

1807 

670,632,103 

14,085,017 

29^80,000 

533,075,543 

1808 

689,005,303 

14,672,717 

18,373,200 

536,776,02© 

1809 

702,698,556 

14,728,227 

13,693,253 

535,741,052 

1810 

723,975,678 

15,061,321 

21,278,122 

541,957,854 

1811 

743,787,785 

16,106,263 

19,811,107 

545,662,693 

1812 

773,032,496 

18,622,590 

29^44,711 

556,284,819 

1813 

813,775,527 

'    21,816,457 

40,748,031 

575,211,392 

1814 

907,493,930 

24,763,646 

93,720,423 

644,168,169 

1815 

932,281,880 

19,799,863 

24,703,930 

64^,074,235 

1816 

l/)03,090,282 

20,647,122 

70,888,402 

699,315,516 

iai7 

1,006,090,282 

19,546,201 

3^000^000 

682,769,314 

iai8 

1,109,123,032. 

13,512,227 

748,201,991 

The  mat  addition  in  the  last  year  arises  from  the 
coosolidatiop  oB  the  British  a»^  Irisb  Exdiequers, 
by  which  above  LaOO,000,000  of  stock  were  added 
to  the  mass,  widiout,  however,  prodiidng  any  virtmd 


change  in  oor  finances  $  the  interest  of  by  far  the 
greater  partoftfie  Irish  debt  having  been  previously 
paid  in  England.  As  the  larger  proportion  of  our 
debt  bears  only  tliiee  jier  cent,  interest,  and  is,  of 
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^  ooune,  considerably  below  the  value  of  L.lOO  mo- 
^ney  for  L.100  stock>  the  value  in  cash  of  our  debt 
would  not  (taking  the  three  per  cents,  at  L.75^  ex« 
ceed  L.700^000,000>  were  there  not  a  large  addition 
to  be  made  from  Long  Annuities  and  unfunded  debt ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  carry  the  value  of  the  whole 
public  debt  in  cash  to  nearly  L.750,000,000.  But 
as  there  seems  no  mor6  reason  to  anticipate  the  li- 
quidation of  the  debt  of  England  than  of  that  of 
other  countries,  the  more  correct  plan  is  to  follow 
the  French  method  of  computing  a  financial  burden 
by  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest.  This,  in  our 
case,  is  above  L.46,000,000,  if  we  include  our  an- 
nual payments  to  Uie  sinking  fund ;  or  somewhat 
more  than  L.51 ,000>000,  if  we  leave  that  fund  out 
of  the  question. 

XlV.'^Natianal  Income  and  Capital 

An  inquiry  into  this  subject,  interesting  to  every  * 
civilized  nation,  is  of  vital  importance  to  olie  so  load- 
ed with  taxation  as  England,  and  still  doubtful  of 
the  time  when  she  may  recover  from  the  unparallel- 
ed burdens  of  .the  late  contest  Mr  Pitt,  on  first 
proposing  the  income-tax  in  1798,  made  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  annual  income  of  England  and 
Scotland : 

England — Rent  of  land^  after  deduct- 
ing one-fifth,  .  .  L.20,000,000 

The  tenants'  loflcome,  deducting  two- 
thirds  of  the  rack-rent,         .    .  6,000,000 

Tithes,  deducting  one-fifth,  4,000,000 

Mines,  iron- works,  canals,  timber,  tolls, 

&c.  deducting  one-fifth,  .  3,000^000 

Rent  of  houses,  deductihg  one-fifth,  5,000^000 

Profits  of  professions,  .  S,000|,000 

The  same  for  Scotland,  taking  it  at 
one-eighth  of  England,  5,000/XK) 

Income  of  persons  residing  in  Great 

Britain,  derived  fh>m  our  colonies,  5,000^000 

Dividends  from  the  public  stocks^  de- 
ducting one-fifth  for  exemptions  and 
modifications^  .  13,000,000 

Profits  of  trade,  foreign  trade^         .  12,000,000 

■  home  trade  and  manufactures,      28,000,000 

L.102,000,000 

This  estimate  Was  examined  with  great  attention 
by  the  Reverend  Dr  Beeke,*  who  pointed  out  several 
heads,  in  particular  tithes,  which  the  minister  had 
overrated ;  while  in  others,  such  as  the  rent  of  houses, 
his  computation  was  below  the  mark.  Since  that 
period,  the  income  of  our  countrymen,  at  least  the 
income  as  represented  in  money,  has  experienced  a 
considerable  rise,  and  the  returns  under  the  pro^ 
perty-tax  have  afforded  a  variety  of  useful  data.  We 
select  the  year  1810,  as  the  latest  return  before  the 
depreciation  of  our  bank  paper,  and  as  equal  (we  fear 
more  than  equal^  to  the  amount  that  would  be  de- 
clared in  time  or  peace. 


C^taL 


Rental  of  lands,  .  ,  L.29,500,000  Nad«af 

Tithes,                                          .  2,860,000 

Rental  of  houses,  13,000,000 

Mines,  quarries,  and  iron-worka,       *  740,000 

Trade  and  professions,                   .  32,200>000 
Interest  of  money  in  the  public  fundd, 
or  on  mortgage;  salaries  from  public 
offices,  and  all  sources  not  already 

specified,            .          .  47,700,000 


L.1 25,000,000 


Such  are  the  returns  under  the  property-tax ;  but 
to  this  we  must  add  a  considerable  sum  for  the  de- 
ductions allowed  by  government  on  incomes  between 
L.50  and  L.200  a-year,  and  a  much  greater  for  the 
wages  of  the  lower  orders.  Of  the  population  of 
England  and  Scotland,  a  vast  proportion  were  wholly 
exempted  from  the  property-tax,  their  incomes  being 
below  L.50  a-year.  Supposing  that  the  property-tax 
since  the  peace,  would  render  somewhat  less  than  in 
1810,  but  that  with  the  addition  of  the  deductions 
for  small  incomes  (from  L.50  to  L.200^  the  total 
return  would  be  L.  130,000,000,  and  adding  to  this 
L.70,000,000  for  those  wholly  exempted,  we  have  for 
England  and  Scotland  an  amount  of  L.200,000,000 ; 
to  which,  adding  for  Ireland  (which  has  never  been 
subjected  to  property-tax),  a  conjectural  amount  of 
L.25,000,000,  the  aggregate  of  the  national  income 
would  be  L.225,000,000.  This  sum  is  consider- 
ably below  the  estimate  of  a  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (Mr  S.  Gray  on  the  Happiness  tf  States  J  ; 
but  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  depreciation  con- 
sequent on  the  change  from  war  to  peace ;  and  does 
not,  moreover,  distinguish  between  that  which  is 
income,  and  that  which  is  properly  created,  or  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour.  This  distinction 
will  be  best  understood  by  transcribing  from  Dr 
Colquhoun's  late  work  on  the  British  empire,  his 

Estimate  of  Property  created  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireumd  in  the  year  1812. 

Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  L.2 16,81 7,624 
Mines  and  minerals,  including  coals,  9,000,000 
Manufactures  in  every  branch,  .  114,230,000 
Inland  trade  in  all  its  branches,  31,500,000 
Foreign  commerce  and  shipping,  .  46,373,748 
Coasting  trade,  .  2,000,000 
Fisheries,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  fish- 
eries of  Newfoundland,  .  2,100,000 
Chartered  and  private  bankers,  3,500,000 
Foreign  income  remitted,  5,000,000 

Total,  L.430,521,372 

A  fkrmer's  income  is  the  profit  r^ulting  from  his 
a^ital  and  labour;  but  the  com  raised,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  "  property  created"  by  him  in  the  course 
of  a  year  h  obviously  four  or  five  times  that  amount. 
A  manufacturer,  in  like  manner,  makes  goods  to  an 
extent  of  probably  ten  times  his  income ;  so  that  the 


*  Observations  on  the  Produce  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  on  its  Proportion  to  the  whole  Income  ^  Great 
Britain.  1800.— Pamph* 
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Fopnlationitwo  estitnates,-- w^  mean  that  of  income  and  that  of 
"^mm^^-ma^  property  created,  accord  only  in  the  case  of  profes- 
sions, of  salaries,  of  wages ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  total  property  created  in  a  year  is  nearly  double 
that  ^  income, — a  distinction  which  explains  the 
misapprehension  of  M.  Say  and  others  who  have 
taxea  Dr  Colquhonn  with  exaggeration. 

What  proportion  does  our  taxation  bear  to  our 
national  means  }  Taking  our  taxes  as  fixed  by  the 
late  acts  (July  1819\  taxd  estimating  them  by  their 
gross  produce, — sucn  being  the  payment  by  the 
people,  and  adding  the  amount  of  poor-rates,  we 


Mr  GrelUer't  Computation, 
Value  of  land  in  England  and 


Scotland, 


L.828,660,000 


199,575,000 


Houses, 

Cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  farm- 

ing  stock,  .         102,500,000 

L.1,130,735,000 


have  (without  considering  the  corn-la ws  in  the  light  Population, 
of  a  tax,  and  leaving  the  sinking  fund  altogether  w^y««^ 


out  of  the  question)  an  annual  burden  of  fully 
L. 70,000,000  Sterling,  or  one-third  of  the  national 
income  of  Britain  and  Ireland! — while  France,  whose 
national  income  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  is  subjected  to  a  taxation  of  only  half  the 
amount 

-  The  next  topic  in  this  inquiry  regards  the  amount 
of  national  capital.  We  subjoin  two  calculations, 
both  inclusive  of  Scotland,  and  both  made  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Br  Beek^s. 


Value  of  land  in  England, 

'  in  Scotland, 

Value  of  tithes  in  England, 


L.600,000,000 

120,000,000 

75,000,000 


Houses, 

Farming  capital. 

Mines,  Canals,  Timber,  Tolls,  &c. 


-L.795,000,000 
200,000,000 
125,000,000 
100,000,000 


L.1,220,000,000 


Mr  Grellier  went  very  little  further,  but  X)r  Beeke  makes  several  very  important  additions,  viz. 


Value  (in  1800)  of  the  public  funds. 
Value  of  our  trade;  home  trade, 

foreign  trade  and  shit 


Unproductive  property;  viz.  furniture,  plate,  lands  not  yet  cultivated. 


L.SOO,000,000 

120,000,000 

80,000,000 

280,000,000 


Total  of  England  and  Scotland,        L.2,000,000,000 

To  this  Dr  Colquhoun  adds  a  conjectural  estimate  for  Ireland;  and,  writing  in  1814,  computes  the  whole 
as  ^ouvs  : 


England  and  Wales, 

Scotland,  ..... 

Ireland,  ..... 

Military  stores  and  other  property  common  to  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland, .  ... 


ftoducdve  Property. 

L.1,548,400,000 
239^580,000 
467,660,000 


271,500,000  82,000,000 


Total  of  each  kind  of  pK^aerty,         L.2,250,640,000  897,000,000  44,000,000  2,736,640,000 


Unprodactiva. 


88,500,000 
87,000,000 


Oovernment 
Pxoperty. 


3,000,000 
9,000,000 


Total  of  each 
Country. 

1,846,900,000 
281,080,000 
563,660,000 

45,000,000 


XV. ^Population, 

The  population  of  Endand  and  Wales  may  be 
computed  with  considerable  accuracy,  so  far  back  as 
1377,  from  the  returns  of  a  poll-tax  imposed  that 
year;  when  the  total  of  all  ages  and  sexes  appears  to 
have  been  about  2,300,000.  The  succeeding  cen- 
tury, passed  in  a  great  measure  in  civil  war,  could 
not  be  a  period  of  large  increase;  but  these  contests 
were  happily  closed  by  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
in*1485,  and  followed,  in  the  reign  of  hJb  son,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  religion  more  favourable  to  productive 
industry  than  the  Catholic  creed,  with  its  endless 
holidays.  These  advantages,  and  the  wise  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth,  rendered  probable  the  great  in- 
crease to  be  inferred  from  the  survey  made  in  1575 
(the  season  of  dreaded  invasion  from  Spain),  the 
restilt  of  which  seems  to  give  an  aggregate  of 
'  4/500^000.     In  the  succeeding  century,  the  chief 


date.of  oomputation  are  the  official  records  of  houses 
in  the  Hearth  Office;  from  which  it  seems  probable 
that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  was  between  five  and  six  millions. 
At  last,  in  1801,  and  again  in  1811,  clear  and  accu- 
rate returns  were  obtained,  under  acts  of  Parliament, 
when  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  found  td  be. 


In  1801, 
In  1811, 


9,843,578 
10,791,115 


The  increase,  in  ten  years  only,  was  1,447,537,  or 
at  the  rate  of  14}  per  ceni.  fbr  England^  and  13  per 
cent,  for  Wales. 

BetumqflBU. 

Inhabited  houses,  .  .  1,797,4^4 

Number  of  fiunilies,  2,142,147 
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Fopolttioii^  Families  employed  in  agriculture,  723,897 
'  ■■■             in  trade,  manufactuieSj  and  me> 

cbanical  labour,            .  9^9fi2Z 

Towns,  great  and  small,            .  .             939 

Town  population,              •              .  4,365,281 

Country  population,            .            •  5,785,334> 

Male  inhabitants,                           .  4,867,396 

Army  and  Navy,               .               .  640,500 

Total  males,  5,507,896 

Females,  5,283,219 


E    N    T 

The  average  of  deaths  varies  oonsidenibly,  being  F^ndola*"^ 
mudi  greater  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  In ' 
Middlesex,  there  are  1  annually  for  36  inhabitanU; 
in  Surrey,  1  in  45;  in  Lancashire,  1  in  48;  while,  in 
the  healUiy  agricultural  districts,  thc^  do  not  exceed 
1  in  60;  and,  in  Wales,  rise  still  higher*  being  only 
1  in  64  or  67.  Still  the  ratio  of  mcrease  in  popular 
tion  is  much  larger  in  towns,  owing  apparently  to 
two  causes — ^the  greater  frequency  of  maxriages,  uid 
the  incessant  removal  of  persons  from  country  to 
town. 


Total  population,     10,791>1 1^  Populatum  of  the  Principal  Towm  of  England. 


Inhabitants  per  Square  Mile. 

Enffland,  not  186,  as  has  been  stated,  but     198 
Ireknd,  .  .  .122 

Wales,  ...  80 

Scotland,  .  .56 

Marriages^  on  an  Average  of  Ten  Years,  from  the 
Official  Returns. 

1755  to  1765,  :  .  56,275 

1765  to  1775,  .  59,892 

1775  to  1785,  .  .  65,479 

1785  to  1795,  .  .  71,784 

1795  to  1805,  .  .  79,231 

1805  to  1810,  (average  of  five  years),  82,953 

This  increase  of  marriage  is  altogether  a  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  increase  of  population;  for  it 
appears  that  tne  proportion  of  marriages  among  an 
equal  number  of  persons  has  not  augmented ;  the  re- 
turns showing. 

From  1780  to  1790, 1  marriage  among  117  persons. 

1790  to  1800,  1  among  119^ 

«^—  1800  to  1810,  1  among  119| 


Year  1801. 

YcM  1811. 

900,000 

1,050,000 

81,020 

98,573 

77,653 

94,376 

73,670 

85,753 

63,6^5 

76,433 

53,162 

62,534 

43,194 

56,060 

32,166 

40,567 

36,832 

37,256 

31,314 

35,340 

28,861 

34,253 

32,260 

31,496 

28,365 

27,587 

29,516 

26,792 

17,416 

24,149 

I6y953 

23,146 

London,  . 

Manchester, 

Liverpool, 

Birmingham, 

Bristol, 

Leeds, 

Plymouth, 

Portsmouth, 

Norwich, 

Sheffield, 

Nottingham, 

Bath, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Hull, 

Boltcm, 

Leicester, 


For  an  account  of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  of 
the  administration  of  Justice,  we  must  refer  to  the 
articles  Law  and  Court  in  the  Encyclopasdia;,  and 
to  the  articles  Kino,  Lords,  Commons,  and  Par- 
liament, for  an  account  of  the  form  of  Govern- 
mentj  and  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  differ«i 
ent  branches  of  the  Legislature^  C'^*^*) 
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Jb4iiT0Kou>OY  (from  Ifrftm  an  inseo^  vaA  x*y«c.  a 
discourse)  is  the  name  of  a  science,  emWadng  the 
study  of  all  such  annulose  animals  as  have  articulate 
ed  legs ;  namdy  of  Cirrioides,  Crustacea^  M^riapoda, 
Acari,  Arachndida,  and  Insecta. 

Under  the  head  Annulosa  (Vol.  L  p.  401---429^ 
432  and  447}  we  have  already  given  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  principal  systems  that  have  been  proposed  by 
various  authors.  In  the  present  article  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  exhibit  an  historical  view  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Entomology,  and  to  enumerate,  with  ge- 
neral remarks,  all  the  works  and  dissertations  that 
have  come  under  our  view. 

Of  the  most  ancient  writers  on  ihis  subject  we 
are  totally  ignorant ;  we  know  only  that  insects  were 
not  unnoticed  by  Moses,  who  frequently  alludes  to 
them  in  the  sacred  writanffs;  and  it  is  said  that  Solo- 
mon cultivated  this  as  weU  as  other  branches  of  na* 
tural  historv. 


Linus,  a  poet  of  Thebes,  is  the  first  author  who  is 
recorded  to  have  described  all  animals  and  plants. 
After  him,  Orpheus,  Anaxagoras,  Ardielau^  Demo- 
critus,  and  Hippocrates,  are  Quoted  by  Pliny  and 
other  authors,  aa  having  studied  Insects;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  none  of  their  works  on  this  subject  are 
now  extant 

Aristotle  wrote  on  insects.  In  the  sevcntl^  diap- 
ter  of  his  first  booli;,  we  find  Ins  vr<^  accurately 
distinguished  from  the  other  animals  of  the  group  oi 
exsanguiueous  animals,  with  which  he  arranged  them. 
In  the  first  chaptei?  of  the  fourth  book,  ^  essential 
external  characters  are  more  clearly  given :  namely^ 
the  incisions  on  the  back  and  belly,  &c.  In  another 
part  of  his  work,  he  describes  them  as  beinff  oomr 
posed  of  three  parts,  the  head,  trunk,  and.abaomen> 
and  mentions  their  legs.  In  subs^ent  pas^iges,  he 
.describes  insects  that  fly,  and  tbose  thfit  walk. 
Amongst  the  fi^rmer^  he  notices  those  with  naked 
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Bntono^  and  those  with  shealiied  ymff^;  be  dbaerves,  too, 
^^^'  that  some  have  theie  sheaths  divided^  and  othersim- 
^" '  #  ■^  moveably  connected;  he  distinguishes  also  insects 
with  two  and  insects  with  four  wings;  and  observes, 
tint  the  latter  are  often  furnished  with  stings,  whilst 
the  former  are  alwajrs  destitute  of  these  weapons. 
The  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  antennas  and 
legs  of  insects,  he  has  likewise  described  with  accn- 
zacjr.  A  cursory  perusal  a^  this  work  will  astonish 
the  modem  Ent^oaologist,  who  will  be  surorised  at  its 
consistency,  and  with  the  accordance  of  the  author's 
divisionB  with  the  present  systems  of  Entomology. 
Alexander  the  Great  furnished  Aristotle  with  means 
of  cultivating  sdenccj  which  no  other  philosopher 
ever  enjoyed;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages, and  his  astonishing  powers  of  mind,  his  writ- 
contain  too  great  an  accumulation  of  know- 
to  have  been  the  result  of  his  individual  in- 
auiries:  and  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  from  the 
low  manner  in  which  all  human  knowledge  is  de- 
veloped, that  the  study  of  nature  must  have  made 
very  considerable  advances  before  his  time;  and  that 
he  must  have  derived  assistance,  either  from  his  pu- 
pils, or  from  the  labours  of  more  ancient  naturalists. 

Speusippusand  Leonides,  pupils  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, are  quoted  by  Athenseus,  as  having  turned 
their  attention  towaids  Insects. 

Xenocrates,  who  lived  in  the  110th  Olympiad,  in 
his  six  books  on  Nature,  treated  of  Insects. 

Theophrastus,  too,  an  auditor  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, notices  Insects  in  his  writings. 

Antigonus,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  II.  in  a 
work,  which  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1791  >  al- 
ludes to  the  manners  of  Ihsects. 

Amongst  the  Greek  writers  who  immediately,  or 
within  a  few  centuries,  followed  Aristotle,  treating 
on  Insects,  we  find  quoted  the  names  of  Democritus, 
Neoptolemus,  Philistus^  Nicander,  and  Herodius. 
Th^  writers  are  supposed  to  have  been  contempora- 
ry with  PHny;  and,  during  the  same  period,  several 
Latin  writers  seem  to  luive  pursued  the  science 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  in- 
senaiiMy  led  to  it,  from  their  culture  of  bees,  which 
was  at  that  time  attended  to  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic ardour.  Aristomachus  is  said  to  have  written 
on  the  subject,  firom  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence ;  and  Philiscusto  have  employed  his  whole  life 
in  deserts  and  foiests  attending  to  their  histoiy. 

Pubhus  Nigidius  Figulus,  who  flourished  about 
sixtr-four  years  befbre  the  birth  of  Christ,  wrote  a 
wok  on  animals,  in  which  insects  are  sometimes 
mentioned. 

M.  T.  Varro,  contemporary  with  Cicero,  in  his 
woik,  '*  De  re  RusAica,"  is  the  first  Roman  author 
who  mentioned  Roman  insects,  and  Cicero,  himself, 
has  not  unfVequently  noticed  insects  in  his  "  De  Na- 
tura  Deorum." 

P.  O.  Naso,  bom  in  the  first  year  of  our  era,  is 
quoted  as  an  £ntom<dogist. 

L.  J.  M.  Columella  lived  under  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, and,  in  his  work,  **  De  re  Rustica,"  takes  no- 
tice of  various  insects^ 

Plinjr,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  natu- 
raliftSy  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Hiirtoria  Naturalis 


treats  of  Insiksts.  His  obsenrations  oti  this  subject  Efitomo. 
ore  chiefly  copied  from  Aristotle,  and  he  has  made  *^*8(y- 
use  of  the  observations  of  various  other  writers,  whose '—  i  -^ 
works  he  quotes ;  and  has  sometimes  described  spe- 
cies with  tolerable  exactness.  Insects,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  lus  atten- 
tion, and  to  nave  been  a  favourite  study.  "  In  his,*' 
says  he,  •'*  tarn  parvis  tamque  fire  nuUts  qwB  ratio  ! 
quanta  vis  !  qwm  inextracabiiis  perfecito  r  in  his  day, 
the  culture  of  silk- worms  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
attention :  He  says  that  garments  of  silk  were  very 
much  admired  b^  the  fair  part  of  tiie  community,  as 
they  showed  their  form  to  great  advantage.  Pliny  has 
frequently  described  the  economy  of  animals  with 
very  great  accuracy,  but  he  has  often  admitted,  on 
the  authority  of  others,  the  most  absurd  and  impro* 
bable  fables. 

Claudius  ^lianus,  a  Roman  who  flourished  under 
Adrian  in  120,  wrote  twenty-seven  books  on  ani- 
mals, entitied  tlt^}  ^Sttt,  and  has  appropriated  seve- 
ral chapters  to  Insects,  describing  the  generation  of 
wasps,  &c.  often  accompanied  with  fiction. 

From  the  time  of  ^Blian  until  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  study  seems  not  to  have 
been  totally  disregarded ;  but  we  are  ignorant  what 
progress  was  made  during  that  period;  between 
which  and  the  middle  ages,  we^  find  the  names 
of  Titus,  iBtius,  Alexander,  Oribasius,  Trallian, 
Paulus  ^gineta,  Lucius  Apuleius,  Athanseus,  Op- 
pianus,  Marcus  Aurelius  Olympius,  St.  Ambrosius, 
Epiphanus  Cyprius,  Decius  Magnus  Ausonius,  ^Imi- 
lius  Marcus,  Merboldus,  and  Cassiodorus  Isodorus, 
whose  works  contain  general  remarks  on  Insects, 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  fiction. 

Between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  century,  some  of 
the  Arabian  botanists  distinguished  themselves  as 
Entomologists.  The  principal  were  Rhazes,  Avi- 
cenna,  Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoes.  From  this  period 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  a  fisw  obscure  writers, 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  appeared ;  viz.  Myrepsus, 
Platerus,  and  Lianus. 

About  the  twelfth  century,  Hildegardis  de  Pin- 
gua  wrote  four  books,  entitled  '^  Physics  St.  Hilde- 
gardis," published  in  153S  and  1544  in  folio. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  flourished  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, who  wrote  a  work,  entitled  "  De  Naturis  Am- 
malinm,"  part  of  which  treats  of  Insects,  in  an  ob- 
scure and  barbarous  manner.  His  works,  in  twenty- 
one  volumes  folio,  were  published  at  Lyons  in  1 657* 

In  the  same  century  lived  tiie  celebrated  Vincen- 
tius  Bellouacensis,  a  French  philosopher,  who  like- 
wise cultivated  the  study  of  Insects. 

Some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an  obscure 
work,  entitled  "  Jorath  De  Animalibus,"  was  written, 
and  in  the  same  era  also,  another  work,  "  De  Natura 
Rerum,"  both  of  which  mention  insects. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ccntunr,  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  ani- 
mals into  Latin.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, Hermolaeus  wrote  "  Castigationes  Caii  Plinii." 
Homae,  1492  et  1493,  Basil,  1589;  of  which  there 
were  cdso  several  other  editions.  Jonannes  Cuba,  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  "  Hortus  Sanitatis,"  &c.  Ar- 
gent, 1 536,  is  supposed  to  [have  lived  in  the  same  era. 
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Agricoky  in  1549,  published  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  Insects  in  his  work  "  De  Animalibus  Sub- 
terraneis/'  in  which  he  reduces  all  insects  to  three 
principal  classes,  viz.  I.  Those  that  walk.  2.  Those 
that  fly.  3.  Those  that  swim ;  and  describes  a  num- 
ber of  species. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Gregori* 
us  wrote  his  excellent  work  in  German,  on  Birds  and 
Fishes,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin  edition.  Insects 
are  mentioned  in  this  work. 

In  this  year  appeared  a  work  by  Paulus  Jovius, 
'' De  Piscibus  Komanis,"  Basil,  1531;  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  published  at  Rome  in  1524'. 

Petrus  Gyllius,  a  Frenchman,  published  "  De  Na- 
tura  Animauum,"  Lugd.  1 533. 

In  this  year  the  celebrated  Conradus  Gesner  pub- 
lished his  "  Historia  Naturalis;"  A  work  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  Entomologist.  Gesner  was  bom  in 
1516,  and  died  in  1558. 

In  1552,  Edward  Wotton  published  his  work  "  De 
differentiis  Animalium,"  Paris,  1552,  in  which  he 
treats  l^gely  on  Insects.  The.  book  is  in  folio,  and 
appeared  three  years  before  the  author's  death. 

Rondeletius  this  year  produced  his  little  work, 
*'  De  Piscibus  Mannis,  cum  universa  Aquatilium 
historia,  et  de  Insectis  et  Zoophytis."  Lugd.  Gall. 
1554;  and,  in  the  following  year,  published  his 
**  Universa  Aquatilium  historia  pars  altera."  Ludg. 
Gall.  1555,  fol  The  third  book  of  which  treats  of 
Insects,  and  is  accompanied  by  rude  wood  cuts. 

Petrus  Andreas  Matthiolus  in  this  year  published 
his  *'  Commentarii  de  Medica  Materia,"  &c.  Venet. 
1583,  which  is  illustrated  with  figures. 

A  little  work  by  Gesner,  entitled  "  Seipentiam 
Historia  et  Insectorum  Libellus,"  Vas  published  in 
this  year. 

In  this  year  appeared  "  Ferrante  Imperato  dell* 
Historia  Naturale."  Naples,  1599.  And  "  Xeno- 
crites  De  Natura,  Libri  sex.  Cura  Gesneri."  Turici, 
1559. 

Ulysses  Aldrovandus  published  a  very  voluminous 
work,  ''  De  AnimaHbus  Insectis,"  Bononiee,  1602. 
fd.  I'his  indefatigable  compiler  has  certainly  ac- 
quitted himself  very  well  in  collecting  together  the 
undigested  observations  of  the  ancients,  considering 
how  entirely  he  was  ignorant  of  the  subject  himself. 
He  has  consequently  fallen  into  all  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors ;  out  has  very  rarely  omitted  to  men- 
tion bis  authorities.  He  was  professor  of  medicine 
at  Bolop;na,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  and  money 
in  acquiring  insects,  and  in  employing  artists  to  figure 
them.  •  He  is  stated  to  have  paid  two  hundred  flo- 
rins annually  to  an  artist,  who  was  solely  occupied 
in  the  delineation  of  Insects.  Aldrovandus  divides 
insects  into  two  great  groups,  1.  Terrestrial;  2.  A(}ua« 
tic,  which  he  terms  Insecta  farica,  and  non  farica; 
these  he  again  distributes  into  minor  groups  from 
the  number  and  situation  of  their  wings  and  feet. 
His  figures  are  but  rudely  executed;  but  aa  the  art 
of  engraving  on  copper  had  at  that  period  but  scarce- 
ly emerged  from  its  infancy,  such  works  were  almost 
exclusively  produced  by  artists  themselves. 

Wolfang  Franzius  published,  in  l6l2,  his  *'  His- 
toria Animalium  Sacra/'  in  which  insects  are  divid- 


ed into,  1.  Aeria;  2.  Aquatica;  8.  Tema;  and  are 
described  with  greater  accuracy  than  in  any  fisrmer 
work. 

A  pamphlet  of  about  an  hundred  pages,  entitled 
"  Jeremiah  Wilde  De  Formica,"  appeared  in  Rome. 

In  1622,  a  work  but  remotely  relating  to  Insects 
was  publifldied  in  Edinburgh,  bearing  the  following 
title,  **  Hieroglyphica  Animalium  Terrestrium,  &a 
qiiae  in  Scripturis  Sacris  inveniuntur  et  plurium  alio- 
rum,  cum  eorum  interpretationibus."  4to. 

A  thin  quarto,  containing  226  miscellaneous  figures 
of  insects,  was  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Diver- 
sae  Insectorum  volitantium  Icones  ad  vivum  depic- 
tae,  per  D.  J.  Hoefnagle,  typisque  mandate  a  N.  J. 
Vischer." 

The  work  of  Thomas  Mouffet,  entitled  "  Insect- 
orum sive  minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum."  Lon- 
dinii  1634.  fol.  This  is  the  first  work  cm  Entomo- 
logy published  in  Britain ;  it  is  ornamented  with  se- 
veral wooden  cuts,  rudely  executed,  accompanied  by 
long,  tedious,  and  often  fanciful  descriptions  of  the 
species.  The  first  seven  chapters  are  occupied  with 
heavy  details  concerning  the  common  hive  oee  (Apis 
mellificaV  The  eighth  is  entitled,  ''  De  Vemis:'* 
the  ninto,  '<  De  Crabrone  et  Tenthredine,"  which  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  the  humble-bees  (Bombi). 
The  three  following  chapters,  "  De  Muscis,"  under 
which  are  comprehended  several  Dipterous,  Hy^ 
menopterous,  and  Neuropterous  insects.  The  tiiir- 
teenth,  <«  De  Culicibus."  The  fourteenth, ''  De  Pa- 
pilionibus,"  which  occufMCS  two  hundred  pages,  the 
margins  of  which  are  embellished  with  one  hundred 
and  twelve  wooden  figures,  executed  in  the  rudest 
style ;  yet  in  most  instances  they  are  tolerably  inteU 
ligible.  The  fifteenth,  "  De  Cidndek,"  indudii^ 
the  glow-worm  (Lampyuris)  and  several  other  genera. 
The  seventeenth,  "  De  Locustis,**  The  eighteenth, 
''  De  Blattis."  The  nineteenth,  ''  De  Buprestide  et 
Cerambyce."  The  twentieth,  «  De  Cantharide." 
The  twenty-first,  "  De  Scarabwis,"  induding  several: 
of  the  larger  Coleoptera.  The  twenty-second,  "  De- 
Scarabseis  minoribus."  The  twenty-third,  "  De  Pro- 
scarabaeo  et  Scarabaeo  aquatico."  The  twenty-fourth, 
"  De  Gryllo-talpa."  The  twenty-fifth,  **  De  Phry* 
ganea."  The  twenty-sixth,  "  De  Tipula."  The 
twenty-seventh,  ''  De  Forficula  sive  Auricularia.'* 
The  twenty-eighth,  "  De  Scorpioni,  Formica,  et 
Pediculis  alatis;"  and  lastly,  the  twenty-ninth, ''  De> 
Cimice  Sylvestri."  We  then  arrive  at  the  second 
book,  which  treats  of  apterous  insects,  amonest  which 
he  arranges  all  sorts  of  larvae  or  caterpmiurs,  and 
several  vermes.  We  must  apologise  to  the  reader 
for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  his  time  with 
the  above  dry  extracts;  but  as  they  oceuv  in  the 
earliest  of  our  works,  we  trust  they  will  not  prove 
entirdy  uninteresting.  We  shaU  oondude  with 
quoting  the  following  passage,  relating  to  a  spedea 
of  mantis,  as  a  s^imen  of  his  style  and  notions  re- 
lative to  the  subject :  "  Pectus  habet  longum,  tenue>. 
cuculo  tectum,  caput  simplicem ;  oculos  sanguineos, 
satis  magnos ;  antennas  breves;  pedea  sex  locustanuik 
more,  sed  anteriores  multo  crassiores  longiore8que> 
ceteris,  quos  quia  junctos  plerumque  elevat  (prse- 
ccmtium  ritu  a  nostratibus  presque  Dku  did  soiet; 
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£ntomo-  totum  c6r^U8  maeilentuni  est    Tarn  divina  censetur 

^°87-      bestioki^  ut  puero  interroganti  de  vitt,  altero  pede 

^*  V  "^  extenso  rectara  numstrat,  atque  raro  vel  nunquam 

fallat.     Cianda  illi  bif'urca^  setaceis  duobus  aculeiB 

praedita;  atque  ut  idant^um  elevatione  vates  refert^ 

ita  etiam  et  mot  us  similituditie ;  neque  enixn  ludit  ut 

alii,  neque  saltat^  neque  gestit;  sed  lente  obambulans 

modestiam  retinet  et  maturam  quadam  ostendit  gra« 

vitatem."'    This  work  is  professedly  an  improvement 

^op  that  of  Dr  Wotton,  begun  in  1550,  continued  by 

Gesner,  and  afterwards  published  in  its  present  form 

by  MouiTet. 

In  1646,  Hollar  gained  considerable  reputation  by 
his  work,  "  Muscarura,  Scarabaeorum,  Vermiumque 
varice  Fignrs^  et  Former,  omnes  ad  vivum  coloribus 
depictse,"  &c.    Antwerp. 

In  this  year,  Johnson  published  his  "  Historia 
Naturalis"  m  folio;  but,  as  tliis  work  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation, without  a  single  new  remark,  it  4s  unworthy 
of  ikrther  notice. 

An  English  translation  of  MoulTet's  work  was  pub* 
lished  in  London  by  Topsal. 

Dr  Mey,  minister  of  Middlebnrgh,  published  a  La* 
tin  translation  of  Goedart's  work,  entitled,  ^'  Meta« 
morphoses  et  Historia  Naturalis  Insectorum,  1662." 

In  1 66^,  a  quarto  relating  to  insects  as  objects  of 
microsccmical  observation,  by  Power,  was  published. 
In  l6o5,  "  Hook's  Micrographia"  appeared^  treat- 
ing of  minute  insects. 

C.  Merret,  in  1667>  published  in  London  his  cele- 
brated "  Pinax  rerutn  naturalium  Britannicarom^ 
continens  Vegetabilia,  Animalia  et  Fossilia,  in  hac 
Insula  reperta  inchoatus."  As  this  is  the  earliest 
book  treating  exclusively  of  British  insects,  it  is  not 
devoid  of  interest  It  contains  a  brief  catidogue  of 
such  species  as  were  known  to  Dr  Merret,  with  a 
concise  descriptive  sentence,  by  way  of  name.  In 
t^e  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of 'the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London,"  an  account  of  the  in- 
sects enumerated,  *  with  their  systematic  names,  is 
given  by  Ha  worth. 

Charlton  produced  his   *'  Onomosticon  Zoicon," 
London,  l6o8,  4to,  which  contains  a  systematic  ar-  ' 
rangement  of  insects  after  the  manner  of  Aldrovan^^ 
dus. 

In  1669  was  prints  in  Dutch;  with  a  Latin  title, 
at  Utrecht,  "  Historia  Insectorum  Generalis,"  &c  by 
the  celebrated  Swammerdam.  This  work  was  printed 
in  quarto,  illustrated  with  tMrteen  copperplates.  Many 
years  elapsed  before  this  great  work,  the  admiration 
^of  later  times,  was  in  any  manner  acknowledged, 
it  was  condemned  as  inaccumte  uhtii  the  deatn  of 
its  learned  author ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  death  an- 
nounced,  than  Ms  value  was  discovered,  and  his 
work  was  translated  into  the    French    language. 
•   This  was  shortly  after  followed  with  odier  edi- 
tions.     Swammerdam    divided    insects   into    four 
groups,  the  characters  being  taken  from  their  me- 
tamorphosis and  economy.     The  first  underffo  no 
change,  such  as  sfuders,  onisd,  &c.     (The  datees 
Crustacea,  Myri^ooda,  Arachnoida,  and  Acari,  (tf 
the  modems.)     The. second  includes  those  whi<^, 
afWr  leaving  the  egg,  appsar  under  the  form  of  t^ 
perfect  insect,  but  have  no  wings,  in  which  state 
they  eat  and  graw>  till,  having  shed  their  skin, 
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they  appear  in  the  winged  form,  and  are  capable  of  Eatomo. 
propagating  their  kind.      (The  orders  Otihoptera,  ^    ^' 
tkrmaptera,  Dictuoptera,  HemipUra,  and  some  of  ^**  v  ""^ 
the  Neuroptera,)     In  the  second  group  are  compre^ 
bended  those  insects  which  appear,  when  hatched 
from  the  egg,  under  the  form  of  a  caterpillar,  which, 
when  full  grown,  changes  into  a  chrysalis,  where  it 
remains  until  the  parts  are  fully  developed.    The  in- 
sects included  under  this  head  are,  the  orders  CoUopm 
tera  and  Apiera,    The  fourth  group  comprehends 
those  who,  having  attained  their  pupa  state,  do  not 
divest  themselves  of  their  skin,  namely,  the  Hywei 
napiera  and  Diptera, 

Wolfs  «  Dissertatio  de  Insectis,"  &c  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  during  the  same  year.  The  author 
was  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Jena. 

In  1661  was  published,  in  12mo,  **  Redi  Experi- 
menta  circa  generationem  Insectorum,"  in  which  the 
long  maintained  and  ridiculous  doctrine  of  equivocal 
generation  is  most  successfully  overthrown. 

Claude  Perault,  one  of  the  most  learned  exotic 
Entomologists  of  his  age,  author  of  several  very  va- 
luable papers  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aea^ 
demy,"  published  a  folio  work  in- Paris,  entitled, 
*'  Memou-es  pour  servir  ^  THistoire  Natorelle  des 
Animaux,"  1d71* 

In  167S,  Femird  published  a  work  on  Insects,  at 
Maples,  We  have  never  met  with  it,  but  it  is  high- 
ly spoken  of. 

rranselio,  in  167 S,  submitted  his  '« Insecta  Nbvi- 
fiolii  cum  nive  delapsa"  to  the  world. 

In  the  same  year,  Mollerus  published  at  Franck* 
fort,  *'  Meditatio  de  Insectis  quibusdam  Hungaricis 
prodigiosis  anno  nroxime  praeterito,  ex  aere  una 
com  nive  in  agros  aelapsis,"  ornamented  with  wooden 
cuts. 

Swammerdam  published,  in  1675,  a  tract  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  Ephemera  horaria,  entitled^ 
"  Ephemeri  Vita.*' 

In  the  same  year,  an  elementary  tract  was  printed 
at  Upsal,  by  G.  Belerio,  named,  "  m^)  rSf  trrifimu" 
And  about  the  same  time,  by  Samuel  Bochart,  a 
work,  entitled,  **  Hierozoicon,  sive  bipartium  opus 
de  Apimalibus  Sanctse  Scripturas." 

In  I676,  some  additions  to  Claude  Perault's  work 
iVere  published. 

In  1691,  Madame  Maria  Sybilla  Merian,  or  Graf* 
finn,  produced  the  first  part  of  her  work,  **  Der  Rau- 
pen  wunderbare  verwandelung  und  sonderbare  blu« 
men-nahrang,"  which  relates  prihcimlly  to  Enropeaik 
insects,  of  tl^  order  Lepidoptera.  The  authoress  was 
a  native  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  wife  of  John 
Andrew  Graffinn.  In  early  life  she  imbibed  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  insects,  from  being  occupied  at  times 
in  painting  these  objects  as  ornaments  to  her  flower- 
pieces,  in  which  ^e  is  said  to  have  exoslled.  The 
task  of  painting  insects  she  performed  with  tolerable 
accuracy  i  yet  Siere  is  a  wireiness  in  the  outline,  and 
"  a  peculiar  exuberance  of  style,  incompatible  with 
any  &ithful  resemblance  of  natut«."  Man;^  of  her 
original  drawings  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, as  specimens  of  her  performance. 

In  1680  was  published,  «<  Johannis  Jacobi  Wagne- 

rij  Historia  Naturalis  Helvetise  curiosa,"  with  figures. 

Grew,  in  1681,  published  bis  **  Museum  Regalis 
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SocieUtis/'  being  a  catnkc^e,  with  deacrlptionB  of 
the  natanil  and  artificial  curiositiesy  belonging  to  the 
-Royal  Society  of  Londoi\»  presenred  in  Greshain  Col- 
lege.   London^  folia 

In  the  same  vear,  an  English  translation  of  Swam- 
merdam'a  **  Efmemeri  Vita"  was  published  in  Lon- 
don>4a)d  a  Frendi  translation  in  Faris. 

In  1682,  a  book,  entitled,  /'  Johannes  Godartus  of 
Insects,  done  into  English,  and  methodised,  with  the 
addition  of  Notes;  the  figures  etched  in  copper,  by 
Afr  P.  Fib;"  was  published  at  York.  It  is  suppoMsed 
to  have  been  traoAlated  by  Martin  Lister;  the  ini« 
tials  M.  L.  being  at  the  dose  of  the  address  to  the 
reader*  The  impression,  as  we  learn  firom  the  pre* 
fi^e,  oonsisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  which 
were  intended  merely  for  the  curious.  The  notes 
are  copious. 

Hoppis,  in  the  same  year,  published  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Migratory  Locust 

In  1685,  the  second  part  of  Merian's  ''  Der  Rau- 
pen,"  &c.  appeared. 

In  1685,  ue  first  Latin  edition  of  Swanunerdam's 
great  work  was  pijpited  in  Lyons,  und^  the  title, 
"  Historia  generahs  Insectoram,  Latinam  fecit  H. 
C  Hennius." 

In  this  year  also.  Lister's  Latin  edition  of  Goedart, 
entitled,  "  J.  Goedartius  de  Insectis  in  methodum 
redactus,  &c  Opera,  M.  Lister,  &c.  Item  Appen- 
dices ad  Histonam  Animalium  Anglise,  Ejusdem  M. 
Lister,  Londini,  1685,"  8vo.  Illustrated  with  several 
copperplates.  In  this  work  Lister  has  distributed 
the  materials  of  the  work  into  a  new  fonn  of  arrange- 
ment, the  merits  of  which  are  too  obvious,  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  important  improvement  on  the  m* 
ginal  production.  He  divides  them  into  ten  sec- 
tions, as  follow  : 

1.  7'hose  with  erect  wings  and  angulated  pupae, 
BuiterJUes. 

2.  Those  with  horizontal  wiiu^,  proceeding  from 
caterpillars,  called  by  Goedart,  Geometras, 

3.  Those  with  deflexed  wings.  Moths. 

4.  Libellulse,  or  dragon-flies. 

5.  Bees. 

6.  Beetles. 

8.  Flies  with  two  wings. 

9,  Onlsd  or  Millipieds. 
10.  Spiders. 

Although  we  allow  to  Lister  all  the  credit  due  for 
this  airangement,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
our  regret  at  his  remarks  <m  the  original  author,  ta 
whom  he  allows  neither  credit  as  a  naturalist  nor  as 
a  writer.  He  highly  praises  his  skill  as  a  painter; 
but  says,  "  Goedart,  after  forty  years'  attention, 
seems  to  have  made  but  little  advancement  in  his 
skill  in  the  nature  of  insects;  he  rather  appears  to 
have  diverted  himself,  than  to  have  given  himself  any 
trouble  to  understand  them;  and  yet,  after  all,  you 
will  find  him  every  where  just  imd  correct,  but  in 
man^  places  short  and  hardiv  intelligible."  These 
opinions  are  delivered  in  a  style  <^  hiffhly  imbecom- 
in^  affected  superiority  over  his  att£or,  and  have 
gamed  him  no  r^utation  on  the  Continent,  where 
he  has  been  much  neglected  and  condeomed  for  his 
illiberality. 


In  1687>  Leuweohoek  jmdnced  his  *'  Anatomia 
seu  interiora  rerum,  cum  animitanim  turn  inanimL- 
tarum,  ope  et  beneficio  exquisitiasimonun  microsoo* 
rum  detecta." 

Geyereus,  in  the  same  year,  wrote  a  treatise  od> 
the  medical  effects  of  Spanish  flies  (Cantharides),  en* 
titled,  ^  Tractatus  Physico-medicus-  de  Canthaiid]* 
bus." 

J.  F.  Griendel,  about  the  same  period,  published 
at  Neuremberg,  in  quarto,  "  Micrographta  Nova," 
in  which  some  notice  is  taken  of  insects. 

In  1688  was  published  an  Italian  edition  of  Bedi'a 
experiments,  entitled,  ''  Esperienae  intomo  alia  Ge- 
nerasione  degl'  Insetti." 

In  this  jrear  also,  Stephen  Blankaart  of  Amater* 
dam  pubhshed  a  work,  "  Schon  Betm  der  Bnpsen^ 
Wormen,  Maden  en  vliegende  Diewens  dear  uit 
▼oort-kommende.'^  The  author  was  a  ph^^aician, 
who^devoted  much  of  his  time  to  collecting  insectsL 
The  plates  are  admirably  executed ;  but  the  work  in 
other  respects  bears  but  a  very  indifferent  character. 
It  treats  of  the  larvae  of  various  insects,  and  a  fisw  in 
the  perfect  stete  are  also  noticed*  Friadi  and  Lyonet 
consider  it  but  a  superficial  production.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1690. 

John  Cy^en  also  published  at  Fruikfot,  '<  Histo* 
ria  Animahum,"  in  the  same  year.  In  which  insects 
are  noticed. 

About  this  period,  two  papers  on  insects  are  men* 
tioned  as  havmg  been  published,  one  hf  John  de 
MunJto,  the  other  by  C.  Mentaelins. 

In  1690,  Bilbeig  published,  at  Upsal,  a  c&serte- 
tion,  entitled,  "I^ustae." 
Also  Konig's  *'  Begnum  Animale." 
And  Stepbahus  Bumcard  published,  in  ftvoi^  at 
Leipsic,  his   "  Schon-burg  der  Ruspen,  Wonnen, 
Maden." 

In  1691,  the  **  Historia  Vermiura,*'  by  Jungius, 
was  printed  at  Hamburgh. 

In  1699,  in  the  ''  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca^ 
demy,"  we  find  a  curious  p^r,  by  Sedileau,  en* 
titled,  ''  Observations  sur  TOrigine  d'une  esp^ce 
de  PapiUon,"  which  treats  of  Saturma  Pavomom 
major. 

In  1693,  an  augmented  edition  of  Swammerdam's 
work  was  printed  at  Utrecht,  entitled,  <'  Historia 
Generalis  Insectorum,,  Tiatinam  fedt  H.  C.  Hen* 
nitts." 

In  this  year,  the  prodigioas  ravages  cccasioned  by 
immense  swarms  of  locusts,  which,  in  the  -month  of 
August,  over-ran  Germany,  and  extended  partially 
through  the  rest  of  Europe,  even  to  the  northern 
borders,  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  notice  of  many 
writers,  amonffst  whom  we  fold  the  following  ac- 
counts. '' HdierBtreit;  de  Locustis  immenso  ag« 
mine  aerem  nostrum  implentibus,  et  quid  portendere 
putentur."  This  treatise  is  comprised  in  sixty-five 
pages,  with  one  plate,  from  which  we  learn  the* 
species  treated  of  to  be  Locutta  migraioria,  **  Lo- 
dolphi  Dissertetio  de  Locustis,  anno  praterito  im- 
mensa  copia  in  Gennania  visis,  -cum  diatriljp,  aua 
sententia  autoris  de  D'-jVv  defenditur."  In  folio, 
consistmg  of  eishty-eight  pages,  embellished  with 
figures.  The  foBowing  authors  also  published  tracts 
on  this  subject* /namely  Crellui^  Kiikmajor,  Wollen- 
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haupt^  And  Treunera;  but  we  are  ignonnt  of  the 
titles  of  their  little  dissertations. 

In  1694,  Albino  published  a  small  tract  on  the 
Spanish  flies  (Cantharides). 

In  1695  appeared  the  '<  Arcana  Natum  Detectae/' 
bj  Leuwenhoek. 

And,  in  the  same  year,  a  small  octaro,  ^  Jacobi 
Petiveii  Museum." 

In  1699,  Hombergh  published  a  paper  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Frendi  Academy,  on  Agrion  Virgo, 
Fabr. 

In  1700  was  published,  in  3  Tols.  duodecimo, 
"  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insecter  telon  leurs  diff<§r- 
entes  metamorphose,  obsenrees  par  Jean  Goedart. 
Amsterdam.** 

James  Petiver,  in  1708,  produced  the  first  decade 
of  his  **  Gazophylacium  Natune  et  Artis,"  which 
was  carried  on  progressively  during  ten  years.  It 
consists  of  ten  parts,  which  treat  of  insects,  as  well 
as  of  various  animals,  fossils  and  plants. 

In  1705,  our  celebrated  countryman  Ray  publish- 
ed his  work  ^titled  ^'  Methodus  Insectorum,  s^  in 
methodum  aliqualem  digesta." 

In  this  year,  also,  the  entomol<»gical  part  of  the 
work  of  Rumphius  a^ypeared. 

In  1707  appeared  m  Ix>ndon  *'  A  Voyage  to  the 
Islands  c^  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  with  the 
Natural  Histoiy,*'  &c  b^  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  folio. 

In  1710  Russel  published  his  "  Theatrum  uni- 
versale omnium  Animalium/  which  treats  of  insects. 
And  in  this  year  appeared  Ray's  posthumous 
work,  **  Historia  Insectorum,"  which  was  brought 
cmt  under  the  cm  €^  Dr  Derham.  Insects  are  de- 
fined to  be  animals,  having  their  bodies  divided 
more  or  less  by  incisions.  The  first  division,  a(^Mr«« 
Itn^mr;  undeigo  no  change,  and  consists  c^,  1. 
^Aff-a^cft  or  those  without  legs,  under  which  he  oom^ 
prdiended  the  dass  Vermes  ^  fAnneleides  Citvier), 
and  some  intestinal  worms  (Enknoa);  2.  Pedata, 
including  the  dasses  Arachnoi'da,  Myriapoda,  Insec* 
ta  Ametabolia,  and  some  of  the  Crustacea  Mdacos- 
traca  Edriophthalma.  The  second  division,  fi^mfu^ . 
^mrmy  pass  through  the  state  of  larva,  and  containa 
all  the  Insecta  Metabolia. 

In  1717,  Wedelio  published  a  tract  of  the  utflity 
of  Cantharides,  in  tiie  Materia  Medica  of  Jena. 

in  the  same  year,  J.  Petiver  published  a  work  in 
London, ''  Papilionum  BriCanniae  Icones^  Nomina," 
&c.  folia  This  was  certainly,  in  its  day,  a  valuable 
lu»juiffitioQ  to  the  student,  and  is  stUl,  at  a  woric  of 
t«ferenoe,  of  some  repute. 

Friadii  in  1780,  puUisfaed  his  '« BescfareBmng  von 
Insecten  m  DeutM^land."  The  wholeworic  consisti 
of  thirteen  parts,  iUustrated,  each,  witfi  plates. 

Bleacer  Albin  published,  in  London,  **  A  Natund 
History  of  EngHdi  Insects,**  with  one  hundred  ocp* 
perplates,  in  one  quarto  volume. 

In  17S1«  Bradley  published  in  London,  ^*  A  PhU 
lo«cq[>hical  Account  of  the  Works  of  Katni^*'  which 
contains  some  etitonN»logkal  matter,  and  aftw  en* 
gravings  of  insects^  8vo. 

In  1 722,  Opera  Omnia  LeuenhoekiL 
Sir  Hans  Sioane  publkhed  in  London,  in  17B5, 
the  seoond  volume  or  his  *'  Kvtural  History  of  Ja* 
'    r  tteflecoUd  bMk  «f  which  tMU  of  the  in- 


sects  of  that  island,  and  is  aoocmpanied  by  seveml    fiBtomo- 
plates.  ^"Uy- 

In  1T96,  Madam  Marian  published  at  thtf  Ha^e,  ^■-'  y  '■•^ 
in  large  folio>' "  De  Generatione  et  Metamorphoaibus 
Insectorum  Surinamensium>"  the  materiids  of  which 
were  collected  bjr  herself,  or  under  her  immediate 
direction,  in  Surmam,  where  she  spent  two  years, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  odleclion,  and  in. 
taking  drawings  for  this  work;  which  is  not,  how^ 
ever,  entirely  devoted  to  Entomology,  for,  besides  in* 
sects,  we  find  plants,  and  various  reptiles,'  as  toads, 
lizards^  serpents,  &c.  depicted. 

In  1730,  Valisnieri,  in  his  *'  Esperiense  et  Obeer^ 
vationi  intomo  agli  Insetti,"  distributes  all  insecta 
into  four  ^ups,  from  the  following  chancters :  \9t^ 
Those  living  on  plants :  2i%,  Those  living  in  water : 
Sdly,  Those  livins  on  the  ewth,  or  amongst  stones: 
4i/^,  Those  whidi  subsist  on  other  animus. 

Eleazre  Albin,  in  1731,  publisfaad,  in  a  quarto  vo* 
lume,  "  Insectorum  Anglke  Historia  Naturatis  illus^ 
trata  Iconibus  in  centum  tabulis  leneis  eleganter  ad 
vivum  expressis,"  kc.  which  came  out  in .  London^ 
and  was  esteemed  an  elegant  work.  It  is  more  re< 
marimble  for  gaudiness  than  fidelity. 

And,  in  the  same  year,  in  London, ''  Hisiom  Na« 
tnrelle  de  la  Caroline,  la  Floride,"  Jkc  par  Mare 
Catesby,  folio. 

Reaumur  published,  in  1734,  the  first  volume  of 
his  valuable  "  Memoires  pour  servir  A  I'Histoire  dee 
Insectes,"  in  Paris.  Hie  ^yre  succeeding  vdumea 
appeared  between  that  time  and  1742. 

In  the  same  year,  the  first  vcriume  of  the  cele* 
brated  '<  Alberd  Sebae,  Loeujrfetittimi  rerum  Natu* 
ralium  Thesauri  accnrata  desoiptio,  et  leonibua  Ar« 
tificiosissimis,  Ezpressio  Laftin^  et  GalHc^,"  follow 
The  three  succeeding  volmnes  appeared  before 
1765. 

In  1735,  the  oelebnted  Swedidi  naturalist,  Ltti* 
nseus  published  ^  first  edition  of  his  *'  Sjrstemi 
Naturae,  sive  R^gna  tria  Natuns  systematioe  pep* 
posita  per  Classes,  Ordines,  Genera  et  Impedes,"  in 
which  work  he  distributes  insects  into  four  ovdensi 
according  to  the  number  and  form  of  their  win^, 
under  the  names,  1.  CoLsopTBaA,  or  insects  ¥atb 
covered  wings.  S.  Anoioptkra,  those  w^  naked 
or  unoovered  wings  (sodi  as  the  modem  orders  L^ 
pkhj^era,  Trickoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Dytfera). 
8.  'HnnPTiRA,  compreboiding  the  modem  ovdere 
Hemipiera,  Homopiera,  Orthop&ra,  and  Dtcfuopieru. 
4.  Aftsra,  inducEng  tlie  ofdns  of  inseeti  now  namod 
Apkra,  Thagymira,  and  Attopkanh  m  well  as  tlie  . 
dasses  Cnuiacea,  Myrutpoda,  and  ArachnoidUf  mad 
part  of  the  dasses  ^^eraief  and  Eekmoderwakh  In 
Ma  latter  order,  he  by  no  means  deviated  fimn  the 
received  qunions  of  ins  timcu  In  the  subsequent 
editions  of  this  work,  the  Vermes  and  fidunoderaM^ 
U  are  separated,  and  constitute,  witii  the  true  Mollue* 
OB,  and  the  Entoroa,  his  ekss  Veraieai    See  the        '  ' 

year  I767>  under  whidi  bead,  wbm  qpeaking  of 
h»  tweUlh  ecBtion,  his  final  views  wiU  bedidy  M>* 
tioed. 

In  17S6,  an  theworka  of  Swrnamendam  were  pat 
to  press,  entitled  ^  Biblia  Natum,  aive  HBstoriaI»» 
sectorum,Beki0a,  cum  YeraioneLatina»  H.  D.  Ganbiiy 
etyitamctoRB,  per  A.  Boerfaamre."    Ttm  6t^^f9m 
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EntoBio-  lume  appeared  in  1737^  and  the  second  in  the  year 

^'^T'  following. 
^^\r  ■■'  Legser,  in  17S8,  published  a  work  entitled  "  F. 
C.  Leaser's  Insecto-Theologia,  oder  Vemunfi:  und 
Schriftmassiger  V^rsuch  wie  ein  mensch  durch  auf- 
merekBame  Betrachtung  derer  sonst  wenig  geaehte- 
ten,  Insecten^  &c.  FraiScfort  und  Leipzig."  Svo.  It 
was  translated  into  French  in  174d. 

The  folio  work  of  L'Admiral,  entitled  "  Naaw- 
keurige  Waameeraingen  van  Oestaltvermisselende 
gekorwene  Dier^es/'  was  published  in  Amsterdam. 
It  contains  a  series  of  highly  finished  etchings^  some 
of  which  have  been  copied  by  Harris,  in  his  Aureli- 
an.  This  work  is  confined  to  the  insects  of  Europe, 
apd  contains  figures  of  about  fifty  of  the  larger  spe« 
cies,  principally  of  Lepidoptera,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  various  attitudes,  with  branches  of  the 
•plants  in  which  their  larvse  feed,  accompanied,  in 
some  instances,  with  figures  of  their  larvae  and  pupee. 
Most  of  the  copies  contain  but  twenty-five  plates, 
and  five  pages  tk  letter  press ;  but  we  have  seen  one 
copy  containing  thirty-two  plates,  and  twenty  pages 
of  description. 

In  17^1)  Schaefi^  published  his  "  Icones  Insecto* 
rum  circa  Ratisbonara  Indigenorum,"in  three  volumes 
quarto,  the  plates  being  coloured.  The  classification 
•  of  this  author  differs  from  that  of  Linne,  and  ap- 
proaches to  that  proposed  by  Geofl&oy  in  some  points. 
He  divided  insects  into  seven  orders,  which  he  term- 
ed classes:  1.  ColeoplerO'Macroj^era,  those  with 
their  elytra  crustaceous  through  tneir  whole  length, 
and  extending  bejond  the  abdomen  when  closed, 
d.  Coleoptero-Microjateray  those,  with  crustaceous 
elytra  shorter  than  tiie  abdomen*  S,  Cdeoptero-liy* 
menopiera,  such  as  have  their  elytra  half  crusta^ 
ceous,  or  becoming,  towards  their  extremities,  mem- 
branaceous. 4.  Hymeno-Lepidoptera,  insects  with 
transparent  or  membranaceous  wings,  imbricated 
with  scales.  5.  Hymeno-gymnoptera,  those  with 
four  naked  membranaceous  wings.  6.  IHpiera, 
insects  with  two  wings.  7.  Aptera,  those  without 
wingSi 
.  ^  Leaser's  Insecto-Thtologia  was  translated  by  Ly- 
onnet  a  la  Haye  into  French  in  1742,  Syo,  entitled 
"  Theologie  des  Insectes^  ou  Demonstration  des 
Perfections  de  Dieu  dans  tout  ce  qui  conceme  les 
Insectes."  The  views  of  the  author  and  translator 
are  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  nor  do  eith^  of 
them  attempt  to  establish  any  new  entomological 
fkct,  but  have  directed  then*  attention  to  the  relating 
^such  anecdotes  relative  to  the  natural  history  i^ 
insects,  as  could  be  rendered  a  convenient  medium 
Ibr  the  theological  jfeosarks  with  wl^ch  the  pages 
abound.  'To  tlie  entomologist  the  work  is  useless^ 
OS  theremarka  are  often  erroneous:,''  but^  as  a  theo- 
logical publicntion,  it  doubdess  had  a  useful  tenden- 
ty  at  tnetime  in  which  it  appeared.  One  of  the 
be^t  chapters  relates  to- the  abuse  \of  inquiries  about 
iviseeta  in  theology,  in  which  aeveral  of  the  fkblesrin- 
v&kt^  by  the  i^lHria  oonceming  tiie  erection  of  So* 
.  lomon's  temple,  &c.  as  well  as  the  legends  of  CathiH 
lie.  ^erstitiM,  equally  fiai^ht  with  fblly,  are  most 
BuioeissftrBy  combated. 

.  -DethaMliiig,,  afao^iin  the  same-^year,  {^ubliabed  • 
small  U^atiiBe  relathig  ta  the Itavw p^mothsi entit^od 


*'  Disquisitio  Fhysica  Vermiiim  in  Norvegia  qui  nova  Eniomo- 
visi."  i«>gy- 

George  Edwards,  in  1748,  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  **  Natural  History  of  Uncommon  Birdp, 
and  of  some  other  rare  and  undescribed  Animals." 
London,  4to.  Three  other  volumes  appeared  before 
1752,  in  which  several  insects  are  figured. 

In  1744,  at  Stockholm,  was  published  by  De 
Geer,  an  interesting  little  work  in  octavo,  entitled, 
'*  Tal  om  nyttan,  som  Insectere  ochderas  sharsha- 
dande,  tilskynda  oss,"  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  cultivating  the  natural  history  of  these  animals. 
It  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  oldest  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  1 745,  at  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  by  Linnaeus,  a 
^mall  octavo  volume^  entitled  "  Olandska  och  Gotih- 
landska  Resa  forrattad  ar." 

In  1746,  "  Der  Montalich-herausgegebenen  liu- 
secten  Belustigung,"  by  Rosel  of  Nuremberg,  a  man 
of  genius,  who  was  by  profession  a  miniature-paint- 
er. The  work  is  in  quarto.  Two  other  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1749  and  1755.  To  these  a  fourth  vo- 
lume was  added  by  a  relation  (Kleemannir)  after 
his  death  in  1761 ;  and  since  that  period,  Kleema- 
nahus  published  three  other  parts. 

In  1747>  a  tract  explaining  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  study  of  insects,  entitled  "  Dissertatio  de 
Usa  Cognitionis  Insectorum,"  was  published  by  C. 
F.  Menander. 

John  Gould,  in  the  same  year,  publishi^j  in  Lon- 
don, *'  An  Account  of  British  Ant;;^." 

And  Bazin  published,  in  Paris,  his  "  Abr^ge  de 
I'Histoire  des  Insectes,  pour  servir  de  suite  %  I'histoire 
naturelle  des  Abeilles."  Paris.  In  two  volumes 
duodecimo. 

Adrian  Gadd,  too,  published  in  quarto,  "  Obser* 
vationes  Physico-CEconomicse,  in  S^tentrionali  prse- 
tura  territorii  supeHoris.  Sat^undias  collectse.  Dis- 
sertatio Preeside  C.  F.  Menander,  Aboae,"  an  inter- 
esting tract,  explaining  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  study  of  natural  hiBtory% 

In  1748,  was  published  in  London,  by  J:  Dutfield) 
six  numbers  of  "  A  Natural  History  of  English 
Moths  and  Butterflies." 

And  two  small  tracts,  by  T.  C.  Hoppe,  "  Antwort- 
Schreiben  auf  Hem  Schreibers  zweifel;.  Gera."— * 
*5  Eichen  Weiden  und  Dorrosen ;"  I^ipsic* 
In  1749#  Linneeus  published  "  Skanska  Resa." 
And,  in  the  same  year,  or  perhaps  eaplier,  t}ie 
work  of  Benjamin  Wilks,  entitled  ''  The  English 
Moths  and  Butterflies,  together  with  the  Planto  on 
which  liiey  feed,  and  are  usually  found. "  The  plates 
which  appeared  first  bear  no  date.  The  greater 
portion  ex  thi^  publication  is  copied  from  the  first 
volume  of  Rosel,  from  Albin,  Merian,  and  oAer 
writers  of  hia  day ;  but  this  imposition  on  the  public 
was  not  discovered  in  England;  it  was  first  point- 
ed out  by  Rosel,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ^  Insec- 
ten  Belustigung."  Wilks  also  published  ''  Twelve 
new  designs  of  Butterflies,"  a  work  of  no  use  to 
science,  although  sometimes  quoted  by  writers  oq 
Entomology. 

Inn  752,  Dr  Hil),  in  hla  ♦'  Histonr  of  Ammals,'' 
London,  divides  insects  into  three  cbases;  the  first 
Apferia,  iiicJiidQa  all  inaeets  without  imgfi;  the  ««• 
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Entomo-  oond  Pteraria,  is  deroted  to  the  winged  insects; 
l<«y*     the  third  Gymnanihridia,  comprehends  those  with 
soft  and  naked  bodies. 

De  Geer  also^  in  this  year,  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  invaluable  work  **  Memoires  pour  servir 
k  THistoire  des  Inseetes,"  at  Stockholm,  which  was 
received  with  every  demonstntion  of  praise  to  which 
its  merits  entitie  it  From  the  testimony  of  the  au- 
thor's abilities,  afforded  by  this  volume,  the  eontinu« 
ation  was  expected  with  impatience ;  but  nine  years 
etiapsed  before  the  second  volume  appeared,  and  it 
was  altogether  twenty-six  years  from  the  commence- 
ment  to  its  termination.  It  was  completed  in  1778» 
in  which  year  the  hibours  of  its  author  closed  with 
his  life.  He  was  author  of  several  papers  in  various 
Transactions,  which  we  shall  notice  in  their  proper 
places. 

In  the  same  year,  Linnaeus  published  two  disserta* 
tions  at  Upsal,  "  Minu:ul&  Insectorum,"  and  "  Noxia 
Insectoruol."  The  latter  of  these  is  verv  valuable, 
from  the  object  in  the  contemplation  of  the  author; 
and  the  first  is  not  destitute  of  merit 

Scopoli,  in  the  year  1753,  produced  his  <'£nto- 
mologia  Caxniolica,"  in  whidi  ne  distribntea  all  the 
insects  of  which  he  treats  into  orders,  genera,  and 
species,  nearly  after  the  manner  of  Linne.  As  a  sys- 
tematic work,  this  publication  is  of  little  importance; 
in  other  respects  it  is  valuable. 

In  this  year  also,  "  Novae  Insectorum  SpecieSi  R. 
J.  Uddman.    Aboae."    4to. 

In  the  year  1754,  Kalm,  a  learned  botanist,  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  a  species  of  Cicada,  in.  the  Swedish 
hmguage,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  its  title. 

In  1756,  in  fcdio,  '<  Brown's  Civjl  and  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica. 

F.  HasselquisU  publiAed  bis  '<  Iter  Palsestitmm" 
at  Stockholm. 

In  this  year,  an  English  tratislatifiD  of  one  of  the 
works  of  Swammerdam  was  published  in  London  by 
Thomas  Fleoyd. 

In  1759i  "Caroli  Linnsei  Ammaliom  Spederum, 
&C.  in  fiirmam  Enchiridii,  X«udg.  fiat"    8vo.- 

la  17^»  *'  CaioK  a  Linn^  Amosnitates  Academi- 
cae.    Hdlmise."     Vdame  V.>  8you 

In  1761 » Linnifeus  produced  his  "  Fusdamenta  En- 
tomologiae,"  being  an  introduction  to  the  stady  of 
the  science. 

In  .this  yeas  likewise  an  interesting  work,  '^insec- 
ta  Mttsei  Grssoensis*'  was  given  to Ihe  world  by  Ni- 
ooktts  Foda,  oontsiniog  an  aoooimt-of  the  Inaecta  of 
Greece,  after  the  Linoean- manner. 

J.  H.  Sidaer,  in  the.aame  year,  produoed  aain« 
troductory  work  to.  the  study  of  Insects,,  ia  quarto, 
illuiCiated  by  several  plates,  under  the  title,  *^  Die 
Kennaeichen  der  Inseklcn  mch^AnLntang  der  Bit* 
ten,  Karl  Linnaeus,  durdi  M  Kiq^ertafolnarlanteit, 
luid  tnit  denelben  natiirliehea  gesohichte  beglekat," 
ZttiBch.. 

.  ;  Aml'LismtfUs  his  *^Fanna  Suecioa*  edition  •allela 
auctior."  .    V  i         .       .   ..,      ^ 

Also  Martinus  Thassc^  «  Prodnamtw  Inseciarum 
fiisdbndiese,  Haiiitte.'! .  ava. 

JSepp^iB.lTfiS,  bc^phSs  "  BetehanariBgipcfti  Woo- 
dem  Gods,  inido  Miu^^eacbtn  sdicp^ren  of.  Neder- 
kiidsdiB.in^ecteD*.-'  vhichkilfidtQifedto  DotdbtliO- 


pidopterous  Insects.    The  plates  are  very  num^cous,  Enioao* 
and  admired  for  their  peculiar  neatness,  being  en*     ^* 
^yen  in  the  dot  manner,  with  very  considmble  ^^^V^ 
delicacy  and  elegance. 

In  this  year,  a  most  valuable  systematic  work  l^ 
Greoffroywas  published  in  Paris,  and  demands  the 
attention  of  every  entomcdogist,  to  whom  the  possea- 
sion  of  it  is  indicpensable.  It  is  entitled,  "  I^stoire 
Abreg6e  des  In8ectes,".and  divides  Insects  into  six 
classes,  1.  CoUoptiret;  2.  Hemiptire$;  3.  Tetrap* 
tere9  k  ails  nnes ;  4.  TeirapiereM  k  ailes  fiurineuses ; 
5.  Dipieresi  and,  6.  Jpieres.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  genera,  he  has  made  much  use  of  the  number  dT 
joints  composing  their  tarsi. 

L.  T.  Gronovms  published,  in  1763,  in  folio^  <<  Zoo- 
pbylaeeum."     Three  fasciculi  only  appeared. 

Linnaeus  again  appeared  before  the  public,  and 
Moduoed  his  "  Museum  lAidovicss  Ulricse  Bcginees. 
Holmiee,  1764."    8vo. 

''  M.  T.  Brunnich  Entomologia,  Hafhise^  1764." 
Svo. 

•  **  O.  F.  Miiller  Fauna  Insectorum  Fridrichsdalina, 
fiive  Methodica  Descriptio  Insectorum  agri  Fridrieh*- 
dnlensis,  &c.    Hafniss  et  LeipsisB."    8vo. 

Also,  J.  C.  Schse£fer's  "  Abihandlungen  vcm  Inseo- 
ten.    3  Bands.    Regenburg."-    4ta 

And  the  seoond  part  of  "  Zoophykcium  Gionovi- 
anum/'  containing  descriptions  <i  about  six  hundred 
insects,  with  synonyms  anec  the  Linnoan  sjrstem,  ao* 
companied  by  four  illustrative  plates.  Leyden.  Folia 

In  1766,  ScbssSer  published  at  Rsgensbui^,  "  E« 
lementa  Entomologist"  containing  132  plates,  illus- 
trating the  princi]^  of  his  system ;  and  an  addi- 
tional section  with  two  plates,  describing  the  manner 
of  catdiio^  feeding,  and  examining  insects.  He  was 
author  of  another  wbrk  on  the  same  subject,  entitled, 
<^  Zweifel  und  Schwiirigkeiten,.  welches  in  der  Inseo- 
tenlshere  annoch  vorwalten,"  which  was  published  «t 
BcMnsbuijg,  but  we  axe  iffoontit  of  its  date. 

Pallas,  in  1767»  publiraed.  at  Berlin,  in  4to^  the 
first  fasciculus  of  bis  /<  Spieilegia  Zoolqgica  quibus 
luiva  informis  et  obscune  Animalium  species  looni- 
bus,  Descripti(mibttsqtte  atque  Commentariia  illu»- 
tmtur;"  a  ver^  valuable  work.  Several  other  fiun^ 
cull  were  pubhsbed  before  XIBQ,  when  the  last  n»de 
its  appearance.      . 

In  the  same  year,  the  twelfth  editieB  of  the  <«  Sjii- 
tema  Naturss"  ef  Lionssus  was  produoed;  and  as  k 
was  the  last  of  that  celebrated  naturalist,  we  shall  hiy 
before,  our  eeadens  his  entomolo|;ieal  arrangement 
Hctdivided  insects  into  seven ordera,  deducmghia 
diaractem  fimn  their  wings,  as  follow : «         « 

:  Oirder  L  Couio^tara  (from  s^aih*  a  6heatii,..and 
srligif,  a  wing). .  Insects  with  four  wings»  the  anterior 
.of  which  are  orusfeaoeous,  and  shut  tegetiier,  foming 
a  longitiidinal  suture  down  the  back.  •  (Bekia.y 

Older  IL  UsMiMsas,  (frem  ji/iNn^  half,  amC.^vi- 

f^  a.wiogV    These  tnsectawith  theiv  upper  wings 
^  crusliMMOiia>  and  half  membnaaceous,  or  of  a 
metier  intermediate  hd^wmea  leather  and  membnae. 

Order  II J.  LsnoorrEBA  (firom  Ai«^  a  8cide>  aoKl 
.jtim^f)*  .  Inseeta  having  four  wiag^  imbifcated  with 
siiaW.    {Butiailimt.JMhfk;>   .    .    « 

Order  IV,  Nsuboftxba  (from'aSfMv  ^  mtvo^  «Bd 
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mM).  tmeeU  with  four  transpatvnt  tuked  ymgs^ 
reucnkted  with  nerveoree.  {Dragonflies,  Pkryganag.) 

Order  V.  Htxbnoptbra  (from  j>JMt)  a  memhraiie, 
and  irr«c)»).  Insects  with  four  nakea  membranaceous 
wings.    (Bms  Saniflki.) 

Order  Vl.  Diptbra  (fhnn  ivt^,  two,  and  «4«^f). 
Insects  with  tiii>  wings.  {CnaU,  Fiiet,  Gadflitf,  4t}.) 

Order  VII.  Aptbba  [mm  m,  without,  and  itn^f). 
•^Ftau,  Lice,  SpUfers,  Miies,  Centipieds,  Crab9i 

Th«  gx«at  perspicuity  <€  Linnseus's  system  of  ento^ 
mology  arose  from  its  author  having  made  choice  of 
the  most  dt>Tious  marks  whidi  insects  afifbrd,  for 
the>  leading  distinctions  of  his-  orders.  In  ^e  con^ 
gtruction  m  his  genera,  he  has  taken  his  diaracters 
from  the  puts  oi'the  head  alone,  especially  finom  the 
form  of  theantennseor  horns ;  these  parts  being  sub- 
iect  not  only  to  a  great  variety  in  their  appearance^ 
but  being  also  very  prominent  organs  in  most  insecta 
Tiuit  there  are  other  characters,  whic^  in  the  opi- 
nicm  of  modem  entomolo^ts,  ought  not  to  be  ne^ 
glected,  the  reader  must  be  perfectly  aware ;  and  al^ 
though  these  mar  be  too  minute  fbr  the  superficial 
observer,  yet  to  the  man  of  science,  who  wirfies  to 
study  the  philosophy  of  classification,  there  can  rest 
no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  die  modem  views^ 
wliich  take  into  consideration  everypossifole  dwrac- 
ter,  externa]  as  well  as  internal.  Tne  simplicity  of 
the  ifenersl distributkm  proposed  by  Liimsras,  theoe- 
lebnty  of  his  name,  and  the  princely  patroiuige  un- 
der wfaidi  he  wrote,  conspired,  with  other  favourable 
circnmsianoes,  to  render  the  science  more  univenal- 
Iv  cultivated,  admired,  and  respected  about  his  time, 
uan  it  appears  to  have  been  at  any  formfer  period. 
Much  credit  ^  undoubtedly  due  to  this  great  man 
for  his  entomolo^cal  labours.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  BO  unjust  as  he  was,  and  neglect  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merits  of  his  pxcdeceseors^  who  wrote 
under  less  favonrairfe  circumstances,  but  ncwaihc^ 
less  eacelled  in  this  department  of  science ;  and  to 
whom  Linneens  stands  in  a  very  high  dc^jtee  indebted. 
In  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  in  diose  of  Al- 
drovandus  end  Swammerdam,  as  well  $b  in  those  of 
<mr  countrymen,  Ray,  Willoiu;hby,  Lister>  and  vari- 
ous odiers  (whose  worlcs  we  have  notiosd),  we  per- 
ceive, with  some variadons,  the  grand  outline  onwhtch 
he  has  founded  his  arrangiKnent.  It  was  fiom  these 
valuable  somoes  that  he  fftfned  the  toaterials,  ftoAk 
which  he  has  selected,  with  profound  judgment,  and 
the  {pmtest  success,  the  valuaUe  matter,  carefUlly 
and  mdnstriously  separatmg  the  dross.  The  charac- 
ters of  his  orders  and  genera  are  to  be  found  in  se- 
veral ^earlier  publications,  as  are  descripdonaef  many 
of  the  spedes.  But  he  has  coneentri^  these  soat- 
tered  rays  of  sdenoe^  with  so  much  skill  and  indus- 
try, that  we  must  admit,  that  to  him  the  science  is 
indebted  for  that  fifu  foundadon  on  wfaidi  it  now 
restsL  His  style  tibroi^liout  is  oondse  and  espres- 
sive,.  but  in  nnny  instuices  it  is  so  laooDie,'that  it  is 
impossible  «v«i. to  guess  at  the  fliimals  describe 

Bomare  published  in  17^*  **  Dicdonnaire  Rai« 
woamS  Universel  d'Histpire  Naturelle,  Paris."    4tck 

In  1760,  in  three  volumes  4to»  "  loones  Inseoto- 
rum  Circa  BadsboUam  Indigenomm,  &c.  Regeos* 
burg,"  bgr  fichnSm. 


Dr  J.  Berkenhont  published,  in  the  same  year,  die 
first  edidon  of  his  <<Oudines  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Great  Britain."  That  pordon  treating  of  InsecU 
is  extremely  limiied ;  he  nas  enwnerated  no  more 
than  six  hundred  species,  which  are  arrai^^  after 
the  Linnean  melhocl.  Notwithstanding  its  defecta, 
diis  little  boc^  has  materially  advanced  the  study  of 
Entomology  in  Great  Britain. 

P.  S.  Pallas,  this  year  (1770),  published  his  «'Spi- 
dl^a  Zoologies.  Beroiini.''  4to.  Eight  numbers. 

And  J.  R.  Forster  published  at  Warrington,  in 
8vo,  «<  A  Catakgue  of  British  Insects,"  a  mere  list 
of  Ladn  names,  amouifdng  to  about  1000  spedes, 
die  greatest  number  hitherto  enumerated.  This  was 
intended  as  a  Prodromus  to  a  general  work  on  the 
Insects  of  Britain,  as  we  leam  fhim  the  {wefkce, 
where  the  author  offers  duplicates  in  exchange  for 
tany  not  in  his  ooUecdon. 

D.  Drary,  also  this  year,  produced  a  work  in  one 
volume,  containing  descriptions  in  French  and  Eng*- 
lish,  with  an  index  of  LinUean  names,  illustrated  hy 
coloured  copperplates,  endded,  "  lUustmdons  of  Na- 
tural History,  wherein  are  exhibited  Figures  of  Ex- 
ode  Insects,"  &c  The  plates  form  a  misoellane» 
bus  assemblage  of  the  more  beaudful  exotic  insects, 
whidi  the  extenrnve  collecdon  of  the  audior  afibrded. 
Three  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume, 
a  second  came  out ;  tfid  the  dnrd,  which  concludes 
the  work,  appeailed  in  17St«  Besides  those  &pired 
and  described  in  the  three  volumes  published,  the 
extensive  cabinet  of  Mr  Drury  contained  many  ciioioe 
specimens,  reserved  as  materials  for  a  fourth,  amongst 
which  Were  a  vast  Iramber  of  curious'  ^iecies,  m- 
koted  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  odier  parts  of  the 
world  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  die  introducdon 
of  whidi  would  have  rendered  dus  vdnme  of  much 
greater  interestthananyof  the  preceding.  MrDrury's 
cabinet  contained  about  11,<X)0  spedes  of  insects 
(in  Us  time  the  largest  collecdon),  which  he  obtain- 
ed by  transmitting  printed  directions  in  various  lan- 
guages for  gSEthenng  and  preserving  insects,  offering 
sixpence  jier  insect  *«forail,  iromthesiBeof  ahcsiey- 
bee  upwards."  This  museum  was  disposed  of  by 
public  auction,  and  produced  six  hunored  pounds. 
All  the  British  speoes  were  purdiased  by  Mr  Do- 
novan* 

In  1771>  John  Rdnhold  Forster  poduoed  <'  Ko* 
vse  Spedes  Insectorum  Centuria,"  tne  avowed  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  describe  an  hundred  <iwdes  of 
msects^  not  mentioned  in  the  latest  work  of  LisMsus. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  ooleo|yterDns  insects, 
pardv  indigenous,  some  ficom  C^ina,  md  others  from 
South  America.  These,  with  the  exception  ef  dK 
genera  Ciitela  and  Antliribus,  ^diich  are  adopted 
man  Geofioy,  are  anenged  alter  the  manner  of 
Liaiisras.  Many  of  die  spedes  were  tmknown  to  Lin* 
Deus,  btttsomefewhad  previously  been  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  works  of  Schseffer  and  Dnny. 
Forster  was  one  of  the  nafairalistB  wfao  eccompanied 
Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

The  <«  Mantism  Fkntaram"  of  lintne,  in  which 
several  insects  not  mentioned  in  hn  fbnner  wocksaie 
described^  appeared  at  Holin,  this  ycai«  is  ectaiew 

In  1772^  Curtis  prodnoed  a  translaticn  of  the 
'^  Fu&damenta  BatoBMdogisBi"  of  linQi^  whidi ' 
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£nioiDo«  ed.materially  to  advance  the  atudy  of  eQtomology  in 
logy,      this  country. 

M.  T.  Briinnich  produced  his  "  Zocdogiae  Fondas 
menta,  Hafiiiae  et  LipsicB,  in  Bro. 

«<  Icones  reram  Natarallum,  &c.  park  Ptro&sseus 
Arcanius.    Copenfaagoe,  1772."    4ta 

Also  "  Introduction  aux  Observations  sur  la  Phy<« 
sique,  &c.  par  L'Abb6  Roiier."  VoL  I.  and  IT.  Pam. 

This  journal,  which  we  shall  henoeforward  term 
'<  Journal  de  Rosier/'  is  now  continued  oionthly  un« 
der  the  title  of  ''  Journal  de  Physique."  The  above 
two  volumes  contain^  <^  1.  Observations  sur  Is  Noto^ 
p^de,  par  £.  Weiss.  2.  Histoire  des  Channsons^ 
avec  des  moyens  pour  les  detntire,  &c.  3.  Descrip 
tions  des  -Plusieurs  Insectes  incoonus  jusqu'  k  ce 
jour."  In  this  memoir  will  be  found  figures  of  spe* 
cieSi  considered  by  the  naturalists  of  the  present  oay 
as  recent  discoveries. 

In  17739  Kahn  published  a  tract  relative  to  the 
mode  of  preserving  and  catching  insects^  entitled, 
"  Kurse  uileitung  Insecten  au  sammlen." 

In  the  same  year,  T.  P.  Yeats  published  <<  Instt« 
tutions  of  £ntoinology/  an  uaeml  work«  being  a 
translation  of  the  charscters  of  Linnean  oitders  aad 
genera,  coUated  with  tl»ee  oChnr  systems;  namely, 
those  of  GeofIroy,So(^poli>  and  Schssffer.  Itcontdna 
many  original  observations,  but  is  very  defective  in 
the  oomparisaa  dmwn  between  the  systems  of  Sco« 
poll  and  LinnsBL 

In  this  year,  too,  the  account  of  a  tour  made  bv 
the  celebrated  Russian  naturalist  Pallas  appeaMO, 
entitled,  "  P.  S.  Pallas  Reise  dusch  Verschiedene 
Provizen  des  Russicben  Reichs,  St  Petersburfffa,'* 
which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  and  £nfflish. 

In  the  same  year,  Dr  J.  Hill  published  a  '^Decade 
of  curious  Insects,  some  of  than  not  described  be* 
fore,  shown  of  their  natural  siae,  and  as  they  ap* 
^prared  through  a  microscope,"  Sec,  which  is  illustra* 
ted  with  ten  quarto  plates,  in  which  the  figmes  are 
sometimes  immensely  magnified,  and  fiir  from  correct. 
The  accounts  are  in  English,  and  are  accompanied 
with  observations  on  their  economy. 

In  1774  was  published  at  Amsterdan^  in  €ciao,  by 
Jacob  L' Admiral,  '*  Veranderingen  van  Veele  In- 
secten." 

And  '*  J.  L.  Tagebuch  der  Reise  durch  verschie* 
dene  Provinaen  der  Russtschen  Reichs,  Alenburgh." 
Two  other  voluiiies  were  published  before  178S. 

The  Journal  de  Rosier,  for  this  year,  contains,  1. 
'*  Observations  eur  les  Mouchea  communes,  par  fiSon- 
deau.  2.  M^moire  sur  la  mani^  d'elever  les  larves 
des  Papillons,  &c.  par  M.  Nicolas.  3.  Lettre  de  M. 
Bonnet,  sur  les  moyens  de  oonservir  diverses  espdcas 
d'Insectes,  &c 

In  1775,  J.  C.  Fabridus,  a  pupil  of  Linnasus,  pub- 
lished a  new  systeaa  of  Entomology,  under  the  title 
"  Systema  Entomolc^,"  in  whidfi  the  princqxlea  of 
a  new  mode  of  classification  are,  for  the  first  time^ 
developed.  He  has  taken  the  essential  characters 
of  his  classes  and  gmm,  from  the  parts,  of  the 
mouth  (Inatorumenta  Gibaria),  which  has  given  ta.his 
dassificadoQ  the  title  of  Cibarian  SgttcBu  In  this 
work,  he  has  disposed  all  Entoma  into  e%ht  classes, 
vis.  MlaakeraUh  Uhnnia,  S^mHata,  Aganaia,  Ugom 
nata^  Gkmaia^  M^fngeia,  ana  Antkaia.    In  this  g&. 


neral  amngement  Fabridus  has  been  followed  by   Batooio* 
but  few;  but  his  mode  of  distinguishing  the  genera     ^* 
it  still  retained  b;f  all;  and  by  the  iblloweraof  La-  ^^  V  *^ 
Ireille,  it  is  combmed  with  other  essential  characters, 
auch  as  organs  of  locoouAioii,  &o.     He  gained  so 
mnch  reputation  by  tins  work,  that  he  prosecuted 
his  labours  with  increased  ardonr,  and  acqpiired  the 
rank  of  the  first  entomologiat  of  bis  aga    We  shall 
notice  his  later  system  in  proper  order. 

Also,  ''  Desa^adonea  Ammalium,  &c;  quae  in 
Itinera  Orientali  observavtt,  Petrus  ForskaL  Posl 
mortem  aucton^y-edidit  Carsten  Niebufar." 

Moses  Harris  also  published  a  little  pam^et,  en- 
titled, "  The  Enghsh  Lepidoptera,  or  Aurelian'a 
Pocket  Companion,"  &&  Ixindon;  an  alphabetical 
catdogue  of  the  lai^^  Lepidoptena,  collected  by  ita 
author  in  En^and.  This  little  tract,  akhough  appa- 
rently insignificant,  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
practical  study  of  entomology  in  Britain.  The  lin* 
nean  names,  as  far  aa  th^  were  known  to  him,  were 
added,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  appeannce  (^ 
the  insects  in  their  difierent  states  are  oonciaely  given 
in  columns.  A  frontispiece  is  added,  explainiitf  the 
terms  used  in  the  description  of  the  insects  of  thia 
order« 

<^  Dissertazjone  seconda  su  de'  Timpanetti  dell* 
ttdito  scoverti  Nel  Granchio  Paguro  e  Sulla  BissBam 
di  lui  vita,  del  P.  A.  Mioasi.  Napoli,  1775."  8vo, 
We  recdved  this  rare  work  as  we  were  correctin|r  the 
press;  it  is  theveloDa  in^Msaible  to  give  an  andysia 
of  its  contents. 

The  Joumid  de  Roder,  for  this  year  (Vol.  V.  and 
VL),  oontdns,  ^  Trois  Memoirs  sur  les  AbdUes," 
&C.  par  M.  Bonnet;  and  Vol.  VIII.,  for  1776',  coiw 
Um,  "  Easai  sur  la  Fouimi,  par  M.  Barboteau." 

In  the  same  year,  Peter  Brown,  In  his  '^  New  IL> 
lustratians  of  Zodqgy,"  fi^pured  eeveial  insects. 

And  J.  H.  Siilzer  publisbed,  in  quarto,  his  "  Ab^ 
gekiirste  OescUchte  der  Insecten,  Winterthur." 

The  *^  Gcnosa  Inseotorum*'  of  Pabricitta  appeared 
«B  this  year. 

Also,  "  Bevtrage  zur  Naturgeschichte  von  Frana^ 
VOD  Pa|da  Schrank,  Ldpxig."    8vo. 

p.  F.  Miiller  produced  hia  <^ZodogisB  Denies^ 
Ptodromus,  &c.  Hftbrn,"  which  is  an  uwful  book* 

A  valuable  wodc  was  published  at  Halle  in  octavo, 
by  J.  Schroter,  named,  "  Abhandlungen  uber  veiv 
adiiedene  O^genstande  der  Notivgeacmohte;"  a  sue* 
cseding  part  afmeared  in  1777* 

Also^  an  usmil  book  in  quarto,  entitled,  ^  Syste* 
matisdiea  Versdohnia  der  fichmetterh'nge  der  Wien« 
eim;and,  Stc*  Wien." 

Soopdi,  in  1777,  produced  his  ^  Ihtroductio  ad 
Historiam*  Natundem.'*  In  this  work,  insects  are 
divided  into  &re  groi^ra,  under  the  singubup  appella- 
tions of,  1.  SfuammefdamUMtc^iiga;  2.  Get^frctf^ 
gymnopleras  S.  Roe$(iu4epUofUra ;  4«  Reammni' 
proboaeidea;  5.  Frucku^eoiacpUrtL  In  this  manner 
he  identifies  each  tribe  witb  ^  name  fii  the  au- 
dior  who  hasy  in  his. opinion,  been  most  successful 
in  the  emrfanatinn  of  that  to  which  his  name  Ib  at- 
tached. 

In  this  fertile  year,  J.  A.  E.  Goeze  began  hia  ez^ 
tendve  eystantttio  work,  called,  "  Eniomologisqhe 
beytrage  au  dea  Rittera  Iinn£  awofiten  Aui^gabe 
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Entpmo.  des  Natur  Syitems^"  &c.  which  vrtm  continued  prc^ 

^^*  graedvelf  in  parted  till  1785,  in  octava 
-*  T  —  £sper  also  produced  in  Germany  the  first  part  o( 
his  valuable  work  on  Lepidopters,  entitled^  "  Die 
Schmetterlinge  in  Abbiloang  nach  der  Natur  mit 
Besdireibungen/'  illu^tratled  by  several  plates;  a  se^ 
oond  part  appeared  in  1779>  and>  before  1786,  two 
other  parts  also  were  published* 

The  Journal  de  Rozier,  for  this  jrear  (Vols.  IX« 
and  X.)  contains,  1.  '^  Suite  de  I'Essai  sur  la  Fourtni, 
par  M.  Barboteau.  22.  Description  d'une  Lepture, 
et  d'une  esp^ce  de  Scorpion  aquatique;"  and  VoL 
XT.,  for  1778,  contains,  "  Observations  sur  la  pro- 
duction des  pattes  des  Crabes,  par  M.  de  Badier." 

At  Berlin,  during  the  same  year,  P.  S.  Pallas 
published  in  quarto,  *'  Naturgeschichte  Merkwiirdi- 
gen  Thiere,  in  welcher  Vomehmlich  neue  und  un- 
behannte  Thierarten  durch  kupferstriche,  Beschrei- 
bungen  und  Erklarungen  erlautert  werden." 

And,  Paul  Caempinsky,  in  octavo,  "  Totius  Regni 
Animalus  Genera." 

Also,  in  quarto,  "  Komenclatur  und  Beschreibung 
der  Insecten  in  der  GhaffiKhaft  Hanau-Miinsenberg, 
von  J.  A.  B.  Bergstrsesser/' 

*'  Magazin  fiir  die  Liebhaber  der  Entomologie 
Heramsffegeben,  von«  J.  G.  Fuesly,  Zurich  und 
Winterthur." 

'*  Versuch  einer  Natufgeschichte  vom  Livland> 
Entworfen,  von  J.  L.  Fischer,  Leipzig."    8va 

Moses  Harris  also  published  nis  ''Aurelian,  or 
Natural  History  of  English  Insects,  namely.  Moths 
and  Butterflies,  London/'    4ta 

Lastly,  **  J.  C.  Fabridi  Philosophia  Entomolo- 

fica ;"  a  small  work,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  in<k 
ispensably  necessar/to  the  hbrary  of  the  scientific 
Entomologist 

In  1779>  Pieter  Crammer  published  a  work  on 
exotic  Lepidoptera,  entitled,  '*  De  vit  Landsche-Ka- 
pellen,  Voorkomende  in  de  drie  Waereld  deelen 
Asia,  Africa,  en  America*"  This  part,  with  the  con- 
tinuation published  in  1782,  consists  of  four  quarto 
volumes. 

And,  in  the  same  year,  another  very  extensive 
work,  devoted  also  to  Lepidoptera,  named,  "  Papil- 
lons,  d'Europe  peints  d'apr^s  Nature,  par  Ernst." 

Also,  in  octavo,  **  Anfangsgriinde  der  Naturges- 
chichte, von  N.  G.  Leske.    Leipzig." 

The  Journal  de  Rokier,  for  tiiis  year.  Vol.  XIIL, 
contains,  "  Observations  sur  les  (Eufs  des  Papil- 
Ions,  par  J.  Bernoulli." 

*  A  very  valuable  little  book,  in  one  volume  octavo> 
on  the  animals  of  Greenland,  was  published  in  1780, 
viz.  "  Othonts  Fabricii  Fauna  Groenlandica.  Haf- 
niae  et  Lipsise." 

«'  Lettres  sur  lea  Truffes  du  Piimont,"  par  le 
Comte  de  Borch.  Milan,  1780.  8vo.  Contains  Ob- 
servations on  the  insects  that  destroy  truffles. 

'^  Hydrarchnae  quas  in  aquis  Dense  palustribus  de- 
texit,  desCHpsit,  &c.  Otho  Fredericus  MoUer.  Lip- 
sias,  1781."  A  very  valuable  work,  with  good  figures 
of  the  species  of  the  genera  Hydrachna  and  Elai's. 

'*  J.  C.  Fabricii  Species  Insectorum,  Hamburgi  et 
Killonii."    Two  volumes  octava 

F.  P.  Schrank  produced  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  Insects  of  Aaatria^  oaUed>  <'  Enumeratio  Inaecto* 


mm  Austriae  Indigenonim,"  which  has  since  beoi 
rendered  into  German  by  Fuesly. 

Johahn  Nqpomuk  von  Laicfaiartinff,  in  this  year, 
published  at  Zurich,  the  first  part  of  his  catdk>ffue  of 
the  Insects  of  the  Tyrol,  *'  Verzeichniss  and  Bes- 
chreibung der  Tyroler  Insecten;"  a  second  part  ap- 
peared iti  1784.  He  adopts  a  system  very  distinct 
from  that  of  Linnseus.  Insects  are  by  him  disposed 
into  ten  groups,  characterized  from  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  are  named,  Soarabteaides,  GryUoides, 
CimkouUi,  PapUhncideSf  Libeliulmdes,  VespdideM, 
Muscoides,  CancrcHdet,  Atanoides,  and  Oniscdidei, 

''  loones  Insectorum  preesertim  Rossias,  Siberias^ 

3ue,  peculiariuro,  quae  oollegit  et  descriptionibus 
lustravit,   Petrus  Simon  Pidlaa,  M.D.  Erlangias, 
178 1 ."     One  volume  8vo. 

Thunbeig,  too,  publiahed  at  Upsal,  the  first  part 
of  his  '^  Museum  Naturalium  Academic  Upaalenais," 
to  which  twenty  other  parts,  and  an  appendix,  were 
added  before  1800. 

''  Beitrage  zur  Insektengeschichte,  &c.  W.  Knoch, 
Leipzig.".   8vo. 

James  Barbut  published,  in  the  same  year,  an  ele* 
roentary  book,  entitled,  '*  The  Genera  Insectorum  of 
Linnsaus,  exemplified  by  various  sjoedmens  of  £ng. 
lish  Insects,"  London.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
Linnean  System,  this  work  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  English  reader,  but  his  views  are  too  limited 
to  admit  of  even  mere  general  utility.  Its  author 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  vast  im- 
provements the  science  had  undergone  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
Linnasua's  last  work,  and  the. time  he  wrote;  and 
has,  therefore,  drawn  no  comparisons  between  them^ 
which,  without  innovation,  must  have  placed  the 
scitooe  in  a  more  lucid  point  of  view.  It  is  to  the 
silence  of  English  writers,  either  arising  from  want 
of  information,  from  sentiments  of  illiberality,  from 
lealousy  or  negligence,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  very 
low  state  of  entomological  (and  indeed  di  every 
branch  of  zoological  and  zootomical)  knowledge  in 
Britain,  at  the  present  period. 

Moees  Harris,  in  1782,  published  his  **  Exposition 
of  English  Insects,  &c"  illustrated  by  fifty-one  cop- 
perplates, in  4to,  in  which  he  has  given  figures  of 
about  500  species.  The  descriptions  are  in  French 
and  EngUsh;  the  specific  fiames  in  Latin,  but  many 
of  them  of  a  nature  by  no  means  to  be  tolerated,  suda 
as  Apis  Audeo,  &c. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy  we 
find  a  paper  by  Morand,  entitled,  "  Memoire  sur  les 
Vers  de  Truffes,  et  sur  les  Moudies  qui  en  provien« 
ncnt" 

"  Versuch  eines  Diarium  iiber  die  (Eoonomie 
Mancher  Insecten  im  Winter,  von  J.  S.  Semler." 

Another  interesting  work  appeared  this  year, 
^<  Nues  Magazin  fiir  die  Liebhaber  der  Entomdo- 
gie,  Herausgegeben,  von  J.  C.  Fuesly,  Winder<« 
thur."    8vo. 

In  1783  appeared  "  C.  Lib.  Bar.  De  Geer.  Genera 
et  Species  Insectorum  e  {^enerosissimi  auctoris  scrips 
tis  extraxit,  A.  J.  Retzius.  Lipsiae,  1788."  8va 
In  this  work,  insects  are  divided  into  fourteen  gronpa, 
under  the  titles,  Lepidoptera,  AUngma^  Neuropiera, 
Hymenoptera,  SyphomUa,  JDermopiera,    Hemtptetih 
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EatoMO-  Cohoptera,  fhteiifrffl,  ProboBCidmy  Sudoria,  Arce- 

logy*  ttatOf  Airkkelia,  and  CrusUuxa. 
w  y  —'^  In  the  same  Tear,  W.  Curtit  published  an  interest- 
ing little  pamp^y  '*  A  Short  History  of  the  Brown- 
Tail  Moth;*  t&e  cafeBrpillar  of  whidi  had  appeared 
in  soeh  immmMw  swanns  in  die  fields  snnpoundinff 
Lond0n>  daring  the  summer  of  1782^  and  despoiled 
so'ibany  .trees  oi  their  ^liage,  as  to  create  apprehen- 
sioos  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole  yegetable 
kingdom*  and  to  spread  such  an  alarm  throughout 
the  whdbe  populatioa  of  that  vast  metropolis^  that 
prayers  were  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  diuh^hes 
to  avert  the  8u{i|)08ed  impending  calamity.  The  db« 
ject  of  this  tract  is  to  point  out  the  absurdi^  of  these 
appcdiensions^  and  to  tham,  that  com  and  grass>  not 
bemg  the  food  of  these  voracious  animals,  would  es- 
cape their  attack. 

In  17S4s  J.  A.  B.  Beigstrssser  published  his  ele« 
mentaiy  work,  in  octavo,  entitled,  **  Entomologia 
Soolanun  in  usu  Concinnata." 

Thunberg,  in  this  year,  published  his  ^  Dissertatio 
siatens  InseeCa  Suedca." 

And  Herbst  produced  his  work,  entitled,  ''  Kurxe 
Einleitung  aur  Kenntniss  der  Inaecten,  BerUn." 
8vo. 

The'' Journal  da  Rosier" (Vols.  XXIV.  and  XXV.) 
contains,  1.  ''  M^moire  aux  THistoire  des  Abeilles, 
par  r Abb^  Ray."  9.  **  Dissertation  sur  la  sensibiliti^ 
des  Inaectes,  pr6o6dfe  de  qnelques  observations  sur 
U  Mante,  par  rAbb^  Pouret;"  and  Vols.  XXVI.  and 
XXVIL,  ibr  1785,  contain,  1.  **  Moyen  simple  de 
dess^cher  les  larves  pour  les  oonserver  dans  les 
collections    Entomologiques    4    c6t6    des*  Insectes 

3u'eUee  prodnis^nt,  par  D'Anttc."  2.  '*  Description 
e  ouelques  individus  monstrueux  de  la  Pediqulaire 
des  Bois,  par  Reynicr.'" 

''  Entomologia  Parisiensis,  sive  Catalogue  Insecto- 
rum  quss  in  agro  ParisiMisi  reperiuntur,  secundum 
Methodum  Oeaffneanum,  edente  A.  F.  De  Fouiw 
croy."    Twovdames  Idma 

Matthew  Martyn  published  this  year  in  Exeter, 
his  **  Aurelian's  Vade  Mecum."  'Die  Insects  are 
whimsioally  arranged,  according  to  the  Linnean  daa* 
ses  and  orders  of  phmts  on  whit^  th^  feed. 

<'  Historia  naturalis  Curculionum  Saecise,  anctoce 
Pabiie)  Bonsdorff,  Aea  Upsalise."    4ta 

^  NalMitsystem  aller  Bduinten  in  und  Auslandi^ 
schen  Insecten^,  &c.  von  CarL  Oostaf.  Jabhrndcy, 
Berlin,  Fortgesetzt,  von  J.  T.  W.  Herbst" 

Id  178^  Xavier  WnUea  published  an  account  of 
the  Insects  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hqie,  en« 
titled,  ''  Descriptiones  quonndam  Capensimn  Insec- 
tornm»  Erlimgs,'' 

The  «'  Journal  de  Beeicr,''  fbr  this  year  (Vola. 
XXVIII.  and  XXIX.),  ccBtain^  l.<'Observatioiiasor 
dea  Crevettes  de  BJmkan  phomhoriques,  par  MM. 
ThttUa  el  Bernard."  d.  ''  RecMrches  sur  les  Sau- 
tereUfis  et  swr  les  moQrena  de  laa  ddatru]i«»  par  M. 
Baron;-  and  Vols.  XXX.  and  XXXI.,  f»  17«7, 
contBB^  1. ''  Obscrvatiena  sw  hi  doi^  d»  hi  vie  de 
certains  Insectes,  psr  M.  IGboud.'*  2.  <'  Memoirea 
sur  quelquee  Insecte  de  Hnbsrie,  par  I'Abb^  Poi- 
ret.**  3.  **  Qfasevvatioos  sur  las  effets  de  la  figure  de 
rAnriflrfe«Crabe  des  AnCSles,  par  M.  Arthaud." 
4.  <'  Decription  de  k  JUte  lb mille  pieds  de  St  Do- 
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mingoe,  par  le  m^me."  &  ''  Lettre  de  M.  Bruy^re, 
d  M.  Thouin,  sur  im  nouvel  Insect"  6.  '^  M6moire 
sur  quelques  Insectes,  par  M.  de  la  Martini^.** 
7-  '^  Lettre  de  le  Comte  de  Raasoumousky,  sur  une 
Andgnee." 

Dominicus  Cyrillus  published  this  year  a  folio  work 
on  the  Insects  of  Naples,  entitled,  *'  Entomologia 
Neopolitana." 

A  curious  little  tract,  on  the  Gad-fiy,  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  Leipsic,  by  J.  S.  Fischer,  entitled, «'  Obser- 
vationes  de  CEstro  ovino  atque  bovino  faetae." 

*^  J.  C.  Fabridi  Mantissa  Insectorum,  Hafhise.'* 
Two  volumes  8va 

**  V.  Petagnee  Specimen  Insectorum  Ulterioris 
CalabrisB,  Francofurti  et  Moguntiee.*'    4ta 

*'  Disputatio  inauguralis  de  Coccinellfl&  Nature, 
Viribus  et  Usu,  A.  J.  O.  Linck.    Lipsiae."    4to. 

John  Adams  pubUshed  **  Essays  on  the  Micro- 
scope," in  quarto,  London. 

The  "  Journal  de  Roaier,"  Vol.  XXXIII.,  for  1788, 
OGntains,  1.  '<  Extrait  d'un  Mtooire  lu  k  I'Acad^mie 
des  Sciences,  sur  les  parties  de  la  bouche  des  In* 
sectes,  par  M.  Olivier;**  and  Vols.  XXXIV.  and 
XXXV.,  for  1789,  contain,  1.  ''  Recherches  sur  la 
Chenille  Prooessionaire  du  Pin,  per  M.  Dorthes.'* 
2.  **  M€moire  sur  quelques  esp^ce  de  Charonsons  de 
la  Guyenne  Pran^oise,  par  M.  Sonini  de  Monou- 
cour." 

A  series  of  Letters,  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  cochineal  insect  (which  had  been  discovered  at 
Madras  a  ibw  years  before),  Oom  James  Anderson, 
addressed  to  Sir  J.  Banks,  from  Madras,  were  pub- 
lished. Two  other  letters  have  been  piyi)li8hed 
since. 

In  the  same  year,  Swederus  published  a  mono^ 
graph  on  that  curious  and  interesting  genus  Cerap' 
terut,  in  a  Memoir,  entitled,  ''  Beskr^ing  poa  elt 
nytt  genus  ibland  inseetema,  horande  til  Coleop- 
tera." 

The  work  of  M*  B.  Borkhausen,  on  theLepidoptera 
of  Europe,  appeared  at  Francfart,  entitled,  "  Natuf- 
geschlchte  aer  Europaischen  Scbmetterlinge  nadi 
Systematiseher  ordnung.** 

J.  F.  Gmelin  published  his  edition  of  the  Linnean 
Sy sterna  Nahtrm,  The  Entomokj^ical  part  is  com- 
priaed  in  three  paits,  and  was  pubnshed  at  Leipde« 
The  editor  is  considerably  indebted  to  the  writings 
of  Fabrieiua;  and,  although  he  rejects  his  dasstfica- 
tion,  yet  he  has  copied  the  spedes,  and  incorporated 
them  with  the  linnean  genera,  whidi  he  has  £vided 
into  families*  answering  to  die  Fabrician  genera, 
and  has,  by  this  means,  very  maleriaily  augmented 
and  improved  the  original  work  of  LimMsus;  although 
he  has  committed  a  vast  nomhiBr  of  the  most  inex- 
eiiaable  blunders,  eflpecially  hi  his  quelatkins  and  reu 
ferences  to  plates:  He  has,  in  many  instances,  de* 
scribed  the  same  species  twice  or  three  times,  imder 
different  name&  wt  we  are  soeprised  that  his  errors 
are  so  few,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  but  a  doset 
compiler. 

In  this  year  ab»  was  published,  in  Leipimi^  a 
woA^  eotiued,  «'  NitaHehes  Alkriiq^  aus  d^  Natitr 
und  dem  gemdnen  Leben  fUr  alleney  I^eer,  von  J. 
A.  &  Oottie.'*    9V0. 

MrTboBuie  Minhatt  wrote  the  aiiieie  EMom^i 
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Entoou^-  logy  in  *'  HaU's  Encydopeedia,"  ivhieh  ia  illustrated 
logy-     by  three,  plates.    In  this  paper  he  briefly  explains 
^•^y^  tlie  Entomological  System  of  Linnseus,  and  mentions 
the  names  of  several  authors  of  eminence;  he  like- 
wise explains  the  method  of  coUecting  and  preserv- 
ing insects.  '-'^ 

In  this  year^  too,  J.  J.  Romer  published  his  ''  Ge«^ 
nera  Insectorum  Linnsei  et  Fabricii»  Iconibus  lUus- 
trata,  &c.  Vitaduri  Helvetiorum.,"  4ta  This  work 
contains  thirty-sefven  explanatoij  plates,  nearly  all 
of  which  had  previously  constituted  the  work  of 
Suker. 

The  celebrated  Olivier  published  this  year  this 
first  part  of  a  verv  voluminous  and  valuable  work, 
entitled,  '' Entomalogie,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Insectes,  avec  des  caract^res  genericjues  et  sped- 
Hques,  &c.  Paris."  4ta  From  its  title,  it  would 
seem  that  the  author  intended  to  have  treated  on 
every  class  and  order;  and^  in  conformity  with  the 
first  part,  to  have  illustrated  the  whole  with  figures. 
He,  however,  has  confined  the  book  entirely  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Cdeoptera,  which  was  rendered  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  as  a  work  of  reference,  is 
one  of  very  great  utility. 

G.  PaykuU  produced  in  this  year,  at  Upsal, 
"  Monographia  StaphyUnorum  Sueciee,"  in  octavo. 

And  C.  de  Villers  published,  at  Lyons,  a  small 
work,  under  the  title,  *'  Linnaei  Entomologia,  &c 
curante  et  augeate  C.  de  Villers,  Lugduni,"  8vo.  In 
which  the  autnor  has  availed  himself  of  the  works  of 
Scopoli,  Geoffroy,  De  Geer,  and  ^abricius. 

And  at  Leipsic,  in  Octavo,  ''  Anfangsgriinde  der 
Naturgeschichte  von  N.  G.  Leske." 

In  1790,  some  remarks  on  the  genus  Melolontha 
were  published  in  the  "  Journal  fur  die  Entomolo- 
gie,"  &C.  vor  D.  J.  Mayer. 

In  the  same  year,  a  catalogue  of  the  Insects  of 
Bohemia,  entitled,  "  J.  D.  ^reysler,  Verzeichniss 
Bohmischer  Insecten,  Frag."  4to. 

And  '*  Fauna  Estruca,  sistens  Insecta,  quae  in 
provindis  Florentina  et  Pisana  pnesertim  coUegit, 
Fetrus  Rossius,  Libumi/'  4to.  The  genus  Xenoi, 
the  type  of  the  new  order  RMpipiera,  is  first  made 
known  in  this  work. 

Also,  **  Dissertatio  Historico-naturalis,  ignotas  In« 
sectcvum  species  continens;  auctore  Conrad  Ques- 
nai,  Lundse."  4ta  This  author  is  also  the  author  of 
two  tracts,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  dieir  dates;  the 
first  is  on  Papilio,  entiued,  **  Beskrifningar  ofer  8 
nya  Svendu,  DagQarillar;"  the  second  on  a  moth, 
*^  Beskrifiiingar  ofer  en  y  Nattjaril."    ^ 

G.  Paykttl  too  produced  his  "  Monographia  Cara- 
borum  Suedse." 

L.  G.  Scriba  likewise  published  two  works,  "  Bey- 
trage  su  der  Insecten  Geschichte ;  Frankfurt"  And 
'^  Joumid  fiir  die  Liebhaber  der  Entomologie; 
Frankfurt" 

And  *'  Insecten  Kalender,  von  N.  J.  B.  Mainz." 
8vo. 

The  Journal  de  Rozier,  VoL  XXXVI.,  contains  a 
pa^r,  entitled,  "  Notice  sur  un  ph^nom^e  occasi- 
one  par  une  espece  de  Fourmi  nomm^e  par  Linnaeus 
Formica  nicra;  par  M.  Dorthes.'' 

Lastly,  the  firat  volume  of  a  great  compilation  on 
Zoology,  entitled^  ^'  Vivarium  mturse,  or  the  Natu* 


ralisf  s  Miscellanv,  by  G.  Shaw,  the  figures  by  P. 
Nodder."  A  volume  was  produced  annually  finr 
twenty-four  years,  when  the  author  died.  Several 
gaudy  insects  are  figured  in  this  work. 

In  179U  the  first  volume  of  the  ''  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Sodety  of  London"  appeared,  and  oon- 
tained  the  following  papers:  L  "  On  the  Phakam 
BombtfCB  LuhricepeSa  of  Linnaeus,  and  some  other 
spedes  allied  to  it ;  by  T.  Marsham,  Esq."  2. ''  Some 
observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Curadio  Lapa^ 
ihi  and  SUpha  gmea  of  Linnaeus;  by  W.  Curtis,  Esq.** 
3.  '^  Account  of  a  singular  conformation  in  the  Wii\gs 
of  some  Moths,  by  Esprit  Gioma."  4. ''  Descriptions 
of  two  new  speaes  of  PhaUgna,  by  L.  Bosc;"  and, 
lastly,  under  the  head  of  extracts .  from  the  minute 
book,  we  find  mention  of  a  new  Baprestis,  communi- 
cated by  Mr  Dryander. 

In  the  same  year,  **  Neuestes  Magazin  fur  die 
Ldbhaber  der  Entomologie,  herensg^ben  von  D. 
H.  Schneider;  5  hefle.     Straulsund."  8vo. 

Likewise,  ^'  Alphabetisches  Verzeichnis  der  Bxs- 
cher  Behaunten  Schmeterlinge,  &c  Von  C  C.  Jung. 
Marktbreit"  avo. 

Also,  an  interesting  work  on  some  Hymetioptem, 
entitled,  "  Naturgeschichte,  Klassification  und  No» 
mendatur  der  Insecten  von  Beinen,  Wesgen  und 
Ameisenffeschlet  Frankfort  am  Main;  von  C.  J. 
Ludwig.'  4ta 

In  1792,  Edward  D<movan  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  lus  "  Natural  Histoiy  of  British  Insects." 
8vo.  The  work  consists  of  eighteen  volumes,  whidi 
were  published  in  successive  years,  and  indudes 
figures  and  descriptions  of  a  considerable  variety  of 
spedes,  being  the  most  extensive  eluddation  of 
British  Entomology  that  luis  hitherto  been  under- 
taken. 

Thomas  M)utyn  published  in  the  same  year, ''  The 
English  Entomologist,  exhibiting  all  the  coleopterous 
insects  found  in  England,  induding  upwards  of  fi\e 
hundred  different  species,  the  figures  of  which  have 
never  been  given  to  the  public;  the  whole  accurately 
drawn  and  painted  after  nature,  arranged  and  named 
after  the  Linnean  system.  London."  4tD.  Although 
this  work  is  so  firequently  dted,  the  figures  are  near- 
ly usdess,  and  the  text  but  indifferent 

J.  C  Fabridtts  published  in  this  year  his  **  Ento- 
mologia Systematica."  A  supplement  appeared  in 
1798,  tinder  which  dkte  we  shall  mention  his  latM 
systematic  views. 

And  G.  Paykull  produced  his  **  Monographia 
Curculionum  Suedae." 

Lastly,  O.  F.  MuUer  published  his  celebrated 
work,  '^  Entomostraca  sen  Insects  testacea  quae  in 
aquis  Daniae  et  Norvegiae  rqierit,  descripsit  et  Iconi- 
bus illuttravit,  O.  F.  Miiller.  Frankfurti."  4to.  In 
this  volume,  aU  the  Entromostraca,  which  Linn6  had 
comprehended  under  the  generic  title  Manatcuhu 
(excepting  his  cancer  saUmtt  and  stagnalis),  are  ar« 
ranged  as  follow : 

I.  MoNOcuLi.  *  Uimaka*    Gen.  1.  Amynome; 
8.  Nauplius. 
••  Bivabu.  Gea.3.  Cypris;4.Cy«» 
there;  5.  Daphnia. 
»••  Cruttacei.    Gen.  6.  Cyclops;  7* 
Polypfaemus. 
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II.  BfKOcuLi.   *  Vnwalffes.  Gen.  8.  Argulus;  9* 
Caligus;  10.  Limulus. 
I  **  Bivalvet,  Gen.  11.  Lynceus. 

G.  W.  F.  Panxer,  in  179S,  published  his  ''  Bey- 
trtlge  zur  Geschichte  der  insecten.  Erkinff. ;"  and^  in 
the  same  year,  o&nunenced  the  ''Fauna  insector am 
Germanise  Initia,  6der  Deutchland  Insecten."  One 
hundred  and  nine  numbers,  each  containing  twenty- 
four  plates,  were  published  before  the  death  of  the 
author.  In  the  following  year,  179^9  he  published 
his  '*£ntomologia'Germanica.  Pars  I.  Nuremberg." 
8va  Also  "  Fanunse  Jnsectorum  Americse  Boreuis 
Prddromus;"  and  edited  ''J.  £.  Vaet  Icones  Insec- 
torum  Coleoptratorum,  &c.  illustravit  G.  W.  F.  Pan- 
aer.  Erlangae.''  4to. 

"  Neuestes  Magazine  f  iir  die  Libhaber  des  £nto- 
mologie  herausgegeben,  von  D.  H.  Schneider.  Stral« 
sund."    8va 

A  second  volume  of  the  Transactions,  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  appeared  this  year ;  in  which  are  the 
following  Entomological  papers:  1.  **  The  History 
and  Descriptions  of  four  species  of  Phalama,  by  Ikfr 
J.  Beckwltn."  9.  *'  A  new  arrangement  of  the  genus 
Papilio  of  Linnseus,  by  W.  Jones."  In  tliis  paper  a 
new  division,  the  Eomani,  is  added,  and  the  charac* 
ters  of  the  Linnean  divisions  are  very  much  amended. 

In  the  Journal  de  Rozier  (which  here,  for  the  first 
time,  appears  under  the  care  of  J.  C.  Lam^iherie), 
fi»r.  this  year,  we  find  a  paper  by  Monsieur  Luce, 
entitled,  *'  Description  d'un  Insecte  Phosphorique." 

In  1795  was  published  in  Halle,  in  8vo,  '' £nto* 
mologisches  Bilderbuch  fiir  junge  Insectensamler, 
von  J.  H.  A.  Dunker." 

"  D.  H.  Hoppe  Enumeratio  Insectorum  drca  Er- 
langani  indigenorum,  &c. ;  Observationibus  loonibus- 
que  illustrata,  Erlangas."     8va 

"  The  Papilios  of  Great  Britain,  by  W.  Lewin. 
(London."  4to.  In  this  work  the  Butterflies  of  Eng- 
land,  sixty  in  nnmb^,  and  all  that  were  at  that  time 
discovered  in  England,  are  elegantly  figured. 

The  '' Gesellschaft  Naturforschender  Freundezu 
Berlin,"  for  this  year,  contains  a  paper  entitled 
"  Bescreibung  einiger  ostindischen  Insectin,  von 
Missionarius  John  in  Tankebar." 

P.  A.  LatreiUe,  in  1796,  produced  his  "  Freda  da 
caraoteres  des  Genres,"  a  work  which  commences 
a  new  era  in  the  science  of  Entomology,  and  in 
whic^,  for  the  first  time,  the  distribution  oi  Insects, 
Crustacea,  &a  into  families,  is  indicated.  The  ge- 
nera are  characterized  by  the  modification  of  the  c»v 
gans  of  mastication.  Throughout  this  volume  we 
find  the  same  acuteness  of  olnervatlon,  that  charac- 
terizes all  the  works  of  this,  the  first  of  Entomolo- 
gists. 

Mr  Jdm  Francillon  also  published  this  year,  "  De- 
scription of  a  rare  Scarabaeus,  from  Potosi."  The 
subject  of  this  paper  has  been  nained  &  Macropus, 
by  Shaw.  It  forms  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  the 
characters  of  which  will  be  soon  given  to  the  world, 
by  W.  Madeay,  Esq.  a  inost  accurate  and  learned 
entomoloffist,  who  is  now  occupied  with  examin- 
ing the  did  genus  Scarabssus  of  Linnseus,  of  which 
his  father's  cabinet  contains  about  2000  species, 
which  ha  intends  to  arrange  into  natural  fiuuilies  and 
genera. 


The  second  volume  of  ^'Catalogus  Bibliotfaecs 
Historica  Naturalis,  Josephi  Banks,  Baroneti,"  by 
T.  Dryander,  comprehending  the  entomological 
works  of  that  immense  collection,  appeared  this 
year.*  The  contents  of  this  work  are  so  admirably 
arranged,  as  to  form  a  valuable  bibliographical  sys- 
tem of  Entomological  writers,  down  to  the  day  of  its 
publication. 

'^  Mon(^graphia  Bombyliorum  Bohemise,  Iconibus 
Illustrata,  auctore  J.  C.  Mikau,  M.  D.  Pragse." 

In  1797  appeared,  «' Natursystem  der  Ungefiti- 
gelten  Insecten,  von  J.  F.  W.  Herbst  Erster  Heft. 
Berlin."  4to.  This  volume  contains  the  Sdpuga^ 
Pkrynni,  Tkelephrani,  and  OpiUmeg,  which  are  il- 
lustrated by  coloured  figures. 

"  niustnitio  Iconographia  Insectorum  quae  in  Mu- 
sseis  Parisnis  observavit,  J.  C  Fabridus.  Auctore  S. 
J.  Coouebert."  4to. 

'' Mantissa  Insectorum  Iconibus  Illustrata,  &c. 
Fas.  1.  auctore  G.  C.  Reich,  Norimberffa?"  8vo. 

<'  The  Natural  History  d  the  rarer  Lepidopterous 
Insects  of  Georgia,  collected  from  the  Observations 
ci  M.  J.  Abbot,  by  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D."  This  w<H'k 
is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  with  about  an  hundred 
plates,  copied  firom  the  original  designs  nuide  from 
nature  by  Mr  Abbot,  to  whom  the  London  collectors 
of  insect^  are  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Georgian'  insects  contained  in  their  cabinets.  Eighteen 
volumes  of  insects,  their  larvae,  &c.  and  spiders, 
drawn  by  Mr  Abbot,  are  now  deposited  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  for  the  use  of  those  engi^^  in  the 
stud  V  of  Entomology. 

The  third  volume  of  the  <' Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London,"  containing  some  inte« 
resting  papers,  appeared  in  the  same  year.  1.  "  OU 
aervations  on  some  rare  Insects,  by  W.  Lewin."  2. 
''History  of  three  species  of  Camda,  by  the  Rev. 
W.'Kirby."  8.  *'  Observations  on  the  Economy  of 
Ichneumon  Manifestaiar,  by  T.  Marsham,  Esq."  4. 
**  Observations  on  the  Insects  that  infested  the  Com 
in  1795j  by  the  same.**  5.  A  most  interesting  and 
valuable  paper  on  '«  The  (Estrus  or  Gadftu,  by  B. 
Clark,  Esq/'  ''^     ^ 

In  1798,  J.  C.  Fabricius  published  the  supplement 
to  his  "  Entomologia  Systematica;"  which  presents 
to  us  his  system  in  its  latest  state,  and  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  here. 

Class  I.  Eleuthxbata.  Jaws  naked,  free,  bear-* 
ing  nalpL 

Cuss  II.  Ulonata.  Jaws  covered  with  an  ob« 
tuse  mouth-piece  or  galea. 

Class  III.  Synistata.  Jaws  elbowed  near  the 
base,  and  connected  to  the  lower  lip. 

Class  IV.  Pi£2ATA.  Jaws  homy,  compressed,  and 
generally  elongated. 

Class  V.  Odonata.  Jaws  homy  and  toothed; 
two  palpi. 

Class  VI.    MiTOSATA. 

Class  VIL  Uno«ata. 
ed. 

Qaas  VIIL   Polvoonata. 
the  lip. 

Class  IX.  Klxistagnata. 
the  lip. 


Jaws  horny,  arched;  no 
Jaws  horoy^  unguiculat- 
Jaws  many,  within 
Jaws  many»  without 
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J«ws  maaxy,  outade  the  lip 

Moiilh  wkh  a  tfinX  tongiie 

Month  csomposed  of  a 

Month  Composed  of  a 


CbM  X.  £a;MKATA. 
oova^  by  the  palpi* 

Ckflt  XL  G^oasATA. 
betwaeo  the  palpi. 

Ciaas  Xn.    Rynoota. 
beak>  or  articulated  sheath. 
Class  XIII.  Antluta. 
sucker. 

The  first  of  these  daases  contains  the  order  Cole- 
optera ;  the  second,  the  orders  Ortkepiera,  tkrmap*' 
iera,  and  Dictyoptera;  the  third,  the  orders  TAyra* 
fmra,  Triekopitra,  and  a  part  of  the  Natropiera ; 
the  fourth,  the  order  Hmnetumiera;  the  fiflh,  the 
Neuro^era;  the  sixth,  the  class  Myriapoda;  the 
seventn,  the  dass  Arachwnda;  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth,  the  dass  Crustacea;  the  eleventh,  the 
order  Lepidoptera;  the  twelfth,  the  mxlers  Hennptera 
and  Omaptera;,  the  thirteenth,  the  order  Dipiera. 
This  system  was  ftdlowed  by  a  yery  few  entomolo- 
gists, and  is  now  entirely  set  aside. 

In  the  same  year,  Clairville  published  an  excellent 
work  on  the  insects  of  Switzerland,  entitled,  **  £n« 
tomologie  Helvetique/  in  which  he  has  ^stributed 
them  into  the  fc^wii^  orders :  ria. 

I.  Pbtxrophora.    With  wings. 
A.  Mandibulata.    With  jaws. 
Section  1.  EfyihropUra,    Wings  crustaceous. 
lieraiopiera.    Wings  coriaceous. 
Dict^oplera.    Wings  reticulated. 
Phleboptera,    Wings  veined* 
Haustsllata.    With  a  sucker. 
HaUeriptera,    Wings  with  a  balance. 
Lepidopttra,  Wings  covered  with  powder. 
Hemmeropiera.    Wings  half  obscure,  half 

diaphanous. 
Aptera.    Without  wings. 
Haustbllata.    With  a  sucker. 
Rophoteira.    With  a  sharp  rostrum. 
Mandibulata.    With  jaws. 
Podothnera.     Runners. 


■  2. 

4u' 

B. 

Section  5, 
6. 

—: — 7- 


II. 

A. 

Sections. 

R 

Section  9- 

This  first  volume  treats  of  the  CurcuHanidag,  and 
is  illustrated  by  some  very  beautiful  plates.  Volume 
second  appeared  in  1806,  and  contains  the  CarabU 
dm  and  JDyticidcB.  Both  are  highly  interesting,  and 
are  very  necessary  to  the  library  of  an  European  En^^ 
tomologist. 

« Veraeicbniss  der  Kafer  Preussens,  &c.  von  J. 
K.  W.  Illiger,  Halle,  1798."  8va  This  highly  in- 
teresting  work  contains  the  most  accurate  descrip^* 
Uons  of  die  Prussian  insects,  and  should  find  a  place 
in  every  entomological  library. 

"  Philosophie  Entomologique,  Ac.  pour  aervir 
d'introduction  k  la  Connoissance  des  Insectes,  Ac  par 
J.  F.  Smnt-Amans,  Ac.  Agen,  an.  vii."  8va  It 
contains  descriptions  of  the  parts  which  compose  an 
insect,  and  terminates  with  an  exposition  of  the  me- 
thodical distribution  of  Insects  by  Geofiroy  and 
Linne,  oombined  with  that  of  Fabridns. . 

''Lepidoptera  Pedimontana  illnstrataa  Leonardo 
de  Prunner.    Augusta  Taurinorum."    avo. 

"  Naturgeschichte  der  schadlichen  Nadelholz-In- 
secten,  nebst  Anweisung  zu  ihrer  Vertilgung,  &c. 
von  G.  G.  Zinke,  Weimer."    8vo. 

y oigt,  in  this  very  fertile  year,  miblished  his  "  Ma- 
gazin  f  iir  den  neuesten  Zustand  der  Naturkunde  mit 
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Busduicht  auf  die  dastt  gdiorigett  HulMacaadiaf- 
ten,  von  J.  H.  Voigt    Weimer."    8vo. 

Schrank  also  pnUishad  lus  *'  Fauna  Bdca,  &c. 
Numbeitt.*    8vo» 

And,  m  the  same  yeaf,  Paykidl  published  hia 
«<  Fauna  Suedca,  Inaacia,  Upsalie/'  in  three  ocUvo 
volume^. 

**M,  C.  G.  Lefamann  de  Sensibus  extetnia  Ani* 
malium  exsangninium  Insectomm  adlioat  ac  Ver* 
mium.  Sec,  Gottingse."    4to. 

<'  Faunae  Ingricse  Prodramu8»  exhibena  Methodi* 
cam  descriplionem  Insectorum  agti  Petrepolsnsis,  &&  , 
auctore  J.  Ceddbeilm,  Leipsise. 

£.  Donovan,  this  year,  published  in  London, 
'*  Natural  History  of  the  InsecU  of  China,*  which 
was  the  first  work  that  has  appeared  on  the  insects 
of  that  vast  empire.  The  nn^ariala  composiag.  this 
volume  (which  is  in  quarto),  and  from  which  it  was 
in  a  great  manner  formed,  were  ebCauned  fiwrn  the 
first  and  most  authentic  sources,  induding  naaiy  of 
tiie  species  collected  at  the  time  of  the  embaanf  of 
Lord  Macartney.  This  work  is  ilhistratod  with  fifty 
(spperplates,  beautifully  executed. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ''  lannean  Trsnsar 
tions,"  we  find,  "An  Essay  on  the  ^^e-'like  Spot  in 
the  Wings  of  the  Locusts  of  Fahckaus,  as  indicat* 
ing  the  male  sex,  by  Professor  A.  A.  H.  lichten- 
atein." — *' Account  and  figure  of  a  miaute  Ichneu- 
mon, by  G.  Shaw,  M.  D." — "  Atmphila,  a  new  oe- 
nus  of  Hymenopterons  Insects,  induding  the  Spkeg 
sabMhsa  of  Linn6,  by  the  Reverend  W.  Kirby." — 
<«  Farther  observations  on  the  Wheat  Inteei,  &c.  by 
T.  Marsham,  Esq."—''  History  of  Tipnla  Tritid,  and 
/cAnenmeit  TijMBB,  &c.  by  the  Reverend  W.  Kirb^." 
— *'  Observations  on  the  genus  Pausns,  and  descnp* 
tions  of  a  new  spedes,  by  A.  Aftehus,  M.  D." 

The  "Journal  de  Physique  for  1793"  (Vds.  IIL 
and  IV^  contains,  1.  "  Observatians  but  les  CEstreSi 
par  B.  Claris." — "  Sur  les  Araignees  tendeuses,  com- 
munique par  P ;"  and  Yd.  LI.  lor  1799  (An. 

IV.)  contains,  ''Exposition  d'une  Methode  NatU' 
relle  pour  la  Gasaincation  des  Insectes,  parleCi^ 
tden  bum^ril." 

Few  other  works  appeared  in  this  year.  Amongst 
them  are, 

''Entomologi8cheVer8uchevonC.CrutzeK.  Wien, 
1799''    8vo. 

**  Europaladien  Fauna  odcr  Natuivesdiichte  der 
Enropilisdien  Thiere.  Von  J.  A.  £.  Goese.  Ksefier, 
Leipaic."    8va 

"  Natural  History  of  the  Slug^wonm.  By  W.  D. 
PedE.    Boston."    dvo. 

'' Jdteoires  pour  servir  i  oommcaoer  lliiatoire  des 
Araignees  Aquatiques.  Par  J,  F.  A.  O." 
•  In  1800,  Cuvier,  with  the  asaiatanoe  of  Dum^, 
published,  in  Paris,  his  *^  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Com- 
par6e,"  in  which  the  anatomy  of  Insects  is  treated  of 
at  great  length,  and  a  new  systematic  arrangement 
is  proposed,  in  idiich  Insects  are  divided  into  those 
wiUi  jaws,  such,  aa  Graihaptire*,  Newoptins,  Hyim* 
iwpteres,  CoieopUree,  and  Otkoj^ertts  and,  aeoonidly* 
into  those  that  want  jaws>  HemipUree,  Lepidoptkret, 
DipUres,  and  AnUree, 

**  Nottvelle  Classification  des  Mooches  a  deux 
ailes,  &c  par  J.  G.  Meigeni    Paris."    8va     This  is 
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l&Diaao-  the  ficit  pfodacdoii  of  a  man  who  has  enridied  the 
^^i^-    ^  daasifioation  of  DipUn,  not  only  by  deacribing  new 
^  ^pecicMy  bat  by  laying  the  groundwork  6st  thm  chi9- 
afication.    Ife  has  in  this  work  charaefeer»ed  aighty-* 
eight  genera,  aad^  at  the  end  of  eadi^  has  enumerated 
i&  species.    Many  of  the  names  proposed  have  been 
since  changed  b^  Illiger. 
'^  leonea  Cimicuin  desorrotionibas  illostratse.  Dec. 

1.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wolff.  Erlangse."  4to.  The  se- 
oond  £ucicule  appeared  in  1601. 

*'  Cimicum  in  Helvetias  aqias  et  terris  dmntitim 

fmus  in  &mtUas  redactura>  ^kc*  a  J.  R.  Scheuenbeig. 
arid."    8vo.    This  ttact  is  iUnstnted  by  figm«  of 
the  genera.  ' 

'*  G.  PayhuU,  Faona  Suedca.  Insects.  Tom.  III. 
Upsalise."    8vo. 

"  Natorsystem  der  Ungefliigelten  Insekten,  van 
J.  F.  W.  Heibst.  Viertes  Heft.  Berlin."  4ta  This 
mmber  contains  a  asonograph  on  Scorpio,  with  oo^ 
knived  figoxes. 

£.  Donovan  jmUished  in  diisyear  his  '*  Insects  of 
ladiay''  embracmg  in  a  general,  yet  scientific  view,  a 
comprehensive  display  of  the  most  rare  and  bcaatiful 
insects  peeaiiar  to  these  fertile  regions. 

"  AitJiiv  f iir  Zoolqgie  und  Zootomie.  Von  C.  R. 
W.  Wiedmann.  Bcrlm  und  Braanschweig."  In  four 
iMilomes^o. 

**  Vendchniss  meiner  Insecten  Samlung  oder  £o* 
liannlogisrfiea  ifandbudi  fiir  Liebhdber  und  Samler. 
Von.  J.  Stansi,  £»t  Heft.    Numberg.''    8vo. 

Thunberg  produced  his  "  Museum  Natundiom 
Aeademice  Upsalensis/'  &c.    4ta 

Lastly,  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ''  Bibliotheca  Hist. 
Nat.  Banksiana/*  by  J.  Dryander,  containing  seveml 
very  valuable  and  numerous  references  to  the  works 
of  Entomdiogicai  writers. 

Lamarek,  m  1801,  published  his  oddbrated  '*  l^s* 
tfyaae  des  Animauz  sans  Vert^bres,"  in  which  we  mid 
cQanderable  advances  in  £ntomolo|pcal  arrange- 
ment. The  greater  portion  of  the  Lmnean  Aptera 
he  has  placed  in  the  dasses  Crustacea,  and  his  new 
dass  Araokmdes,  The  Insecta  he  divides  into,  I. 
With  mandibles  and  maxillse.  Order  1.  CakopUreM; 

2.  OrthapUtti;  8.  NeuropUres.  11.  With  mandibles 
and  tnmk.  Order  4.  HymenopUrea,  III.  With  a 
trunk  or  sucker;  no  mandibles;  Order  5.  Lepidop* 
Ure»;  6.  Hermptires;  7*  Dhteres;  8.  ApHrea, 

**  J.  C.  Fabrudi  Systema  Eleuthentoram,  &c.  KU 
liae."    Two  vdumes  8vo. 

"  Natursystem  sJler  bekannter  inund  aulandischen 
Insecten,  8bc.  Von  J.  F.  W.  Herfost.  Der  Kafer 
neunter  TheiL  Berlin." 

**  Beitr&ge  cor  Insectenhunde,  dtc  Von  A.  W. 
Knoch.  ErsterTheil.  Ldpaig.''  In  this  work  the 
author  has  described  with  the  greatest  accuracy  se« 
vera!  new  genera  and  spedes  ^  Insects,  whidi  are 
illnstrated  by  some  exoeUent  odoored  figures. 

'*  D.  Ldunann  de  Antennis  Insectorum." 

''  F.  Weberi  Ofasarvationes  Entomologicse^  &a 
Kilifls."    8vo. 

"  nioatrstio  loonographica  Inaectoram,  8rc.  Ano* 
tore  A.  J.  Coquebart.  Tab.  Decas  11.  Parisiis. 
An.  X."    4to. 

**  SystematisGhes  Veradchniss,  von  der  Schmit- 


terlii^en,  8ec.  Von  Lehrerft  KwdtsrBltid.  fisann* 
Bchwdg.'*    8vo. 

"  Kldner  Beytng  aur  Entomologies  &c.  Von  P. 
Frost    ErsterUeft.    Eitogen."    8vo. 

''  Der  GeseUschaft  Naturforsohender  Freunde  au 
Berlin.  Dritten  Band,  Berlin,"  lor  this  y«ar,  con- 
tains, "  Zu  etner  neuen  gattnng  ^liph<».  Dardi 
Heirn  Dr  Klug." 

«^  Sed^  Europes^  6sc  Auctore  J.  H.  Laspeyvos. 
Berolini/'  This  work  is  illnstrated  by  some  very 
neat  figures  of  the  spedes. 

liner's  li^azin  for  this  year  ccaxtains,  1.  "  Nacfa* 
tragnnd  Berichtigungen  zom  V^raeichnisse der  Ka* 
fer  reussens."  S^  '*  Namen  der  In8ehten«gattangen." 

''  J.  Sturm's  Abbildungen  au  Karl  Illi^sr's  Ueber- 
fetaung.  Von  Olivier's  Entomokigpfe,  Ac  Nar- 
berg."    4to. 

"  Mwsain  fiir  Insektcnkunde,  von  K.  Illiger. 
Ersten  Esndes.  Braunschweig."  8va  Containui«r, 
1.  "  Nachtrag  und  Bericht^ungen  aum  VeraexcE- 
nisse  der  Ki&r  Preussens."  2.  '^  let  es  richtiger, 
goitts  datch  Gedecht  oder  dorch  Oattnng  auszu- 
driikken?"  4.  "  Namen  der  Insekten-Ghittungen, 
ihr  Geiutiv,  Ihr  grammatiaches  Geschlecht,"  &c.  6. 
**  Die  Deatschen  Namen  der  Insdctengftttnngen." 
6.  *'  Ncue  Insekten."  7-  "  Ueber  der  Winterauf- 
enthalt  der  Kafer,  vom  H.  Schmid."  8.  *"  Bemer- 
kungen  iiber  hmotMs  apierm,  von  F.  Hausmann/' 
The  same  work,  for  1802,  oontdns,  11.  ''  Ueber  das 
Fabiidsche  System,"  &e.  12.  "  Aufaahlung  der  Ka. 
feraattungen  nach^  der  Zahl  der  Trnssglieder."  18. 
"  Zusatze,  Berichtigungen  und  Bemerkungen  au  Fa-* 
bricii  Systema  EleuteraHorum."  14.  '' Bdtrage  au 
doi  Materialien  einer  kiinftingen  Bearbdtung  der 
Gattung  Blatdause,  von  F.  Hausmann."  15.  *'  Bei« 
merkungen  iiber  d£e  Europ&ischen  Arten  der  'vier- 
aehnten  Familie  der  Sdunetterlinge  im  lOten  fiande 
von  Herbst's  Natursystem,  &c.  Von  J.  C  Grafen 
von  Hoffmans^g."  16,"  Beschrdbuw  eines  neoen 
Wericaengs  aum  Insecteniange.  Von  T.  Kov."  17. 
"  Vorschbg  eines  neuen  auf  den  Rinpenverlanf  der 
fiiigen  gebauten  System,  von  J.  D.  £.  IVeysskr." 

We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  an- 
nounce tiie  only  purelv  scientific  work  on  Entomo- 
logy  diat  has  appesrea  in  Britain  since  the  time  of 
Bay.  It  was  published  in  1802,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Kirby,  in  two  vdumes  octavo,  entitled^  '<  Monogra- 
phia  apum  Angliae;"  a  Dissertation  on  the  Bees  of 
England.  The  author  commences  with  an  introdttc<« 
tion,  in  which  he  gives  a  general  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  branch  of  entomology,  with  re« 
marks  cm  the  various  works  treating  of  Uie  subject, 
definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  desoibing  the  genera 
and  n>edes  by  difierent  authors;  and,  aner  pointing 
out  the  oonfunon  that  had  rdgned  throughout  the 
order  If ymenoptera,  proposes  a  new  set  of  terms, 
with  comnuaits  on  termindogy  in  generd»  The  cha- 
racters of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  with  the  generic 
characters,  &c.  are  next  given,  intermixed  with  re* 
marks  on  the  economy  of  each  group.  Under  the 
head  <'  Addenda,"  we  have  some  good  remarks  on 
other  Hymenopterous  genera;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  a  series  of  outline  pktes,  explaining  the 
various  parts  of  the  mouth,  &c.  peculiar  to  each  sub* 
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diviaidD.  The  second  volame  treats  of  the  species, 
with  oocasioDal  remarks  on  the  peculiar  economy  fk 
eadu  The  descrijptions  are  minute,  and  extremely 
accurate.  It  is  a  tact  worth  relating,  that  Latreille, 
the  first  of  Entomologists,  at  the  same  time  wrote  on 
the  subject,  and  established  similar  divisions  with 
those  proposed  by  Kirby,  considerinff  each,  however, 
as  a  peculiar  ^^us.  Kirby  formed  from  the  Lin- 
nean  genus  Apis  two  genera.  Apis  and  MeUUa,  which 
answer  to  Latralle's  two  families,  ApiARiiB  and  An- 
DR£NBTJB.  LatrciUc's  divisions  are  more  numerous 
and  more  correct  than  those  of  Kirby;  but  this  arose 
no  doubt  from  the  longer  eiqperience  of  the  author, 
and  the  greater  extent  of  his  collection. 

*'  Faune  Parisienne  (Insectes^,"  &c.  par  C.  A. 
Walckenaer.  Tom.  1.  8va  In  this  work  me  system 
of  Fabricius  is  adopted. 

"  Observationes  Entomologicas,  &c  Auctore  C.  F. 
Fallen.     Lundee." 

"  Entomolpgische  Beytrage,  Von  J.  R.  Schellen- 
berg.  Winterthur."    4to. 

"  loones  Cimicum.  Fas.  S.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wolff. 
Erlangae."    4to. 

^  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Fourmis,  et  recueil  de 
Memoires  et  des  Observations  sur  les  Abeilles,  les 
Araignees,  les  Faucheurs  et  les  Autres  Insectes." 
Par  P.  A.  Latreille.  Avec  figures.  Paris,  An.  x. 
8vo.  This  admirable  work  is  worthy  the  particular 
attention  of  scientific  Entomologists. 

''  Concordance  Syst6matique,  servant  de  table  de 
matj^res  d  Touvrage  de  R^umur,  intitule ;  Memoires 
pour  servir  k  Thistoire  des  Insectes.  Par  J.  N.  Val- 
tot."     Paris,  An.  x.  4to. 

"  Kleiner  Beitrag  aur  Entomologie  in  einem  Ver* 
seichnisse,"  &c  Von  P.  Frost  Erstes  Heft.  Erlangen. 

"  Coleoptera  Microptera  Brunsvicentia,  &c^  dis« 
tribuit  Dr  J.  L.  C.  Gnivenhorst.  Brunsviga?,  8vo. 
A  most  excellent  monograph  in  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Staphylinus  of  Linne. 

The  '*  Journal  de  Fhygique"  for  this  year  contains 
"  Histoire  d'un  Insecte  ou  d'un  Crustacee,"  par  B. 
Prevost  This  treats  of  the  genus  Branchipus,  incor- 
rectly named  Branchiopoda. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  '<  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London"  contains  die  foDowing 
entomolc^cal  papers:  1.  <<  A  Dissertation  on  two 
Natural  Genera  hitherto  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Mantis."  By  A.  A.  H.  Liohtenstein.  In  this  pa- 
per, Phasma  is  first  distinguished  from  Mantis.  2. 
«  Observations  on  Aphides,  to  show  that  they  are 
the  prindpal  causes  of  blight  in  plants,  and  Uie  sole 
cause  of  the  honey-dew.  By  W.  Curtis.  3.  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Curculio  Trifolii."  By  W.  Marwick, 
Esq.  4.  <*  Farther  Remarks  on  the  same,"  by  M. 
C.  GL  Lehmann.  5.  "  Descripticms  of  some  singular 
Coleopterous  Insects."  By  C.  Schreibers.  6.  "  Ob- 
servations on  several  species  erf  the  genus  Apis, 
known  by  the  name  of  Humble  Bees."  By  P*  Huber. 
This  last  paper  is  extremely  valuable,  and  will  be 
duly  noticed,  along  with  the  others,  in  our  article 
Insecta. 

In  this  year,  Mr  C.  Stewart  published  anonymous- 
ly, in  Edinburgh,  a  valuable  little  work,  entitled 
'f  Elements  of  Natural  History/'  the  best  Xhai  has 


appeared  in  our  languajge.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  Entomology. 
We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  a  new  edition  has  late- 
ly  appeared,  in  whidi  the  author  has  not  availed 
Umseif  of  the  important  improvements  the  sdenoe 
has  acquired,  since  the  publication  of  his  first  edi- 
tion. 

(<  Observationes  Entomologies^.  Pars  I.  Auctore 
A.  Ronbeck.    Lundae,  1802."    4ta 

Mr  T.  Marsham  produced,  in  the  same  year,  his 
"  Entomdogia  Britannica,"  in  1  vol.  8vo;  and  al- 
though it  is  the  worst  work  (considering  the  vast  ad« 
vancement  of  the  science  at  the  time)  that  we  have 
seen,  yet,  as  there  was  no  other  on  the  subject,  it  has 
most  materially  excited  the  study  of  Entoioology  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  ''  Annales  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle" 
was  commenced  this  year,  and  contains  a  paper  by. 
Latreille,  entitled  '*'  Observatioaus  sur  quelquea  Gue- 
pes,  et  description  d'une  la^ve  et  d'une  espeoe  ine-i. 
dite  de  Casside."  The  second  volume,  whidi  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1803,  contains  <' Dissertation 
critique  sur  les  especes  d'Ecrevisses  oonnuea  dea 
Anciens,  et  sur  les  noms  qu'ils  leiir  ont  donnes;  par 
G.  Cuvier." 

''  De  Animalium  exsanguinium  Bespiratione. 
Auctore  J.  F.  L.  Hausmann.  Hannovene,  1803." 
4to. 

'<  X  C.  Fabricii  Systema  Ryngotorum,  &c.  Bruns- 
vigse,  1303."  8vOk  Containing  descripticMis  of  the- 
species  of  the  orders  Hemiptera  and  Qmoptera. 

*'  Genres  des  Monches  Dipt^res  representea  en 
xlii.  Planches  projett^es  et  dessinees  par  M.  J.  K. 
Schellenberg,  et  expliquees  par  deux  amateurs  de 
FEntomolpgie.  Zuric.  1803." 

*'  Mondgraphia  Siricum  Germanise^  atque  generum 
illis  annumeratorum  Auctore  D.  F.  Klug,  cum  taba- 
lis  sereis  coloratis  8.  Berolini,  1808."  4ta  This 
work  contains  observations  on  the  genera  Oryssus 
and  Sirex,  with  descriptions  of  the  species. 

"  Vorschlag  zu  einer  neuen  in  die  Classe  det 
Glossaten  einzufuhrenden  Gattung  Platypteryx  von 
J.  H.  Laspejnres.    Berlin,  1803."    4to. 

"  Index  Alphabeticua  in  J.  C.  Fabricii  Systems 
Eleatheraterum  genera  et  species  continens.  Helm- 
stadii,  1803."    4to. 

'*  Der  Gesallchaft  Naturforschender  Freunde  zu 
B^lin.  Vierter  Band.  Berlin,  1803."  Contains,  1. 
"  Herm  S.  Laspeyres,  Vorslaf  zu  einer  neuen  in  die 
Klasse  der  Glossaten  einzttfuhrenden  Gattung."  2. 
"  Herr  Prediger  Herbst,  Beschreibung  einiger  hochst- 
seltener  Heuschrecken." 

"  Versuche  iiber  die  Insecten.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Verbreitung  der  Niitzlichen  und  Wissenswiirdigen 
aus  der  Insectenkunde  von  C.  A.  Schmid  Ester  Theil. 
Gotha,  1803." 

'/  Entomologisdie  Hefte,  &c  Frankfort  am  Main. 
1803,"  8vo.  This  work  was  conducted  by  Dr  J.  J. 
Hoffmann,  Dr  J.  D.  W.  Knoph,  P.  W.  J.  Miiller, 
and  J.  M.  Linz.  It  contains  several  admirable  mo- 
nographs, on  Hister,  Haltica,  and  Dorcatoma,  which 
are  illustrated  with  coloured  figures  very  neatly  exe- 
cuted. 

<<  Magaain  fur  Insectenkunde,  heraosgegeb^  von 
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EnUNiio-  Ehri  Illiger.  Zweiter  Band.  Braunschweig."  Con- 
logy-  tains,  *'  1.  Vertheidigung  der  Fabrichschen  Systems, 
'•■■"Y^"^  von  J.  C.  Fabridos/'S.  "  Nachcrift  der  Herausgebers , 
stt  vorstehenden  Aufratze^"  9.  '*  Etwas  iiber  Gat- 
tung,  Gattnngakennzeichen  und  Gattungsbenunnung 
von  J.  C%  G.  Karsten."  4.  •*  J.  H.  LSpeyres  Kri- 
tifldie  Revision  der  neuen  Ausgabe  der  Systematise 
c^en  Venseichnisses  von  der  Schmetterlingen  der 
Wienem^^ende."  5.  *^  Auseinandersetzung  von  zwei 
unter  dem  namen  Runka  bischer  verweichsalten 
Tag&Iter  Arten.  P.RunkavoidiP.Medesicate:'  6. 
*'  Verseichniss  der  in  Portugal!  einheimische  Kafer 
Erste  Leifening."  7.  '*  J.  W,  MciMi's  Veraeudi  eincr 
neuen  Gattungs-Eintheflungder  £uropaisdien  Zwei- 
fliigUgen  Insecten."  8.  *'  Literaturw"  Q.  «  Vermisdite 
Nachnchen  und  Bemerkunffen." 

A*  H.  Hawortb  published  the  first  part  of  an  ela- 
.borate  work,  entitled  Lepidoptera  Britannica>  the 
object  of  which  was  to  give  descriptions  of  the  va- 
rious spedes  of  that  beautiM  order  which  inhabit 
Britain.  The  task  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  the 
author  has,  in  our  opinion,  acquitted  himself  with 
considerable  credit  Two  other  parts  have  since  ap- 
peared, but  the  work  is  still  incomplete,  one  part 
atill  remainiiig  unpublished. 

<<  Voyage  en  Hongrie,  &c.  par  R.  Townson.  Tra- 
duit  de  1' Anglais  par  Cantwell.  Tom.  S.  Paris,  1 803." 
dvo.    The  original  appeared  fn  1797. 

<^  D.  J.  F.  Blumenbiach's  Handbuch^er  Naturges- 
chite.  Gottiogeli."  6vo.  The  seventh  edition.  A 
French  translation  appeared  at  Mentz  during  the 
san^e  year. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  Volume  of  the  Annales  du 
Mttsuem,  two  papers  by  LatreiUe.  1.  Observations 
sur  I'Abeille  parietine,  &c.  et  Considerations  sur  le 
genre  auquelle  se  rapporte:  S.  Des  Laugoustes  du 
Museum  National  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 

J.  C.  Falnricius  puUished,  in  1804,  his  '*  Systema 
Piesatorum,  &c.    Brunsvigae." 

And  J.  W.  Meigen  his  cdebrated  ''  Klassificazion 
und  Beschreibttng  der  Europaischen  Zwdfliigligen 
Insecten  (Diptera,  Ltnne),  Braunschwdg.  Ester 
Band."  4to. 

'^  Archiv  fur  die  Systematiche  Naturgeschite  he- 
jrauff^eben  von  Dr  F.  Weber,  und  Dr  D.  M.  H. 
Mohr.  Ersten  Bandes,  Erstes  Stiikk.  Leipzig. 
1804." 

"  Icones  Cimicum.  Fasc.  IV.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wolff. 
Erlangce,  1804.''4to. 

James  Sowerbv  publbhed  the  first  number  of  Us 
"  British  Miscellany,"  in  8vo.  The  few  insects  fi- 
gured are  highly  mteresting,  but  tiie  work,  from 
want  of  a  lib^al  support,  was  never  continued  be- 
yond 12  or  15  numbers. 

The  seventii  volume  of  the  ''  Transactibns  of  the 
Linnean  Sodety  of  London"  appeared  this  year,  in 
which  b  a  paper  by  William  Roxburgh^  M.  D.  on 
"  The  Tussech  and  Arrindy  Silkwoitns  of  Bensal," 
which  the  author  informs  us  produce  the  PhaJsenB 
Mylitta  Bmry  ii.  T.  V.  f.  1 ;  and  die  P.  Cyntiiia 
'       Drunf  ii.  T.  VL  f.  2.  ' 

The  '^  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  par 
^usieurs  ProfesseUrs  du  Museum,  ftc."  comment. 
The  entomological  part  b^  Professor  Dum^riL 

The  Journ^  de  Physique  for  the  year  ccmtains 


**  Essai  BUT  I'Entomologie  m^dicale,  par  Cbauma^ 
«on. 

'^  lUustrationes  Insectorum  Iconographica,  &c. 
Auctort  A.  J.  Coqucbert  Tab.  Dec.  III.  Parisiis, 
An.  X.  (3804)."  4ta  In  it  are  published  figures  of 
the  species  described  by  Fabridus,  from  the  Pari- 
sian cabinets. 

^'  Notice  des  Abeilles  proprement  dits;  par  La- 
treille."    AnnaL  du  Mus.  Tom.  IV. 

"  Natursystem  aller  bekannter  in-und  Auslandi- 
schen  (nsecten.  Von.  J.  F.  W.  Herbst  Der  Schmet- 
terlinge  mit  50  illumen.    Berlin,  1804."    4ta 

lUiger's  MagaaiR  for  this  year  contains,  ."  I.  Fa- 
milien,  Gattungen,  und  Horden  der  Kafer,  ColwpU* 
ra^  von  P.  A.  Latreille:  2.  Namenwdser  der  Fami- 
lien  und  Gattungen  in  Latreille's  System  der  Kafer: 
S.  Zusatge,  Benchtigungen  und  Bemerkungen  ^u 
Fabricii  Systema  Eleuteratorum.  Tom.  1.:  4.  Alpha- 
betisches  VerseichnisiB  zu  J.  Hiibner'^  Abbildungen 
der  Papilionem  mit  biegefagten  Synonymen  von  J. 
C.  Grrafen  yon  Hoffmansegg:  5.  Essbare  Inseden 
und  eine  neue  art  vom  Spinnen :  6.  Neuere  Inseo- 
tenwerke:  !•  Vorschlag  einer  neuen  Todtungsme^ 
thode  der  Insecten  von  M.  J.  Bohm,  und  Verti^ng 
der  Borkkafers,  Ptinus  Far,  von  Malinowsky:  8. 
Vermischte  Bemerkungen."  The  same  work  for 
3805  contains  the  following  highly  interesting  pa- 
pers: **  \.  J.  H.  Laspejrres  bitishe  Revision  der 
neuen  Ausgabe  des  Systematischen  Verzdchnisses 
von  der  l^hmetterlingen  der  Wiemergegend;  11. 
Theil :  2.  Zuoatze,  Berichtigungen  und  &merkun* 
gen  zu  Fabridi  Systema  Eleuteratorum,  Tom.  II:  3. 
Beitrage  zur  Naturgeschite  des  Halbdelugen  Leudit^ 
kafers,  Lampyris  hempitera.  Tab.  von  P.  W,  J.  MuU 
ler :  4.  Bemerkungen  uber  die  Fussgliederzahl  ein^ 
iger  Kafergattungen  in  Bezichung  auf  lUiger^s  Ab- 
lumdlung  uber  diesen  Gegenstand  in  dem  Macazin 
fur  Insectenkunde.  I.  B*  p.  185.  von  P.  W.  J.  Mul- 
ler:  ^  5.  Die  Hauschrekkenziige  in  mittaglichen 
Africa.  Ausziige  ans  Barrow's  Bdse  in  dbr  Kdonien 
auf  den  Vorgeberg  der  Gattung  Hofihuxig." 

A  very  interesting  work  on  the  various  animals 
that  produce  a  phosphorescent  appearance  in  the  sea 
was  published  this  year.  It  contains  figures  of  seven 
new  minute  spedes  of  Edriophtiialmous  Malacostraca. 
The  book  is  entitled,  "  Phbsphoresoentia  maris  qu»- 
tuordecim  LaCentium  Animalculohim  novis  specie 
bus  illustrata  a  Dominico  Viviani,  &c.  cum  Tabulis 
sereis  quinque.    Genuse,  1805."  4ta 

"  Tableau  des  Aranddes,  &c.  par  C.  A.  WalckA- 
naSr.  Paris,  1805."  8vo.  This  Work  comprehends 
the  characters  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral fiumily  Araneide,  with  excellent  observations  on 
the  parts  comprising  the  mouths,  &c.  of  this  intereal- 
ing  group. 

"  Kritische  Revision  der  Insectenfirane  Deutch- 
lands,  nach  der  System  bearbdted  von  Dr  G.  W.  F. 
iPanzer..  I.-^xcvi.  Heft  1.  Band^oi.  Niirmberg, 
1805."  12mo. 

*'  J.  C.  Fabridi  Systema  Antliatorum,  &c  Brun- 
vigsB,  1805."  8vo. 

"  6.  A.  Goldfuss  Enumeratio  Insectorum  Eleuthd- 
ratorum  Capitis  Bons  Spd  totiusque  Afiricee,  cum 
tabula  aerea.1  Erlangae,  1805."  8va  Eight  new  spe* 
cies  are  described  and  figured 
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"  Fauna  Auilri«,  odor  Beadimbang  der  otter- 
teichiachen  liaeden,  &c.  Von  G.  Dnftschmid.  £i- 
ter  TheiL  Litu  und  Lmpsig.  1805."  8vo. 

''  Dentachlaiidi  Iiuecten*  Voo.  J.  Stona.  1.  Bind- 
choi.  Kafier.  Kiirembei^^  1805.  mit  80  Kup&rtap- 
eln."  8va 

*'  Insectes  recuiUes  en  Afirique  et  en  Ameriqae, 
&C.  par  Paliaot  de  Beauvois.    Paris."  foh 

£,  Donovan  gave  to  the  world  another  work  on 
exotic  inaectiy  in  quarto^  entiUed,  *'  An  £pitome  of 
the  Insects  of  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &c" 
This  publication  is  extremely  valuable,  the  figum 
genoeally  very  correct,  and  the  work  is  rare,  few 
ooms  having  been  published. 

Xastly,  '' VoUstandige  Naturgeschite  der  Schftd- 
lichen  Forstinsecten,  &c.  Von  X  M.  Becfasteine  und 
G.  L.  Scharfenberg,  mit  13  Quartkup&m.  Leipxig." 
4I0U 

In  1806,  C.  IXuniril  publiahed  his  ''  Zoolo^ 
AnaljTtiqtte,  on  M^thode  Naturelle  de  ClaasificatioB 
dee  Animaux,  &c.  Paris."  8vo.  In  which  the  Intecta 
and  Arackmoida  are  classed  together.  All  the  gen^ 
ra  are  given  in  tables,  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 

P.  A.  LatreiUe  produced  the  first  volume  of  his 
<*  Genera  Crustaoeorum  et  Insectorum.  Paris."  8va 
Two  more  volumes  appeared  during  the  following 
year,  and  a  fourth  in  I8O9.  This  is  oy  far  the  best 
systematic  work  hitherto  published ;  but  as,  in  our 
artide  Insbcta,  we  shall  follow  the  general  outline 
of  his  system, /it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  on 
die  subiect  in  this  place. 

Dr  (j.  W.  F.  Panaer  published  a  tract  on  Hyme- 
noptera,  entitled  **  Entomologischer  Versuch  die  Jii- 
rineschen  Gattui^en  de  Linnescben  Hyroenoptera 
naoh  dam  Fabrieiusscfaen  System  zii  Priiffin,  &b. 
Nurmben»."  8vo. 

**  Handbuch  der  Neuesten  Entdeckungen  in  der 
Hielmittelkhre,    von   K.  F.    Burdach.      Leipzig." 

**  S>vtnak  Entomologi  ab  C.  Iser.  Linkoping." 
8vo. 

''  Svensk  Zoologi,  eller  Svenska  IMurens  Historia, 
boriad  ad  C.  Queanal,  forsUtt  ab  O.  Swarta,  utgifver 
med  111iiminerand»  figurer  ab  J.  W.  Palmsturch. 
Stockholm."  8vow 

''  Die  Schmetterling  Sachena,  &c.  Von  F.  Ock- 
senheimer.     Erst  Th.  Leipzig.  I8O6."  8vo. 

''  Entomologie  Helvetique,  &c.  Tom.  IL  Zurich, 
1 806."  8  va  This  volume  treats  of  the  Oarabidae  and 
Dyticidae. 

"  Monpgraphia  Coleopterum  Micropterum,  auctere 
J.  L.  C.  Gravenborst.    GottingK,  1806."  8vo. 

'*  Natur83rstem  aller  befannter  in  und  Ausland- 
ischen  lasecten,  &c.  Von  J.  P.  W.  Herbst  Beilin, 
J806."8vo. 

The  seventh  vohtme  of  the  *^  Amiales  da  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle"  contains,  I.  A  Memoirs  by 
Drandebart  de  F^nuasac  fils,  on  two  new  species  of 
Entomostraca  and  Hydrachna:  2.  An  excellent 
Dissertation,  on  the  Argukis  foliaceus,  the  whole 
history  of  which  is  admirably  detailed:  8.  A  ipacgm 
by  LepeUitier,  on  sevend  new  species  of  the  family 
ChryaididGs,  with  good  remarka  on  the  group  in  ge- 
neral, accompanied  with  figures. 

Illiger's  Magazin^  tooj  contains  some  higUy  in* 


teresting  papers:  1.  '' Ziinge  zur  Termhiolqgie  der 
Znaekten:"  2.  ^*  W.  Kirby's  Famien  der  beinenavten 
Insekten  mit  Zuzaraen,  Naturweisungen  und  BenMsr* 
kunaen:"  8L  ''  Ester  Nachtrag  zu  des  Graffin  von 
Homnanaegg  AlphabetiaeheD  Verzeichniase  von 
Hnbuer's  Papflionem.  Dmch  denselben."  4. ''  Beaeb* 
reibung  der  um  Odenbach  in  Departement  vom 
Donncarberg  blobrachten  Schlaamikafier,  Limnina 
JUiger,  von  P.  W.J.  Muller."  5.  '< Besehretbni^ 
einer  neuen  kaferguttung:  Macroaychus,  mit  der 
Beschreibung  einer  neuen  art  vcm  Pamus,  von  P. 
W.  J.  Miillcr."  &  "  Nachtrag  zn  der  Zusilrtwn,  Be- 
meriningen  und  Beriditigungen  zu  Fabridi  S3r8teaia 
Cleuteratorum :"  7. ''  Mittel  gegon  die  Blattkuse."-^ 
The  same  work  for  1807  contains,  I.  A  paper  on 
160  species  of  Heltica:  2.  A  puper  on  Portuguese 
Insects ;  and,  5.  what  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
of  all.  An  analysis  of  Fabricius  Systeraa  Glossatomm, 
as  far  down  as  Sphinx. 

L.  Jurine  published  his  **  Nouvdle  mMiode  de 
Classer  les  Hymenoptires  et  les  Dipt^res.  Avec  fi- 
gures. Tom.  I.  Hymenopteres.  Geneve^  1807 "  4lo. 
An  analysis  was  published  in  the  Jounud  de  Phyiiqne 
of  the  same  year.  The  author  has  pcoposed  to  ar- 
range into  genera  the  two  orders  menOMied  in  bis 
title,  solely  from  the  wing4NHies,  a  method  by^no 
means  new,  having  been  before  proposed  by  Moaes 
Harris,  and  adopted,  to  a  certam  extopt,  by  itfker 
writers. 

The  first  part  of  the  ''  Transactiona  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London"  was  published  this  year, 
and  contains  notices  of  several  insects  not  before  ob- 
served in  Great  Britain. 

An  elegant  work  m  Ae  finer  exotic  Butterflies 
appeared,  entided  ''  Coloured  Specimens,  to  illus- 
trate the  Natural  History  of  Butterflies,  fnm  the 
collection  of  Mr  Lee  of  HammersmidL"  This  pub- 
lication is  illustrated  by  twenty  copperplates,  so  ad- 
mirably coloured  as  to  resemble  high}y4iiiished 
drawings. 

'*  Observationes  'EntomologiK.  Pan  If.  audore 
D.  Danielsson,  Lundss,  1807"  4ta 

"  Observationes  Entomologie.  Pars  III.  auctore 
P.  N.  Bk>ek,  Lunds,  1807."  4to. 

"  Monographia  Cantharidam  et  ^Machieruffi  Sue* 
dto,  auctore  J.  E.  Arvheniua,  Lvndaa,  1807  " 

''  Monographia  Cimicimi  Suecia?,  auctore  C.  F. 
FalMn,  Haftiiae,  I8O7."  8va 

«  Deutschlands  Fauna,  &c  Von  J.  Sturm.  V. 
Ubtheilung.  Die  Insecten.  Zweites  B&ndchen.  Kofer. 
Mit  8S  Kupfertafeln.  Nurmbevg,  1807.**  l^moi 

''  Die  Schmetterlinge  von  Europa.  Ton  F.  Oe^ 
senheimer.  Est  Band.  Leipeie,  1807."  Sva 

In  the  "  Nouveau  Bulletin  dea  Sciences,  par  le  8a« 
ciM  Philomatique  de  Paris,  Ton.  I.  1807"  4to. 
are  the  following  ^ood  jpapers:  1.  •*  M6aoire  sut 
les  Moeurs  de  Ceratma  albilabria,  Zjtfr.  par  M.  £^. 
nola."  2.  '^  Note  sur  que^ues  habitudes  des  Abeil- 
les-bourdons,  par  A.  de  Petit-Thouara." 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  <*  Annalea  dte  Museum" 
contains,  **  Memoire  sur  les  Mcsurs  de  Ceratina  alM^ 
kbris.  Par  M.  Spmoh." 

The  <'  Gesellschaft  Natarisvaebeiider  F^eundto  zu 
Berlin,  1807,"  contains,  I.  '<  Aiten  vwt  Krebsea,  von 
Schneider."     2.  '*  Anatomic  der  I>uraikaBaki  and 
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der  Geschlecbtstheile  Venn  Carabus  monilis^  vom  Dr 
Ramdolu'/'  3.  ''  Uber  das  Leuchten  der  Fulgorem^ 
ala  Nachtrag  zur  vorhergehender  Abhandlung^  von 
Graf  Hoffinansegg."  4.  "  Uber  die  Geschecntver- 
flchiedenbeit  der  Piezaten^  vom  Dr  F.  Klug."  5. 
*'  Monognmbie  der  Elateren  mil  leuchtenden  Fleckeii 
auf  dem  Halsschilde,  von  K.  Illig«r."  6.  ''  Oxsea, 
eine  neue  gattung  aus  derOrdnung  der  Piezaten, 
von  F.  Klug."  7<  "  Species  Apiarum  Familiae  novas 
descripsit^  &c.  F.  Klug."  8.  *'  £in  neuer  Merkwdr- 
diger  Henc^s,  beschrieben,  von  F.  Klug."  Tbe 
same  work  for  1808  contains,  1.  ^*  Ueber  die  Ges- 
chlecbtsversdiiedenheit  der  Piezater,  von  D.  F. 
Klug."  2.  "  Ueber  die  Gattung  Cypris  MiilUr, 
vom  F.  A.  Ramdohr."  S.  "  Beytrag  zur  Naturge* 
schicbte  der  Vespa  Crabro,  von  Malinowsky."  4. 
"  Tinea  sodella  und  colonella,  die  beiden  Gesch- 
lechter  einer  Art,  von  S.  Laspeyres."  5.  *'  Die 
Blattwespen  nacb  ibren  Gottungen  and  Arten'  Zu8« 
ammengestellt,  vom  F.  Klug."  This  last  paper  bas 
since  beexk  followed  up  by  several  others  on  the  same 
subject ;  they  contain  most  accurate  descriptions  of 
all  the  species  of  Terthedo  Lmniy  that  have  been  hi- 
therto discovered. 

The  second  part  of  Schonber^s  *'  Synonomia  In- 
sectorum"  came  out  this  year ;  and  a  very  interesting 
work  on  the  Insects  of  Sweden,  "  Insecta  Suedoa 
descripta  a  L.  Gvllenhall,"  Tom.  I.;  comprehending 
the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Coleoptera  that 
we  have  yet  seen.. 

The  nmth  volume  of  the  '<  Transactions  of  the 
linnean  Society  of  London"  contains,  1.  An  excel- 
lent *'  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Apion,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Kirby."  2.  "  Some  observations  on  the  Wheat 
Insect,  supposed  to  be  the  Wire-worm,  by  T.  Wal- 
ford,  Esq.  with  notes  by  T.  Marsham,  Esq."  3. 
"  Descriptions  of  naUxka^  a  new  venus  of  Coleop* 
terous  Insects,  from  New  Holland,  oy  T.  Marsham, 
Esq."  This  genus  had  long  before  been  established 
by  Olivier,  under  the  name  Paropsis. 

"  Die  Schmetteriinge  von  Euiopa.  Von  F.  Och- 
aenheimer.  Est  Band."  8va 

The  **  Annales  du  Museum,  Tom.  XI."  contains 
<'  Notice  biograph.  sur  J.  C  Fabricius.  Par 
LAtreiUe."  And  Vol.  XII.  of  the  same  work,  for 
1809,  contains,  1.  *^  Nouvelles  observations  sur  le 
roaniere  dont  plusieurs  insectes  de  Torder  hym^nop- 
teres  pourvoient  ^  la  subsistance  de  leur  posterite ; 
par  Latreille."  This  memoir  consists  of  some  very 
interesting  observations  on  the  economy  of  the  genera 
Bembex,  Phiknthus,  Anth<^hora,  and  Pamopes. 
i.  "  Comparison  des  organes  de  la  mastication  des 
Orthopt^res,  avec  ces  des  autres  animaux  i  per  Mar- 
cel de  Serres."  The  learned  authw  of  this  paper  de- 
tails the  variations  presented  in  this  teeth  of  the 
nriandibles,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out  Uie  func- 
tions he  believes  them  to  be  destined  to  perform,  in 
omnivorous,  graniverous,  and  camiyorous  orthoptera. 
He  says,  that  the  carnivorous  have  only  thex^nine 
teeth;  the  herbivorous  genera  have  incisors  and 
grinders,  and  the  omnivorous  have  canine  and  grind- 
ers, but  that  the  latter  are  smaller,  and  the  former 
less  pointed  than  in  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
genera.  3.  "  Mdmoire  sur  ies  Metamorphoses  da 
grand  Hydrophile/'  par  M.  Miger. 
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**  Essai  sur  I'^ntomologie  du  Departement  du  Entomo. 
Puy-de-dome.     Par  J.  B.  L,  Monographic  des  L»-      ^^7* 
meili-antennes.    Clermont,  1809"  8vo»  ^"^'v  ■■' 

The  ''  Der  Gesellschaft  Naturforschender  Fminde 
2u  Berlin,"  1809,  contains,  **  Bemerkungen  nber  die 
Lebenverhaltnisse  der  Coccinellen  tibenianpt,  und 
der  Coccinella  hieroglyphica,  Fabr.  insbesonder  vom 
P.  D.  Reich.*' 

The  "  Journal  de  Physique,  Tota.  LVIII.'*  of  this 
vear,  contains,  "  Memoir  sur  Ies  yeux  composes  et 
Ies  yeux  lisses  des  Orthopt^res,  &c.  par  Marcel  de 
Serres." 

*'  F.  A.  Bonelli,  Observations  Entomologiques, 
Turin,  1809,"  4to,  containui^  a  monograph  on  the 
European  genera  of  the  Lmnean  genus  Carabus, 
which  he  has  admirably  divided  into  natural  genera, 
and  distributed  them  into  stirpes.  It  is  a  complete 
model  for  classification. 

The  "  Berlin  Magazine  for  1809"  cmitains,  ''  Be- 
merkungen iiber  die  Sebensverhaltnisse  de  Coccirel- 
lem,  &c  Von  Reach." 

"  G.  Bayle  Saggio  intorno  agli  Insetti  n  oovi,  &c. 
MOano,  1809"  8vo. 

The  ''  Annales  du  Museum,"  Tom.  XIII.  of  the 
year,  contains,  1. ''  Latreille  sur  le  genre  Anthidium 
de  Fabricius,"  &c.  in  which  the  species  are  very  well 
described.  2.  ''  Jules  de  Tristan;  M6moire  sur 
euelques  crustac^s  trouv^  sur  Ies  edtes  de  Poitou." 
In  tms  paper  five  species  61  our  genera  Dynamene, 
Nsesa,  and  Idotea  are  described  and  figured. 

In  1810,  Latreille  published  his  "  Considerationa 
sur  rOrdre  naturelle  des  Crustac^s  des  Arachnides, 
et  des  Insectes."  8vo.  A  most  excellent  little  ma« 
nual  for  the  scientific  student. 

<'  Die  Schmetterlinge  von  Europe.  Von  F.  Och- 
senheimer.  Ditter.  Band." 

**  Specimen  Entomolo^cum  ^ovam  Dipterae  de« 
ponendi  methodum  exhibens.  Auctm«  M.  Rodhe. 
Lund.  1810."  8vo. 

In  the  ''  Nouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences,"  we  find 
a  paper  on  a  new  genus  of  Diptera,  named  Nemes- 
trma  by  LatreUle,  by  Olivier. 

«'  E.  F.  Germar,  Systematis  Glossatonlm  Prodro- 
mus,  sistens  Bombycum,  species  secundum  oris  par^ 
tium  diversitates  in  nova  genera  distributosa.  Sec- 
tio  1.  Leipzic,  1810."  4ta  Of  tl^is  work  we  shall 
say  more  under  the  article  Insecta. 

'<  Insecta  Sudca  descripta  a  Leonardo  GyUen- 
hall,  T(Mn.  I.  par  2.  Scaris,  18J0."  This  ^  treats 
of  the  CidndeUdae,  Caribids?,  Staphylinidae,  Me- 
kudae,  &c.  and  is  equal  to  the  first  part  in  merit 

The  '*  Berlin  Magasin"  contains,  1.  "  Einige  neue 
Piesatengattungen,  von  Dr  F.  Klug;"  and  the  same 
work  for  1811,  I.  "  Ichneumones  addti  in  genera  et 
familias  diversi  a  Dr  Nees  ab  Esenbeck." 

''  Icones  Cimicum.  Fas.  V.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wolff. 
Erlangs,  1811."  4to. 

^'  G.  A  Paykuli,  Monagraphia  Hist^roidum.  Up- 
saliae,  1811.  Cum  tablis  13.  aereis."  *8vo.  This  is  by 
(ax  the  best  production  of  this  author.  In  it  he  has . 
described  and  figured  all  the  species  he  had  an  op* 
portunity  to  examine,  and  h^s  separated  certain  spe- 
des  under  the  generic  title  Holotepta;  he  has,  how- 
ever, figitfed  the  larva  of  a  Dipterous  Insect,  for  that 
of  his  new  genus« 
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The  aeoond  pui  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  *'  Trans- 
tctions  of  tihe  Linnean  Society  of  London"  contains, 
1.  "  Descriptions  of  several  new  species  of  Apron, 
by  the  Reverend  W.  Kirby."  9.  **  Some  account  of 
an  insect  that  was  taken  alive  out  of  a  desk  that 
had  been  made  for  more  than  twenty  years,  by  T. 
Marsham,  Esq." 

The  Annales  du  Museum,  Tom.  XVII.  et  XVIII. 
contain,  1.  **  Memoir  anatomique  sur  un  nouvelle 
esp^oe  du  genre  Brachinus,  par  L.  Dufour,"  in  which 
the  author  shows  us  the  organs  by  which  this  genus 
of  Insects  prepare  and  emit  the  fumes  and  cause 
the  explosion  by  which  their  economy  is  character- 
ized. This  paper  is  republished  in  Vol.  IlJt.  of  the 
Nonveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences  for  1812.  2.  <'  De 
I'Odorat  et  des  Orcanes  qui  paroissent  en  Sntre  le 
siege,  chez  les  Orraont^res,  par  Marcel  de  Serres;" 
wherein  he  combats  tne  generally  received  opinion 
that  Insects  smell  by  their  antennae  or  respiratory 
tradieae,  and  seems  disposed  to  think  that  the  Orthop- 
tera  probably  receive  this  impression  through  the  me- 
dium <tf  the  membranaceous  points  of  their  palpi. 

In  the  Berlin  Magazine  for  1811,  there  is  a  paper 
by  Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  on  the  Icbneumones  ad- 
aciti. 

The  same  work  for  1812,  Tom.  XIX.  contains  a 
Memoire  by  Latreille,  entitled,  *'  Sur  un  Insecte  qui 
les  Andens  r^putoient  fort  venimeux,  et  qu'ils  nom- 
moient  Bupreste,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
the  Buprutis  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  Meloe, 
or  an  insect  of  the  same  natural  family. 

*'  A.  Ahensii,  Fauna  Insectorum  Europss.  Fas.  I. 
Ic.  XXV.  Halse.  1812,  12mo." 

"  Insectes  de  TAm^rique  Equinoctiales,  &c.  Par 
Latreille.  Seconde  Partie.  Paris,  1812."  fol. 

*'  Fauna  Austrian  Zwenter  Thiel.  Linz  un  Leip« 
zig.  1812."  8vo. 

"  Observationes  Entomologiques  traduites  et  ex- 
traites  d'un  ouvrage  inedit  intitule.  J.  N.  Vallot, 
Insectorum  incun^ula  juxta  methodicum  disposita, 
&C.  Paris,  1812*"  The  Insects  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

"  £.  F.  Germar  Systematis  Glossatorium  prodro- 
mus,  &c.  Sectio  II.  Leipsise,  1812.'^ 

"  G.  R.  Treviranus  iiber  den  Bau  der  Arachnider. 
Erlaneae,  1812." 

In  3ie  fertile  year,  1813,  were  published,  "  K.  A, 
Ramdohr  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Verdauungswerk- 
zeoge  der  Insecten,  Halle.  Mit  30  Kupfertafem." 
4to. 

"  Insectes  de  I'Amerique  Equinoxiale,  Par  La^ 
treille.     Paris,  1813.  Partie  11."  fol. 

"  Memoirs  de  TAcademie  Imperiale  des  Sciences 
de  St  Petersbourg,  Tom.  IV.  St  Petersbourg,  1813." 
Contains,  1.  "  Cdeoptera  rostrata  Capersia,  a  C.  P. 
Thunberg  illustrata." 

''  E.  F.  Germar,  Resie  nach  Dalmatien  und  in  das 
Gebiet  von  Ragusa.  Leipzig,  1813.  Mit  Kupfem." 
8vo. 

"  L.  Gyllenhal,  Insecta  Svecica,  Tom.  I.  Pars.  3. 
1813."  Contains  the  continuation  of  the  Coleopterous 
families  Bruchidse,  Cusculiooidse,  Erotylelida?,  and 
Chrysomelidse. 

"  Specimen  novam  Hymenoptera  disponendi  me- 
thodum  exhibens,  &c.  Auctoribus  C.  M.  HeUestrom, 


C.  J.  Danielson,  et  C.  A.  Lundman.    Lundae,  1813."    Eotomo. 
4to.     In  this  work,  the  Hymenoptera  are  distribut-       '"ST* 
ed  into  eighteen  families,  and  seventy-one  ffeners^  ^^^"Y^^ 
the  characters  being  founded  on  the  form  of  Uie  an- 
tennae and  body,  and  on  the  variations  in  the  wing* 
bones. 

The  "  Noveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  Tom.  III. 
Paris,  1813,"  contains,  1. ''  Essai  Historique  sur  les 
Cru6tac6es  de  la  mer  de  Nice ;  par  Risso."  2.  "  Ex* 
trait  d'un  Memoire  sur  le  Puceron  du  Therebinth, 
&c  par  D'Audebard  de  Ferrussac."  3.  *'  Extrait 
d'un  Memoire  sur  les  Araignees ;  par  Lepellitier." 

The  "Journal  de  Physique,  Tom.  LXXVI.  181S," 
contains,  1.  *'  Extrait  d*un  M6moire  sur  les  usages 
des  diverses  partes  du  tube  intestinal  des  Insectee. 
Par  Marcel  de  Serres."  2.  "  Rapport  fait  par  Mr 
Bosc,  sur  I'ouvrage  de  Mr  Hubert  nls,  intitule,  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  Moeurs  des  Fourmes  indig^es." 

''  Index  Entomologicus,  sisiens  omnes  Insectorum 
species,  in  G.  W.  Panzeri,  Fauna  Insectorum  Ger- 
manise descriptas,  &c.  Pars  I.  Norimb.  1813." 
The  author,  in  this  index,  has  availed  himself  of  the 
observations  of  Latreille,  Borelli,  and  other  oelebnt« 
ed  writers. 

"  Memoire  sur  les  yeux  composes  et  sur  les  yeux 
lisses  des  Insectes,  &c  Par  Maroel  de  Serres. 
Montpellier,  1813."  8vo.  It  would  be  ridiculooa  to 
euloffise  a  man  so  celebrated  as  Marcel  de  Serres. 
In  this  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  beautiful 
plates,  he  has  shown  us  that  the  optic  nerve,  in  In- 
sects with  compound  eyes,  is  distributed  by  separate 
fibres,  one  to  each  fascette,  composins  the  eye  itselfl 
And  that  the  simple  eyes  are  supplied,  each  one,  by 
a  peculiar  branch  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  branches 
themselves  uniting  before  they  join  cervical  (or  cere- 
bral) ganglion. 

*'  G.  J.  Billberg,  Monographia  Mylabridura.  Hol- 
mse,  1813.     Cum  tabulis  7  sereis  coloratis."  8va 

In  this  year  Germar  commenced  an  excellent 
journal  on  Entomology,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  lUiger's  Magazine.  It  is  entitled, 
*'  Magazin  der  Entomologie.  Von  Dr  E.  F.  Germar, 
Halle,  1813."  Svo,  It  contains,  1.  <<  Naturgeschichte 
des  Carabus  gibbus  (Zabrus  gibbus),  eins  saatver- 
wiisttenden  Insekts.  Von  Herausgeber."  2.  "  In- 
secten in  Berstein  eingeschlossen,  beschrieben ;  Von 
Herausgeber."  3.  "  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Sach- 
trager  unter  der  Schmetterlingen  ehre  Fortpflanzung 
und  Entwiehelung.  Von  Dr  Zinken  gennani  Som- 
mer." 

The  first  part  of  Vol.  XI.  of  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Soeiety  of  London"  contains,  ] .  "  An 
Essay  on  the  British  species  of  Meloe,.  with  descrip- 
tions of  two  exotic  species,  by  W.  E.  Leach."  2, 
"  Strepsiptera,  a  new  order  of  Insects,  &c.  By  the 
Reverend  W.  Kirby."  3.  "  A  Monograph  on  the 
British  species  of  Choleva,  by  W.  Spence,  Esq." 

Vol.  XX.  of  the  "  Annales  de  Museum"  contains, 
"  Observations  sur  les  diverses  parties  du  Tube  in- 
testinal des  Tnsectes«  Par  Marcel  de  Serres."  In 
this  learned  memoir,  we  find  a  complete  account  of 
the  intestinal  canal  of  Insects,  which  always  consists 
of  the  cBSophagus,  the  stomach,  biliary  vessels,  and 
intestines.  The  last  part  presents  a  vast  numl4r  of 
modifications.     In  very  voracious  Insects,  and  in 
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Entomo.  those  whose  maBticfltory  organa  are  not  well  deye> 
^°^'  lopedy  a  supplementary  part  may  be  observed^  which 
"^  ¥  — ^  is  not  very  unlike  the  gizzard  of  birds.  After  giving 
an  account  of  the  coats  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  canal  in  its  different  parts,  he  informs  us, 
that  the  length  of  the  cesophaigus  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  thorax.  In  some  instances,  it  is  as  long 
as  half  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  at  other  times  it 
varies  from  one  to  nine  or  twenty-six.  The  stomach 
is  likewise  variable  in  its  size,  according  to  the  func- 
tions design^  for  it  to  fulfil.  The  intestines  are  ge- 
nerally longer  in  herbiverous  Insects,  than  in  those 
that  feed  on  living  bodies.  We  regret  that  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  detailed  analysis 
of  this  valuable  memoir,  to  which  we  refer  those 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  learn  farther  particulars. 

In  1814  was  published,  '^  Precis  des  Decouvertes 
Somiologiques  ou  Zoolo^ques  et  Botaniques,  par 
C.  S.  Rafinesoue.  Palerme,  1814."  12mo.  In  this 
little  work,  n^ich  contains  indications  of  several  new 
genera  and  species,  the  Crustacea  are  termed  Plaxo- 
lia,  and  the  Insects  Entomia. 

''  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les  Abeilles.  (2de 
edit)  Paris,  1814."  8vo.  For  an  account  of  this 
work,  see  article  BbB;  VoL  II.  p.  21S. 

"  AnUiraddes  Suecias,  auctore  £.  H.  Berglund. 
Lnnds,  1814."'4to. 

"  Hydrocorides  et  Naucorides  Snedae,  auctore 
J.  G.  Liljegren.    Lund«,  1814."  4to. 

*<  Diptera  Suedse  distripta  a  C.  F.  Fallen.    Tom. 

1.  Lunda^,  1814."  4to. 

**  Asilid  Suedae,  auctore  J.  G.  Waldenstrom. 
Lundae,  1814."  8vo. 

'^  Specimen  novam  Hemiptera  disponendi  metho- 
dum  exhibens,  auctore  M.  Kodhe.  Lundas,  1 814."  4to. 

''  L'Art  Entomologique,  Poeme  didactique.  Par 
Mr  Le  Rous.  Versailles,  1814."  Svo.  This  vo- 
lume,  although  in  Rhyme,  is  not  devoid  of  merit, 
and  mil  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  entomo- 
gist 

*'  A.  Ahensii,  Fauna  Insectorum  Europee.    Fas. 

2.  ia    25.  cum    descriptionibus.      Halae,    1814." 
12mo. 

**  C.  L.  G.  Lowe,  de  partibus  quibus  Insecta  spi- 
ritus  ducunt  Dissertatio  inauguralis  Med.  Hake, 
1814."  8VO. 

The  ^  Bulletin  des  Sdences,  1814,"  contains  1. 
"  Sur  une  nouvelle  ^spece  du  genre  Cymothoa  de 
Fabridus,  w  Le  Sueur.**  S.  "  Observations  sur  la 
boache  des  FapiUons,  &c.  par  J.-C.  Savigny." 

The  ''Berlin  Magazine  for  1814"  contains,  1. 
''  Die  Korperthdle  der  Zweifliiglichen  Insecten. 
£in  termindogischer  versuch ;  von  P.  F.  Bouchd." 
8.  «'  Die  Bkttwespen,  &c."  and  8.  "  Die  Europais- 
dien  Artea  der  Insecten  gattung  Leucospis ;  von  F. 
IQug."  4.  "  Ichneumones  adaciti  in  genera  et  £um- 
lias  divisi,  a  Nees  von  Esenbedc." 

*'  The  Zoological  Miscellany;  or  Descriptions  of 
New,  Rare,  or  Highly  Interesting  Animals,  by  Wil- 
liam Elford  Leach.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Fi" 
gufes,  by  R.  P.  Nodder."  Vd.  I.  This  work  coo- 
tfldns  descriptions  and  figures  of  several  new  and  cu- 
rious genera  and  spedes  of  insects.  A  second  vo« 
lame  was  published  in  1815. 


"  Empidas  Suedas,  &;c.   auctore  P.  K. 
Lundie,  1815."  4to. 

"  Platypeainae  et  Bombyliarii  Suedse,  &c.  auctore  '' 
L.  F.  Flodin.    Lundae,  1815."  4to. 

*'  C.  Spengel,  Commentarius  de  partibus  quibus 
Insecta  spiritus  ducunt  Accedunt  Tab.  8.  aeri  in- 
dsae  et  pictae.    Lipsiss,  1815."  4to. 

'^  J.  Sturm,  Deutschlands  Fauna.  Drittes  Band- 
chen.     Kafer.     Niirnberg,  1815."  ]2mo. 

"  Monographia  Ichneumonum  Pedestrium,  &c 
auctore  J.  L.  C.  Gravenhorst.    Lipsiae,  1815." 

**  H.  M.  Gaede,  Beitrage  ziir  Anatomic  der  In- 
sekten.    Altona,  1815.    Mit  2  Kupfortafeln."  4ta 

"  Dr  Herold,  £ntwickdelung&-Geschichte  der 
Schmetterlinge,  Anatomisch  und  Physidogisch  bear- 
beitet,  1815.     Mit  3S  Kup."  4ta 

The  "  Memoires  du  Museum  d'histoire  naturelle, 
&c.  Tom.  I."  This  is  a  new  series  of  the  "  An- 
nates du  Museum ;  it  contains,  "  Note  sur  les  Moeurs 
des  Bourdons,  par  La  Billardiere." 

The  "  Memoirs  de  TAoidemie  Impenale  des 
Sdences  de  St .  Petersbourg,  Tom.  V.  1815,"  con- 
tains, 1.  **  Hemipterorum  maxillosorum  genera,  &c. 
a  C.  P.  Thunberg."  2.  *'  De  Cancris  Camtschaticis, 
Onisds,  Entomostnids,  et  Caucellis  marinis  micro- 
scopicis  noctilucentibus,  cum  appendice  de  Acaris 
et  Ridnis  Camptschatids,  auctore  Tilesia" 

"  Magazin  dor  Entomologie,  herausgegeben  von 
Dr  E.  F.  Germar,  Halle,  1815,"  8yo.  contaikis,  1. 
"  Eenige  Erfahrungen  und  Bemerkungen,  von  J.  F. 
Kyber."  2.  '^  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Gattung  An« 
thidium,  Fabr.  von  P.  A.  Latreille."  This  is  ex- 
tracted from  Vol.  XIIL  of  the  '' Annales  du  Mu- 
seum.  8.  *'  Siidamerikanische  Insecten  gesemmelt, 
von  V.  Humboldt  und  Bonpland,  von  P.  A.  La- 
trdlle." 

The  "  Berlin  Magazine"  contains,  1.  ''Lapton  fe- 
moralis,  eine  neue  Ichneumoniden^ttung,  &c  Von 
Nees  von  Esenbeck."  2.  "  A  continuation  of  King's 
descriptions  of  the  Tenthredinse."  3.  '<  Die  Gat- 
tung Leucosia,  Fabr,    Von  Pl  Lichtenstein." 

''  An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  &c.  By  W. 
Kirby  and  W.  Spence.  Vol.  I.  London,  1815." 
8vo.  This  is  a  popular  book,  published  with  a  view 
to  excite  to  tiie  study  of  Entomology.  Vol.  IL 
ai>peared  in  1 81 7-  The  third  volume,  we  understand, 
will  contain  the  nomedature. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Unnean  Sodety  of  London," 
Vol.  XL  Part  II.  contains,  1.  "  Observations  on  the 
Cancer  Salinus  of  Linnaeus,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Racket" 
9L  "  Addendum  to  the  Strepsiptera,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Kirby."  8.  '^  Further  observations  on  the  Mdoe, 
with  descriptions  of  six  exotic  spedes,  by  W.  £• 
Leach."  4.  ^'  A  tabular  view  of  the  external  cha- 
racters of  four  classes  of  Animals,  which  Linne  ar^i 
ranged  under  Insecta  ;  with  the  distribution  of  the 
genera,  composing  three  of  the  dasses  into  orders, 
&c.  and  descriptions  of  several  new  genera  and  spe- 
cies, by  W.  E.  Leach." 

In  1816,  the  most  philosophic  work  that  we  have 
seen,  was  published,  entitled,  "  M6moires  sur  les  A- 
nimaux,  sans  Vert^bres,  par  Juk»*Cesar  Savign^. 
Premier  Partie,  1st  Fasacule,  Mem  1-2.  Thtons 
des  Organes  de  la  boucfae  des  Crustacte  et  dea  ltt« 
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Paris,  1806."  Svo.  In  tins  work  the  sa- 
thor  has  proved  in  a  moat  satisfactory  manner,  that 
the  moutns  of  all  Insecte,  Cnutaoea  and  Myrumoda, 
are  composed  of  one  pair  of  mandibles,  and  two 
pairs  of  maxillse;  and  that  the  lower  lip  of  Insects  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  second  pair  of  maxillse. 
In  the  Myriapoda  the  lower  lip  is  composed  of  the 
two  pairs  of  maxillg?  confluent,  their  mandibles  be^ 
ing  soldered  to  it.  The  two  anterior  pairs  of  thcva- 
cic  legs  are,  in  the  same  class  of  animals,  converted 
into  auxiliaiy  lower  lips,  the  third  pair  only  assisting 
them  in  loomnotion,  which  is  performed  by  the  ven- 
tral or  abdominal  legaL  The  mandibles  in  Lepidop- 
tera  perform  no  function,  they  are  but  rudimentary. 
The  first  pair  of  maxillae  in  the  same  order  is  pro- 
longed into  a  spiral  tongue,  bearing  palpi  at  its  rase; 
and  the  lower  up  is  composed  of  the  exterior  maxfllae 
united,  like  that  of  aU  ether  insects.  We  earnestly 
recommend  this  treatise  to  those  occupied  with  the 
study  of  Entomolo^. 

"  Empides  Suecue,  auctore  N.  Kihlgren.  Lundae, 
1816."  4ta 

*'  Observations  sur  le  Xenos  Vesparum,  par  M. 
Jurine." 

*'  Histoire  naturelle  des  Crustacea  des  Environs 
de  Nice,  par  A.  Risso.  Omee  de  Graveures.  Paris, 
1816."  8vo.  A  most  valuable  work,  containing  a 
vast  number  of  obiervations  relating  to  the  economy 
of  these  animals. 

"  Die  SchmetterKnge  von  Enropa.  Von.  F.  Och- 
senheimer.    Bieter  Biuid,  1816." 

''  Dr  H.  T.  L.  Reichenbach  Mono^aphia  Psela- 
phomm.  Lipsis,  1816.  Cum  tabuhs  coloratis  2." 
8VO. 

"  Malinousky,  Elementarbuch  der  Insectenkunde, 
vorziigluh  der  Kafer.  Quedlinburg  bei  Basse,  1816." 
8va 

Two  new  editions  of  the  "  Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,"  &c.  were  commenced  this 
year;  the  first,  entitled,  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,  &c  par  plusiers  Professeurs  du  Jardin 
du  Roi,"  &c  The  articles  on  insects  are  written  by 
Professor  Dumeril;  those  on  Crustacea  by  Dr 
Leach,  correspondent  of  the  Frendi  Museum.  One 
volume  is  published  quarterly.  The  second  professes 
only  to  be  a  new  edition,  and  retains  the  old  title. 
The  Entomological  articles  are  written  by  Latreille^ 
One  volume  is  produced  every  month.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  the  interesting  articles,  Abeille,  Ar- 
gule,  Araignee,  Aile,  and  Booche. 

The  ''  Journal  de  Physique,  &c.  Tom.  LXXXII. 
and  LXXXIIL,"  contain,  1.  "  Observations  sur  la 
filiation  des  Animaux,  depuis  le  Poljpe  jusqu'au 
Singe,  par  De  Barban^oise."  2.  *'  Observations 
pour  servir  d  une  classification  des  Animaux,  par  le 
mtoe."  S.  "  Prodrome  d'une  nouvelle  distribution 
Systematique  des  R^ne  Animal,  par  H.  D.  de 
Blainvillej"  in  which  the  author  has  distributed  the 
Linnean  Insecta  into  the  following  classes.  ].  With 
six  le^,  Hexapodes  (or  insects  properly  so  called). 
«.  With  eight  1^8,  Octopodes  (Spiders  and  Acari). 
S.  With  ten  legs,  Deoapodes  (Malaoostraca,  with 
pedunculated  eyes,  excepting  Squills).  4.  Lm  va^ 
riable  in  number,  H6t^ropodes  (Squilla,  Branoupus, 
&c.).      5.  Legs  fourteen,  Tetrad6capodes  (our  ses- 


sile eyed  MalacQStniea).    6.  Legs  equal  in  nanber 
to  the  jcHnts  of  the  body  (Myriapoda). 

The  *'  Bulletin  des  Sciences^"  lor  the  vear,  god- 
tains,  1.  '^  Sur  une  nouvelle  distribution  des  Claaaes 
des  Crustacea,  des  Myriapodes  et  des  Arsdmido, 
par  W.  £.  Leach."  2.  *'  Prodrome  d'une  nouvelle 
distribution  systematique  du  R^e  Aninud,  par  H. 
de  Blainville." 

"  Synopsis  of  four  new  species  c^  Crustacea  found 
in  the  United  States,  by  C.  S.  Rafinesqoe,  Esq."" 
This  notice  is  published  in  the  ''  American  MontUx 
Magazine,  Vol.  IL,  New  York,  1817."  8va 

"  Insectes  de  I'Amerique  Equiaoctiale,  &c.  par  La- 
treille,  Partie  2." 

"  Synonymia  Insectorum,  von  C.  J.  Schonherr, 
Ester  Band.  Skam,  1817.  (Hispa.molorchus>"  Al- 
so, ''  Appendix  ad  C.  J.  Sdionherr,  Synonymia  In- 
sectorum, Tom.  1.  Sistens  descriptiones  novamm 
spederum." 

The  ''  Massachusetfs  Agricultural  Repositoiy 
and  Journal,  Vol  IV.,  Boston,  1817,*  8vo.,  con- 
tains a  paper  by  Professor  Peck,  "  On  the  Natural 
History  of  two  Insects;  the  one  a  Soolytus,  the 
other  a  Rhynchsenus." 

»  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  Vol  XI. 
Part  1.  contains,  "  On  the  Classification  of  the  No- 
tonectidse,  by  W.  E.  Leach." 

"  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdenoes  of 
Philadelphia,  Voh  I.,  1817."  8vo.  This  vdume 
contuns  some  excellent  papers  on  the  Crustacea 
of  the  United  States,  by  Thomas  Say,  Esq.  who  has 
studied  the  subject  wim  great  success,  and  has  dis- 
covered and  described  several  very  interesting  new 
genera  and  species. 

"  J.  A.  C.  Sturm,  Deutchlands  Insecten,  Zwdtea 
Bandchen.  Kafer,  mit  32  Kupfertofeln,  Ntimbeig, 
1817."  8vo. 

"  Memoires  du  Museum,  Sec  Tom.  III.,  1817,'** 
contains,  1.  **  Introduction  k  la  G^ograpbie  g6n^rde 
des  Arachnides  et  des  Insectes,  ou  des  Climats  pro* 
pres  a  ces  animaux,  par  P.  A.  Latreille."  2.  "  Cons 
siderations  nouvelles  et  generales  sur  les  Insectes 
vivant  en  Society,  par  le  m§me." 

"  American  Entomology,  &c.  illustrated  by  co- 
loured figures,  by  T.  Sajr,  Vol  L  No.  L,  Phikdel^ 
phia,  181 7-"  Bvo.  This  work  promises  to  be  of 
great  utilitv  to  the  science,  and  to  make  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  but  little  investigated  entomdogical 
treasures  of  North  America. 
,  '<  Magazin  der  Entomologie,  Herausgeffeben,  von 
Dr  E.  F.  Germar  und  Dr  J.  L.  T.  F.  Zmcken  ge^ 
naunt  Sommer,  Halle,  1817."  Contains,  1.  "  fe- 
trage  zur  Verwandlurgeschte  einicer  Kafecarten,  von 
J.  F.  Kyber."  2.  "  Die  linneisdieii  Tineen  in  ihre 
natiirlidien  Gottungen  au%eloil  und  beschrieben, 
von  J.  L.  T.  F.  Z.  g.  Sommer."  8.  «  W.  Ku-by's 
Monographic  des  Gattung  Apion  Herhsi,  aus  don 
EngHashen  iibersetzt,  mit  Bemerkungen  und  eing»- 
schalteten  Beschreibungen  neuer  artes,  von  £.  F. 
Germar."  This  dissertation  not  only  contains  the 
species  described  by  Kirbv,  but  a  vast  number  of 
new  spedes,  which  are  illustrated  by  several  very 
neatly  coloured  figures.  4.  "  Bemerkungen  iiber 
einige  Insekten,  von  P.  W.  J.  Miiller." 

"  Le  Regne  Animal,  &c.  par  M.  Le  Chevaliei: 
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CuTier^  Vol.  III.,  continenl^  "Lea  Cnistac^s^  Lea 
Aracbnides^  et  Lea  Insectes,  par  M.  Latreille."  The 
Cruatacea  are  arranged  into  five  orders,  viz.  1.  De- 
capodes,  comprehending  our  ordera  Brachyura  and 
Macroura.  2.  SUmapodes,  including  Squilla.  S. 
Amphipodes,  embradng  our  first  division  of  the  £dri« 
ophthalma,  or  those  with  compressed  bodies.  4. 
Isopodes,  under  which  he  has  placed  the  Onisci  of 
Linne,  or  our  Edriophthalma  with  depressed  bodies. 
5.  Branchiopodet,  or  ttie  Entbmostraca  of  Miiller.  The 
Arachnoida  he  divides  into  two  ordera.  1.  Pulmo* 
nes  (Unogata,  Fabr.).  2.  Tracheennes  ;  but  the  cha- 
racters have  not  directed  his  classification  rigorously. 
The  Myriapoda  he  has  placed  with  the  insects,  of 
which  Uie^  form  the  first  order.  To  the  ordera 
given  in  hia  Genera  Inaectorum,  he  haa  added  Rhi- 
piptera  (Stiepaiptera,  Kirby),  which  ia  placed  be- 
tween the  Hymenoptera  and  Uie  Diptera. 

The  ''Memoireadu  Museum,  Tom.  I V.,**  oontaina, 
''  Observations  aur  lea  uaages  du  Vaisaeau  dorsal,  &c. 
par  Marcel  de  Serrea." 

"The  Zoological  Miscellany,  Vol.  III.,  1817/ 
contains  the  fmlowing  Entomolc^cal  papers ;  1. 
'<  On  the  characters  of  Matuta,  with  deacnptiona  of 
iter  apeciea."  S.  '*  Micippa,  a  new  genua  of  Brachy- 
urous  Malacoatraca."  3,  "Monograph  on  the  ge- 
nera and  species  of  the  genus  Leucoda,  Fabr."  4. 
"OnthethalasainaofLatreille.''  5.  "Onthege- 
nua  Atya."  6.  "  The  character  of  the  dass  Myria- 
poda, with  deacnptiona  of  some  of  the  species."  7- 
«'On  the  character  of  the  dass  Arachnoida,  and  of 
ita  families.  8.  "On  the  ^nera  of  Soorpionidao^ 
with  descriptions  of  the  British  apedea,  of  chelifer 
and  obiaium."  9.  "  On  the  Ordera  of  Insects."  la 
"  On  the  Genera  of  Thysanura."  1 1.  "  On  the  ge- 
nera of  Anoplura."  12,  "  On  the  genera  of  Dyti* 
ddas."  18.  "  On  four  genera  hitherto  called  Silnha." 
U.  "OntheHiateridse."  15.  "  On  the  Paekphidae." 
16.  "On  the  Pamidae.*  17.  "On  Hydrophilidae 
and  Helophorids."  18.  "  On  the  genera  of  SphsBri- 
dlads."  19.  ''On  the  Tenthedinidae"  20.  "On 
the  Shipiptera  of  Latreille." 


In  the  "  Memoires  de  L' Academic  Imperial  de  Entomo- 
St  P^tersbourg,"  we  find,  1.  "Coleoptera  Capensia      ^y- 
antennis  lamellatis,  A.  C.  P.  Thunberg."    2.  "  De-  —  i  ^ 
cades  ires  Eleuteratorum  novorum  descripsit,  J.  F. 
Eschocholtz ;"  in  which  five  new  genera  are  esta- 
blished. 

Vol.  I.  Part  2.  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadephia,"  contains  a  oon-i 
tinuation  of  excellent  Memoirs  on  the  Crustacea  of 
the  United  States,  by  T.  Say,  Esq. 

The  "Journal  de  Physique"  (Vols  LXXXVl.  and 
LXXXVII.)  contains,  1 .  "  Recherches  sur  la  Meta- 
morphose (hi  canal  aliroentaire  chez  les  Insectes, 
par  M.  Dutrochet"  2.  "  Sur  une  nouvelle  esp^ce 
de  Tenthr^de,  par  M.  Bosc."  8.  "  Sur  quelques 
genres  nouveaux  de  Crustaces,  par  M.  Leaicb."  4. 
"  Recherches  anatomiques  sur  les  Scolies  et  sur 
quelques  Insectes  Hymenopteres,  par  Leon  Dufour." 
The  same  work  for  1 819,  Vol.  LXXXVIII.,  contains, 
1.  "Sur  lea  Rhipipt^res  de  Latreille,  ^ordres  d'  In* 
aectea  nommes  Strepsiptera,  par  Kirby;  par  M. 
Leach."  2.  "  Description  de  deux  nouvdles  especea 
de  Th3mnos,  d^couvertes  dans  la  Nouvelle  Hollande, 
par  M.  Rob.  Brown ;  par  M.  Leach."  S.  "Deaci*ip« 
tions,  par  M.  Leach,  oe  quelques  nouveaux  genres 
et  especes  d'animaux  d^couverts  en  Afidque,  par  Mr 
T.  E.  Bowdidi." 

Vol.  XII.  Part  II.  (^  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society"  was  published  in  July  I8I9,  al« 
though  it  bears  the  date  1818.  It  contains  two 
papers  on  Inaects,  by  the  Reverend  W.  Kir- 
by ;  the  one  ia  named  "  a  Century  of  Inaects,"  the 
omer^  "  Descriptions  of  several  new  spedes  of  In- 
8ects>  collected  in  New  Holland  by  R.  Brown, 
Esq." 

"The  Entomologist* a  useful  Compendium,  &c.  by 
G.  Samoudle,  London.**  8vo.  This  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  will  tend  materiallv  to  advance  the  study 
of  British  Entomology,  since  it  is  arranged  after  tlie 
natural  method.  It  does  infinite  credit  to  its  ingeni- 
ous author. 
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ENTRE-DUERO-E-MINHO,  one  of  the  pro- 
vinoes  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  divided. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Minho,  which 
divides  it  from  Spain,  and  on  the  south  by  the  riVer 
Duero.  The  Atiantic  Ocean  is  its  western  boun- 
dary ;  and,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  range  of  lofly 
mountains  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Tras  los 
Montes.  It  nas  a  much  denser  population  than  any 
other  part  either  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  Its  extent 
is  291  sc^uare  leagues,  and  in  1798  (the  last  census) 
its  inhabitants  amounted  to  907,965. 

It  enjoys  the  most  fertile  soil,  the  most  salubri- 
ous climate,  and  the  most  beautiful  rivulets  of  any 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Its  vegetable  productions  are 
-wheat,  maiie,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  especially 
-wine.  The  latter  is  the  great  object  of  Export, 
and,  indeed,  forms  the  principal  traae  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  as  almost  all  the  red  wine,  commonly  call- 
ed port,  from  the  place  whence  it  is  shipped,  is  the 
produce  of  this  province.  There  are  manufactures 
of  hats,  of  silks,  of  linens,  of  sail-cloth,  and  of  wool- 
lens, and  though  not  rendered  sufficiently  cheap  to. 
be  exported  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  they 
supply  the  domestic  consumption,  and  Furnish  ex- 
ports to  Brasil  and  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.' 

The  rivers  next  in  importance  to  those  which  form 
the  boundaries  are  the  Lima,  the  Cabado,  and  the 
Ave,  all  of  which,  aided  by  the  mountains,  form  na- 
tural defences  against  an  invading  enemy.  Though 
Oporto,  both  in  population  and  wealth,  is  the  first 
city;  yet  Braga,  as  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  is  the 
capital  of  this  province.  (w.  w.) 

EQUATIONS.  As  we  are  accidenUUy  prevent- 
ed from  inserting  in  its  proper  place,  an  original  and 
elaborate  view  of  the  theory  of  Equations,  we  shall, 
for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  our  scientific 
readers,  depart  so  far  from  our  general  plan,  as  to 
give  the  article  in  the  form  of  an  Addendum  to  this 
V  olume. 

ERNESTI  (John  Augustus),  one  of  the  most 


illustrious  Philologers  and  Theologians  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  bom  on  4th  August  1707,  at 
Tennstadt,  of  which  place  his  father,  likewise  a  dis- 
tinguished theologian,  was  pastor,  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  elector^  dioceses  of  Thurin^a,  Salz,  and 
Sangerhusen.  After  having  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  the  learned  languages,  under  the  domestic 
discipline  of  his  father,  and  in  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
celebrated  Saxon  cloister  school  of  Pforta.  Here 
he  continued  four  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
studied  eloquence  and  ancient  literature  under  the 
celebrated  Berger,  theology  under  Wemsdorf,  and 
the  Wolfian  philosophy  under  Schlosser.  From 
Wittemberg  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Leipsig, 
where  he  appHea  himself  to  the  mathematical  sciences 
under  Hansen,  following  the  courses  of  Boemer  and 
Deyling  on  theology,  and  the  lectures  of  Gottsched 
on<7erman  eloouence.  In  1780,  he  was  made  Mas- 
ter in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  In  the  following 
year  he  accept^  the  office  of  Conrector  in  the 
Thoman  school  of  I^ipsig,  of  which  J.  M.  Gesner 
was  then  Rector;  and  on  Gesner's  vocation,  as  profes- 
sor of  eloouence,  to  Gottingen,  he  succeeded  him  as 
Rector.  In  this  situation,  by  his  erudition,  diligence, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  methods,  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  created  an  epoch  in  Germany  for 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors.  From  this  office^ 
in  opposition  to  the  present  custom,  which  precludes 
a  translation  into  the  universities  to  the  masters  of 
the  subordinate  schools,  he  was,  in  174^2,  named  as 
Extraordinary  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Leipsig,  and  in  1756,  promoted  to 
the  Ordinary  Professorship  of  Eloquence.  In  both 
these  chairs  he  knew  how  to  combine  more  intellect, 
philosophy,  and  taste,  than  had  been  done  by  any  of 
nis  predecessors.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and 
his  rational  treatment  of  the  biblical  exi^is,  paved 
the  way  to  his  entrance  mto  the  Theological  Faculty. 
Through  the  elegance  of  his  learning,  and  his  manner 
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Emesti.  of  discussion^  he  cd-operated  with  Biiumgarten  6f 
"x^V^^  Halle  in  disengaging  dogmatic  theology  from  the 
scholastic  and  mystical  excrescences  with  which  it 
was  then  deformed ;  and  thereby  contributed  greatly 
to  the  new  revolution  in  theology,  although  he  him- 
self never  deviated  from  the  ancient  system.  In 
these  deserving  labours,  and  with  unbroken  health, 
he  attained  ati  honourable  old  age ;  and  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  on  11th  Sep- 
tember 1781. 

Whether  Emesti  be  considered  as  a  philologer  or 
theologian,  it  is  perhaps  as  much  from  the  impul- 
sion which  he  gave  to  sacred  and  profane  criti- 
cism in  Germany,  as  from  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  his  own  works  in  either  department,  that  he  must 
derive  his  reputation.  With  Gesner,  he  instituted  a 
new  school  in  ancient  literature;  and  after  Crocus, 
Melancthon,  and  Camerarius,  has  been  perhaps  the 
greatest  reformer  and  promoter  of  classiod  learning 
in  Germany.  With  Semler  he  partially  co-operated 
in  the  great  revolution  of  Lutheran  theology ;  though 
he  is  guiltless  of  all  participation  in  the  deductions 
which  many  of  those  who  profess  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples, have  drawn  from  the  principles  which  he  esta- 
bh'shed. 

An  enthusiastic  and  enlightened  study  of  the  an- 
cient Gredc  and  Roman  authors  is  the  well-merited 
boast  of  the  present  German  literature.  This  com- 
menced, in  its  existing  form,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Not  that  Germany,  before  that 
period,  had  neglected  ancient  literature,  or  could 
not  enumerate  her  proportion  amon^  the  great  names 
of  classical  erudition.  No  nation,  m  fact,  had  pro- 
duced so  many,  or  more  illustrious  scholars  immedi- 
ately after  the  Reformation ;  but  for  a  long  time  po- 
lite literature  had  become  deformed,  if  not  neglected, 
in  proportion  as  religious  wars  and  polemical  theo- 
logy had  exhausted  and  engrossed  her  governments 
and  universities.  The  German  scholars  were  chiefly 
theologians ;  and  theologians  who  had  studied  every- 
thing in  reference  to  their  peculiar  profession.  Add 
to  tms,  that  the  most  disgusting  and  inefficient  me- 
thods had  been  introdu^;  whereby  the  spirit  c^f 
the  instruction  was  at  utter  variance  with  the  object 
of  the  study.  Accordingly,  during  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Germany  was  far  excelled  b^  Hdland  in 
the  number  and  excellence  of  her  philologers ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  Gesner  and 
Emesti,  with  their  somewhat  earlier  contempo- 
rariesj  Cortius,  Daniel  Longolius,  and  Michael 
Heusinger,  that  she  could  oppose  above  one  or 
two  rivals  to  the  great  critics  or  the  Dutch  schools. 
Gesner  and  Emesti,  however,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  their  lectures  at  the  greater  universities 
of  Gottingen  and  Leipsig,  through  the  wider  ex- 
tent of  their  labours  m  philology,  and  still  more 
through  the  greater  excellence  of  their  methods,  are 
alone  entitled  to  be  held  the  founders  of  the  new 
German  school  of  ancient  literature.  Both  excelled 
their  philolo^cal  countrymen  in  taste,  in  the  ele- 
gance of  their  Latin  style,  in  a  |)hilo8ophical  spirit, 
and  in  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  subsidiary 
branches  of  erudition.  Both  made  an  advantageous 
use  of  tlieir  critical  knowledge  of  the  languages;  both 
looked  at  once  to  the  woxus  and  to  the  subject  of 
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fhe  ancient  writers ;  established  and  applied  the  rules  BraeMi. 
of  9  legitimate  intei^retadon ;  and  carefully  ana-  ^—  ^  ^^ 
lysed  the  meaning  as  Well  as  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression. Both  contributed  effectually  to  expel  the 
old  absurd,  and  disgusting  methods  of  instraction 
from  the  schools  and  universities,  and  to  introduce 
an  improved  and  more  eflectual  system.  To  the 
epoch  which  they  foraied,  many  circumstances  in- 
deed contributed : — their  acauaintance  with  the  Dutch 
criticism ;  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  the  GeltnanB 
for  establishing  a  national  literature,  and  for  be- 
coming, at  the  same  time,  reformers  in  the  depart- 
ments of  ancient  learning ;  and  withal  the  spirit  of 
philosophy  n^hich  at  that  period,  in  Germany,  b^an 
more  and  more  to  blena  itself  with  every  part  of 
science  and  literature.  It  is  also  true  that  their 
editions  do  not  possess  the  complementof  erudition 
and  criticismr  which  distinguish  those  oi  many  of 
their  contemporaries:  their  commentaries  have  the 
precision,  but  how  inferior  are  they  in  certainty,  co« 
piousness  and  depth  of  illustration,  to  those  of  the 
philologers  of  Holland  ?  Tn  their  editions  of  the  Ia- 
tin  classics,  they  returned  back  to  the  somewhat  in- 
convenient method  of  Cellarius,  collecting  their  prin- 
cipal illustrations  into  an  Index  Rerum  et  Ferborum, 
as  is  done  by  Gesner  in  his  Quinctilian,  and  b^  Er- 
nesti  in  his  Cicero;  not,  however,  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  illustrating  their  author  with  a 
rich,  critical,  and  philological  commentary ;  of  which 
the  former  has  given  ample  proof  in  his  editions  of 
the  Scriptores  de  Re  Rustica,  and  in  his  Claudiam, 
the  latter  in  his  two  most  valuable  labours,  his  Sue-- 
ionius  and  TacUus.  Both,  but  especially  Emesti, 
have  detected  grammatical  niceties  in  the  Latin 
tonffue,  which  had  escaped  all  preceding  critics; 
such,  amonff  others,  are  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  afler  me  pronoun  0ta,  and  the  Intimate  con- 
secution of  the  tenses.  His  canons  are,  however,  not 
without  exceptions.  As  an  editor  of  the  Greek 
classics,  Emesti  deserves,  hardly  to  be  named  beside 
his  Dutch  contemporaries  Hemsterhuisy  Valkenaer, 
Ruhnken,  or  his  colleague  and  enemy,  the  learned 
and  unfortunate  Reiska  How  insigiuficant  are  his 
own  labours  in  his  editions  of  Homer  and  Callima- 
chus  ?  In  regard  to  the  higher  criticism,  it  was  not 
even  attempted  by  EmestL  But  to  him  and  to  Ges- 
ner, the  peculiar  praise  is  owing,  of  having  formed, 
partly  by  their  discipline  and  paurtly  by  their  exam- 
ple, philologers  greater  than  themselves;  and  to 
them  is  due  the  honour  of  having  so  strongly  excited 
in  Germany  that  enthusiasm  for  ancient  learning, 
which  has  now,  unfortunately,  no  parallel  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

As  a  theoloffian,  Emesti  is  far  less  conspicuous 
than  as  a  schdar,  and  his  influence  not  so  mark- 
ed either  on  his  contemporaries  or  on  his  suocessorSb 
Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  the 
Spenerian  pietism  had  been  almost  banished  from 
the  Lutheran  theology ;  and  the  professors  of  that 
faculty  in  the  Protestant  universities  of  Germany  no 
longer  excluded  philosophv  from  all  interference  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  belief.  It  had  then  been 
boldly  proclaimed  and  maintained  with  pre-eminent 
ability  by  Semler,  that  Luther  had  commenced  and 
not  finished  the  Reformation  of  religion ;  but  Uiat  this 
Reformation  must  still  proceed,  and  that  rdigion. 
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Emctti.  Uke  other  brandies  of  knowledge,  must  bifeeoine 
^«^^/"«>  purer  and  more  perfeet,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  the  developemeat  of  the  human 
mind.  At  tiiis  date,  accordingly^  the  theologians 
'  of  Germany  had  b^fun  to  disregard  the  nonconfor- 
mity of  their  doctrines  with  the  Formula  of  the  Lu« 
tiieran  churdi ;  and  after  this  period,  few  were  at  all 
apprehen^ve  of  openly  controverting  its  tenets,  when 
at  variance  with  the  remits  of  their  own  speculations. 
From  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  thought  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  was  now  indulged,  if  not  even  en« 
coura^d,  by  the  governments  in  their  different  uni- 
versities, every  one  was  at  perfect  liberty,  without 
any  derogation  from  his  character  as  a  dergyman, 
or  instructor,  to  maintain  and  promulgate  what 
opinions  in  religion  he  chose;  and  it  must  be  ao** 
knowledged,  that  the  theologians  have  made,  and  are 
still  making,  every  use  and  abuse  of  this  licence, 
and  have  arrived  at  every  conclusion  that  piety 
and  learning,  as  well  ^  presumption,  folly,  and  irre^ 
ligion,  can  suggest.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of 
t£s  important  era  that  £mesti  flourished  as  a  theo- 
logian. 

Of  the  duee  sciences  subsidiary  to  theology,  phi- 
losophy, history,  and  the  granimatical  exegesis,  the 
first  had  been  hnperfecdy  applied,  and  without  any 
interesting  result,  by  Baumgarten,  a  scholar  of  Wolf; 
bat  the  second,  the  historicsl  interpretation,  had,  in 
the  hands  of  Semler,  been  productive  of  conclusions 
subversive  of  much  that  had  been  hitherto  hdd  or- 
thodox and  even  sacred.  In  the  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament  some  imperfect  pro- 
jp^ss  had  been  made  by  Bengel ;  but  the  new  epoch 
m  the  biblical  exegesis  commences  with  John  Da- 
vid Michaelis  for  the  Old,  and  with  Emesti  for  the 
New  Testament.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  in  kermeneu^ 
tic  that  Emesti  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
great  theologian.  But  here  his  merits  are  distinguish- 
ed, and,  at  the  period  when  his  Inslituiio  Inierpretis  iV. 
T.  was  published,  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Saored 
'Scriptures,  after  a  long  and  fiuniliar  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  and  when  form- 
ed in  his  mind  and  taste  by  a  constant  study  of  tiiese 
patterns.  His  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
bean  tiie  character  of  both  these  circumstances. 
It  is  not  only  the  matter,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
manner,  in  which  it  is  conveyed ;  it  is  the  selection  of 
subjectflt,  with  the  precision,  the  pregnant  brevity, 
the  degance  and  simplicity  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, that  confers  on  this  litUe  book  so  hi^h  and 
so  singular  a  value.  We  find  in  it  the  principles  of 
ageneral  interpretation,  and  Uiis  without  the  assistance 
of  any  particular  philosophy,  not  even  of  the  Wolfi- 
an,  to  whidi  Emesti  was  attached;  but  consisting  of 
observations  and  rules,  which,  though  already  enun- 
ciated, and  applied  in  the  criticism  of  the  profane 
writers,  had  never  rigorously  been  employed  in  the 
biblical  ex^fesis.  He  admits  in  the  sacred  writings 
only  one  accepUUum,  and  that  the  grammatical,  con- 
*  vertible  and  the  same  with  the  bgwal  and  kisioncaL 
The  Scriptures,  therefore,  having  this  in  common 
with  all  other  writings,  it  follows  that  they  can  only 
be  explained  like  mere  human  compositions ;  that  the 
rules  of  interpretation  are  the  same  in  both;  and  that 
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only  through  some  peculiar  constitution  of  speech  and 
writing  could  any  possible  distinction  between  these  ' 
subsist  He  therefore  justly  censures  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  refer 
every  thing  to  the  illumination  of  the  Hmy  Spirit;  as 
well  as  that  of  others  who,  in  contempt  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  would  explain  words  by  things,  and 
thus  intrcmuce  into  the  hmy  writii^  their  peculiar 
flosses  and  opinions.  The  ona^cgy  o^fotVA,  as  a  rule  of 
mterpretaiion,  he  greatly  limits;  and  teadies  that  it 
can  never  alone  afford  the  explanation  of  words,  but 
only  determine  the  choice  among  their  possible  sig- 
nifications, and  must  always  stand  in  need  of  philo- 
logy as  an  assistant  The  spirit  of  Emesti's  inter- 
pretation gives  no  countenance,  however,  to  the  re- 
sults which  many  of  his  followers  have  deduced 
from  the  grammatical  and  historical  exegeses.  E- 
very  principle  of  his  interpretation  rests  on  the 
assumed  inspiration  of  the  holy  books;  and  there 
is  not  perhaps  a  better  antidote  to  the  poisonous 
tenets  of  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  of  his 
school,  than  the  diligent  study  of  his  ItUerpres, 
and  the  reUtive  Acroases  of  Moras.  In  the  high- 
er criticism  of  the  sacred  books  Emesti  did  no- 
thing. In  dogmatic  he  always  expressed  great  con- 
tempt of  strict  systematic  theology;  and  though 
he  lectured  for  many  years  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Neu- 
mann, it  was  rather  in  refutation  than  in  support  of 
his  text-book. 

Among  his  works  the  fl;^owing  are  the  more  im- 
portant: 

I.  In  Profanb  Litxraturb  : 

Jnilia  Docirino!  SoUdioris,  1736*,  8vo:  many  sub- 
sequent editions.  A  wor|L  not  only  valuable  by  rea- 
son of  the  real  excellence  of  the  matter,  but  mote 
particularly  deserving  an  attentive  study,  on  account 
of  the  punty  of  the  Latin,  in  discussing  subjects  of 
philosophy  known  only  to  the  modems. 

Initio  Rhetorica,  1780. 

Xenophontit  MemorainUa  Socratit,  cum  notis,  17S7; 
often  reprinted*  ^ 

Ciceronu  Opera  cum  clave.  MS7,  2d  Edit  Hals?, 
1757,  ad  Edit    Ibid.  1776,  8vo,  6  vols. 

Suetonius  cum  Animadversionibus,  1748*  2d  Edit 
1775-^. 

Taciti  Opera  cum  noHs  J.  Lfpm,  Jo,  Fr.  GnMH 
ovii  et  sms,  1752.  2d  Edit  1772.  8va  Another 
edition,  with  nliany  additions  and  improvements,  has 
been  procured  by  Oberlin. 

Arutophanis  Nubu  cum  SckMis  Antiquis  et  pros* 
JiUione,  1754,  8vo. 

Corradi  QfUBshtra  cum  prcefatione,  1754.  8VO4 
See  Wyttenbach  in  his  Vita  nuhfdxniu 

Hederid  Lexicon  Grascum  multis  Vocabulorum  mi/- 
HbusAuctum.    1754^7.     Bso. 

Homeri  Opera  Omnia,  ex  Becensione,  et  cum  Notu 
Sam.  Clarlm,  acoemt  Varietas  Lectionum  MS»  Lips, 
et  Edit.  Vet.  euro  J.  A,  £.  qui  et  suae  Ndas  adspersk* 
1759^-64.     5  vols.     8vo. 

Qdlimacki  H^mm  et  Epigrammata,  cum  Notis  Far. 
Latme  vertU  dUpue  NotU  adfecit.  Lugd.  Bat  1761* 
8vo.    2  vds. 

Pofybius  cum  Notis  Far.  Prasfaiionem  et  Glossa* 
rium  Pofybianum  adfeck.  Viemue  et  Lips.  1764. 
8  vols.    8vo.  ' 
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Enesti        ArchoBclo^  Utieraria,  1768.    A  new  and  im« 
-,     B. .     proved  edition  by  Martini. 
i^MCTitoe.      ^^^j^^  TurseUinus  de  PaHicuUs,  I769.  8vo. 
»  FiMcu  BtbUotheca  LoHna   nunc  jneUut  delecla, 

redhts  digeHa  el  aircto.  Vol.  I.  and  11. 1773,  Vol.  III. 
1774^  8vo;  unfinished.  The  learned  Profesaor  Beck 
of  Ldpsic  has  recently  announced  that  he  is  soon  to 
publisn  a  fourth  volume  to  complete  the  edition. 

II.  In  Sacred  Literature: 

Antimuratarius  swe  Confutaiio  Disputatknis  Mu* 
ratonanm  de  rehus  Liiurgku,  1755-58. 

Neue  Theologische  Bmothek.  Vol.  I.  to  X.  176O- 
69-    8vo. 

InsliitUio  Inierpretis  Nov.  Test.  176I.  R^rinted 
in  the  same  year  at  Leyden.  2d  Edit  1705.  8d 
Edit.  1775.    8vo. 

NeueHe  Theologische^  BibUolhek.  Vol.  I.  to  X. 
1771-75.     8vo. 

Besides  these  he  published  above  a  hundred  smaller 
works  in  the  form  of  Prefaces,  Academical  Disser- 
tations, Programmata,  Memorise,  Elogia,  Epistles, 
Orations,  Translations,  &c  Many  of  these  have  been 
collected  in  tJie  three  following  publications :  Opt»- 
cula  OraUma.  Lugd.  Bat  17^.  2d  Edit  1767. 
8vo.  Opuscula  Phuologica  et  CriHca.  Lugd.  Bat 
1764.  ad  Edit  1776.  8vo.  Opuscula  Theologica. 
Lips.  1778.     8V0. 

ESSEXSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
River  Thames,  on  the  .east  by  the  German  Ocean, 
on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Suffdk  and  Cam- 
bridffeshire,  and  on  the  west  by  Hertfordshire  and 
Middlesex.  Its  surface  contains  1478  square  miles, 
according  to  the  recent  measurement  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance.  The  population,  which,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1801,  amounted  to  226,487  inhabitants,  had 
nicreased  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  to  252,478; 
which,  on  942,720  acres  m  land,  gives  nearly  one 
human  being  to  three  acres  and  three  quarters ;  but 
as  the  rivers  and  estuaries  form  a  portion  of  the  coun-< 
ty,  the  inhabitants  may  be  calculated  at  one  to  three 
acres  and  a-half. 

Essex  mav  be  considered  as  a  mere  agricultural 
county ;  for.thougb,~frQm  the  near  approach  of  one  part 
of  it  to  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  some 
manufactories  established,  which  find  both  their  raw 
materials  and  their  consumption  in  London,  and 
though  in  one  district  of  tne  county  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  once  extensive  manufactories  which 
were  brought  firom  Flanders  to  this  island,  the  num- 
her  of  persons  oceupied  in  them  bears  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  that  part  of  the  population  which 
depends  on  agriculture. 
Ojrttar  Although  nearly  half  the  eounty  is  bounded  by 

Fiahcrj.  the  sea,  or  by  navigable  rivers,  it  carriea  on  no  fo- 
reign commerpe,  and  what  vessels  belong  to  it  are 
employed,  either  in  conveying  to  London  the  pro- 
duce of  its  agriculture,  or  in  the  oyster  fishery, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  tonnage  and  many 
seafaring  persons.  The  oysters  are  bred  in  both  the 
rivers  Coin  and  Crouch;  m  the  former  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  seniorial  rights  of  the  corporation  of 
Colchester,  and  in  the  latter  ^by  the  proprieUnr  of 
that  river.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  The  spawn  is  de- 
posited in  the  months  of  April  and  May;  and  it  is 
said  the  sh^U  9bout  it  begins  to  form  within  twenty* 
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four  hours.  The  fishermen  are  fiirbidden  to  dredge  ] 
for  them  at  this  season.  In  the  month  of  Jtdy  the 
dredgers  separate  the  small  oysters  from  the  stones 
on  which  the  spawn  was  deposited,  and  on  whidi 
they  have  grown,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  chan- 
nels of  the  river  till  they  grow  of  a  fit  size  for  con- 
sumption, which  is  determined  by  a  gage,  kept  for 
that  purpose  by  the  water-bailifl^  of  Colchester.  The 
stones  or  other  substances  to  which  the  young  oys- 
ters had  adhered,  are  again  thrown  into  the  wat^ 
from  whence  they  were  i&eii ;  as  they  apprehend  the 
accumulation  of  the  ouse  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
would  otherwise  generate  sudi  an  increase  of  mus- 
cles and  cockles  as  would  destrov  the  breed  of  oys* 
ters.  The  number  of  vessels  of  different  sixes  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  industry,  from  ten  to  forty 
tons  burdens,  amounts  to  near  three  hundred,  and 
the  quantity  of  oysters,  varying  in  different  years., 
which  are  caught,  are  from  18,000  to  24,000  bush- 
els. The  larger  description  of  vessels  are  employed, 
part  of  the  year,  on  tne  shores  of  Hampshire  and 
Dorsetshire  in  dredging  for  the  native  oysters,  which 
are  afterwards  deposited  in  the  beds  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  to  fatten  for  the  London  market  The  un- 
certain produce  of  the  breeding  grounds  in  Essex 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  dis- 
tant coasts  to  obtain  the  requisite  supply. 

From  being  almost  whollv  an  agricultural  eounty,  Distribation 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  mhabitants  of  Essex  are^^  Popo^ 
found  in  villages.     The  principal  places  with  their  ^^^'^ 
population,  according  to  the  kte  census,  is  as  follow : 


Colchester, 

12,544 

Chelmsford, 

4649 

Walthamstow, 

8772 

Harwich, 

S7S2 

Saffron-Walden, 

8403 

Halsted, 

8279 

Romford, 

8244 

Maiden, 

2679 

Bocking, 
CoggeshaU, 

2544 

2471 

Barking, 

2421 

Witham,      .        . 

2852 

Braintree, 

229a 

Waltham  Abbey, 

2287 

Dunmow, 

2279 

The  towns  of  Thaxted,  Harlow,  Epping,  Dedham, 
Billericay,  Brentwood,  Rochford,  Manning^ee,  Bum- 
ham,  and  Oreys,  contain  each  firom  1000  to  2000  in- 
habitants. 

The  woollen  manufactures  are  confined  to  CoUManuftc^ 
Chester,  Becking,  Halsted,  and  Coggeshall.  The  tares. 
Flemings  originally  introduced  the  art  of  making 
woollen  cloths  into  this  country,  and  it  soon  sprcnd 
from  hence>  first  to  the  districts  nearer  to  parts  pro- 
ducing the  wool,  and  more  recently  to  those  wneie 
fuel  is  most  abundant  What  remams  now  is  prin- 
cipally the  manufacture  of  baizes,  some  of  whicn  are 
sent  to  Devonshire,  where  they  are  spotted,  finished, 
and  exported ;  but  the  greater  portion  is  a  kind  made 
of  the  long  wool  of  Lincolnshire,  very  stout,  shaggy, 
and  broad,  known  by  the  name  of  South  Sea  baixe. 
These  are  sent  to  London  white,  and  are  there  dyed 
to  some  of  the  most  expensive  colours,  so  that  the 
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EsMxihim  cost  of  dyeing  and  finishinff  flreqaently  amounts  to 
^n^  y  ^  more  than  the  price  of  the  baise.  They  are  gener- 
idly  exported  to  Spanish  America,  formerly  through 
the  peninsula,  but  recently  direct,  and  they  form  the 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold  regions  of 
^  Andes.  A  kind  of  stuff  called  Says  is  likewise 
made  here,  which,  like  the  baize,  is  commonly  dyed 
and  finished  in  London,  and  is  exnorted  to  Spain 
and  Italy,  wluere  it  is  adopted  for  Uie  dress  of  the 
clergy. 

The  manufiiGtures  are,  however,  rapidly  declining, 
and  will  probably,  in  a  few  years,  become  extinct. 
The  improvements  in  machinery,  the  fine  streams  of 
'  water  m  turning  mills,  and  the  low  price  of  fuel, 
have  created  a  competition  in  the  northern  counties 
with  which  it  is  not  possible  that  Essex  can  lon^ 
contend.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  conti- 
guous to  London,  there  are  some  establishments  for 
printing  calicoes  and  for  bleaching.  There  are  also 
manufactories  of  lAl-ammoniac,  of  Prussian  blue,  of 
iron  liquor  for  the  calico  printers,  and  some  oUier 
diemical  preparations. 
Fomts.  The  face  of  the  county  is  generally  very  beautiful ; 

it  is  well  indoaed ;  for  the  most  part  displays  good 
verdant  pastures;  the  hills,  none  of  which  rise  to 
great  heights,  are  cultivated  to  the  tops,  and  there 
are  abun&ice  of  trees,  especially  oak  and  chesnut, 
which  give  a  rich  appearance  to  the  prospects.  There 
is  no  county  in  England  in  which  the  proportion  of 
waste  land  is  so  snuill.  The  forests  and  wastes  can 
indeed  scarcely  be  considered  as  utterly  uncultivated, 
and  the  whole  of  them  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
14,000  acres,  including  the  two  forests  of  Epping 
and  Hainault  These  belong  to  the  crown ;  though 
the  inhabitants  of  many  surrounding  parishes  have 
the  right  of  pasturaffefor  their  cattle  upon  them. 
The  king  has  an  unhmited  right  to  keep  deer  on  all 
the  inclosed  woods,  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  in  the 
various  parishes  included  within  the  ancient  boun- 
daries of  the  forests,  have  a  riffht  to  feed  horses  and 
cows,  but  no  other  cattle.  The  numerous  common 
rights  have  led  to  considerable  devastation  of  the 
timber  of  these  forests,  and  considerable  injurv  to 
the  property  of  the  crown,  but  plans  have  been  lat^ 
ly  adopted  for  preserving  the  trees,  and  convertinsr 
a  part  mto  a  nursery  for  growing,  timber  for  the  royid 
navy.  The  vicinity  to  navi^ition  makes  these  forests 
well  deserving  to  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
SoU  snd  That  part  of  Essex  which  Ues  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cnltaiv.  Thames,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  is  a  rich 
alluvial  soil  on  a  subsoil  of  very  toiacious  clay.  It 
produces,  wiUi  good  cultivation,  most  abundant  crops 
of  wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  clover.  It  is  found  ne- 
cessary on  the  cultivation  to  fallow  very  frequently, 
and  repeated  ploughings  is  a  practice  very  generally 
adopted.  The  swing-plough  b  mudb  used,  and 
sometimes  a  wheel-plough  drawn  by  two,  and  occa- 
sionally by  three  horses  a-breast,  which  are  guided 
with  long  reins  by  the  ploughman.  In  fallowing  it 
is  common  to  plough  the  land  six  or  seven  times,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  with  the  best  cultivators  to  plough 
it  eight  or  even  ten  timea  AfVer  the  summer  fidlow, 
by  which  the  soil  becomes  conqpletely  pulverised,  and 
rendered  as  fine  as  a  garden,  it  is  somedmea  the  prac- 
tice to  sow  wheat  in  Uie  autumn,  but  it  is  more  eaai* 
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mon  to  let  it  remain  through  the  winter ;  and  then,B«exihiie. 
ailer  a  spring  ploughing,  to  sow  barley  or  oats.  The  '•-  v  •^ 
rotation  of  crops  wnich  usuaDy  succeeds  to  a  fallow 
is,  1.  Barley  or  oats ;  2.  Clover,  red  or  white,  mostly 
the  former ;  S.  Wheat ;  4.  Beans,  twice  hoed  at  least ; 
5.  Wheat.  After  this  course  the  land  is  again  fallow- 
ed. The  whole  produce  of  the  course  of  crops  is  said 
to  depend  on  the  accuracy  and  skill  exercised  in  ^e 
process  of  fallowing. 

There  is  in  this  district  some  land  adapted  for 
turnips,  and  the  rotation  on  such  soils  is  usually, 
1.  Turnips;  2.  Oats  or  barley;  S.  Clover;  4. 
Wheat;  5.  Beans;  6.  Wheat.  These  courses  are 
occasionally  varied,  tares  being  introduced  when 
the  clover  fails,  and  sometimes  pease  being  sub« 
stituted  ^  beans.  The  best  cultivators  often  omit 
the  second  crop  of  wheat,  and  fallow  again  after 
the  beans^  A  rotation  which  is  sanctioned  by 
some  very  skilful  agriculturists  is  the  following: 
1.  Fallow;  2.  Barley  or  oats;  3.  Clover ;  4.  Beans; 
5.  Wheat;  6.  Tares  or  pease;  7*  Wheat  In  this 
case  the  manure  is  laid  on  ihe  clover  ley  for  the 
bean  crop.  In  Uie  district  we  are  describing  all  the 
farms  have  a  portion  more  or  less  extensive  of  rich 
maish  land,  on  which  oxen  are  fed,  which  supplies 
hay  for  winter  consumption,  and  is  consequently 
the  source  from  whence  the  manure  is  derived. 
The  best  wheat  that  is  brought  to  the  market  of  the 
metropolis  is  raised  in  the  put  of  Essex  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  which  is  usually  denominated   the  ^ 

hundreds.  It  has  the  convenience  of  water-cairiage  , 
to  London ;  the  rent  of  land  is  comparatively  low, 
and  it  is  of  extraordinary  fertility ;  but  it  suffers  from 
a  scarcity  of  good  water.  It  is,  especially  in  the  au- 
tumn, a  very  agueish  country ;  and  though,  of  late, 
the  roads  have  been  much  improved,  they  are  still 
in  sudi  a  state  as,  added  to  its  insalubrity,  prevents 
the  gentry  |rom  residing  on  their  estates* 

The  middle  part  of  Essex  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  marshy  lands,  but  partakes,  in  a  considerable  de« 
gree,  of  their  unheallhiness.  Around  the  town  of 
Colchester,  finr  a  considerable  distance,  the  soil  is  a 
dry  l|wm,  well  calculated  for  turnips,  and  then  the  ' 
most  general  system  adopted  is  the  four  course  hus- 
bandly of  Norfolk,  viz.  turnip,  barley,  clover,  and 
wheat.  A  variation  is,  in  some  instances,  introdu* 
ced  by  taking  a  crop  of  pease  after  the  wheat,  and 
occasionally  tares  are  sown  after  the  barley  instead 
of  clover,  as  that  latter  plant  will  sometimes  fail,  if 
too  fre<]|uently  repeated.  The  greater  part  of  the 
district  is,  however,  of  a  dayey  loam,'  on  a  subsoil  of 
day,  and  too  tenadous  for  the  turnip  system.  Much 
of  this  is  good  old  pasture  land,  used  solely  for  feed- 
ing, and  to  which  the  plough  is  never  applied.  The 
arable  land  is  highly  productive ;  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  beans  espedally  are  very  luxuriant,  and  their 
produce  of  the  best  quality.  The  practice  of  fallow- 
mg  is  pursued  as  in  the  district  before  described, 
but  so  many  ploughings  are  not  deemed  to  be  neces* 
sary.  The  rotation  is  various,  but  it  rarely  occurs 
diat  wheat  is  sown  immediately  after  the  fallow. 
Most  commonly  the  succession  is,  1.  Fallow;  2.  Bar* 
ley;  5.  Beans;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Tares  j  6.  Barley;  7* 
Cfover.  When  the  land  is  more  wet,  which,  in  s{^ 
of  excellent  draining,  is  frequently  the  case,  the  ro- 
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EswxibiM^'  taftion  ia,  1.  FfUow ;  S.  Oats ;  3.  Clover ;  4»  Wheat 
^■— ^y^  When  manure  is  abundant  the  heavy  soils  are  crop- 
ped in  the  following  rotation  with  great  success:  1. 
Fallow;  2.  Beans;  3.  Wheat;  4.  Tares;  5.  Barley; 
6.  Clover;  7- Beans;  8.  Wheat  In  this  rotation, 
the  dearing  the  ground  from  weeds  depends  on  the 
use  of  the  hoe,  which  is  applied  most  carefully  to  the 
cropa  of  beans. 

The  western  part  o£  the  county^  especially  where 
it  borders  on  Hertfordshire,  is,  in  general,  land  of  a' 
very  inferior  quality,  and,  without  most  expensive 
cultivation,  yields  but  light  crops.  One  extensive 
district,  called  the  Rodings,  still  practises  a  most 
afngular  system  of  husbandly,  known  now  in  Essex 
only,  though  formerly  it  was  adopted  on  poor  lands^ 
in  some  other  counties.  It  is,  1.  A  year's  fallow,  2. 
Wheat,  3.  Fallow,  4.  Barley,  and  then  repeat  the 
same  course ;  thus  having  one-half  the  arable  land 
constantly  without  any  crop.  The  soil  is  a  tenacious 
clay,  of  a  reddish  coldur,  upon  a  subsoil  of  white 
clay.  It  is  difficult  to  pulverize,  and,  with  wet, 
notches  so  much  as  not  to  admit  of  ploughing  when 
the  atmosphere  is  moist  There  are  but  small  parts 
of  this  district  which  produces  clover,  pease,  tares,  or 
beans,  and  what  hay  is  grown  is  confined  to  the  nar« 
row  borders  of  the  rivulets  which  run  in  the  valleys. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  the  agri- 
culture assumes  that  system  which  is  adapted  to  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  metropolis.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  in  permanent  pasture,  or  grows 
hay  to  furnish  tlie  marketa  of  Smitnfield  and  White- 
chapel.  The  arable  land  is  generally  cultivated  with 
a  rotation  of  three  crops,  viz.  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
clover ;  and,  as  London  supplies  abundance  of  ma- 
nure, by  applying  it  very  liberally  to  the  young 
clover,  after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  such  culture 
produces  most  abundant  crops,  and  the  land  is  clean- 
ed by  the  potatoe  culture.  In  this  kind  of  husband- 
ry, whidi,  indeed,  can  only  be  conducted  where 
manure  is  to  be  obtained  with  great  facility,  the 
plough  is  only  used  once  in  the  rotation,  af\er  the 
clover ;  as  the  potatoes  are  planted,  and  the  digging 
them  up  sufficiently  prepares  the  land  for  wheat 
.  CatHe.  Essex  feeds,  some  sheep,  but  very  few  are  bred  in 

the  county.  Calves  are  suckled  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  rearing  them  to  furnish  veal  for  the  London 
market  is  the  principal  dependence  of  many  farmers. 
The  whiteness  of  the  veal  is  produced  by  a  great  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  by  reeular  periods  of  suckling, 
and  by  giving  them  a  small  portion  of  barley-meal 
mixed  with  chalk.  The  tendency  to  &tten  is  pro** 
moted  by  administering  narcotic  drugs,  which  keep 
the  young  animals  in  a  quiescent  state.  Though 
the  county  affords  such  abundance  of  excellent  pas- 
ture, yet  the  fattening  of  calves  is  so  much  more 
profitable  than  the  dairy,  that  it  is  supplied  with 
<  butter  from  other  counties.  Epping  has  mdeed  been 
celdi>rated  for  its  excellent  butter;  but  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  sold  in  London  under  that  denomina- 
tion is  the  produce  of  Northamptonshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  other  counties,  London  is  su)/plied 
with  much  of  its  beef  from  Essex.  The  bullocks,  in 
a  lean  state,  are  brought  from  Scotland,  from  Wales> 
and  some  firom  Devonshire,  and  are  fattened  in  this 
county,  sometioies  on  the  rich,  natural  meadows. 
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and  sometimes  on' turnips,  with  the  additieii  of 
cake. 

Several  other  agricultural  productions  are  culti* 
vated  in  Essex.  Hops  are  grown  near  Ch^sfiard, 
and  in  a  few  other  districts.  Saffron  is  cultivated 
near  Saffiron  Walden  with  gcea^  success.  Mus- 
tard is  an  advantageous  crop  in  the  idands  of 
Foulness  and  Wallasea,  and  on  the  embanked 
marshes.  On  some  rich  old  pasture  land,  when 
first  broken  up,  three  crops  are  raised  together, 
viz.  carraway  seed,  coriander  seed,  and  teasels,  for 
the  baize  manu&cturers.  The  three  kinds  of  seed 
are  sowed  together,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
harvest  of  the  coriander  takes  place  in  the  following 
autunrn.  The  carraway  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  the 
seed  is-  fit  to  be  gathered  in  July  of  the  succeeds 
ing  year ;  and,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
teasels  are  cut  The  carraway  sometimes  produces 
a  crop  a  second,  or  even  a  third  year.  This  colti va« 
tion  is  deemed  an  excellent  preparati<m  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  on  lands  which  are  so  prolific  as  to 
require  some  degree  of  exhaustion ;  as>  in  the  pro- 
cess of  this  treble  cropping,  the  hoe  is  very  liberally 
applied,  it  keeps  the  ground  free  from  weeds.  There 
are  few  counties  in  England,  taking  the  whole  oi 
them  together,  in  which  the  agriculture  is  so  skilful- 
ly conducted,  or  where  the  productiveness  is  so  great 

The  landed  property  in  Essex,  as  in  other  counties  ^ze  oTHk 
near  to  the  metropolis,  is  very  much  divided  ;  there  uus. 
are  no  overgrown  estates,  though  some  of  consider*- 
able  value,  belonging  to  a  few  mdividuals;  but  the 
greater  part  is  in  moderate-sized  farms,  which  can 
be  easily  disposed  of,  and  which  are  frequently  pur- 
chased from  the  savings  of  the  commercial  class  in 
London. 

The  only  good  harbour  in  this  county  is  Harwich, 
whence  the  packets  for  Holland  are  dispatdied,  and 
where  there  is  a  royal  dock-yard,  in  which  some 
frigates  are  built  and  repaired.  The  river  Coin  is  - 
navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Colchester,  and  the 
Blackwater  river  to  Walden.  The  Crouch  is  navi-  Riren. 
gable  for  the  largest  ships,  but  passing  through  an 
unhealthy  country,  and  having  few  inhabitants  on 
its  borders,  it  is  useless  to  the  purposes  of  commerce* 
The  river  Lea  is  navigable  hy  barges  a  distance  of 
25  miles.  There  are  no  canals  in  tins  county,  but 
one  is  projected,  to  unite  the  riv^  Lea  with  the 
Cam,  and  thus  create  internal  navigation  from  Lynn 
to  London. 

The  seats  of  noblemen  and  gendemen  in  this  coun- 
ty are  very  numerous,  especiiQly  on  the  western  side 
of  it,  where  it  approaches  to  the  metropolis,  and 
where  man^  of  the  richer  citizens  have  fixed  their 
country  residences.  The  most  remarkabJe  are,  Aud- 
ley  End,  belonnng  to  Lord  Braybrooke ;  Broxted 
Lodge,  Peter  Duncane,  Esq.;  Cq)ped  Hall,  John 
Conyersj  Esq. ;  Da^nhara  Park,  Sir  Thomas  Neave  ; 
Easter  Lodge,  Viscount  Majmard;  Fdix  Hall, 
Charles  Western ;  Gosfield  Hall,  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  Hallingbury  Place,  John  Houblon,  Esq. ; 
Hill  HaU,  Sir  William  Smith;  Langlees,  William 
TufineU,  Esq.;  Mistley  Hall,  F.  H.  Bigby,  Esq.;  . 
Moulsham  HaU,  Sir  H.  C.  St  John  MUdmay ;  Roy- 
don,  Sir  George  Duckett;  Terling  Pkce,  John 
Strutt,  Esq.;  Thomdon  Hall,  Lord  Petre;  Wansted 
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House,  Hon.  WilHam  Pole  Tybiey  Long  Welksley ; 
Weald  Hall,  Christopher  Tower%  Esq*;  fiell  House, 
Sir  Thomas  Leimard;  Whitley,  Thomas  Walfbrd, 
Esq.  The  family  of  Capel  derive  the  title  of  E«i 
from  this  coonty,  that  of  Nassau  from  the  town  of 
Bochfiird ;  and  Mr  Abbot  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  been  created  tjard  Colchester. 
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See  Moranf  8  Hutory  and  AniiquUies  of  Essex^^  EsmtbiK 
Dale's  HiOory  of  Harwich^Hutanf  ofEuex,  8vo,         II 
1769,  ascribed   to  Bate  Dudley^Arthur  Young^s    Europe. 
Survey  qf  Es^fix — Brayley  and  Britton's  BeaUiies  of^^^^^Y^^ 
England   and   fVaies^-^liysQiDi's    Environs  of  Lon^ 
don, 

(w.  w.) 


EUROPE, 


CompaTa-  v/NE  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  On  a 
five  Advin- first  view,  Europe  appears  to  be  less  favoured  by 
J^5«  "d  nature  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  over 
S^ofUiii  ^^^^  ^  ^^  obtained  so  yrat  an  ascendancy.  It  is 
^^ioQ  of  much  smaller  in  extent ;  its  rocky  and  mountainous 
the  Globe,  surface  does  not  admit  of  those  noble  rivers,  like 
inland  seas,  which  lay  open  the  remotest  regions  of 
Asia  and  America  to  tne  commerce  of  the  world. 
Its  veffetable  productions  are  neither  so  various  nor 
so  exuberant ;  and  it  is  poorly  supplied  with  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  with  many  of  those  commodities  on 
which  mankind  set  the  greatest  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  climate  of  Europe,  if  it  nourishes  a  less 
luxuriant  vegetation,  is  of  an  equal  and  temperate 
kind,  well  adapted  to  preserve  the  human  frame  in 
that  state  of  health  and  vigour  which  fits  it  for  la- 
bour, and  promotes  the  developement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers.  The  mountains  that  in- 
tersect its  surfiu»  were  barriers  which  enabled  infant 
communities  to  protect  themselves  from  violence, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  arts,  knowledge,  and 
civilization.  If  it  has  few  large  navigable  rivers/  its 
inland  seas  and  bays  ifte  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
were  the  means  of  creating  and  nourishing  that  com- 
mercial spirit  which  has  been  one  great  source  of  its 
improvement.  Though  comparatively  deficient  in 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  those 
useful  metals  and  minerals  wh*tch  minister  still  more 
essentially  to  the  wants  of  civilized  life.  Its  appar- 
ent defects  have  become  the  source  of  real  benefits, 
and  the  foundation  of  its  grandeur.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  its  soil  and  climate  have  excited  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants,  given  them  clearer  ideas  c^ 
property,  kindle^  a  resolute  spirit  to  defend  their 
.rights,  and  called  into  existence  that  skill  and  enter- 
pnse,  and  those  innumerable  arts  and  inventions, 
whidi  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  this  apparent- 
ly bairen  and  rocky  promontory  to  command  the 
riches  and  luxuries  m  all  the  most  favoured  regions 
of  the  globe.  It  is  only  in  Europe  that  knowledge 
and  the  arts  seem  to  be  indigenous.  Though  they 
have  appeared  at  times  among  some  of  the  nations  of 
Asia,  they  have  either  stopt  short  after  advancing  a 
few  steps,  or  they  have  speedily  retrograded  and 
perishea,  like  something  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the 
peoj^.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
sprung  up  at  distant  periods,  and  in  a  variety  c^ 
situations;  they  have  risen  spontaneously  and  ra- 
pidly, and  declined^  slowly ;  and  when  they  disap- 
peared, it.  was  evident,  they  were  but  crushed 
for  the  time  by  external  violence,  to  rise  again 
when  the  pressure  had  subsided.  It  is  only  in 
Europe,  and  among  colonies  of  Europeans,  that 
the  powefv  of  the  humaar  mBud,  breaking  through 


the  slavish  attachment  to  ancient  usages  and  institu- 
tions, have  developed  that  principle  of  progressive 
improvement  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  final  results.  The  rudest  tribe  in  Europe,  in 
which  this  principle  has  taken  root,  has  a  certain 
source  of  superiority  over  the  most  improved  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  society  remains  per- 
fiictly  stationary.  If  these  nations  are  ever  destined 
to  advance  in  civilization,  they  must  borrow  from 
•  Europe  those  arts  which  she  has  invented,  and  which 
belong  to  civilized  life  in  every  climate.  But  the  te- 
nacious adherence  of  rude  nations  to  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  will  not  allow  us 
to  hope  that  the  benefits  of  civilization  will  be  ra- 
pidly diffused  in  this  way.  It  is  more  probable,  that 
colonies  from  the  older  states  of  Europe  will  multi- 
ply, as  the  population  becomes  more  and  more  re- 
dundant ;  and  that  these  colonies  will  carry  the  arts 
and  knowledge,  the  language  and  manners  of  Eu- 
rope with  them,  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
From  prejudices  on  both  sides,  it  is  found  that  two 
races  in  very  different  stages  of  civilization  do  not 
readily  amalgamate;  and  it  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  feebler  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  like 
the  American  Indians,  will  be  gradually  displaced 
by  the  continued  encroachments  of  the  more  ener- 
getic race  of  Europe.  Such  a  change,  however,  must 
take  place  slowly,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  alarm 
humanity.  The  vast  number  of  tribes  that  people 
Asia  and  Africa  seem  bom  only  to  be  the  victims 
of  savage  superstition  and  ferocious  tyranny.  No 
treatment  they  are  likely  to  experience  from  Euro- 
pean colonies  can  render  their  condition  worse ;  and 
were  the  whole  swarm  of  these  nations  to  die  out  in 
the  course  of  nature  without  being  renewed,  no  great 
deduction  would  be  made  from  the  sum  of  human 
enjojment.  Should  the  state  of  thin^  we  have  been 
oontemplaiting,  and  which  seems  to  anse  naturally  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  land  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  be  realized,  it  will  be  curious  to 
reflect  on  the  circle  of  dianges  which  will  then  be 
completed.  .  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  modem,  were  originallv  colonies  sent  off 
fi-om  the  surplus  population  of  Asia,  Here  they 
have  thrown  off  their  barbarism,  invented  and  im- 
proved arts  and  sciences,  and  carried  thehr  social  id- 
stitutions  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  now» 
in  the  maturity  of  their  strength,  they  are  throwing 
back  their  surplus  numbers  upon  Asia,  to  conquer 
and  supplant  the  remains  of  those  tribes  fbom  whom 
they  originally  sprung. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  fioundftriet 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans;  on  the  south  by  theudfiztenu 
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Mediterranean;  on  the  east  by  the  rivers  Don,  Wol- 
^  gBL,  and  Kama,  and  by  the  Uralian  Mountains  from 
the  Kama  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These  are  the  li- 
mits most  generally  admitted.  Some  alterations  have 
been  propmed  on  the  south-east  side,  with  the  view 
-of  maldng  the  boundary  line  correspond  more  accu- 
rately with  the  physics!  divisions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  but  as  they  have  not  obtained  the  sanction  of 
geographers  generally,  the  line  that  is  best  known 
seems  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  from  Cape  St  Vincent 
to  the  Sea  of  Kara,  in  the  direction  of  north-east  and 
south-west,  and  is  3490  English  miles.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  north  to  south  is  from  Cape  Matapan  to 
Cape  North,  ^4£0  miles.  Its  greatest  extent  from 
east  to  west  is  on  the  parallel  of  48°,  from  Brest  to 
River  Don,  2280  miles.  The  superfices  of  Europe, 
including  the  Azores,  Iceland,  Nova  Zembla,  and  all 
the  other  islands  belonging  to  it,  is  3,432,000  Eng- 
lish square  miles. 

The  climate  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by  two  pe- 
culiarities. It  enjoys  a  higher  mean  temperature 
than  any  of  the  otner  great  divisions  of  the  world, 
in  the  corresponding  latitudes ;  and  it  is  not  subject 
to  such  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  These 
advantages  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  numerous  seas,  in- 
land bays,  and  lakes,  which  render  its  temperature 
similar  to  that  of  islands;  and  partly  also,  according 
to  Humboldt,  to  its  situation  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  greatest  range  of  dry  land  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe ;  the  western  sides  of  all  continents  being 
warmer  than  the  eastern.  Europe  lies  almost  entirely 
within  the  temperate  zone,,  not  more  than  one-four- 
teenth part  of  its  surface  being  within  the  arctic  circle. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  it  is  uninhabitable  from 
cold,  and  it  nowhere  suffers  much  from  excessive 
heat  The  mean  temperature  at  its  soudiem'  extre- 
mity, in  the  ktitude  of  36®,  is  about  66°  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  at  Cape  North  in  the  latitude  of  71  ^  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  32^  the  cold  is  not  greater 
than  in  the  latitudes  of  55  or  56  on  the  east  coasts 
of  Asia  and  America.  Hence  Europe  is  habitable 
at  a  higher  latitude  by  12  or  14  degrees  than  either 
of  these  continents.  The  following  table,  taken  from 
Humboldt's  Memoir  on  the  Distribution  of  Heat  (a^ 
bridged  in  Dr  Thomson's  Annals  rf  Philosophic ,  XI. 
188),  shows  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
Europe  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  America 
at  the  parallel  of  40° :  the  difference  is  much  greater 
at  the  parallel  of  60°. 


Lau 


Mean  Temperature 

of  the  Yeat.  '^^  ^i°*"  of  3  SummeT 
Months.         Monthi. 


Rome,  .  41.35 
Pekin,  .  39.54 
New  York,  40.40 


60.4 
55.2 
53.8 


45.8 
26.8 
29.8 


75.2 
82.6 
79.2 


There  is  a  difference  of  the  same  kind  between 
the  temperature  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Europe  and  the 
interior.  In  islands,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  higher,  and  the  heat  is 


more  eaually  distributed  through  the  different  sea-  Barap& 
sons*  As  we  advance  from  the  coast  eastward  the  ^^^^y^^ 
mean  annual  temperature  diminishes,  but  Uie  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  increase.  Thus  Lon- 
don has  the  same  mban  aimual  temperature  as  Vien- 
na, but  it  has  the  summer  of  Petersburgh,  and  the 
winter  is  warmer  than  at  Milan.  The  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Baltic,  and  inland  lakes,  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  ocean  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  two 
following  tables  are  taken  from  Humboldt  (^Annals 
of  PhiL  XI.  188);  the  first  shows  the  temperature  of 
the  year,  and  the  various  seasons  in  places  navinff  the 
same  latitude ;  the  second  shows  the  different  distri« 
bution  of  heat  through  the  various  seasons  in  places 
having  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 
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I.  Lot.  56. 
Edinburgh,* 
Copenhagen, 
Moscow, 

Lat.  48. 
StMalo, 
Vienna, 

II.  Lat. 
Dublin,   53.! 
Prague,   50.5 


oftlM 

Tctf. 


47.8 
45.6 
40.2 

54.4 
50.6 


2149. 


2 

|49.4 


38.6 
30.8 
10.8 

44.2 
32.8 


39.2 
31.4 


46.4 
41.2 
44.0 

52.2 
51.2 


47.3 
47.6 


58.2 
62.6 
67.1 

66.0 
69.2 


59.6 
68.9 


Mcath. 


48.4 

48.4 
38.3 

55.8 
50.6 


50.0 
50.2 
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59.4 
65.0 
70.6 

67.0 
70.6 


38.3 

27.2 
6.0 

41.8 
26.6 


The  mountains  of  EiO'ope  are  more  numerous  inMoontaiiML 
proportion  to  its  extent  than  those  of  the  other  great 
continents,  but  they  are  of  less  elevation  than  the 
mountains  of  Amenca  and  Asia.  The  highest,  and 
the  most  extensive  chains  in  Europe,  run  generally 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  are  placed 
near  its  southern  shores.  The  central  mass  of  die 
Alps,  with  which  all  the  other  mountains  in  the  south 
of  Europe  are  connected,  forms  the  summit  of  the 
continent,  and  determines  the  position  of  the  surface, 
and  the  course  of  most  of  the  rivers.  From  this 
central  point  the  sur&ce  of  the  land  descends  to  the 
sea  by  a  series  of  valleys,  skirted  by  subordinate 
chains.  The  three  countries  to  the  southward  of  the 
Alps  and  their  branches,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
consist  of  mountainous  peninsulas  projecting  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  countries  to  the  west,  north, 
and  east  of  the  Alps,  which  present  more  extensive 
plains  and  gentle  declivities,  are  the  seats  of  the 
three  principal  monarchies  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Austria,  seated  on  the  eastern  declivity,  rules  over 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Danube;  France  oc- 
cupies the  western  declivity,  and  the  countries  water* 
ed  by  the  principal  streams  that  flow  to  the  west; 
and  Prussia  the  countries  watered  by  the  streams 
that  flow  to  the  norths  If  we  descend  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea^n  a  western  direction,  the  first  valley  we 
meet  with  is  the  level  part  of  Switierland  between 
the  Alps  and  Mount  Jura,  elevated  from  l600  to 
1800  feet  above  the  sea;  the  second,  between  Jon 
and  the  Cevennes,  some  hundred  feet  lower;  and 
the  third,  and  lowest,  extends  from  the  Cevennes  to 
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Europe,  the  Atlantic.  In  a  north  and  north-east  direction, 
*"«^V^«^  the  first  valley  is  Bavaria,  the  second  Bohemia,  both 
of  which  are  completely  enclosed  by  mountains;  the 
third,  consisting  of  Suesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Po- 
land, terminates  in  the  Baltic.  In  an  eastern  di- 
rection the  first  valley  is  Austria,  the  second,  Hun- 
gary, both  encircled  with  mountains';  the  third,  BuU 
gana,  extends  to  the  Bladi  Sea.  South  from  the 
Alps  we  have  first  the  valley  of  Lombardy,  and  then 
the  narrow  coast  of  Genoa.  The  vast  plain  occu- 
pied by  Russia,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Swedish 
peninsula,  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of 
the  valley  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  extending  to  the 
Dofirines  on  the  west,  the  UraUans  on  ue  east, 
and  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  south.  Thus,  in  a  ge- 
neral point  of  view,  the  elevation  and  declivity  of  the 
large  plains  of  southern  Eun^  bear  a  certain  reU- 
tion  id  the  position  and  distance  of  the  central  mass 
of  the  Alps. 

Alps.  The  principal  mass  of  the  Alps  extends  in  a  semi- 

circle firom  Nice,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
Southwud  cf  Mont  Blanc,  the  Alps  consist  of  a 
single  chain,  with  many  lateral  branches,  which  lie 
chiefly  on  the  west  side;  but  inunediately  to  the 
eastward  of  M(Hit  Blanc,  the  principal  chain  divides 
into  two,  whidi  enclose  the-  sources  of  the  Rhone. 
These  meet,  a^in,  at  St  Gothard,  and,  on  the  east 
.  side  of  it,  part  into  three  chains*  one  of  which  loses 
itself  in  Bavaru,  another  in  Austria  near  Vienna, 
and  the  third  terminates  near  Trieste.  A  lateral 
chaih,  of  no  great  elevation,  passes  eastward,  and 
connects  the  Alps  with  the  niountains  of  European 
Turkey.  Smaller  branches  connect  the  Alps  with 
the  Bohemian  and  Carpathian  mountains  on  the 
north,  with  the  Vosges  and  CevenuM  on  the  west, 
and,  through  the  latter,  with  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Apennines  are  but  a  prolongation  cf  the  Alps  on 
the  south.  Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  hi^est  mountain  in  Europe,  has  an  ele- 
vation a£  15,680  Enslish  feet;  and  Mount  Rosa,, 
the  Jungfiiau,  the  Sdireikhom,  and  several  other 
summits,  approach  to  this  height  The  elevation  of 
the  chain  dunini^ies  towards  both  extremities.  In 
general,  the  escarpments,  or  steepest  sides,  are  turn- 
ed towards  Italy,  and  the  lateral  and  subordinate 
branches  are  most  numerous,  and  extend  farthest  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  central  chain  of  the  Alps 
consists  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss,  sienite,  and  other 
primitive  rocks.  Among  £e  lateral  ridges,  to  the 
westward  ai  St  Gothard,  calcareous  rocks,  vnth  day- 
alate  and  mica-slate,  abound  on  the  side  of  France; 
en  the  side  of  Italy,  the  ridges  are  narrower,  magne- 
sian  rocks  abound,  and  the  day-slate  is  wanting.  On 
both  sides  are  found  great  deposits  of  gravel,  and 
large  detached  blocks  or  boulders>  often  at  a  vast  di*- 
tanoe  from  their  original  situations.  Eastward  firom 
St  Gothard,  the  central  chain  is  accompanied  on  each 
side  by  a  calcareous  chain  of  great  elevation.* 
Thottgn  the  summits  of  the  Alps  are  steep  and 
rocky,  and  the  higher  vallies  are  mled  with  gladers, 
there  is  much  good  soil  bdow.    The  vine  grows  to 
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the  height  of  1600  fleet  above  the  sea,  the  oak  to  the 
height  of  SSgo,  com  to  4200  feet,  and  ^e  larch  to  ^-^  y  "^ 
6720  feet  At  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  we  have 
the  dimate  of  Lapland,  in  latitude  6S^,  so  that  a  de- 
gree of  latitude,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  temperate 
zone  in  Europe,  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of  about 
290  feet  The  inferior  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  is  at  the  height  of  876O  feet, 
in  the  latitude  of  46''.     (Annals  ofPhiL  II.  37S.) 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  is  next  to  thePyrenccf. 
Alps  in  elevation,  runs  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west.  Its  length  is  about  240  miles ;  but  if  we  in- 
dude  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  which  continue  in 
the  same  line  without  interruption,  the  whole  length 
will  be  about  500  miles.  The  *eentral  chain  of  the 
proper  Pyrenees  is  of  granite,  but  the  most  elevated 
summits  are  of  seconckry  limestone,  and  lie  on  the 
south  side  of  the  granite.  Mont  Perdu,  esteemed 
the  loftiest  of  the  whole  range,  consists  of  fetid  lime- 
stone, and  rises  to  the  height  of  11,270  feet  The 
south  side  of  the  Pjrrenees  is  rugged  and  predpitous ; 
but,  on  the  north,  there  is  a  griulual  descent  to  the 
plains  of  France  by  a  series  of  paralld  ridges  dimi- 
nishing in  height.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  are 
lower  than  the  P3rrenees,  and  present  their  steepest 
sides  to  the  north.  There  are  four  other  chains  of 
mountains  in  Spain,  all  running  in  a  direction  ap- 
proaching to  east  and  west,  and  dl  connected  with 
one  another  and  with  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  ele- 
vated of  these  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  southmost, 
one  of  whose  summits  rises  to  the  height  of  11,660 
feet  (Laborde,  I.  178.)  The  in&rior  limit  of  per- 
petual  snow  on  the  Pyrenees  is  at  the  height  of  8960. 
The  red  pine  rises  to  the  height  of  7480  feet,  which  . 
is  about  700  feet  higher  than  any  spedes  of  trees  on 
the  Alps.t 

The  Apennines  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  750  ApeaniDe^ 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  south-west  ter- 
mination of  the  Alps  near  Nice  to  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina. The  north-west  division,  which  skirts  the  ba- 
sin of  Lombardy,  consists  chiefly  of  grey  wacke;  from 
Tuscanv  to  near  the  southern  extremity,  the  prevail- 
in|r  rock  is  secondary  limestone.    Granite  and  other 

fnmitive  rocks  are  found  at  the  two  extremities  in 
^  liguria  and  Calabria,  but  are  wholly  wanting  in  the 
intermediate  space.  The  most  considerable  eleva- 
tions are  about  the  middle  of  the  chain,  where  II 
Gransasso  rises  to  the  height  of  9^70  feet  (Edinb, 
Eeoiem,  XXVI.  156.) 

The  Carpathian  and  Sudetic  mountains,  with  the  CsrpsthicM 
Erzegebirge  and  Boehmerwald,  may  be  considered 
as  forming  one  continued  duun,  the  length  of  which, 
from  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  Danube  in  Hun- 
gry, to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  same  river  in 
Bavaria,  is  about  1200  miles,  exdusive  of  the  trans- 
verse branches  which  separate  Moravia  from  Bohe* 
mia  and  Hungary.  The  dedivides  of  tlds  long 
range  of  mountains  are  steepest  on  the  south  side. 
The  elevations  are  lawest  on  the  west,  and  generally 
increase  as  we  advance  eastward,  till  we  come  to 
the  sources  of  the  Thiess  in  the  north  of  Hungary,, 
after  ^  which  they  agaki  dedine.    The  Fichtelberg^ 


•  Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  Geographie,  Paris,  180S-5,  VII.  509. 
t  Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun^  Geog.  XV.  52.— Jim^  ^Phik  VII.  d7S. 
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at  the  westmoat  point  of  the  diain,  is  4050  feet  high ; 
Sdmekoppey  the  highest  of  the  Sadetic  mountains^  is 
5280  feet,  and  Lomnitz  in  Hungaiy,  the  loftiest  of 
the  whole  range,  is  8460  feet.  None  of  these  moun- 
tains rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow^  tlie  inferior 
limit  of  vhichy  acoordin|^  to  Wahlenbeig,  is  about 
60  feet  above  the  summit  of  Lomnitz.  The  most 
elevated  parts  of  these  mountains  consist  of  primitive 
rocks;  com  and  firuit  trees  are  said  to  grow  at  a 
greater  height  upon  the  Carpathians  than  upon  the 
Alps,  though  tne  latter  are  two  degrees  further 
south** 

The  chain  of  the  Dofnnes,  or  great  Scandinavian 
Alps,  is  about  1000  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  gene- 
ral elevation  of  frdin  6000  to  6500 /eet.  The  alti- 
tude of  Snahatta,  near  the  centre  of  the  chain,  in  la- 
titude 65,  is  about  8120  feet  (Von  Buch's  Travels.) 
These  mountains  consist  almost  entirely  of  primitive 
rocks,  and  present  their  steepest  sides  to  the  west  On 
Sulitelma,  the  highest  mountain  of  this  chain  in  Lap- 
land, in  latitude  67.10,  the  inferior  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  is  at  the  height  of  5500  feet 

The  Uralian  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary 
of  Europe  on  the  north-east,  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  Some  of  their  summits  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  but  their  height  is  believed  not  to 
exceed  that  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  primitive  ro^s*  The  whole  length  of 
the  chain,  which  runs  nearly  north  and 'south,  is 
about  1400  miles,  but  more  than,  one-half  of  it  is 
ill  Asia. 

Of  the  mountains  of  European  Turkey,  we  know 
as  little  as  of  the  Urals.  From  a  central  point,  near- 
ly equidistant  from  the  Danube,  the  Aariatic,  and 
the  Mgean  Sea,  three  chains  proceed  in  different 
directions ;  one,  the  ancient  Hemus,  runs  eastward 
to  the  Black  Sea ;  a  second,  north-westward,  till  it 
joins  the  Gumic  Alps;  and  a  third,  southward 
through  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  These  principal 
chains  send  out  many  branches,  but  neither  their 
height,  nor  their  geological  structure,  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  Cevennes  in  the  south  of  France  extend  about 
500  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  their 
two  most  elevated  summits,  Mont  d'Or  and  Cantal, 
rise  to  the  height  of  6400  and  6100  feet  Mount 
Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland,  has  nearly  the 
same  elevation.  The  Vosges,  a  small  cludn  in  the 
north-east  of  France,  rise  nowhere  more  than  4600 
feet  above  the  sea.  (Mentelle  et  Midte-Brun,  Geog. 
XVI.  6,  28,  44.) 

The  mountains  of  Britain  extend  with  some  inter- 
ruptions over  a  space  of  650  miles,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  island.  They  are  not  placed  in  chains, 
but  rather  in  irregular  groups,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
primitive  and  transition  rocks.  Snowden  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  has  an 
elevation  of  5568  feet  Bennevis  in  Inverness-shire, 
which  rises  4550  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  island.     (Jameson's  Geognosy,  519,  320.) 

There  are  tlnrteen  volcanoes  in  Europe,  whidb 
all  situated  in  the  vicinity  a£  the  sea.  The  most 
remarkable  are.  Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily,  which  is 


10,965  feet  in  height  (Jameson.)  Its  eruptiona  'Bnrope. 
happen  very  irregulariy;  sometimes  50  or  100  years  >—^y  ^ 
have  intervened  between  one  eruption  and  anodier, 
at  other  times  less  than  one  year.  Mount  Vesuviua, 
in  Naples,  which  lies  about  200  miles  north  ihmi 
Etna,  IS  5900  feet  high.  (Jameson.)  Its  eniptioiui 
are  less  frequent  than  those  of  Etna.  Strombc^, 
which  occupies  an  island  in  the  Meditemmean, 
about  80  miles  ndrth  from  Etna,  is  the  only  vdcano 
in  Europe  that  throws  out  smoke  or  flames  constant- 
ly. Heckla  is  a  mountain  near  the  south  coast  of 
Iceland,  4900  feet  high.  (Jameson.)  ItseraptuxiB 
are  not  frequent     The  last  was  in  1785. 

Europe  IS  well  watered  with  rivers,  but  they  are  Riven, 
but  brooks  compared  with  the  mighty  streams  of 
Asia  and  America;  and,  from  the  unevenness  of  the 
surface,  afford,  in  general,  no  great  extent  of  inland 
navigation.  The  Danube,  the  largest  river  that  is 
entirely  in  Europe,  is  about  1 500  miles  in  length, 
and  watera  a  superficies  of  570,000  square  mdes. 
But  the  Amazcms,  though  only  twice  the  length  of 
the  Danube,  waten  a  surfiice  seven  times  as  large, 
and  equal  to  four-fiflhs  of  the  Continent  of  Europe: 
and,  as  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fidls  in  tropiod 
countries  is  much  greater  than  in  northern  latitudes, 
it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the  increased  evapo* 
ration  there,  that  the  Amazons  conveys  more  water 
than  all  the  riven  of  Europe  put  together.  If  we 
divide  the  length  of  tiie  Danube  into  a  hundred 
parts,  the  lengtii  of  the  principal  riven  of  Europe, 
expressed  in  Uiese  parts,  will  be  as  follows: 


Danube, 

100 

Wolga  (partly  in  Asia), 

150 

Dneiper, 

72 

Don, 

69 

Rhine, 

49 

Elbe, 

42 

Vistula, 

41 

Loire, 

57 

Tagus, 

52 

Oder,  '  •         , 

51 

Rhone, 

30 

Seine, 

85 

Po,              ... 

21 

Tiber, 

10 

Thames, 

9 

A  much  smaller  proportion  of  tiie  waten  of  the 
European  Continent  flows  into  the  Mediterranetn 
than  the  extent  of  its  coasts  would  lead  us  to  ex^ 
pect  The  high  mountahis  that  range  along  the 
souUi  of  Europe,  parallel  to  its  shores,  from  Gibraltar 
to  Constantinople,  turn  the  course  of  the  laige 
streams  in  an  opposite  direction.  Though  the  length 
of  the  line  of  coast  between  the  points  tast-mention- 
ed,  without  computing  minute  sinuosities,  is  4000 
miles,  or  one-fourth  of  the  circnmfrrance  of  Europe, 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  waten  of  this  quar- 
ter of  tiie  gbbe  fall  into  the  Meditenaoean.  The 
Black  Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  whidi  presents 
only  850  miles  of  coast  on  tiie  side  of  Europe,  ro^ 
ceivesone-fourth  of  its  waters.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
tiie  subjoined  table,  that  one-tcnth  part  of  the  waten 
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of  Europe  fldiw  into  Ana  by  the  Wd^;  that  the 
'  Black  sea  and  the  Baltic  alone  receive  one-half, 
while  onlj  about  one-sixth  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
If  the  whole  of  the  river  waters  of  Europe  be  divided 
into  a  hundred  parts,  their  distribution  will  be  nearly 
as  follows: 


1B5 


Water  ocm« 

length  of 

'  ?eyed  by 

CoMtin 

RiTen  in 

Milfit. 

t»ItB. 

Whole  lengUi  of  the  bounding 
line  of  jEurope,  and  whole 

quantity  of  water. 

16,000 

100 

Mediterranean,  from  Gibraltar 

to  Constantinople, 
Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Asoph, 
The  Baltic  to  the  Naze  of  Nor« 

4000 

10 

850 

26 

way. 

3840 

25 

The  Atlantic,  from  Gibraltar  to 

Cape  North, 

S640 

17 

The  Arctic  Ocean,  from  Cape 

North  to  the  Sea  of  Kara, 

8200 

12 

The  Caspian  Sea  (in  Asia), 

— — 

10 

(ArrmmMii  AOm.) 

We  are  not  acauainted  with  the  height  of  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  European  rivers  above  the 
sea.  Those  of  the  Danube,  according  to  Malte- 
Brun,  are  frtm  2100  to  2200  English  ftet,  which 
gives  a  fall  of  one  foot  and  a  half  per  mile;  but,  near 
Uie  sea,  the  inclination  is  less;  for,  at  Buda,  900  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  its  height^  according  to 
Wahlenberg,  is  229  feet,  which  gives  a  fall  of  three 
inches  oer  mile,  for  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  In 
general,  the  rivers  of  Russia,  Pdand,  and  Uie  north 
^  Germany,  flow  over  a  more  level  surfiice,  and  are 
more  navi^ble,  than  those  of  the  south  dT  Europe. 
Professor  Itobifldn  states,  on  the  authority  of  tiie 
Abbe  Chappe,  that  ^e  sources  of  tiie  Wolga  are 
but  480  feet  above  the  ocean  (Ewi^.  Brii.  artide 
River)  ;  but,  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  which  this  river 
terminates,  is  found  to  beS24  fret  bebw  the  Black 
Sea  CAim.  PhU.  VIIL  89\),  this  increases  the  space 
throuffh  which  the  waters  of  the  Wolga  descend  to 
804  fret,  in  a  course  of  2000  miles.  The  aversse 
fall  may  therefrro  be  about  two  indies  and  a  half 
jsermile. 

The  islands  of  Europe,  indnding  Nova  Zembla 
and  Iceland,  occupy  a  space  equal  to  280,000  souare 
miles,  or  one  eleventh  part  of  the  surfrce  or  the 
Continent;  and  of  this  space,  the  area  of  the  British 
Isles  amounts  to  rather  less  than  one-half.  The 
Black  Sea  is  the  only  large  sea  connected  with  Eu- 
rope, in  whidi  there  are  no  islands  worthy  <^  notice. 
inUndScM.  The  Mediterranean,  the  noblest  inland  sea  in  the 
Mcditern-  worid,  farms  the  southern  boundary  of  Europe,  se- 
parating it  from  Africa,  and  partly  also  from  Asia* 
It  may  be  eon»idered  as  the  bottom  of  a  vast  basin 
formed  by  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  'Mount  Hemus,  Tau- 
rus, Libanus,  iad  Atlas.  These  mountains  are 
every  where  ndv  hs  shores,  whidi  axe  consequently 
narrow  and  jnuch  indined.  Hence  there  are  no 
such  extensive  plains  as  Hungary  or  Poland  ndur 
the  coast  ef  this  sea,  and  Jience  dso  no  very  huge 
rivers  frU  into  it  except  the  Nile;  and,  altogether,  it 
receives  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  from  rivers  than 
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the  Bkck  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  though  six  times  laiger  Barope. 
than  either.  Its  length  is  about  2350  miles;  its  ^**'  y  ^* 
breadth  is  extrerody  various,  and  its  surface  (exdu- 
sive  of  the  Black  Sea)  is  nearly  equal  to  1,000,000 
of  souare  English  miles,  or  somethmg  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  generally  of 
great  depth,  an^  its  numerous  islands,  which  have 
uniformly  a  rocky  sur&ce,  appear  to  be  the  sum« 
mits  of  marine  mountains. 

The  Baltic,  the  greatest  inhnd  sea  that  is  entire*  BdUc. 
ly  in  Europe,  is  about  1200  voiles  long^  o£  very  un* 
equal  breadth,  and  presenU  a  surfiice  of  175,000 
square  miles,  exdusive  (^  islands.  It  occupies  the 
bottom  of  another  large  basin,  850  miles  in  breadth^ 
and  1400  in  length,  extending  frran  ^e  Norwegian 
mountains,  on  the  north  and  west,  to  the  Caipathi- 
ans  on  the  south,  and  to  the  high  lands  in  whidi 
the  Dneiper,  Don>  and  Wolga  rise  on  the  east  Thia 
basin,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  surface  of  Europe, 
has  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  mountains  are  not  very  cdevated* 
and  are  so  placed  as  to  leave  a  large  track  of  land 
very  little  inclined  between  tiiem  and  the  Baltic, 
over  which,  especially  on  the  south  side,  many  con- 
siderable rivers  flow  with  a  gentle  current  Hence, 
the  country  round  the  Baltic  is  much  more  level 
than  round  the  Mediterranean;  lakes  are  numerous 
in  the  low  grounds,  from  the  want  of  declivity ;  the 
sea  itself  is  oomparativdy  shallow,  and  receiving  a 
much  fpreater  quantity  of  river  water,  it  is  much  in^ 
frrior  m  saltness.  The  commerce  of  the  Baltic  ia 
annually  interrupted  by  the  ice,  which  endures  four 
months  in  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  The 
whole  of  this  inland  sea  has  sometimes  been  frozen 
over  for  a  short  time,  but  this  is  rare. 

The  Black  Sea,  which  bdongs  only  partly  to  Eu-Blsck Ses. 
rope,  is  690  miles  long,  S60  miles  broad,  and,  in- 
duding  the  sea  of  /Uoph,  presents  a  surface  of 
170,000  square  miles,  bdng  almost  of  the  same  mag^ 
nitude  as  the  Baltic.  It  derives  four-fifths  of  its  wa- 
ter from  Europe,  and  is  curiously  distinguished  from 
the  other  seas  of  Europe,  by  its  being  almost  to* 
tally  with<vit  isknds. 

The  White  Sea  is  450  miles  in  length,  of  a  very  WUte  Sc». 
irregular   figure^^  and   occujues  a  space   equal  to 
85,000  square  n^es>    It  receives  some  considerable 
rivers,  but  is  frosen  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  lakes  of  Europe  are  numerous,  and  are  of  I^i^kMb 
two  kinds;  those  whioi  lie  itf  cavities  at  the  foot  of 
high  mountains^  which  are  generally  deep;  such  aa 
the  lakes  in  the  Alps ;  on  me  east  aide  <n  the  Nor- 
wegian mountains;  and  among  the  mountaina  of 
England  and  Scotland;  and  those  which  are  Ibrmed 
in  levd  countries  from  the  want  of  a  suffident  de- 
divity  to  carry  off  the  water,  audi  aa  the  lakes  iql 
Finlamd,  Pduid,  and  Brandenbuiig.  Four-fifths  of 
the  lakes  of  Europe  are  in  the  country  round  the 
Baltic. 

The  soil  of  Europe  has  neither  the  extremes  of  Son  sii4 
luxuriance  nor  sterihty  which  belong  to  the  soil  c^Piodue- 
the  other  great  continents.    If  it  does  not  yidd  the**"^ 
rich  fruits  of  tropical  climates,  it  is  not  deformed 
by  the  burning  sands  of  Afirica,  or  the  pestilent 
swamps  of  America.     It  does  not  pour  forth  its 
riches  spontaneously,  but,  solidttng  the  care  and  the 
labour  of  man,  it  requites  his  industry  with  what  is 
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BBV  is  the  ktitode  of  49^, 
aB44*  or  45^  cnthcetttof 
I  to  nite  it  at  Afltzakan^ 
•■oaBedBOy  on  aocxmiit  c^ 
The  %  wad  tiie  pomcm- 
'  die  cGve  in  tlie  vest  oC  £ii« 
npc  xe  facad  is:  ds'THnda  ie  tiie  ees^  at  thelati. 
tade  «£  4D^,  vberr  the  cfive  viD  not  grov,  aproof  that 
t^xae  t?ees  faev  the  viattr  cold  better.    (Yomig'a 
Trcr^  I.  511 ;  StsR^i,  IL  5Q9l)    Tbe  dimate  pro. 
per  iac  Bsae  as  iaaad  to  lamiaiie  oo  the  west  coast 
of  Fraaoeaa  44=  ;  oa  the  WaaMt^ASTl  «  the  Eihe 
«t  5:r=  or  51%    £»  has  maalj  the  aame  geographi- 
cal ZKice.  bd  re^sacsa  ptralig  aoil  wad  dtiiation.t 
TbeczJSznpcrtheTiDe  extends af  firnorth  as  the 

^  the  fanssta,  the  onB^e,  cstzvB,  fi^    latitocif  ot  4^|- oa  the  Athnticcoaat;  en  the  Rhine 

_  nd  ^te,  gityv  in  the  aeoth  of  E«-    to  5:^= ;  asii  oa  the  Oder  to  52^.     In  Bnssia  it 
tthesofv  deiicate  hvcSm  are  txwAxxd  to    tTJ^^asfiraagthmaslf  as  5?^,  bt  is  not  coltirated 

_  throne  Jtt  we    bevaod  50=.     yyimB^/l^X6iSbmdk^VL^lO,S^3.) 

MMfflhwsd.    And  k'li  vwthj  of  ifsoLsri^     Tbe  mslbepy  guMjaZy  accafnesthe  nne.    The 

I  IB  which  ther  grow  peneraliT  fr^kfw    fimitsjjf  d«  cs^jaare  of'the  ommmaa  eeraalia  are  not 

qod  flanmer  bnt,  aad  raa  oboquehr    so  wibl  defaed»  aa  die  neoeaakieB  of  msn  obG^  hist 

\  the  Of^"»*"*  in  the  Girecskn  of  aanth-veot    to  raise  earn  cadrr  the  aaoat  u&msahle  dicns^ 

judl  I  Hit      If  a  lise  is  drm  4n  the  aup  hum    iKnxes.     In  a  goKial  paaH  of  view,  however,  the 

i  to  KuMgtbcig,  ^kklhLz  t^  flocthem  shofca  of    paraT^^  of  57=  or  5#^  max  be  legMdeJ  m  the  north- 

Eagiiab  Chs:3«l,   aB»d^tbe  B^riic.   the  aooes    cnboutof  the  cahirafton  of  wImjbI  in Enrape.     It 

that  hBil  the  i^iwwth  of  diiSagm  pUots  rcn  neafij    is  raised  k  6r  north  as  6D»  or  6l»  in  Finland,  hut 


y-rii  wrtb  tns  Bne.  O^^b^S^*  Tracneir  as  /Vwaor,  o^  in  sowie  frvwrad  ^ata.  In  Bnani^  geoeaJly, 
hSO^}  Tbisho^KCBcrsJyintheaoathandaud-  it  is  chxdr  canSned  to  the  pnffineea  mder  the  la- 
dle of  Eorrme;  hot  is  the  atnene  northeni  partly    titnie  of  57'.    yTlif— an's  TVan.  aa  Smeden,  40$. 


jMd  capecsa^T  wiih  re^Brd  to  plsats  thiC  leqi^iie  a     Siorch.   IL  ££^  2-K\^      The  harder  cerealiay  rye^ 
1  for  a  eonaderabSe  time,  the    oate.  aad  bsrier,  arer^ili aaoi  ia soaaeahelterBd atua* 


I  that  ha:it  the  growth  of  eertain  itgiLibies  aeeM     tioas  en  the  cuaat  of  Xoraa j,  aa  hi^  as  the  latitude 
to  Ibtkyw  a  dzfirant  eoarae^  and  deciine  towsm  the    aft^55.    Bet  on  the  ea«  aide  af  die  Norwegian 


ooath  m  we  adranee  eastwcd,  in  oundeqjeoce  of  the  m*wnrains  these  eraos  atsrpclj  open  in  the  Jati- 

»iiii»^Miig  flrfaritT  and  leseth  of  the  winter.     It  is  tade  of  d7^  at  6^-;  and  failhii  east  in  Roasia,  it 

wuanjdy  uiiiranj   to  waj,  thaa  the  zane&  traced  as  has  been  foond  iBsoasbfe  to  caaiy  coltivacion  of  any 

popo-fiirdMefcotpfanta^oclT  mark  the  limits  widi-  kind  beyond  the  Mtade  of  fly  or  6^,     Baikj» 

—  —*-■-■-  ^j._i_  — yti^aiioo  is  ibaiKl  advizitaLgeoixa.  which  atuaiawidatea  itself  bettor  than  any  odier 

gfow  berocd  theae  liciu;  bet  grain  to  thcae  h%h  hmmVs,  by  ahorteni^g  the  pe- 

BODe  pecuiiw  advantaces  of  ml  nod  of  its  growth,  is  sown  and  leaped  within  the 

they  are  leas  prodtible  than  other  ^aoe  of  aeven  or  c^ht  weeks*    Bat  the  intradoc* 

kinds  of  prodooe.  tkoof  potatoes  pramtscs  to  be  of  aaatndvant^  in 

TiyiJii        The  aagar  cane,  one  of  the  most  desiribie  traps-  these  cold  ifgions,  as  this  P^snt  ihdtua  and  yidds  a 

~   ~          eai  plaata,  grows  in  Sicily  and  the  soath  of  Sjpain,  in  prodnoeof  timty  or  My  Md  in  plaBea  wheae  grain 

the  iaiilade  of  57^  and  SS^    Tbecahnreof  it,  which  often  will  not  i^xn.  2    Beaches  and  aaaatols  anooeed 

BKae  eitrwiiie  in  the  Batter  oomitnr,  has  not  with  ranch  care  as  &r  north  only  as  ve  latitode  of 

nSireiy  abandoned,  even  soxae  sugar  was  pro-  50=  in  Ensoa  ;  aaelons  as  te  as  S*.    The  plant  and 

fiom  the  Wcat  Indiea.    Cotton  is  cohiratod  the  cheny  grow  wild  as  te  narih  as  55°^  bnt  are 

in  the  aooth  of  Spain  on  a  amaD  acale,  to  a  greater  earned  fiurther  by  autxradan.    (Storah,  IL  SQ^  304^ 

extent  in  Skily,  the  aofxth-cast  angle  of  Italy,  and  in  908.)    Fnnt-trees  aad  the  od^tonaMto  in  Sweden, 

Greece  and  its  isles,  aa  high  as  the  latitode  of  41}^:  atG^^e;,  in  the  kiitade  of  6l^;  bat  the  pine  and 

we  find  it  again  a  little  beyond  the  eastern  Hzxuta  the  bireh  adrasice  within  the  setae  ch«ie;  and  the 

of  Earape^at  AstrBkan,inthekbtndeof46='.*    The  dinner  grows  to  the  height  of  aoDty  fret  in  the  kti- 


i  lemon  come  to  pesfccticn  in  the  west  of    tBdeof:o=.   fAmmaUcfFkaLMLaa^)   Theblack. 

-  lipi—t 


Eaiopc,  only  in  the  countries  to  the  aoath  of  die  Pf-  bcny  and  the  whortksberty  grov  in  I  spisnd,  and 
imcia  and  Apennines!,  within  the  ktitade  of  43^  in  the  guuacbeiiy  even  in  Greenfand.  (MenteBe  et 
Spson,  and  44""  in  Italy.     Tbe  oiire  does  not  sacoeed     Mahe-Bmn,  Gec^.  L  50e.)     Tnbapw  is  ettBMsrdy 


•  LdbordcTs  Fiew  <fSpaim,  IL  ]»-125.     Storch,  Tabkaa  de  ia  Baiam,  IL  5LSa     Mc^lrife  «t  Malle- 
JBrm,  IL,  122- 

t  Toong,  L  306;  Make-Bran,  Frtas,  IL  508  ;  MS.  TrarA  m  Gerarany. 

t  Starch,  IL  909,  244,  504,  370;  Voo  Boch.  EdL  Bew.  XXIL  163,  171 ;  Qceac^    frfcmnar  Clcrndlr, 
der  sSiaatmraft  nm  den  Sami&d^  IjavpmKJka  BacJt^ 
dt  la  Geagrapkk  UamerweOe,  1312,  IL  &^^ 
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cultivated  over  the  grMtcr  part  of  the  Gmtuieiit  of 
^Europe,  fixm  l^cily  to  Sweden.  Flax  and  hemp 
have  as  extensive  a  range  as  corBj  butthc^are  raised 
in  the  greatest  perfection  between  the  Lititudes  of 
45"*  and  60<>. 

We  have  stated,  that  the  snperficial  extent  of  £a« 
rope  is  about  3^432,000  square  miles.  If  we  draw  a 
concave  line  from  a  point  in  the  Uralian  mountains^ 
about  the  ktitude  of  60''  or  6]^  to  the  west  coast  of 
Norwav,  in  the  ktitude  of  69^,  passmg  through  the 
LflJce  &i^ga^  and  a  little  to  the  normward  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia^  this  line  will  mark  the  extreme  li- 
mits ci  cultivation^  and  will  cut  off  a  space  equal  to 
550,000  square  miles^  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  Europe. 
Tlw  space  cut  off,  however,  is  not  entirely  useless,  as 
a  part  of  it  produces  pasturage  and  wood.  The  cul- 
tivation of  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  is  confined  to  there» 
gion  south  oi  this  line,  and  includes  more  than  five- 
sixths  of  Europe;  but  in  the  northern  narts  of  this 
xone,  only  a  very  small  propordon  of  llie  land  will 
bear  com.  The  region  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  comprehends  about  rour-sevenths  of  Europe, 
and  indudM  all  the  densely  peopled  parts.  The  re- 
gion of  the  vine  extends  over  three-sevenths  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Europe,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  probably 
richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  contains  all  the  metals  except  platina ; 
and  thou^  it  luffords  gold  and  silver  only  in  limited 
quantities,  iron,  copper,  lead,  with  coal  and  salt,  com- 
modities of  greater  value  to  society,  are  abundant 
and  widely  custributed.  The  mountains,  consisting 
of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  are  the  great  depo- 
sitaries of  these  mineral  treasures. 

Iron  is  found  in  all  the  chains  of  mountains  in  Eu- 
rope. The  richest  mines  are  in  the  Dofirines,  or 
Scandinavian  Al^  But  rich  mines  are  also  found 
in  the  Alps  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Bavaria;  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Voi^ges,  the  Cevennes,  the  coal  dis- 
trict of  Britaiii,  the  Urak,  theCarpsthians>  theHarta, 
and  many  other  places. 

Copper  u  also  widely  distributed,  tiiou^h  less  abun- 
dant than  iron.  The  richest  mines  are  m  Hungary, 
in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  abounds  also  in  the 
Saxon  ana  Beh^mian  mountains,  in  the  Dofinnesy 
Uie  Ursk,  the  north  of  England,  and  the  Alps;  and 
it  k  found  in  the  Vosges,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other 
mountains  of  Spain,  in  the  north  of  Gennany,  and  in 
Tuscany. 

Leaa  exists  in  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Pyrenees, 
Cevennes,  VoMres,  tiie  British  mountains,  and  the 
Urak. 

Tin  is  found  only  in  a  few  places  in  Europe.  The 
ridiest  mines  are  in  Cornwall ;  next  to  these  are  the 
mines  in  ^  Era^ebirg^.  It  is  also  found  in  Hun- 
gary and  Spanish  Gallida. 

Mercury,  like  tin,  k  confined  to  a  few  pkoes.  The 
mine  of  Idria,  in  Austria,  which  yields  8000  to 
10,000  quintak  per  annum,  is  the  most  productive  in 
Europe.  There  are  also  considerable  mines  at  Deux 
Ponts,  in  the  Psktinate;  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
La  Mancha,  and  in  Transylvania. 

Gold  is  widdy  diffused  through  Europe,  but  ge- 
nerally in  such  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the  ex- 
pence  of  working.  It  is  wrought,  however,  in  the 
Caipathians,  the  Urals,  the  Di^rmes,  the  Alps,  and 
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it  is  said,  in  Ireland.     Anciendy  there  were  ridi 

mines  of  f^ld  in  Spain  and  Greece.  '  "^^y^m^ 

Silver  is  more  abundant  than  gold,  though  lessgilvei. 
widely  distributed.  There  are  productive  mmes  of 
thk  metal  in  the  Erzegebirge,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Urak,  the  Norwegian  Dofirmes,  and  in  Siudinia.  It 
is  found  also  in  the  Alps,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Sierra 
Morrena. 

Of  coal  the  richest  mines  are  found  in  the  north  C<mL 
and  west  of  England.  It  abounds  also  on  both  sides 
of  the  south  of  Scotland;  in  Ireland,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  one-fourth  part  of  the  French  territory; 
and  occurs  more  sparingly  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  Hungary,  Bohemk,  Mo- 
ravia, Silesk,  Bavaria,  Austrk,  Franomta,  West[^ia- 
Ik,  Swabk,  Catalonia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Spam, 
in  Portugal,  and  in  Sardink.  After  Britain,  France 
k  the  country  in  Europe  best  supplied  with  this  mi-» 
neral.  The  produce  of  the  French  coal  mines  lias 
increased  fourfold  within  the  last  twenty-five  yea». 
(Ann.  PML  VII.  814.) 

Salt  k  procured  fimm  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and^  Salt 
in  the  interior  of  Europe,  from  numerous  salt  mines 
and  salt  springs.  The  most  productive  salt  mines  in 
Europe  are  those  in  Poland5  on  the  nortib  side  of  the 
Carpathians;  and  those  in  Sakbuiv,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Alps,  both  of  which  belong  to  Austria. 
There  are  ako  extensive  depositaries  of  mineral  salt 
in  Tran^lvankand  Hungary ;  in  Valentk,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonk,  in  Spain ;  in  Cheshire,  in  England ; 
and  in  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  Salt  springs  are 
numerous  alcmg  the  sides  of  primitive  mountains  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.  The  most  extensive  salt 
mines  of  Russk  are  in  Asia. 

Antimony,  cobalt,  sine,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum, 
and  a  ^rreat  variety  of  other  mineral  productions,  are 
found  m  Europe;  but  it  k  unnecessary  to spedfy 
their  localities.    • 

^t  k  observed,  that  the  Alps,  Pyrenees  Carpal 
thians,  and  other  mountain  chains  whidi  run  east 
and  west,  ate  richest  in  metak  on  the  south  side ; 
whik  the  Dofrine^  Urak,  and  others  whidi  run  north 
and  souA,  are  richest  on  the  east  side.  Of  the 
mountain  chains  of  Europe,  the  Apennines  are  the 
poorest  in  metals^  the  Carpadiians  probaUy  the  ridi* 
est     (Pmkerton's  Geog.  Mentelk  et  Malte-Brun,) 

Tne  present  popuktion  of  Europe  k  sprung  iWanlNtftmit 
a  vsriety  of  tribes,  but  authon  difier  mndi  as  to  the"^  ^^  in. 
number  and  pecuUar  charactera  of  the  original  races, '^^"^"'^ 
It  would  serve  litde  pmpose  to  enumerate  th^con- 
tradictorjr  hypothesk  whidi  have  been  advanced  on 
thk  suligect.     We  shall,  therefore,  rather  confine 
ourselves  to  an  account  of  tiiose  move  obvious  gene» 
ral  characten>  founded  on  kn^^nage,  manners,  or 
physical  constitution,  which  distinguish  the  diffcfeni 
portions  of  the  populatkn  of  Europe  at  mesent 

The  nations  in  the  south-west  of  JBurope,  the 
FvMich,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  speak  knffuages  in 
whidi  the  Latin  idkm  predominates.  Tkev  have 
geoersHy  black  hak  and  black  ^eyes,  are  rather  in- 
ferior in  stature  to  the  Gothic  nations,  but  gifted 
with  more  imagination,  and  a  higher  degree  m  or- 
fude  sensibility;  they  are  more  tempmte,  more 
mirentive,  but  less  persevering. 
-    The  Gothic  race  mdudes  the  English,  Swedes, 
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Norw^^iansy  Danes,  Dutehy  and  the  various  Gennan 
nations  inhabidne'the  oountry  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Oder,  wiUi  the  Swiss,  Bavarians,  and  a  pait 
c£  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria. 
These  nations  are  distinguished  by  fiur  hair,  blue  or 
msy  eyes,  large  stature,  and  a  dear  complexion, 
alley  have  less  imagination  than  the  southern  na- 
tions, are  more  addicted  to  pursuits  that  exercise  the 
understanding,  are  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and 
less  temperate  in  drinking. 

The  Sclavonic  nations  occupy  the  east  of  Europe 
generally,  induding  Russia,  Moldavia,  Poland,  an-t 
cient  Prussia,  with  the  greater  part  of  Silesia,  Hun« 

Moravia,  Bohemia,  Croatia,   and   Sdavonia. 

are  rather  lower  in  stature  than  the  Gothic 
the  countenance  is  shorter,  but  more  animated, 
and  the  hair  black.  The  preinEuling  religion  is  the 
Greek  Christian,  and  in  the  western  parts  the  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Thev  aU  speak  dialects  of  the  Scla- 
vonic language,  of  which  the  Russian  is  one. 

The  remains  of  the  Celtic  tribes  are  found  in  the 
Hiffhlands  of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Britanny, 
and  Biscay  in  Spain.  The^  are  rather  low  in  sta- 
ture, have  lively  eyes,  prominent  cheek  bones,  red 
or  yellow  hair  in  the  north,  but  sometimes  black  hair 
in  the  south. 

The  Finns  in  the  north  of  £ur^>e  have  a  language 
of  their  own,  and  the  characters  of  a  peculiar  race. 
They  have  light  brown  eyes!,  a  psle  complexion, 
dieeks  hollow,  are  of  middling  stature,  but  heavy 
and  muscular. 

The  Samoieds,  Laplanders,  and  otiier  tribes  who 
live  within  the  polar  cirde,  are  distinfuished  by 
their  very  low  stature,  tiie  smaUness  of  &e  legs  and 
feet,  and  largeness  of  the  head,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, small  round  black  eyes,  black  and  bristly  hair, 
i|nd  a  swarthy  skin.  The  Laplanders,  from  inter- 
mixture with  the  Finns,  Russians,  and  Norwegians, 
have  lost,  in  some  degree,  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  original  race. 

The  modem  Greeks  and  Albanians  are  supposed 
to  be  descended  chiefly  from  the  andent  inhabitants 
of  the  oountry,  whose  language  they  have  preserved. 
They  have  a  mater  resemblance  to  the  Latin  na- 
tions than  to  those  of  die  Gothic  race.  The  Turks 
are  an  Asiatic  tribe.* 
Tngnuol  Europe  has  been  gradually  advancing  from  po- 
CifiUaiioB.  verty  and  barbarism  to  wealth  and  refinement  since 
the  tenth  century,  but  the  progress  of  the  diffisrent 
nations  has  been  very  unequal.  No  single  cause 
has  aontributed  so  much  to  their  improvement  as 
commerce ;  and  hence  the  first  advances  have  always 
been  made  by  maritime  states  ,*  and  the  progress  of 
the  different  communities  has  been  neariy  in  propor- 
tion to  their  vicinity  to  the  sea^  or  the  facility  of 
their  communication  with  it.  The  small  republics 
of  Italy  and  the  Hanse  towns  were  the  seats  of  in« 
dustry,  wealth,  knowledge,  and  freedom,  while  sla- 
very, ignorance,  and  rapine,  reigned  in  the  countries 
around  them.  The  tendency  of  commerce  to  enrioh 
a  country  seems  to  depend  on  its  power  to- create 
disposable  papital.     Though   a  certain   species  of 


opulence  exists  among  the  great  landholders  of  a^- 
cultural  countries,  those  masses  of  disposable  capital 
whidi  give  vigour  to  industry,  Mid  supply  the 
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of  great  improvements,  are  only  four 
cisl  states.  Commerce  also  favours  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  these  two  spedes  of  industry  nuse 
up  a  middle  dass  dosely  allied  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  is  among  this  class  that  ideaa 
of  dvil  ana  religious  liberty  take  their  rise,  and  find 
thdr [firmest  supporters;  whereas  in  countries  en^ 
tirdy  agricultural,  liberty  means  only  the  domina- 
tion of  the  aristocracjr.  The  spirit  of  liberty  once 
introduced,  laws  are  unproved,  prejudices  hostile  to 
industry  extinguished,  and  new  vigour  infused  into 
every  bnmdi  of  society.  It  is  thus  that  freedom  and 
wedth  have  generally  followed  in  the  train  of  com- 
merce; and  that  the  commercial  states  have  led  the 
way  in  those  improvements  which  have  so  much 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  £urope»  When  the 
Italian  republics  flourished,  however,  Europe  wee 
not  in  a  state  to  be  much  benefited  by  the  lights 
their  experience  afforded.  The  Dutdi  repubUc, 
which  flourished  i^  a  later  period,,  gave  a  more  strike 
ing  demonstration  <^  the  advantages  of  industry,  free-* 
dom,  toleration,  and  good  government,  at  a  time  when 
ndther  liberty  nor  toleration  were  understood  even 
in  England,  and  when  industry  was  in  a  very  low 
state  sTl  over  Europe.  The  example  of  the  Uutch 
furnished  statesmen  with  new  ideas,  and  had  a  sen< 
sible  influence  on  the  policy  of  England,  France, 
and  other  countries.  The  genius  of  Peter  the  Great 
derived  firom  this  small  republic  the  seeds  of  thoae 
improvements  by  which  dvilisation  was  spread  over 
the  vast  empire  of  Russia.  The  superiority  which 
the  Dutch  possessed  has  since  been  transferred  to 
Britain,  and  she  has  acquired  with  it  the  privilm 
of  instructing  other  nations  in  the  sources  of  pubuc 
wealth,  imd  the  science  of  government 

The  Reformation  had  a  material  effect  in  ecoe- 
leiatin^  the  progress  of  society.  It  put  an  end  ii> 
a  multitude  o£  louses  and  prejudices  adverse  to  im- 
provement, and  inspired  the  human  mind  with  anew 
activity.  Those  countries  in  whidi  it  took  no  root 
seemed  to  have  had  their  progress  suddenly  arrest* 
ed,  while  others,  less  favoured  by  nature,  derived 
new  life  and  vwmr  fixmi  its  influence.  Itdy  an4 
Spain,  now  so  &t  behind  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, were  the  first  countries  in  Europe  for  know- 
ledge,  wedth,  and  industry,  at  the  period  of  the  Be* 
formation.  The  establishment  of  tne  Protestant  re- 
ligion produced  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  the  Ciu« 
tholics  in  tiiose  countries  where  the  two  chuichea 
exist  tegethei ;  but  in  those  countries  where  pro- 
testantism has  never  obtained  a  footing,  the  dread  of 
its  introduction  has  thrown  the  government  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  dergy  ;  the  clergy, 
armed  with,  power,  have  become  more  jealous  and 
intderant,  ahd  have  nearly  put  an  end  to  dl  free* 
dom  of  thou^t     The  literary  glory  of  Spain  ex- 

Cxl  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  and  Itdy 
been  checked  in  her  career.    The  older  writers 
of  these  countries  breathe  a  spirit  which  would  not 
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Ettzope.  be  tolerated  at  thdpretentda^i  nor  does  society  there 
'■1  y  w^  afford  the  elements  out  of  whidi  such  characters  could 
be  formed.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the  very 
same  event  which  called  fiarth  toe  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  the  north  of  Europe^  extinguished  the 
intellectttal  activity  of  the  south. 

The  improved  means  of  internal  communication 
in  countries  in  modem  times,  have  had  a  consider- 
idile  effect  upon  the  state  of  society.     In  ancient 
times  free  states  were  necessarily  small,  because 
when  neither  the  press  nor  the  post  existed,  that 
union  of  sentiment,  necessary  to  control  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  power,  could  n6t  be  effected  among 
a  lai^  population  scattered  over  a  wide  space.    A 
number  of  free  states  sprung  up  in  Greece,  because 
that  country,  perforated  by  mountains  and  arms  of 
the  sea,  afforded  natural  means  of  defence  to  such 
small  societies  as  could  then  exercise  the  functions 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  freedom.     It  is  a 
.  'mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  these  states,  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  could  have  been  united  under 
one  government  iy  adopting  the  representative  sys« 
tem.    The  resolutions  of  a  body  of  representatives 
would  command  no  more  respect  from  a  government 
tlian  those  of  as  many  private  individuals,  if  they 
were  not  constantly  supported  by  the  opinions  of  tho 
mass  of  society;  and  this  requires  sudi  a  rapid  and 
general  drcuktion  of  intelligence  as  could  not  then 
exist    The  small  sixe  of  the  Grecian  states  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  freedom ;  but  it  was  a 
serious  disadvantage^  not  only  because  it  lessened 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  because  sudi  small  com- 
munities had  not  strength  enough  to  resist  a  ffreat 
force  from  without;  and  hence  these  states  tell  a 
prey  to  the  superior  power  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy.   The  whole  of  the  south-west  of  £urope  ex- 
hibits the  physical  features  of  Greece  upon  a  larger 
scale.    Its  surface  is  broken  into  numerous  sections 
by  gulfs  and  mountains,  and  abounds  in  natural  bar- 
riers.   Favoured  by  these  circumstances^  the  differ- 
ent communities  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  in  mo- 
dem times,  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  independence 
and  security,  which  hastened  their  progress  in  civili- 
sation.   Russia,  which  occupies  the  only  large  nlain  in 
Europe^  has  been  the  last  reclaimed  from  barbarism. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  means  of  communication  re- 
mained very  imperfect  in  modem  Europe,  free  go- 
vernments were  confined  to  small  stetes,  and  the 
large  were  abandoned  to  feudal  tyranny  or  military 
despotism;  but  thf  science  of  government  has  gra- 
dually improved,  as  knowledge,  commerce,  and  the 
arts,  have  advanced ;  and,  at  present,  the  admirable 
inventions  of  the  post  and  the  press  give  such  an 
dectric  rapidity  to  the  circulation  of  public  senti* 
ment,  that  twenty  millions  oi  men  could  ba  as  easily 
united  in  defence  of  their  rights  as  the  small  popu- 
lation of  Attica,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes. 

The  progrsss  of  improyement  tends  to  level  all 
distinctions  between  states,  but  those  founded  on  the 
extent  of  their  natural  resources.  Capital,  skill,,  in- 
telligence, and  all  acquired  advantages,  tend  to  an 
equuibnum.  When  Euxope^  was  overrun  with  baiw 
barism,  the  dty  of  Venice,  by  its  commerdal  wealth, 
jn»  a  counterpoise  to  two  or  thrae  of  the  great  mo- 
narchies of  the  Continent.    The  discovery  of  Ame- 
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rica,  and  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies, 
gave  a  new  direction  to  commerce,  and  undermined 
the  greatness  of  that  dty.    The  Dutch  republic  rose 
by  its  freedom  and  industry,  and  was  able,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  11.  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  sea 
with  the  combined  powera  of  England  and  France. 
But  England  increased  her  commerce,  and  improved 
her  constitution,  and  having  a  larger  and  more  fer- 
tile territory,  as  weU  as  a  greater  population,  she  at 
length  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  HdUmd,  de- 
prived her  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  stript  her 
of  most  of  her  colonies.     At  the  beffiraiing  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spain  and  Tu»ey  were  the 
first  powers  in  the  west  and  east  of  Europe,  and  in- 
spired their  neighboun  with  the  dread  of  conquest. 
Sweden  ruled  with  undisputed  sway  in  the  north; 
and  Russia,  now  so  formidable,  was  scarcely  known. 
Spain,  under  a  better  government,  might  recover  a 
part  of  her  influence,  but  the  Turkish  empire  seeme 
near  its  dissolution ;  and  the  importance  of  Sweden 
and  Holland  is  gone  irretrievably,  in  consequence  of 
the  growing  strength  of  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  extent  of  territory  and  immense  natural  re^ 
sources  of  Russia  must,  in  the  end,  raise  her  to  a  de- 
cided superiori^  over  all  the  other  powen  <^  Europe, 
if  the  empire  does  not  fall  to  pieces  from  ite  own 
weight,  or  get  into  disorder  fWnn  the  vices  of  its  go- 
vernment.    Its  progress  hitherto  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  personal  charactera  of  ite  sovereiffna. 
If  we  were  to  judge  merdv  from  the  advantagesVnidi 
different  states  possess  for  raising  and  supporting' 
population,  we  might  predict  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  Russia  would  rule  with  nnoon** 
trolled  sway  over  the  old  Continent,  and  the  United 
Stetes  over  the  new;  and  that  the  other  stetes, 
which  now  fiffure  in  the  first  rank  in  dtJier  hemi- 
sphere, would  then  owe  thdr  existence,  like  the  small 
prindpalities  of  Europe  at  the  presenC  day,  to  iht 
forbearance,  or  the  mutual  jealousy  of  their  powerfril 
ndghboura.     But,  in  the  course  of  evento,  many 
dumges  may  occur  to  give  a  different  destiny  to 
both  Continents. 

The  number  of  the  inhalntonto  of  Europe  has  been  Number  of 
prpgressivdy  increasing  during  last  century,  slow-IohsbitanUk 
ly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  but  more  ra« 

ripidly  as  we  approach  the  present  times.  Apparent- 
'';  has  been  least  considerable  in  Spain,  Ituy,  Swe« 
,  France,  and  Germany ;  rather  greater  in  Prus* 
sia,  Austria,  and  the  British  Isles ;  and  greatest  in 
Rusda.  Within  the  last  thirtv  or  fbrty  years,  the  ad- 
vance has  been  very  perceptible,  even  in  the  coun- 
tries whidi  suffered  by  the  war.  When  we  compare 
the  statements  of  the  populations  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  as  given  io 
Hoeck's  Tables,  between  1790  and  1799,  ^ith  those  . 
given  by  Hassel,  in  1815,  we  find  an  increase  almost 
every wberoi.  In  1787^  Zimmemiann  estimated  the 
population  of  Etuope  at  144>0CX),000  ;  at  present,  ac- 
cording tothe  best  authorities,  it  is  about  184,000,000, 
This  exhibits  an  increase  of  40,000,000  in  S&  yean, 
which  impl^ies  an  annual  augmentation  of  7«7  in  the 
1000,  or  1,416,000  persona  on  the  {^resent  population; 
and  at  this  rato  the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
double  in  about  90  years.  There  is  nu  reason  to 
think  that  this  result  diffto  materiall^r  from  the  trae 
average  during  tins  period.     In  Britain,  Russia,  Si- 
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lesia,  and  sone  othdr  countries*  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  still  more  rapid.  The  most  obviotts  caote 
of  this  increase  of  population  is  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction>  from  the  improvement  of  affriculture  and 
the  arts;  but  part  of  the  effect  ma;  be  ascribed  to 
the  general  introduction  of  potatoes  in  many  coun- 
tries, by  which  the  same  portion  of  ground  is  made 
to  support  three  or  four  times  as  many  persons  as  it 
would  under  com.  In  France,  where  Mr  Young,  in 
1789,  found  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  extremely 
limited,  it  is  now  so  much  extended,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Chaptal,  the  annual  produce  is  nearly 
20,000,000  hecloHirei,  or  55,000,000  bushels,— a 
quantity  ftdly  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lati<m  as  Mr  Colqimoun  assigns  to  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. This  augmentetion  of -numbers  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  accompanied  with  any  deteriora- 
tion  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality  which  has 
taken  place  in  Britahi,  France,  and  Sweden,  is  a  de- 
cisive prodT  of  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
these  countries;  and  by  analogy,  we  may  extend  the 
same  conclusion  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
may  be  remiffked,  that  the  general  extension  of 
commerce,  and  ti»  accumulation  of  capital,  render  a 
season  of  scarcity,  in  a  particular  countrjr  much  less 
destructive  now  than  formerly.  In  Britain,  whose 
commerce  and  catntal  enable  her  to  draw  supplies 
&om  all  parts  of  tne  world,  the  additional  mortality, 
in  the  most  severe  scarcity,  does  not  exceed  one- 
tenth;  but,  in  Sweden,  a  poor  country,  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  one-third.  (Milne's  Annuities,  p.  400.) 
In  ancient  times,  when  each  country  depended  en-> 
tirely  on  its  own  produce,  the  effects  or  a  scarcity 
were'  dreadftil. 

The  states  of  Europe  at  present  are  57  in  number, 
and,  considered  with  respect  to  political  importance, 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  belong  to  the  first; 
Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  the 
second;  Portugal,  Naples,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Den- 
mark, Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Hanover,  and  Switzer- 
land, to  the  tiiird ;  Baden,  Tuscany,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church,  with  the  odier  small  states  of  Grerma- 
ny  and  Italy,  belong  to  the  fourth  dass.  Objections 
may  be  made  to  this  classification,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  better;  and  a  few  remarks  will 
expli^n  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  The 
ftst  five  powers  are  the  only  powers  that  exercise  a 
decided  influence  over  their  neighbours;  and  it  is  by 
their  jcnntcounseb  that  diffiarences  among  the  smaller 
powers  are  adjusted,  and  all  questions  that  concern 
the  genend  state  of  Europe  decided.  The  four 
states  of  the  second  class  visibly  occupy  a  lower 
^ace  in  the  scale  of  power  than  those  m  the  first 
They  have  very  little  exterior  influence,  but  they 
are  not  directly  controlled  by  any  of  the  stronger 
powers;  and  it  is  only  among  them  and  the  states 
of  the  first  class  that  wars  axe  now  likely  to  arifim 
nate.  The  tiurd  ckus  includes  those  states  which 
are  too  feeble,  and  too  much  under  the  influence  of 


the  great  powers  to  become  priai^ials  in  irar,  but 
are  of  importance  enough  to  be  valued  as  atixflifti* 
ries  by  sUtes  of  the  first  and  second  classes*  The 
four^  class  consists  of  states  which  have  too  little  ' 
force  to  maintain  any  degree  of  independence,  and 
owe  their  existence  to  the  justice,  the  forbearance, 
or  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  strong  powers.  It 
is  only  in  Europe  that  small  states  exist  among  large 
ones ;  uid  their  existence  is  the  consequence  of  tiiat 
equaUty  of  power  among  the  great  states,  which 
compels  each  to  respect  ma  rights  of  the  others,  and 
to  pay  a  certain  decree  of  deference  to  public  opi-> 
nion.  The  close  union  among  four  of  the  powers  of 
the  first  rank  since  1813,  has  esteblished  their  influ*  . 
ence  over  the  rest  of  Europe  much  more  firmly  than 
at  any  former  period. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  principal  European  States  Siatirtkal 
is  given  under  the  proper  heads  in  the  Ewcvcto- ®«*<*  ^ 
PJBDIA,  or  m  this  Supplsmbnt.    Our  object  here  is  r**  '"^ 


only  to  bring  together  such  generaljaets  as  will  afford  Powen. 
a  comparative  view  of  the  internal  condition,  power, 
and  resources  of  those  larger  societies  which  com- 
prise the  greatest  part  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
With  respect  to  the  smaller  stateis,  we  cannot  make 
room  for  any  fiirther  details  than  what  are  contained 
in  the  Table,  whidi  forms  the  conclusion  of  this 
article. 

Britain. 

Though  much  smaller  in  extent  than  anv  of  the 
other  states  of  the  first  rank,  Britain  is  the  most 
wedthy  and  powerful  of  the  whole.  She  has  a  mo- 
deratelv  good  climate,  a  soil  less  fertile  in  grain  than 
that  of  France,  but  affording  better  pasturage;  an 
extensive  line  of  sea-coast  with  numerous  harix)un; 
a  natural  and  well  defin^  frontier,  a  good  commer- 
cial position,  and  the  largest  fields  of  raal  in  Europe. 
But  all  these  advantages  have  contributed  less  to  her 
aggnmdisement  than  the  excellence  of  her  bws  and 
constitution.  The  process  of  Britain  in  commerce, 
manufiustures,  and  agriculture,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  eniedally  within  the  last  40  years,  has 
been  wondernilly  tfreat 

The  British  Isles  contani  abottt  76,000,000  of 
acres,  of  which  about  49,000,000  are  in  cultivation, 
and  27»000,000,  or  more  than  one-third,  waste  or 
uncultivated.  About  one-half  of  the  waste-Umd'is 
in  Scotland,  where  the  cultivated  soil  forms  only  26 
puts  in  the  100  of  the  whole  surfkce  of  the  country; 
m  England  it  forms  82  parts  in  the  100,  and  in 
Ireland  69.^  The  agriculture  of  Britain,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Continent,  is  distinguished  bv  the 
fiirms  being  generally  larger,  the  pkn  of  cultiva- 
tion more  systematic  and  skilful;  the  produce  on 
e^ual  soils  greater,  the  pasture  land  bearing  a 
higher  proi)ortion  to  the  land  in  tillage,  and  the 
biied  of  animals  beinff  superior.  In  Saydand  the 
pasture  land  forms  imout  one-half  of  the  land  in 
cultivation;  in  England  four-sevenths.  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  grain  in  Brit^  and  Ireland 


*  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Weaith,  Power^  and  Resources  of  the  British  Ewtpire,  1BI$,  p.  66,  57. 
Sir  J  Sinclair,  PampUete^,  X.  94. 
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Europe.  if  estimated  by  Dr  Colqahoun  at  35,000,000  of 
>i  y  ■•  quarters,  exduding  seed ;  of  whic]i>  wheat  is  sup* 
posed  to  form  26  parts  in  the  100  in  Quantity ;  bar* 
ley  17  piurts,  oats  49,  rye  Si,  pease  and  beans  5.  The 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  grain  is  computed  by 
the  same  author  at  L.73,700,000;  that  of  the  pas- 
ture land  at  L.89>SOO,900 ;  and  the  whole  gross 
produce  of  all  the  Imnclies  of  agriculture^  including 
giffdens  and  cattle,  at  216,000,000.  But  as  this  es- 
timate was  made  in  1812,  when  prices  were  uncom- 
monly high,  a  third  or  a.fonrth  should  be  deducted 
for  the  present  value.  The  valued  rack-rent  of 
Englimd  and  Wales,  as  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
Commissiimers  of  Taxes  in  1810,  was  L.29,505,078, 
which  gives  15s.  6d.  as  the  average  of  rent  of  all  kinds 
of  land  per  acre.  The  rental  of  Scotland  in  1815, 
according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  was  L.5,041,7799  in- 
cluding mines  and. fisheries;  and  deducting  L.84l,000 
for  these,  the  rent  of  land  will  Jbe  L.4,700,000,  or 
4s.  lid.  per  acre  on  an  average.    {PamfAldeer,  X.  p. 

The  progress  of  Britain  in  manufactures  has  been 
still  more  rapid,  within  a  recent  period,  thah  in  agri- 
culture ;  and  her  natural  advantages  for  this  species 
of  industrv  are  perhMis  more  exclusive.  She  has  a 
good  supplv,  within  herself^  of  the  raw  material  for 
all  her  staple  manufactures  except  cotton ;  and  her 
means  of  procuring  this  article  are,  at  least,  equal  to 
those  <^  her  neighbours.  The  growth  of  this  manu- 
facture in  Britam  has  been  unprecedentiy  rapid.  In 
1767,  the  value  of  all  the  cotton  goods  manufactured 
did  not  exceed  L.200,000;  and,  in  1812,  it  was 
estimated  at  L.29>000,000.  The  produce  of  the 
wocdlen  manufactures,  in  the  same  year,  including 
the  raw  material,  was  estimated  at  L.26,000,000 ; 
that  of  leather  at  L.15,000,000;  of  linen  at 
L.15,000,000;  and  the  whole  produce  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  excUmoe  of  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  at  L.  11 4,000,000.    (Colquhoun,  p.  91.) 

The  oommerce  of  Britain  seems  to  have  increased 
petty  regularly  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the 
last  century;  but,  from  176O  to  1786,  itreroained 
almost  stationary.  From  this  period  to  the  pre-' 
sent  time,  the  increase  has  been  rapid  beyond  ex- 
ampler  The  exports  of  England,  about  1700, 
were  L.6,045,00a;  in  176O,  L.14,694,000;  in  1786, 
L.1 5,885,000.  (Chalmers,  Hist,  Viem,  p.  815.)  In 
1818,  tiie  official  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  L.58,559>711 ;  of  the  imports, 
Xi.86,900,681,  exclusive  of  the  trade  between  Britain 
and  Ireland  The  mercantile  tonnage  in  1818  was 
2,674»466,  indading  that  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
nmnber  of  seamen  178,609.  (ParUMmentar^  Pa^ 
pers,)  The  annual  produoe  of  foreign  commerce, 
or  the  sums  derived  nom  it  by  all  classes  concerned 
in  it,  were  estimated,  in  1812,  at  L.46,878,478 ;  the 
gains  from  inland  trade  at  L.8 1,500,000;  and  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  industry,  fhim  all  soiurces, 
at  L.480,000,000.    (Colquhoun,  p.  96-IOO.) 

The  growing  wealth  of  Britain  has  had  to  sustain 
an  increasing  weight  of  public  burdens.  .Tbe.public 
revenue  of  England,  at  the  Union  in'1709,  was 
L.5,69^a08;  of  Scotland,  L.l60,000.  In  176S  (a 
jrear  of  peace)  the  nett  revenue  was  L.9,100,000; 
m   1790,    L.1 5,936,068;    and,   in    1812,   it 


L.64,979s960,  of  which  England  furnished 
L.55,995,12a,  Sootiand  L.4,155,599«  and  Irdland^ 
L.4,882,264.  (Colquhoun,  p.  262.)  In  the  year 
end^  5th  January  I8I9,  the  nett  revenue  was 
L.55,741,098,  which  was  collected  at  an  expenoe  of 
L.8,  8s.  4|d.  per  cent  The  nominal  amount  of 
the  national  funded  debt,  at  5th  January  181 9,  was 
L.802,296,265,  including  about  L.7,000,000  of  loans 
to  Austria  and  Portugid;  the  ui^nded  debt  was 
L.51,992,095.  .The  interest  an  the  funded  debt  was 
L.27>999>389;  adding  to  this  L.2,500,000  for  inters 
est  on  unfunded  debt,  we  have  L.80,500,000 ;  and, 
assuming  the  true  rate  of  interest  to  be  5  per  cent, 
the  capital  of  the  national  debt  may  be  valued  at 
L.6]  0,000,000.  The  army,  on  the  25tli  January 
I8I9,  was  104,869  men.  The  ns^y  consisted  of 
178  ships  of  the  line,  and  448  of  inferior  size,  includ- 
ing ships  building,  with  20,000  seamen.  (ParUa^ 
mentary  Papers;  Navy  List,) 

The  ixipulation  of  England  appears  to  have 
doubled  in  the  100  years  ending  1811;  that  dT 
Sootiand  appears  to  have  increased  one-half  in  the 
same^ period;  that  of  Ireland  is  supposed  to  have 
doubled  within  the  short  space  of  46  years.  (Col* 
quhonn,  p.  10.)  In  the  period  between  1801  and 
1811,  die  rate  of  increase,  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  such  as  would  havedotmled  the  popula- 
tion in  52  years.  (Milne,  Ann.  p.  112.)  This  ra- 
pid increase  of  numbers  appears  not  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  any  deterioration  of  condition,  at 
least  in  the  people  ii  England  and  Scotland.  In 
the  five^  years  ending  1784,  the  annual  mortali^  in 
England  and  Wales  was  1  in  87 ;  in  the  five  yean 
emfing  1810,  it  was  ]  in  47.86.  The  average  num- 
ber of  poor  relieved  in  these  10  vears  was  1  in  8,  9» 
or  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  inhabitants.  (Milne,  p. 
487-442.)  Of  the  population  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
about  S5  fiunilies  in  the  100  are  employed  in  itfricul- 
ture,  45  in  trades,  manufactures,  and  lumdicrafts,  and 
20  in  other  occupations.  The  total  population  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  in  I8I9,  according  to  the  rate  of  in* 
crease  indicated  by  the  returns  for  1801  and  1811, 
should  be  about  18,740,000.  To  these  must  be  add- 
ed about  875,000  British  subjecte  in  the  various  ccv- 
lonies,  and  about  45,000,000  of  native  inhabitants 
and  negroes,  making  a  total  of  64,615,000  persons. 
(Cdquhoun,  p.  7-) 

Franci. 

This  country  enjoys,  upon  the  whole,  greater  na-i 
tund  advantages  thui  anv  other  in  Europe.  Her 
territory  is  above  one-hailf  larger  than  Great  Bri« 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  is  superior  in  sofl  and  climate. 
She  has  a  greater  proportion  of  amble  land  than  any  of 
her  ndghbours;  tiie  natural  means  of  communication 
between  her  provinces  are  abundant  and  easy ;  she 
is  well  provided  with  all  the  useful  metals  except  tin^ 
and  is  Detter  supplied  with  coal  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe  except  Britain.  When  we  add 
to  these  advantages  the  intell%ence  and  activitv  of 
her  population,  and  consider  that  corvees,  titnefl^ 
feudal  services,  and  most  of  those  abuses  which 
shackled  her  industiy,  are  now  removed ;  that  she 
is  likely  to  WjCff  the  benefits  of  good  laws  and 
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Europe,  turers'  profits,  is  estimated  at  J  820,000,000  of  francs, 
^'y  ^^  or  L.72,800,000,  of  which  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial  forms  32  parts  in  the  100,  wages  47,  manu- 
facturers' profits  10,  and  expences  11.  (Cbaptal,  I  J. 
116-120,  145,203.^ 

With  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France,  we  have 
no  satisfactory  details  to  present  for  any  recent  period. 
According  to  Arthur  Young,  the  commerce  of  France 
nearly  quadrupled,  between  1718  and  1786.  (I.  520.) 
In  the  three  years  ending  in  1789,  the  imports  on 
an  average. were  613,543,000,  and  the  exports 
448,748,000  francs,  or  about  24J,  and  L.1 7,000,000 
Sterling.  (Chaptal,  J.  134.)  In  the  public  journals 
(Magazines  and  Newspapers)  we  find  the  exports  o£ 
France  for  1 818  stated  at  L.1 5,400,000. 

The  population  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  in^ 
temiption  to  industry,  and  the  drains  occasioned  by 
the  long  wars,  has  increased  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  According  to  calculations 
made  by  the  National  Assembly  in  179 1,  France  con- 
tained 26,363^074  inhabitants,  and,  in  ]818,  it  con- 
tained 29,327,388  within  the  same  limits.  (Young's 
Travels,  I.  479-  Chaptal,  I.  206.)  This  shows  an 
au^entation  of  4  in  the  1000  annually ;  but  in  a 
period  of  peace,  the  rate  of  increase  must  be  much 
greater.  The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  also 
appears  to  be  improved.  Wages,  which  Arthur 
Young  estimated  at  19  sous  or  lOd.  English  per  day, 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  all  kinds  of  work,  were 
estimated  at  Is.  SUUper  day,  in  1814,  by  Mr.  Birk- 
beck,  who  considers  this  sum  as  equivalent  to  2s. 
lid.  in  England.  The  annual  mortmity,  which  was 
estimated  at  1  in  30  by  Neckar  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  find  stated  recently  to  be  1  in  S5.  (Malte- 
Brun,  Precis  Geog.  II.  563.) 

According  to  returns  made  in  1815,  there  were 
then  in  France  22,300  primary  schools,  with  737,379 
pupils.  There  were  besides  36S  secondary  schools, 
36  lycees,  and  26  universities. 

The  public  revenue  of  France  was  estimated,  in 
the  ways  and  means  for  1 819,  at  889,209,500  francs, 
or  L.35,568,000.  The  public  debt  is  stoted  at 
L.127,000,000,  and  the  interest  at  L.9,666,000. 
The  army  140,000.  The  navy,  40  ships  of  the  line 
and  30  frigates.  The  secular  clergy,  according  to 
Crome  (p.  214),  amount  to  51,300,  with  700  francs 
each  of  salary,  besides  50  bishops,  and  9  archbishops, 
with  1 5,000  and  25,000  francs  a-year.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve  the  number  to  be  so  great.  The  revenues  of 
the  church,  calculated  on  this  basis,  would  amount  to 
L.1, 475,000.  Before  thie  Revolution  they  amount- 
ed to  L.5,687,.'500,  and  lately  we  find  them  stated  at 
20,700,000  francs,  or  L.828,000  for  1817.  {Public 
Journals;  Young's  Travels;  Hassel.) 

AcauisUions  of  France  in  Territory  and  Population 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
Peace  in  1815. 


OPE. 

Sqaaie 
Miles. 
Carried  forward,  .         10,100 

Bishopric  of  Liege,  part  of  Arch- 
bishoprics of  Cologne,  Treves, 
Mentz,  Duchy  of  Juliers,  Pa- 
latinate, Moeurs,  and  Gueld- 
res,  .  ;  12,600 

Department  Montblanc  (4.5th8), 
Leman,  Maritime  Alps  (1792), 
witJi  Venaissain  (1790),  Mont- 
beliard,  and  other  enclaves,  4,710 
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PopaUtioD.    ^"'^^ 
2,150,000 


2,050,000 
825,000 


From  1792  Square 

^»  1001  MUcs. 

(Peace  oC    Austrian  and  Dutch  Netherlands,  1 0. 1 00 
l^aeTaie.) 


Population. 
2,150,000 


«_.   ,  27,410 

Piedmont  (1802),  Genoa.  Tuscany 
(1806),  Parma  (1808),  Roman 
States  (1810),  and  the  Valais,  26,600 
Holland,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  Lu- 
bec,  part  of  Hanover,  Olden- 
burg, Munster,  and  Osnaburg 

J'-^%      .       •  •  36,500| 

lUynan  Provmcea  on  the  north 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  includ- 
ing Venetian  Dalmatia,  19,S00 


.  ,^  ^     .  109,81016,057,000 

Add  Temtory  and  Population  of 

old  France  in  1812,  .  204,000|28,500,000 


313,810 

States  Dependent  on  France. 

The  Cisalpme  Republic,  afler- 
^  wards  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
established  in  1797,  consisting 
of  Austrian  Lombardy,  with 
a  district  of  Sardinia,  the  Ber- 
gamesco,  Bresciano,  Mode- 
na,  Massa,  Carara,  Bologna, 
and  Romagna,  to  which  were 
added,  in  1805,  the  Venetian 
Territories  in  Italy,  and,  in 
1808,  the  remainder  of  the 
Roman  States  east  of  the 
Apennines, 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine» 
formed  in  1 806,  was  augment- 
ed from  time  to  time,  and  ulti- 
mately included  nearly  all  the 
small  states  comprehended  in 
the  present  German  confede^ 
ration.  There  were  22  mem- 
bers in  1812,  exclusive  of 
France,        .  113,000 

Naples,  .  .  .  30,500 


31,000 


5,025,000 

1 

] 

5,130,000 

4,530,000 
1,372,000 


1800  to 
1812. 


44,557,000 


6,350,000 


14,000,000 
4,963,500 


489,31o|6a87O,50O 

By  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  France-was  stripC 
of  all  her  conquests,  and  reduced  within  her  ancient 
limits,  as  they  stood  in  1789,  with  some  inconsider- 
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able  Tanations,  not  sensibly  affecting  her  whole  extent 
'of  temtorj,  or  amount  of  population. 

Austria. 

The  Austrian  empire  is  one-fourth  larger  than 
France,  and  twice  as  large  as  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Its  population  consists  of  a  mixed  mass  of  nations, 
differing  in  origin,  language,  religion,  and  manners, 
having  few  common  ties,  and  little  intercourse  with 
one  another.  Austria  has  but  a  small  extent  of  sea- 
coast,  and  is  almost  entirely  an  inland  power.^  The 
cdimate  is  similar  to  that  of  France,  but  subject  to 
greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  soil  not  much 
mferior,  the  grain  and  fruits  nearly  the  same.  She 
is  richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  any  other  state  in 
Europe,  and  possesses  coal,  though  not  in  great  a- 
bundance.  Her  natural  resources  are  capable  of  vast 
improvement,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
government,  would  soon  raise  her  far  above  the  rank 
she  now  enjoys.  Of  the  six  sections  into  which  her 
territories  are  divided,  Lombardy  is  the  most  po« 
pulous  in  proportion  to  its  extent;  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  are  next  in  population,  and  are  the  seats  of 
the  chief  manufacturers;  Austria  Proper  and  Hup. 
gary  are  remarkably  rich  in  mines;  and  Galicia, 
though  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  is  fertile  in  grain, 
and  contains  the  most  productive  mines  of  salt  in 
Europe.    Austria  has  but  a  slender  title  to  be  re- 

farded  as  a  German  power;  less  than  one-fiflh  of 
er  population  are  Germans.  The  Sclavonic  race, 
who  form  nearly  one«half  of  the  population,  give  a 
character  of  ignorance  and  backwardness  to  the  go- 
vernment. In  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  other  pro- 
vinces where  this  race  predominates,  vassalage  ex- 
ists in  some  of  its  forms,  and  cramps  the  progress 
of  society.  The  Austrian  empire,  in  truth,  consists 
properly  of  ux  separate  governments,  feebly  united 
under  one  head.  Each  of  these  governments,  ex- 
cept that  of  Lombardy,  has  a  diet  or  states,  com- 
posed of  the  deputies  mnn  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
towns ;  but  these  bodies  exercise  no  real  influence 
over  the  government,  except  in  Hungary,  where  the 
old  feudal  institutions  remain  in  vigour,  and  the 
aristocracy  have  always  maintained  a  great  degree  of 
independence. 

Tne  surface  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  estimat- 
ed at  258,000  square  English  miles.  Of  this  sur- 
&ce,  the  waste  lands,  including  morasses,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  ground  covered  with  buildings,  is  esti- 
mated at  5  parts  in  24,  the  useful  soil  at  19  parts  in 
S4;  and  of  the  useful  soil,  about  43  parts  in  the  J  00 
are  in  tillage,  9  parts  meadow  land,  9  parts  com- 
mons, whidi  support  cattle,  2  parts  vineyards,  2 
parts  gardens  and  orchwls,  and  35  parts  forest  land. 
The  total  produce  of  grain  is  estimated  at  165,500,000 
metzen^  or  about  35,670,000  quarters ;  consisting  of, 
wheat  14  parts,  barley  11,  rye  31,  and  oats  44. 
In  1804,  the  net  produce  of  a  joch  (equal  to  1}  acre) 
of  com  land,  for  the  whole  Austrian  states,  was  va- 
lued, by  Liditenstem,  at  5  florins  (10s.),  and  of  pas« 


ture  land  at  S  florins  (4s.).  (HasseFs  SiaL  abrit  de» 
Oat,  p.  90.)  The  annual  produce  of  wine  in  the  ^ 
Anstnan  dominions  is  estimated  at  36,000,000  to 
40,000,000  of  eimers  (each  equal  to  14  English 
gallons),  of  which  Hungary  furnishes  neariy  two- 
thirds.  This  is  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  pn>« 
duce  of  the  French  vineyards.  Galicia  is  the  only 
province  in  which  there  are  no  vines.  Hungary  and 
Sclavonia  supply  180,000  centners  of  exccSent  to- 
bacca  The  Ex- Venetian  states  fiimish  yearly 
1,200,000  pounds  of  silk ;  Milan  and  the  Tyrol  near- 
ly as  much ;  and  altogether  this  species  of  culture 
employs  400,000  persons.  Flax,  nemp,  hops,  and 
fruits,  are  also  extensively  cultivated ;  and  the  forestSj 
which  cover  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  empire,  fur- 
nish an  ample  supply  of  wood.  The  total  produce 
of  the  vegetable  kmgdom  is  valued  at  L.68,500,000 
Sterling, — a  small  amount,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  country ;  but  apiculture,  though  ^ere  ure  nu* 
merous  societies  for  its  improvement,  remains  in  a  low 
state,  fiom  the  prejudices  of  the  higher  dasses,  and 
the  oppressions  to  which  the  peasantry  are  exposed. 
The  horses  in  the  empire  are  estimated  at  1,800,000, 
the  sheep  at  12,000,000,  and  the  homed  cattle  at 
10,000,000:  The  live  stock  has  greatly  diminished 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  annual  pro* 
duce  of  the  mines  is  3846  marks  of  gold  (the  mark 
is  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  Troy) ;  486  cent- 
ners (hundred  weights)  of  silver;  56,000  centners  of 
copper;  80,000  centners  of  lead ;  4890  centners  of  tin; 
1,200,000  c^tners  of  iron ;  and  5300  centners  of  mer- 
cury. About  5,500,000  centners  of  salt  are  prepared, 
the  greatest  part  from  salt  mines  and  springs.  The 
annual  produce  of  these  minerals  in  1802,  when  it 
was  probably  one-third  less  than  the  above,  was  vik 
lued  at  L.4,700,000.« 

The  leading  manufactures  are  linen,  cotton,  wool- 
len, silk,  leather,  and  works  in  metal  and  wood. 
The  linen  manufacture  existing  in  all  the  provinces, 
but  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
is  supposed  to  employ  1,200,000  persons;  the  wool- 
len manufacture  300,000  persons ;  the  cotton  100,000: 
about  18,000  or  20,000  centners  of  cotton  were  spun 
by  machinery  in  1817>  which  is  three  times  the  quan- 
tity spun  in  1803.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  Lombardy,  employs  110,000 
persons.  The  most  considerable  manufactures  in 
metal  are  in  S^rria,  Carinthia,  and  Lower  Austria. 
The  estimate  of  the  annual  products  of  the  Austrian 
manufactures,  given  by  Crome,  is  too  extravagant 
to  derive  any  credit  But  those  of  Bohemia,  in  181  Ij 
were  valued  at  158,000,000  of  florins,  and  if  we  add 
twice  as  much  for  all  the  other  states,  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  Austrian  manufactures  may,  on  this 
f'ound,  be  computed  at  L.47>000,000  Sterling, 
ven  this  is  probably  above  the  truth.  (Lichten- 
stem,  p.  44.    Crome,  173-176.) 

The  commerce  of  Austria  is  extremely  trifling. 
She  possesses  but  a  small  extent  of  sea-coast,  which 
is  remote  from  the  centre  of  her  territories,  is  desti- 
tute of  navigable  rivers,  and  rendered  difficult  of  ao- 
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Earope.  ceaa  by  mountains.  The  numerous  rivers  that  wa- 
ter her  dominions  afford  few  advanta^^  to  her 
trade,  as  (excepting  in  Italy)  she  does  not  command 
the  outlet  of  any  one  of  them.  The  whole  exports 
of  this  large  empire  are  only  L.3^000,0009  and  the 
imports  L.3«200^000.     (Lichtenstem^  p.  48.) 

The  population  of  the  Austrian  empire,  m  1817, 
was  28,207,886,  of  which  the  Sclavonic  race  amount- 
ed  to  13,182,000,  the  Germans  to  5,842,000,  the 
Italians  to  4,226,000,  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians, 
to  4,225,000,  the  Wallachians  to  1,246,000,  and  the 
Jews  to  487>000.  (Lichtenstem,  p.  1858.)  There 
are  besides  considerable  numbers  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
Albanians,  and  Armenians,  so  that,  except  Russia, 
no  state  in  Europe  has  such  a  heterogeneous  pbpu* 
lation.  Throughout  the  Austrian  dominions  the 
nobility  and  clergy  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
very  nch.  In  Hungary,  Galida,  and  indeed  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  entire,  these  classes  are  exempt 
from  taxes,  and  enjoy  other  pernicious  privileges. 
The  Austrian  dei^,  exclusive  of  their  families,  are 
estimated  at  64,000,  of  whom  56,000  belong  to  the 
Catholic  church ;  the  nobles  of  both  sexes  at  475,000^ 
the  civil  servante  of  the  government,  with  their  &- 
milies,  at  280,000;  the  military,  men,  women,  chiU 
Oen,  and  servants,  at  800,000;  the  burghers  and 
tradesmen,  with  their  families,  at  2,355,000;  the 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  at  4,005,000  families, 
or  about  20,025,000  individuals.  (Lichtenstem, 
D.  133.^  In  all  the  provinces,  especially  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Hungary,  there  has  been  a  rapid  in-  . 
crease  in  the  nunubers  of  the  inhabitants.  ThoaA 
the  people  are  poor  and  ignorant,  the  government 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  provide  them. with  the 
means  of  instruction ;  and  the  numerous  sdiools  and 
academies  established,  must  essentially  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  The  Catholic  re« 
ligion,  though  it  predominates,  nowhere  enjoys  that 
exclusive  ascendancgr  which  produces  such  pemi- 
dbus  consequences  m  Spain  and  Italy.  The  other 
sects,  Greeks,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  form  nearly 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Alps;  and  this  circumstance,  by  generating  a 
certain  freedom  of  thought  and  discussicm,  must  prove 
ikvourable  to  the  progress  of  sodety. 

Jcquintiofu  and  Leues  of  Austria  from  the  Commence^ 
meni  qft^e  French  Revolution  to  the  Year  181 5u 

Austria,  in  1787,  240,000  square  miles,  20,000,000 
inhabitants.  (Zimmermann's  State  of  Europe,  p. 
150. 1 

'  8qiun        InhsUt. 
Milci.  iBtti- 

Giuned  1795,  In  Poland,  17,500  1,100,000 

1797.  The  Venetian  ter- 
ritories east  of 

.a^.r^  theAdige,  13,450  2,023,000 

1802-4,  Trent,  Brixen,  Lindao, 
and  other  small  territo- 
"««#  •  .  4,800 
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Lost  — ,  The  Netherlands, 
The  Milanese, 
The  Brisgau, 


10,100 
4,100 
1,150 

15,350 


Absolute  gain  of  territory,  and  loss 

of  population,         .        .  20,400 


Peace  of  Presbur^,  1805. 
Lost  Venetian  tcrritones,  13,450 

The  Tirol,  Burgau,  Eichtadt, 
Passau,  Lindau,  Rottenfels, 
and  othar  small  territories 
ceded  to  Bavaria,  and  seven 
towns  to  Wirtemberg,  11,000 


Gained  Salzburg  and  Bertholsga- 


24,450 


den. 
Absolute  loss. 

Peace  of  Vienna,  1809. 


•nts. 
2,150,000 
1,320,000 
140,000 


3,610,000 


197,000 


2,023,000 


815,000 


2,838,000 


3,610      202,009 


20,840   2,636,000 


len,   3,610      202,000 


Lost  Salzburg  and 

Part  of  Inviertieland 

ruck    in    Upper   Austria, 

ceded  to  Bavaria,        .  1,900|     224,000 

Camiola,  two-thirds  of  Ca< 

rinthia,  Goritia,  Dalma* 

tia,  and  part  of  Croatia, 

ceded  to  France,  14,60o|  1,065,000 

In  Poland,  Wester  Galicta, 

the  circle  of  Zamosc,  and 

the  district  of  Tamopol,  25,000  1^904,000 


45,100 


Austria,  in  1809, 205,000  square 
miles,  and  20,435,000  inhabitants 
(Marcel,  de  Series,  Voyage  I.  40.) 

Gained  1814-15,  Salzburg,  Tirol, 
Camiola,  and  other  districts 
in  Austria,  formerly  ceded 
with  Dahnatia,  Croatia,  &c.  30,100 
Poland,  district  of  Tamopol,  3,900 
Venetian  territories  and  Mi^ 
bm,  .  .  17; 


3,395,000 


2,140,000 
400,000 

3,959,000 


•51 ,000|  6,499,000 

Austria,  m  1818,   258,000  square    miles,    and 

88,207,882  inhabitants.    (Lichtenstem,  p.  8. 1858.) 

Prussia. 

Prussia  is  the  smallest  in  extent,  and  enjoys  the 

fewest   natural   advantages   of  all  the   European 

states  of  the  first  class.    Her  territory  is  not  much 

more  than  two-fifths  of  that  of  Austria :  it  is  but 

35^7501  3,413,000     indifoenUy  fertile;  has  few  valuable  mines;  few 


290,000 


et  mKi;^^^^:^  ^'  *^'  '^^^  ^  ^'^  ^«^*f  «««•»'  ^%  ^^^'  ««rt;  Mentelle 
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Emope.  resoorees  for  manufactures;  she  has,  however,  pretty 
>>^-y  ^  large  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  a  considerable  com- 
merce. Her  possessions  are  straggling  and  disjoint- 
ed; they  present  an  extensive  frontier,  with  little 
depth,  and  no  natural  barriers ;  and  are  inhabited  by 
people  who  speak  different  languages,  and  have  few 
common  ties  or  interests.  Prussia  has  sustained  her 
rank  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  her 
internal  organization.  Her  government,  unlike  those 
of  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe,  being  of  very  re- 
cent origin,  is  not  encumbered  by  those  ancient 
establishments  whidi  the  change  of  circumstances 
has  converted  into  abuses.  The  frame  of  her  pub- 
lic institutions  was  improved  and  completed  by  the 
Great  Frederick,  who  availed  himself  of  all  the  lights . 
and  philosophy  which  the  age  furnished.  He  esta- 
blished a  complete  toleration  in  matters  of  religion ; 
curtailed  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  nobles ; 
simplified  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  intro- 
duced order  and  economy  into  every  department 
of  the  government  He  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
successor  with  a  large  and  well  disciplined  army, 
and  a  high  reputation  for  policy  and  prowess.  The 
•copulation  of  Prussia,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Pro* 
lestants,  is  more  intelligent  than  that  of  Austria,  in- 
cludes a  greater  proportion  of  Germans;  and  alto- 
gether she  is  more  of  a  German  power.  The  large 
rivers  that  water  her  territories  have  generally  a  very 
level  course,  and  being  joined  by  canals,  they  afford 
a  great  extent  of  inland  navigation.  Of  all  the  old 
provinces,  Silesia  is  the  most  industrious  and  flourish- 
ing. It  doubled  its  population  in  the  73  years  be- 
tween 1742  and  ]815.«  The  Westphalian  and  Rhen- 
ish provinces  are  the  most  populous;  ancient  Prussia 
and  the  Polish  provinces  the  least  In  many  parts 
of  Prussia  vassalage  existed  lately,  and  perhaps  still 
exists.  It  was  only  subsequent  to  the  disasters  of 
1807^  that  the  nobles,  who  amounted,  in  1802,  to 
20,000  families,  lost  their  monopoly  of  military  of- 
fices of  rank,  and  the  right  of  holding  property  ex- 
empted from  public  burdens ;  and  since  that  period 
also  the  restrictions  on  industry  in  towns  have  been 
done  away  by  the  abolition  of  corporation  privileges. 
(Crome,  417;  MS,  Travels  in  Germany.  J 

Agriculture  remains  in  a  low  state  in  Prussia,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  depressed  state  of 
the  peasantry,  the  small  size  of  the  farms,  the  defi- 
dency  of  capital,  and  the  want  of  markets  for  the 
surplus  produce.  Besides  the  common  species  of 
gram,  tobacco,  mulberries,  vines,  flax,  and  hemp, 
are  cultivated.  Great  quantities  of  potatoes  are  also 
raised.  Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  pretty  nume- 
rous in  most  of  the  provinces.  M.  Krug  estimates 
the  mean  rent  of  an  arpent  of  com  land,  for  the 
whole  Prussian  states,  at  2^^  rix-dollars  (about  7s.), 
and  the  net  produce  of  an  arpent  of  com  land 
at  two-fifths  of  the  gross  produce ;  but  of  pasture 
land  at  one- fourth  or  one-fifth  only,  including 
poultry   and  bees-t      According  to  returns  made 


fiom  the  different  provinces  to  the  government,  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  grain  in  Prussia  about 
1802,  when  the  population  was  8,754,000,  was 
4,500,000  Wupel  (equal  to  9*600,000  quarters); 
of  which  wheat  formed  9  parU  in  the  100,  rye  40, 
barley  24,  and  oats  27 ;  of  this  quantity  one-tenth 
was  exported.  The  Prussian  silver  mines  yield  an- 
nually about  20,000  mark  of  silver;  Ae  county  of 
Manifield  alone  fumishes  14,588  centners  of  copper; 
and  Silesia  affords  7600  centners  of  lead,  and  405,900 
centners  of  iron.  The  whole  mineral  produce  o€ 
Prussia  is  valued  at  L.1, 800,000  annually.  (Men- 
telle  et  Malte-Brun,  IV.  428 ;  Crome,  4<X).) 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Prussia  are  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  leather,  iron,  and  porcelain,  all 
of  which  are  making  progress.  The  linen,  of  which 
the  chief  seat  is  in  Silesia,  is  the  most  considerable, 
and,  as  far  back  as  1804,  was  computed  to  produce 
yearly  L.2,500,000  Sterling.  The  produce  of  the 
woollen  manufkctures,  in  1805,  was  estimated  at 
L.900,000;  that  of  leather  at  L.600,000.  The 
whole  produce  of  manufactures,  including  brew- 
eries, we  find  stated,  in  1802,  at  41,000,000  of  rix- 
dollars,  or  nearly  L.7»00a,0a0,  Sterling.  Considering 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  progress  of 
domestic  improvement,  it  must  now  be  at  least  double. 
Of  the  commerce  of  I^ssia  we  have  no  precise  ac- 
count for  any  recent  period;  but,  in  1804,  the  im- 
ports of  Silesia  alone  amounted  to  L.  1,900,000,  and 
the  exports  to  L.2,1 00,000,  exclusive  of  a  transient 
trade  valued  at  L.700,000 ;  and  in  tbe  same  year, 
the  imports  of  six  provinces  amounted  to  L.4,585,000. 
Supposing  the  trade  of  the  other  five  provinces,  of 
which  the  kingdom  now  consists,  to  bem  proportion, 
and  allowing  for  the  advancing  state  of  the  country, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  whole  imports  at  less  than 
L.8,000,000  or  L.9,000,000  Sterling,  and  the  ex- 
ports at  as  much.  In  1802  the  exports  were  stated 
at  L.7,000,000  Sterling,  by  Malte-Brun.  J 

The  public  revenue  of  Prussia  in  1817,  accord- 
ing to  Demian,  was  42,000,000  dollars,  or  about 
L.7,000,000.5  After  the  great  loss  of  territory  in 
1807,  it  was  only  L.2,700,000.  The  pubbc  debt  in 
1815,  including  that  of  the  new  provinces,  was  esti- 
mated at  L.40,000,000.  The  army  is  about  175,000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  landwehr.|| 

In  proportion  as  the  other  great  states  of  Europe 
improve  their  natural  resources,  the  importance  of 
Prussia  must  decline.  The  time  is  past  when  the 
good  order  of  her  finances,  and  the  discipline  of  her 
armies,  could  raise  her  to  an  equality  with  France 
and  Austria  and  Russia ;  and  she  can  only  now  sup- 
port her  rank  by  cultivating  still  farther  those  moral 
advantages  which  were  formerly  the  source  of  her 
strength.  It  is  the  king's  interest  to  give  his  sub- 
jects a  free  constitution  and  a  free  press,  for  which 
they  are  better  prepared  than  those  of  any  other 
great  power  on  the  Continent,  except  France.  This 
would  give  a  new  iitopulse  to  industry,  and  create  a 
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Europe,  gpirit  of  improvement,  which  would  more  than  ooim- 
'  terbalance  the  natund  disadvantages  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  Were  the  king  to  enter  cordially  into  the 
new  opinions  which  are  rapidly  spreading  over  Ger- 
many, and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who 
support  them,  m  the  present  temper  or  men's  minds, 
it  IS  probable  he  might  unit^  a  great  part  of  north* 
em  Germany  under  his  sway. 

AcquUkions  and  Losses  ^Prussia  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution. 


SquAZf 
MUes. 
1791,  Gained     Principalities     of 

Anspach  and  Bayreuth,       3,500 
!79S,    do.      in  Poland,  2d  Par- 
tition,       .         .        .        22,500 
1795,       do.  do.         Sddo.       16,500 

1802,  Received  part  of  the  Ger- 
man     indemnities,     and 
ave  up   possessions    on 
be  left  banK  of  the  Rhine, 
balance     in     favour     of 
Prussia,  S,60C 

46,10C 


gav 
the 


lohabi- 
tanfs. 

4@0,000 

1,136,000 
860,000 


420,000 


Square 
MUes. 
Brought  forward,    24,000 
(The  population  of  the  Polish 
provinces  appears  to  have  increa- 
sed one-fourth  since  their  first  con« 
quest.) 

In  Saxony.  Gained  in  the  Duchy 
of  Saxony,  in  Lusatia,  Merse- 
burg,  Eichfield  (part),  Erfurt, 
and  some  towns. 
In  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine. 
Munst^r  (three-fiflbs)*  Pader- 
bom,  Mark,  Berg,  Juliers,  Elec- 
torate of  Treves  (four-fifths), 
Cologne,  Duchy  of  Westphalia. 
Ceded  East  Frisia,  Lingen, 
Hildsheim,  .  .  1 
In  Pomerania.     Swedish  Pomera- 

1,480 


7,800 


14,200 


nui. 


47,480 


Inh^. 
Unts.        ^ 
1,703,000 


920,000 


2,050,000 
120,000 


4,793,000 


2,836,000 


Prussia,  in  1815,  105,800  square  miles,  and 
10,315,000  inhabitants.  (Demian,  Geag,  Preuss.)  In 
1817,  10,588,157  inhabitants,     f  Pubhc  Journals. J 


Prussia  in  1803,   116,000  sqr. 
miles,  and  9,100,000.  (Mentelle  et 
Malte-Brun,  IV.  202  and  428.) 
I8O6,  Prassia  took  possession  of 
Hanover,  but  was  dispos* 
sessed  by  the  French   a 
few  months  after. 
1806-7,  Lost  all  her   possessions 
between    the   Elbe   and 
the    Rhine,    with   Ans- 
pach and  Bayreuth,  Cott- 
bus  in    Saxony,    Neuf- 
chatel,  and  four-fifths  of 
.  her  Polish  territories.        56,500 


Prussia  in  1808,  59,600  square 
miles,  and  4,559,550  inhabitants. 
(Hassel,  Europ.  Stoats,  I.  68.) 
1814-15,  Recovered  a  part  of  her 
losses  in  Poland,  and  all 
her  possessions  in  Saxo- 
ny and  Westphalia,  with 
great  additions,  and  made 
some  exchanges.     Total 
gain  of  territory  and  po- 
pulation, 44,600 


Absolute  gains  of  Prussia  in  each 
province. 

In  Poland,  in  1793  and  1795,        39,000 

Add  gained  in  1772  at  1st 

partition,  12,000 

51,000 

Lost  in  1807,  and  not  recovered 
in  1814,  .  27,000 
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Still  retains. 


Russia.   ' 

Russia  occupies  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  sur- 
face of  Europe,  and  yet  her  territories  in  this  divi- 
sion  of  the  globe  are  scarcely  more  than  one-fifth 
of  her  whole  dominions.  Three-fourths  of  her  A« 
siatic  territories,  however,  consist  of  sandy  deserts, 
or  frozen  plains,  which  yield  very  b'ttle  for  human 
subsistence;  and  her  possessions  in  Europe  are  at 
present,  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  empire.  European  Russia  consists  chief- 
Iv  of  an  elevated  plain,  over  which  numerous  rivers 
4,450,000  flow  with  a  small  declivity,  so  as  to  afford  a  greater 
— — -  extent  of  inland  navigation,  probably,  than  exists  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  superficial  extent,  inclu- 
ding Poland,  is  about  1,687,000  square  English  miles, 
which  is  more  than  eight  times  the  area  of  France, 
or  fourteen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles.  But  of 
this  surface  more  than  one-fourth  part,  lying  beyond 
the  parallel  of  60°  is  incapable  ot  cultivation,  from 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  or  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil.  In  the. south,  also,  there  are  vast  sandy 
plains,  the  soil  of  which,  destitute  of  wood  and  wa« 
ter,  and  impregnated  with  salt,  is  altogether  useless 
5,506,000  for  agriculture.  The  fertile  part  of  Russia  consists 
■'  chiefly  of  the  country  lying  between  the  parallels  of 

50°  and  57°,  which  contains  a  great  proportion  of 
excellent  soil,  well  watered  with  navigable  streams, 
and  comparatively  populous  and  cultivated.  The 
cultivation  of  wheat  is  chiefly  confined  to  this  re* 
gion,  and  here  abundant  crops  are  procured  with  lit* 
Se  labour,  and  by  a  very  rude  species  of  culture. 
But  &rther  north,  slender  crops  are  obtained  with 
so  much  exertion,  that  a  single  peasant  cannot  culti- 
vate  more  than  from  seven  to  ten  acres ;  and  these 
crops  are  so  pi-ecarious,  that  the  rye  sometimes  will 
not  ripen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg.  The 
land3,  however,  where  com  will  not  grow,  yield  pas-* 


1,996,000 
600,000 


2,596,000 


1,575,000 


24,000    1,708,000 
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tuie  and  wood.  Trees  are  found  as  far  as  the  67th 
'  degree,  beyond  which  there  are  only  shrubs.* 
•  It  has  been  computed,  that  the  soil  incapable  of 
cultivation  in  European  Russia  amounts  to  690,000 
square  English  miles,  or  40  parts  in  the  100  of  the 
whole  surface.  (Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  11.  6^.) 
The  annual  produce  of  com  in  all  Russia  has  been 
estimated  at  181,000,000  tcheCverts,  including  seed, 
equal  to  126,000,000  quarters,  and  valued  at 
371,000,000  of  rubles.  But  this  estimate  is  evi- 
dently a  gross  exaggeration.  The  crown  forests 
are  estimated  at  44,500,000  of  desiatines,  equal 
to  240,000  square  miles.  Rye  is  the  grain  most 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  Russia;  but  barley, 
wheat,  and  oats,  are  also  raised.  In  the  southern 
provinces,  maise,  rice,  vines,  and  even  cotton  suc- 
ceed; and  both  in  the  southern  and  central  parts, 
vast  ranges  of  pasture  ground  support  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  the  skins  and  tallow  of  which,  with 
the  pekries  of  wild  animals,  are  leading  articles  of 
exportation.  These  pastures  are  generallv  com- 
xnona:  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  lands,  says 
Stordb,  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  divide 
them.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Russia  has  been 
estimated  at  60,000,000.  Flax  and  hemp,  how- 
ever, are  the  productions  in  which  the  soil  of  Rus« 
sia  has  the  greatest  superiority,  and  of  these  she  ex- 
ports great  quantities.  Some  of  the  less  civilized  na- 
tions are  almost  supported  by  bees,  and  wax  and  ho- 
ney are  also  among  the  principal  articles  of  exporta^ 
tion.  The  annual  produce  of  raw  silk  in  Russia  is 
estimated  at  10,000  pounds.  Russia  has  rich  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  salt,  the  best 
of  which  are  in  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  chiefly 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  They  employ  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  persons.  Their  annual  produce  is  valued  at 
17,147,000  silver  rubles,  of  which  tiie  crown  receives 
6,463,535  rubles.  It  consists  of  1 600  pounds  of  gold, 
52,000  pounds  of  silver,  81,000  centner  of  copper, 
18,181  centner  of  lead,  and  6,224,692  centner  of 
iron.  The  salt  mines  yield  8,000,000  centner  of  salt 
annually.  The  fisheries  are  supposed  to  employ  a 
capital  of  6,657,000  rubles,  and  to  yield  an  annual 
gain  of  2,200,000.     (Crome,  p.  58,  64,  67.) 

The  manufactures  of  Russia  are  inconsiderable, 
though  the  government  has  made  great  exertions  to 
encourage  wis  species  of  industry.  The  principal 
are  those  of  coarse  woollens,  flax,  ifon,  leather,  suk, 
glass,  and  brandies.  The  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, in  1812,  amounted  to  2331,  and  employed 
from  600,000  to  700,000  persons.  In  1815  the 
number  was  3262,  of  which  181  were  for  cloth,  150 
silk,  1343  leather,  247  soap,  tallow,  and  wax,  184 
linen,  295  cotton,  138  glass,  200  metal.  (Crome. 
p.  70.) 

The  exports  of  Russia,  in  1796,  including  the 
goods  carried  out  by  land,  and  by  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  customhouse  returns, 
were  estimated  at  50,000,000  of  rubles  (Storch.  IT. 
421);  which  is  equal  to  L.8,3S0,000,  if  the  silver 
ruble  is  meant;  or  L.5,870,000,  if  the  paper  ruble. 
In  1805,  the  exports  were  72,400,000  rubles.  The 
number  of  merchants  was  estimated  at  97,227,  and 
their  trading  capital  at  308,000,000  rubles.    The  in- 


ternal traffic  between  CSiina,  SH[beria»  and  Mosoow* 
employs  33,000  persons  as  carriers-  (Creme,  p.  73.)  ^ 
If  confidence  might  be  put  in  the  lists  transmitted 
to  government,  the  annual  mortality  in  Russia  is  on-p 
ly  1  in  58,  the  births  1  in  26,  and  the  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  population  1  in  49,  so  that  the  period  of 
,  doubling  should  be  S5  years.  (Storch,  I.  282.)  But 
these  extraordinary  results  are  irreconcileable  with 
facts.  The  population  in  1783,  according  to  Stordi, 
was  27^397,000;  and  the  highest  estimates  only 
make  it  amount  to  42,722,000  in  1815,  excluding^ 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  (Hassel,  p.  223*)  Deduct- 
ing about  6,000,000,  added  to  the  empure  by  con-^ 
quest,  the  real  increase,  in  32  years,  is  only  9,425,000; 
and  the  period  of  doubling,  calculated,  on  this  basis^^ 
would  be  75  years,  a  rate  of  increase  not  greater  than 
was  exemplified  in  Silesia,  and  in  Britain  during  the 
last  40  years.  Russia,  however,  has  ample  room  to 
allow  her  population  to  expand,  as  her  soil  in  Eu- 
rope would  easily  support  100,000,000;  while  the 
increase  in  other  countries  must  be  confined  within, 
narrow  limits.  There  are  in  Russia  above  80  na« 
tions,  who  speak  more  than  40  different  languages; 
but  the  Sclavonic  race  forms  seven-eighths  of  the 
whole  European  population.  According  to  the  offi« 
cial  returns  in  1783,  the  peasants,  bdonging  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  nobles,  amounted  to  S3  persons  in 
the  100  of  the  whole  population.  (Storch,  L  249.> 
Of  the  45,500,000  of  inhabitants,  the  Sclavonic  lace 
forms  38,000,000,  the  Finns  2,376,000,  the  Tartars 
1,850,000,  the  Caucasian  tribes  1,200,000,  MonguU 
300,000,  colonists,  including  Moldavians,  French,. 
Germans.  &c.  800,000.  About  one-ninth  of  the  peo- 
ple live  in  towns.  (Hassel,  p.  223  ;  Crome,  p.  61.) 
The  army,  in  1815,  amounted  to  621,155;  the  navy 
to  32  ships  of  the  line,  and  18  frigates ;  the  revenue 
is  about  L.  25,000,000  Sterling.  The  public  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  war  was  about  600,000,000  rubles ;  the 
greater  part,  however,  paper  money.  (Crome,  78, 80; 
Hassel,  226.)  Of  all  die  powers  of  Europe,  Russia  is 
the  only  one  that,  during  the  numerous  changes  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  never  lost  any  part  of  her 
territories;  but  has  been  continually  adding  to  them* 
Her  acquisitions  since  1770  are  as  follows: 


Imfcw 


Miles. 
33,000 
90,000 
42,000 
60,000 


1772,  First  partition  of  Poland, 
1793,  Second  do.  do. 

1795,  Third    do.  do. 

1774  to  1791,  From  the  Porte, 
1807,  District  of  Bialystock,  from 

Prussia,  .  .  4,200 

1809^  District  of  Tamopol,  ceded 

by  Austria,  containing  400,000 

inhabitants,  but  restored  in  1 8 15. 
I8O9,  Finland  and  Lapmark  ^om 

Sweden,        .        .        .  120,000 

1811,  Part  of  Moldavia  and  Bes« 

sarabia  from  the  Porte,  13,000 

1814,   Duchy  of  Warsaw,  t  now 

the  kingdom  of  Poland,  47,400 


Total  acquisitions  of  Russia  since 

1770  in  Europe,         .         ,        409,60010,683,000 


PopuUtknL 
1,226,000 
3,745,000 
1,407,000 
204,000 

183,000 


895,000 

230,000 

2,793,000 


•  Storch,  Tableau,  I.  4;  11.  209,  229,  231;  Crome  Uberskhi,  55. 

t  Under  the  French  rule^  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  included  Posen,  and  part  of  the  district  of  Netz,  making 
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SWBD&N. 

Sweden  has  mnk  in  her  relative  importance  in 
oonsequence  of  the  rise  of  Russia,  but  she  still  holds 
e  Ugher  place  in  the  scale  of  power  than  any  other 
European  state  with  an  equal  population.  Now  that 
Norway  is  united  to  her  domimons,  she  has  the  best 
military  and.oonunercial  position  of  all  the  northern 
continental  powers.  But  the  soil  is  poor  and  rocky, 
so  that,  though  her  territories  form  one<>tenth  of  tlie 
sinrfaoe  of  Europe,  her  population  amounts  to  less 
than  ooe-fiflieth.  Her  principal  wealth  consists  in 
ber  rich  mines  o£  iron  and  copper,  and  in  the  pro- 
duce of  her  forests,  and  her  fisheries. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Sweden,  which  does 
not  suffice  for  her  own  consumption,  consists  diiefly 
of  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes;  die  soil  and  cE» 
mate  not  admitting  of  wheat,  except  in  the  southern 
parts.  Gothland,  the  most  fertile  province,  contains 
one-half  c^  the  population  upon  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  snr&ce  of  the  kin|rdom.  The  soil  actually  in 
cultivation  in  Sweden  m  1810  amounted  only  to 
1,091,000  tunnas,  or  1,363,838  acres;  but  the  soil 
capable  of  cultivation  was  estimated  at  1,818,450 
acres,  or  one  sixty-second  part  of  the  surface  of 
Che  country.  This  is  the  average  of  the  whole  : 
but  in  the  province  of  Norland  onl^  1  acre  in  915 
is  amble.  The  lakes  cover  one  eighteenth  part 
The  pasture  ground  and  gardens  occupy  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  land  under  com.  The  ave- 
rage size  of  a  farm  is  only  about  27  acres.  The 
wnole  annual  produce  of  grain  is  estimated  at 
5,702,885  spans,  equal  to  about  1^482,500  quar- 
ters, besides  350,000  quarters  of  potatoes.  The  ge- 
neral produce  of  the  crops  is  about  5  for  1.  In 
Norway,  the  land  in  cultivation  amounts  to  less  than 
1  acrem  100,  and  one-fourth  of  the  grain  used  is 
unported.  Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.  In 
times  of  scarcity  bread  is  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  of  the  Iceland  moss,  on  which  the  Reindeer 
feed.  There  were  in  Sweden,  in  1810,  about  403,700 
horses,  1,475,700  black  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and 
1,212,700  sheep.  The  quantity  of  bar-iron  ma» 
nu&ctured  in  Sweden,  in  1809>  was  1,293,400 
hundred  weight,  or  61,467  tons.  This  article  forms 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  Swedish  exports.  The 
annual  produce  of  copper  is  7546  skippund,  or  about 
1000  tons;  of  lead,  14  tons;  silver,  2730  marks; 
of  gold,  10  marks^  The  mines  employ  about  50,000 
persons.  Of  24  counties,  the  13  Which  abound 
most  in  forests  contain  103,000  square  English  miles 
of  woodland,  while  the  annual  consumption  for  all 
purposes  in  Sweden  is  computed  to  require  only 
8600  square  miles.  Sweden  exports  wood  to  the 
value  of  900,000  doUtfs,  and  Norway  to  the  value 
of  5,000,000  dollars  yearly.  (Crome,  98,  102,  11 9. 
Thomson's  Travels,  392—431.) 

The  manu&ctures  of  Sweden  are  of  little  import- 
ance. Sixty  or  sevfenty  ships  are  built  annually  and 
sold  to  foreigners.  The  distillation  of  brandy  con- 
sumes 700,000  spans  of  com  a-year.  The  manu- 
&ctnres  of  paper  and  glass  and  works  in  metal  sup- 


ply the  internal  consumption ;  those  of  cotton^  wool, 
and  silk,  are  of  small  extent  The  whole  produce 
of  manufactures  in  Sweden  (exclusive  of  Norway), 
in  1814,  was  valued,  in  an  official  statement,  at 
5,622,12i9  dollars  banco,  or  about  L.800,000.  (Cpome, 
123.^ 

Tne  exports  of  Sweden,  in  1816,  were  estimated  at 
seven  millions  of  dollars  (exclusive  of  Norway),  and 
the  imports  at  no  less  than  twenty  millions.  The 
supposed  national  loss  arising  from  this  dispropor- 
tion,  led  to  a  prohibition  of  the  importatioD  of  wine, 
rum,  cotton,  stuffs,  and  other  articles  considered  as 
luxuries.  In  18 16,  Sweden  had  1107  merchant  ships, 
amounting  to  more  than  64,000  lasts^,  or  120,000 
tons  of  tonnage.  (Crome,  122,  125.) 

The  popuhtion  of  Sweden  was  estimated  at 
2,615,800  in  1818;  that  of  Norway,  in  1803,  was 
910,000,  and  from  the  probable  rate  of  increase 
there,  may  now  amount  to  neariy  one  million.  In 
Sweden  about  one-ninth,  and  in  Norway  about  onfr- 
twelfth  of  the  people  live  in  towns.  This  increase 
in  numbers  has  been  attended  with  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  annual 
mortality  in  Sweden,  which  Malthus,  in  1796,  esti- 
mated at  1  in  37,  was,  in  1811,  according  to  Akrell, 
1  in  40  for  the  southern  parts,  1  in  47  for  the  north* 
em,  and  1  in  43  for  the  whole  kingcJom.  In  Nor- 
way the  mortality  has  always  been  smaller  than  in 
any  other  European  country.  In  1815  the  nobles 
amounted  to  1641  families,  or  9523  persons,  the 
clergy,  including  their  families,  to  15,202,  the  bur- 
ghers to  64,755,  and  the  peasants  to  1,763,397.  Be- 
sides these  classes,  who  are  represented  in  the  diet, 
there  are  about  500,000  persons  not  represented, 
consisting  of  civil  and  mihtary  officers,  mmers,  me- 
chanics, servants,  &c.  153,797»  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  peasants  who  are  householders,  farm  their  own 
lands.  The  established  religion  is  Lutheran,  and 
die  number  of  parochial  clergyman  in  Sweden  is 
1094,  be^des  170  prebends,  II  bishops,  and  1  arch- 
bishc^;  and  the  tithes  amount  to  283,232  spans, 
or  about  72,500  quarters  of  com.  Norway  has 
467  clergymen,  including  5  bishi^s.  (Crome,  96, 
116.    Thomson's  Travels,  418.) 

Subsequent  to  the  revolution  in  1809»  some  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  constitution,  by 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  diet  The  four  estates 
of  nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  who  sit  in 
separate  houses,  meet  necessarily  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  or  oftener  if  convoked  by  the  king.  The  con- 
sent of  three  of  these  houses,  with  that  of  the  king, 
gives  a  proposition  the  force  of  law.  No  taxes  can 
be  raised  without  the  authority  of  the  diet,  and  the 
penans  of  the  members  are  inviolable  during  the  ses- 
sion. The  conscription,  which  was  introduced  in 
I8O9,  subjects  all  males  between  20  and  25  to  mili- 
tary service ;  and  the  nobles  have  been  deprived  of 
the  exemption  they  formerly  enjoyed  fhim  this  ser- 
vice and  from  taxes.  The  press  is  declared  by  the 
constitution  to  be  free,  but  is  in  fact  under  the  control 
of  the  police.     The  revenue  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
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its  extent  65,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  3,800,000,  The  total  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  Poland 
amount  to  about  four-fiflhs  of  the  country,  and  three-fourths  of  the  peculation.  (Hassel^  Allg,  Europ.  Siaats, 
Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  Oeog.  ei  Atlas;  Storch,  Tableau.) 
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Europe,  is  about  L.1,500,000.  The  debt  of  Sweden,  in  1 8 16, 
>^  y  1^  was  10,209,611  dollars  banco,  or  about  L.1, 480,000, 
and  Norway  also  owes  a  considerable  sum.  The  army 
fcfr  both  countries,  in  1817»  consisted  of  53,560  men : 
the  navy  about  20  ships  of  the  line,  and  1 6  frigates. 
(Crome,  p.  131-137.    James's  Travels,  I.  281.) 

The  acquisitions  and  losses  of  Sweden,  since  ]  789^ 
may  be  stated  thus : 


Square 
MUes. 
1809,  Lost  Finland    and    lAp- 
mark,  conquered  by 
Russia,  .  120,000 

Pomerania,  .  1,480 


121,4.80 
1813,  Acquired  Norway  by  ces- 
sion from  Denmark,         .        148,000 


InhabitanU. 


895,000 
120,000 


1,015,000 
950,000 


Absolute  gain  of  territory  and  loss 
of  population,  .  .         26,520        65,000 

Spain. 

The  YBBt  natural  resources  of  this  country  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  its  political  imbecility.  It 
is  nearly  as  large  as  France,  but  contains  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population,  though  its  fertile  soil 
and  delicious  climate  yield  in  abundance  the  produc- 
tions both  of  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the 
globe.  With  its  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  numerous 
rivers,  and  excellent  position  for  trade,  and  its  rich 
and  extensive  colonies,  nothing  but  extreme  mis- 
government  could  have  prevented  it  from  becoming 
the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  silk,  tobacco,  vines,  olives,  and  all 
the  agricultural  productions  of  France  and  Germany, 
Spain  produces  the  orange,  citron,  sugar-cane,  cork 
tree,  dates,  figs,  and  cotton.  Wheat  is  the  grain 
most  extensively  cultivated.  Barley  and  rye  are  next 
in  quantity.  Very  few  oats  or  potatoes  are  raised, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  maize  and  rice.  Hemp 
to  the  value  of  a  million  of  piastres  is  raised  yearly; 
and  flax  is  cultivated  on  a  smaller  scale.  I'he  vine- 
yards, besides  supplying  the  internal  consumption, 
furnish  3,000,000  or  4,000,000,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  10,000,000  or  11,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  for  exportation,  and  half  as  much  brandy. 
Olive  oil  is  exported  to  the  value  of  L.600,000  a- 
year.  The  annual  produce  of  raw  silk  is  valued  at 
L.S00,000.  But  wool  is  the  produce  for  which 
Spain  is  most  celebrated.  The  number  of  merinos  or 
roigratorv  j«heep,  which  furnish  the  finest  wool,  is 
estimated  at  5,000,000;  those  that  are  stationary  at 
8,000,000;  and  these  13,000,000  of  sheep  are  sup- 
posed to  afford  yearly  45,000,000  of  pounds  of  wool. 
The  right  of  pasture  which  the  migratory  flocks  have 
over  whole  provinces,  is  one  great  obstacle  to  agri- 
cultural improvement.  From  this  and  other  causes, 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  kingdom  is  left  entirely 
waste,  and  the  part  in  cultivation  is  wretchedly  mar 
naged.  Nearly  the  whde  land  in  the  kingdom  is 
locked  up  by  entails  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and 
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the  clergy,  and  ttie  small  pensions  brought  into  the 
market  sell  so  high  as  not  to  afford  more  than  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  their  price.  Agriculture  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  who  are  poor 
and  ignorant;  men  of  capital  never  engage  in  it; 
and  the  grandees,  who  should  support  and  encourage 
improvements,  all  reside  in  the  large  towns.  In  the 
whole  of  Spain,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  a  villa 
or  gentleman's  seat,  except  a  few  that  are  in  ruins. 
The  mines  of  Spain,  like  her  agriculture,  are  ne- 
glected; but  she  still  derives  from  her  own  soil  a 
considerable  supply  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  mer« 
cury.  About  5,000,000  centners  of  salt  are  annually 
obtained  from  mines,  springs,  or  the  sea.* 

The  greatest  number  of  the  Spanish  manufactures 
are  in  Catalonia,  but  a  few  are  scattered  through  the 
other  provinces.  The  most  considerable  are  the 
woollen,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  hemp,  leather,  paper,  and 
metal,  but  none  of  th^m  are  suflicient  for  the  inter* 
nal  consumption  of  the  country,  and  all  of  them  are 
fettered  by  vexatious  taxes,  absurd  regulations,  and 
the  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  the  provinces. 
The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  royal  monopoly. 
(Laborde,  IV.  320.) 

We  have  no  accurate  accounts  of  the  commerce 
of  Spain  for  a  recent  period.  The  exports  in  1788 
were  L.6,95 1,000,  of  which  rather  more  than  the 
half  went  to  America.  (Laborde,  IV.  410.)  In  1802, 
the  exports  were  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  at 
240,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  L.l  0,000,000  Ster- 
ling.    (Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  Geog.  II.  31.) 

It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertaified,  that  the  appa- 
rent decline  of  Spain  has  been  the  consequence  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  her  neighbours;  and  that,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  was  ad- 
vancing both  in  industry  and  population.  From  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  caused  which 
check  the  progress-  of  society  have  operated  more 
powerfully  there  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe 
except  Turkey.  Among  the  greatest  evils  in  the 
state  of  the  country  may  be  reckoned  the  excessive 
number  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  with  their  oppres- 
sive privileges,  and  their  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
other  classes.  In  1788,  when  the  population  amount* 
ed  to  10,500,000,  the  number  of  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy  vras  147,722,  of  the  nobles  478,716, 
of  peasants  and  labourers  1,847>010,.  of  manufactu- 
rers and  handicrafts  302,000,  servants  276,090,  mer- 
chants 34,030.  The  Spanish  army,  in  1806,  consist- 
ed of  153,840  men  in  Europe,  and  129,053  in  Ame- 
rica; the  navy  consisted  of  42  ships  of  the  line,  and 
30  frigates.  In  1804,  the  revenue,  according  to 
Humboldt,  was  43,000,000  piastres,  or  L.9,150,000. 
In  the  Budget  for  1818,  it  is  estimated  at  L.8,248,000, 
and  the  expenditure  at  L.9,6l  1,000.  The  debt  in 
1809  was  stated  to  amount  to  L.43, 100,000,  and  in 
1817toL.127,852,OOO.t 

Germany. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ger- 
many consisted  of  about  300,  Sovereign  States,  great 
and  small,  which  were  united  into  one  empire  by 
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*  Laborde's  FieWj  I.  102,  116,  IV.  51,  63,    Crome,  271-276. 

t  Laborde,  IV.  25;  Hassel.  AUg.  Europ.  Siaais,  313;  Crome,  295;  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  IV.  240. 
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Europe,  a  very  complicated  constitution.  From  time  to  time 
^^^y^^aoaie  of  the  smaller  principalities  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  incorporated  with  the  larger  states ;  but 
the  first  radical  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Germanic  body  was  made  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
9th  February  1801,  when  a  vast  number  of  bishop- 
rics, abbeys,  and  free  towns,  wchre  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  given  as  indemnities  to 
princes  who  had  lost  their  possessions  in  Belgium 
and  Italy  by  the  French  conquests.  In  1806,  the 
Emperor  Francis  formally  renounced  the  dignity  of 
faeaa  of  the  empire ;  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
empire  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  league  formed  with 
France  at  its  head  (see  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine),  comprehending  the  most  considerable  states 
in  the  south,  to  which  those  in  the  north  were  after- 
wards added.  This  confederation  fell  to  pieces' on 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in  1813,  but  it 
has  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  body.  The  number  of  states  is  now 
reduced  to  39,  including  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands;  but  these  four  powers  rank 
as  members  only  for  a  part  of  their  dommions.  The 
ecclesiastical  principalities  are  entirely  abolished; 
and  the  free  towns,  of  which  there  were  47  or  more 
in  1800  (Hoeck's  Tables),  are  now  reduced  to  four. 
The  princes  who  have  lost  their  sovereignty  have 
been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  and  no  longer 
holding  immediately  of  the  empire,  are  said  to  be 
wediamtd.  The  tiUes  of  royalty  conferred  by  Bo- 
naparte upon  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Saxony, 
have  been  confirmed,  and  Hanover  has  since  been 
raised  to  the  same  rank.  The  common  concerns  of 
this  confederacy  are  managed  by  a  diet,  consisting 
of  deputies  from  thirty-eight  states  (Hesse  Homberg 
having  no  vote),  who  meet  at  Frankfort  The  pecu- 
niary contributions,  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  each  state,  are  voted  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  The  military  contingents,  which  are  regu- 
lated on  the  same  principle,  amount  to  120,000  men 
in  time  of  peace,  and  301,000,  in  time  of  war,  the 
latter  being  at  the  rate  of  1  in  the  100  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  German  states,  including  f  ths  of  Aus- 
tria, f  ths  of  Prussia,  besides  Holstein  and  Luxem- 
burg, embrace  an  era  of  about  237,000  English 
square  miles,  with  30,095,050  inhabitants ;  of  whom 
about  15,500,000  are  Catholics;  12,000,000  Lu- 
therans; 2,100,000  Reformed;  25,000  Moravians; 
14,000  Greeks;  and  182,000  Jews.  The  new  Ger- 
manic constitution,  though  less  complicated  tiian  the 
old,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  any  of  the 
effects  of  a  solid  union  m  such  a  heterogeneous  mass. 
The  states  are  too  unequal  in  strength  to  have  a 
proper  reciprocal  influence,  and  there  is  not  weight 
enough  in  the  minor  members  to  control  the  rival 
interests  and  jealousies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
confederation  may  be  considered  as  recognizing,  and 
in  some  degree  regulating,  the  influence  which  the 
greatest  states  must  necessarily  exercise  indirectly 
over  the  smaller.    (Hasaeli  I.  17^  PtMk  Journals.) 


The  foUowinf^  Table  exhibits  the  result  of  the  va- 
rious changes  since  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  upon  the  principal  members  of  the  Con- 
federation; but  to  enter  into  particulars  would  carry 
us  beyond  .the  proper  limits  of  this  article.  Most  of 
them  (except  Saxony)  have  been  enriched  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities. 
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Europe. 


Before  the  Revolution. 

lo  1816. 

Square 
Miles. 

PopuUtioD. 

Square 
MUes. 

Population. 

Bavaria,         .        22,000 
Saxony,         .         14,800 
Hanover,       .        10,900 
Wirtemberg,           3,200 
Baden,         .            1,370 
Hesse  Cassel,          3,340 
Hesse  Darmstadt,   2,180 
Oldenburgh,        .     960 

2,183,000 
2,104,000 
787,000 
608,000 
177,000 
443,500 
249,700 
95,000 

30,000 
7,200 

14,400 
8,200 
5,800 
4,300 
4,100 
2,500 

3,560,000 

1,200,000 

1,305,000 

1,395,463 

1,001,700 

540,000 

619,500. 

217,000 

(Hoeck,  Apercu. — Hassel,  Europ.  Stoats,  1816.) 

Since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  many  political 
changes  of  much  importance  have  taken  place  in 
Germany ;  and,  from  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  it 
is  evident  that  many  more  are  in  progress;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  objects  of  the  present  article 
to  enter  upon  these  subjects. 

The  most  important  details  regarding  the  smaller 
states  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  Table,  which 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  extent,  p<n)ulation,  revenue, 
military  force,  and  religion,  of  all  the  sovereign  states 
of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  authorities  for  this  Table  we 
may  mention  generally,  that  the  extent  assigned  to 
Russia  was  ascertained,  by  measurement,  oh  Arrow- 
smith's  Map,  and  the  other  numerical  statements  re* 
specting  that  country  are  taken  from  Hassel  and 
Crome.  All  those  relating  to  Austria  are  taken 
from  Lichtenstem ;  those  relating  to  Prussia  from 
Demian  and  Hassel;  those  relating  to  France  from 
Chaptal,  Hassel,  and  public  Journ^s ;  those  relating 
to  Britain  from  Colquhoun,  Sinclair,  and  Parliamen- 
tary documents,  except  the  amount  of  the  populati<Mi, 
which  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  in  1801 
and  18 11.  Most  of  the  others  are  from  Hassel  and 
Crome ;  except  the  statements  of  the  population  and 
military  force  of  the  small  German  States  (No.  23), 
which  are  taken  from  a  paper  published  by  the  Diet  in 
1818,  fixing  the  military  contingents  of  each  state. 
These  contingents  are  for  a  period  of  war,  whereas 
the  numbers  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  table 
represent  the  military  peace  establishments  of  the  re- 
spective states.  But  as  most  of  the  German  States 
keep  up  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  required  by 
the  act  of  Uie  Diet,  the  numbers  given  in  the  table 
will  not  actually  exceed  the  military  force  of  these 
states  in  time  cf  peace.  (b.  b.  b.) 
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EUROPE. 


Extent  in 

Inhabit  1 

Revenue 

MUitaty 

STATES. 

Englisk 

P0|N]]ati0D. 

to  each 

in  Pounds  Ster- 

Religion. 

1 

Square  Miles 

Sq.Mile. 

ling. 

svnXm 

Europe, 

3,431,953 

184,060,500 

54 

182,868,550 

1,715,794 

In  the  whole  empire, 
f  34,000,000  Greek  Church. 

* 

5,300,000  Catholics. 

2,500,000  Lutherans. 

33,000  Reformed. 

1.  Russia  in  Europe, 

1,640,000 

34,400,000 

21 

25,000,000 

450,000 

-{         70,000  Armenians. 

(Asiatic  Russia,  5,820,000  sq. 

1,800,000  Mahometans. 

mUes,  with  8,376,000  of  inhab.) 

210,000  Jews. 
800,000  Lama   worshxp-' 
[         pers. 

Kinffdom  of  Poland, 

47,400 

2,793,000 

59 

«...• 

O                                                     ' 

/- 25,633,000  Catholics, 

2.  France  with  Corsica, 

204,000 

29,327,000 
(1817) 

143 

37,568,000 
(1819) 

140,000 

1    2,300,000  Reformed. 
)    1,100,000  Lutherans. 
I,        60,000  Jews. 

3.  Austria.                     Inhibitanti. 

- 

Austria  Proper,      4,457,692 1 

r21,631,000  CathoUcs. 

Bohemia,                 3,236,140 

3,421,000  Greek  Church. 

MoraviaandSUe8ia,l,?33,319  . 
Galicia,         .          3,716,692 

258,000 

28,207,880 

109 

22,000,000 

290,000 

I     1,364,000  Reformed. 
^    1.332,000  Lutherans. 

Besides  Jews,  Turks,  Anne- 
I     nians,  Mennonites,  &c 

Hungary,         .     10,974,743 
Lombardy,              4,089,294. 

4.  Britain. 

England  (1811),  10,180,6l5'\ 

/Episcopalians. 
1  Catholics. 

Scotland,                  1,805,688  f 
Ireland.                   4,500,000  / 
Army  and  Navy,       640,000  J 

118,000 

18,740/X)0 
(1819) 

158 

55,741,000 
(1818) 

104,369 

<  Presbyterians. 
i  Methodists. 
^Baptists,  Quaken.  Ac. 

f  6,242,000  Lutherans           1 

5.  Prussia, 

105,800 

10,315,000 
(1815) 

97 

7,000,000 

175,000 

13,500,000  CathoKcs. 
^    250,000  Reformed. 

C      75,000  Jews. 

6.  Sp^, 

190,000 

10,500,000 

55 

6,000,000 

117,000 

Catholic, 
r  Mahometans. 

7.  Turkey  in  Europe, 

197,000 

6,700,000 

34 

3,000,000 

110,000 

J  Greek  Christians. 

(In  Asia  and  Africa,  14,590,000.) 
8.  Naples. 

(Armenians,  &c. 

Naples  Proper,       4,963,502  ) 
Sioly,                     \fi55,5SQf 

43,500 

6,619,036 
(1815) 

152 

2,400,000 

24,000 

r4itholic. 

9.  Netherlands. 

Dutch  provinces,    2,016,159  \ 
Belgic  ditto,            3,249,841/ 

24,800 

5,266,000 
(1818) 

212 

6,728,000 

40,000 

r  In  Dutch  provinces  chiefl  j 

^     Reformed. 

(In  Belgian  chiefly  Catholic 

10.  Sardinia, 

27,200 

3,974,000 

147 

2,200,000 

15,000 

Catholic. 

11.  Portugal, 

41,000 

3,683,000 

90 

2,500,000 

16,000 

Catholic. 

12.  Sweden  and  Norway, 

340,000 

3,600,000 

10 

1,500,000 

53,560 

( Lutherans,  with  a  few  Re- 
\     formed,  Jews,  &c. 

1 3.  States  of  the  Church, 

16,200 

2,425,000 

149 

930,000 

2,000 

Catholic. 

14.  Switzerlancl— 22  Cantons, 

19,000 

1,745,750 

91 

430,000 

15,000 

f  Reformed. 
\  Catholic. 

15.  Denmark, 

21,000 

1,205,110 

57    1 

1    1  f%f\  ^v/\y\ 

f  Chiefly  Lutheran. 

Iceland  and  Feroe, 

30,000 

53,300 

1,120,000 

28,000 

I A  few  Reformed. 

16.  Tuscany,  Grand  Ducky, 

8,400 

1,195,000 

142'' 

500,000 

6,000 

Catholic. 

17.  Modena,  Duchy, 

2,050 

396,000 

193 

120,000 

2,400 

Ditto. 

18.  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas-  ) 
taUa,  Duchy,                           J 

2,260 

876,500 

166 

150,000 

2,400 

Ditto. 

19.  Ionian  Islands,  BepubUc, 

980 

230,000 

234 

96,550 

4,000 

Greek  Catholic. 

20.  Lucca,  Duchy, 

430 

124,000 

288 

65,000 

800 

Catholic. 
rCatholics. 

21.  Cracow,  Frte  Tonm, 

406 

61,000 

— 

20,000 

<  Lutherans. 

J    T 

22.  St  Marino,  Republic, 

42 

6,000 

— 

5,000 

(Jews. 
Catholic 

• 

EUROPE. 

2C 

EzteDtin 

Inhabit. 

Rerenue 

Militarr. 
Force* 

STATES. 

Bogliah 

PopahtUNL 

to  the 

in  Pottods  Ster- 

BeHgioD. 

Square  Miles. 

Sq.MUe. 

ling. 

23.  German  States^  exdusive  of  Aus- 

Contin- 

tria, Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the 

gents  fix- 

Netherlands. 

* 

ed  by  Diet 

Kingdoms. 

- 

(Majority  Catholics. 

1.  Bavaria, 

80,000 

8,560,000 

118 

1,900,000 

85,600 

)  780,000  Lutherans. 
]     5,000  Reformed. 

^ 

' 

I  16,000  Jews. 

8.  Wirtembeig, 

8,200 

1,895,468 

170 

1,000,000 

13,955 

i  Chiefly  Lutherans. 
\  Some  Catholics. 
(  Majority  Lutherans. 

14^400 

1,805,000 

90 

950,000 

18,050 

<{  152,000  Catholics. 
i  88,000  Reformed. 
(Chiefly  Lutherans. 

4.  Saxony, 

7,200 

1,200,000 

169 

900,000 

12,000 

<;  A  few  Catholics.  BoyalFa> 
(     mily  Catholic. 

PrincipaUiies,  Duchies,  4^. 

/  620,000  Catholics. 
1  805,000  Lutherans. 

5.  Baden, 

5,800 

1,001,700 

169 

550,000 

10,000 

<    61,000  Reformed. 

i    15,000  Jews.    Prince's  fii- 

V             mily  Lutheran. 

(  6th  Lutherans. 

{  CathoUcs. 

6.  Hesse  Darmstadt, 

4,100 

619,500 

151 

869,000 

6,195 

(  Reformed. 

/  824,870  Reformed. 
1  148,800  Lutherans. 
)   72,800  CathoUcs. 
I     8,800  Jews. 

7.  Hesse  Casse), 

4,800 

540,000 

125 

880,000 

5,400 

8.  Mecklenburg,  Schwerin, 

4,800 

^58,000 

75 

175,000 

8,580 

Chiefly  Lutheran. 
(Lutheran,! 

9.  Nassau, 

2,200 

802,767 

187 

176,000 

8,028 

^Catholic,    V pretty  equally. 
(  Reformed, ) 

10.  Oldenburg, 

2,500 

217,769 

85 

.    126,000 

2,178 

Chiefly  Lutheran. 
{  205,262  Lutherans. 

11.  Brunswick, 

1,540 

209,600' 

137 

167,000 

«,096 

{     2,072  Catholics. 
(     1,046  Reformed. 

12.  Saxe  Weimar, 

1,480 

201,000 

140 

150,000 

2,010 

Chiefly  Lutheran. 

18.  Saxe  Gotha, 

1,170 

185,682 

159 

150,000 

1,875 

do. 

14.  Saxe  Coburg, 

580 

80,012 

148 

52,500 

'800 

do. 

15.  Mecklenburg  StreHtz, 

875 

71,769 

82 

70,000 

718 

do. 

16.  Lippe  Ditmold, 

510 

69,062 

185 

46,500 

691 

Reformed. 
I  Lutheran. 
Chiefly  Lutheran. 

17.  Saxe  Meiningen, 

885 

54,400 

141 

85,000 

544 

18.  SchwarUburg  Rudolstndt, 

365 

54,647 

145 

22,000 

529 

C  Reformed. 
1  Lutheran. 
Chiefly  Lutheran. 

19.  Anhalt  Dessau, 

470 

53,937 

115 

51,000 

539 

20.  Reuss,  rounger  branch, 

21.  Waldedc,        .        .        . 

4d0 
450 

52,205 
51,877 

121 
115 

42,000 
48,000 

522 
519 

do. 
do. 

22.  SchwartzburgSondershausen, 

490 

45,117 

90 

27,500 

451 

do. 

28.  Anhalt  Bemburg, 

3^5 

87,046 

107 

89,000 

870 

C  Reformed. 

I  Lutheran. 

Catholic. 

24b  Hohenzollem  Sigmarigen, 

428 

35,360 

82 

24,000 

353 

25.  Anhalt  Kothen, 

820 

82,454 

101 

28,000 

825 

C  Reformed. 
(  Lutheran. 

26.  Saxe  Hilburgausen, 

285 

29,706 

126 

15,000 

297 

Chiefly  Lutheran. 

27.  Lippe  Schaumburg, 

214 

24,000 

112 

21,500 

240 

f  Reformed. 
\  Lutheran. 
Chiefly  Lutheran. 

28.  Reuss,  elder  branch. 

150 

22,255 

148 

18,000 

228 

29.  Hesse  Homberg, 

30.  Hohenzollem  Hebingen, 

20,000 
14,500 

17,000 
8,000 

200 
145 

107 

185 

Chiefly  Lutheran* 
Catholic 

81.  Lichtenstein,              *    . 

54 

5,546 

108 

5,000 

55 

Frte  Towns. 

82.  Hambuig, 

iS4 

129,800 

— 

100,000 

1298 

Chiefly  Lutheran. 

33*  Bremen,                •        » 

75 

48,500 

— 

40,000 

485 

C  Reformed. 
I  Lutheran. 
Chiefly  Lutheran. 

84.  Frankfcvt, 

107 

47,850 

.^ 

62,500 

479 

85.  Lubeck, 

118 

40,650 

— 

87.500 

407 

do. 
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EXCHANGE. 


Bxebaage.  In  the  science  of  Political  Economy^  the  term  Ex- 
Vv^^^^wi'  CHANGE  is  conunonly  understood  to  designate  ex- 
clusively that  species  of  mercantile  transactions^ 
whereby  the  debts  of  individuals,  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  may  be  either  partially  or 
wholly  liquidated,  without  the  intervention  of  money. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  explain  the  nature  of 
these  transactions,  and  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded. 

This  will  be  best  effected,  by  treating,  ^r^/,  of  the 
exchange  between  different  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
try; and,  secandfy,  of  that  between  different  and  in- 
dependent countries. 

Inland  Exchanok. 

Ex«  Suppose  a  merchant,  residing  in  London,  orders 
his  agent  in  Glasgow  to  purchase  a  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  cottons  on  his  account;  then,  although  it 
should  not  suit  the  Glasgow  merchant  to  commis- 
sion goods  of  equal  value  from  his  London  corre- 
^Kmdent,  the  latter  may  nevertheless  be  under  no 
necessity  of  remitting  cash  to  Glasgow  to  discharge 
his  debt.  Among  cities,  or  countries,  having  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  together,  the  debts  mutually 
due  by  each  other  are  found,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
be  nearly  eaual.  And,  therefore,  the  Glasgow  mer- 
chant, who  has  shipped  the  cottons  for  London,  does 
not  transmit  the  bill,  drawn  by  him  on  his  corre- 
spondent for  their  price, .  directly  to  London  to  be 
cashed,  for  that  would  subject  him  to  the  expence 
of  conveying  the  money  home  from  London  to  Glas- 
^w,  but  he  gets  its  value  from  some  other  merchant 
tn  Glasgow,  who  has  payments  to  make  in  London, 
on  account  of  teas,  wines,  &c.  imported  from  that  dty, 
and  who,  unless  he  could  procure  such  a  bill,  would 
be  obliged  to  remit  their  price  in  money.  The  bill  on 
account  of  the  cottons  is,  therefore,  either  drawn  in 
favour  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  for  the  tea 
and  wine  is  owing  in  London,  or  it  is  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  tea  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  indorsed  to  him ; 
and  this  last  person,  by  presenting  the  bill  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  cottons,  receives  its  value,  and  con- 
sequently the  price  of  the  cottons,  and  the  price,  or 
part  of  the  price,  of  his  tea  and  wine  at  tne  same 
moment  By  this  simple  contrivance,  therefore,  the 
expence  and  risk  attending  the  double  transmission, 
first,  of  money  from  London  to  Glasgow  to  pay  the 
cottons,  and,  second,  of  money  from  Glasgow  to  Lon- 
don to  pay  the  teas  and  wines,  is  entirely  avoided. 
The  deotor  in  one  place  is  changed  for  the  debtor  in 
the  other ;  and  botn  accounts  are  settled  without  the 
intervention  of  a  single  farthing. 


The  bill  drawn  and  negotiated  in  such  a  transac-     TnUad 
tion  as  this,  is  termed  an  inland  bill  of  exchange.    If  Ezcbasfc 
the  transaction  had  taken  place  between  London  or  ^-^v^*" 
Glasgow,  and  a  foreign  city,  it  would  have  been 
termed  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange. 

A  bill  of  exchange  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to 
be,  "  An  order  addressed  to  some  person  residinir 
at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  certain  specified 
sum  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  bill  is  drawn, 
or  his  order."  •  • 

The  price  of  bills  of  exchange  fluctuates  accord-  Circam. 
ing  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  them  in  the  mar-  "^f^. 
ket,  compared  with  the  demand.  Thus,  to  revert  J^^^^^^jj^^ 
to  our  former  example,  if  we  suppose  the  debts  p^ce  oT  Is- 
reciprocally  due  by  London  and  Glasgow  to  belAodBUlftof 
equal,  whether  they  amount  to  L.  10,000,  L.I 00,000,  Exdnogc 
or  any  other  sum,  they  may  all  be  discharged  with- 
out Uie  agency  of  money,  and  the  price  of  bills  of 
exchange  will  be  at  par;  that  is,  a  sum  of  L. 1 00  or 
L.1000  in  Glasgow  will  purchase  a  bill  for  L.100 
or  L.1000  payable  in  London,  and  vice  v^sa.  But 
if  these  two  cities  are  not  mutually  indebted  in 
equal  sums,  then  the  price  of  bills  of  exchange 
will  be  increased  in  the  city  which  has  the  great- 
est number  of  payments  to  make,  and  will  be  pro- 
portionably  reduced  in  that  which  has  the  fewest 
If  Glasgow  owes  London  L.  100,000,  while  the  debts 
due  by  London  to  Glasgow  only  amount  to  L.90,000, 
it  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
have  a  larger  sum  to  remit  to  London,  than  the  mer- 
chants of  London  have  to  remit  to  Glasgow,  that  the 
price  of  bills  on  London  would  rise  in  Glasgow,  be- 
'  cause  of  the  increased  competition ;  and  that  the 
price  of  bills  on  Glasgow  would  fall  in  London,  be- 
cause of  the  proportionably  diminished  competition. 
And  hence  a  larger  sum  would  be  required  to  dis- 
charge any  given  amount  of  debt  due  by  Glasgow, 
and  a  less  sum  would  be  required  to  discharge 
a  corresponding  amount  of  debt  due  by  London; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  exchange  would 
be  'in  fovour  of  London, ,  and  against  Glasgow. 
Bills  on  London  would  sell  in  Glasffow  for  a  pre- 
mium, and  bills  on  Glasgow  would  sell  in  London  at 
a  discount,  the  amount  of  the  premium  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  the  discount  in  the  other,  being  obvi- 
ously equal. 

On  the  supposition,  that  the  balance  of  L.  10,000, 
due  by  Glasgow,  depressed  the  exchange  of  that  ci- 
ty on  London  one  per  cent*,  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear  as  if  it  would  cost  Glasgow  , L.I  01,000  to 
discharge  its  debt  of  L.  100,000  due  to  London; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  L.89,108  would  be 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt  of  London  to  Glas- 


•  In  mercantOe  phraseology,  the  persons  who  draw  abUl  is  termed  the  drawer;  the  person  in  whose  fa- 
Tour  it  is  drawn,  the  remitter  ;  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  the  drawee,  and  after  he  has  accepted,  the 
aaseptor.^  Those  persons  into  whose  hands  the  bill  may  have  passed  previous  to  its  beine  paid,  are,  from 
their  writing  their  names  on  the  back,  termed  indorsers;  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  bill  is  at 
any  given  period,  ia  tenned  the  holder  as  posKswr. 
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Tnknd    gow.     But  a  very  little  consideration  will  serve  to 
Exchange,  g^^y^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^i^  ^^^  j^jjy  ^^  ^jj^  ^^^^      j^^  ^^ 

^■" )/  *^  change  transactions  can  take  place  between  differ- 
ent  cities,  until  there  be  both  debtors  and  creditors 
of  the  one  residing  in  the  other.  And  hence,  when 
'  the  exdiange  became  unfavourable  to  Glasgow,  the 
premium  paid  by  the  Glasgow  merchants  for  bills 
drawn  on  London  would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of 
their  creditors  in  that  city,  but  into  the  pockets  of 
their  neighbours  in  Giasgow,  to  whom  London  was  tn- 
debied,  and  from  whom  the  bills  had  been  purcha- 
sed. The  loss  to  Glasgow  would,  therefore,  be  limit- 
ed to  the  premium  paid  on  the  balance  of  L.  10,000. 
Thus  supposing  that  A  of  Glasgow  owes  D  of  liOn- 
don  L.10M0,OOO,  and  that  C  of  London  owes  B  of 
Glasgow  L.<K),OOC,  A  will  pay  to  B  L.91,000  for  a 
bill,  or  order  on  C  to  pay  D  L.90,000.  In  this 
way,  the  L.90,000  London  debt  at  Glasgow  would 
be  quite  cleared  off;  the  premium,  which  is  lost  by 
the  debtor  to  London  in  Glasgow,  being  gained  by 
its  creditor  in  the  same  place.  If  the  business  had 
been  transacted  in  London,  C,  with  L.89,108,  would 
have  purchased  of  D  a  bill  for  L.90,000  payable  by 
A,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  gain  would  have  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  debtor  C,  and  the  loss  to  that  of 
the  creditor  D,  both  of  London.  The  complexity 
of  real  transactions  does  not  affect  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded;  and  to  whatever  extent 
Glasffow  might  be  indebted  to  London,  or  London 
to  Glasgow,  the  onl^  disadvantage  under  which  ei- 
ther of  them  would  m  consequence  be  placed^  would 
be  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  expence  of  re- 
mitting the  balance  of  debt. 
Katunl  li-  The  expence  of  transmitting  money  from  one  place 
mit  tofluc-to  another  forms  the  natural  limit  to  fluctuations  in 
*h*^"  "  ^^  exchange.  If  208.  sufficed  to  cover  the  expence 
^  *  ''  and  risk  attending  the  transmission  of  L.lOO  from 
Glasgow  to  London,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  a 
Glasgow  merchant,  whether  he  paid  one  per  cent, 
premium  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London,  or  whe- 
ther he  remitted  money  direct  to  that  city.  If  the 
premium  was  less  than  one  per  cent,,  it  would  be 
clearly  his  interest  rather  to  make  his  pajrments  by 
means  of  bilb  of  exchange  than  by  remittances; 
and  that  it  could  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  is  obvious, 
for  every  individual  would  rather  directly  remit  mo- 
ney, than  incur  an  unnecessary  expence,  by  pur- 
chasing a  bill  on  London  at  a  greater  premium  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expence  attending  a 
money  remittance.  If,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  to  disturbances  in  the  country,  or  to  any 
other  cause,  the  expence  of  remitting  money  from 
Glasgow  to  London  should  be  increased,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  these  two  ci- 
ties might  also  be  proportionably  increased.  But  in 
every  case,  the  extent  to  which  this  difference  could 
attain,  would  necessarily  be  limited  by,  and  could 
not,  for  any  considerable  period,  exceed  the  cost  of 
making  remittances  in  cash. 

Exchange  transactions  become  more  complex, 
when  one  place,  as  is  very  oden  the  case,  discharges 
its  debts  to  another  by  means  of  bills  drawn  on  a 
third  place.  Thus,  although  London  should  owe 
nothing  to  Glasgow,  if  Glasgow  is  indebted  to  Lon- 
daa,   London  to  Manchester,  and  Manchester  to 


thaoge. 


Glasgow;  Glasgow  would  cSther  wholly  or  partially    lalaad 
discluirge  its  debt  to  London  by  a  bill  drawn  on  Exchange. 
Manchester.    It  would  wholly  discharge  it,  provided  ^"^'v  "•'' 
the  debt  due  to  Glasgow  in  Manchester  was  equiva« 
lent  to  the  debt  due  by  Glasgow  to  London.      But 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  Glasgow  must  either  remit 
money  to  London  to  discharge  the  balance  of  debt,  or 
bills  drawn  on  some  other  place  indebted  to  her. 

Transactions  in  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  al- 
most entirely  conducted  by  bankera,  who  charge  a 
certain  rate  per  cent,  for  their  trouble,  and  who,  by 
having  a  credit  in  those  places  to  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  remitting  bills,  are  enabled,  <hi  all  oc- 
casions, to  supply  the  demands  of  their  customers. 
In  Great  Britam,  London,  because  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  occa- 
sioned partly  by  its  immense  commerce,  partly  by 
its  being  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  place  to 
which  the  revenue  is  remitted,  and  partly  by  its  cur- 
rency consisting  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  for  which 
the  paper  currency  of  the  country  banks  is  rendered 
exchangeable,  has  become  the  great  focus  in  which 
all  the  money  transactions  of  the  empire  centre,  and 
in  which  they  are  ultimately  adjusted.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly 
of  the  demand  for  bills  on  London  to  remit  revenue, 
and  of  the  superior  value  of  Bank  of  England  cur- 
rency,'the  exchange  between  London  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  is  invariably  in  its  favour.  Bills 
on  London  drawn  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
formerly  made  payable  at  40  days'  date,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  premium  of  about  |  per  cent,;  but, 
owin^  fjo  the  greater  facility  of  communication,  this 
pfemmm  is  now  reduced  to  20  days'  interest,  or  to  about 
\  per  cent.  Bills  for  remitting  the  revenue  from 
Scotland  are  now  drawn  at  30  days;  previously  to 
summer  1819  they  were  drawn  at  60  da^s. 

What  has  been  already  stated  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that,  however  well  fitted  bills  of  exchange  may  be 
for  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  sav- 
ing the  trouble  and  expence  attending  the  transporta- 
tion of  money,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  mercantile 
transactions  by  their  means,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
accounts  mutually  balance  eadi  other.  A  real  bill 
of  excfa«ige  is  merely  an  order  entitling  the  holder 
to  receive  payment  of  a  debt  previous^  contracted 
by  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  It  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  bill  that  an  equivalent 
amount  of  debt  should  first  have  been  due.  And 
hence,  as  the  amount  of  the  real  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  on  any  one  merchant,  or  body  of  merchants, 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  by  them, 
if  a  greater  sum  is  owing  them  than  what  they  owe 
to  others,  the  balance,  it  is  obvious,  must  either  be 
paid  in  money,  or  by  the  delivery  of  some  sort  of 
commodities  possessed  of  real  value.  If,  as  in  the 
example  just  given,  Glasgow  owes  London  L.100,000, 
while  London  only  owes  Glasgow  L.90,000,  a  reci- 
procal transfer  of  debts  may  be  made  to  the  extent 
of  L.90,000.  But  the  Glasgow  merchanU  cannot 
discharge  the  additional  L.  10,000  by  means  of  bills 
drawn  on  London ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  London 
only  owed  them  L.90,000,  and  they  have  already 
drawn  for  ite  amount  The  balance,  therefore,  must 
either  be  discharged  by  an  actual  money  payment^ 
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or  by  the  delivery  of  some  species  of  commodities, 
Ezduage.  q^  ^y  i,yig  ^rawn  on  some  tWrd  party  who  may  be 
indebted  to  Glasgow. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate  that  there 
are  no  Jiciitums  bills  of  exchange,  or  bills  drawn  on 
persons  who  are  not  really  indebted  to  the  drawer 
m  the  market  In  every  commercial  country  bills 
of  this  description  are  always  to  be  met  with;  but 
they  are  only  a  device  for  obtaining  loans,  and  do 
not  and  cannot  transfer  real  debts.  A  merchant  in 
-London  may  form  a  ccmnection  with  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  and  draw  bills  of  exchange  upon  him  pay- 
able a  certain  number  of  days  after  date,  which  the 
latter  may  retire  by  selling  in  Glasgow  an  equal  a- 
mount  of  bills  drawn  upon  iiis  correspondent  in  Lon- 
don. The  merchants  who  purchase,  or  the  bankers 
who  discount  these  bills,  really  advance  their  value 
to  the  drawers,  who,  as  long  as  they  continue,  by 
means  of  this  system  of  drawing  and  redrawing,  to 
provide  funds  for  their  payment,  continue  in  fact  to 
command  a  borrowed  capital  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  fictitious  paper  in  circulation.  It  is  dear,  how- 
ever, that  the  negociation  of  such  bills  can  have  no 
effect  in  the  way  of  transferring  and  settling  the  real 
honajlde  debts  reciprocally  due  between  any  two  or 
more  places.  Fictitious  bills  mutually  balance  each 
other.  Those  drawn  by  London  on  Glasgow  are 
exactly  equal  to  those  drawn  by  Glasgow  on  Lon- 
don, for  the  one  set  are  drawn  to  pay  the  other-— 
the  second  destroys  the  first,  and  the  result  is  no- 
thing. 

The  method  of  raising  money  by  the  discount,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  sale  of  fictitious 
bills,  has  been  severely  censured  by  Dr  Smith,  as 
entailing  a  ruinous  expence  on  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  as  bein^  resorted  to  only  by  projectors,  or  per- 
sons of  suspicious '  credit  When  fictitious  bills  are 
drawn  at  two  months'  date,  there  is,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  interest  of  5  per  cent  a  commission  of 
about  \  per  cent.,  which  must  be  paid  every  time  the 
bill  is  discounted,  or,  at  least,  ajt  times  in  the  year. 
The  total  expence  of  money  raised  in  this  way  could 
not,  therefore,  supposing  the  transaction  to  be  al- 
ways on  accounted  the  same  individual,  be  estimated 
at  less  than  8  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  the  payment 
of  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  on  borrowed  capitd,  in  a 
country  where  the  ordinary  rate  of  mercantile  profit  is 
only  supposed  to  average  from  nix  to  ten  per  cent,, 
could  not  fail  to  be  generally  productive  or  ruin  to 
the  borrower.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  in 
transactions  carried  on  by  means  of  fictitious  bills, 
the  whole  charge  for  commission  falls  on  one  indi- 
vidual. Loans  obtained  in  this  way  are  almost  al- 
ways on  account  of  two  or  more  persons.  Thus,  at 
one  time  a  fictitious  bill  may  be  drawn  by  A  of  Lon- 
don on  B  of  Glasgow ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  Glas- 
gow merchant  wiU,  before  the  bill  becomes  due, 
draw  upon  his  London  correspondent  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bill,  including  interest  and  commission. 
At  another  time,  however,  the  transaction  will  be  on 
account  of  B  of  Glasgow,  who  will  then  have  to  pay 
commission  to  his  fnetid  in  London;  so  that  each 
parly  may,  on  the  whole,  as  Mr  Thornton  has  ob- 
served, gain  about  as  much  as  he  pays  in  the  shape 
of  commission* 


It  is  often  extremely  di£5cult  to  distinguish  be«  Inha^ 
tween  a  fictitious  bill  and  one  which  has  arisen  out  of  BxdMfe. 
a  real  mercantile  transaction.  Neither  does  it  seem  ^—^  r  ^ 
to  be  of  any  venr  material  importance.  The  credit 
of  the  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  bills 
offered  for  discount,  is  the  only  real  criterion  by 
which  either  a  private  merchant  or  a  banker  can 
judge  whether  he  ought  to  negotiate  them.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  merchant  offering  considerable  quan* 
tities  of  accommodation  paper  for  discount,  oogfat, 
unquestionably,  if  discovered,  to  excite  a  suspicion 
of  his  credit.  But  unless  in  so  far  as  the  drawing  of 
fictitious  bills  may  be  held  to  be  indicative  of  over* 
trading,  or  of  a  deficiency  of  capital  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  which  the  party  is  engaged,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  refusing  to  dia« 
count  them. 

These  few  observations  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  transactions  between  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  country  are  settled  by  means 
of  bills  of  exchange.  They  are,  in  general,  extreme- 
ly simple.  The  uniform  value  of  the  currency  of  a 
particular  country  renders  all  comparison  between 
the  value  of  money  at  the  place  where  the  bill  is 
drawn  and  negodated  with  its  value  where  it  is  to 
be  paid  unnecessary;  while  the  constant  intercourse 
maintained  between  the  different  commercial  cities 
of  the  same  kingdom,  by  preventing  those  derange- 
ments to  which  the  intercourse  between  distant  and 
independent  countries  must  always  be  subject,  also 
prevents  those  sudden  fluctuations  which  so  frequent- 
ly occur  in  the  market  price  of  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change. We  shaU,  therefore,  leave  this  part  of  ouv 
subject,  and  proceed  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
which  influence  the  course  of  exchange  between  dif- 
ferent and  independent  countries. 

Foreign  Exchange. 

The  price  of  Foreign  bills  of  exchange  depends  en-Foeigii  £x> 
tirely  on  two  circumstances;  first,  on  the  value  ofchuige. 
the  currency  at  the  place  where  they  are  made  pay- 
able, compared  with  the  value  of  the  currency  at  the 
place  where  they  are  drawn ;  and,  secondly,  on  the 
relation  which  the  supply  of  bills  in  the  market  bears 
to  the  demand. 

If  the  real  and  nominal  value  of  the  currencies  of 
the  different  nations  having  an  intercourse  together 
remained  invariable,  such  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
bills  of  exchange  as  arise  from  the  first  of  these  cir» 
cumstances  would  be  altogether  unknown.  But,  as 
the  comparative  value  of  the  pound  Sterling,  doUai^ 
franc,  guilder,  florin,  &c.  is  subject  to  perpetual  va- 
riation, the  price  of  bills  of  exchange  must  vary  ac« 
cordingly.  Such  variations,  however,  as  proceed 
from  mis  cause,  affect  merely  their  nominal,  or  rather 
numerical  value.  It  is  those  only  which  arise  from 
variations  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  bills,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  payments  a  country 
has  to  make  compared  with  those  it  has  to  receive, 
that  can  be  considered  as  real;  and  hence  the  di»- 
,  tinctions  of  nominal,  real,  and  compHted  exchange^ 
The  first  depends  on  alterations  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  currencies  to  be  compared  together ;  the  se^ 
cond  depends  on  the  supply  of  bills  in  the  market 
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Kominal  compared  with  the  demand ;  and  the  third j^or  com' 
Exchange.  piOg^  exchange^  depends  on  the  combined  effects  of 
'■"'V*^  the  other  two.     For  the  sake  of.  perspicuity,  we  shall 
treat  of  these  separately.* 

Section  J. '^Nominid  Exchange. 

Kominal  Bullion  being  every  where  recognized  as  the 

Exchange,  standard   currency  of  the  commercial  world,   the 
comparative   value  of  the  currencies  of  particular 
countries  must  depend,  \si.  On  the  relative  value  of 
bullion  in  those' countries;  and,  %d!y.  On  the  quahiU 
ty   of  bullion  contained  in   their  coins,  or  on  the 
quantity  of  bullion  for  which  their  paper-money,  or 
other  circulating  media  will  exchange. 
Inquiry  into       I.  The  real  price  of  commodities  being  always 
the  drcum-  proportionable  not  merely  to  the  actual  cost  of  their 
**f?^       production,  but  also  to  the  cost  necessarily  incur- 
latc^he  va-*^^  ^^  Conveying  them  from  where  they  have  been 
lue  of  Bui.  produced  to  where  they  are  to  be  made  use  of,  it 
lion  in  dif-  follows  that,  if  the  trade  in  the  precious  metals  were 
perfectly  free,  and  if  the  commodities  produced  in 
different  countries  were  nearly  all  equally  well  fitted 
for  exportation,   the   value  of  bullion  in  different 
countries  would  be  chiefly  regulated  by  their  respec- 
tive distances  from  the  mines.     Thus,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  neither  England  nor   Poland  had  any 
other  commodities  except  corn  to  exchange  with  the 
South  Americans  for  bullion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
precious  metals  would  possess  a  greater  value  in  Po- 
land than  in  Englana,  because  of  the  greater  ex- 
pence  of  sending  so  bulky  a  commodity  as  com,  the 
more  distant  voyi^e,  and  because  of  the  greater 
expence  of  conveying  the  gold  to  Poland.     If  Po- 
land, however,  had  succeeded  in  carrying  her  manu- 
factures to  a  higher  pitch  of  improvement  than  Eng- 
land, her  merchants  might  have  been  able,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  distance,  by  exporting 
commodities  possessed  of  great  value  in  small  bulk, 
and  on  which  the  expence  of  freight  would  have 
been  comparatively  trifling,  to  have  sold  bullion  on 
cheaper  terms  than  those  of  England.    But  if,  as  is 
actually  the  case,  the  advantages  of  skill  and  machi- 
nery were  possessed  by  England,  another  reason 
would  be  added  to  that  derived  from  her  less  dis- 
tance from  the  mines,  why  gold  and  silver  should  be 
less  valuable  in  England  than  in  Poland,  and  why 
the  money  price  of  commodities  should  be  higher  in 
the  former  country.    (Ricardo^  Principles  ^  Political 
Economic,  <^c.  1st  Ed.  p.  175.) 

Hence,  after  nations  have  attained  to  different  de- 
grees of  excellence  in  manufacturing  industiy,  the 
value  of  bullion  in  different  countries  will  no  longer 
depend  entirely  on  their  distance  fit>m  the  mines. 
But,  whatever  variations  a  different  progress  in  the 
arts  may  occasion  in  the  value  of  bullion,  as  com- 
pared with  particular  commodities  in  different  coun- 
tries, it  is  certain  that  it  must  always  be  less  valua- 
ble in  those  countries  into  which  it  is  imported  Uian 
in  those  in  which  it  is  produced.     Bullion,  like  every 


other  commodity,  w  exported  tojind,  not  to  destrov  its  ^^^^ 
level    And,  unless  its  value  in  Europe  exceedea  its  ^xdtjang& 
value  in  America  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  ^*^^/^^"^ 
expences  attending  its  importation,  and  to  yield  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  to  the  importer,  we  should  not, 
although  the  mines  of  Mexico  and   Peru  were  a 
thousand  times  more  productive  than  at  this  mo- 
ment, be  able  to  import  a  single  ounce  of  bullion. 
It  is  obviously  incorrect,  therefore,  to  lay  down  as  a 
general  proposition,  "  that  the  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween two  countries  is  that  sum  of  the  currency  of 
either  of  the  two,  which,  in  point  o£  intrinsic  wcNrth, 
is  precisely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  other,  thai 
is,  contains  precisely  an  equal  weight  of  gold  and  silver 
of  the  same  Jineness"     (Bullion  Report,  p.  22,  8va. 
edit.)     For  a  given  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  ia 
not  always,  as  is  here  assumed,  of  the  same  in- 
trinsic v^ue  in  different  countries.     It  may  not, 
indeed,    differ    very   materially  among  nations  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  which 
are  all  destitute  of  mines.     But  although,  to  use 
a  familiar  illustration,  the  value  of  sugar  approach- 
es nearly  to  a  level  in  the  great  trading  cities  of 
Europe,  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained,  that  its  va- 
lue, in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  same  with  its  value  in 
Bourdeaux  or  Liverpool,  or  that  the  exchange  would 
be  at  true  par,  if  a  bill,  which  cost  100  hogsheads 
of  sugar  in  London,  only  brought  100  in  Jamaica. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  bullion.   Though 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  as  compared  with  com, 
labour,  &c.  may,  and  indeed  must,  vary  very  consi- 
derably among  the  different  European  nations,  theie 
variations  are  only  the  necessary  result  of  their  differ- 
ent progress  in  industry,  and  of  the  different  quality 
of  their  cultivated  lands,  &c.     Such  a  difference  of 
prices  is  the  natural  order  of  things ;  and  bullion  has 
only  found  its  proper  level  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  introduced  into  those  countries  which  ex- 
cel in  manufactures,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
com  and  labour.     These  variations  have,  therdfore; 
no  effect  on  the  exchange.    An  ounce  of  bullion  in 
one  country,  notwithstanding  this  difference  of  price, 
will,  because  of  the  facility  of  intercourse,  be  very 
near  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  bullion  in  another; 
and,  supposing  the  trade  in  the  precious  metals  to 
be  perfectly  free,  the  exchange  will  be  at  trae  por 
when  bills  are  negociated  on  this  footing.      But 
when  we  compare  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
in  very  distant  countries,  and  especially  in  those  in 
which  they  are  produced  with  those  into  which  they 
are  imported,  it  is  obvious  that,  considered  merely 
with  reference  to  the  exchange,  it  must  differ  consi- 
derably.   Gold  and  silver,  like  coal,  tin,  6tc,  must  al- 
ways be  really  cheaper  in  countries  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinarily productive  mines,  than  in  those  possessed  of 
mines  of  a  secondary  degree  of  fertility,  or  in  which 
they  are  entirely  imported  from  abroad.     And  the 
exchange  between  such  places  can  only  be  at  true 
par  when  adequate  allowance  has  been  made  for  this 
difference  of  value.     Thus,  if,  because  of  the  expence 


•  Supposing  every  country  to  be  in  possession  of  its  proper  supply  of  bullion,  the  exchange  may  be  said 
to  be  nominally  affected  by  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  market  and  mint  price  of  bullion,  and 
to  be  really  anected  by  any  deviation  from  par  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  that  difference. 
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KohudaI  of  carriage,  the  value  of  bullion  in  Great  Britain-  is  5 
Exchuge.  pgj.  cent,  greater  than  in  Rio  Janeiro,  100  ounces  of 
^•nr^^  pure  gold  in  Rio  Janeiro  would  not  be  worth  100 
ounces  of  pure  gold  in  London,  but  5  per  cent  less ; 
and  the  exchange  would  be  at  true  par  when  bills  for 
105  ounces  of  standard  bullion  payable  in'  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, sold  in  London  for  100  ounces. 

The  differences  in  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals in  different  countries^  have  not  been  confined  to 
those  which  depend  on  their  respective  distances  from 
the  mines,  or  on  their  different  progress  in  the  arts. 
The  opinion  formerly  so  very  prevalent,  that  gold  - 
and  silver  alone  constituted  real  wealth,  induced  al- 
most every  commercial  nation  to  fetter  and  restrict 
their  exportation,  and  to  adopt  a  variety  of  measures 
intendea  to  facilitate  their  importation.  But  these 
regulations,  even  when  most  rigorously  enforced, 
have  been  singularly  ineffectual;  tne  great  value  and 
small  bulk  of  the  precious  metols,  rendering  it  not 
only  extremely  advantageous^  but  also  comparatively 
easy  to  smuggle  them  abroad,  whenever  their  relative 
value  declined. 

'*  When,"  says  Dr  Smith,  ''  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  imported  into  any  country  exceeds  the  ef- 
Ibctual  demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can  pre- 
vent their  exportation.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  uxe  not  able  to  keep  their  gold 
and  silver  at  home.  The  continual  importations 
from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  effectual  demand  of 
those  countries^  and  sink  the  price  of  these  metals 
hdow  their  price  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  in  any  particular  country  their  Quantity 
fell  short  of  the  effectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their 
price  above  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the 
government  would  have  no  occasion  to  take  any 
pains  to  import  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains 
to  prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
effect  it.  Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got 
wherewithal  to  purchase  them,  broke  through  all 
the  barriers  whidi  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to 
their  entrance  into  Lacedemon.  All  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  the  customs  are  not  able  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  teas  of  the  Dutch  and  Gottenburgh 
East  India  Companies,  because  somewhat  cheaper 
than  those  of  the  British  Company.  A  pound  of 
tea,  however^  is  about  an  hundred  times  the  bulk  of 
one  of  the  highest  prices,  1 6s.,  that  is  commonly 
paid  for  it  in  silver,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
times  the  bulk  of  the  same  price  in  gold,  and  is  con- 
sequently just  so  many  times  more  difficult  to  smug- 
gle."    (WeaUh  qf  Nations,  Vol.  II.  p.  149.) 

But,  however  ineffectual  as  a  means  of  entirely 
preventing  the  egress  of  the  precious  metals,  the  re- 
strictions on  their  exportation  have  nevertheless  con- 
tributed to  occasion  somd  slight  variations  in  their 
value  in  different  countries.  The  risk  incurred  by 
the  clandestine  exporters  of  bullion  from  Spain  is 
sufyposed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  Sper  cent. ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  re- 
strictions maintain  such  an  excess  of  gold  and  silver 
in  that  country  as  to  sink  their  value  3  per  cent,  be- 


low their  value  in  those  countries  in  which  the  trade    KobibuI 
in  bullion  is  unrestricted.     In  calculating  the  true  I^ciiaBC«. 
par  of  exchange  between  Spain  and  other  countries,  >i-*^y  » 
this  circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account.     For, 
however  much  the  value  of  bullion  in  one  country 
may  be  reduced  below  its  value  in  those  with  which 
it  maintains  an  intercourse,  the  nominal  exchange 
must  necessarily  be  unfavourable  to  that  extent.* 

It  results  as  a  consequence  of  these  principles,  that 
whatever  occasions  a'nse  or  fall  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  in  a  particular  country,  must 
proportionably  affect  its  nominal  exchange  with  other 
countries.  If  more  coin,  or  paper  convertible  into 
coin  or  bullion,  circulated  in  Great  Britain,  compar- 
ed with  the  business  it  had  to  perform  than  what  cir- 
culated in  other  countries,  its  relative  value  would  in 
consequence  be  diminishcxl.  Foreign  bills  would  sell 
for  a  premium,  the  amount  of  which  would  be  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  foreign  market,  caused  by  tneir 
redundancy  in  the  home  market ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  event  of  the  currency  becoming  rela- 
tively deficient,  its  value  would  be  proportionably  in- 
creased ; — ^bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries  would  sell 
at  a  discount,  the  amount  of  which  would  measure 
the  excess  of  the  relative  value  of  the  currency  of 
this  over  that  of  other  countries. 

IL  In  estimating  the  comparative  quantity  of  bul-  Mjumoor 
lion  contained  in  the  currencies  of  di£^rent  countries,  cvtimatjng 
a  particular  coin  of  one  country,  such  as  the  British  ^^^"^ 
pound  Sterling,  is  selected  as  an  integer  or  standard  ^^SediB 
of  comparison,  and  the  proportion  between  it  andtbeCoiiisef 
the  coins  of  other  countries  of  their  mint  standard  different 
weight  andjinettess  is  ascertained  by  experiment     A  CouotricL 
par  of  exchange  is  thus  established ;  or  rather  it  is 
ascertained,  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  standard 
currency  of  any  particular  country  contains  precise- 
ly as  much  gold  or  silver  of  the  same  fineness,  as  is 
contained  in  the  coin  or  integer  with  which  it  had 
been  compared.   This  relation  or  par,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  is  considered  invariable;  and  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  subsequent  variations  in  the 
comparative  quantity  and  purity  of  the  bullion  con- 
tained in  the  currencies  of  countries  trading  to- 
gether, by  rating  the  exchange  at  so  much  above  or 
below  par.     In  mercantile  hmguage,  that  country, 
by  a  comparison  with  one  or  other  of  whose  coins 
the  par  of  exchange  has  been  established,  is  said  to 
give  the  certain  for  the  uncertain,  and  conversely. 
Thus,  in  the  exchange  between  London  and  Pans, 
Lcmdon  and  Hamburgh,  &c.,  London  gives  the  cer-^ 
tain,  or  the  pound  Sterling,  for  an  uncertain  or  varia- 
ble number  of  francs,  schillings,  &c.    Hence,  the 
higher  the  exchange  between  any  two  countries,  the 
more  it  is  in  favour  of  that  which  gives  the  certain, 
and  the  lower  the  more  is  it  in  favour  of  that  which 
gives  the  uncertain. 

On  the  supposition,  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  Efieets  of 
that  25  francs  contain  the  same  quantity  of  stand-  vanationsin 
ard  bullion  as  a  pound  Sterling  (25  francs,  20  cen-  ^^  ^^  ^ 
times,   is  the  exact  par) ;  and  supposing  also,  that  "iJ^m^. 

I OD  the  Ex- 

cfaange. 


•  All  restraints  on  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  were  abolished  in  Great  Britain  in  I8I9, 
effect,  for  many  years  pi-evious,  could  not  be  estimated  at  above  \  per  cent. 
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Kominal  the  relative  value  oF  bulUon  is  the  same  in  both 
Ckchafige.  countries,  the  exdiange  between  London  and  Paris 
^^■•V*^  will  be  at  par,  when  a  bill  drawn  by  a  merchant  in 
the  one,  on  his  correspondent  in  the  other,  sells  at 
that  rate;  that  is,  when  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  S500 
or  25,000  francs  payable  in  Paris,  sells  in  London 
for  L.100  or  L.1000,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom, however,  that  the  coins  of  any  country  corres- 
pond  exactly  with  the  mint  standard ;  unless,  when 
tiewly  issued,  they  are  all  either  more  or  less  worn ; 
and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  an  allowance  corre« 
spending  to  the  difference  between  the  actual  value  of 
tne  coins  and  their  mint  value,  must  be  made  in  esti- 
mating "  the  sum  of  ike  exisltn^  currency  qf  either  of 
two  countries  which  contains  precisely  the  same  quantity 
afbulUon  as  is  contained  in  a  given  sum  qfthe  ether  J* 
Thus,  if  the  one  pound  Sterling  was  so  worn,  clipped, 
rubbed,  &&  as  not  to  contain  so  much  bullion  as  S5 
francs,  but  10  per  cent,  less,  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris  would  be  at  real  par,  when  it  was 
nominally  10  per  cent,  against  London;*  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pound  Sterling  was  equal  to  ito 
mint  standard,  whQe  the  franc  was  10  per  cent,  less, 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  would  be  at 
real  par,  when  it  was  nominally  10  per  cettt,  against 
Paris,  and  in  favour  of  London.  If  the  currency  of 
both  countries  was  equally  reduced  below  the  stand- 
ard of  their  respective  mmts,  then  it  is  obvious  there 
Would  be  no  variation  in  the  real  par.  But  whenever 
the  currency  of  countries  trading  together  is  depre- 
ciated in  an  tineigiMi/ degree,  the  exchange  will  be  no- 
minallv  in  favour  of  that  country  whose  currency  is 
least  depreciated,  and  nominally  against  that  whose 
currency  is  most  depreciated. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  history  of 
the  exchange  to  show  the  practical  operation  of  this 
principle ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  select- 
ing the  following,  from  an  in6nite  number  of  equaUy 
conclusive  instances. 

In  a  pamphlet  printed  in  l604,  but  written  in 
1564,  it  is  mentioned,  that  when  Heniy  VIII.  de- 
graded the  several  species  of  coin  then  current,  there 
hemn  to  be  ''  some  disorder^'  in  the  price  of  all  wares 
and  commodities ;  which  Edward  Vl.,  thinking  to  re- 
medy by  diminishing  still  fiirther  the  quantity  of  pure 
silver  contained  in  each  coin ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  English  pound  Sterling,  which  heretofore  ex- 
changed  abroad  Jor  26  Flemish  schillings,  became  worth 
no  more  than  13  Flemish  schillings;  ihe  price  of  Eng- 
lish commodities  being  at  the  same  time  proportion- 
ably  increasedd — (Mr  John  Smith's  Memotrs  qf  Wool, 
Vol.  I.  p.  105.     8vo.  ed.) 

Previous  to  the  ffreat  recoinage  in  the  reign  of 
William  tiL,  silver  being  at  that  time  the  meSd  in 


which  payments  were  legally  made,  the  nominal  ex*  Komiaml 
diange  between   England  and  Holland,  calculated  ExcbAogo. 
according  to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  ^^^Y**^ 
was  25  per  cent,  against  England;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  real  value  of  the  English  coin  was,  at  that  epoch, 
depreciated  more  than  25  per  cent,  below  its  mint 
value,  the  real  exchange  may  notwithstanding  have 
been  in  favour  of  England.      The  circumstance  of 
the  nominal  exchange  having  become  favourable  to 
this  countrv  as  soon   as  the  new  coin  had  been 
issued,  renders  this  conjecture  extremely  probable.^— 
XfVealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  IL  p.  215.) 

Before  the  reformation  of  our  gold  coin  in  1774^ 
the  guinea  contained  so  much  less  than  its  standard 
weight,  that  it  was  degraded  2  or  3  per  cent  when 
compared  with  the  French  coin  at  the  same  period ; 
and  the  exchange  between  England  and  France  was 
then  computed  to  be  2  or  8  per  cent,  against  this 
country.  Upon  the  r^ormation  of  the  gold  coin, 
the  exchange  rose  to  par.  The  Turkish  government, 
in  the  course  of  the  Uist  forty  years,  has  made  three 
great  alterations  in  the  value  of  its  coin.  Before 
Uiese  frauds  were  committed,  the  Turkish  piastre 
contained  nearly  as  much  silver  as  the  English  half* 
crown;  and  hence,  in  exchange,  the  par  was  esti- 
mated at  dghtmaaitren  to  the  pound  Sterling.  The 
consequence  of  these  repeated  adulterations  has  been, 
the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  piastre  to  one  half, 
and  a  fall  in  the  exchange  6£  100  per  cent,  bills  oh 
London  having  been  bought  in  Turkey,  in  1808,  at 
the  rate  of  16  piasti^  for  every  pound  Sterling.t 
"Now,  although  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  these 
fluctuations  m  the  nominal  exchange  were  entirely 
owing  to  the  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  coin,  b^ 
cause  the  real  exchange,  or  that  which  depends  on 
the  abundance  or  scaraty  of  bills  in  the  market  com- 
pared with  the  demand,  might  not  be  constant ;  yj^ 
the  exact  ccHrespondence  of  the  fall  of  exchange  with 
the  acknowledged  degnulation  of  the  coin,  renders  it 
more  than  pro&ble  that  it  proceeded  almost  entirely 
from  that  aegra<hition«^ 

When  one  country  uses  gold  as  the  standard  of  E^beti  of 
its  curreiKy,  and  another  silver,  the  par  of  exchange  JJ'^J^f^"* 
between  these  countries  is  affected  by  every  varia-* JJj^Trf^* 
tion  in  the  relative  value  c^  these  metals.      When  ooid  atid 
gold  rises  in  value  comparatively  to  silvo*,  the  ex-  SU?er  on 
change  becomes  nominally  favourable  to  that  coun-  the  Ex- 
try  which  has  the  g6ld  standard,  and  vice  versa.^^^'^^ 
And  hence,  in  making  a  correct  estimate  of  the  state 
of  the-  exchange  between  those  countries  which  nse 
different  stancbrds^  it  is  always  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  metals  which  are  as- 
sumed as  such. 

*'  Far  example,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Mushet,^ 


^  It  IS  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  here  supposed  that  the  clipped  or  d^raded  money  exists  in  such  a 
degree  of  abundance,  as  only  to  pass  current  at  its  bullion  value.  If  the  qUantity  of  clipped  money  were 
stridently  limited,  it  might,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  weight,  pass  current  at  its  mint  value;  and 
then  the  par  would  have  to  be  estimated,  not  by  its  relative  weight  to  foreign  money,  but  by  ^e  mint  price 
of  bullion.     This  is  a  principle  which  must  be  cbiistantly  kept  m  view. 

t  II  est  impossible  d'indiquer  exactcsnent  le  pair  des  monnoies  Turques.  On  voit  des  pieces  du  mhne 
nom,  et  frapp^es  la  mtoe  ann6e,  qui  different  de  100  jDOttr  cent,  dans  leur  valeur  intrinseque.  (Storch, 
Cours  DEconomie  Politique,  Tom.  VI.  p.  S36.) 

t  Observations  on  the  Principles  which  reguiate  the  Course  of  Exchange,  by  William  Bkke,  Esq.  p.  41. 
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Nominal,  ^^  If  M  sdiSliii^  11  ffrotes  and  }  of  Hamburgh  cur« 
BichtBft.  ffjocf  be  equal  in'  vdae  to  a  ponnd  Sterlings  or  {f 
^*  y.""^  of  a  guinea^  when  ailver  is  at  5b,  2d.  per  os.  they 
can  no  longer  be  ao  when  silver  falls  to  58.  Id.  or  58. 
an  OB.  or  when  it  rises  to  58. 9d.  or  5s.  4d. ;  because  a 
pound  Sterling  in  gold  being  then  wordi  more  or 
less  silver^  is  &o  worth  more  or  less  Hambm*gh  tat-' 
lency. 

"  To  find  the  teal  par,  theretoe,  we  must  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
when  the  oar  was  fixed  at  S4s.  1 1  ^g.  Hamburgh  cur- 
rency, ana  what  is  their  relative  vidne  at  the  tune  we 
wish  to  calculate  it 

«'  For  example^  if  the  price  of  standard  gold  was 
h.S,  17a*  10m.  per  at,  and  silver  5s.  2d.,  an  ounce 
of  sold  would  then  be  worth  15.07  ounces  of  silver, 
and  twenty  of  our  standard  shillings  would  then  con- 
tnn  as  much  pure  silver  as  848.  11  grotes,  and  }. 
Hamburgh  curremr^.  But  if  the  ounce  of  gold  were 
L.3,  17s.  lO^d.  and  silver  Sb.  (which  it  was  ati  2d 
January  1798),  the  ounce  of  gold  would  then  be 
worth  15.57  ounces  of  silver.  If  L.1  Sterling  at  par, 
therefore,  be  worth  15.07  ounces  of  silver,  then  at 
15.57  it  would  be  at  3  per  cent,  premium;  and  S 
per  eeni.  premium  on  d4s.  11^.  is  1  schilling  1  grote 
and  ^,  so  that  the  par  when  gold  Is  to  silver  as  15.57 
to  1,  will  be  86  schillings  1  grote  and  ^.  The  above 
calcAlation  will  be  more  easily  made  oy  stating  as 
"  15.07:  84-11  J::  15.57:  86-1 1^."* 

In  the  Table  of  the  Coui%e  of  Exchange,  &c.  be- 
tween London  and  Hamburgh  from  17w)  to  I8I9,. 
annexed  to  this  article,  the  fluctuations  in  the  com- 
parative value  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  attended 
to  throughout,  and  the  true  par  calculated  accor- 
dingly* 
Effect  of        As  it  is  by  their  intrinsic  worth  as  bullion  that  the 
SeigDonge  relative  value  of  the  coins  of  particular  countries  is 
on  the  Ex.  estimated  in  exchange,  two.  odns  of  equal  weight 
chftoge.       «nd  purity  are  reckoned  equivalent,  to  each  other, 
although  the  one  should  have  been  coined  at  the 
expence  of  the  state,  and  the  other  charged  with  a 
eeignorage,  or  duty  on  its  coinage.    Coins  on  which 
a  seignorage  is  charged  may,  if  not  issued  in  excess, 
pass  current  in  the  country  where  they  are  coined, 
at  a  value  so  much  higher  than  their  vahie  in  bullion; 
but  they  will  not  pass  at  any  higher  value  in  other 
countries^t 
Effect  of         But  the  principal  source  of  fluctuations  in  the  no« 
vtfiatioDt    minal  price  of  biUs  of  exchange  is  to  be  found  in  the 
in  the  vslue  yayyinp  value  of  the  paper  currency  of  comrnerrial 
^nvn^  on  Countries.    The  disorders  which  universally  arose  in- 
the  Ex.      fude  ages  from  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
change.       standara  bullion  contained  in  the  coins  of  different 
countries,  are  now  reproduced  in  another  form,  and 


often  to  a  stiH  more  ruinous  extent,  in  the  depreda-   Smbui 
tion  of  their  paper  currency.  Exdiaage. 

The  impossibility  of  retaining  a  comparatively  ^■-  '  if  "^ 
large  quantity  either  of  coin  or  bullion,  or  of  paper 
convertible  into  coin,  in  a  particular  country,  pre* 
viously  to  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797,  effectually 
limited  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  sus- 
tained the  value  of  British  currency  on  a  par  with 
tiie  currency  of  other  countries.  When  tne  Bank 
issued  less  paper  than  was  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
tfie  value  of  the  currency  bein^  rdatively  great,  it 
became  profitable  to  import  bullion,  and  to  send  it  to 
the  mint  to  be  coined :  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Bank  issued  too  much  paper,  and  thereby 
depressed  its  value  relatively  to  gold,  it  became  pri>- 
fitable  to  demand  payment  of  its  notes  in  specie,  and, 
thereafter,  to  export  this  specie  either  in  the  shape  of 
coin  or  as  bullion.  In  this  way  the  Bank  was  com- 
pelled .to  limit  its  issues  when  excessive,  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  demand  for  gold,  by 
rendering  its  paper  of  equal  value. 

Had  Uie  Bank  of  England,  subsequently  to  the 
restriction,  continued  to  issue  onl^  such  quantities 
of  paper  as  might  have  been  requu-ed  to  sustain  its 
vame  on  a  par  with  the  value  of  gold,  the  act  of 
1797  would  not  have  occasioned  any  real  difference 
in  our  monetary  system.  But  afler  the  Bank  had 
been  released  from  all  obligation  to  pay  its  notes,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  very  careful 
about  limiting  their  number.  The  restriction  fii- 
abled  the  Directors  to  exchange  bits  of  en^fraved 
paper,  worth  perhaps  not  more  than  58.  a  quire,  for 
as  many,  or  the  value  of  as  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  And  in  such  circumstances  our 
only  wonaer  is,  not  that  paper  money  became  depre- 
dated, but  that  its  value  was  not  more  degraded, 
—that  a  stfll  greater  quantity  of  bank-notes  were  not 
forced  into  circulation. 

A  country  Vith  an  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
of  which  an  undue  proportion  has  been  issued,  is  m 
a  similar  situation  to  what  a  country  would  be  in  if 
it  were  possessed  of  a  relatively  redundant  gold  and 
silver  currency,  and  if  the  laws  prohibiting  the  melt- 
ing or  exportation  of  the  coih  could  be  carried  into 
full  effect.  Such  a  currency  is  necessarily  confined 
to  the  country  where  it  is  issued ;  it  cannot,  when 
too  abundant,  diffuse  itself  generally  amongst  others. 
The  level  of  circulation  is  destroyed ;  and  the  value 
of  the  eurrency  becoming  less  than  the  value  of  the 
currency  of  other  countnes,  the  nominal  exchange  is 
rendered  proportionably  unfavourable. 

Supposing  that  nothing  but  silver  coin  of  the  , 

standara  weight  and  punty  (S5  francs  of  whldtk 
would  exchange  for  a  pound  Sterling  of  the  British 


*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  produced  on  the  National  Currency  hy  the  Bank  Restriction  BiO,  S^,  hy 
Robert  Mushet,  Esq.  second  edit.  p.  94. 

t  Previous  to  1817>  no  seignor^ie  had  for  a  very  long  period  been  deducted  from  either  the  gold  or  sil- 
ver coins  of  Great  Britain ;  but  in  the  great  recoinage  of  that  year,  the  value  of  silver  was  raised  from 
58.  2d.  to  58.  6d.  an  ounce,  or  nearly  in  tne  proportion  of  6j  f)er  cent.  The  gold  coins,  however,  are  still 
coined  free  of  expence,  and  no  variation  has  been  made  in  their  standard.  The  British  mint  proportion  of 
silver  to  gold  is  now  as  l^M/^ij  to  1 ;  that  is,  one  ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion  is  rendered  exchangeable 
for  l^^^  ounces  of  standard  Bilver.  In  France,  the  mint  proportion  of  the  two  metals  is  as  15J  to  i ;  i 
seignorage  being  exacted  of  nearly  J  per  cent,  on  gold,  and  1  \  per  cent,  on  silver. 
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'  NoniiiBl  nint  aUndafd)  cjxicakUB  at  Parit,  and  that  the  dr- 
£xdiaBge..^ii]4liiig  onnlium  gf  Loodgn  is  compoaed  enturely  of 
^•^-V^^  mper  only  woiskb  half  its  npiBinal  value^  or  which  is 
dspseciated  100  per  c«8/.,^*in  that  esse  the  exchange 
between  London  and  Paris  would  be  at  reai  par, 
when  it  wa«  nominaUy  cent,  per  cent,  against  Lon- 
don and  in  favour  oC  Paris.  Double  the  amount  of 
this  depreciated  Londoh  currency  would  be  require 
ed  to  purchase  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Paris  where 
the  curxency  retained  its  value,  while  half  the  ^- 
mer  amount  of  Parisian  currency  would  now  suffice 
to  purchase  a  bill  payable  in  London.  The  effects 
of  sudi  a  depreciation  would  be  precisdjr  the  same 
with  those  wnich  would  follow  from  a  similar  leduc* 
tion  in  the  value  of  metaUic  money.  While  paper 
money,  depreciated  100  per  cent,,  constitutea  our 
legal  currenqr,  a  pound  note,  inst^  of  being  worth 
25  fiaacs^  would  cnaly  be  worth  12) ;  and  the  nomi- 
nal or  numerical  value  of  the  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
godated  between  this  country  and  France  wcMild  be 
regulated  accordingly -.—that  is,  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  L.1Q0  pr  L.1000  payi^le  in  London,  would  ml 
in  Paris  for  1250  or  12,500  francs,  and  conversely. 
If,  while  the  curxency  ci  London  remained  steady  at 
100  per  cent'  below  its  mint  value^  Parisian  curteocy 
ahomd,  either  ^om  the  coins  becoming  deficient  in 
weight  or  because  of  an  inordinate  issue  of  paper 
money,  become  al9o  depreciated,  the  nominal  ex* 
change  would  be  rendered  propoctionably  less  unfa- 
vourable to  London.  On  the  hypothesis  Uiat  the  cur- 
rency of  Paris  is  depreciated  50  and  that  of  X«ondon 
100  per  cent  the  namnal  exchange  would  be  50  per 
cefU.  against  the  latter,  and  so  on.  Thusit  ^>pears, 
that  the  nominal  exchuwe  b^v^een  aay  two  or  more 
places  will  alwavs  be  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  value  of  their  currencies:  being  most  fiivour- 
able  to  that  ooui^try  whose  cuvrency  approaches 
nearest  to  its  mint  standard,  and  moat  uoiavourahte 
to  that  whose  currency  is  most  d^^raded. 
Ezcbaoge  "^he  state  of  the  exchange  between  Great  Britain 
between  and  Ireland  subsequently  to  the  restriction  on  cash 
OwtfirU  payments  in  1797>  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the 
!^*°^^effect8  which  inordinate  issues  of  paper  have  in  de^ 
«S«t  to  '  pressing  tihe  exchanse. 

1797.  The  nominal  value  of  the  Irish  shBling  having 

been  raised  from  12d.  to  ISd.,  or,  whidh  is  the  same 
thing,  L.108,  6s.  8d.  of  Iri^  monc^  having  been 
raidered  only  equal  to  L.100  of  Bntish  mon^,  it 
mllows,  that  when  the  exchange  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  at  8}  Mr  cent,  against  the  lat« 
ter,  it  is  said  to  be  at  par.  In  the  eight  years  pre* 
viotts  to  1191  f  when  die  paper  currency  both  of 
England  and  .Lrelandwas  convertible  into  gdd,  the 
cKcnange  belaveen  Loudon  and  Dublin  fluctuated 
^ram  7^  to  9  p«r  cai/.,  that  is,  from  §  per  cent  in 
favour  of  Dublin,  to  |  per  cent,  against  it.  In  Sep* 
tember  1797>  it  was  so  low  as  6  joer  cent,  or  9^  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  Dublin.  The  amount  oif  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  in  January 
1797  was  only  L.621,917;  but  in  April  1801,  they 
had  increased  to«'L.2,286,471,  and  the  exchange 
was  then  at  14  per  cent,  or  5fper  cent  against  Dub- 
Bn.  In  180S,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  in  circula- 
6on  averaged  LJ2,707>956,  and. in  October  of  that 
year  the  exchange  rose  to  17  per  cent.,  that  is,  to 
8f  per  cent,  against  Dublin! 


The  fact  of  die  exchange  between  London  and  'NomiDei 
Dublin  having  fluctuated  so  very  little  fiom  real  par  Exchange. 
for  eight  years  previous  to  the  restriction,  shows  ^"^'Y  '•'' 
that  the  circulating  medium  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  then  l^en  adjusted  very  nearlv  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  wants  of  the  two  countries.  But, 
in  these  circumstances,  it  was  evidendy  impossible, 
su|>posing  the  value  of  British  currency  to  have  re- 
mained stationary,  that  the  Quantity  of  Irish  bank 
paper  could  be  nearly  quintupled  in  the  short  space 
of  six  years,  without  rendering  the  currency  of  Ire- 
land comparatively  redundant,  and  sinking  its  value 
below  that  of  England.  Had  the  Bank  of  England 
increased  its  notes  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  then,  as  the  currency  of  both  coun- 
tries would  have  been  equally  depreciated,  die  ex- 
change between  London  and  Dublin  would  have 
oondnued  at  jmr.  But  while  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Irelsna  were  increased  from  L.621,917  to 
L«2,707j956,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4.9,  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  only  increased  from 
L.9>181,848  (their  number  on  7th  January  1797)> 
to  L.l6,505,273y  or  in  the  propordon  of  1  to  1.8. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  made  this  addition 
to  its  issues,  the  exchange  would  obviously  have  been 
sdU  more  unfavourable  to  DubJin. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Bullion  Report,  it  was  con- 
tended thai  the  increase  of  Bank  of  Ireland  paper 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  exchange  becoming 
unfavourable  to  Dublin,  inasmuch  as  it  had  again 
become  &vourable,  after  the  issued  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  had  been  still  further  increased.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  incondunve  than  such  reason- 
ing. Before  it  can  be  brought  to  have  the  least  in- 
cidence on  the  case  in  qnesdon,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the.value  of  the  currency  of  Great  Britain  had, 
in  the  interim,  remained  stadonary,  or  that  it  had  not 
been  depreciated  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Ire- 
land. Unless  this  can  be  established,  the  cireum« 
stance  of  the  exchange  between  I/ondon  and  Dublin 
coming  to  par,  while  as  many  notes  cf  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  circulated  as  in  the  period  of  its  greatest 
depression,  will  not  authorise  us  to  conclude  that 
the  increase  o£  Irish  Bank  paper  previousljr  to  1804 
had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  then  fall  m  the  ex- 
dumge.  For,  it  is  obvious  that  the  depreoiadon  of 
Irishfiank  paper  might  begoin^  on  subeequendy 
to  1804 ;  and  yet,  ou  the  supposition  that  the  depre- 
cmdon  of  English  Bank  papa  had  gone  on  sdU 
more  rapidly,  the  exchange  must  necessarily  have 
become  moie  fiivourable  to  Dublin.  This  is  just 
supposing  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  restriedon,  to  be  reversed  in 
die  second  six.  Let  us  examine  how  the  fact 
stands. 

We  have  just  seen  that,  in  1808,  when  the  ex- 
chan^  was  nominally  10  per  cent,  against  Dublin, 
the  issues  of  die  Bank  of  England  amounted  to 
L.l6,505,272>  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to 
L.S,707j956.  And,  by  referring  to  the  account  of 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  from  1797  to  1819» 
annexed  to  this  ardde,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  1805, 
I8O6,  1807iand  1808,  they  were  ratheri&iittfttfAed/ 
.  and  diat,  in  1810,  they  only  amounted  to  L.8,251,75Q, 
being  an  increase  of  not  more  than  L.543,794^  in 
the  space  of  seven  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  2f  per 
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Nomiiid  eetU.  per  annum;  but,  in  the  fame  period  (from 
Ezchwge.  |g03  xo  1810)^  the  iflsaes  of  the  Bank  of  Eagland 
"^"y*"^  had  inoeased  from  L.l6,505,272  to  L.22,541,5S3« 
or  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  this  is 
not  aU:  According  to  Mr  Wakefield  f  Account 
of  Ireland,  Voi  II.  171)j  who  has  left  no  subject, 
untouched  which  coidd  throw  light  on  the  state 
of  Ireland^  there  were  J^  re^iSered  bankers  in 
that  counti^  in  1804,  and  only  thirty-three  in  1810, 
of  which  ftnirteen  were  new  houses,  thirtj-ane  of 
the  old  establishments  having  disappeared ;  ''  and  I 
believe,"  says  Mr  Wakefield,  "for  the  most  part  fail- 
ed,'' This  extraordinary  diminution  of  die  country 
paper  of  Ireland,  for  m  reduction  of  the  issues  was 
at  least  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  banks,  must  have  greatly  raised  its  value,  and 
would  have  counteracted  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  issues  of  the  National  Bank.  Now  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  this  took  place  in  Britain,  In  1800, 
there  were  986  country  banks  in  this  country;  and, 
in  1810,  this  number,  instead  of  being  diminished,  as 
in  Ireland,  had  increased  to  721,  having  at  least 
twice  the  number  of  notes  in  circulation  in  the  latter 
as  in  the  former  period ! 

It  appears,  therefi^re,  that  when,  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1797  and  1804,  the  quantity  of  paper  in  cir- 
culation in  Ireland  was  increased,  and  consequently 
its  value  depressed,  faster  than  in  England,  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Dublin  became  proper- 
tionably  unfavourable  to  the  ktter;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  when,  in  the  six  years 
subsequent  to  1804,  the  paper  currency  of  England 
was  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  ptmer  currency  . 
of  Ireland,  its  relative  value  was  diminished,  and  the 
nominal  exchange  became  more  favousable  to  Dub- 
lin. 

But,  however  conclusive  this  must  appear,  there  is 
'  still  stronger  and  more  decisive  evidence  to  show  that 
the  unfavourable  exchange  of  Dublin  upon  London 
in  1802,  1808,  1804,  &c.  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
comparative  redundancy,  or  depreciation,  of  Irish 
Bank  paper.  The  linen  manufacturers,  weavers,  &Cw 
and  the  majority  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  a  few 
counties  in  the  north  of  Irehind,  being,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  restriction,  strongly  disaffected  towards 
government,  they  almost  unanimously  refused  to  re^ 
eeive  bank  notes,  either  in  payment  of  commodities 
or  as  wages.  The  landlordls,  having  also  stipu- 
lated for  the  payment  of  their  rents  in  specie, 
the  consequence  was,  that  a  gold  currency  was 
maintained  in  the  north  of  Ireland  long  after  it 
had  been  entirely  banished  fh>m  the  sou&em  part 
o{  the  island.  If,  therefore,  the  depressed  state 
of  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  had 
been  occasion^,  as  was  contended  by  the  advocates 
of  the  restriction,  either  by  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  or  by 
remittances  from  the  former 'on  account  of  absentee 


landlords,  &c  it  would  have  been  equally  depressed    NanuBit 
between  London  and  the  commercial  towns  in  the  ^'^''e^ 
northern  counties.    But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  —    w  ■'' 
case,  in  December  1808,  when  the  exdiange  of  Dah- 
lin  on  London  was  at  16}  per  cent.,  that  of  Belfast 
on  London  was  at  5J.    Or,  in  other  words,  at  the^ 
same  time  that  the  exchange  between  Dublin  and 
London  was  about  8  per  cent,  againtt  Ireland,  the 
exdiange  between  Belfast,  which  had  a  gold  current 
Cf,  and  London,  was  about  S  per  cent,  in  its  fatour. 
Nor  is  this  all.     There  was  not  only  a  diflmnce  of 
11  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Dublin 
ancf  London,  and  Belfast  and  London,  but  the  in- 
land exchange  between  Dublin  and  BelfWt  was,  at 
^e  same  time,  about  10  per  cent,  in  favotnr  of  the 
latter;  that  is,  bills  drawn  in  Dublin,  and  payable  in 
the  gold  curren^  of  Belfast,  brought  a  premium  of 
10  per  cent,,  whUe  bills  drawn  in  Belfast,  and  made 
payable  in  the  paper  currency  of  Dublin,  sold  at  10 
per  cent,  discount* 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  conceive,  to  refer  particular- 
ly to  the  history  of  the  French  assignafs,  or  of  the 
paper  currency  of  the  other  continental  powers,  and 
of  the  United  States,  to  corroborate  what  has  been 
here  advanced.  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for 
more  detailed  information,  may  have  recourse  to  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Court  UEcOnomk  Politique,  of 
M.  Storch,  where  they  will  find  a  very  able,  per- 
spicuous, and  instructive  account  of  the  eflkrts  pro- 
duced by  the  issues  of  paper  on  the  price  of  bul- 
lion and  the  exchange  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe.  They  are,  in  every  case,  precisely  similar 
to  those  we  have  just  stated. 

It  now  only  remains  to  determine  the  effects  of 
fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange  on  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  country. 

When  the  exchange  is  at  par,  the  operations  ofIoq»2J°*" 
the  merchant  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  ^Bfl«'-?*^^ 
ence  between  foreign  prices  and  home  prices,     ^^i^^^^l^ 
imports  those  commodities  which  can  be  sold  atnai  jgx^ 
home  for  so  much  more  than  their  price  abroad,  as  will,clum^  oo 
after  indemnifying  him  for  the  expence  of  freight,  ^'P*'^  *^ 
insurance,  &c.  yield  an  adequate  remuneration  fori^?J^ 
his  troubk,  and  for  the  capital  employed  in  import-       ^ 
ing  them;  and  he  exports  those  whose  price  abroad  is 
80  much  greater  than  at  home  as  will  suffice  to  cover 
all  expences,  and  to  afford  a  similar  profit     But 
when,  because  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  its  currency, 
the  nominal  exchange  becomes  unfavourable  to  a  par- 
ticular country,  the  premium  which  its  merchants  re- 
ceive on  the  sue  of  foreign  bills,  has  been  supposed 
capable  of  enabling  them  to  export  with  profit  in 
cases  where  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
exported  commodities  at  home  and  abroad  might  not 
be  such  as  would  have  permitted  their  exportation  / 
had  the  exchange  been  at  par.    Thus,  if  the  nominal 
exchange  was  SO  per  cent,  minst  this  country,  a 
inerchant  who  had  consigned  goods  to  his  agent 


•  Farther  infbrmation  on  this  interesting  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  very  able  Report  <fthe  Ctwr- 
mitteeo/the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1804  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  circulating  paper  in  Ire- 
land, its  spede,  &c.  and  the  state  of  the  exchance  between  it  ^nd  Great  Britain ;  in  Mr.  ParnelVs  excellent 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject;  and  in  the  pamphlet?  of  Lord  King,  Mr  Huskisson,  &c. 
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Nomiiial  abroad,  would  receive  a  premium  of  20  per  cent  on 
EzefaMge.  the  fide  of  the  bill;  and  if  ife  suppose  freight,  insn- 
^**  /  •^  ranee,  mercantile  profit,  &c.  to  amount  to  12  or  15 
per  cent,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  our  mer« 
chants  might,  in  such  circumstances,  export  commo- 
dities, although  their  price  at  home  should  be  5  or  8 
per  cent  faigher  than  in  other  countries.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nominal  exchange  was  in  our  favour, 
or  if  bills  on  this  country  sold  at  a  premiiun,  it  would 
appear  as  if  foreigners  would  then  be  enabled  to  con* 
sign  goods  to  our  merchants,  or  our  merchants  to 
order  goods  from  abroad,  when  the  difference  of  real 
prices  was  not  such  as  would  of  itself  have  led  to  an 
importatuxi. 

^ut  a  very  little  consideration  will  convince  us 
that  fiuctuations  in  the  nomt»a/ exchange  can  have 
no  such  effect  The  same  &11  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  which  renders  the  exchange  unfavourable, 
and  causes  foreign  bills  to  sell  at  a  premium,  must 
equally  increase  the  price  of  all  commodities.  And 
hence,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  the  premium 
which  the  exporter  gained  by  the  sale  of  the  bill 
drawn  on  his  correspondent  abroad,  it  would  do  no 
more  than  indemnify  him  for  the  enhanced  price  of 
the  goods  exported.  Mercantile  operations  are,  in 
such  cases,  conducted  precisely  as  the^  would  be  if 
the  exchange  was  really  at  par;  that  is,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  real  prices  of  commodities  at  home 
and  abroad,  meaning,  by  real  prices,  the  prices  at 
which  they  would  1^  sold,  provided  there  was  no 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  If  those  prices  are 
such  as  to  admit  of  exportation  or  importation  with  a 
profit,  the  circumstance  of  the  nominal  exchange  be- 
ing favourable  or  unfavourable,  will  make  no  differ- 
ence whatever  on  the  transaction. 

"Suppose,"  says  Mr  Blake,  who  has  very  suc- 
cessfully illustnteid  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  ex« 
change,  "  the  currencies  of  Hamburah  and  London 
being  in  their  due  proportions,  and  therefore  the 
wjmindl  exchan^  at  par,  that  sugar,  which,  fVom 
its  abundance  m  London,  sold  at  L.50  per  hpg». 
head,  from  its  scarcity  at  Hamburgh,  would  sell  at 
L.100.  The  merchant  in  this  case  would  imme- 
diately export.  Upon  the  sale  of  his  sugar,  he  would 
draw  a  bia  upon  his  correspondent  abroad  for  L.100, 
which  he  could  at  once  convert  into  cash,  by  selling 
it  in  the  bill  market  at  home,  deriving  from  Una 
transaction  a  profit  of  L.50,  under  deduction  of  the 
expencesoffrdght,  insurance,  commission,  &C.  Now, 
sttpiioee  no  alteration  in  the  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  sugar  in  London  and  Hambuigh,  and  that  the 
same  transaction  were  to  take  place,  afVer  the  cur- 
rency in  England  had  been  so  much  increased,  that 
the  prices  wero  doubled,  and,  consequenUy,  the  no- 
minal  exchange  100  percent,  in  &vour  of  Hamburgh, 
the  hogshead  of  sugar  would  then  cost  L.100,  lea- 
ving apparently  no  profit  whatever  to  the  exporter. 
He  would,  however,  as  before,  draw  his  bill  on  his 
correspondent  for  L.100;  and,  as  foroign  bills  would 
bear  a  premium  of  100  per  cent.,  he  would  sell  thia 
bill  in  the  English  market  for  L.200,  and  thus  ^e-^ 
rive  a  profit  vom  the  transaction  of  L.100  depre^ 
dated  pounds,  or  L.50  estimated  in  undepreciated 
currency,  deducting,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the 
expeuce  of  frdght,  insumioe,  comqiission,  &c. 


"  The  case  would  be  predsely  similar,   mutalis  N*mtnBi 
nuitandis,  with  the  impcHrting  merchant    The  unfa-  Bzcbmnge. 
vourable  nominal  exchange  would  appear  to  occasion  ^^'y  ^^ 
a  loss,  amounting  to  the  pramium  on  the  fordgn 
bill,  which  he  must  give  m  order  to  pay  his  corre- 
spondent  abroad.    But  if  the  difference  of  real  prices 
in  the  home  and  foreign  markets  were  such,  as  to 
admit  of  a  profit  upon  the  importation  of  produce, 
the  merchant  would  continue  to  import,  notwith- 
standing the  premium;  for  that  would  be  repaid 
to  him  in  the  advanced  nominal  price  at  wnich 
the  imported  produce  would  be  sold  in  the  home 
market 

''  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  currendes  of  Ham-i 
burgh  and  London  being  in  their  due  proportions, 
and,  therefore,  the  nominal  exchange  at  par,  that 
linen,  which  can  be  bought  at  Hamburgh  for  L.50, 
will  sell  here  at  L.100.  The  importer  immediately 
orders  his  correspondent  abroad  to  send  the  linen, 
for  the  payment  of  which  he  purchases  at  L.50  a  fo- 
rdgn bill  in  the  English  market,  and  on  the  sale  of 
the  consignment  for  L.100  he  will  derive  a  profit, 
amounting  to  the  difference  between  L.50  and  the 
expence  attending  the  import 

"  Now,  suppose  the  same  transaction  to  take 
place,  without  any  alteration  in  the  scardty  or  abun- 
dance of  linen  at  Hamburgh  and  London,  but  that 
the  currency  of  England  has  been  so  augmented,  as 
to  be  depreciated  to  half  its  value,  the  nominal  ex- 
change will  then  be  100  per  cent,  against  Engknd, 
and  the  importer  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  L.50 
foreign  bill  for  less  than  L.100.  But  as  the  prices 
dT  commodities  here  will  have  risen  in  the  same  pro* 
portion  as  the  money  has  been  depreciated,  he  will 
sell  his  Imen  to  the  English  consumer  for  L.200, 
and  wiU,  as  before,  derive  a  profit  amounting  to  the 
difference  between  L.100  dq>redated,  or  L.50  esti^p 
mated  in  undepreoiated  money,  and  the  expences 
attending  the  import. 

*'  The  same  instances  mi^ht  be  put  in  the  case  of 
a  &vourable  exchange ;  and  it  would  be  seen  in  the 
same  manner,  that  nominal  prices  and  the  nominal 
exchange  being  alike  dependent  on  the  depredation 
of  currency,  wnatever  apparent  advantage  mifht  be 
derived  fVom  the  former,  would  be  counterbauiBced 
by  a  loss  on  the  latter,  and  vice  versa."'^Observa^ 
turns,  ^c  p.  48.) 

It  appears,  therefmv,  that  fluctuations  in  the  nomi-* 
nal  excnanffe  have  no  effect  on  export  or  import  trade. 
A  &11  in  the  exchange  obliges  the  country  to  which  - 
it  is  unfavavoureble,  to  expend  a  lai^r  nominal  j^wn 
in  discharging  a  fordgn  aebt  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary ;  but  it  does  not  oblige  it  to  expend  a 
greater  real  vdue.  The  depression  of  the  nominal  ex- 
dian^  can  ndther  exceed  nor  fall  short  of  the  com- 
parative depredation  of  the  currency.  If  the  depre-  , 
dation  of  British  currency  amounted  to  100  or  1000 
J9er  cent,  the  nominal  exchanse  would  be  100  ox 
iOOO per  cent,  against  us;  and  we  should  be  com- 
pelled in  all  our  transactions  with  fordgners  to  give 
them  L.2,  or  L.IO,  far  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  procured  for  L.I.  But  as  neither  L.a,  nor 
L.10,  of  paper,  depredated  to  the  extent  of  100  oi 
1000  jper  cent.,  wmild  be  more  valuable  than  one 
pound  of  undepreciated  paper,  payment  of  a  foreign 
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Ncmiad  6tkt  might,  it  19  evident,  te  jufl  u  einly  made  in 
^'^^^^  the  one  camncjr  m  in  the  ether;  and  meieentile 
^^r^^  trahsaetions  AHroaid,  in  such  cirottmiUiioee»  be  con« 
ducted  exactly  as  they  would  hare  been  had  the 
eurreney  been  undepredaled,  and  the  nammal  ex- 
change at  par. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  before  dismissinff  this 
pert  of  our  subject,  psrticdarly  to  examine  the  ef- 
fects of  fluctuations  in  the  naimnal  exchange  on  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  bullion.    In  certain 
eases  they  fbrm  an  exception  to  the  general  princi- 
ple we  have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate. 
Eieeit  of        If  the  nominal  exchange  were  to  become  unfii^ 
flnctnatioDs  vourable  to  a  connti^  which  had  entirely  discarded 
"^'^  n^  ^®  predous  meUls  from  iU  curculation,  Mr  Blake's 
Shmc  «   opi«><«>  tb«t  tl»e  fall  of  the  exchange  has  no  effect  en 
^MMda  in^®  export  and  import  of  buUion,  more  than  of  any 
BaOioD.      other  commodity,  would  be  perfectly  well  founded. 
In  this  case  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  and 
of  bullion  among  the  rest,  would  be  increased  pre- 
cisely  according  to  the  depredation  of  the  currency ; 
and  the  mercluuits  who  should,  in  such  drcumstan- 
oes,  attempt  to  export  bullion,  would  find  that  its  in* 
cr^ued  price  in  the  home  market  would  be  exactly 
equivalent  to  whatever  premium  they  might  gain  by 
the  sale  of  the  bills  drawn  on  their  agents  abroad  for 
its  price.    But  when  the  nominal  es^hange  beeomes 
un&vourable  to  a  country  whose  curzency  either 
consists  entirely  of  the  precious  metals,  or  partly  of 
them  and  partly  of  paper,  a  different  effect  would  be 
produced. 

In  this  case  the  depreciation  would  necessarily 
add  to  the  stock  of  buluon  in  the  country.  For,  as 
soon  as  the  cunency  had  been  depreciated  to  auch 
an  extent,  as  to  render  the  excess  of  the  market 
above  the  mint  price  of  bullion  suAcient  to  cover  the 
very  trifling  expenoes  attending  die  melting  ijf  the 
coin,  and  to  afford  some  little  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  of  the  melters,  they  would  immediately  set 
about  converting  it  into  bulhon.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  to  realixe  a  greater  profit  by  the  exportation 
than  by  the  fusion  of  the  coins,  they  would  not  be  con- 
verted into  bullion,  and,  of  course,  its  real  price  would 
continue  stationaiy.  But  this  is  very  seldom  the  case. 
The  operation  of  melting  is  so  ^Ltremel^  simple, 
and  requires  so  very  little  apparatus,  that  it  may,  in 
almost  every  instance,  be  earned  on  at  a  much  less 
expence  than  would  be  necessary  to  export  the 
corns.  The  cost  attending  the  conv^ance  of  gold 
to  France  varies,  in  a  season  of  peace,  fixim  1  to  £ 
per  cent, ;  while  a  profit  of  ^  or  4  per  cenL  is  suffi- 
dent  to  indemnify  the  melters  of  ffuineas  or  sove- 
reigns. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  uiat  of  the  two 
m<»es  of  restoring  the  value  of  the  currency  when  it 
becomes  depredated,  or  relatively  redunduit,  that  of 
fusion  will  be  generally  resorted  to  in  ^reference  to 
exportation*  Should  ue  redundancy  m  the  curren- 
cy be  inconsiderable,  all  tiie  addition  which  the  ope- 
rations of  the  melters  could  nudce  to  the  supply  of 
bullion,  would  most  probably  be  insuffident  to  occa- 
sion any  perceptible  fall  in  its  real  price.  But,  in 
every  case  in  which  the  redundaninr  or  depreciatioa 
of  the  currency  is  considerable,  d^e  fusion  of  the 
coined  money  never  fiuls  to  increase  the  quantity  d 
bullion  beyond  the  effbotaal  demand,  and,  eonse* 


quently,  to  occesion  *  &I1  in  its  rmt  mat,  and  to  Noouil 
render  it  a  profitable  article  of  export.    The  demand  ^s^^*^ 
fbr  bullion,  though  it  must  alwsjra  vary  with  the  vs-  ^"^y^^ 
rying  wealth  and  riches  of  the  community,  fluctuates 
very  little  in  periods  of  limited  duration;  and  no 
eoflisidetable  addition  can  ever  be  made  to  the  stock 
on  hand  in  a  particular  country,  without  sinking  its 
value  and  cauang  its  c^gress. 

Mr  Blake  contends,  that  this  exportation  of  bul- 
lion is  the  effect  of  the  melting  of  the  coini*  and  not 
the  cause  of  it;  and  in  so  fiv  he  is  certainly  right. 
But  we  do  not  see  how  this  in  the  Inst  strength* 
ens  his  opinion,  that  fluctuataons  in  the  imbum/ 
exchange,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cnmncy 
consists  dther  wholly  or  partially  of  the  predous 
metals,  have  no  influence  on  the  export  ana  import 
of  bullion.  Surely  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the 
fusion  of  the  coin,  of  which  Mr  Blake  adnuts  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion  is  a  necessary  consequenoe,  is 
occasioned  by  a  redundancy  of  the  cunency,  or  hy 
the  same  cause  which  occasions  an  unfiiyeurable  ao< 
mtfioi  exchange. 

Bullion,  therefore,  forms  an  cxeeption,  and  it  is 
the  only  one,  to  the  general  prindple  that  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  currency,  or  an  anfiivonrable  uomu 
nal  exchange,  has  no  effect  on  importation  or  ei^Mr- 
tation.  But  this  exception  does  not  take  place,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  in  which  the  currency  oonsists 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  predous  met^ 
When  the  currency  consists  entirefy  of  piqier,  or  of 
any  commodiQr  other  than  gdd  or  silver,  its  depsB- 
dation  can  have  no  influence  whatever  on  tlie  impor- 
tation of  bullion. 

Section  II.—- JRm/  Exchange. 

Haying  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  die  effects  which  B«d  Ex' 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  cuirendes  of  countries  change, 
maintaining  an  intercourse  together  have  on  the  ex< 
change;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  &t  it 
is  influenced  hffimAuatione  in  the  mppUf  and  demand 
for  biUs,  To  iaalitate  this  inc|uiry,  we  shall  exdude 
all  consideration  of  changes  in  the  value  of  money; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  shall  suppose  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  different  countries  having  an  inter- 
course together  to  be  all  fixed  at  their  mintatandards, 
and  that  each  has  its  proper  8U{^y  of  buUion. 

When  two  nations  tnule  together,  and  eadi  pur- 
chases ^m  the  other  commodities  of  precisely  the 
same  value,  their  debts  and  credits  wm  be  equal, 
and,  of  (iourse,  the  real  exchange  will  be  at  par. 
The  bitU  drawn  by  the  one  will  be  exactly  eqmva« 
lent  to  those  drawn  by  the  other,  and  their  respec- 
tive claims  will  be  adjusted  without  reouiring  the 
transfer  of  bullion,  or  other  valuable  proouce.  But 
it.very  mrdy  happens  that  the  debts  redprocaUy  due 
by  any  two  countries  are  equal.  There  is  almost  al- 
ways a  balance  owinff  on  one  side  or  oUier ;  and  ^is 
balance  must  affect  the  exchange.  If  the  debts  due 
by  London  to  Paris  exceeded  Uiose  due  by  Paris  to 
liondon,  the  competition  in  the  London  market  ibr 
bills  on  Paris  would,  because  of  the  compaiativdy 
large  sum  which  our  merchants  had  to  remit  to 
France,  be  greater  than  the  competition  in  Pteis  Ibr 
bills  on  Lcmdon;  and,  consequently,  the  retd  ex« 
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Real      diafigewooIdbeinfk^diirofFkrisandfl^gfainrtL^ 

'— "y  "^  ITbe  etpenee  of  the  transfer  of  bnllion  from  one 
Limit  to  country  to  another^  constittttes  the  Hmit  within  v^hich 
^"th**R^  the  rise  and  fkH  of  the  real  exchange  between  them 
Excfal^^  mnst  be  confined.  In  this  resipect,  as  in  most  others^ 
transactions  between  foreign  countries  are  regulated 
by  the  very  same  principles  which  regulate  those  be- 
tween di£Ferent  parts  of  the  same  country.  We  have 
already  shown  how  the  fluctuations,  in  the  real  ex- 
change between  London  and  Glasgow,  could  never 
exceed  the  expence  of  transmitting  money  between 
those  dties.  The  same  principle  holds  universal- 
ly. Whatever  may  be  the  expence  of  transmit- 
ting bullion,  or  the  money  of  the  commercial  world, 
between  London  and  Paris,  Hamburgh,  New  York, 
&c,  it  is  impossible  that  the  real  exchange  of  the 
one  on  the  other  should,  for  any  considerable  pe- 
riod, be  depressed  to  a  greater  extent  For  no  mer-^ 
chant  will  ever  pay  a  greater  premium  for  a  bill  to 
disdiarae  a  debt  abroad,  than  what  would  suffice  to 
cover  the  expence  of  transmitting  bullion  to  his  ere-  . 
.  ditor. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  obstruct  or  fetter  the  intercourse  between  difiPer- 
ent  countries,  must  also  have  a  tendency  to  widen 
the  limits  within  which  fluctuations  in  the  real  ex- 
change may  extend.  It  is  this  principle  which  enables 
us  to  account  for  its  varying  so  much  more  in  time 
of  war  than  in  time  of  peace.  The  amount  of  thcr 
bills  drawn  on  a  country  engaged  in  hoitilities  is, 
from  various  causes  which  we  smdl  afterwards  notice, 
liable  to  be  snddienly  increased ;  though  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  bills  thus 
thtown  into  the  market,  the  depression  of  the  ex« 
change  cannot,  for  any  leng^  of  time,  exceed  the 
expence  of  conveying  bullion  from  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  countrv.  But  during  war  this  expenoer 
is  increased ;  the  charges  on  account  of  freight,  in- 
surance, &c.,  being  then  neoessarilv  augmented.  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  annexea  to  the  Report  qf 
the  Bullion  Commitfee,  that  the  expence  of  conveying 
gold  fh>m  London  to  Hambui^h,  which,  previously 
to  the  war,  only  amounted  to  ^  or  2 J  per  cent.,  had, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1809,  increased  to  about  7  per 
cent,  i  showing,  that  the  limits  within  which  fluctua- 
tions in  the  real  exchange  were  confined  in  1809, 
were  about  three  times  as  great  as  those  within  which 
ther  were  confined  in  17^. 

This  principle  also  enables  us  to  account  for  the 

greater  steadiness  of  the  real    exchange  between 

countries  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  eadi  other. 

The  expence  of  transmitting  a  given  quantity  of 

bullion  from  London  to  Dublin  or  Pans,  is  much 

less  than  the  expence  of  transmitting  the    same 

quantity  from  Londoti  to  I<^ew  York  or  retersburgh. 

And,  as  fhictuations  in  the  real  exchange  can  only 

.    .     be  limited  by  the  cost  oT  transmitting  bullion,  they 

to  thccir^'  may  consequently  extend  much  farther  between  dis- 

cumatances  tant  places,  than  between  those  that  are  contiguous, 

which  give      It  will  no^  be  proper  to  investigate  the  drcum- 

''**  *?  ■  ^^  stances  which  gaye  rise  to  a  fkvourable  or  an  unfk- 

M^unf    ^'  vourabli  balance  of  payments,  and  to  appreciate 

vounbleha-^®^  efiects  on  the  real  exchange,  and  on  the  trade  of 

lance  of      the  country  in  general.      As  mis  is  one  of  the  most 

payments,    important  inquiries  in  the  whole  mense  of  poUtieal 


it  win  require  to  be  Aeussed  at  some 


Real 

Exchange. 


economy^ 
length. 

A  very  great,  if  not  the  principal  source  of  the  er-  '-^"f  -^ 
rors  into  which  practical  merchants  and  the  majority 
of  writers  on  the  subject  of  exchange  have  been  be- 
trayed,  appears  to  have  originated  in  their  confound- 
ing togetner  the  sum  which  imported  commodities  are 
worth  in  the  home  market,  with  the  sum  which  they 
cost  in  the  foreign  market.     It  is  obviously,  however, 
by  the  amount  of  the  latter  only,  that  the  balance  of 
pa3rments,  and  consequently  the  real  exchange,  is  in- 
fluenced.   A  cargo  of  iron,  for  example,  which  had 
beeri'^  bought  in  Gottenburgh  for  L.IOOO,  might  be 
worth  L.1400  or  L.1500  when  imported  into  Eng- 
land; but  the  foreign  merchant  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  draw  a  biU  on  London  for  more  than  its 
original  cost  or  L.IOOO.      It  is  dear,  therefore,  even  The  fact  of 
on  the  slightest  consideration,  that  the  circumstance  the  value  of 
of  the  vahie  of  the  imports  exceeding  the  value  of^^Impotu 
the  exports,  does  not  authorise  the  conchision  that  ^J*^«- 
th6  balance  of  payments  is  unfavourable.     A  favour- 1^^  Expoftt 
able  or  an  unfavourable  balance  depends  entirely  on  does  not 
tile  fact  whether  the  sum  due  to  foreigners  for  com-^  wanant  the 
roodities  imported  from  abroad,  is  less  or  more  than^**^*"*"* 
the  sum  due  ^  them  for  the  commodities  they  liave^J^^Jj*; 
purchased ;    but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prices  mentaisiui- 
which  may  eventually  be  obtained  for  the  imported  favoorable." 
or  exported  commodities. 

The  great  object  of  the  mereantUe  system  of  com- 
meraal  pdicy,  a  system  which  still  continues  to  pre- 
serve tne  ascendancy  in  this  and  in  every  other 
country  in  Europe,  is,  to  create  a  favourable  balimoe 
of  payments,  and,  consequently,  a  favourable  reai 
exchange,  by  facilitating  exportation  and  restricting 
importation.  It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  enter  into  any  examination  or  the  principles 
of  this  system,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  exchange ;  but  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received 
opinions  on  the  subject,  that  in  every  country  canr- 
ing  on  an  advantageous  commerce,  the  value  of  the 
imports  must  always  exceed  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports ;  and  that  this  excess  of  importation  has  not, 
in  orditiary  cases,  the  least  tendency  to  render  the 
reai  exchange  unfavourable. 

The  proper  business  of  the  merchant  consists  in' In  oountriei 
carrying  the  various  products  of  the  different  conn-  eairying  on 
tries  of  the  world  from  those  places  where  their  ex-  "*  "dvanta- 
changeable  value  is  least  to  tnose  where  it  id  great- £^*^" 
est ;  or,  w|iich  i^  the  same  thing,  in  distributing  them  ^;f^the 
according  to  the  effective  demand.    It  is  dear,  how-  Imports 
erer,  that  there  could  be  no  motive  to  export  anymnatalwayi 
commodity  unless  the  commodity  which  it  was  de^  *^^  ?* 
signed  to  import  in  its  stead  was  of  greater  value.  ESm^rtt.**** 
When  an  English  merchant  commissions  100,000^^^ 
ouarters  of  Pmish  wheat,  he  calculates  on  its  selHng 
for  so  much  more  than  its  price  in  Poland,  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  freight,  insurance, 
&c. ;  and  to  yield,  besides,  the  common  and  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in  making  the 
transfer.     If  the  wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  sum;  its 
importation  would  obviously  occasion  a  loser  to  the 
importer.    No  merchant  ever  did  or  ever  will  ex-< 
port  but  with  the  view  of  importing  a  greater  value 
m  return.     And  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exports 
aver  ia^ports  befaig  any  criterion  of  an  advantageous 
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^  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  «nd  the  truth  is, 

Dotwithstuiding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to 
tbe  ooDtraiy,  Uiat  unless  the  value  of  the  imports 
cxeecdcd  tlie  value  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on.  Were  this  not  the  case — were  the 
Tsltte  of  the  exports  always  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  imports,  merchants  would  lose  on  every  transac- 
tion with  iorugners,  and  the  trade  with  them  would 
cither  have  no  existence  at  all,  or  if  begun,  would 
have  to  be  speedily  relinquished. 

In  England,  the  rates  at  which  exports  and  im- 
ports are  valued,  were  fixed  so  far  hack  as  1^696* 
^ut  the  very  ^reat  alteration  that  has  since  taken 
place,  not  ixtSy  in  the  value  of  money,  but  also  in 
the  real  [^rice  of  most  part  of  the  commodities 
produced  m  thb  and  other  countries,  has  rendered 
this  o^lda/  valuation  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  crite- 
rion of  the  true  value  of  the  exports  and  imports. 
In  Older  to  remedy  this  defect,  an  account  o^  the 
Ral,  or  iedared  value  of  the  exports  is  annually  pre- 
paied  and  laid  before  Parliament ;  but  even  this  is 
very  fiir  from  accurate.  It  must  always  be  the  in« 
tetest  of  the  meit^ant  to  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
real  amount  of  the  goods  imported  on  which  duties 
are  chatved  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently his  interest  to  magni^  the  amount  of  those 
commodities  on  the  export  of  which  either  a  bounty 
or  a  drawback  is  allowed. 

If  perfectly  accurate  accounts  could  be  obtained 
of  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  commer- 
cial country,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
in  onlinary  years  there  would  be  always  an  excess 
of  imports  over  exports.  The  value  of  an  exported 
commodi^  is  estimated  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
sent  abroad,  and  before  its  value  is  increased  by  the 
expence  incurred  in  transporting  it  to  the  pUice  of  its 
destination ;  but  the  value  of  the  commodity  import- 
ed in  its  stead  is  .estimated  after  it  has  arrived  at  its 
destination,  and,  consequently,  after  its  value  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  im- 
porter's profit,  &c. 

It  is  €^  very  little  importance,  in  as  far  at  least  as 
the  interests  di  commerce  are  concerned,  whether  a 
iintion  acU  as  the  carrier  of  iU  own  imports  and  ex- 
ports, or  employs  others.  A  carrying  nation  will 
appear  to  derive  a  comparatively  Urge  profit  from  its 
commercial  transactions :  but  this  excess  of  profit  is 
nothing  nutte  tlian  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  dapi- 
tal  employed  and  the  risk  incurred  in  transporting 
commodities  from  one  country  to  another.  If  the 
m\uAe  trade  between  this  country  and  Prance  was 
carried  on  \t%  Britiikh  bottoms,  our  merchants,  in  ^^ 
diti/m  to  the  value  c4  the  goods  exported,  wooldalso 
recri¥€i!tm  expence  c€ the  CMTTWgf  to  France.  This, 
hifwever,  would  not  occasion  any  loss  to  that  coon- 
try,  'ill*  French  merchants  must  pay  the  freight  of 
i$0!  Mftttn^sdlt^eM  they  import ;  and  if  the  English  can 
a#</rd  it  on  dteeper  terms  than  their  awn  comrtiT- 
9tmf,  tf  M^*  rjm  be  no  g'lod  reason  why  tbey  should 
w4  tmnA'fj  tl»#rm  in  pwrfitence. 

In  ii»si  r/iiiU'd  >Hat4?s  the  value  ci  the  'mspoeiM,  as 
a^MfimfM  l/y  i^»e  Cuetomboose  retume,  always  ex- 
^MTls  tiMr  ¥Mitm  ^  Um  exports.     And  altfaoogfa  our 


practical  politicians  consider  the  excess  of  exports  Rcil 
over  imports  as  the  onl^  sure  criterion  of  an  aovan-  ExckMcc 
tageous  commerce,  "  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that^'^'v  ■* 
the  real  gain  of  the  United  States  has  been  near- 
Iv  in  proportion  as  their  imports  have  exceeded 
their  exports."*  This  has  in  part  been  occasion- 
ed bv  the  Americans  generally  exporting  their  own 
sur;>lus  produce,  and  consequently  receiving  from 
foreigners,  not  only  an  equivalent  for  their  ex- 
ports, but  also  for  the  cost  of  conveying  them  to 
the  foreiffti  market  tn  1811,  says  the  author  just 
quoted,  liour  sold  in  America  for  nine  dollars,  50 
cents  per  barrel,  and  in  Spain  for  15  dollars.  The 
value  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  carrying  5000  barrels 
of  flour  would,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  the  period 
of  its  exportation  at  47,500  dollars;  but  as  this  flour 
would,  because  of  freight,  insurance,  exportei^s  pro^ 
fits,  &&,  sell  in  Spain  for  75,000  dollars,  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  would  be  entitled  to  draw  on  his  agent 
in  Spain  for  27,500  dollars  tnore  Uian  the  flour  cost 
in  America,  or  than  the  sum  for  'v^hich  he  could  have 
drawn  had  the  flour  been  exported  on  account  of  a 
Spanish  merchant.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
75,000  dollars  were  invested  in  some  species  of  Spa* 
nish  or  other  European  goods,  the  freight,  insursnce, 
&C.,  on  account  of  the  return  cargo,  would  perhi^ 
increase  its  value  to  100,000  dollars,  so  that  in  dl 
the  American  merchant  might  have  imported  com* 
modities  worth  52,500  dollars  more  than  the  flour 
originally  sent  to  Spain.  It  is  as  impossible  to  deny 
that  such  a  transaction  as  this  is  advantageous,  as  it 
is  to  deny  that  its  advantage  consists  entirely  in  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  over  those 
exported.  And  it  is  equally  dear,  that,  although 
such  transactions  as  the  above  had  been  multiplied 
to  an  inconceivable  extent,  America  might  notwith- 
standing have  had  the  real  balance  of  payments  in 
her  favour. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  fetter  and 
restrict  the  trade  with  those  countries  from  which 
we  should  otherwise  import  a  greater  value  than  we 
exported,  we  ought,  on  tne  contrary,  to  give  it  every 
possible  facility.  There  is  not  a  private  merchant  in 
the  kingdom  who  does  not  consider  that  market  as 
the  best  in  whidi  he  is  cnaUed  to  obtain  the  highest 
price,  or  the  greatest  value  in  exdumse  for  his 
ffoods;  why  then  should  he  be  exdnded  from  it? 
Why  compel  him  to  dispose  of  a  cargo  of  muslin  for 
L.10,000  rather  than  L.12,000?  The  wealth  of  a 
state  is  made  up  of  the  wealth  of  individuals  ;  and 
it  is  impossibk  that  any  more  eflectual  method  of 
increasing  individual  weahh  can  be  devised  than 
to  permit  every  person  to  make  his  pordiases  91  the 
dieapest  aad  his  sales  in  the  dearest  market. 

It  wouM  be  diiBcnh  to  esthnate  the  nuac^ief  whichEnoaMoi 
absurd  notions  relative  to  the  babnoe  of  trade  have»><>«>  >*: 
ocommiedinafanastevciycomBeraalooaiiti^.      InJl^g^J^j* 
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Reil  ed  on  tbe  Li^s;ialAtare  to  dedbre  the  trade  with 
^J«*>*n«*  Fnmoe  a  nuisance  (PrMbitUm  Act,  Ui  William  and 
^■^  V  ■•'  Matif),  was  founded  on  the  fast,  that  the  value  of  the 
imports  firom  that  kingdom  considerably  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  commodities  we  had  exported !  This 
balance  was  termed  a  ir^mU  paid  by  England  to 
Fjranoe ;  and  it  was  sagaciously  asked,  what  had  we 
done  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  so  much 
money  to  our  deadly  enemy  ?  It  never  occurred  to 
these  wise  persons^  that  no  merchant  would  import  a 
flingie  ounce  of  any  commodity  from  France,  unless 
it  would  bring  a  higher  price  in  this  country  than 
the  commodity  with  which  it  had  been  bought;  and 
that  the  pro6t  of  the  merchant,  or,  whidi  is  the  same 
thing,  the  national  gain,  would  be  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  this  excess  of  price.  The  very  reason  as- 
signed for  prohibiting  tne  trade  affiirds  the  best  poe* 
aible  proof  of  its  having  been  a  lucrative  one.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  an  unrestricted  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  the  two  oowitries  would  still 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  both.  The  peculiari- 
ties in  the  soil  and  climate,  wis  well  as  in  the  national 
character  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
will  always  enable  the  one  to  produce  various  species 
of  raw  and  manufactured  commodities  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  could  possibly  be  produced  by  the 
other.  If  we  were  allowed  freely  to  purchase  the 
aiiks,.tfae  wines,  and  the  bnndies  of  France,  those 
commodities  which  we  can  produce  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  our  ingenious  neighbours  would  be  taken 
in  payment  An  extensive  market  would  thus  be 
CDeated  &r  many  species  of  onr  commodities,  and  a 
natural  and  powerful  stimulus  would  be  applied  to 
the  industry  of  both  countries.  Nobo<fy  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  deny  that  tbe  tmde  with  America^ 
Portugal,  and  the  Baltic  is  advantageous;  and,  if  so, 
what  possible  reason  can  be  given  why  the  trade 
with  France  should  be  considered  as  prejudidal? 
Sorely  no  person  can  be  silly  enough  to  suppose  that 
our  merchants  would  export  or  import  any  commo- 
dity to  or  from  France,  which  they  could  either  sell 
or  buy  on  better  terms  any  where  else.  If  the  re- 
strictions on  the  French  trade  are  not  really  injuri- 
ous; that  is,  if  the  trade  be  either  a  losing  or  a  less 
advantageous  one  than  the  trade  with  other  countries, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  throwing  it  open  would 
not  inJucc  a  single  merchant  to  engage  in  it. 

As  the  real  price  of  every  species  of  commodities 
must  always  be  proportipnable  not  only  to^  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  production,  but  also  to  the  expence 
necessarily  incurred  in  conveying  them  from  where 
they  have  been  produced  to  where  they  are  to  be 
consumed,  it  is  certain  that  a  nation  which  prohibits 
trading  with  die  countries  in  her  immediate  vicinity 
must  pay  a  higher  price  for  her  imported  commodi- 
ties, and  be  obliged  to  exact  a  higher  prioe  for  those 
winch  she  exports,  than  would  have  been  necessary 
had  she  been  able  to  procure  the  one,  or  to  dispose 
of  the  other,  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood.  If 
wine  of  the  same  intrinsic  worth  could  be  bought  at 
Bourdeonx  equally  cheap  9s  at  Lisbon,  the  difference 
of  fiseight  would  enable  it  to  be  sold  cheaper  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  this  principle,  in  fact,  which  renders  the 
home  trade  so  peculiarly  advantageous.  The  parties 
who  make  the  exchange  live  near  each  other,  and, 
consequently,  each  obtains  the  oommodi^  of  whidi 
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he  stands  in  need  at  its  cheapest  rate,  and  widiout      lUsl 
being  obliged  to  pay  any  great  additional  sum  <m  ao-  B^chsnge. 
count  of  carriage.     When,  therefore,  we  restrict  the  ^^'V^'' 
trade  with  countries  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  we 
act  in  the  teeth  of  that  very  principle  which  is,  in 
every  other  case,  admitted  to  be  advantageous.    We 
compel  the  purchasers  of  foreign  commodities  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  them  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary;  while,  by  raising  the  price  of  omr 
own  exported  commodities,  the  market  for  them  is 
unnaturally  and  injuriously  contracted. 

But  the  partisans  of  the  exclusive  or  meiamtile 
^stem  will  perhaps  tell  us,  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  contend,  that  it  is  profitable  to  export  a  greater 
actual  value  than  is  imported,  but  that,  by  export* 
ing  an  excess  of  raw  iad  manufactured  commodi- 
ties, the  balance  of  pajrments  is  rendered  favoursUe, 
and  that  this  balance  (which  they  consider  as  equi« 
valent  to  the  entire  nett  profit  made  by  the  country 
in  its  transactions  with  foreigners)  is  ttways  paid  in 
bvUion* 

It  will,  however^  be  wax  extremely  easy  task  toFavoumbfe 
show  that  this  statement  is  altogether  erroneous;  ^^^^^J^ 
that  an  unfiivoumble  balance  is  seldom  or  never  die*  not^aiwayi 
charged  by  means  of  bullion ;  and  that  this  bahmce  recmed  or 
is  not  a  measure,  and  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  witii  pud  in  BuU 
the  profit  or  loss  attending  foreign  commerdel  trans*  l>oo«^ 
actions. 

1.  As  long  as  tiM  premiom  on  foreign  bills  is 
less  than  the  expence  attending  the  transit  of  bul- 
lion from  a  country  which  has  an  un&vourable 
real  exchange,  it  is  certain  that  no  merchant  will 
ever  think  of  subjecting  himself  to  an  unnecessary 
expenoe,  by  exporting  bullion  to  pay  a  foreign  debt 
But  supposing  Uie  premium  on  foreign  bills  to  have 
increased,  so  as  to  equal  the  cost  of  exporting  the 
precious  metals,  for  it  cannot  exceed  this  sum,  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  ^at  they  will  there- 
fore be  exported.  Thai  depends  entirely  on  the  fact,, 
whether  bullion  is,  at  the  time,  the  cheapest  export* 
able  oommoditv,  or,  in  otiier  words,  whether  a  re*- 
mittance  of  bullion  is  Uie  most  advantageous  w^  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  dischaige  a  debt  If  a  Lon^ 
don  -merohant  owes  a  debt  of  L.100  in  Paris,  it  is 
his  interest  to  find  out  tiie  cheapest  method  of  pay- 
ing it  On  the  supposition,  that  the  real  exchange 
is  2  fcr  cent,  bdow  far,  and  that  the  expence  of  re* 
mittmg  bullion,  including  the  profit  of  the  buUion 
merchant,  is  also  2  per  cent.,  it  will  be  indifibrant  to 
the  London  merchant,  whether  he  pays  L.2  of  pre^ 
mium  for  a  bill  of  L.100  payable  in  Paris,  or  incur 
an  expenoe  of  L.2,  by  remitting  L.100  worth  of 
bullion  directly  to  that  city.  If  the  relative  prices 
of  cloth  in  Paris  and  London  axe  Sttdi,  as  would  re« 
quire  L.105  to  purohase  and  pay  the  expence  of 
sending  as  much  cloth  to  Paris  as  would  sell  for 
L.100,  he  would  undoubtedly,  prefer  buying  a  bill, 
or  exporting  bullion.  But  if>  by  incurring  an  ex- 
pence  of  L.101,  the  debtor  is  enabled  to  send  as 
much  hardwaro  to  Paris  as  would  sell  for  L.100,  he 
would  as  cettunly  prefer  paying  his  debt  by  an'  ex- 
portation of  hardwaro.  By  doing  so,  he  would  save 
1  per  cent,  more  than  if  he  had  bought  a  foreign 
bill,  or  remitted  bullion,  and  2  per  cent,  more  than 
if  he  had  exported  cloA.  If  there  had  been  any 
other  commodity  whose  exportation  would  ham  been 
Be 
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ktwmoUL  have 


k  m  pre- 


dmelbre,  dut  the  caputUlion  of 
ImilioB  ii  R^oialed  bjr  fnninly  the  nne  principles 
woich  fggriiate  die  export  md  iinpart  of  other  coai- 
aH»£aeL  It  is  csportod  when  its  exportaiiao  is 
wmatA  adtaiiljige— s;  that  is»  when  it  is  les  Talojible 
jt  hoBK,  and  more  Taisable  dbroed,  than  mdj  other 
cwHnnrtity;  and  it  annot  pnawMy  be  otherwiae 
The  faalaiioe  of  paynents  might  be  a 
_  i  a  pfltticiilar  euKuiiiy,  with* 
the  cnartatioo  of  a  single  oanoe  of 
So  mnmMnt  woold  leont  L.100  worth 
of  goLd  at  silTcr  from  England  to  disdiarge  a  debt 
in  P^Mia,  if  he  CBokl  invest  L.99*  L.9S>  or  any 
siBBiIer  SBB  SI  aDjr  other  sneoes  of  mercbaiidise 
which,  exdtnrve  of  expenoea,  would  sril  in  Franoe 
£ar  L.100.  The  merchant  who  deals  in  the  pre- 
cioas  metal  is,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  as  moch  rai- 
der the  influenre  of  sdf^nteiest,  as  die  merchant 
who  deals  in  oodSee  or  indigo.  Bat  what  merchant 
would  attempt  to  discharge  a  foreign  debt,  by  ex- 
portii^  oodSee  which  cost  L.100,  when  he  might 
cftct  the  same  object  by  sending  abroad  indigo 
which  cost  only  L.95?  No  person  in  his  senses 
woald  enMxt  a  hat  to  be  hold  for  208^  prorid- 
ed  he  oookl  sdl  it  at  home  for  a  gioMB/  nor  woald 
any  person  export  an  oonoe  of  boOion,  if  its  ▼aloe 
W9A  not  iem  in  the  exporting  than  in  the  importing 
cooDtjy,  or  if  there  was  any  other  commodity,  what- 
ever that  might  be,  exported  with  greater  advan- 
tage. 

2.  It  is  in  vain  to  oontend,  that,  by  petmitting 
an  nmestricted  freedom  of  tnde,  a  particular  state 
might  become  indebted  to  another,  which  had  no 
demand  far  any  species  of  ordinary  merdiandise,  and 
which  woald  only  accept  of  cash  or  boUion  in  ex* 
diange  for  its  exports.  Soch  a  case  never  did,  and 
never  will  occur.  A  nation  which  is  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, most  also  be  in  want  of  other  commodities; 
for  men  only  desire  money,  because  of  its  being  the 
readiest  means  of  increasing  their  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  enjoymentB  of  life.  The  ex« 
treme  variety,  too,  in  the  soil  and  climate,  in  the 
powers  and  perfection  of  the  machinery,  and  in  the 
skill  and  industiy  of  the  artisans  belooging  to  differ- 
ent countries,  must  always  occasion  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  real  price  of  their  commodities. 
But  until  the  cost  of  production  shall  have  been  equal- 
ised, there  must  always  be  a  deooand  in  one  coun- 
try for  those  commodities  which  can  be  produced 
cheaper  in  another ;  and  until  the  desire  to  accumu- 
late shall  be  banished  (ram  the  human  breast,  there 
must  always  be  an  inclination  to  import  commodities 
from  those  countries,  where  their  exchangeable  vdue 
is  least  to  where  it  is  greatest 

3.  In  treating  of  the  nominal  exchaiu^,  we  en- 
deavoured to  3kaw,  that  it  is  impossib^  that  any 
country  should  be  able,  for  any  length  of  time,  to 
import  or  export  a  greater  quantity  of  bullion,  than 
would  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  value  of  bullion 
in  that  country,  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  value  of 


bollian  in  other 

dung,  to  have  the  real 

voonbie  or  nn&voardile. 

isstricdy  tme  in 

it  is  incorrect  when  die 

country  only  is 

ample,  may  moslandj  have  the  exchange  in  her  fit- 


whidi  is  the  same     to/ 
schange  either  highly  fa-  ^*^^ 
Botalthough  this  principle  ' 
to  its  aggreeaU  exchanges, 
of  its  exchange  with  one 
Great  Britain,  fbr  ex- 


voor  witn  Fortogal,  provided  she  has  it  constantly, 
and  to  an  eqaal  extent,  against  her  with  the  East 
Indies,  or  same  other  umnuj.  ''  She  may,"  to  use 
die  words  of  Mr  Ricardo,  **  be  importing  from  the 
north  the  bullion  whidi  die  is  esportiDg  to  the 
south.  She  amy  be  collecting  it  from  countries, 
where  it  is  rdativdy  abundant,  fbr  others,  where  it 
is  relatively  scarce,  or  where,  from  some  narticular 
causes,  it  is  in  great  demand.  Spain,  wno  is  the 
great  importer  m  boDion  fiom  America,  can  never 
have  an  unfavourable  exchange  widi  her  colonies; 
and  as  die  moat  distribate  the  bullion  she  receives 
amoi^  the  difccnt  nations  of  the  world,  she  can 
seldom  have  a  frvoorahle  exdiange  with  the  coun- 
tries with  whidi  die  trades.** 

It  was  by  this  prindple  diat  Lord  King  ingeni- 
ously, and,  we  thmk,  successfully  aooountmi  for  the 
nearly  continued  &voarable  exdiange  between  this 
country  and  Hambaigh,  fiom  1770  to  17£^.  His 
Lordship  showed  that  die  importation  of  bidlion  fiom 
Hamburgh  and  other  countries  was  only  eouivalent 
to  the  quantity  eaqxated  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
consumed  at  home ;  diat  the  demand  corresponded 
to  the  supply,  and  conseqoendy  that  its  relative  va- 
lue remamed  stationary.  The  extraordinary  influx 
of  bullion  into  this  country  fWaoi  the  Continent  at 
the  era  of  the  restriction,  and  the  very  favourable 
state  of  the  exdiange,  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  to  the  then  reduction  in  the  issues 
of  Bulk  paper,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  gold 
currency  caused  by  the  hoarding  of  guineas,  &c.  In 
1797  and  1798,  above  Jne  millions  of  guineas  were 
coined  at  the  mint;  and  this  extraordinary  demand  for 
gdd  is  of  itself  abundandy  snffident  to  account  for 
the  very  fiivoursble  exchange  of  that  period,  and  for 
the  lei4[th  of  time  which  it  oontinued.  But,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  demand  for  gold  bullion  for  the 
mint  had  been  thus  increased,  the  demand  for  silver 
bullion,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  by  the  East 
India  Company,  had  also  been  proportionably  aug- 
mented. In  1795,  the  quantity  exported  on  account 
of  the  Company,  and  of  private  persons,  amounted 
to  only  .  151,795  ounces. 

In  1796,  to  J?90,777 

1797,  .  962,880 

1798,  .     3,565,691 

1799,  7,287,327 

From  this  period,  die  exportation  of  silver  to  the 
East  Indies  was  very  mndi  reduced;  and,  in  the 
vears  in  which  the  exchange  was  most  unfitvourable. 
It  had  almost  entirdy  ceased. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  extraordinary  impart»- 
tion  of  bullion  finom  Hamburgh  in  1797  and  1798 
affording,  as  Mr  Bosanqnet  and  others  have  sup- 


«  See  Reply  to  Mr  Bosanquefs  Observaiions  on  the  EepoH  of  the  Bullion  Comrnittee,  p.  17; 
best  pamphleU  that  has  ever  been  published  on  die  subject  of  Exchange. 
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Real  posed)  a  practical  proof  of  the  tsillacy  of  the  opinion 
Exchange,  of  those  who  contend  that  it  is  impossiblcj  for  any 
^-"y^^  length  of  time,  to  destroy  the  natural  equilibrium  in 
the  value  of  bullion  in  different  countries,  it  is  in  it- 
self a  striking  example  of  its  truth.  Without  this  in« 
flux  of  bullion,  its  value,  in  this  country,  could  not 
have  maintained  its  proper  relation  to  its  value  in 
other  countries.  We  imported  bullion,  because,  ow- 
ing to  Uie  reduction  of  our  paper  currency,  and  the 
increased  demand  by  the  East  India  Company,  its 
value  was  rendered  higher  here  than  in  the  Conti- 
nent; and,  consequenUy,  because  the  Continental 
merchants  found  it  advantageous  to  send  bullion  to 
this  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have 
sent  com,  or  any  other  commodity  for  which  there 
was  an  unusual  demand  in  Great  Britain.  For,  how« 
ever  favourable  the  real  exchange  between  Ham- 
burgh and  London  might  have  been  to  the  latter,  we 
ohould  not  have  imported  a  single  ounce  of  bullion 
had  it  not  been,  at  the  time,  the  most  advantageous 
article  with  which  Hamburgh  could  discharge  its 
debt  to  London. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  arguments,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  is  physically  im- 
possible the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Customhouse  Returns,  can  be  paid  in 
bullion.  Every  country  in  the  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  United  States,  has  its  favourable 
balance ;  and,  of  course,  they  must  be  paid  by  an 
annual  influx  of  bullion  from  the  mines  correspond- 
ent to  their  aggregate  amount.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  entire  produce  of  the  mines,  though  it 
were  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  would  be  in- 
sufficient for  this  purpose !  This,  of  itself,  is  deci- 
sive of  the  degree  of  oredit  which  ought  to  be  a^ 
tached  to  the  commoply  received  opinions  on  this 
subject 

5.  In  the  last  place,  the  profit  on  our  transac- 
tions with  foreigners  consists  not  in  the  quantity  of 
bullion  imported  from  abroad;  but  in  *'  the  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  entire  imports  over  the  vidue  of 
the  entire  exports."  If  in  return  for  an  exporta^ 
tion  of  commodities  worth  ten  or  /wen/y  millions, 
we  import  commodities  ynxihJifUen  or  thirhf,  we 
shall,  provided  money  has  not  altered  in  value,  gain 
50  per  cent,  by  the  transaction,  and  that  although  the 
exports  should  have  consisted  entirely  of  bullion, 
and  the  imports  of  com,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  prejudice  that  would  induce  us  to  import 
bullion  rather  than  any  other  commodity.  But  what- 
ever the  partisans  of  the  exclusive  system  may  say  a- 
bout  its  being  s^  preferable  product,  a  marchandUe  par 
excellence,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  will  never  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  exports  or  imports,  while  there  is 
any  other  commodity  i^hatever  with  which  to  carry 
on  trade  that  will  yield  a  larger  profit 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  inst^  of  being  any  proof  of  an  advanta- 
geous commerce,  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  re- 
verse;— that  a  commercial  country  may,  and  almost 
alwa3rs  does,  import  commodities  of  a  greater  value 
than  it  exports,  without  rendering  itself  indebted  to 
foreigners : — And  that,  when  a  balance  of  debt  has 
been  contracted,  that  is,  ,]when  the  sum  patfoble  to 
foreigners  for  the  commodities  imported  from  abroad 


is  greater  than  the  sum  receivable  Jrom  them  for  the     Real 
commodities  they  export,  the  balance  will  not  be  paid  £xc>i«ng«- 
by  an  exportation  of  bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the  '—  t  "-^ 
creditor  country,  unless  bullion  be  the  most  profitable 
article  of  export. 

We  have,  in  the  previous  section,  shown  that  flue-  Efiect  of 
tuations  in  the  nominal  exchange  have  no  effect  on  ?"^'$^y 
foreign  trade.    When  the  currency  is  ^^P^^ciated,  ^^^^^^^ 
the  premium  which  the  exporter  of  commodities  de-  ^^  Pon^ 
rives  from  the  sale  oi  the  bill  drawn  on  his  corre-  Trade, 
spondent  abroad,  is  only  equivalent  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  goods  exported,  occasioned  by 
this  depreciation.     But  when  the  premium  on  a  fo- 
reign bill  is  a  consequence  not  of  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  money,  but  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  bills, 
there  is  no  rise  of  prices ;  and  in  these  circumstan- 
ces the  unfavourable  exchange  undoubtedly  operates 
as  a  stimulus  to  exportation.     As  soon  as  the  real 
exchange  diyerj^s  from  par,  the  mere  inspection  of 
a  price  current  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
cmerations  of  the  merclumt     If  it  is  un^vourable, 
the  premium  which  the  exporter  will  receive  on  the 
sale  of  his  bill  must  be  included  in  the  estimate  of 
the  profit  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  transaction. 
The  greater  that  premium  the  less  will  be  the  differ- 
ence of  prices  necessary  to  induce  him  to  export  And 
hence  an  un&vourable  real  exchanpe  has  an  effect 
exactly  the  same  with  what  would  be  produced  by 
granting  a  bounty  on  exportation  equal  to  the  pro^ 
mium  on  foreign  bills. 

,  But  for  the  same  reason  that  an  unfavourable  real 
exchange  increases  exportation,  it  must  proportion- 
ably  diminish  importation.  When  the  exchange  is 
really  unfavourable,  the  price  of  commodities  im- 
ported from  abroad  must  be  so  much  lower  than 
their  price  at  home,  as  not  merely  to  afford,  exclu- 
sive of  expences,  Uie  ordinary  profit  of  stock  oh 
their  sale,  but  also  to  compensate  for  the  premium 
which  the  impcnrter  must  pay  for  a  foreisn  bill  if  he 
remits  one  to  his  correspondent,  or  for  the  discount, 
added  to  the  invoice  price,  if  his  correspondent  draws 
upon  him.  A  much  less  quantity  of  foreign  goods 
will,  therefore,  suit  our  market  when  the  reS  ex« 
change  is  unfiivourable,  and  fewer  payments  having 
to  be  made  abroad,  the  competition  for  foreign  bills 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  real  exchange  rendered 
proportionably  fiivourable.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  a  favourable  real  exchangee  must 
operate  as  dut^  on  exportation,  and  as  a  bounty  on 
importation. 

It  is  thus  that  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange 
have  a  necessary  tendency  to  correct  themselves. 
They  can  never,  for  any  considerable  period,  exceed 
the  expence  of  transmitting  bullion  from  the  debtor 
to  the  creditcnr  country.  But  the  exchange  cannot 
continue  either  permanently  &vourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  this  extent*  When  favourable,  it  corrects  it- 
self by  restricting  exportation  and  facilitating  impor>« 
tation,  and  when  unavounible,  it  produces  uie  same 
effect  bj  giving  an  unusual  stimulus  to  exportation, 
and  by  tluowing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  importation. 
The  tme  par  &rms  the  centre  of  tiiese  oscillations, 
and  although  the  thousand  circiimstances  which  are 
daily  and  l^urly  affecting  the  state  of  debt  and  cre« 
dit,  prevent  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  ftom 
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baof  ftfc— ^M*  dvcr  pnciRljr  it  por,  iti  fluctmlionBt 
wlKther  on  the  one  ride  cr  the  odier,  ate  ooofined 
'  whliiii  certain  limito,  and  luif<e  a  cenatant  tendency 
todioppear. 

This  nataral  tendency  which  the  exdumge  has  to 

correct  itself,  is  poweifdlly  assisted  by  the  opentions 

of  thebiU  mermants. 

Tht  apa^     England,  for  example,  might  owe  a  large  excess 

>^J^  of  debt  to  Amsterdam,  yet,  as  the  aggr^ate  amoont 

^       of  the  debts  dwe  by  a  oonmiercial  country,  is  gene- 

^laDy  balanced  by  Uie  amount  of  those  which  it  has 

to  reorive,  the  deficiency  of  biUs  tm  Amsterdam  in 

London  would  most  probably  be  compensated  by  a 

^iiBmm  ths proportionable  lednnaancy  of  them  m  some  other 
'^  ^^  qnatter.  Now,  it  is  the  business  of  the  merchants 
who  dnl  in  bills,  in  the  same  way  as  of  those  who 
deal  in  bullion  or  any  other  commodity,  to  buy  ^em 
where  they  are  cheapest,  and  to  sdl  them  where  th^ 
are  dettest  Th^  would,  therefore,  buy  up  the  bills 
drawn  by  other  countries  on  Amsterdam,  and  dispose 
of  them  in  London ;  and  by  so  doing,  would  prevent 
any  great  ftll  in  the  price  of  biUs  on  Amsterdam  in 
those  countries  in  whidi  the  supply  exceeded  the  de- 
mand, and  any  mat  rise  in  Great  Britain  and  those 
countries  in  which  the  supply  happened  to  be  defi- 
cient. In  the  trade  between  Italy  and  this  country, 
the  bills  drawn  on  Great  Britain  amount  almost  in* 
Tariably  to  a  greater  sum  than  those  drawn  on  Italy. 
The  bill  merdiants,  however,  by  buying  up  tlw  ex« 
cess  of  the  Italian  bflls  on  London,  and  selling  them 
in  France,  Holland,  and  other  countries  indebted  to 
England,  prevent  the  real  exdiange  finom  ever  be- 
coming veiy  much  depressed. 
eF*.  An  unusual  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  com,  or 
of  any  other  artide  of  prime  necessity,  the  demand 
for  which  could  not  be  immediately  contracted,  by 
TTT.^fSr  causing  a  sudden  augmentation  of  the  imports  ftam 
1^  00  tbJ  abroad  must  always  materially  affect  the  state  of 
Exdiaiige.  ddit  nnd  credit  with  foreign  countries,  and  depress 
the  excfaan^.  In  time  of  war  the  balance  of  pay« 
ments  is  liable  to  be  still  further  deranged ;  the  a- 
niount  of  the  bills  drawn  on  a  country  canying  on 
foreign  hostilities,  being  incretted  by  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  the  armaments  abroad  and  of  subsidies  to 
foreign  powers.  But  neither  the  conjoined  nor  se- 
parate influence  of  both  or  either  of  these  causes, 
can  exert  any  permanent  influence  on  the  exchange. 
A  sudden  increase  in  the  accustomed  supply  of  l^, 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  by  glutting  the  market, 
occasion  their  selling  at  a  discount;  but  this  effect 
ean  only  be  of  a  very  tempoiwy  duration.  The  un- 
usual fiueQities  which  are  then  aflbrded  ibr  the  ex- 
portation of  manufactured  produce  to  the  foreim 
market,  and  die  difficulties  which  are  thrown  in&e 
way  of  importation,  never  fail  speedily  to  bring  the 
real  exchange  to  par. 

In  a  period  of  profound  peace  we  may,  by  export- 
ing an  excess  of  raw  or  manufactured  produce,  over- 
load the  foreign  market,  and  occasion  sudi  a  de«i 
dine  in  the  price  of  British  goods  abroad,  as  to  ren- 
der the  imported  less  valuable  than  the  exported 
commodities  with  which  they  have  been  puroiased. 
But  such  a  state  of  things  must  speedily  operate  its 
own  cure.  The  distress  which  it  necessarily  oc- 
otaions  would  lead  to  an  immediate  dlmkiution  of 


and  the  supply  of  British  commodities  in    hti 
the  ibreign  mariiet  bong  thus  rendered  more  nearly  E^^ 
commensurate  with  tl£  demand,  they  would,  of^nr^ 
course,  sell  for  an  adequate  profit,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  entire  value  of  the  imports  would  agsin 
exceed,  as  it  always  ought  to  do,  the  entire  value  of 
the  exports.     But  whoever  a  country  has  a  large 
fiMfeign  expenditure  to  sustain,  its  exports  must  be 
proportionably  augmented.     Such  an  expenditure 
can  only  be  discharged  either  by  the  Government 
directly  sending  abroad  an  equivalent  amount  of 
commodities,  or  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
on  account  of  produce  exported  by  private  indivi- 
duals.   Supposing  the  foreign  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  late  war  to  nave  amounted  to 
ten  or  twenty  millions  a-year,  it  is  evident  .we  must 
have  annually  exported  an  equal  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  land,  capital,  and  labour,  for  which  pay- 
ment would  be  recdved,  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
by  a  corresponding  importation  of  fordgn  common 
dities,  but  from  the  treasury  at  home.    This  is  strict- 
ly true,  even  though  it  were  admitted  that  the  ex- 
penditure had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  entirely 
discharged  by  remittances  of  bullion;  for  the  in- 
creased suppiy  of  bullion  which  would  thus  have 
been  required,  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  an 
equally  increased  exportation  of  other  produce  to 
the  countries  possessed  of  mines,  or  from  which  it 
could  be  advantageously  imported.    Fordgn  expen* 
diture  increases  me  amount  of  the  exports  preasdy 
in  proportion  to  its  own  amount,  and  is  therefore 
incapable  of  exerting  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
exchange. 

Thus,  it  appears  thatajB;reat  excess  of  exports,  in^ 
stead  of  being  any  criterion  of  increadng  wedth  at 
home,  is  only  a  certain  indication  of  great  expendi- 
ture abroad.  "  When,"  says  Mr  Wheatley,  "  Uie  ex- 
ports exceed  the  impcnts,  as  thev  must  do  when  there 
IS  a  large  fordgn  expenditure,  the  equi vdents  for  the 
excess  are  recdved  abroad  in  as  full  and  ample  a  man- 
ner as  if  the  produce  which  they  purchased  were  ac- 
tudly  imported  and  entered  in  the  customhouse  books, 
and  afterwards  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  for  consump- 
tion. But  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not  bdng 
inserted  in  the  customhouse  entries  as  value  re- 
cdved agdnst  the  produce  exported  for  its  pay- 
ment, the  latter  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  favourable 
balance,  when  it  is  in  ledity  exported  to  liquidate  a 
balance  against  us."  (Wheatley  On  the  Theory  of 
Money,  p.  219.) 

But  however  condudve  this  reasoning  may  appear,  Cuie<tf  the 
it  has,  nevertheless,  been  strenuously  contended  ^^|^|L^ 
it  is  at  variance  with  the  fact;  and  that  the  rise  of?'^JJ*^ 
the  exchange  in  autumn  1814,  and  its  restoration  to  iqiq 
par  in  18  lo,  when  the  restriction  on  cash  payments 
was  in  ftiU  operation,  is  a  practical  and  convindng 
proof  that  its  previous  dapresnon  had  been  a  conse- 
quence not  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  but 
of  die  excesdve  supply  of  bills  on  London  in  the 
fordffn  market,  occasioned  by  the  expendve  contest 
in  which  we  were  then  engaged.    According  to  our 
view  of  the  matter,  however,  this  Act  leads  to  a  pre- 
dsdy  opposite  condudon.     It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  us 
that  the  exdiange  came  to  par,  while  the  restriction 
act  was  unrepeded*     It  was  never  contendedi  that 
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B««l  the  simple  fact  of  such  a  law  being  in  eadstenoe, 
^BadiAiigfl.  could  have  any  effect  in  dq>reciatin^  the  can^ncj. 
>— p  y  *<i/  jii0  restriction  va80ondemned>  and  justly  condemn- 
ed, because  it  enaUtd  the  Bank  of  England  todehige 
the  country  with  paper.  If  the  Bank  had  never 
abused  that  power^^f  the  proprietors  had  sacrificed 
IhAt  own  direct,  nalpable,  and  mdividuail  interests  to 
those  of  the  pubHc,  and  bad  constantly  kept  their 
paper  on  a  level  with  bulliofi,  llie  restriction  act, 
though  unwise,  would,  as  to  consequences,  have  been 
the  same  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  The  question  is 
tiot;  therefore,  whether  the  exchange  came  to  par 
while  the  restriction  continued,  but  whether  U  came 
to  PAR,  nfhUe  as  many  notes  circulated  as  in  the  period 
of  its  greatest  depression  ?  If  tliis  could  be  snown, 
.  and  if  it  could  also  be  shown  that  the  effective  de- 
mand for  paper  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  been  pro- 
portionably  mcreased,  the  argument  would  be  con- 
clusive; and  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
a  great  comparative  increase  of  paper  money  has  no 
tendency  to  diminish  its  value,  or  to  render  the  no- 
imnal  exchange  unfavourable. 

But  it  woiud  be  worse  than  idle  to  set  about  prov- 
ing by  ailment  a  &ct  so  notorious  as  the  prodi- 
gious diminution  of  bank  ^paper  in  1814,  1815,  and 
1816.  In  that  period  above  240  country  banks  be- 
came altogether  bankrupt,  or  at  least  Stopped  pay- 
ments; and  the  issues  of  the  remainder  were  veiy 
much  diminished.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated, that,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  alone,  above 
three  millions  of  bank  paper  had  been .  withdrawn 
ftam  circulation;  and  the  total  diminution  of  the 
currency  during  the  three  years  in  question  has  sel- 
dom been  estimated  at  less  than  sixteen  or  twenty 
millions,  though  it  probably  amounted  to  a  great 
deal  more.  Mr  Homer,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
whose  information  cinnot  be  called  in  question,  made 
the  following  statement  on  this  subject,  in  his  place 
in  Pariiament: 

'*  From  inquiries  he  had  made,  and  from  the  ac- 
counts on  the  table,  he  was  convinced  that  a  greater 
and  more  sudden  reductim  cf  the  circuiaiing  me^nm 
had  never  taken  jdace  in  aity  country  than  had  taken 
place  since  the  peace  in  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  reductions  that  had  *taken  place  in 
Prance  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  assignats.  The  reduction  of  the 
currency  had  originatoi  in  the  previous  ftll  of  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce.  That  ftU  had  pro- 
duced a  desti^iction  of  country-bank  paper,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  would  not  have  been  thought  possible, 
without  more  ruin  than  had  actuallv  ensued.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  also  restricted  its  issues.  As 
appeared  by  the  accounts  recently  presented,  the 
average  amount  of  its  currency  was  not,  during  the 
last  year,  more  than  between  L.25,000,000  and 
L.26,000,000;  while  two  years  ago  it  had  been 
nearer  L.S9,000,000,  and  at  one  time  even  amount- 
ed to  L.S1,000,000.  But  without  looking  to  the 
diminution  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  the  reduction 
of  the  ooontry  paper  was  enough  to  account  for 
the  rise  which  had  taken  plara  in  the  exchange." 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  exdiange 
eominff  to  par  in  1815  and  1816.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  wim  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  was  entirely 


a  consequence  of  the  increased  Valufe  of  <fta  ciDN     R«al 
reney,  caused  by  the  sudden  reduction  of  its  quan-  l^lMa**- 
tity.    Instead,  therefore,  of  being  at  Variance  with  ^'*^^"*' 
tlie  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  elud- 
dale,  this  fact  affords  the  strongest  possible  confirm 
mation  of  their  perfect  correctness.     And  having 
been  sanctioned  by  the  fullest  experience,  they  may 
now  be  considered  ss  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil  and  dispute. 

An  objection  of  a  different  sort  has  been  made  by 
a  very  able  economist  to  another  part  of  the  theory 
maintained  in  this  section,  of  which  it  will  here  be 
proper  to  take  some  notice. 

When  the  exdiange  becomes  un&vourable,  the  RefboitiDa 
premium,  procured  by  the  sale  of  the  bill  drawn  an^f  tbe  opi- 
a  foreign  merchant  to  whom  bullion  has  been  con-  °**^'  ***** 
signed,  is  no  greater  than  would  have  been  obtained  unfi^o^ 
by  consigning,  to  him  a  quantity  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  able  real 
indigo,  &c,,  of  equal  value.    An  nnfkvourable  reo/Exchaoge, 
exchange  wiU  permit  a  merchant  to  export  commo-  Commodi- 
dities  which  could  not  be  exported  were  the  real  ex-  ^  ^  ^' 
change  at  par,  at  &vouraf))e ;  but  the  advant^e  still  ^^  ^ 
remains  of  exporting  those  commodities  in  prefer- «re  exported 
ence^  whose  price  in  the  country  from  which  they  in  prefer- 
are  exported,  compared  with  thor  price  in  the  coun-  ^^^  ^ 
try  into  whidi  they  are  imported,  is  lowest     Sup*^*'** 
pose,  for  example,  that  the  expence  of  transmitting 
bullion  from  tnis  country  to  France  is  three  per  cent 
that  the  real  exchange  is  Jour  per  cent,  against  us, 
that  the  price  of  buuion  is  the  same  in  lx»th  coun- 
tries, anil  that  cofiee,  exclusive  of  the  expence  of 
carriage,  is  really  worth  four  per  cent,    more  in 
France  than  in  England.     In  such  a  case,  it  is  ob- 
vious, die  exporter  of  bullion  would  realize  only  a 
profit  of  one  per  cent,,  while  the  exporters  of  coffee 
would  realise,  inclusive  of  the  premium  on  the  sale  of 
the  forei^  bill,  a  profit  of  seven  per  cent.    And  hence 
the  opinion  maintained  by  Colonel  Torrens  (Compa^ 
raiive  Estimate,  ^v-),  that  when  the  exchlmge  becomes 
unfavourable,  those  commodities  which  contain  ihe 
greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk,  or  on  which  the 
expence  of  carriage  is  least,  would  be  exported  in 
preforence,  appears  to  rest  on  no  good  foundation. 
The  relative  value  of  the  commodities  which  nations 
trading  together  are  in  the  habit  of  exporting  and 
importing,  is  regulated  not  merely  by  the  cost  of 
their  production,  but  also  bv  the  expence  necessarily 
incurred  in  canying  them  mm  where  they  are  pro* 
duced  to  where  they  are  consumed.     If  &reat  Bri- 
tain were  in  the  constant  habit  of  supplying  France 
with  com  and  bullion,  the  average  price  of  com  in 
France,  because  of  the  expence  required  to  convey 
it  to  this  country,  would  plainly  be  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  Britain,  while,  because  of 
the  comparative  facility  with  which  bullion  might 
be  transported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  its  vuue 
in  Paris  would  not  exceed  its  value  in  London  more 
than  2  or  S  per  cent.    Now,  supj^ing,  that  when  the 

f  rices  of  both  com  and  btJlion  in  Groat  Britain  and 
'ranee  are  adjusted  according  to  their  natural  pro- 
portions, the  real  exchange  becomes  unfavourable  to 
this  country,  it  is  dear,  ttiat  this  fall  in  the  exchange 
can  give  no  advantage  to  the  exporters  of  bullion 
more  than  it  gives  to  the  exporters  of  com.  The 
rise  m  the  pnce  of  fomgn  billa  does  not  increase 
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%bk  cxpsraDfln  cbbcv  ik  coni 

Itksfw  die  eoit  of  prodacbup  «d  of 

lln  iVi^rMiiMi  iif  tfr  fTfhinjT,  thr  cspotter  of  Inl- 
lioD,  cfoadlj  w^  tke  exporter  of  oora,  will  doiTe  a 
finMD  the  aik  of  Ifae  bOl  dnwn  on  lot  oar- 
ibfoad.  Bat  tbere  can  be  no  poHiUe 
to  export  bnlliaa  in  piifinnce  toeam^ 
the  real  price  of  bollion  dionld  incwir  UMve 
npidlj  in  Fnnee,  or  dedine  more  npifflj  in  Great 
Brrtaniy  tiMB  the  ical  price  of  oom. 

Whateter^  tfaerefiae,  maj  be  the  dqirevion  of 
the  cxcfaan^^  the  neidianty  as  ni  evcij  other 
adecU  thoae  uanwiiiliiiii  for  oqioctation,  tHncfa 
wiD,  cxdaave  of  the  pronnm,  jidd  thegicalest 
fRifit  on  thdr  Mfe,  If  bnlHfln  is  one  of  thew  eom- 
ao&iea»  it  willy  of  eonrae,  be  exported,  if  not,  not. 
Boffion,  howercr,  is  of  all  other  aanmodities  that  of 
adnch  the  nliitire  value  appiUMhes  nearest  to  an 
in  diftrent  eonntrie^  and  hcneeitis  the 
likeijr  to  be  exported 'daring  an  mi&voarable 
cxdianceu  Hie  demand  fiv  bollion  is  oompaiatiTe- 
]j  steady,  and  no  gieat  soqilns  qnantztj  ooold  be 
inported  into  one  ooontry  without  fedncmg  its  t»< 
lo^  or  exported  from  another  withoot  raising  its  va- 
lo^  so  as  to  anfit  it  eithsr  iat  exputtidion  or  import- 
ation. A  very  Mnall  part  only  of  an  nnfiivoinable 
V^— ■'^  is  ercr  paid  in  bullion.  The  operations  of 
the  boOian  merdiant  are  diieiiy  confined  tothedis- 
tribotion  of  die  fiesh  supplies  wliidi  are  annually 
dog  from  the  mines  proportionaUy  to  the  efiecdre 
demand  of  different  oDuntries.  Its  price  is  too  in- 
Tariable;^  of,  whidi  is  the  asme  thing,  its  supply  and 
demand  are  too  constant,  ta  admit  of  its  ever  be- 
comii^  an  important  article  in  the  tiade  between 
any  two  countries,  neither  of  which  are  in  patacsaion 
<xf  mines. 

In  corroboration  of  tins  argument,  we  may  men- 
tion that,  according  to  the  oflkial  statement  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  ^ipesn  thst 
tbeexpences  incurred  by  this  country  on  account 
of  the  armies  acting  in  Portugal  and  ^lain  during 
the  fi>llowing  years,  were  as  under: 


In  1008, 

9, 
10, 
11, 

1^,903,540 
2,450,936 
6,066,021 
3,906,700 

12,  \ 

31,767,794 

u/ 

IS, ^ 

Of  which,  according  to  the  same  offidal  statement, 
only  the  following  sums  were  remitted  in  coin  or 
bullion: 


In  1808, 

9, 

10, 

11, 

12,1 


L^,86l,889 
461,926 
697,675 
748,055 

3,284,435 


1813  and  1814,  not  soare  than  1.300,000  was  aent  CoBpttad 
in  bulbflB,  the  rest  beii^  made  ip  by  the  export*- 
tioB  Ok  m^nuuctaued  coods  and  wifff^ 
(^lidMvf^  JZ^new,  VflLXXVI.p.l5«u)  thehigh 
nwketprioeofgQSd  and  sflrer  m  1809,1810,  &c. 
could  not,  therdbre,  be  owing  to  die  purdiaaes  made 
fay  Govcnmient,  fiir  they  were  not  giesler  than  the 
sums  et ported  by  the  East  In£a  Company  in  1798 
and  1799,  ^^d  in  1803,  ISOi,  and  1805,  when  there 
acBcdy  any  pfn.r|<ible  riae  in  ihe  pace  of 

of  the  country  in  1809,  1810,  &&  sunk 

valiie  cumpaicd  widi  bullion,  and  was  the  true 

\  of  the  imiaTouiafale  aosKaa/  exchange  of  that. 


Of  theaumof/^millioiu  Toted  to  our  allies  in 


Section  IIL— GiMpalaf  Excham^ 

llaring  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  manner  Computed 
in  winch  varistions  in  the  comparative  value  of  the£«l»or' 
currencies  of  nations  trading  together,  and  in  the 
supply  and  demand  lor  bills,  sepantdy  affect  the  ex- 
change;, it  now  only  remains  to  ascertain  dieir  com- 
bined ^fecL  It  is  on  this  diat  the  camp^Oei,  or  ac- 
tual course  of  exchange  <lfpciida» 

From  what  we  have  alrmdy  stated,  it  must  be  ob-^The  com. 
vious,  that  when  the  nominal  and  teal  exchange  are  po<ed  ^- 
both  fiivourable,  or  both  unfiivdUiable,  die  cotmOed^*'^'^^. 
exchange  will  express  their  jaat/  and  that  when  Uie*^^  °' 
one  is  &vouraUe  and  the  other  unfiivonraMe,  it  will  j^f^,  or  the 
their  diferemce*  Affertaa  of 

for  example,  the  cmrcncy  of  Great  Bri-die  real  and 
tain  is  of  the  mint  standard  and  purity,  and  the  cur-  ^"^^^ 
rcncy  of  Frsnce  5  per  cemL  degraded,  the  aosmui/  ^^=°*°S^ 
exdnnge  will  be  5  per  cemL  in  fiivour  of  this  country. 
But  the  real  exchange  mi^,  at  the  same  time,  be 
eidier  fiivourable  or  unikvouraUe.    If  it  be  also  fa- 
vourable to  the  extent  of  1,  2,  3,  &cl  per  cetU.  the 
computed  exdiange  will  be  6,  7,  8,  &c.  per  cemt.  in 
fiivoor  of  dus  country.     And,  on  the  otnier  hand,  if 
it  is  unfitvouraUe  to  the  extent  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.  per 
eenL  the  computed  exchange  will  be  only  4,  3, 2,  &c 
fer  cent,  in  our  fiivour.    When  the  red  exchange  is 
m  &vour  of  a  pardcnlar  country,  provided  the  noaii- 
ao/ exchange  be  equally  against  it,  theotNupalsd  ex- 
change will  be  at  par,  and  vice  versa^. 

A  comparison  of  the  mariLct  with  the  mint  price 
of  bullion,  affiirds  the  best  criterion  wherry  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  exchange  at  any  particular 
period.  When  no  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the 
trade  in  the  precious  metak,  the  excess  of  the  mar- 
ket over  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  affords  a  pretty 
accurate  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
If  die  market  and  mint  price  of  buHion  at  Fsiis  and 
London  exacdy  corresponded,  ttid  if  the  value  of 
bullion  was  the  same  in  both  countries,  the  nominal 
exchange  would  be  at  par;  and  whatever  fluctua- 
tions the  computed  exchange  might  exhibit,  must 
be  traced  to  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange,  or 
which  is  the  same  diing,  in  the  supply  and  demand 
for  bDl&  If,  when  the  market  price  of  bullion  in 
Paris  is  equal  to  its  mint  price,  it  exceeds  it  10  per- 
cent, in  London,  it  is  a  proof  Uiat  our  currency  is  10 
per  cent,  depredated,  and  consequendy  the  nominal 
exchange  between  Paris  and  London  mutt  be  10  jpcn 
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Computed  c6nL  against  the  latter.  Instead,  however  of  the 
EzchAoge.  computed,  or  actual  course  of  exchange^  being  10  per 
^*"  Y  ™^  cenL  against  London,  it  may  either  be  against  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  or  in  its  favour.  ^  It  will  be 
more  against  it  provided  the  real  ^change  is  also 
unfavourable,^t  will  be  less  against  it  provided  the 
real  exchange  be  in  favour  cf  London,  though  to  a 
less  extent  uuui  the  adverse  nominal  exchange, — and 
it  will  be  in  fiivour  of  London,  should  the  favour- 
able real  exceed  the  un&vourable  nominal  exchange. 
Thus,  if  while  the  value  of  British  was  10  per  cent, 
less  than  the  value  of  French  currency,  the  ixmpul" 
ed  or  actual  course  of  exchange  between  Paris  and 
London  was  12  or  15  per  cent,  against  the  latter,  it 
would  show  that  the  real  exchange  was  also  against 
this  country  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  computea  exchanse  was 
only  5  or  6  per  ixnt.  against  London,  it  would  show 
'  that  the  reM  exchange  was  4  or  5  per  cent,  in  its  fa- 
vouTp  and  so  on, 

it  has  already  been  shown,  that,  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  question  of  exchange  is  involved,  the  differ- 
eqces  between  the  value  ofbullion  in  different  coun- 
tries  are  limited  by  the  expence  of  transit  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  And  h^ice,  by  ascertaining  whe- 
ther a  particular  country  is  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
or  importing  bullion  to  or  from  other  countries,  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  its  comparative  value  in 
these  countries.  Supposinf^,  for  example,  that  the 
expence  of  conveying  bulhoii  fhxn  this  country  to 
France,  including  the  profits  of  the  bullion  dealer, 
is  equivalent  to  2  per  cent,,  it  is  clear,  inasmuch  as 
bullion  is  only  exported  to  Jind  iU  level,  that  when- 
ever our  meri^nts  b^^  to  export  bullion  to  France, 
its  value  there  must  be  2  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
England;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  import 
bullion  from  France,  its  value  in  this  country  must 
be  2  per  cent,  greater  than  its  value  in  France.  In 
judging  of  the  state  of  the  exchange  between  any 
two  countries,  this  circumstance  must  always  be  at- 
tended to.  If  no  bullion  be  passing  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  we  may  conclude  that  its  value  is  nearly 
the  same  in  both  countries ;  at  aH  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  difference  of  its  value  is  lest  than  ike 
expence  of  transit  On  the  supposition,  that  the  en- 
tire expence,  including  profit,  &c.  of  conveying  bul- 
lion from  Rio  Janeiro  to  London  is  5  per  cent,,  and 
that  the  London  merchants  are  importing  bullion, 
then  it  is  clear,  provided  the  real  excnange  is  at  par, 
and  that  the  currency  of  both  cities  is  at  the  Mint 
standard,  that  the  nominal,  or  which,  in  this  case,  is 
the  same  thing,  the  computed  exchange  will  be  5  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  Lonaon.  But  if  the  currency  of 
London  is  5  per  cent,  depreciated,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  market  price  of  bullion  at  London  is 
5  per  cent,  above  its  mint  price,  the  computed  ex- 
change between  it  and  Rio  Janeiro,  supposing  the 
real  exchange  to  continue  at  par,  will  obviously 
also  be  at  par.  It  may,  therefore^  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  as  soon  as  bullion  begins  to  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  the  expence  of  transit, 
provided  the  mint  and  market  price  of  bullion  in  the 
exporting  country  correspond,  will  indicate  how 
much  the  value  (2f  its  bullion  falls  short  of  the  value 
of  bullion  in  the  country  into  which  it  is  imported; 


or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  will  be  equal  to  its  un«  Campated 
favourable  nominal  exchan^;  and  that,  when  the  ^^chaage. 
market  exceeds  the  mint  pnce  a^  bullion  in  the  ex*  '— '  r  ^' 
porting  country,  the  expence  of  transit,  added  to  this 
excess,  will  give  the  total  comparative  reduction  of 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  m  that  country.  The 
converse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  country  importing 
bullion.    When  its  currency  b  of  the  mint  standard 
the  expence  of  transit  measures  the  extent  of  its  fii- 
vourable  nominal  exchange;  but  when  its  currencj 
is  relatively  redundant  or  degraded,  the  difference 
between  the  expence  of  transit  and  the  excess  of  the 
market  above  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  will  measure 
the  extent  of  the  favourable  or  un&vourable  nominal 
exchange. — It  will  be  favourable  when  the  depreda- 
tion is  less  than  the  expense  of  transit,  and  unfavcMir-  . 
able  when  it  is  greater. 

From  1809  to  1815  inclusive.  Great  Britain  con*  Sute  of  the 
tinued  to  export  gdd  and  silver  to  the  Continent.  Exchange 
During  this  period,  therefore,  we  must  add  the  ex-  ^^^^  . 
penoes  attenain^  its  transit  to  the  excess  of  the  mar-  tgu,^a„d^e 
ket  over  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  in  order  to  as-  Continent, 
certain  the  true  relative  value  of  British  currencjr,  from  1809 
and  the  state  of  the  real  exchange.    Mr  Goldsmid  to  181&. 
stated  to  the  Bullion  Committee  thist,  during  the  last- 
'five  or  six  months  of  the  year  1809,  the  expence  of 
transporting  gold  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  inclu- 
sive of  freight,   insurance,  exporter's  profits,  &c. 
varied  from  4  to  7  per  cent.    But,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  relative  value  of  bullion  in  Britain  was  at  5| 

giedium  of  4  and  7)  per  cent,  below  its  value  in 
ambur^h,  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion  exceed* 
ed  its  nnnt  price  to  the  extent  of  16  or  SO  per  cent. 
or  \h per  cent,  on  a  medium;  so  that  the  currency 
of  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  currency  ci 
Hamburgh,  which  difiered  very  little  from  its  mint 
standard,  was  really  depreciated  to  the  extent  of 
23}  per  cent.  Now,  as  it  appears  from  the  tables 
Annexed  to  this  artide,  that  the  computed  or  actual 
course  of  exchange  varied,  during  tne  same  period, 
from  19  to  21  per  cent,  against  London,  it  is 
dear  that  the  real  exchange  could  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  par.  Had  the  computed  exchange  been 
less  unfavourable,' it  would  have  shown  that  the  real 
exchange  was  in  favour  of  London;  had  it  been 
more  unfavourable,  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
^own  that  die  real  exchange  was  decidedly  against 
London. 

Provided  an  accurate  account  could  be  obtained  Giasct  of 

of  the  expence  attending  the  transit  of  bullion  firom  ^  ^JSFS^{ 

this  country  to  the  Continent  during  the  subsequent  j^^j^JJjJ' 

years  of  the  war,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  bcioiQ  j^  ' 


years 

found,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  depression 
of  the  nominal,  that  the  real  exchange  fluctuated 
very  little  from  par;  and  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  was  a  conSevquence,  not  of  the  ba- 
lance of  payments  being  against  this  country,  but  of 
its  being  advantageous  to  export  bullion,  because  of 
its  being  less  valuable  here  than  on  the  Continent. 
No  person  will  contend  that,  in  1809,  1810,  &c. 
there  was  such  a  redundancy  of  gold  or  silver  cur* 
rency  in  this  country  as  to  sink  the  relative  value  of 
'these  metals.  Any  such  supposition  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  During  the  period  referred  U^ 
the  predons  metab  were  sent  out  of  the  country^  be« 


1810,  Ac 
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OaoipBted  cBUfte  the  dcpradalian  of  the  paper 
B^^wV^  oeeded  the  cost  of  the  trannt  of  bullion;  and  1 
^'"^'Y^^  because  it  was  ever^  body's  interest  to  pay  their 
debts  in  the  depreciated  currency,  and  to  export 
that  whidi  was  undepreciated  to  other  countries 
where  tiiere  was.  no  law  to  prevent  its  passing  at  its 
full  yalue  as  coin,  or  in  which  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  bulKon.     It  is  indi^utably  certain  that» 
if  our  paper^currenctf  had  been  sufficiently  reduced^ 
the  supply  of  gold  in  the  kingdom  in  I8O9,  1810, 
&c  compared  with  the  demand  which  must«  in  such 
circumstances,  have  been  experienced,  was  so  very 
small,  that,  instead  of  exp<mng>  we  should  have 
imported  the  precious  metals  from  every  country  ia 
^  world. 
The  aafa.       It  has  been  very  generaUy  supposed,  that  the  ex- 
vonnble     traordinary  exportation   of   British    goods    to  the 
SxchuiM   Continent  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  was  in 
l^t^ean  ^  K'^^^  measure  owing  to  the  depressiwi  of  the  ex- 
<f  the  War,  change.    But,  in  so  far  as  this  depression  was  00- 
na  esiue  of  casioned    by  the  redundancy,  or  depreciation,  of 
tfaeeztnor-ilie  currency,  it  could  have  no  such  effect      It  is 
^f|7  ^'impossible,  indeed,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  in« 
l^^^^^y^fluence  of  fluctuations  in  the  computed  exchange  on 
4ntt  to  ^export  and  import  trade,  without  naving  previoudy 
CootincBt  ascertained  whether  they  are  a  consequence  of  fluc- 
tuations in  the  real  or  nonumal  exchange.     It  is  only 
by  an  unfavourable  real  exchange  that  exportation 
is  fiudlitated ;  and  it  may  be  favourable  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  computed  exchange  is  decidedly  un- 
favourable.    ''  Suppose,"  to  use  an  example  given 
by  Mr  Blake,  '^  the  computed  exchange  between 
Hamburgh  and  London,  to  be  1  percent,  against 
this  country,  and  that  Uiis  arises  from  a  real  ex- 
chuige  which  is  favourable  to  the  amount  of  4  per 
eent.^  and  a  nominal  exchange  unfiivourable  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  cent,;  let  the  real  price  of  buUion  at 
Hamburgh  and  London  be  precisely  the  same,  and, 
consequently,  the  nominal  prices  diflerent  by  the 
amount  of  the  nominal  exchange,  or  5  per  cent,; 
now,  if  the  expences  of  flmght,  insurance,  &c.  on 
the  transit  of  bullion  from  Hamburgh  are  S  per  cent,, 
it  is  evident  that  a  profit  would  be  derived  from  ihe 
import  of  that  article,  notwithstanding  the  computed 
exdiange  was  1  per  eenL  against  us.     In  this  case, 
the  merchant  must  give  a  premium  of  Xper  cent,  fot 
the  finreign  bill  to  pay  for  the  bulKon ; — L.100  worth 
of  bullion  at  Hamburgh  would  therefore  cost  him 
L.101,  and  the  charges  of  importation  would  in- 
crease the  sum  to  £l04.      Upon  the  subsequent 
sale,  then,  for  L.105  of  depreciated  currency  in  the 
home  market,  he  would  derive  from  the  transaction 
a  profit  of  L.}.     This  sum  is  precisely  tlie  difierenoe 
between    the  real  exchange  and  the  expences  of 
transit,  tha(  part  of  the  computed  exchange  which 
depends  on  the  nominalj  producing  no  effect ;  since 
whatever  is  lost  by  its  un&vourable  state,  is  counter- 
'balanoed  by  a  corresponding  inequality  of  nominal 
prices."     (phservaiions,  ^c.  p.  9I.)      In  the  same 
manner,  it  may  be  shown,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  computed  l^ins  favourable,  the  real  exchange 
may  be  unfavounI>le ;  and  that,  consequently,   it 
might  be  really  advantageous  to  export,  vdien  it  was 
apparently  advantageous  to  import.   But  it  would  be 
teoious  to  multiply  instances,  which^  as  ^e  intelli^ 


gent  reader  wiK  readfly  conceive,  may  be  infinitely  NfegodUM 
varied,  and  which  hare  been  suflwiently  explained  ^  Bflhrf 
in  the  foregoing  sections.  EwHi^^r, 

The  real  cause  of  the  extraordinary  importatioQ '—  i  ^ 
of  British  produce  into  the  Continent  in  I8O9,  I^tO^ 
Ac,  notwithstanding  the  antioommerdal  system  of 
Bonaparte,  is  to  be  round,  not  in  the  state  of  the  ex* 
change ;  for,  inasmuch  as  that  was  occasioned  by  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  it  could  have  no 
effect  whatever  either  in  increasing  or  diminishing 
exportation;  but  in  the  annihilation  of  die  iieutr2 
trade,  and  our  mcmopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  entire  produce  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  was  placed  at  our  sole  diqmal.  The  Conti- 
nental nations  could  neither  procure  crionial  pro- 
duce, nor  raw  cotton  for  the  purposes  of  manufao* 
turing,  except  directly  from  England.  British  mer- 
chanSse  was  thus  rendered  almost  indispensable; 
and  to  this,  our  immense  exportation,  in  spite  of  all 
prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  is  to  be  ascribed-^ 
(See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXIII.  p.  50.) 

N^ocialion  ^Bille  ^Exchange* 

In  conducting  the  business  of  exchange  a  direct  MuBcr  of 
remittance  is  not  always  preferred.    When  a  mer-"?"'^*'^ 
chant  in  London,  for  example,  means  to  discharge  a|^^  ^*' 
debt  due  by  him  in  Paris,  it  is  his  business  to  ascer-*^^"^ 
tain,  not  cmly  the  state  of  the  direct  exchange  be- 
tween London  and  Paris,  and,  consequently,  the  sum 
which  he  must  pay  in  London  for  a  bOl  on  Paris 
equivalent  to  his  aebt,  but  also  the  state  of  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Hamburgh,  Hambiugh 
and  Paris,  &c.;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  it 
will  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  a  bill  on 
Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  or  Lisbon,  and  to  direct  his 
agent  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  bill  on  Pkris,  ra« 
ther  than  remit  direcuy  to  the  latter.     This  is  tenn- 
ed  the  arbitration  of  exchange.     An  example  or 
two  will  suffice  to  show  the  principle  on  which  it  ia 
conducted. 

Thus,  if  the  exchan^  between  London  and  Am- Arhicntin 
sterdam  be  35s.  Flemish  per  pound  Sterling,  and^  ^- 
between  Paris  and  Amsterdam  Is.  6d  Fleansh  per^^**'^ 
franc,  then,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  direct 
or  indirect  remittance  to  Paris  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous, we  must  calculate  what  would  be  the 
value  of  the  franc  in  Enfflish  money  if  the  remit- 
tance were  made  through  Holland  ;  for  if  it  be  less 
than  that  resulting  from  the  direct  exchange,  it  wiH 
obviously  be  the  preferable  mode  of  remitting.  This 
is  determined  by  stating,  as  358.  Flem.  (the  Am- 
sterdam curreney  in  a  pound  Sterling):  Is.  6d.  Flem. 
(Amsterdam  currency  in  a  franc)::  L.1 :  lOd.  the 
proportional,  or  arbitrated  value  of  the  franc.— 
Hence  if  the  English  money,  or  bill  of  exchange,,  to 
pay  a  debt  in  Paris  were  remitted  by  Amster- 
dam, it  would  require  lOd.  to  discharge  a  debt  of  a 
franc,  or  L.1  to  dischaige  a  debt  of  24  fisncs :  And, 
therefore,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Pa- 
ris  was  at  94,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  the  English, 
merchant  whether  he  remitted  directly  to  Paris,  or- 
indirectiy  ma  Amsterdam;  but  if  the  exchange  be- 
tween London  and  Paris  was  above  24,  then  a  di- 
rect remittance  would  be  preferable;  while,  if,  on. 
the  other  hand,  the  direct  exchange  was  lesa  thaa 
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NegodatioB  24;,  the  in^iect  remittaBoe  ought  as  plaiiily  to  be 

cfBOh  of  preferred. 

•*  Suppose^"  to  borrow  an  eauunple  from  Dr.  Kelly 
CVnkeruil  CambiH,  Vol.  II.  p.  187),  "  the  ex- 
change of  London  and  Lisbon  to  be  at  68d.  per 
milree^  and  that  of  Lisbon  on  Madrid  500  rees  per 
dcAhx,  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Ma« 
drid  is  d4d.  Sterling  per  dollar;  for  as  1 000  rees :  69d. 
: :  500  rees  to  :  Sid.  But  if  the  direct  exchange  of 
London  on  Machid  be  35d.  Sterling  per  dollar^  then 
London^  by  remitting  directly  to  Madrid,  must  pay 
SSd.  for  every  dollar;  whereas,  by  remitting  through 
Lisbon,  he  will  pay  only  S4d. ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
interest  of  Lonqon  to  remit  indirectly  to  Madrid 
through  Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  London 
draws  direcily  on  Madrid,  he  will  receive  85d.  Ster- 
ling per  dolkr;  whereas,  by  drawing  in<Urectly - 
throuffh  Lisbon,  he  would  reoeive  only  d4d. ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  London  to  draw  directly 
on  Madrid.    Hence  the  following  rules : 

1.  Where  the  certain  price  is  given,  draw  through 
the  place  whidi  produces  the  lowest  arbitrated  nrice, 
and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  highest 

2.  Where  t^e  uncertain  price  is  given,  draw  through 
that  place  which  produces  the  highest  arbitrated  price, 
and  remit  through  that  which  ^oduoes  the  lowest." 

In  Compound  Arbitration,  or  when  more  than 
three  places  are  concerned,  then,  in  order  to  find 
how  much  a  remittance  passing  through  them  all 
will  amount  to  in  the  last  place,  or,  which  is. the 
same  thing,  to  find  the  arbitrated  price  between  the 
first  and  the  last,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  differ* 
ent  statements  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fore« 
going  examples. 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Am* 
sterdam  be  S5s.  Flem.  for  L*l  Sterling;  between 
Amsterdam  and  Lisbon  42d.  Flem.  for  1  old  crusade; 
and  between  Lisbon  and  Paris  480  rees  for  3  francs, 
What  is  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and 
Paris? 

In  the  first  place,  as  d5s.  Flem. :  L.I : :  42d.  Flem. 
:  2s.  Sterling,  =  1  old  Crusade. 

Second,  as  1  dd  Crusade,  or  400  rees  :  2s.  Ster« 
ling  : :  480  rees  :  2s.  4fd  Sterling,  =  3  francs. 

Third,  as  2s.  4^d.  Sterling  :  3  francs :  :  Ll  Ster- 
ling :  25  firancs,  the  arbitrated  price  of  the  pound 
Sterling  between  London  and  Paris. 

This  operation  may  be  abridged  as  fc^ows : 


L.1  Sterling  = 

3  J  shillings  Flem.  == 

1  old  Crusade        .  = 

480  Rees  = 


L.1  Sterling. 
35s.  Flemish. 
1  old  Crusade. 
400  Rees. 
3  Francs. 


Hence 


35  X  400  X  3      4200 


=  25  francs. 


480  x3J     — USS 

This  abridged  operation  evidentlv  consists  in  ar« 
ranging  the  terms,  so  that  those  which  would  form 
the  divisors  in  continued  statements  in  the  R^le  cf 
Three  are  multiplied  together  for  a  common  divisof, 
and  the  other  terms  for  a  common  dividend.  The 
ordinary  arithmetical  books  abound  with  examples 
of  such  operations. 


The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  aNegodAtimi 
very  large  transaction  was  actually  conducted,  by  Jf  ^^"^ 
indirect  remittances,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  "  "^ 
principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain.        '^^     , 

In  1 804,  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  to  France  a  large 
subsidy ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  distinct  me- 
thods presented  themselves : 

1.  To  send  dollars  to  Paris  by  land. 

2.  To  remit  bills  of  exchange  directly  to  Paris. 

3.  To  authorise  Paris  to  draw  directly  on  Spain. 
The  first  of  these  methods  was  tried;  but  it  was 

found  too  slow  and  expensive;  and  the  second  and 
third  plans  were  considered  likely  to  turn  the  ex- 
change against  Spain.  The  following  method  by  the 
indirect,  or  circular  exchange,  was  therefore  adopted : 

A  merchant,  or  ham^uier,  at  Paris,  was  appointed 
to  manage  the  operation,  which  he  thus  conaucted : 
He  chose  London,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Cadi«, 
Madrid,  and  Paris,  as  the  principal  hinges  on  whidk 
the  operation  was  to  turn;  and  he  engaged  corre<« 
spondents  in  each  of  these  cities  to  support  the  cir«, 
eolation.  Madrid  and  Cadis  were  the  places  in 
Spain  from  whence  remittances  were  to  be  made; 
and  dollars  were,  of  course,  to  be  sent  to  Where  they 
bore  the  highest  price,  for  which  bills  were  to  lie 
procured  on  Paris,  or  on  any  other  places  that  might* 
be  deemed  more  advantageous. 

The  principle  being  thus  established,  it  (»ly  re- 
mained to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  operation,  so  as' 
not  to  issue  too  much  paper  on  Spain,  and  to  give  the 
circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from  real 
business.  With  this  view,  London  was  chosen  as  a 
place  to  which  the  operation  might  be  diiefiy  direct« 
ed,  as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  in  England, 
a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  proportioiul  ex* 
change  advantageous  to  Spain. 

The  business  was  commenced  at  Paris,  where  the 
negociation  of  drafts  issued  on  Hamburgh  and  Ami-' 
sterdam  served  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  state;  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  these  placer 
to  draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  London,  Madrid, 
or  Cadiz,  according  as  the  course  of  exchange  was 
most  favourable.  The  proceedings  were  all  conducW 
ed  with  judgment,  and  attended  with  complete  suo< 
cess.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the 
course  of  exchange  of  Cadiz  on  London  was  36d. ; 
but,  by  the  plan  adopted,  Spain  got  39^d.,  or  above 
8  per  cent,  by  the  remittance  of  dollars  to  London 
and  considerable  advantages  were  also  gained  by  the 
circulation  of  bills  through  the  several  places  cm  the 
Continent* 

Bills  of  exchan^  are  either  made  pa}^le  atunirce 
«^A^;— at  a  certain  specified  time  ajler  eight,  or  Days  of 
ifier  date  ;•— or  at  usance,  which  is  the  usual  term  ^i*^* 
allowed  by  the  custom  or  law  of  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  payable.    Generally,  however,  a  few  davs  are 
allowed  for  payment  beyond  the  term  when  the  biU 
becomes  due,  which  are  denominated  days  of  grace, 
and  which  vary  in  difi*erent  countries.     In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed 
for  flill  bills  except  those  payable  at  sight,  which  must 
be  paid  as  soon  as  presented. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  usance  and 


*  Kelly's  Cambist,  VoL  IL  p.  168;  Doboafs  Ekmcnisrf  Commerce,  2d  edit.  p.  218. 
VOL.  IV.  PABT  I.  r  f 
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Bittory  Of  dayi  t^  grace  foe  UUs  drawn  by  Londoa  on  Mme  of 

1^*^    the  nnndpalocmiinercial  cities: 
BxdiMige.         '^       '^ 

-J  u^  [mliL  MIA  4fl<L  JU.  d\a>  icqieetiTdy  denote  otomMi  i|/)er  daie^ 
fiumths  t^ter  #^^9  <2ay«  ajUr  date,  iayt  after  righi^  dayt  after 
accqptanee,'\ 


IiODdenoD 

Unnce. 

Gnce. 

London  on 

Usance. 

Once. 
14 

Amsterdam 

Imld. 

6 

Gibndtar 

dm|8. 

Rotterdam 

lm|d. 

6 

L^hom 

Sm|d. 

0 

Antwerp 

Imd. 
Imd. 

6 

Leipsic 

14d|a. 

0 

Hamburgh 

18 

Genoa 

3  mid. 

30 

Altona 

Imd. 

12 

Venice 

Smld. 

6 

Dantric 

Udla. 

10 

Vienna  t 

14d|a. 

3 

Ptois* 

SOdd. 
SOdd. 

10 

Malta 

30  did. 

13 

Bourdeaux 

10 

Naples 

3m|d. 

3 

Bremen 

Imld. 

8 

Palermo 

3m|d. 

0 

Barcelona 

60  dd. 

14 

Lisbon 

30d 

«. 

6 

Geneva 

30d|d. 

5 

Oporto 

30d 

|s. 

6 

Madrid 

2m|8. 

14 

Rio  Janeiro 

sod 

d 

6 

Cadiz 

60  did. 

6 

Dublin 

21  d 

s. 

3 

BDboa 

2m|d. 

14 

Cork 

21  d 

t. 

3 

In  the  dating  of  bills  the  new  style  is  now  used 
in  eveiy  country  in  Europe^  with  mt  exception  of 
Russia. 

In  London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  add 
by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  &e  principal  merchants 
and  discover  whether  they  are  Duyers  or  sellers  of 
bills.  A  few  of  the  brokers  of  most  influence,  after 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  rebitive  supply  and  de- 
mand for  bills,  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  transactions  or  the  day  are  settled,  with 
sudb  deviations,  as  particular  bills,  finom  their  being 
in  very  high  or  low  credit^  may  be  subject  to. 
The  price  nxed  by  the  brokers  is  that  which  is  pnb- 
li^ed  in  WettenhalFs  list;  but  it  is  stated  by  Mr 
Goldsmid,  that  the  first  houses  generaUy  negociate 
thdr  bills  on  },  1,  U  and  2  per  cent,  better  terms  than 
those  quoted.  In  London  and  other  mat  commer- 
dal  cities,  a  ckus  of  middlemen  specuhite  laigely  on 
the  rise  and  fiill  of  the  exchange,  buying  bilb  when 
they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling  them  when  a  fall  is 
antidpated. 

Hidory  and  Adtfonlages  cfBUli  cf  Exchange. 

Hitioiyaad  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  precise  era  when 
adtaatagw  hiUs  of  exchange  were  first  employed  to  transfer  and 
v.^!  ^  ^jurt  ^c  mutual  daims  and  obligations  of  mer- 
"'^  chants.  Their  invention  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Arabians  md  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  bills  were  in  use  in  remote  antiqui* 
ty.  Isocrates  states  that  a  stranger  who  had  brought 
some  cargoes  of  com  to  Athens,  furnished  a  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Stratodes  with  an  order,  or 


bill  of  exduffige,  on  a  town  on  the  Positoa  Eoxinaa^  Wstmj  wt 
where  money  was  owing  to  him;  and,  becnse  the  BiUi^ 
I  who  had  drawn  the  bill  had  noJSxeddomkM^ 
was  to  have  fecoone  on  a  mcvdumt  in 
Atiiens,  in  the  event  of  its  being  protested.  The 
merchant,  si^s  IsooMea,  who  prooued  this  cvdcr 
found  it  extremdy  advantageoos*  inasmndi  aa  it 
enabled  him  to  avoid  riski^  his  fbrtone  on  seaa 
covered  widi  pirates  and  the  hostile  squadroBs  of  die 
Lacedemonians.  (De  V$xiw,  BecherckeM  iwr  kf  Grces, 
I.  258.) 

There  is  also  nnqneatioDsible  evidence  to  ahow, 
that  the  method  of  transfierriiuf  and  cancdling  the 
debts  of  parties,  residing  at  a  &tance,  by  means  of 
letters  of  credit,  or,  wliidi  is  the  same  thinff  in  effect, 
by  means  of  bills  <^  exchange  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Romans.  Cicero,  in  osie  of  his  epistles  to  Atti- 
cus  {Eput.  ad  AUkmn,  XIL  24),  inquires  whether  his 
son  must  cany  cash  to  definay  the  expenoe  of  his 
studies  along  with  him  to  Athens^  or  whellier  he 
might  not  save  this  trouble  and  expenoe  6y  cblaimu^ 
an  astignmeni  far  an  eauwaleni  ernm  from  a  ercittor 
in  Rome  on  hi*  debtor  ikere.  It  is  evident,  fivm  a 
subsequent  epistle  of  Cicero's,  that  the  htter  method 
had  been  prdTened,  and  that  the  tnnafisrsnee  <tf  the 
mon^  had  in  consequence  been  rendcrad  nnneoes- 
sarr.    (EpuL  ad  AiHcum,  XII.  27.)  t 

Mr  Macpherson  states  (Annale  qf  Commerce,  L 
p.  405.)  that  the  first  mention  of  wis  of  exchange 
m  modem  history,  occurs  in  1255.  The  Pope  hav« 
ing  quaireUed  with  Manfted  King  of  Sicfly,  engaged, 
on  Henry  III.  of  England  agreeiiig  to  indonnify 
him  for  the  expenoe,  to  depose  Manfied  and  ndse 
his  second  son  Edmund  to  the  Sicilian  throne.  The 
entemise  misgave  But  the  merdhants  of  Sienna 
and  Florence  who  had  originally  ad vanoed  the  money 
to  cany  it  into  efiect,  or  rather  to  gratify  the  Pbpe'a 
npadty,  were  repaid  by  bills  of  endiange  drawn  on 
the  PrdaUt  of  England;  who,  altfumgh  they  pro- 
tested they  knew  ncyUiing  at  all  about  the  transaction, 
were  neverthdess  comneQed,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  pav  the  Mis  and  uUereH  ! 

Capmany,  in  his  Memoirs  respecting  the  Com- 
merce, &C.  of  Barcdona,  gives  a  copy  of  an  ordon- 
nance  of  the  magistracy,  dated  in  1394,  ^ana^^g 
that  bills  should  be  accepted  within  twen^-fbnr 
hours  after  their  presentation ;— a  sufiicient  proof 
that  they  were  in  genend  use  in  theb^giimingof  the 
fourteenth  century. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  era  of  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  of  exdiange,  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  inventions  have  redounded  more  to  the  general 
advantage.  Without  this  simple  and  ingenious  con- 
trivance, commerce  could  never  have  made  any  con- 
siderable progress.  Had  there  been  no  means  of 
settling  and  Mjustin^  the  mutud  claims  of  ddbtors 
and  creditors  otherwise  than  by  the  intervention  of 


*  In  France  no  days  of  grace  are  dlowed  on  bills  payable  d  vne, 

t  In  Austria,  bills  payable  at  sight,  or  on  demand,  or  at  less  than  seven  days  after  sight  or  date,  are  not 
allowed  any  days  of  grace. 

X  "  De  Cicerone,  ut  scribus,  ita  fiuaam :  ipsi  permittam  de  tempNore :  nummoram  quantum  opus  erit  ut 
permutetur  tu  videbis.'^  In  his  notes  on  a  paraUel  passage,  Gnevius  remarks,  Permuiatio  est  quod  nunc 
barbare  camMmn  didtnn-— <.^pu^«  ad  AtUcmn,  XI.  24.) 
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Hittofy  of  metallic  moDejr,  fiv  bank  paper  if  only  another  ape- 
BiUBor  cieaof  billa  of  ezcliange,  a  Teiy  mat  proportion,— 
szcbuigt.  ^^^^^  hundieds  of  milHonfli-Hif  that  cajntal  which  ia 
^—  »  ^  now  setting  prodnctiTe  labour  in  motion  in  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  gldbe,  and  minirteriDg  to  the  com- 
fots,  the  wants,  and  the  eDJojmenta  of  mankind, 
most  have  been  entirelj  devoted  to  the  ezpeditiiig 
those  ezdianges  whidi  are  much  better  eroicted  by 
the  agency  ol  a  ftw  qnires  of  paper.  Instead  of  a 
perpetoal  importctioD  and  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,  necessarily  attended  by  an  immensity  of  trou- 
ble and  ezpence,  a  few  bills  of  eichai^  possessed 
of  almost  no  intrinsic  worth,  and  which  mar  be 
transfened  with  the  utmost  fiidlity,  suffice  to  balsnoe 
and  adjust  tibe  most  extensive  and  complicated  tnma- 
actions.  But  the  mere  setting  finee  of  an  immense 
reproducdve  power,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
engaged  in  a  oompmtively  disadvantageous  employ- 
ment, is  only  one  of  the  many  benefits  which,  in  a 
commeicial  point  of  view,  we  owe  to  the  use  of  bills 
of  exchange.  By  cheapeniiig  the  instruments  with 
whidi  commerce  is  carried  on,  they  have  materU 
ally  reduced  the  price  of  ahnost  every  commodity  ,- 
and  have,  in  consequence,  increased  the  command 
of  all  dasscs  over  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  lif<^ 
and  accelerated  the  progfess  of  dvilixation,  by  oc- 
casioning a  much  more  extensive  intercourse,  and 
intimate  connection  between  different  and  indepen- 
dent countries  than  could  otherwise  have  taken 
place. 

In  a  pditical  pdnt  of  view;  their  effiscts  have  been 
equally  salutary.  They  have  enabled  eveiy  indivi^ 
dual  imperceptibly  to  tmnsftr  his  fortune  to  other 
countries,  and  to  preserve  it  safe  alike  from  the  ru* 
pad^  of  his  own  sovemment^  and  the  hostile  at- 
tacks of  others.  The  security  of  property  has  m 
this  way  been  prodigiously  augmented.  Andalthouf^ 
we  should  concede  to  the  satirist,  that  paper  crecut 
has  ''  lent  commtian  lifter  winss  to  fly,"*  it  is 
easy  to  show  tnat  it  has  nowcmdly  contributed 
to  render  sulnects  less  dnendent  on  the  poli^,  and 
less  liable  to  be  injuriouafy  aflected  by  the  injudicU 
ous  and  impolitic  measuvss  of  their  rulers.  In  coun- 
tries in  a  low  state  of  dviliaafion,  the  inhabitants  en- 
'  daavour,  by  burying  all  the  gdd  and  silver  they  can 
collect,  to  preserve  a  part  of  their  property  from 
faUmg  A  pr^  to  die  extortion  of  the  despots  bjr 
whom  they  are  dtematdy  plundered  and  oppressed. 
This  was  umversally  the  case  in  the  middle  ages; 
and  in  Turkey,  China,  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
the  pnftice  is  still  canied  on  to  a  very  great  extent 
Some  political  economists  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 


count for  the  constant  importation,  and  high  value   l«w  tf 
of  the  predous  metals  in  Indui,  fixMon  the  loss  which^^^^^** 
necessarily  attends  the  practice  of  hoaiding;  and  tm-^***^^ 
donbtedly  this  loddng  up  of  capital  is  one  of  the^^**  V  "^ 
main  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  these  coun- 
tries.    But  the  security  denved  from  bills  of  ex* 
diange  is  infinitely  greater  than  any  thaf  can  possi- 
bly he  derived  from  the  barbarous  enedient  of  trust- 
11^  property  to  the  bosom  of  the  eartn.    ^'  Pregnant 
with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen,"  and.  in  a  nu^ 
ment  places  the  largest  fortune  beyond  the  readi  of 
danger !     Mr  Harris  was,  therefore,  right  in  stating, 
"  that  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange  was  the 
greatest  security  to  merchants,  both  as  to  their  per- 
sons and  effects,  and  consequently  the  greatest  ci^ 
couni|(ement  to  commerce,  and  the  greatest  blow  to 
despotism,  of  any  thing  that  ever  was  invented."-* 
(Harris  an  Corns,  Parti,  p.  108.) 

Previous  to  the  peace  of  Pans  in  J76S,  Amster- 
dam, because  of  its  commerce,  the  wealth  and  punc- 
tuality of  its  merdiants,  and  their  i«rn"yti*  conneo- 
tton  with  dl  the  other  great  trading  dties  of  the 
world,  was  the  diief  place  where  ^  accounts  of  the 
different  oommerdd  countries  were  halanfinl  and 
adjusted.  But  the  entire  loss  of  fixreisn  trade,  and 
the  other  vexations  to  which  Holland  was  8ub|ect- 
ed  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Frendi,  has  near- 
ly divested  Amsterdam  of  all  share  in  this  busi- 
ness. London  has  now  become  the  trading  metn>i 
polls  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  The  vast  extent 
of  its  commercial  dealings  has  necessarily  rendered 
it  the  great  mart  for  bills  of  exchange.  Its  bill  mer^ 
chants^  a  dass  of  men  remarkable  uir  thdr  shrewd- 
ness, and  generally  possessed  of  large  capitals,  as*  • 
aist  in  trimming  and  adjusting  the  balance  of  debt 
and  credit  between  the  most  remote  countries.  They 
buy  up  bills  where  they  are  cheap,,  and  sdl  them 
wliere  they  are  dear.  And,  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  of  their  correspondence,  and  the  m^nitude 
of  their  transactions,  have  siven  a  steadiness  to  the 
exchttige,  to  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  at- 
tained. 

Laws  ana  Costoms  nxspKCTiNe  BiIls  ANn 
Notes. 

A  BiU  of  Exchange  may  be  defined  to  be  an  openLsw  it- 
letter  of  request  or  order  from  one  person,  the  draw*^ 
er,  to  anotner  person,  the  drawee,  who  is  thereby 
desired  to  psy  a  sum  oif  nMney,  therein  specified,  to 
a  third  person,  thejpawe.  When  the  dramee  obeys 
the  request  or  order,  ny  subscribing  the  document. 


*  ''  Blest  paper  credit!  hut  and  best  supply! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 
Gdd  imp'd  by  thee  can  compass  hardest  things. 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings; 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er. 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  somfe  distant  shore; 
A  leaf,  like  Sibvll's,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Our  fiites  and  mrtunes,  as  the  wind  shall  blow: 
Prmant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen^ 
And  silent  sdls  a  king,  or  bays  a  queen." 
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Lftw  of     he  becomes  acceptor.     If  the  Contrary  do  not  appear 
*»}j»  ^  ^*-  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  it  is  presumed  that  the  drawee 

change.  ^  |^^  funds  of  the  draiier'M  in  his  hafids  to  the  amount 
»  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  drawer  is  indebted  to  the 
payee  to  that  extent  The  bill  thus  operates  as  a 
transfer,  or  mercantile  assignment  to  the  payee,  of 
the  drawee's  debt  to  the  drawer.  But  a  bill  may 
also  be  drawn  payable  to  the  drawer  or  hb  order, 
•,  in  which  case,  when  accepted,  the  document  is  not 
an  assignment,  but  merely  the  acknowledgment  or 
constitution  of  a  debt  This  is  also  accomplishable 
by  promissory-noie,  which  is  a  promise  by  One  per- 
son, the  maker  (Scotic6  Granier),  to  pay  a  certain 
aum  to  another  person,  the  payee  (Scotice  Grantee). 
The  bill  and  the  promissory-note  have  now  equally 
the  privilege  of  being  assignable,  or  transferMe 
from  one  person  to  another  by  indorsement,  that  is, 
by  the  payee  subscribing  his  name  on  the  back  of 
the  document  In  this  case  the  payee  becomes  an 
indorser,  and  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  in- 
dorsement is  made  is  called  the  indorsee,  who  may 
again  indorse  to  another;  and  in  this  manner  the 
bill  or  note  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without 
limitation.  Each  indorsation  may  be  made  in  fitll 
or  in  blank;  in  full,  by  filling  up  the  name  and  de« 
scription  of  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  is  made, 
which  is  attended  with  several  advantages  if  the  do- 
cument should  be  lost  or  stolen ;  in  blank,  by  mere- 
ly subscribing  the  indorser's  name,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  making  it  payable  to  tbe  bearer.  All  the  in- 
dorsements, or  any  one  of  them,  may  also  be  mtaUfied 
by  the  words  without  recourse,  and  when  this  is  done, 
neither  the  indorsee  nor  any  subsequent  holder  of 
•  the  bill  or  note  can  have  recourse  on  the  indorser 
who  thus  qualifies  his  indorsation.  If  none  of  the 
indorsations  be  so  qualified,  the  last  holder  for  value 
and  inbonajide,  has  all  the  prior  indorsers  and  other 
parties  to  the  bill  or  note  bound  to  him  jointly  and 
severally.  He  may  select  any  one  of  them,  or  pro- 
ceed against  them  all  at  the  same  time;  and  if  all 
were  to  become  bankrupt,  he  could  claim  on  the 
estate  of  each  for  the  whole  debt,  and  be  entitled  to 
receive  dividends  from  all  the  estates  until  he  ob- 
tained/«Z^ /wg^iiicn/,  but  which  he  must  not  exceed. 
An  indorser  may  also  qualify  his  indorsation  by  the 
condition  that  his  indorsee  shall  not  have  the  power 
of  makinff  an  indorsement  from  himself. 

From  the  negodability  thus  conferred  upon  them, 
bills  have  been  compared  to  bags  of  money;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  in*  the  former  case,  we 
transfer  only  a  right ;  in  the  latter^  the  property  it^ 
self.  The  comparison  is  best  supported  in  those 
transferences  which  are  made  without  recourse, 
since,  in  those  instances,  the  bill  passes  from  hand 
to  hand  without  any  alteration  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  those  interested  in  it,  and  without  any  one 
acquiring  an  additional  security.  In  the  simplest 
case,  however,  the  rights  arising  on  a  bill  may  be 
preserved  or  l<Mt  by  the  conduct  of  the  holder,  and 
where  there  has  been  even  one  unqualified  indorsa- 
tion,  the  duties  of  the  holder  are  of  a  delicate  and 
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important  nature.    Bat  these  will  be  more  I'^adilj     lavef 
understood  afler  we  have  pointed  out  the  requisites  Bflb<jf  Er 

of  a  bill  ;  J^ 

The  general  requisites  of  a  bill  are,  that  it  must  ^^  ~ 
be  payable  at  all  events;  that  it  must  be  for  pay-  ^^[" 
ment  of  money  only;  and  that  the  money  must  not^J|j^^^ 
be  payable  from  any  particular  fund.  Of  the  more 
special  requisites  the  first  is,  that  any  bill  or  note 
drawn  or  made  in  Great  Britain  (though  dated  a« 
broad  *)  or  in  its  colonies,  is,  that  it  be  written  od 
paper  stamped  accordine  to  the  law  of  the  mother 
country  or  colony,  as  it  happens  to  be  drawn  in  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  stamp-duty  varies  aooord« 
ing  to  the  sum  in  the  bill,  and  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  pajrment;  but  for  these  particulars,  and  the 
mode  of  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
reference  should  l^  made  to  the  statutes  in  force  at 
the  time.  The  present  regulating  statute  is  that  of 
the  55th  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  both  as  to  inland  bills 
and  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange  drawn  here  on 
foreign  countries.  As  to  bills  truly  drawn  in  foieiga 
states,  not  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  traders  in 
this  country,  our  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  them 
as  to  whether  they  are  or  are  not  stamped;  but  pro- 
missory-notes  made  out  of  Britain  are  declared  not 
to  be  negociable  or  payable  unless  stamped  agreeably 
to  our  laws.  Bills  drawn  at  home  must  also  be  writ- 
ten on  the  stamp  appropriated  for  bills.  If  on  a 
stamp  of  another  denomination,  though  of  equal  or 
superior  value,  they  are  invalid  if  not  got  re-stamp« 
ed,  which  they  may  be'  for  payment  of  the  duty  and 
a  penalty  of  40s.  when  carried  to  the  stamp-office 
before  they  are  due,  but  when  after  due,  the  penal^ 
is  L.IO.  If  written  on  a  stamp  below  the  prop«r 
value,  a  penalty  is  incurred  of  Li.50,  and  the  bills 
besides  are  null  (Bell's  Com.  on  Bankrupt  Lam, 
Vol.  II.  p.  249);  but  it  has  been  found  with  us  in 
England,  that  if  a  bill  is  not  properly  stamped,  a 
ne^ect  to  present  for  acceptance  or  payment  will  not 
reheve  parties  who  were  otherwise  liable  in  the  ori* 
ginol  debt  in  respect  of  which  the  bill  was  granted. 
The  relief,  in  this  case,  is  granted  by  a  court  of 
equity,  but  which  relief  is  not  extended  to  remote  in- 
dorsers, not  responsible  for  the  original  debt  Re- 
lief, however,  is  given  when  a  pnty  has  bound  him- 
self to  grant  a  vidid  note  or  bul,  but  gives  one  by 
mistake  or  design  on  a  defective  stamp.  Negociable 
bills  under  L.5  must,  by  37th  Geo.  III.  c  S2,  be 
payable  within  twenty-one  days,  and  bear  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  are  inade,  without  whidi 
also  checks  on  bankers  are  liable  to  stanip-4luty«  Pe- 
nalties are  likewise  inqposed  on  the  post-dating  of 
such  checks,  or  of  bills  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  duty  by  apparently  shortening  the  term  of  pay- 
ment;  and  there  are  provisions  in  those  laws  respect- 
ing bills  drawn  in  sets  or  otherwise,  with  which  every 
trader  should  make  himself  acquainted.  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  do  in  all  its  bearings; 
since  the  penalties  and  provisions  of  the  prior  sta« 
tutes  are  retained  in  every  subsequent  one,  except  as 
therein  specially  altered.    This  is  one  great  evil  in 


Chit^,  5th  edit  p.  70,  7  T.  R.  601.  4  Camp.  Law,  269. 
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Lav  of    our  fiscal  r^guktioiis.    Where  the  law  cannot  be 

^i^<^^^**  known,  transadions  axe  rendered  uncertain,  proper* 

^'^^^    ty  insecure,  and  litigation  is  increased  to  a  misoiie-i 

'—  r  ^^  vous  extent    But  the  worst  eyil  is,  that  this  state  of 

the  law  increases  in  a  prodigious  degree  the  influence 

of  the  cibwn«  by  the  power  over  traders  which  is 

thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  solicitors  of  stamps, 

excise,  customs,  and  cyther  crown  officers* 

The  other  requisites  of  a  bill  are,  ^dfy^  That  it 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  is  made 
or  drawn ;  and  if  the  street  and  number  of  the  house 
be  added,  it  is  easier  to  ^ye  and  receive  the  notices 
that  may  be  necessary  m  proper  time.  Sdl^t  The 
dalf  should  be'  distinctly  marked,  and,  if  wntien  at 
lei^th,  a  higher  protection  would  be  afforded  against 
accidental  or  intentional  alterations  and  vitiations. 
If  a  bill  have  no  date,  the  date  of  issuing  wiU  be 
h^d  as  the  date  of  the  bill.  4Myy  The  time  of  pay- 
nkent  should  be  clearly  expressed;  and  a  time  cer^ 
iiUn  is  necessary  to  make  the  document  negodable^ 
toat  is  to  say,  the  payment  must  not  depend  on  an 
^ent  that  can  never  happen,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  a  person,  though  it  maj^  on  the  death,  5tkfy, 
The  place  at  whidi  a  bill  is  made  payable  should 
also,  for  the  sake  of  safe  negodation,  be  distuictly 
stated;  because  at  that  pla^  ptesentmenf  must  be 
made  both  for  acceptance  and  payment  If  no  place 
be  mentioned,  the  place  of  doing  business,  if  the 
acceptor  have  one,  or,  otherwise,  his  dwelling- 
house  becomes  the  place  of  presentment  6thfy,  The 
sum  payable  shoula  be  clearly  written  in  the  body 
of  the  bill,  and  the  superscription  of  the  sum  in  fi- 
gures will  aid  an  omission  in  the  body.  This  sum 
must  in  all  cases  be  above  dOs.;  and  if  payable  more 
than  twenty-one  days  after  date  it  must  exceed  L.5. 
7ihiv,  It  should  contain  an  order  or  request  to  pay. 
Sihfy,  Of  bills  drawn  in  parts  or  sets,  each  part  or 
copy  should  mention  the  number  cf  copies  used, 
and  be  made  payable  on  condition  that  none  of  the 
others  has  been  paid.  The  forgery  of  an  indDrse* 
ment  on  one  c^  the  parts  passes  no  interest  even  to 
a  bona  fide  holder,  and  will  not  prevent  the  payee 
from'  recovering  on  the  other  part  9thhf,  Every 
bill  should  specify  distinctly  to  whom  die  contents 
are  to  be  paia;  but  a  hona^de  holder,  or  his  execu- 
tor, may  fill  up  a  blank,  if  one  be  left,  for  the  name 
of  the  payee,  and  recover  payment  (Chitty,  82 ; 
Bell,  VoL  II.  p.  d51,  &c.)  lOthfy,  If  it  be  intend. 
ed  that  a  bill  is  to  be  negociable,  it  should  contain- 
the  operative  words  of  transfer  '<  to  order ;"  although, 
if  the  original  intention  be  dear,  these  words  may 
be  inserted  without  a  fresh  stunp.  (Chitty,  86.) 
11/Aly,  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  insert  value 
recdned;  since,  without  these  words,  the  holder 
«f  an  inland  bill  for  upwards  of  L.^0  could  not, 
in  England,  recover  interest  and  damages  against 
«  the  drawer  and  indorser  in  default  of  acceptance  or 

payment     Bills  bearing  for  value  received,  and 
payable  aJUr  date,   teem  also  to   possess  advan- 

ri  when  lost,  under  the  stat.  9th  and  10th 
III.  c  17;  but  equity  would  probably  extetad 
these  to  indorsements;  and  8d  and  4th  Anne,  c.  9, 
it  b  thought,  extends  the  same  to  notes.  (Chitty,  p* 
196.)  12iA/v,  As  to  foreign  bills,  the  drawee  should 
attend  to  whether  they  are  to  be  paid  tvith  or  vriih^ 


wU  farther  advice  i  since  the  pmprieQ^  of  his  ac-    I^wo^ 
cepting  or  paying  will,  in  the  one  case,  dra^end  on  ^^^^^  ^*" 
his  having  received  advice.     The  mope  carefully  all    "'*°y*  ^ 
these  requisites  are  attended  to,  the  greater  is  the  *"■  ^ 
security  of  all  concerned  against  acddents  and  liti- 
gation.   But  traders,  we  fear,  have  too  generally  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  that  brevity  which  approaches 
to  looseness  of  expression,  and  against  tnat  pred« 
sion  which  alone  can  keep  them  out  of  difficulties^ 

When  a  bill,  check,  or  note,  is  payable  on  demand.  General  ex. 
or  when  no  time  of  payment  is  expressed,  it  diould  gaiwtory    ^ 
be  presented  within  a  reasonable  time  ^afler  receipt,  ^^^"  "°^ 
and  is  payable  on  presentment,  without  the  allow- ^"^^ 
ance  of  any  days  of  mce.      It  is  yet   unsettled 
(Chitty,   844,  et  seq.)  wheUier  bills  drawn  at  sighl 
are  entitled  to  days  of  ffrace,  though  the  weight  of 
authority  is  rather  in  nvour  of  them.     If  drawn  at 
one  or  more  days  aft«r  sight,  the  days  of  grace  must 
be  allowed.    The  day  on  which  a  bill  is  dated  is 
not  reckoned  one ;  but  all  bills  having  days  of  grace, 
become  due,  and  must  be  presented  and  protested  « 
on  the  third  day,  and  if  that  day  be  a  Sunday  or  ho-* 
liday,  on  the  second.    The  rule  for  ^ving  notice  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-pa3rment  is  different,  since,  if 
the  day  on  which  it  snould  have  been  given  be  a 
day  of  rest,  by  the  religion  of  the  party,  such  as  the 
Jews'  Sabbath,  the  notices  will  be  good  if  given  on 
the  next  day.     Calendar  months  are  always  under-     ' 
stood  with  respect  to  bills;  and  if  dated  on  thed9th, 
80th,  or  81st  of  January,  payable  one  month  after 
date,  they  will  fall  due  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
from  which  the  days  of  arace  are  to  be  calculated. 
Presentments  of  bills  should  be  made  within  business 
hours.     These  are  generally  considered  to  be  in  Lon-  Butineft 
don  from  nine  morning  to  six  evening,  but  a  protest  hoars. 
has  been  held  good  against  an  ordinary  trader  when 
made  at  eight     This  would  not  have  been  good  in 
the  case  of  bankers,  whose  hours  (from  nine  to  five 
in  London)  must  be  attended  to.     In  Edinburgh, 
bankers'  hours  are  from  ten  to  three ;  traders'  from 
ten  to  three,  and  from  six  to  eight;  but  there  are  no 
Scotch  decisions  holding  these  as  the  only  business 
hours.    A  verbal  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  an  in* 
land  bill  is  ^ood ;  but  as  such  notice  is  always  matter 
of  parole  evidence,  it  is  better  in  every  case  to  give 
notice  in  writing;  and  the  regular  mode  of  doing  so 
is  by  post     Such  notice,  if  put  into  the  ffeneral  RoIm  of 
post-office,  or  an  authorised  leceiving-house,  is  goodP^  ^^ 
though  it  miscarry,  provided  the  letter  be  regularly  ^^^ 
booked,  and  Teasonable  proof  be  made  of  its  having 
been  put  into  the  post-office.     If  given  only  to  a 
bellman  in  the  street,  it  would  not  in  such  a  case  be 
good.    When  there  is  no  post,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
conveyance,  such  as  the j^rst  ship  or  carrier,  is  suffi- 
cient     A9  to  foreign  bills,  notices  of  dishonour, 
with  the  respective  protests,  must  be  despatched  by 
post  on  the  day  when  the  bills  become  due,  or  on 
which  acceptance  was  refused,  if  any  post  or  or- 
dinary conveyance  set  out  that  day,  and  if  not,  by 
the  next  earliest  conveyance.    (Chitty,  S9I.)    As  to 
inland  bills,  notice  should  be  made  by  the  firdt  post 
after  the  expiry  of  the  day,  when  the  parties  re- 
side at  a  distance;  if  in  the  same  f(^wn,  it  is  enough  • 
if  the  notice  be  made  so  as  to  be  received  witbm 
business  hours  of  the  following  day;  and  this  may 
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Iaw  of  be  done  by  the  twopcsmy  or  penny  post,  if  receivable 
Bills  of  Ez-  within  the  time  mentioned.  When  a  holder  deposits 
dwigt.  ^  Yiig  bill  at  his  banker's,  the  number  of  persons  entit- 
*^  f  — ^  led  to  notice  is  increased  by  one;  and  each  party  in 
succession  is  entitled  to  itven^'four  hours  for  giv« 
ing  noUce.  (6  East  8.  Bell,  SOS.)  Such  notice,  as 
to  inland  bills,  is  necessary  in  England  for  pre- 
serving recourse  as  to  the  principal  sum  only.  If 
protest  be  made,  and  notice  given  within  fourteen 
days,  the  recourse  is  preserved  as  to  interest,  da- 
mages, and  ezpences.  In  Scotland  a  protest  is  ne« 
cessary  in  ev^  case;  and  there  is  no  distinction 
made  as  to  the  mode  of  recourse  between  principal 
and  interest;  but  intimation  to  the  drawer  within 
jhurteen  days  preserves  recourse  for  the  whole  (Bell, 
Vol.  II.  p.  265);  and  it  has  been  decided,  that  no- 
tice to  an  indorser  may  be  good  even  after  the  four« 
teen  days,  if  there  hi»  be^  no  unnecessary  delay, 
(Fac.  CoL  2d  June  1812.^  But  this  applies  only  to 
inland  Inlls,  and  a  bill  drawn  from  Scotland  upon 
England  is  in  Scotland  hdd  to  be  foreign.  (BelL 
Vol  II.  p.  265.)  Every  bill  should  be  presented  for 
payment  on  the  day  upon  whidi  it  falls  due,  unless 
that  be  rendered  impossible  by  some  unforeseen  and 
inevilabie  acddent,  such  as  shipwreck,  or  sudden  01- 
ness,  or  death.  To  preserve  recourse,  the  accident, 
and  the  presentment  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible 
afterwards,  must  be  intimated  without  delay,  and, 
if  denied,  proved  by  the  party  who  seeks  recourse. 
The  same  doctrine  will  nold  as  to  presentments 
How  to  act  for  non-acceptance,  and  notices  of  dishonour.  But 
when  Bill  the  loss  or  destruction  of  a  bill  is  no  excuse  for 
not  demanding  payment  and  protesting;  the  pro- 
test in  that  case  being  made  upon  a  copy  or  state* 
ment  of  the  bill,  if  the  party  who  has  right  to  hold 
the  bill  has  it  in  his  power  to  mak?sttch  a  statement. 
If  the  destruction  of  the  bill  can  be  proved,  action 
will  be  sustained  in  a  court  of  law ;  i£  not,  the  re» 
dress  is  got  upon  giving  an-  indemnity  in  a  court  of 
equity ;  but  as  equity  will  not  interfere  where  law 
can.  It  is  of  impoitanoe  in  such  a  case,  and  indeed  in 
all  cases  of  difficult,  to  resort  at  c»ce  to  ihe  best 
professional  advice.  Inconsiderate  attempts  to  re- 
medy neglects,  or  cure  what  is  defective,  generally 
make  the  case  worse,  and  often  implicate  character. 
Cases  of  great  hardship  and  difficulty  frequency 
arose  on  bills  mnted  partly  for  usurious  considera- 
tion. A  mighty  bene6t,  however,  has  now  been 
conferred  bv  the  statute  58th  Geo.  III.  c.  9S,  whic^ 
enacts,  "  That  no  UU  of  exchange  or  promissory-note 
that  shall  be  drawn  or  made  afwr  the  passing  of  this 
act  shall,  though  it  may  have  been  given  finr  a  usurious 
consideration,  or  upon  a  usurious  contract,  he  void 
in  the  hands  of  an  indorsee  for  valuable  constderation, 
unless  such  an  indorsee  hadf,  at  the  time  of  discount- 
ing or  paying  such  consideration  for  the  same,  actual 
notice  that  such  bill,  &c.  had  been  originally  given 
for  a  usurious  Consideration,  or  upon  a  usurious  con- 
tract." It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  same 
protection  was  not  extended  by  this  statute  to  the 
tnnocent  holder  of  a  bill  granted  for  a  game  debt 
Such  bills  are  still  void  in  the  hands  of  a  honajde 
indorsee.  In  Scotland  it  has  been  decided  other« 
wise.  (25th  January  1740,  Nielson;  Bell,  Vol.  II. 
p.  210.)    The  rage  for  legislation  has  not  yet  ex« 
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tended  itself  to  lawrers,  who,  as  a  body,  can  hardly    I^v  M 
be  expected  to  display  an  anxiety  to  remedy  defects  ^J^'f^ 
which  add  to  their  emoluments  and  consequence.  ^  *^^ 
How  much  of  the  learning  of  this  profession  is  WMt-  "^^  »  *~' 
ed  on  niceties  and  difficulties  that  would  ratdily  jridd 
to  the  spell  of  an  act  of  Parliament !    To  the  law, 
however,  we  owe  this  sound  maxim,  that,  "  unless 
it  has  been  so  expressly  dedared  by  the  legulatuiv, 
as  it  formerly  was  in  the  case  of  usury,  and  still  is 
as  to  bills  for  game  debts,  illegality  of  conskieration 
will  be.no  defence  in  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  tout 
Jide  holder,  without  notice  of  the  illegality,  unless  he 
obtained  the  bill  after  it  became  due."    (Qiitty,  105.) 
ThuAforjgery  does  not  vitiate  a  bill.    Tlie  foiged  do-  Effect  of 
cument  is  good  to  and  against  aU  parties,  but  &ose  Foifn?- 
whose  names  are  forged.    Against  one  whose  name 
is  forged,  it  is  true,  it  will  neither  support  an  ac- 
tion nor  ground  a  claim ;  **  yet  if  he  have  given  cre- 
dit to  acceptances  or  indorsations  as  binding  on  idm, 
fcHTged  by  the  same  hand,  he  will  be  liable.'*    (3  Esp. 
N.  P.  60.    2  Bell,  250.)    Subsequent  apprbbation 
also  does  away  an  objection  on  the  head  m  famxy 
or  fraud,  and  generally  all  sorts  of  objections  oSier- 
wise  competent.    This  doctrine  holds  as  to  vitia- Effect  oT 
tions  when  the  stamp  laws  are  not  oonoemed;  but  Vitittin. 
without  the  consent  of  parties  all  vitiations  or  altera- 
tions of  bills  in  material  parts  are  fiitaL    (2  Be^ 
252.)    A  clerk  or  servant  may  accept  a  bill  fiir  his  AcceptiKr 
master  if  authorised  so  to  do ;  and  authori^  will  be  ^7  Pncan- 
inferred  firom  a  sanctioned  practice.    The  law  on^*^ 
tiiis  point  is  dangerous,  and  would  require  Icffislative 
revision.    If  the  servant  or  agent  do  not  exmain  the 
character  in  which  he  acts,  but  subscribes  liis  own 
name  simply,  he  will  bind  himself  not  his  emfdoyer. 
An  acceptor  may  enlarge  the  term  of  payment,  or  ConditieMi 
accept  for  a  part,  or  under  any  other  condition  not  Aeccpiuce. 
expressed  in  the  bill;  but  in  that  case  it  is  optional 
in  the  holder  to  take  the  acceptance  as  thus  offotsd, 
or  to  proceed  as  if  no  such  offer  had  been  made ;  if 
rejected,  the  protest  should  bear  the  condition,  and 
the  njection  of  it ;  it  should  also  be  kept  in  view,  that 
a  holder  who  accepts  of  a  limited  or  conditional  ac- 
ceptance, liberates  the  drawer  and  prior  indorser,  un- 
less he  have  their  consent    Blank  indorsements  are  Is^kne- 
held  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  bill  until  the  contrary  is  °^^ 
proved.    Indorsements  after  the  term  of  parent, 
though  for  value,  do  not  protect  the  indorsees  nke  in«- 
dorsements  before  maturity  ;  very  sKght  evidence  is 
admitted  as  proof  of  knowledge  of  di^ouour,  and  the 
holder  in  that  case  becomes  liable  to  all  exceptions 
which  can  be  stated  against  the  right  of  his  immediate 
indorser,  or  the  person  who  held  the  bill  when  It  be- 
came due.    When  acceptance  isrefbsed,  and  the  bill 
returned  ^th  protest,  action  may  be  raised  imme- 
diately against  the  drawer,  though  the  regular  time 
of  payment  is  not  arrived.    His  debt,  in  sudi  a  case;, 
is  considered  as  contracted  the  moment  the  faiU  was 
drawn;  if  the«  date  of  the  bill  be  prior  to  that  of  a 
commission  of  bankrupt,  the  debt,  in  sudia  case,  may 
be  claimed  upon.    As  to  current  bills,  and  contingent 
claims,  the  case  is  unfortunately  different;  in  Aeae 
respects  England  might  derive  great  help  fivm  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

The  drawee,  who,  having  fbnds,  refuses  to  accept,  Datici  of 
is  re^onsible  for  the  consequences  to  the  dnmfer,  Disvce. 
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Lew  of  and  may  also  be  sued  for  payment  by  the  payee  or 
BOIi  of  El-  holder,  the  presentment  and  protesting  of  the  bill  for 
riuuuM.  non-acoeptance«  operating  as  an  intimated  assign- 
ment ana  complete  trans^r  of  the  debt  io  the  holder, 
who  in  Scotland  is  preferred  to  any  subsequent  ar- 
rester. The  drawee  who  has  no  funds  is  not  bound 
to  accept;  butj  after  protest  for  non-acceptance^  he 
may  accept  supra-protest  for  the  honour  of  the 
drawer  and  indorsers,  or  ather  of  them.  A  third 
parijf  may  thus  accept  for^  honour  aupra-protest;  and 
whoever  does  bo,  if  he  give  immecGate  notice,  and 
send  off  the  protest,  may  have  immediate  recourse 
on  the  party  or  parties  for  whose  honour  he  has  in« 
terferea. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  pat^,  when  directed  by  the 
drawer,  and  of  every  one  who  is  merely  an  agent  for 
the  owner,  though  acting  gratuitously,  to  present  a 
bill  for  acceptance.  The  time  thou^t  reasonable 
for  this  purpose  is  twentv-four  hours,  or  at  least 
within  business  hours  of  the  day  following  that  on 
whidi  the  bill  was  received.  It  is  prudent  in  all 
holders  of  a  bill  to  present  for  acceptance  within  this 
period;  and  in  all  cages  where  a  presentment  is 
made,  and  acceptance  refbsed,  notice  should  be 
given  to  all  against  whom  it  is  meant  to  preserve  re- 
cotnrse.  A  draught  may  be  left  twenty-lbur  hours 
wiUi  the  drawee,  if  no  ^ost  go  out  in  the  meantime ; 
but  if  he  intimate  within  that  time  that  he  will  not 
accept,  or  adc  more  time  to  consider,  notice  ehoM  be 
ghen.  (Chitty,  288,  289.)  A  verbal  acceptance,  if 
It  can  be  proved,  or  one  by  a  separate  writing,  binds 
the  dxawee;  but  in  Scotland  none  but  a  written  ae* 
ceptance  on  the  bill  will  authorise  the  usual  summa- 
ry dUigence.  (Chitty,  217-270;  2  Bell,  69-240.) 
If  the  drawee  had  no  funds,  notice  to  the  drawer  is 
not  necessary;  but  as  the  not  having  funds  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  to  be  proved,  it  is  suer  in  this,  and 
indeed  in  all  other  cases,  to  give  the  usual  and  re- 
gular notice.  When  a  bill  is  <mwn  at  some  certain 
time  i^ler  sight,  presentment  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
term  of  payment  Renpectinff  bOls  of  this  descrip- 
tion, both  foreign  and  inland,  &e  j^eral  rule  is,  that 
due  diligence  must  be  used.  Foreign  bills,  so  dnwn, 
may  be  put  into  the  circulation  without  acceptance 
as  long  as  the  convenience  of  the  successive  holders 
requires;  and  it  has  been  found  not  io  be  laches  ^in 
Scotland  mora,  or  undue  ddajr)  to  keep  a  bill  (at 
three  days'  sight)  out  in  the  circulation  for  twelve 
months;  but  if,  instead  of  circulating,  a  holder  were 
to  lock  it  up,  this  woulu  be  laches.  An  unaccept- 
ed inland  bul  may  also  be  put  into  circulation,  and 
any  holder,  who  does  not  circulate  it,  has  a  reason* 
able  time,  sudi  as  the  fourth  dav  respecting  a  bill 
drawn  within  twenty  miles  of  Lonoon,  tor  presenting 
it  there  £ot  acceptance.  Despatch  and  attention, 
however,  are  always  ailvisable.  It  is  said  that  when 
a  1^  has  been  already  protested  for  non-acceptance, 
and  due  notice  thereof  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
protest  or  to  give  notice  on  account  of  non-payment; 
but  it  is  usufll  to  do  so,  and  the  safer  practice.  The 
same  rules,  and  the  same  time,  should  be  observed. 
as  to  non-payment,  that  are  observed  as  to  protest 
and  notice,  in  the  case  of  non-acceptance.    When 


inland  biUs  are  made  payable  on  a  day  named  and    Lswof 
fixed  in  the  bills,  it  is  common*  to  delay  presenting  ^^^^^'* 
them  for  acceptance,  imtil  they  can  also  be  present-    ^^*°^ 
ed  for  payment,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  protest  for  ^  »  "-^ 
both ;  but  it  is  better  to  make  a  presentment  for  ac- 
ceptance as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.     It  has  alreadv  been  stated,  that 
notice  either  of  non-acceptance  when  a  presentment 
has  been  made,  or  for  non-payment,  musl  be  given 
to  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  holder  intends  to  resort 
for  payment    Bankruptcy  is  no  excuse  for  neglect- Efl^  of 
ing  any  step  in  the  negociation  of  a  bill.     If  a  party  Bankropt- 
be  bankrup^,  notice  of  recourse  should  be  given  to^- 
him  and  his  assignees;  if  dead,  to  his  executor  or 
administrator;  if  abroad,  the  notice  should  be  left  at 
his  place  of  residence,  if  he  have  one,  and  a  demand 
of  acceptance  or  payment  (when  that  is  necessary) 
should  be  made  of  his  wife  or  servant.      Notice 
should  also  be  made  to  one  who  merely  ^tlarantees 
payment;  and  a  person  who  subscribes  a  bill  not  ad- 
dressed to  him,  is  held  to  be  a  cdlUteral  security. 
If  notice  be  made  to  one  indorser,  he  may  give  no- 
tice to  prior  indorsers,  or  to  the  drawer;  and  if  done 
timeously,  it  will  be  available  to  the  hdder ;  but  no- 
tice by  a  party,  not  party  to  the  biD,  nor  agent  for  a 
party,  will  not  be  available. 

Accommodation-bOls  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  Aooomrao* 
as  other  paper,  except  among  those  who  ame  to^*<i<»  ^^ 
lend  their'  names  or  credit    Among  them,  the  ruleP*'* 
is,  that  he  for  whose  use  tiie  money  is  to  be  raised, 
shall  inrovide  for  the  bill;  but  as  all  the  others  have 
an  action  of  relief  when  forced  to  pay,  they  are  en- 
titled to  notice.    In  Scotland  this  lu»  been  extended 
to  the  drawer  when  he  is  not  the  party  for  whom  the 
Credit  was  intended.    With  respect  to  cross-paper,  Cmts-Pa- 
it  is  held  that  mutual  accommodations  exchanged  P"* 
are  good  conddemtions  for  each  other;  that  in  case 
of  bankruptcy,  a  dividend  fitom  any  one  estate  is  to 
be  held  as  payment  of  all  that  can  be  demanded  in 
respect  of  that  debt;  and  that  there  can  be  no  dou- 
ble ranking  of  the  same  debt    But  questions  often 
arise  in  such  cases  which  require  the  utmost  profes- 
sional  skill  to  comprehend  and  decide.     In  a  short 
digest  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
niceties  of  legal  questions;  and  we  can  only  observe 
generally,  that  parties  should  never  act  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  without  taking  the  best  professional  assist- 


I%e  law  respectiiw  bQls  of  exchange  is  less  of- 
fensive to  reason  than  almost  any  other  branch 
of  our  law,  since,  where  the  law  is  silent  here,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  custom  of  merchants.  Still 
there  are  many  points  which  might  easily  be  im- 
proved, if  lawyers  would  set  heartify  about  Uie  work. 
Lawyers,  however,  are  seldom  innovators,  though 
the  innovations  required  be  only  for  the  better;  and 
very  few  others  are  at>le  to  legislate  on  matters  of  ju- 
risprudence. 

The  best  authorities  respecting  the  law  of  bills  are 
the  treatises  of  Chitty  ana  of  Bayl^  as  to  English 
law,  and  Mr  Bell's  valuable  Commentaries  on  Mer" 
cantile  Jurisprudence,  as  to  Scotch  law. 

(S.S.) 


EXCHANGii, 


TABLES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  EXCHANGE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  GOUNTRIf  8.' 

I.  ACCOUNT  of  the  market  prices  of  Standard  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  showing  their  relative  proportiooff 
to  each  other  ;r— the  real  par  and  course  of  exchange  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  mr  cemiage 
in  favour  of  and  against  London ; — the  per  cenlage  above  and  below  the  mint  price  of  gold  ;— ana  the  nam-  » 
ber  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  from  1760  to  18ig.* 


Price  of 
Sundard 
Gold  per 

Price  of 
StAodard 
SUvtrper 

Their  reU- 
tive  propor- 
tions to  each 

Par  of  Ex- 
change 
with 

Course  oi 

exchange 

with 

\Percent. 

in  farour 

of 

Percent. 
against 
Ijondan. 

Per  centagt 
above  the 
Mint  price 

PercaOtme 
below  the 
Mint  priee 

Btak  of  Engbad 
NMdinOiicala- 

IMO. 

OS. 

OK. 

other. 

Hambro. 

Hambro. 

London. 

ofOold. 

of  Gold. 

L.   M. 

d. 

L. 

«.     i 

tch,     gr» 

L.   ».     4. 

L.    9.      i. 

1760 

Jan.    1 

^  18 

6 

0 

5    6X 

14.l6t0l 

32     9.9 

36     4 

10.6 

016     0} 

May  2 

3  19 

1 

0 

5    6 

14.37 

33     8.7 

35     6 

6.5 

1   11     Oj 

Sept.  2 

4     0 

1 

0 

5    7J 

14.45 

33     6.0 

32     2 

4 

2  16     8} 

1 

Jan.   2 

3  18 

10 

0 

5     s] 

13.81 

32     0.1 

32     0 

0.1 

I     4    7i 

May  1 

4     0 

0 

0 

5    9J 

13.81 

32     0.1 

32     2 

0.4 

2  14    6| 

-  6,001,610 

Sept  1 

4    0 

6 

0 

5     7i 

14.27 

33     0,9 

32     5 

2 

375 

2 

Jan.    ] 

s  19 

0 

0 

5    6i 

14.30 

33     1.8 

32  11 

2.0 

1     8  lOJ 

May  4 

S-19 

3 

0 

5    7i 

14.09 

82     7.S 

34     3 

4.8 

1   15     Sf 

•  6,131,770 

Septs 

s  19 

4 

0 

5     5 

14.64 

33  11.2 

35     0 

3.6 

1  17     5} 

S 

Jan.   4 

4     0 

0 

0 

5     5} 

14.60 

33  10.1 

34     2 

0.9 

2  14    6} 

) 

May  3 

4     1 

3 

0 

5     8 

14.33 

33     2.6 

34     2 

2.7 

468 

>  6.889,680 

Sept  2 

4     1 

6 

0 

5    6 

14.81 

34     4.0 

34     7 

0.7 

4  13     Ij 

f 

4 

Jan.   S 

8  18 

3 

0 

5     4} 

14.55 

33     S.I 

34     5 

1« 

0    9    7J 

May  ] 

3  18 

3 

0 

5     3 

14.78 

34     3.J 

34  11 

1.1 

0    9    7J 

Sept  4 

3  18 

0 

Q 

5     3 

14.74 

34     2.0 

35     0 

2.4 

0    3    2^ 

5 

Jan.    1 

3  18 

0 

0 

5     3 

14.74 

34     2.0 

35     1 

2.6 

0     a    2} 

May  8 

3  18 

0 

0 

5     4: 

14.56 

33     90 

34  11 

3.4 

0     3     2I 

Septs 

3  18 

8 

0 

5     5 

14.52 

S3     7.9 

34     4 

2.0 

I     0     8} 

6 

Jan.   3 

3  18 

7 

0 

5     5f 

14.34 

33     2.9 

34     6 

3.7 

0  18     2| 

May  2 

3  19 

2 

0 

5    6i 

14.28 

33     1.2 

34  11 

5.4 

1   13     2 

Sept  2 

3  19 

0 

0 

5    7 

14.15 

32     9-6 

35     3 

8.2 

I     8  10} 

7 

Jan.   2 

s  19 

3 

0 

5    7} 

14.14 

32     9^8 

35     6 

8.3 

1  15     3} 

May  1 

3  19 

10 

0 

5    7J 

14.19 

32  10.7 

35  10 

«.9 

2  10     3} 

Sept  1 

3  19 

5 

0 

5    6) 

14.33 

33     2.6 

35  11 

8.1 

1  19     7 

8 

Jan.   1 

3  18 

8 

0 

5     5A 

14.41 

35     4.8 

34  11 

4.4 

1     0     3} 

May  3 

3  19 

1 

0 

5     6i 

14.27 

33     0.9 

34     8 

4.8 

1  11    o| 

Sept  2 

3  19 

6 

0 

5    6J 

14.40 

33     4.6 

34     5 

3.0 

2     1     8| 

9 

JaB«    3 

3  19 

7 

0 

5     7 

14.37 

33     3.7 

33     2 

0.5 

2     3  10| 

May  2 

4    0 

3 

0 

6     7 

14.32 

33     5t.S 

33     8 

1.4 

3     10 

Sept  1 

4     0 

4 

0 

5    7i 

14.28 

33     1.2 

33    6 

1.2 

3     3     1} 

1770 

Jan.   2 

4     0 

6 

0 

5    7i 

14.25 

3S     0.4 

33     2 

0.4 

375 

May  1 

4    0 

4 

0 

6    8 

14.17 

^1 

32  10.1 

33     3 

1.3 

3     3     1 

Sept  4 

4     0 

0 

0 

5    6i 

14.43 

33     5.4 

33     2 

0.1 

2  14     6 

1 

Jan.   ] 

3  18 

9 

0 

5    7 

14.10 

32     8.2 

33     8 

.5 

12     5 

May  S 

3  19 

2 

0 

5    7i 

14.  2 

32     6.0 

33    6 

.5 

1  13     2 

Sept  3 

4     0 

8 

0 

5     7i 

14.39 

33     4.S 

32  11 

1.4 

3  11     8^ 

2 

Jan.   3 

4     1 

0 

0 

5     7i 

14.34 

33     2.9 

32     7 

2.0 

4    0     3 

) 

Uay  1 

4     0 

9 

0 

5     &i 

14.19 

32  10.7 

32  10 

0.2 

3  13  10 

■  6,201,080 

Sept  ] 

3  19 

0 

0 

5     5 

14.58 

33     9-6 

33     5 

1.2 

1     8  lOJ 

) 

S 

Jan.   5 

3  18 

0 

0 

5     4J 

14*51 

33     7.5 

34 

1.1 

0     3     2i 

May  4 

3  17 

11 

0 

5     4 

14.60 

33  10.1 

34     9 

2.6 

0     1     0} 

Septs 

3  17 

9 

0 

5     Si 

14.69 

34     0.1 

34     8 

1.9 

0    3    21 

4 

Jan.   4 

3  17 

9 

0 

5     2J 

14.92 

34     7. 

34     9 

0.4 

0    3    2J 

*  This  table,  with  the  exception  of  the  column  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  from  176O  to  I8O9,  is  extracted 
from  the  second  edition  of  Mr  Mushet's  pamphlet  The  last  ten  years  have  been  filled  op  from  the  aoooonts 
«iven  in  the  Reports  on  the  ExpedUno^  of  the  Bank  resuming  Cash  Payments,  laid  before  Parliament  in  I8I9. 
The  fxed  par  is  taken  at  34  schillings,  11  grotes,  and  \y  which  is  esteemed  the  true  par  by  the  merchant^p 
though  it  differs  about  j  per  cent,  from  the  par  (35s.  Id.  Hamburgh  currency),  as  estimated  l^  Dr  Kelly  from 
the  Mint  regulations.  The  silver  in  the  English  pound  sterling  is  valued  throughout  at  58. 2d.  an  ounce.  The 
bills  on  Hamburgh,  from  the  negociation  of  which  this  table  has  been  formed,  have  been  invariably  drawn  «t 
^J  usances. 


EXCHANGE 

Price  of 
Su^daid 

PriMOf 

Standard 

Their  reU- 
rive  Propor- 

Par  of 

Exchange 

Coimeof 
exchange 

PeroeHi. 

in  fatoQr 

Per  cent 

Per  eentagc 
aboTe  the 

Per  caitage 
below  the 

Bank  of  England 
Notes  in  Civcula. 

tiOD. 

QiMper 

surer  INT 

cioiif  to  eack 

with 

witif 

of 

Bgaintt 
London. 

Mintprke 

Mint  piioe 

02. 

08. 

dther. 

Hambio. 

Haosbro. 

London. 

of  Gold. 

of  Gold. 

L.    4.      d. 

e 

«.    A 

Seh,  gr. 

L.    «.    d. 

r 

«.  d. 

1774 

May  S 

3  17     9 

0 

5     8| 

14.63  to  1 

33  11. 

34     7 

1.9 

0 

3     2J 

Sept.  S 

3  17    7 

0 

5    8 

14.77      1 

84     2.8 

84     5 

0.5 

0 

7     5, 

1775 

Jan.    8 

3  17    7 

0 

5     4 

14.54      1 

33     8.5 

34     3 

1.6 

0 

7     5; 

J 

May  2 

3  17    7 

0 

5     5 

14.82      1 

S3     2.3 

34     4 

8.4 

0 

7     5i 

Sept.  1 

3  17    7 

0 

5    S\ 

14.66      1 

34    0.6 

34     4 

0.8 

0 

7     5 

6 

Jan.    5 

8  17    7 

0 

5     4| 

14.87      1 

33     8.7 

34     1 

4.8 

0 

7     5 

May  8 

3  17    7 

0 

5    6 

14.10      1 

32     8.2 

S3     8 

3. 

0' 

7     5 

Seq^  8 

3  17    7 

0 

5    5i 

14.21      1 

82  11.3 

33     5 

1.4 

0 

7     5 

7 

Jan.   8 

3  17    7 

0 

5    7 

18.79      1 

31  11.6 

33     2 

8.7 

0 

7     5: 

May  2 

8  17    7 

0 

5    6 

13.91      1 

32     2.9 

82  10 

1.8 

0 

7    5i 

Sept.  2 

3  17    7 

0 

5    6} 

14.05      1 

32     7.5 

82     2 

1.4 

0 

7    5; 

8 

Jan.   2 

3  17    7 

0 

5    9 

18.49      1 

31     8.2 

32     4 

8.4 

0 

7    5i 

» 

May  1 

3  17    7 

0 

5     5i 

14.21       1 

32  11.3 

34     2 

3.7 

0 

7     5, 

7,540,070 

Sept  1 

3  17    7 

0 

5     4i 

14.43      1 

33     5.4 

34     5 

2.8 

0 

7    5, 

,  ' 

9 

Jan.    1 

3  17    7 

0 

5     2 

15.01      1 

34     9.5 

35     6 

2.9 

0 

7    5 

May  4 

8  17    6 

0 

5     2J 

14.88      ] 

84     5.9 

36    2 

4.8 

0 

9    7 

•    6;300,ooo* 

Sept  8 

3  17    6 

0 

5     4i 

14.41       1 

33     4.8 

33     9 

1. 

0 

9    7 

1780 

Jan.  4 

3  17    6 

0 

5     8 

14.76      1 

34     2.5 

34     6 

0.8 

0 

9    7 

•^ 

May  2 

3  17    6 

0 

5     6 

14.09      1 

82     7.9 

35     2 

7.6 

0 

9    7i 

'     8^400,000*' 

Sept  1 

3  17    6 

0 

5     5i 

14.25      1 

33     0.4 

84     1 

8.2 

0 

9    7 

J 

1 

Jan.   2 

3  17    6 

0 

5     5J 

14.19      1 

32  10.7 

34     1 

3.6 

0 

9    7 

May  1 

3  17    6 

0 

5    7i 

18.77      1 

31  11. 

33    7 

5.2 

0 

9    7 

Sept  4 

3  17    6 

0 

5     8} 

18.57      1 

31     5.5 

82     2 

2.2 

0 

9    7i 

2 

Jan.    ] 

8  17    6 

0 

5    9i 

13.88      1 

31     0.2 

81     9 

2.3 

0 

9    7i 

) 

May  3 

8  17    6 

0 

5  10} 

18.14      1 

30     4.7 

32  11 

8.8 

0 

9    7i 

y   8,ooo,ooo» 

Sept  8 

3  17    9 

0 

5    9i 

18.42      1 

81     1.8 

32     6 

4.4 

0 

S    21 

) 

3 

Jan.    8 

3  17    9 

0 

5     8 

18.72      1 

31     9.6 

32     7 

2.4 

0 

3     2J 

) 

May  2 

3  18     0 

0 

6  10 

13.82      1 

30  10.5 

31     9 

2.8 

0     ^    2J 

a 

>    6,707,540 

Sept  2 

3  18     0 

0 

5     8 

18.66      1 

31     7.9 

31     6 

0.5 

0  s  ^ 

4 

Jan.    2 

3  18     0 

0 

5     5 

14.29      1 

33     1.5 

83     6 

1.1 

0     3    2i 

) 

May  4 

3  17  101 

0 

5    8 

14.77      1 

84     2.8 

34     4 

0.2 

J.    6,392,730  . 

Sept  8 

3  17  lOi 

0 

5     3 

14.77      1 

34     2.8 

34     7 

1.0 

5 

Jan.   7 

8  17  to! 

0 

5     2i 

14.89      1 

34     6.2 

35    0 

1.4 

May  8 

3  17  101 

0 

5     2 

14.95      1 

84    7.9 

84  11 

0.7 

Sept  2 

8  17    6 

0 

5     1 

15.12      1 

35    0.6 

35     4, 

0 

9    7J 

6 

Jan.    8 

8  17    6 

0 

5     2 

14.82      1 

34     4.2 

34  10 

1.1 

0 

9    7 

May  2 

3  17    6 

0 

5     8 

14.64      1 

33  11.2 

34     5 

1.4 

0 

9    7 

Sept  1 

3  17    6 

0 

5     8 

14.76      J 

34     2.5 

84     3 

0.1 

0 

9    7 

7 

Jan.    2 

3  17    6 

0 

5    2i 

14.89      1 

34     6.2 

84     5 

0.1 

0 

9    7 

) 

May  1 

3  17     6 

0 

5     8i 

14.70      1 

34     0.9 

34     7 

4.0 

0 

9    7 

>-     8,ifiB8,000:t 

Sept  4 

3  17    6 

0 

5    3| 

14.58      1 

33     9.6 

35     0 

.3.5 

0 

9    7 

1 

8 

Jan.    1 

3  17    6 

0 

5     SJ 

t4.58      1 

33     9.6 

35     1 

3.8 

0 

9    7 
9    7 

^ 

May  2 

3  17     6 

0 

5     8| 

14.58      1 

33    9S 

35     4 

4.5 

0 

Septs 

3  17    6 

0 

5     8| 

14.58      1 

33    9.6 

35     0 

3.5 

0 

9    7 

9 

Jan.   t 

3  17    6 

0 

5     3J 

14.58      1 

33     9.6 

34  10 

3.0 

0 

9    7 

May  1 

3  17    6 

0 

5     3J 

14.70      1 

34    0.9 

35    6 

4.1 

0 

9    7 

Sept  1 

3  17    6 

0 

5     2? 

14.89      1 

34    6.2 

35     5 

2.6 

4   . 

0 

9    7 

1790 

Jan.  29 

3  17    6 

0 

5     2J 

14.88      1 

34     5.9 

35 

1.4 

0 

9    7 

May  4 

3  17    6 

0 

5     3] 

14.70      1 

34     0.9 

35     4 

8.7 

0 

9    7 

Sept  S 

3  17    6 

0 

5     ^2l 

14.88      1 

34     5.9 

35     6 

2.9 

0 

9    7 

1 

Jan.   4 

3  17    6 

0 

5     S 

14.76      1 

34    2.5 

35     6 

3.7 

0 

9    7 

\      

May  8 

3  17    6 

0 

5     Si 

14.70      I 

«4    0.9 

35  U 

-5.-4 

0 

9   7 

>  10,^9;51'0 

Septs 

3  17    6 

0 

5     2i 

14.94  •   1 

34    7.6 

35     6 

2.5 

0 

9    7 

s 

Jan.   8 

3  17    6 

0 

5     4 

14.53      1 

33     8.2 

34     6 

.2.4 

0 

9    7 
9    7i 

) 

May   1 

3  17    6 

0 

5     5J 

14.25      1 

33    0.4 

34     8 

3.7 

0 

>■  ll,102,855t 

Sept  413  17    6 

0 

5     5 

14.30      1 

33     1.8 

34     0 

1 

0 

9    7J 

) 

S93 
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Lords*  Hejpori  on  the  Bani^s  resuming  Cask  PaymeniSy}819,  p.  75. 
Amount  in  circulation  on  25th  February^ 
Average  of  J^uary  and  July, 
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TMn. 

EXCHANGE. 

1 

Price  of 

Price  of 

Their  rela. 

Par  of  Ex. 

Cooneof 

\Perceni. 

Percent, 
against 
liondon. 

Per  cetitage 

/Vr  eenlofe 

Bank  of  Englari.t 
Notes  in  Circiik- 

-nr— ' 

Standard 
Goldjifr 

Sundard 
Silver  ^fr 

tive  propor- 
donstoeacb 

change 
with 

ezchangelin  favoui 
with     1      of 

above  the 
Mint  price 

below  th. 
Mint  prict 

oz. 

•  oz. 

other. 

Hambro. 

Hambro. 

London. 

of  Gold. 

ofQoU. 

lum. 

L.  t.      <f. 

L. 

«. 

d. 

9ch.    gr. 

L.   #. 

A 

£.  «.     <i. 

179s 

Jan.    1 

3  17    6 

0 

5 

4f 

14.36  to  1 

33     3.4 

35     4 

6.1 

0    9    71 

) 

May  3 

3  17    6 

0 

5 

2i 

14.88      1 

34     ^.9 

37    6 

8.7 

0    9    7i 

S-n^8.ioi  • 

Sept.  3 

3  17    6 

0 

5 

U 

15,12      1 

35     0.6 

36    0 

2.7 

097, 

i 

« 

4 

Jan.    3 

3  17    6 

0 

5 

I3 

15.12      1 

35     0.6 

35     9 

2.0 

0    9    74 

) 

May  « 

8  17    6 

0 

5 

IJ 

15.18      1 

35     ^,3 

36.  7 

4.0 

097, 

>•  10,846,586  • 

Sept.  2 

3  17    6 

0 

5 

1 

15.24      1 

35     3.9 

35     0 

1.0 

097 

) 

5 

Jan.   2 

3  17     6 

0 

5 

2J 

14.94      1 

34     7.6 

34     6 

0.4 

0    9    7 

llO,189,905 

May  1 

3  17     6 

0 

5 

1 

15.24      1 

35     3.9 

34    4 

2.8 

097, 

Sept.  1 

§ 

0 

5 

5i 

32     6 

6 

Jan.    1 

0 

5 

5J 

32     7 

) 

May  3 

0 

5 

5 

33  10 

M0,106,165» 

Sept.  2 

317     6 

0 

5 

Si 

14.64      1 

33  11.2 

33     7 

1. 

0    9    7i 

J 

7 

Jan.   3 

3  17    6 

0 

5 

5 

14.30      1 

33     1.8 

35     6 

7. 

) 

May  2 

3  17    6 

0 

5 

6 

14.09      1 

32     7.9 

36 

10. 

0   •*    7J 

>-l  1.019,829 1 

Sept  1 

3  17  lOi 

0 

5 

1 

15.31      1 

35     5.9 

38 

7. 

) 

6 

Ian.  '2 

3  17  10} 

0 

5 

0 

15.57      1 

36    1.1 

38     2 

5.7 

) 

May  1 

3  17  laj 

0 

5 

n 

15.19      1 

35     2.5 

37     8 

7. 

{■12,579,616 

Sept.  4 

3  17  10| 

0 

5 

I 

15.31      1 

35     5.9 

37     6 

5.6 

) 

9 

Jan.    1 

3  17     9 

0 

5 

2 

15.05      1 

34  10.5 

37     7 

7.7 

0  s  m 

May  3 

3  17    9 

0 

5 

2 

15.05      1 

34  10.5 

35     6 

1.8 

0     3    2JiMS,450^94 

Sept  3 

3  17    9 

33     4 

0     3    20 

- 

Per  centage 
of  Discount 

OD  Bank 

1800 

Jan.t3 

0 

5 

7 

32 

Notes. 

) 

May  2 

4     5    0 

0 

5 

9i 

14.68      1 

34     0.4 

32     5 

5.3 

9     2 

11  f 

8     7     7f 

[-15,160,635 

Sept.  2 

4     5     0 

0 

5 

9i 

14.68      1 

34     0.4 

32     2 

5.5 

9    2 

111 

8    7    7f 

i 

Jan.   2 

4     6     0 

0 

5 

lOJ 

14.64      1 

33  11.2 

29     8 

12.6 

10     8 

8 

9    8  11} 

•J 

May  1 

4     3    0 

0 

6 

li 

13:74      1 

31   10. 

31     6 

1. 

6  11 

71 

6    3    7i 

j- 15,810,902 

Sept  1 

0 

6 

01 

31     7 

2 

Jan.    1 

4^6 

32     2 

7    4 

Si 

6  14    8f 

) 

May  4 

0 

5 

9i 

32     8 

[■16,427,889 

Sept  3 

0 

5 

6 

33  -3 

3 

Jan.    4 

0 

5 

7 

34 

May  3 

0 

5 

8 

34     4 

16,505,872 

Sept  2 

0 

5 

6 

32  10 

4 

Jan.   3 

0 

5 

H 

34  10 

May  1 

85    9 

17,408,060 

Sept  4 

4    0    0 

0 

5 

4 

15.          1 

34     9-S 

35  10 

3. 

2  14 

6f 

2  13     1) 

■ 

5 

Jan.    1 

4     0     0 

0 

5 

«i 

14.44      1 

33     5.1 

35     6 

6.0 

2  14 

61 

2  13     IJ 

May  S 

4     0     0 

0 

5 

♦J 

14^8      1 

34    5.9 

35     5 

2.6 

2  14 

65 

2  13     IJ 

-16,826,071 

Sept  3 

4    0     0 

35     5 

2  14 

€i 

2  13     l| 

) 

6 

Jan.   3 

S3     3 

i 

May  2 

0 

5 

9 

33     8 

[-16,791.824 

Sept  2 

0 

5 

7J 

34     4 

) 

7 
8 

Jan.   2 
May  1 
Sept  4 
Jan.    1 
May  3 
Sept.  2 

' 

0 
0 
0 

5 
5 
5 

8. 

•7J 
7i 

34     8 
34  10 
34     3 
34     4 
34     9 
34     8 

• 

[-16,705,903 
[-17,128,649 

•  Average  of  January  and  July. 

{  Wherever  a  blank  space  is  lefl^  it  shows  that  no  prices  of  bullion  are  quoted  of  that  date^  either  at  Lloyd's 
or  at  the  Bullion  Office  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

j{  From  1797 J  the  account  ^f  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  is  taken  irom  the  Table,  in  page  39-3  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Lords'  Report  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Bank's  resuming  Cash  payments.  On  the  25th  February 
1797,  the  epoch  of  the  restriction  on  cash  pajrments,  there  were  only  L.8,640,250  notes  in  circulation. 

t  From  1800  to  1810,  standard  gold -and  silver  in  bars  are  not  regularly  quoted.  Portugal  gold  in  cdn,  being 
nearly  of  the  same  standard,  has  in  several  instances  been  quoted  as  standard  gold.  In  those  instances  where 
standard  silver  is  hot  quoted,  the  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  addbg  2}d.  to  the  ounce  of  new  dollars,  the 
computed  di&rence  in  the  value  of  the  two  standards. 


EXCHANGE 

Price  of 

Price  sf 

Thdi  Rla. 

Par  of  Ex- 

Qo\it9/twiPer cent. 

Percen*. 
against 

IjOOQOD. 

Per  eentage 

Percentage 

BankofEnghuid 
Notes  in  Grcu. 

lAftinn 

8tondai«l 

StandAid 

dTe  propor- 

change 

excbanse 

in  favoax 

abo^e  the 

of  Discount 

Qddjier 

&Xvttper 

donitoeMh 

with 

with 

of 

Mint  price 

00  Bank 

OS. 

oz. 

other 

Hambro. 

aambra 

liOpdon. 

of  Gold. 

Notes. 

UIUUO. 

L.     9.    d. 

U 

1.  i. 

Sch,     gr. 

L.      f .     d. 

ii.      «.      rf. 

1809 

Jan.     S 

0 

5     7J 

31     3 

May     2 

4  11     0 

0 

5     6i 

16.42  to  1 

38     0.8 

30     6 

i9.9 

\6  17    l\ 

14     8     5 

>18,927,8S8 

SepL    5 

4     9  lOJ 

0 

5     8J^ 

15.74 

1 

S^  10.9 

29    0 

.21.4 

15     8     2: 

13     7     0 

10 

Jan.     ? 
May     1 
Oct     9 

4     9  lOi 
4     5     0 

0 

5     7i 

15.97 

1 

29     3 
31     3 
31     0 

15     8     2 
9     2  llf 

13      7     0; 

«     7.  7J 

•22.541,523 

11 
12 

Jan.   22 
May  U 
Aug.  30 
Jan.   31 

4     7     6 
4  18     6 

0 
0 
0 

5  11} 

6  1 
6    2 

14.08 

1 

34     9.9 

26    0 

24  0 

25  6 
27*    6 

* 

25.3 

12-    7    21 
26    9    H 

11    0    a 
20  18     9J 

J23;282,671 

May  22 

4  17     0 

0 

6    4 

15.32 

1 

35     6.2 

29    0 

18.4 

24  11     2| 

19  14     5 

>2S,2S7,S18 

Oct     2 

5     7     0 

28     0 

37     8     0\ 

27     4     7i 

3 

12 

Jan.    2S 

5     4     0 

^9     0 

30  10  11} 

45    2     7 

) 

May  21 

5     3     0 

0 

6  10 

15.07 

34  U.2 

28     0 

24.6 

32     5     3 

24     8     0 

J.2*,023,5^ 

Oct.     1 

5     8     0 

0 

6  11 

15.61 

3(i    2:3 

26     6 

29.1 

38  IS     8i 

27  18^    0 

J 

14 

Feb.     8 

5     8     0 

0 

6  Hi 

15.52. 

35    6.8 

29    0 

14.5 

38  13     8j 

27  18    a 

1 

May  24 

5     3     0 

28     0 

3i     5     31 

24    8     0 

V  26,901,922 

Oct.     4 

4     5     0 

0 

5    8 

15 

34    9.3 

32  10 

.5.6 

9     2  11} 

8     7     7J 

f 

,15 

Jan.      3 

4     6     6 

d 

5    9 

15.a4 

34  10.4 

32     4 

7.3 

11     2     8| 

9  19    54 

[-26,887,017 

May     2 

5     6    0 

0 

6    9i 

15.61 

36     2.3 

28     2 

22.2 

S6     2     4J 

25  16    9! 

Sept  15 

490 

0 

5    9 

15.48 

35  10.6 

32     9 

8.7 

14     5     9 

12  10    0 

16 

Jan.    16 

4    2     0 

0 

5    4} 

15.63 

36    2.8 

34     4 

5.2 

5     5  11} 

5     0     7i 

) 

May  S8 

4     0     0 

0 

5     1} 

15.61 

36    ^.3 

35  10 

1.0 

2  14     6} 

2  13     U 

126,574,840 

Oct      1 

3  19     0 

0 

5    0 

15.80 

36    7.5 

36  11 

0.8 

1     9     9 

1     8     7 

f 

17 

Jan.    17 

3  19    6 

0 

5     0} 

15.77 

36    6.7 

36     1 

1.3 

2  11     li 

2     0  10? 

[.28,274,901 

June    6 

3  19     0 

0 

5     3 

15.05 

34  10.7 

35     0 

0.3: 

f 

1    9    9 

1     8     7 

Sept.    5 

4     0     0 

0 

5     3 

15.24 

35     3.9 

35     2 

0.5 

2  14     6| 

2  IS     11 

18 

Jan.     9 

4     0     6 

0 

5     3} 

15.21 

35     3.1 

34     6 

2.2 

3     8     5} 

3     5     2J 

1 

May  26 

4     1     6 

0 

5     5} 

14.93 

34     7.3 

33  11 

2.0 

4  13     1 

4     8  111 

J.27,221,208 

Sept  15 

4     0     0 

0 

5     4 

15.00 

34     9.3 

35     it 

l.l 

2  14     6} 

2  13     11 

) 

19 

Jan.      8 

4     3     0 

0 

5     b\ 

15.20 

35     2.9 

33     9 

1.9 

6  11     7} 

6     3     7 

Mar.  23 

4     1     0 

Q_ 

5.    6 

14.72 

34     1.5 

34     4 

.    0.6 

4     0     3J 

3  17     2J 

II.— ACCOUNT  of  the  Course  ofExchanob  of  Dublin  on  London,  from  179lt>to  1810  inclcniye.  (The  firat/our. 
ieen  years  are  taken  ftom  the  Table  in  page  149  of  Mr  Pameil's  pamphlet;  and  tlie  remaining  9tven  years  from  the 
Tables  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Bullion  Report.  J 


1790. 

1791. 

1792. 

1793: 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

«797. 

1798 

1799. 

1800. 

IS»1. 

1882. 

1803. 

1804. 

160K 

1806. 

1807. 

i8oa 

1809.  1810. 

Jan.   1 

^i 

H 

8J 

8i 

8f 

8« 

8J 

10} 

8i 

10 

13} 

11 

11} 

12 

15} 

8} 

11} 

u 

9S 

8} 

8 

Feb.  1 

8 

8 

8J 

8} 

9 

8* 

9i 

8} 

9 

9i 

12} 

12} 

12 

J2i 

16} 

10} 

11} 

lOf 

9} 

7? 

8f 

Mar.  1 

8 

8 

8J 

9i 

8i 

8} 

9 

9i 

9i 

9i 

12 

12} 

12} 

m 

IT 

9} 

11} 

10 

9} 

7} 

8}* 

April  1 

8 

8 

8J 

9i 

8 

8f 

9i 

6f 

9 

11 

IIJ 

14 

^3 

14} 

m 

11 

11} 

91 

9} 

7} 

Ma7  1 

8 

8 

8» 

10} 

8J 

8i 

9 

8{ 

9i 

10 

m 

r« 

ni 

14} 

15 

11 

10} 

9i 

91 

8 

June  1 

Si 

8 

H 

l&i 

8« 

8i 

W 

»i 

9i 

111 

m 

'?.* 

12 

13} 

11 

11 

11 

9i 

10 

9} 

July  1 

8} 

8f 

-9 

101 

8il 

8i 

91 

n 

9J 

I'f 

10} 

16 

12 

14} 

12 

11* 

10} 

9} 

9{ 

9} 

Aug.  I 

8 

9 

8? 

10 

8f 

8| 

m 

n 

8 

"« 

iU 

14 

11} 

17 

llf 

12} 

10} 

9} 

9f 

9} 

Sept.1 

8| 

8J 

8« 

9J 

8jf 

8« 

lOi 

7 

8 

I'l 

12} 

16 

12 

15} 

llj 

12 

11 

9i 

9} 

9} 

Oct  I 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8f 

8 

m 

7i 

9 

12 

m 

13} 

12 

17 

12} 

11} 

10{ 

9} 

9 

H 

Nov.  1 

8 

81 

8 

8} 

8} 

Si 

m 

7f 

9{ 

124 

•Of 

11 

12 

15}.   12}    11} 

11} 

9}     8f 

8J 

Dec.  1 

8i 

8* 

8: 

8| 

8J 

8J 

lOf 

7 

91   I4i  1 

10}  11   1 

12 

16}    11}    llf 

lOi 

9«     7} 

8} 

*  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  taki^n  before  the  Committee  on  Iriah^  Exchange  in  1804,  thatcthe  expence  of 
transmitting  LJOO  in  cash  from  London  to  Dublin,  and  vice  verta,  varied  from  1  to  1 }  per  cenL ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Mr  Foster  {Essays  on  Commercial  Exchange,  p.  175),  that  in  the  long  interval  from  1728  to  1797>:the  exchange  never 
varied  beyond  the  expence  of  sending  gold  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  except  in  1 753,  wfato  the  paper  currency 
of  Dublin  had  been  very  much  depreciated.  (See  Mr  Pameirs  pamphlet  On  the  Princi^es  of  Currency  and  E»r^- 
change,  4ttLedit.  p.  I68.)  . 
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Tubltt.    III.— ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes  in  drculatian,  iticlo£ng  Bank  Post  BQIi, 
in  eadi  half  yetr,  commencing  with  the  half  year  ending  Ist  January  1797  to  Ist  Jazmafy  1819,  indo- ' 
fiive.    (From  an  Account  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.) 

IBOg,  January  1, 

July  1,  . 
1810^  January  1, 

July  1, 
1811^  January  1, 

July  1, 

1812,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1813,  Januaiy  1, 
July  1, 

1814,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1815,  January  1, 
July  1, 

181^,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1817,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1818,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1819«  January  1, 


IVw— PAR  of  Exchange  between  Engknd  and  the  following  places,  viz.  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  L^hom,  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Venice,  the  same  being  computed  from  the  intrinsic  Value 
of  their  principal  Corns,  by  comparing  Gold  with  Gold,  and  Silver  wim  Silver,  according  to  their  Mint  Re- 
gulations, and  to  Assays  made  at  the  London  and  Paris  Mint&  (Given  in  by  Dr  Kelly  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  inlothe  expediency  of  the  Bank's  resuming  Cash  Payments.) 


TMn. 


1797,  January  1, 

L.7SS,768    S 

t 

July  1,^ 

785,101     9 

1 

1798,  January  1, 

1,081,512  18 

1 

July  1, 

S,245,214  17 

11 

1799j  January  1, 

1,363,710  17 

9 

July  1, 

1,557,737  12 

41 

1800,  January  I, 

1,928,381     4 

1} 

July  1, 

2,317,235     6 

9 

1801,  January  1, 

2,350,133     8 

7f 

July  1, 

2,323,901  19 

It 

180S,  January  1, 

2,431,152  16 

1 

July  1, 

2,587,187     9 

2i 

1803,  January  1^ 

2,662,405    5 

6 

July  1, 

2,617,144  10 

4i 

1804,  January  1, 

2,798,767  15 

7 

July  1, 

2,859,977  13 

7i 

1805,  January  1, 

2,817,697    7 

3 

July  1, 

2,778,635  12 

4 

1806,  January  1, 

2,560,271  12 

3 

Julyl, 

2,517,581     8 

11 

1807,  January  1, 

2,693,796    7 

1| 

Julyl, 

.      2,789,544  16 

6 

1808,  January  1, 

2,746,717     5 

2 

July  1, 

2,793,835  10 

9i 

L.S,002,699    1 

8 

3,144,677    4 

3 

3,170,064  17 

1 

3,171.607  13 

3 

3,331,892  16 

0 

3,472,781  11 

9i 

3,616,476  13  10 

3,763,229  11 

7i 

3,957,920    3 

lOi 

4,199,474  16 

4i 

4,165,906  12 

7i 

4,281,449  17 

11 

4,528,041     7 

1 

4,434,455     0 

4 

4,179,549     4 

6* 

4,193,853  11 

H 

4,277,018  15 

2{ 

4,304,040  11 

7i 

4,387,155     5 

H 

4,413,463     8 

0 

4,477,019    2 

5 

Banco  36 


Amsterdam, 

do.  Current 
Hamburgh 
Paris 
Madrid 
Lisbon 
Leghorn 
Genoa 
Naples 
Vem'ce 


OOl^Dw 


Mint 


8 

11    4, 

34   3, 

25  20 

37.3 

67.4 

49.1 

45.5 

41.22 

46.3 


Assiys. 


36  6,8 


511 

5  34 
25  26 
37.2 
67.5 
49,0 
45.5 


SILVER. 


Old  Coinage. 


Mint 

Regula. 

tioni. 


37     3 
3,811    8,5 
l,fl  35     1 
24  73 
39.2 
60.41 
4&46 
46.46 
41.22 
46.0      47.5 


Aitays. 


37  10,5 
11  11,8 


35    1,332  11 

24  91   23  23 

S9.O      41.7 


New  Coinage. 


Mint 
Regola< 


35    0 
10  14,6 


58.33 

46.5 

48.9 

49.0 


64.30 

49.60 

49.4 

43.9 

44.6 


Anaji. 


35    6,5 

10 17,6 

3211,5 
23  40 

4L5 

62.09 

49.5 

52.0 

46.1 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Monies  of  fiadnage. 


/Schillings  and'  Pence  Flemish  per 
Pound  Sterling.  AgioS  per  cent 

Florins  and  Stivers  per  Poimd  Ster- 
hng. 

Schillings  and  Pence  Flemish  Banco 
per  Pound  Sterling. 

Francs  and  Cents  per  Pound  Ster- 
ling. . 

Pence  Sterling  for  the  Piastre  or 
Dollar  of  Exchange. 

Pence  Sterling  per  Milrce. 

Pence  Sterling  per  Pezxa  of  Ex- 

change. 
Pence  Sterling  per  Pezza  Fuori 

Banco. 
Pence  Sterling  per  Ducat  (New 

Coinage  of  1818^) 

Lire  Piccole  per  Pound  Sterling. 


EXCH ANGK 


«87 


V. STABLE  containing  the  Value  of  the  Monies  of  Account  of  (Afferent  Places  (expressed  in  Pence  and  Decimals  of 

Pence),  aooordinfir  to  the  Mint  Print  both  ^of  Gold  and  SHver  in  EngUmd ;  that  is,  L,8, 17s.  10^.  per  oz.  for  Gold^and 
5s.  6d.  (as  fixed  in  the  New  Coinage)  psr  os*  fiat  Silver. 


Valaoin 

SUver. 


Gold. 


Aix  la  ChapellCj 
Amsterdam^ 


Antwerp. 


Barcelona, 
Basil, 


Beiiin, 

Bern, 

Bremen, 

C!a8sel, 
Cologne, 


Constantinople, 

Dantzic, 

Denmark, 


England, 
Florence, 


France, 
Francfort, 

German/, 


Geneva, 
Genoa, 


Hamburgby 


35,45 


Rixdollar  current, 
Rixdollar  banco  (agio  at  4 

per  cent.),  •  58, 16 

Florin  banco^  •  25,  S6 

Found  Flemish  banco,  159,  56 
Rixdollar  current,  •  55, 95 
Florin  current,  ,         22, 35 

Pound  Flemish  current,  1 54^  15 
Pound  Flemish  (money  of 

exchange),  151,20 

Florin  (money  of  exchange),  21,  87 
Pound  Flemish  current,  112, 47 
Florin  current,  .  18, 75 

Libra  Catalan,  50, 28 

Rixdollar,  or  ecu  of  ex- 
change, .  .  50,52 
Kxdollar  current,  .  45,19 
Pound  banco,  .  50, 29 
Rixdollar  current,  .  58, 52 
Ecu  of  5  livres,  .  45,  59 
Crown  of  25  batzen,  .  57,  82 
Rixdollar  current,  .  40, 24 
Rixdollar  in  Carls  d'or,  — 
Rixdollar  current,  .  40, 24 
Rixdollar  specie  of  80  al« 

buses,  .  .  55,40 

Rixdollar  current  of  78  al- 

buses,  .         .  52,25 

Piastre,  or  dollar,  .  15, 96 
Gulden  or  Florin,  .         9, 58 

RucdoUar  specie,  .  58, 25 

Rixdollar  crown  money,  51, 49 
JB^dollar  Danish  currency,  47,15 
Pound  Sterling,  240, 

Lira,  .  .  8,62 

Ducat,  or  crown  current,     ^,  56 
Scudod'oro,  or  gold  crown,   — 
Liyre  Toumois,  .         1 0, 1 6 

Franp  (new  system),  .  10, 55 
Rixdollar  convention  mo- 

ncv,  .  .  40,24 

Rixdollar  Muntae,  or  in 

small  coins,  •  •  53,55 
Rucdollar  current,  *  ,  40,24 
Rixdollar  specie,  .  5S,65 

Florin  of  the  Empire,  .  26,  85 
Rixdollar  MunUe,  .  55, 55 
Florin  Muntae,  .         22, 56 

Livre  curreut,  1 7, 17 

Florin,  .  •  4,89 

'  Lira  fuori  Banco,  8,  50 

Pesza,or  dollar  of  exchange,  48,90 
Scudo  di  cambio,  or  crown 

of  exchange,        .  59,12 

Mark  Banco  ^at  a  medium),  19>  59 
Found  Flemish  Banco,       145, 46 


d. 
51,45 

variable 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

125,  87 
20,64 

106, 18 
17,70 
26,70 

47, 

42,20 

variable 

ditto 

42,90 

55,75 

variable 

39>68 

variable 

ditto 

ditto 

uncer. 

9> 


Valus  IB  IValne  ia 
Silver.       OoU. 


Hanover, 

Ireland, 

Konigsberg, 

Leghorn, 


Leipsic^ 


44,88 

240, 

8,55 

59,71 

63,97 

9,58 

9,52 

57,65 


variable 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
16,95 
4,84 
7,85 
45,02 

36, 02 

variable 

ditto 


MalU, 
Milan, 


Modena, 

Munich, 

Naples, 

Parma, 

Persia, 

Poland, 

Portugal, 

Riga, 


Rome,  ' 

Russia, 

Sardinia, 

Sicily, 

Spain, 


Sweden, 

Switzerland, 

Trieste, 


Turin, 

Valencia, 

Venice, 


Vienna, 

Zant, 

Zurich, 


Mark  current. 

Pound  Flemish  current, 

Rixdollar,  in  cash, 

Rixdollar,  gold  valtte, 

Pound  Irish, 

Gulden  or  Florin, 

Pczza  of  8  reals. 

Lira  moneta  buona. 

Lira  moneta  lunga, 

Rixdollar  convention  money,  40, 24 

Rixdollar  in  Louis  d'ors  or 

Fredericks,            .  — ^ 

Scudo  or  crown,          .  22, 69 

Lira  Imperiale,  1 1, 08 

Lira  corrente,  7,  85 

Scudo  Imperiale,  64,  83 

Scudo  corrente,          .  45, 05 

Lira,            •             •  5, 53 

Gulden  or  florin,         .  22, 36 

Ducat  of  1818,  45,90 

Lira,            .             •  2,60 

Toman  of  1 00  mamoodis,  506, 1 5 

Gulden  or  florin,            .  6, 42 

Milree,            .             .  75,18 

Old  Crusade,            .  29, 27 

Rixdollar  Alberto,        .  55, 93 
Rixdollar    currency  (agio 

at  iO  per  cent.),        .  59, 95 

Scudo  or  crown,          .  55, 40 

Scudo  di  Stampa  d'oro,  84,  49 

Ruble,            .            .  40,98 

Lira,            .             .  19,58 

Ounce,            .           .  150,44 

Scudo  or  crown,  52, 18 

Real  of  old  plate,          .  5, 25 

Real  of  new  plate,        . .  5, 58 

Real  of  Mexican  plate,  6, 97 

BealVellon,        .  2,79 
Dollar  of  old  plate  or  of 

exchange,        •        .  41,99 

Rixdollar,          .         .  58,98 

Franc  (new  system),      .  25,  57 

Florin,  Austrian  currency.  ^6, 83 

Lira,  Trieste  currency,  5, 07 

Lira  di  piazza,            .  4, 95 

Lira,            .             .  12,01 

Libra,  41,09 
Lira   piccola  (in  the  old 

coins),            .            .  5,59 
Lira  piccola  (in  the  coins 

introduced  by  the  Ausi 

trians),        "    .          .  4,52 
Florin,            .           .26,85 

Real,  4;,  52 
Florin,  money  of  exchange,  27, 52 

Florin  current,           .  25, 02 


d. 

variable 
ditto 
42,26 
39,24 

221,56 

variable 

49,16 

8,55 

8,19 

variable 

59,68 
25,34 
10,53 
7,44 
61,60 
42,78 

21,28 

41,22 

2,40 

6,27 

67.54 

26,94 

variable 

ditto 
51,63 
78,73 
59,35 
18,82 
124,80 

4,57 
4,86 
6,07 
2,43 

36,59 
56,43 

25,05 

4,73 

4,63 

11, 23 

36,59 

variable 


ditto 

25,0$ 

variable 

ditto 

ditto 

(8.8.) 
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FAR 


¥mc. 


FAROE^  Farosr,  or  Febob,  a  groupe  of  Euro- 
^  pean  islands^  situated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  be- 
tween Shetland  and  Iceland,  about  200  miles  north- 
west  of  the  former.  They  appear  to  form  the  coun- 
try described  by  the  early  Venetian  navigators  un- 
der the  'name  of  Frieslimd,  though  that  term  was 
afterwards  applied  by  the  English  to  the  northern 
extremiQr  of  Greenland.  These  islands  arp  twenty- 
two  in  number,  of  which  the  principal  are  Stromoe, 
Osteroe,  Suderoe,  Wangoe,  and  Sandoe.  They  are 
described  at  some  length  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
wnder  the  head  of  Feroe  ;  but  since  that  time,  a 
eonsiderable  mass  of  new  information  has  been  com** 
municated  by  the  work  of  the  Rev.  G.  Landt>  who 
resided  there,  as  a  clergyman,  for  upwards  of  twen« 
ty-five  years ;  as  wcjl  as  by  the  voyage  undertaken 
in  1812,  with  a  laudable  view  to  the  promotion  of 
mineralogical  science,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and 
Mr  Thomas  Allan.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  in- 
troduce some  additional  particulars. 

These  islands  consist  throughout  of  rocks  and 
hills,  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  vallies,  or  rather  ravines. 
Although,  however,  these  hills  rise  abruptly,  there 
are  often  on  their  summits,,  or  at  different  stages  of 
their  ascent,  plains  ofconsiderable  magnitude.  They 
everywhere  present  to  the  sea  perpendicular  cliffs, 
broken  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  and  which, 
to  those  who  sail  along  the  coast,  present  at  every 
turn  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  scenery.  The 
highest  peak  is  that  of  Skellingfell,  in  the  island  of 
Stromoe,  which  «is  supposed  to  rise  about  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rocks  consist  generally  of  trap, 
and  exhibit  little  variety  of  composition,  though  they 
present  some  striking  geological  phenomena.  The 
zeolites  and  chalcedonies  here  collected  have  long 
supplied  the  best  specimens  of  these  minerals  to  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  Mr  Allan  was  surprised  to^d 
these  beautiful  minerals  so  tittle  prized  iii  their  native 
j^ion,  that  no  one.  in  the  capital  could  give  him  any 
idea  where  they  were  to  be  found.  By  his  own  search^ 
however,  he  obtained  some  very  splendid  specitnens, 
pai:tiqularly  of  several  rare  species  of  zeolite. 

The  population  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  iiceording 
to  a  statistical  t^ble.  drawn  up  in  1812,  amounted  to 
3209. .  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  the 
infield,  or  cultivated  land,  being  supposed  to  bear  to 
the  outfield,  or  uncultivated,  the  proportion  of  1  to  60. 
The  p]ough  is  8cat;cely  ever  used,  being  in  fact  ill 
spited  to  the.  rugged  and  uneven  surface  of  which 
all  the  islands  consists.  The  ground  is  therefore 
turned  up  with  the  *spades  care  being  tiUcen  not  to 
destroy  the  r6ots  of  the  grass.  Horses  and  cows 
.  are  few  in  number,  and  the  lattfr  give  very  little 
nxilk«  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  coarse  hay 
upon  which  they  are  &d.  Sheep  form  the  chief 
riches  or  the  islaQder8,.andtfae  number  possessed  by 
t{ien^  was  calculated,  in  1812,  at  85,307-  Some  in- 
di  vidu^s  have  flodcs  of  two  or  three  hundred.  These 
sheep  are  allowed  to  run  about,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  without  ever  being  housed,  and  in  severe 
seasons  suffer  cpnsiderably.    The  wool  is  generally 


coarse,  and  is  torn  off*  the  animals  in  ao  Tvmgh  a  man««  Pawc 
ner,  as  often  to  lacerate  the  skin.  The  fishery,  which  >«^"y^ 
was  once  considerable,  has  been  neglected,  and  is 
now  of  little  consequence.  The  catching  of  the 
numerous  birds  which  build  their  nests  upon  die 
face  of  the  cliffs,  forms  a  great  source  of  subsistenoe 
to  the  inhabitants.  Those  employed  in  this  hazard- 
ous trade  display  great  ingenuity,  and  the  most  ad- 
venturous spirit  Sometimes  the  fowler  is  let  down 
Urom  the  top  of  the  cliff*  by  a  rope  fastened  to  his 
waist  At  other  times,  whore  there  is  any  footicjB^ 
at  all,  he  climbs  the  steepest  rocks,  or,  where  that  is 
impossible,,  has  himself  Uirust  up  by  poTes  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  puffin  ( Alca  Arctica)  is  the  most 
common  of  these  birds,  and  the  eider  duck  is  here 
often  shot  for  food. 

The  DanijBh  government  has  given  the  monopoly^ 
of  the  trade  of  the  Faroe  Islands  to  a  mercantile 
house  at  Copenhagen  (Frische  and  Company),  under 
the  condition  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  grain,  at  a  constant  fixed  price. 
Should  the  market  price  be  such  as  to  render  this  a. 
losing  transaction,  the  merchant  fs  indemnified  by 
government  This  care  or  provisioning  the  islands. 
IS  probably  superfluous;  and  the  natund  bad  efibets. 
of  a  monopoly  are  felt  in  the  high  price  of  other  im« 
ported  articles, — a  good  jacket  being  often  given  for 
a  f^w  leaves  of  tobacco.  The  exports  consist  of 
hose  knit  on  the  islands,  to  the  annual  amoutit  of 
100,000'  pairs,  tallow,  fish,  train-oO,  feathers,  skins^ 
and  butter.  During  the  late  war  between  Britain* 
and  Denmark,  the  fort  of  Thorshaun  was,  in  1808, 
destroyed  by  Captain  Baugh,  lest  it  should  afford 
harbour  to  privateers.  A  German  adventurer,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Baron  Hompesch,  afterwards 
landed  and  plundered  the  place ;  but  his  conduct  was 
handsomely  disavowed  by  the  British  government, 
who  even  restored  the  value  of  the  property  of  whidx 
the  natives  had  been  robbed.  Finding,  also,  that  the 
people,  having  lost  their  communication  with  Den* 
mark,  were  in  danger  of  suffering  ffom  fiunine,  she 
permitted  a  limited  intercourse  to  be  carried  on,  under 
licence,  from  Leith.  The  peace  has  since  restored 
all  thinga  to  their  usual  channel. 

Thorshaun,.  the  principal  place  in  the  country, 
does  not  contain  above  518  inhabitants.  It  is  situat- 
ed on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Stromoe,  up- 
on a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  creeks  on  each 
side  where  ships  may  be  safely  moored.  The  houses 
are  built  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  birch  bark  cover- 
ed with  turf;  the  greenness  of  which  makes  it  im- 
possible, at  a  very  short  distanoe,.  to  distinguish  the 
place  from  the  surrounding  fields..  The  character 
of  the  people  is  generally  marked  by  great  simplicity- 
of  manners,,  kindness,  and  hospitality. — See  A  De^ 
scriplion  of  the  Faroe  Idands,  By  the  Rev.  G.  Landt 
Translated  from  the  Danish.  London,  1810. — Am 
Account  of  some  Geological  Facts  observed  in  ike  Fa^ 
roe  Islands.  By  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie^ 
Bart.  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edau 
Vol.  VII.) — An  account  of  the  MineraUmf.qf  the  Fom 
roc  Islandf.  By  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  (^IM.)     (b») 


*^^r 


^ 


PER 

recgaioii.  FERGUSON  (Adam,  LL.  D.)i  a  distinguished 
>^  y  ^  Philosopher  and  Historian,  was  bom  at  Logierait,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  on  tlie  20th  of  June 
V  1723.  rlis  father,  the  Reverend  Adam  Ferguson,  a 
jiativeof  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Moulin,  had  been 
minister  of  Crathie  and  firaemar,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
from  1700 to  1714;  and^ oathe^ve of the-ensuing  Re- 
bellion, had  been  translated  to  Logierak,  where  he  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  discharging  the  duties 
•of  his  laborious  charge  with  such  exemplary  piety,  fi- 
delity, and  firmness,  that,  though  at  the  period  of  his 
induction,  the  parishioners  were  almost  universally 
Jiostile  to  presbyterian  principles,  he  speedily  secured 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  ranks;  and,  till  the 
.dose  of  his  incumbency,  in  17i»4,  retained  a  degree  of 
influence  which  proved  that  \i\%  knowledge  of  man- 
kind was  not  inferior  to  his  zeal  for  their  religious 
improvement.  This  excellent  man  left  a  numerous 
family,  of  whom  Adam  was  his  youngest  son,  by 
Mary  Gordon,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  Hsdlhead, 
.in  Aberdeenshire. 

It  is  believed  that  Adam  received  the  first  part  of 
'liis  education  at  the  village  school  of  his  native  parish, 
.tmder  the  superintendence  of  Mr  John  Connacher,  of 
iwhose  literary  attainments  little<»n  now.be  ascertain- 
ed, though  some  of  his  pupils  ave  still  alive.  Whatever 
might  be  the  merits  of  this  teacher,  they  do  not  seem 
lo  have  been  estimated  so  highly  as  those  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Dunkeld  and  P^erth;  to  one  or  other 
of  which  places  it  was  at  this  time  customary  for  the 
parishioners  of  Ixigierait  to  send  such  of  their  sons  as 
they  wished  to  prepare  for  a  course  of  academical 
atudy^  Two,  at  least,  of  Mr  F^rguson^s  younger  sons 
attended  the  grammar-school  of  Perth,  between  the 
•  years  1732  and  1738,  while  Mr  James  Martin  was 
Rector,  and  Mr  Andrew  Cornfute  one  of  the  assistants. 
Under  the  tuition  of  these  able  and  diligent  instruc- 
tors, Adam  is  said  to  haye  made  uncommon  progress 
ia  classical  literature;  and,  in  addition  to  the  benefit 
which  he  derived  from  his  teachers,  he  possessed  the 
vdvant^e  of  living  under  the  protection  of  a  respec- 
table citizen,  WilUam  Ferguson,  hb  relative,  a  mer- 
chant in  the  town,  and  at  ode  time  chief-magistrate. 
Towards  the  end  of  autumn  1738,  when  he  had  en- 
tered into  his  sixteenth  ye^,  he  was  removed  from 
school  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  his  fii^ 
ther  had  commenced  his  studies  ^^y  years  before,  un^ 
der  a  very  meritorious  Regent,  Mr  John  Row,  son  of 
the  minister  of  Ceres ;  who,  being  grandson  of  the 
well-known  David  Ferguson,  minister  of  Dunferm- 
line, was  induced,  by  the  claims  of  kindred,  as  well 
as  of -duty,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  youth  whom  he  soon  discoveredto  be  high- 
ly deserving  of  his  favour.  It  is  so  happened,  that 
one  of  the  oslleagues  of  Mr  Row  was  still  a  master  of 
St  Leonard's  College,  and  that  all  the  other  masters  . 
were  of  nearly  the  same  standing  with  the  elder  Mr 
Fei^gufion,  who  was  thus  confirmed  in  his  preference 
of  the  college  in  which  he  had  prosecuted  his  own  phi- 
losophical studies.  Atthis  very  juncture,  the  Principal 
pf  St  Leonard's  College  died,  and  the  other  Professors, 
at  whose  almost  unanimous  reeommendstion,  Mr  Tul- 
lideph  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair,  anticipated 
the  most  prosperous  results  from  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  ^^ood  of  an  establishment  whidi  they  considered  as 
living  fallen  into  disrepute,  in  consequence  of  the  fee« 
^  and  undignified  adntiniatration  of  his  predecessors. 
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The  Greek  class  in  St  Leonard's  College,  was  at  Fergupon. 
this  time  taught  with  great  reputation  by  Mr  Francis  •*  v  *■'' 
Pringle,  who  had  obtsiined  his  office  in  1699;  hut, 
though  no  other  teacher  of  that  language  in  Scotland 
could  pretend  to  rival  him,  the  average  number  of 
students  who  were  received  annually  under  his  charge, 
from  1758  to  1747>  was  not  more  than  eleven;  while 
4he  average  of  entries  to  the  corresponding  class  in  St 
Salvatoi^s  College  scarcely  amounted  to  six.  Adam 
Ferguson  was  enrolled  in  Mr  Pringie's  class  as  a  ter- 
tiar,  the  same  rank  of  students  which,  in  the  days  of 
Buchanan,  was  characterized  by  the  term  pauper;  that 
is  to  say,  one  who  pays  the  lowest  rale  of  fees.  It  has  * 
been  alleged  that  Ferguson,  after  a  comparative  trial, 
was  admitted  one  of  the  foundation  bursars,  having 
stood  first  in  the  list  of  success&il  competitors,  if  it 
were  so,  the  victory  was  not  very  splendid,  as,  of  the 
twelve  who  entered  the  class  along  with  him,  not  more 
than  eight  (being  of  the  denomination  of  temars]  could 
have  been  permitted  to  take  a  share  of  the  contest 

Besides  Pringle,  the  other  masters  in  St  Leonard's 
College  were,  John  Craigie,  admitted  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  I69I,  Niniaji  Young,  Professor  of  Hu- 
manity, and  Henry  Rymer,  Professes  of  Philosophy, 
both  admitted  in  I709,  and  David  Young,  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  admitted  in  1716.  Before  the  end  of 
the  Session  I7.S9,  Charles  Gregory,  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics, resigned  in  favour  6£  his  son,  David,  who, 
though  a  very  ordinary  man,  was  the  most  popular 
teacher  of  geometry  e^er  known  in  that  University, 
which  had  many  years  before  numbered  among  its 
Professors  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope. 

The  method  of  teaching  in  St  Leonard's  College  at 
this  period  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  which 
had  been  pursued  in  the  former  century.  The  Pro- 
fessors, in  general,  followed  the  beaten  track  in  which 
they  had  l^n  guided  by  their  predecessors ;  and  the 
tasks  which  they  exacted  from  the  students  were  little 
more  than  exercises  of  memory.  A  young  man  of 
slender  abilities  might  easily  distinguish  himself  as 
much  as  his  most  ingenious  ^sociates,  who  might  be 
apt  to  underrate  acquifements  which  were  more  ac- 
cessible to  plodding  industry  than  to  original  talents. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Ferguson  acquhred 
little  more  at  this  seminary  than  a  high  admiration  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  to  the  beauties  of 
which  he  was  more  nearly  introduced  than  he  had  hi- 
tiierto  been ;  and  tltat  Iris  advances  in  the  knowledge 
of  philosophy  were  all  made  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Even  under  the  vigilant  and  severe  inspection  of  Prin- 
cipal Tullideph,  tlie  discipline  of  the  Coll^^  was  by  no 
means  good;  and,  in  Mr  Pringle's  class  particularly, 
some  of  the  young  gentlemen  conducted  themselves 
so  improperly  as  to  have  narrowly  escaped  the  disgrace  ' 
of  being  refused  their  degrees,  after  they  had  under- 
gone tlie  usual  trials.  Mr  Ferguson  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  on  the  4th  of  May  174«>  when  . 
he  had  nearly  completed  his  nineteenth  year.  The 
Regent  under  whom  he  finished  his  course  of  physi- 
cal study  was  Mr  David  Young,  whose  text-book 
was  Keill's  Inlroduciio  ad  veram  Physicam. 

The  minister  of  Logierait  had  attempted  to  induce 
some  of  his  other  sons  to  follow  his  own  profession  ; 
but,  as  they  had  all  testified  a  disinclination  to  this 
line  of  life,  he  determined  to  breed  his  youngest  son 
to  the  church;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Divinity  Hali  at  St  Andrews,  in  November  1742, 
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FcflgQMQ,  when  the  theological  department  of  ^idy  was  super- 
^*"^V^»^  intended  by  Principal  Murison  and  Proteasors  Shaw 
and  Campbell ;  the  last  of  whom^  a  inan  of  talents 
and  learning,  was  well  known  by  his  writings ;  but, 
like  several  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  chair,  he 
scarcely  ever  lectured  at  all.  Mr  Ferguson  studied 
ftlso  a  year  or  )bwo  at .  Edinburgh  under  Professors 
Gowdie  and  Cuming ;  but  his  attention  appears  to 
have  been  given  chiefly  to  pursuits  not  immediately 
connected  with  his  clerical  views. 

In  the  year  1745,  when  he  had  attended  Divinity 
only  one-half  of  the  usual  period,  an  appointment 
was  offered  to  him,  which  he  could  not  hold  with- 
out ordination.  It  was  represented  to  the  General 
Assembly,  that  hard  John  Murray,  Colonel  of  the 
Highland  Regiment  (the  42d),  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing  a  chaplain  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  possessed  of  the  Irish  language;  and  that 
Mr  Adam  Ferguson,  though  he  had  not  studied  divi- 
nity the  full  period  of  six  years,  was  pitched  upon 
for  that  office,  provided  the  Assembly  would  allow 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  to  take  him  on  trials. 
The  Assembly,  in  respect  pf  the  young  man's  capa- 
city and  good  character,  authorised  the  Presbyteiy  to 
ordain  him  on  passing  his  first  trials ;  and,  according- 
ly, he  was  ordained  at  Dunkeld,  on  the  2d  of  July 
1 745.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  joined  thf  regiment, 
in  which  he  continued  to  serve  till  1757;  about  the 
beginning  of  which  year  he  was  elected  keeper  of 
the  Advocates'  Library,  on  the  resignation  of  the  ce- 
lebrated David  Hume.  About  a  year  afler,  Mr  Fer« 
guson  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Mr  William 
Wallace,  junior,  advocate. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  I767,  Mr  Ferguson  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  the  interest  which  he 
tools  in  the  success  of  the  Tragedy  of  Dot^las,  writ- 
ten by  his  friend  Mr  Home.  He  published  a  defence 
of  the  moraUty  of  stage  plays,  which,  though  its  me- 
rit is  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  admitted  by  the 
opposite  party  to  be  ^*  the  only  piece  on  that  side 
that  was  written  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  discre- 
tion." After  Mr  Home  resigited  his  living  in  June 
1 757,  Mr  Ferguson  and  he  retired  to  country  lodg- 
ings at  Braid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
where  they  spent  a  few  months  in  a  com:se  of  labo- 
rious study,  enlivened  by  the  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship. As  Mr  Ferguson's  campaigning  habits  had  re- 
conciled him.  to  a  migratory  life,  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  him  through  all  his  changes  of  residence.  Dur- 
ing his  father's  lifetime  he  had  great  satisfaction  in 
making  occasional  excursions  to  the  Highlands,  and 
thinking  aloud  in  his  solitary  walks,  amidst  the  lakes 
and  forests  of  Rannoch,  or  on  the  summit  of  his  na- 
tive mountains,  where  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
prospects  in  nature  was  displayed  before  his  eyes. 
It  was  here  that  the  lofly  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit 
.  was  nursed  and  matured;  and  it  was  fiot  so  mocli 
in  the  intercourse  with  polished  society,  as  in  the 
wilds  of  Athol,  that  he  acquired  that 'dignity  and 
ease  of  manner  for  which  he  was  distinguished  above 
most  €^  the  literary  men  of  his  country.  To  use  his 
own  expressive  words :  "  If  I  had  not  been  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scothmd,  I  might  be  of  their  mind  who 
think  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  Versailles  the  only 
polite  people  in  the  world.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to 
•ee  persons  of  every  sex  and  age,  who  never  travelled 
beyond  the  nearest  mountain,  possess  themselves  per«i 
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fectly,  perform  acts  of  kindness  with  an  aspect  of  T^- 
dignitv,  and  a  perfect  discernment  of  what  is  proper  ^b^  - 
to  oblige.  This  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  our  dties  or 
in  our  capital ;  but  a  person  among  the  mountains, 
who  thinks  himself  nobly  bom,  considers  conttesy 
as  the  test  of  his  rank.  He  never  saw  a  superior, 
and  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  embarrassed.  He 
fa^s  an  ingenuous  deference  for  those  who  have  seen 
tnore  of  the  world  than  himself;  but  never  saw  the 
neglect  of  others  assumed  as  a  mark  of  superiority  * 

In  the  year  1759,  he  was  elected  Professor  cf  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  John  Stewart  He  had  not  nude 
physical  science  the  principal  object  of  his  inquiries; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  not  studied  it  much  more  at* 
tentively  than  most  young  men  do  in  the  common 
routine  of  academical  instruction.  But  with  only 
four  months  to  prepare  for  the  labours  o£  the  win- 
ter, he  qualified  himself  so  well  as  to  give  universal 
satisfaction.  He  conducted  this  branch  of  education 
five  years,  and  by  adapting  his  lectures  to  the  capa^- 
ties  of  the  young,  contrived  to  render  the  stnd^  more 
interesting  than  it  had  been  commonly  considered. 
At  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  well-known  Se* 
kct  Socieftf  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  in  17^4,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  philosophical  discussion,  and 
training  the  members  to  the  practice  of  public  speak- 
ing. The  ardour  of  this  society  did  not  begin  to  lan- 
guish till  the  year  1762,  when  another  association, 
equally  celebrated,  was  formed  by  the  literary  circle 
of  Edinburgh ;  the  design  of  which  was  to  rouse  the 
country  to  demand  from  the  Legislature  the  estabHsb- 
ment  of  a  militia  in  Scotland.  Mr  Ferguson  may  al- 
most be  considered  as  the  founder  of  this  society;  and 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  it  received  a  name  (The 
Poker)  which  was  sufficiently  significant  in  the  ears 
of  the  initiated,  but  utterly  unintelligible  by  strangers. 
His  satirical  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  History  of  Sider 
Peg,  was  intended  to  forward  the  object  m  this  pa- 
triotic society;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  onl^  production 
connected  with  that  cause,  which,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  is  capable  of  exciting  any  interest. 

In  1763,  Mr  Ferguson  was  applied  to  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  to  take  charge  of  his  two  younger 
sons,  the  Honourable  Charles  and  Robert  Ureville, 
whose  eldest  brother  Lord  Greville  had  received  part 
of  his  education  under  the  eye  of  Principal  Robertson. 
These  young  gentlemen  resided  some  years  in  his 
house,  and  lK>th  they  and  their  tutor  Mr  Macpherson 
repaid  his  attention  to  their  improvement  by  the 
warmest  affection  and  gratitude.  Lord  Warwick, 
who  had  been  advised  by  General  Clerk  to  place  bis 
sons  under  Mr  Ferguson's  care,  was  not  insensible 
of  the  ''  great  benefit  they  had  reaped  from  his  tui- 
tion, and  advantageous  as  well  as  manly  and  friend- 
.ly  conversation."  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Mae* 
pherson,  at  the  same  time  acknowledged,  that  ^  to 
him  he  owed  all  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  all  his  sac- 
cess  in  life." 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr  Balfour  to  the  Pktifes- 
sorship  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  in  1764^ 
Mr  Ferguson  was  elected  by  the  Magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh to  succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  Mond  Philoso- 
phy. This  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  about  ten  years  before,  when  the  able 
and  accomplished  Mr  Cleghom  was  on  his  death-bed, 
he  urged  his  young  fnend  to  apipdy  ftr'^he  4iflice, 
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FcigvBoii.  which,  in  hit  Apprdiension,  na  man  was  more  capa^ 
^■"  f  ^  ble  of  adorning.  Mr  Cleghoniy  after  expressing  his 
r^ret  at  having  no  such  influence  with  the  pativus  as 
to  secure  such  an  arrangement,  added,  as  Mr  Fergu- 
•son  sometimes  related  with  much  emotion, ''  I  can 
only  say  of  you,  as  Hamlet  did  of  Fontinbnis,  He 
ha*  fmf  dying  voice" 

Mr  Ferguson  entered  on  his  new  duties  with  a  de- 
griee  of  spirit  and  activity,  from  which  the  most  splen« 
did  results  were  to  be  anticipated.  In  one  particular, 
his  mode  of  lecturing  was  singular,  and  not  easily  imi- 
tatied.  After  having  delineated  the  general  plan  of 
his  coprse,  and  committed  it  to  writing,  he  resolved 
not  to  write  a  system  of  lectures,  but  to  endeavour  to 
make  himself  master  of  every  part  of  his  subject,  and 
to  trust  to  the  moment  of  delivery  for  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments.  This  method  of  discoursing  was 
In  his  hands  very  happily  executed;  but  its  success 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  state  of  his  health 
and  spirits,  as  well  as  upon  the  interest  excited  by 
the  different  subjects  of  discussion.  Perhaps  no  lec- 
turer, widi  the  exception  of  his  immediate  successor, 
was  ever  more  admired.  His  class  was  crowded  by 
great  numbers  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  offi- 
cial jstation,  as  wdl  as  by  younger  students.  In  the 
mean  time,  eagerly  as  he  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
his  professioniu  duties,  his  attention  was  extended  to 
other  branches  of  inquiry;  and  within  little  more  th^i 
a  year  after  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  lecturer  on 
morals,  he  sent  to  the  press,  his  Estay  en  ike  History 
of  Civil  Society;  a  work  which  was  received  with  an 
expression  of  public  applause,  which  even  exceeded 
the  high  expectations  of  his  friends.  '<  Ferguson's 
book  (says  Mr  Hume,  writing  to  Dr  Robotson  from 
London)  goes  on  here  with  great  success."  Gray,  the 
poet,  says,  *'  There  are  unoommcm  strains  of  elo- 
quence m  it;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one 
■ingle  idiom  of  his  country  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
work."  Mr  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  (dated 
10th  March  1767)9  congratulates  him  on  the  success 
of  the  book,  adding  that  he  had  '*  met  with  nobody 
that  had  read  it  w£>  did  not  praise  it  Lord  Mans- 
field is  very  loud  to  that  purpose  in  his  Sunday  So- 
cieties. I  heatd  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lm-d  Lyttle- 
ton  express  the  same  sentiment ;  and  what  is  above 
all,  Caddel,  I  am  told,  is  akeady  projeoting  a  second 
edition  of  the  same  quarto  siae."  Mr  Hume  then 
informs  him,  that  Lord  Shelbume  and  Lord  Bute 
were  amona  his  most  aealous  partisans;  the  last  de- 
daring.the  book  one  of  the  best  he  everread.  Charles 
Townshend  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  cypi- 
nion,  as  he  read  it  five  times  over. 

General  Clerk  had  pressed  the  author  to  dedicate 
his  work  to  Lord  Shelbume,  who  had  signified  his 
intention  of  offering  Mr  Ferguson  the  government  of 
.West  Florida;  upon  which  occasion  his  Lordship 
laughed  very  heartily,  when  the  General  expressed  his 
Mnviotion,  that  Mr  Ferguson  was  more  usefully  era-* 
|i)oyed  as  a  teacher  of  sdenoe.  The  book*  however, 
appeared  without  any  dedication.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Lord  Shelbume  intimated  a  hope  of 
getting  Mr  Ferguson  established  with  a  proper  ap- 
nointment  at  Oxfiurd;  and  aame  other  persons  of  in- 
fluence meditated  a  design  of  employing  him  in  one 
of  the  departments  of  state.    This  purpose  waafhia- 
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trated  in  all  probability  by  a  temp|er>  which  did  Ferguaoh; 
not  permit  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  ^^y  ^ 
views  of  those  whose  maxims  of  conduct  he  did  not 
entirely  approve.  Another  circumstance  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  also  operated  to  obstruct  tiie  fulfil- 
ment of  the  schemes  which  were  devised  ^or  his  ad- 
vancement. At  this  time  he  married  Miss  Burnet, 
a  young  lady  nearly  connected  with  his  mother's  fa- 
mily, and  still  more  nearly  related  to  his  intimate 
friend  Dr  Black.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  cul- 
tivate a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Currie,  and,  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  private  interest,  gratified  his 
taste  for  improvement  by  transforming  a  barren  heath 
into  a  scene  which  became  distinguished  for  beauty 
and  fertility. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  combination  of 
circumstances  to  abate  his  literary, activity;  and  he 
not  only  continued  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  class 
with  unremitted  diligence,  but  seized  every  interval  of 
leisure  which  he  could  command,  to  collect  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  While 
he  was  proceeding  in  his  researches,  he  was  solicited 
bjr  PhDip,  Earl  of  Stanhope  (the  editor  of  Dr  Robert 
Simson's  posthumous  works),  and  the  other  guar- 
dians of  Charles,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  that  young  nobleman,  then  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  The  negociation  was  conducted  through 
the  mediation  of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  who,  judging  the 
offer  to  be  advantageous  to  his  friend,  exertedhimself 
with  great  earnestness  to  induce  him  to  accept  it. 
Lord  Stanhope  was  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  the 
able  services  of  Dr  Ferguson  without  delay,  as  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his  young 
kinsman  to  be  placed 'under  the  care  of  "  a  person  so 
well  qualified  to  complete  the  remaining  part  of  his 
education,  and  to  repair  the  neglects,  omissions,  and 
errors,  which  had  unfortunately  been  committed  in  tibe 
former  part  of  it."  The  proposal  had  originally  been 
made  early  in  the  year  1773,  and  was  renewed  in  De- 
cember, soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  the  college,  when  Dr  Ferguson  was  engaged  not 
only  in  teaching  his  own  class,  but  also  in  lecturins 
on  natural  philosophy,  the  professorship  of  which  had 
recently  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  relation 
Mr  BusselL  He  was  not  able  to  prevail  on  the  pa- 
trons to  accept  of  a  substitute  to  complete  the  labours 
of  that  session ;  but  afler  obtaining  leave  of  absence 
for  the  next  session,  he  joined  his  young  charge  at 
Geneva,  in  May  1774,  and  at  first  entertained  hopes 
that  his  labours  might  prove  beneficial.  The  connec- 
tion, however,  was  not  so  agreeable  as  he  expected^ 
and  it  termini^ted  about  twelve  months  afterwards.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  had  very  nearly  been  deprived  of 
his  office  in  the  University.  The  town*council  had, 
at  his  desire,  appointed  Mr  John  Bruce  (then  assist- 
ant, and  afterwards  successor  to  Mr  Stevenson)  to 
teach  the  Moral  Philosophy  durin|p  the  session  1774 
and  1775 ;  but  before  toe  conclusion  of  the  session^ 
they  thought  fit  to  rescind  this  act,  and  to  dedare  the  , 
office  vacant  His  friends  in  the  University,  pardcu- 
larlv  Drs  Robertson,  Blair,  and  Black,  were  ejiceed* 
ingly  indignant  at  this  proceeding;  more  especially  as 
Sir  John  Fringle  had  been  permitted  to  oe  several 
years  absent ;  and  at  that  very  time  tlie  Professors  of 
Mathematics,  and  of  the  Theory  of  Medidipei  hsA 
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Ferguson,  both  been  allowed  to  discharge  their  duty  by  substi- 
v.^  ■  y  I—/  tutes  for  two  years  without  quarrel*.  As  the  council^ 
however,  seemed  to  have  determined  to  fill  up  the 
place  by  a  new  election,  it  became  necessary  for  his 
friends  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  proceedings.  *^  I  have  been  much  obli^d 
(says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend)  to  the  general  voice 
that  was  raised  in  my  favour,  as  well  as  to  the  ar- 
dent zesl  of  particular  friends.  Ilay  Campbell  (af- 
terwards Lord  President)  has  given  me  proofs  of 
friendship  which  I  can  never  forget.  Pulteney  has 
behaved  to  me  in  every  thing  as  he  would  have  done 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Poka^  Club.  I  have  always 
been  an'«ivocate  for  mankind,  and  am  a  more  deter- 
mined one  than  ever;  the  fools  and  knaves  are  no 
more  than  necessary  to  give  others  something  to  do." 
After  his  return,  he  continued,  as  formerly,  to  divide 
his  time  between  his  literary  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  engaged  occasionally  in  the  political  controversies 
which  agitated  the  country  during  the  progress  of  the 
American  war.  Besides  his  pamphlet,  in  answer  to 
Dr  Price's  observations  on  liberty,  he  communicated 
his  views  from  time  to  time  to  Sir  William  Pulteney, 
and  other  members  of  Parliament;  and  when  it  was 
resolved  by  government  to  send  out  Commissioners  to 
quiet  the  disorders  in  the  colonies,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Commission.  It  appears  from  a  letter 
of  General  Putnam,  dated  July  1778,  that  the  nomi« 
nation  of  Dr  Ferguson  was  very  agreeable  to  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  the  Americans,  who,  not  without 
reason,  were  dissatisfied  to  find  that  the  commissioners 
were  fettered  by  restrictions,  which  rendered  their  ap- 
pointment nugatory.  "  I  am  very  sorry  (he  writes) 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  stul  so  blind 
to  their  own  and  our  interest,  as  to  send  Dr  Ferguson 
and  the  rest  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  over  to  America 
with  limited  power,  and  that  to  last  only  till  July 
1779,  and  then  to  be  revoke  by  them  if  they  think 
fit,  by  which  means  I  am  deprived  of  seeing  your 
fnend  Dr  Ferguson,  which  gives  me  great  pain,  as  I 
always  have  heard  of  his  being  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
character  for  learning,  good^ense,  and  humanity.'* 
It  is  well  known,  that  ue  Commissioners  returned 
without  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  mission ; 
but  they  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  more  useful 
information  of  the  state  and  temper  of  the  country 
than  government  had  received  in  all  the  previous 
course  of  the  contest  While  Dr  Ferguson  was  absent 
during  the  session  1778,  1779i  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  about  five  years 
afterwuds,  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  year  1780  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  which,  though  not  violent,  was  sufficient 
to  alarm  his  friends  ror  his  safety.  This  formi- 
dable affection  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  im- 
pair the  force  of  his  understanding;  and  so  abstemi- 
ous did  he  afterwards  become,  as  not  only  to  secure 
himself  against  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  but  to 
enjoy  almost  uninterrupted  health  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  As  he  could  not  now  venture  to  lecture  as  for- 
merly without  the  use  of  written  notes,  he  therefore 
ibund  it  necessary  to  write  out  a  course  of  instruction 
to  be  read  during  the  remainder  of  his  incumbency. 
In  his  endeavours  to  recover  the  substance  of  his  lec- 
tures, he  availed  himself  of  the  notes  taken  by  intelli- 
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gent  young  men,  who  had  studied  under  him  different 
sessions,  and  who  thus  might  be  expected  to  have  ^ 

E reserved  the  various  modes  in  which  he  had  stated 
is  doctrines,  and  the  different  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions by  which  he  had  happened  to  supply  in  one  ses- 
sion what  might  have  been  omitted  in  another.  But 
in  the  prospect  of  soon  relinquishing  his  office,  it  was 
scarcely  conceivable,  that  the  compilation  which  he 
thus  executed  could  possess  all  the  excellencies  which 
he  was  capable  of  imparting  to  it;  more  especially 
as  he  was  now  busy  in  carrying  his  great  historical 
work  through  the  press.  This  was  the  HisUny  of  the 
Progress  and  Temnnation  of  ike  Roman  MepMic, 
in  three  volumes  auarto,  published  in  1788;  a  book 
which  not  only  delights  by  the  deamess  of  its  narra- 
tive, and  the  boldness  of  its  descriptions,  but  instructs 
and  animates  by  profound  and  masterly  delineations 
of  character,  as  well  as  by  the  philosophical  precision 
with  which  it  traces  die  connection  of  events.  It  is 
written  in  that  tone  of  high-minded  enthusiasm,  which, 
if  it  can  only  snatch  frma  oblivion  whatever  is  noble 
and  generous  in  the  record  of  human  actions,  regards 
the  graces  of  style  as  obiects  merely  of  secondary  ac- 
count, and  is  chiefly  studious  of  impressing  the  lessons 
of  wisdom,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  survey 
of  distant  ages. 

The  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  public  teaching  now 
became  oppressive  to  his  spirits,  and  not  altogether 
favourable  to  his  health ;  and  he  therefore  deemed  it 
expedient  to  resign  his  office  in  1784,  when  he  had 
completed  his  sixty-first  year.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart, 
then  Professor  of  Mathematics,  succeeded  to  his  office; 
and  in  order  to  entitle  Dr  Ferguson  to  retain  his  sa- 
lary, he  was  conjoined  in  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics with  Uie  late  lamented  Mr  Playfiur.  He  now 
proceeded  to  revise  the  notes  of  his  lectures  on  ethics 
and  politics,  with-a  view  to  publication;  and,  in  1792, 
the  work  appeiured  under  the  title  of  Principles  cf 
Moral  and  Political  Science.  Though  composed  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  luid  though  it  has 
omitted  many  of  the  questions  which  were  treated  in 
his  elementary  course,  it  contains  an  admirable  view 
of  the  systems  both  of  ancient  and  modem  philoso- 
phers, particularly  on  the  foundations  of  moral  approba^ 
tion,  and  the  sources  of  private  happiness  ana  public 
security.  The  authors  to  whose  suggestions  he  was 
most  indebted  were  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
among  the  Greeks,  Cicero  and  Seneca  among  the  La- 
tins, ]^ictetus  and  Antoninus  among  the  later  scholars 
of  the  Grecian  school ;  and,  among  themodems,  Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson,  Montesquieu,  and  Adam  Smith.  It 
has  been  considered  as  a  blameable  omission  in  this 
work,  that  too  slight  notice  is  taken  of  the  importance 
of  religious  principle ;  and  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  this  objec- 
tion. No  man,  however,  was  ever  more  anxious  to 
establish  the  foundations  of  natural  theology,  and  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  £or  a  future  state;  on 
which  subjects  the  work  abounds  in  passages  of  un- 
common beauty. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Dr  Ferguson, 
now  in  his  70th  year,  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ancient  metropohs  of  the  world.  He  passed  a  short 
time  at  some  of  the  principal  cities  or  Europe,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Venice,  and  re- 
sided  part  of  the  winter  1793  at  Rome,  in  all  of 
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Fagnioii.  which  phKses  his  reception  was. extremely  flattering. 

^  y  ^  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin>  as  well  as  of  other  learned  societies.  Upon  his 
return  to  Britain  in  1794,  he  took  up  his  rmidence 
at  Nidpath  Castle  in  Tweeddale,  whence  he  soon 
removed  to  Hallyards  in  Manor  Water.  In  this 
agreeable  retreat  he  spent  the  next  fourteen  years 
of  his  MSb,  a  longer  period  than  he  had  ever  before 
resided  in  any  one  piace«  At  last»  however^  when 
his  sight  and  his  hearing  had  in  a  mat  measure 
fiuled,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  setUe  in  atown^ 
where  he  might  occasionally  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  intelligent  friends ;  and  his  early  prepossessions 
induced  him  to  settle  at  St  Andrew's.  Here  his 
strength  gradually  declined,  but  the  vigour  of  his 
mind  continued  unimpaired  as  long  as  he  lived.  No 
man  took  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  great  events 
which  were  then  passing  in  the  world,  or  contem- 
plated more  anxiously  the  consequences  of  the  ardu- 
ous struggle  which  his  country  sustained.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  witness  the  triumphant  issue  of  the 
contest,  and,  after  a  short  illness,  ne  died  on  the  22d 
of  February  18 16,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

In  the  various  situations  whidi  it  was  his  lot  to 
occupy,  he  had  un&brmly  conducted  himself  with  a 
dignity  and  decision  which  bespoke  the  elevation 
and  force  of  his  mind.  As  a  military  chaplain,  he 
happily  united  the  strict  decorum  of  the  clerical 
character  with  the  unembamased  address  of  a  man 
of  the  world ;  so  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  secured 
the  respect  of  the  officers,  and  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  the  private  soldiers.  It  was  while  accom- 
panying the  army  on  different  expeditions,  one  of 
the  first  of  which  was  an  ill-conducted  descent  on 
the«coast  of  Bretagne  in  1745i  that  he  applied  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war;  ana  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  excels  particularly  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  martial  evolutions.  In  private  life  his  con- 
versation was  easy  an4  el^^t,  and  among  his  inti- 
mate friends  enlivened  l^  a  faseinating  gaiety  and 
refinement  of  humour.  He  was  not  very  patient  of 
omtradictian,  and  rather  apt  to  testify  his  contempt 
of  assumed  superiority. 
His  writings  are, 

1.  A  Semum,  preached  in  the  Erse  language  to 
his  Majest3^s  First  Highland  Regiment  of  Foot,  com- 
manded by  Lord  John  Murray,  at  their  cantonment 
at  Camberwell,  on  the  18th  day  of  December  1745. 
By  the  Rev.  Mr  A.  F.,  chaplain  to  the  said  regi- 
ment, and  translated  by  him  into  English,  for  the  use 
of  a  lady  of  quality  in  Scotland,  at  whose  desire  it  is 
now  publidioi    Lond.  1746. 

2.  The  MoraUty  of  Stage  Plays  setiously  ctmd^ 
dared.    Edin.  1757. 

8.  A  PafnpkUi  on  the  MilUia.    Lond.  1 758. 

4.  The  Hutonf  of  the  Procee^ngs  in  the  Caee  of 
Margaret,  commorUtf  called  Sister  Peg.  Three  edi- 
tions.   Lond.  1762.    Another  1777. 

5.  Analysis  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics.    Edin. 

6.  An  Essau  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society. 
Lond.  1767.  This  book  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
European  languages.  A  translation  into  German 
was  published  at  Leipsig  in  1768,  under  the  title  of 
Sersuch  Hber  die  Geschichte  der  BurgerKcben  Ge^ 
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sdlichi^     A  French  translation,  by  M.  Bergier,  FemiMn 
was  published  in  1788.  II 

7.  Analysis  of  Pneumatics  and  Moral  Philosophy,  rcnnanag  . 
A  German  translation,  hy  Mr  Garve  of  Leipsig,  is  ~  ■  "^ 
said  to  have  been  well  executed.     Edin.  1766.     55 

pages  12ma 

8.  Instiiuies  of  Moral  Philosophy,  I769.  8I9  pages 
12iho.— Another  edition,  revised  and  corrected  1 778. 
294  pages.  A  translation  of  this  edition  into  Frendi 
was  published  at  Geneva  in  1775,  and  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  revised  by  the  author. — ^A  third 
edition,  enlarged,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  1785. 
81 7  pages  12mo.  This  elementary  work  has  been  used 
as  a  text-book  in  several  foreign  universities.  A 
translation  into  the  Russian  language  (from  the  Ger- 
man) was  printed  at  Moscow  in  1804. 

9.  Remarks  on  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  Dr 
Price,  entitled.  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil 
Liberty,  Sj^c.  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
try to  a  member  of  Parliament  Lond.  1776.  These 
remarks  having  been  addressed  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  printed  by  his  direc- 
tion. 

10.  The  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination 
of  the  Roman  RepiMc.  3  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1788. 
A  translation  into  German  was  printed  at  Leipsig  in 
1784.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  other 
modem  lanj^uages,  and  has  passed  through  a  num- 
ber of  English  editions,  one  of  which  was  printed  at 
Basle  in  Switaerland,  in  179L 

11.  Principles  of  Moral  and  PeiUtical  Science,  be- 
ing chiefly  a  retroi^ct  of  lectures  delivered  in  the 
C^ege  of  Edinburah.     2  vols.  4to.     Lond.  1792* 

12.  Minnies  of  the  Life  and  Character  cf  Joseph 
Black,  M,  D.  1801.  (Published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  BoffalSocidy  of  Edinburgh.) 

18.  Biographical  Sketch,  or  Memoir  of  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Patrick  Ferguson.  Edin.  1817..  (This  tract, 
though  printed,  has  not  been  published  for  sale.) 

He  has  left  behind  him  many  interesting  papers 
on  Uie  subjects  which  had  diiefly  occupied«his 
thoughts  from  the  time  of  his  last  academical  ap- 
pointment, but  a  great  mass  of  letters,  and  other  va- 
luable documents,  had  been  indiscriminately  de- 
stroyed by  his  direction,  some  years  before  his 
deadi.  (c.  c.  c") 

FERMANAGH,  a  county  in  Ireland,  situated  in  SttattioD 
the  province  of  Ulster,  having  the  counties  of  Done-  ^^  Extent. 
ffal  and  Tyrone  on  the  north,  Tyrone  and  Monag* 
nan  on  the  east,  and  Cavan  and  Leitrim  on  tne 
south  and  west  Its  extent  is  about  694  square 
miles,  or  nearly  450,000  English  acres,  of  which  a 
considerable  proportion  is  covered  by  water,  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, particularly  on  the  west,  where  it  is*  bound- 
ed by  Leitrim.  But  it  is  in  general  better  wooded 
than  other  parts  of  Ireland  The  ash  ^ws  in  the 
hedge  rows ;  beeches  come  to  a  large  size,  and  also 
the  yew,  near  Lough  Erne;  and  fir,  oak,  and  yew 
are  found  in  the  bogs. 

The  grand  feature. in  the  natural  scenery  of  thisSeeaciy. 
county  is  Lough  Erne,  which  occupies  about  one- ^"8^ 
eighth  of  the  surface,  and  stretches  through  its**™** 
whole  leng^,  forming  two  large  lakes,  connected  by 
a  channel,  like  a  river,  six  miles  long.     The  upper 
lake  is  nine  miles  in  lengthy  and,  at  a  medium^  about 
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Femianagh.  three  btoad,  and  the  lower^  which  is  ten  miles  long, 
^"•"V"*^^  varies  in  width  from  two  to  eight  miles.  It  dis- 
charges itself  at  the  north-west  by  a  rapid  current 
of  about  seven  miles,  forming  a  grand  cataract, 
where  the  water  is  precipitated  into  the  sea  at  fial- 
lyshannon,  besides  a  beautiful  fall  at  Beeleck,  a  little 
higher  up.  This  noble  piece  of  water  is  for  the  most 
part  closely  surrounded  by  high  grounds  that  run 
their  woody  promontories  into  the  lough,  and  retire 
fW>m  it  in  every  direction,  and  contains  more  than 
three  hundred  islands,  in  some  instances  half  a  mile 
apart.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  hav<* 
ing  an  area  of  several  square  miles.  A  few  are  adorn-* 
ed  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  pleasure-grounds,  and 
most  of  them  welUwooded,  the  whole  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  delightfiil  scenery. 

On  one  of  these  islands,  called  Devnish,  are  the 
ruins  of  several  ancient  buildings;  a  church  dedicated 
to  8t  Molush,  and  near  it  the  saint's  house>  entirely 
roofed,  and  finished  with  cut  stone,  and  his  bed,  a 
stone  trough,  which  is  stiU  held  in  great  veneration ; 
and  an  abbey  at  a  little  distance,  having  a  belfry 
arch  of  black  marble,  with  a  stair  of  83  steps,  near 
which  is  St  Nicholas's  well,  to  which  many  yet  re- 
sort for  relief.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  round  tower, 
in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  82  feet  high,  and  49 
in  circumference,  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixtli  century. 

Lou^h  Erne  contains  most  of  the  fish  that  are 
found  in  other  fresh  water  lakes,  and  is  noted  for  its 
salmon  and  eels,  particularly  the  latter.  Four  of  the 
eel  weirs  near  the  falls  of  Beeledc  afford  a  rent  of 
L.100  each.  There  are  several  other  lakes  in  the 
county,  and  a  few  streams  that  fall  into  Lough 
£me,  but  none  of  them  considerable. 

Estates,  in  this  county,  are  large.  Three  proprie- 
tors, mentioned  by  Wakefield,  have  L.  13,000  a  year 
each,  and  other  three  from  L.6000  to  L.7000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  the  rent,  taken  at  twenty- 
five  shillings  the  green  acre,  must  be  equal  to  about 
14&  the  Enfflish  acre;  but  what  proportion  this  de- 
scription of  land  bears  to  the  whole  does  not  appear. 
The  leases  are  now  most  comiilonly  for  21  years  and 
a  life.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  farms 
are  larger  and  more  productive  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ulster.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax, 
are  the  principal  crops;  very  little  wheal,  clover, 
or  turnips  being  cultivated,  except  in  small  patches 
near  the  towns.  The  high  grounds  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  rearing  cattle,  and  much  of  the  better 
pastures  with  diairy  stock.  There  are  no  lurge 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  their  breed  of  this  animal  is  of  a 
very  inferior  description. 

The  price  of  common  labour  in  1809  was  Is. 
a  day;  but  labourers  for  hire  being  scarce  in  those 
parts  where  the  farms  are  small,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  was 
sometimes  paid.  '*  The  poor,"  says  Wakefield,  "  eat 
wheaten  bread  and  drink  tea;"  yet  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  their  ca- 
bins are  wretched  huts,  with  a  wattled  door,  lined 
with  a  straw  mat  in  the  inside/*  Turf  is  the  only 
fuel. 

Linen  7-8th6  wide  is  manufactured  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  there  are  several  bleachfields  which  finish 
for  sale  the  linens  sent  to  England.  Illicit  distilla- 
tion is  said  to  be  very  general^  mudi  of  the  oats  and 
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barley  grown  in  the  county  being  consumed  in  this  Fennuagb 
way.  11 

Fermanagh  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Ar-  FermM. 
magh,  and  is  divided  into  eighteen  parishes,  of  which  — "t  *-' 
fifleen  belone  to  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  and  three 
to  that  of  Kumore.  It  is  computed  that  the  Catho- 
lics exceed  the  Protestants  in  number  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  one.  None  of  the  former  have  pro* 
perty  enough  to  entitle  them  to  be  on  the  grand 
jury. 

The  other  subdivisions  are^baronies,  of  which  there  Repraati. 
are  five  to  the  east  of  Lough  Erne,  and  three  on  the''^* 
west.  Two  members  are  sent  to  Parliament  from 
the  county,  and  one  from  the  borough  of  Enniskillen, 
the  only  town  in  it  of  any  extent  The  number  of 
freeholders,  a  few  years  ago,  according  to  Mr  Wake- 
field, was  5000;  but  the  three  greatest  proprietors, 
when  unanimous,  can  always  return  what  members 
they  please.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  of  EnmskiUen, 
is  also  patron  of  the  borough,  which  has  twelve  self- 
elected  burgesses. 

There  is  little  or  no  gradation  of  rank  here;  the 
only  intermediate  classes  between  the  few  great  pro- 
prietors and  the  labourers,  being  the  small  squire 
and  the  large  farmer,  neither  of  them  a  numerous 
body.  A  military  turn  has  long  prevailed  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  protestants  are  a  fine  race  cS' 
people,  much  superior  in  appearance  to  those  of  any 
of  the  northern  districts. 

In  1790»  Fermanagh  was  computed  to  contain 
11,969  houses,  and  71,800  inhabitants;  but  by  the 
last  census,  the  population  is  found  to  be  111,250,  or 
at  the  rate  of  one  person  for  about  four  acres.  See 
Young's  Tour  in  irdandL— -Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a 
Map  rf  Ireland. — Newenham's  Fiem  ^  ike  Natural, 
Poutiad,  and  Commercial  Circumstances  of  Irdand. 
—Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  Staiistical  and  Po- 
litical; and  the  Parochial  Swrve»f  oflrdand.  Yds.  I. 
and  IL  (a.) 

FERMAT  (P£TXa  db),  equally  celebrated  as  a 
restorer  of  ancient  mathematics,  imd  an  original  au« 
thor  of  modem  improvements,  was  bom  In  1590. 

His  public  life  was  occupied  by  the  active  dudes 
attached  to  the  situation  of  a  Counsellor  of  the  Par* 
liament  oi  Toulouse,  in  which  he  was  distinguished 
both  for  lend  knowledge,  and  for  strict  integri^  of 
conduct  Besides  the  science^,  which  were  the  prin« 
cipal  object  of  his  private  studies,  he  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  an  excellent  linguist,  and  even  a  re- 
spectable poet 

His  Opera  Mathemaiica  were  published  at  Tou- 
louse, in  two  volumes  folio,  16*70,  and  l679;  they 
are  now  become  very  scarce.  The  first  contains  tfate 
Arithmetic  of  Dionhaniue,  illustrated  by  a  commen- 
tary, and  enlargea  by  a  multitude  of  additional  pro- 
positions. In  the  second  we  find  a  Method  or  the  Qfta* 
drature  of  Parabolas  of  all  kinds,  and  a  TretUise  on 
Maxima  and  Minima,  on  Tangents,  and  on  Centres  cf 
Gravity;  containing  the  same  ^solutions  of  a  variety 
of  problems  as  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  the 
more  extensive  method  of.  fluxions^  by  Newton  and 
Leibnitz ;  and  securing  to  their  author,  in  common 
with  Cavalleri,  Roberval,  Descartes>  Wallis,  Barrow, 
and  Sluse,  an  ample  share  of  the  glory  of  having  im- 
mediately prepared  the  wav  for  the  gigantic  stqpa 
of  those  illustrious  philosophers.    The  same  volume 
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FenDAt  containa  also  several  other  treatises  on  GeomeinG 
1  y  ^  Loci,  or  Spherkal  Tangencies,  and  on  the  Rectifica* 
turn  ^  Curves^  besides  a  restoration  of  ApoUomus's 
Plane  Loci ;  together  with  the  author's  correspond* 
ence,  addressed  to  Descartes,  Pascal,  Roberval,  Huym 
gens,  and  others. 

It  was  too  much  Fermat's  custom  to  leave  his  most 
important  propositions  wholly  undemonstrated ;  some- 
times^ peroapSf  because  he  may  have  obtained  them 
rather  by  induction  than  by  a  connected  train  of  rea« 
soning;  and^  in  other  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  pro« 
posing  them  as  a  trial  of  strength  to  his  contempora* 
ries.  The  deficiency,  however,  has  in  many  instances 
been  supplied  by  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Euler 
and  Lagrange,  who  have  thought  it  no  degradation 
to  their  refined  talents,  to  go  back  a  century  m  search 
of  these  elegant  intricacies,  which  appeared  to  re- 
quire fur^er  illustration.  It  happen^  not  unqonu* 
monly,  that  the  want  of  a  more  explicit  statement  of 
the  grounds  of  his  discoveries  deprived  Fermat,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  rivals,  of  the  credit  justly  due  to 
him  K>r  accuracy  and  originality.  It  was  thus  that 
Descartes  attempted  to  correct  his  method  of  maxi- 
ma and  minima^  and  could  never  be  persuaded  that 
Fermat's  first  propositions  on  the  subject  were  unex- 
ceptionable. Fermat  was,  however  enabled  to  pur- 
sue his  favourite  studies  with  less  interruption  tbaa 
Descartes;  and  the  products  of  his  labour  were  pro- 
portionate, as  Lacroix  remarks^  to  the  opportunities 
that  he  enjoyed,  as  well  as  to  the  talents  that  he  pos- 


There  is  a  very  ingenious  proposition  of  Fermat, 
which  deserves  to  l^  particularly  noticed,  onac- 
'  count  of  the  discussion  that  it  has  lately  excited 
among  mathematical  philosophers.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  the  true  law  or  the  refraction  of  light 
may  be  deduced  from  the  principle,  that  it  describes 
that  path,  by  which  it  can  arrive  in  the  shortest  pos« 
sible  time  from  any  one  point  of  its  tract  to  another ; 
on  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  velocity  of 
light  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  refractive  den- 
sity of  the  medium;  and  the  same  phenomena  of  re- 
fraction have  been  shown,  by  Maupertuis,  to  be  de* 
ducible,  upon  the  opposite  supposition  with  respect 
to  the  velocities^  fix>m  the  law  of  the  minimum  of 
action,  considering  the  action  as  the  product  of  the 
space  described  into  the  Velocity.  But  the  law  of 
Fermat  is  actually  a  step  in  the  process  of  nature, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs  in  its  original  form ;  while  tiiat  of  Maupeiw 
tttis  is  at  most  only  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
operation  of  an  accelerating  force.  It  was  Newton 
that  showed  the  necessary  connection  between  the 
action  of  such  a  force  and  the  actual  law  of  refrac- 
tion; demonstrating  that  all  the  phenomena  might  be 
derived  from  the  effect  of  a  constant  attraction,  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  medium;  and  ex- 
cept in  conjunction  with  such  a  force,  the  kw  of 
Maupertuis  would  even  lead  to  a  false  result.  For 
if  we  supposed  a  medium  acting  on  a  rav  of  light 
with  two  variable  forces,  one  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it,  we  might  easily 
combine  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  con- 
stant velocity  within  the  medium,  but  €be  refraction 
would  be  very  different  from  that  which  is  observed, 
though  the  law  of  Maupertuis  would  indicate  no  dif- 
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ference:  so  that  the  law  must  be  here  applied  with 
the  tacit  condition,  that  the  refractive  force  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface.  In  M.  Laplace's  theory 
of  extraordinary  refraction,  on  the  oontraiy,  the  ta» 
cit  condition  is,  that  the  force  must^no^  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface :  so  that  this  theory  not  only  re- 
quires the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  aifferent  velo- 
city for  every  different  obliquity,  which  is  made  an 
express  postukte,  but  also  the  implicit  admission 
of  the  existence  cf  a  force,  determinate  in  direction 
and  in  magnitude,  by  which  that  velocity  is  modi- 
fied, and  without  which  the  law  of  Maupertuis  would 
cease  to  be  applicable.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that 
the  supposition  of  a  medium  exhibiting  unequal  ve- 
locities, and  attracting  the  light  perpendicularly,  is 
unnatural ;  and  that  die  law  is  the  more  valuable  for 
not  being  applicable  to  it :  but  a  mathematical  equa- 
tion is  true  even  with  respect  to  impossible  quanti- 
ties ;^  and  a  physical  law,  however  useful  it  may  be, 
requires  physical  proof;  and  it  will  not  be  asserted 
that  the  law  of  Maupertuis  has  been  or  can  be  esta- 
blished, by  physical  evidence  sufficiently  extensive  to 
render  it  universal. 

Our  author  died  in  1664,  or  the  beginning  of 
1665,  at  the  advanced  age  of  74.  He  left  a  son, 
Samuel  de  Fermat,  who  was  a  man  of  some  learning, 
and  published  translations  of  several  Greek  authors. 

((s.  P.)) 

FICHTE  (John  Thcophiius),  a  late  eminent 
German  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Rammenau,  a 
village  of  Lusatia,  on  the  19th  of  May  1762.  His 
fieither  was  a  ribbon  manufacturer,  and  carried  on  a 
small  trade  in  haberdashery.  A  wealthy  person  in 
the  neighbourhood,  having  been  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary genius  whidi  younff  Fichte  displayed, 
put  him  to  school,  in  order  to  ffive  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  his  talents ;  but  the  boy  becoming 
impatient  of  restraint,  ran  off,  and  was  found  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  with  a  map,  on  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  trace  the  way  to  America. 
From  this  period  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  his 
studies  in  an  extremely  desultory  manner;  occa- 
sionaUy  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of 
Wittember^  and  Leipsic,  without  devoting  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  any  particular  science.  Theology, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  study;  and 
this  predilection  is  conspicuous  in  many  of  his  sub- 
sequent writings,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  philosophical  and  religious  mysticism. 
When  he  left  tne  university,  his  situation  was  by  no 
means  enviable.  He  possessed  no  fortune  to  enable 
him  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  decided  aversion  toevei^ 
kind  of  constraint,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  his  circumstances,  to  accept  of  the  situation  of 
tutor  in  the  figimily  of  a  Prussian  eeritleman.  His  re- 
sidence in  that  country  enabled  him  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ko- 
ningsberg,  to  whose  judgment  he  submitted  his  first' 
work,  the  Criiical  Keview  of  aU  Revdalions,  which 
was  published,  anonymously,  in  179S-  In  the  lite- 
rary journals,  this  production,  which  had  attracted 
considerable  attention,  was  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
Kant,  until  the  real  author  made  himself  known. 

Having  received  fifty  ducats  from  a  Polish  noble* 
man,  in  whose  &mily  he  had  been  tutor^  Fichte  set 
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Fleht»  oat  on  a  ocnirse  of  travels  through  German  j  and 
^1  y  m^  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  married  a  niece  of  Klop« 
stock's  at  Zurich.  In  1793,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  l^s  ContrHnUions  towards  rectifying  the  Ofi^ 
nUmt  rfthe  PubUc  respiting  the  French  Mevduhan. 
This  book,  which  is  written  with  considerable  force 
and  originality,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  violently  attacked  in  consequence  of 
a  new  and  apparently  dangerous  theory  which  the 
author  advanced  relative  to  the  social  contract  The 
book,  however,  was  perused  with  great  avidity,  but 
the  attacks  to  which  we  have  alluded  probably  pre- 
vented him  from  publishing  the  continuation. 

The  reputation  of  Fichte  was  now  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  phi- 
lofiophiod  chair  at  Jena,  as  successor  to  Reinhold, 
who  had  been  called  to  the  University  of  Kiel.  Here 
he  commenced  his  lectures  by  a  programme,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Doc» 
trine  of  Science  {WissenschafU-lehre),  the  name  by 
which  he  distinguished  the  principles  of  that  system 
d[  transcendental  idealism,  which  he  aftctrwards  more 
fully  developed.  ,  Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
professorship,  he  gave  a  regular  course  of  lectures, 
m  the  form  of  sermons,  every  Sunday,  in  the  year 
1795,  on  the  Uterary  Calling,  which  were  numer- 
ously attended.  Having  established  the  principles 
of  his  doctrine  of  science,  he  endeavoured  to  extend 
their  application  to  the  several  departments  of  philo- 
sophy;  and,  with  this  view,  he  published,  in  119^, 
his  Fundamental  Principles  rf  the  Law  of  Nature; 
and  two^ears  afterwarcis,  his  System  of  Morals.  In 
conjunction  with  Niethammer,  he  also  published  a 
philosophica]  journal,  in  which  some  articles  were 
msertea,  containing  certain  f^ilosophical  views  of  re- 
ligion, which  were  considered  by  many  as  tending  di- 
lectly  to  atheism.  Among  other  objectionable  propo- 
sitions, it  was  maintained  that  God  was  nothing  else 
than  the  moral  mrder  of  the  universe ;  and  that,  to 
worship  God  as  a  being  who  could  only  be  represent- 
ed as  existing  in  time  and  space,  would  be  a  species 
of  idolatry.  One  of  Fichte's  colleagues  called  the 
attention  of  the  Saxon  minister  Burgsdorf  to  these 
heretical  propositions;  and  the  consequence  was, 
the  rigorous  confiscation  of  the  work  throughout  the 
whole  of  Saxony.  Fichte  and  his  ftiend  Forberg 
wrote  an  Appeal  to  the  PubUc,  and  several  Apologies^ 
in  order  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  imputa** 
tion"  of  atheism.  The  government  of  Weimar  be» 
haved,  on  this  occasion,  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion ;  but  the  celebrated  Herder,  Vice-President  of 
the  Consistorv,  took  part  against  Fichte.  Eberhard 
on  the  other  hand,  although  hostile  to  the  metaphv- 
sical  system  of  Fichte,  undertook  his  defence.  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  violence,  and 
exdted  considerable  ferment  throughout  the  whole 
of  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fichte  resigned  his  professor- 
ship  at  Jena,  and  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  ex- 
]ierienced  a  very  flattering  reception.  Here  his 
time  was  occupied  in  giving  private  lectures,  and  in 
composing  his  various  writings.  In  1800,  he  pub- 
lished a  short  treatise,  entitled.  The  Exclusive 
Commercial  State,  containing  one  of  those  philoso- 
phical systems  of  political  economy  from  which  the 
praise  of  ingrauity  cannot  be  withheld  i  while^  at 
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the  same  time,  the  tnost  cursory  view  of  the  genefal 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  must  be  sufficient  ^ 
to  convince  us  that  it  could  never  be  advantageously 
reduced  to  practice. 

About  this  period,  Fichte  met  with  a  formidable 
rival  in  Schelluig,  who  had  formerly  been  a  warm 
pardzan  of  the  doctrine  of  science,  but  who  now  se- 
parated from  his  master,  and  propounded  a  new  me- 
taphysical theory  of  his  own,  which  soon  acquired  a 
large  share  of  popularity  at  the  German  universities, 
especially  at  Jena.  Fichte,  indeed,  endeavoured  to 
modify  his  theory  of  the  doctrine  of  science,  and  to 
present  it  to  the  world  in  a  new  and  more  'attractive 
form;  but  he  never  again  recovered  the  sway  he  had 
formerly  held  over  the  public  mind.  Meanwhile,  his 
ardent  wish  to  be  again  placed  in  an  academical 
chair  was  at  length  gratified  by  M.  de  Hardenbeig, 
who,  in  1805,  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 
ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Erlangen.  This  appointment  was  accompanied  with 
the  especial  favour  of  being  permitted  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Berlin,  in  order  to  continue  his  lectures 
there.  This  state  of  amphibious  professorship,  as 
his  friends  used  to  call  it  in  jest,  did  not  last  long. 
During  the  summer  of  1805,  he  delivered  at  Erlan- 
gen his  celebrated  lectures,  on  the  Essence  of  the 
Literary  Character  (iiber  das  Wesen  des  Gelehrten). 
The  following  winter,  he  delivered  to  a  numerous  au- 
dience the  course  which  he  afterwards  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Guide  to  a  Hapm  L^e,  This  was 
one  of  those  publications  in  which  he  attempted  to 
present  his  metaphysical  doctrines  to  the  public  in 
all  their  sublimity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such 
deamess,  as  would  make  them  intelligible  to  codk 
mon  readers. 

The  disasters  which  assailed  the  Prussian  momur- 
chy,  in  1806,  were  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces to  Fichte.  Erlangen  having  ceased  to  be  a  Prus- 
sian universi^,  he  did  not  await  the  aiitry  of  the 
French  into  Berlin,  but  fled  to  Koningsberg,  and 
fix>m  thence  to  Riga.  In  the  summer  of  1807,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  phJIosophi(»l  lectures  at  Kon- 
ingslierg.  The  peace  which  ensued  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Berlin,  where  he  pronounced  his  famous 
Orations  to  the  German  Nation,  which  were  enthu- 
siastically read  and  applauded  throughout  all  Ger- 
many. When  the  University  of  Beriin  was  founded, 
he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, the  situation  of  rector,  which  secured  to  him 
an  honourable  revenue,  while  his  rank,  as  first  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  gave  him  great  academiod  in- 
fluence. His  health,  however,  had  suffered  consider- 
ably from  the  shocks  he  had  for  some  time  expe* 
rienced,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  waters  of  Bohemia,  from  which  he  derived 
great  benefit  But  his  wife  was  attacked  with  a  ner- 
vous fever,  in  consequence  of  her  attendance  on  the 
deserted  sick;  and  although  she  recovered,  Fichte, 
whose  affection  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  her  for 
a  moment,  caught  the  infection,  and  died  on  the 
S9th  of  January  1814. 

Fichte  was  small  in  stature,  but  stout  and  well- 
formed;  his  countenance  was  expressive  of  thought- 
fulness  and  determination.  In  his  intellectual  char- 
acter, genius  was  combined  with  inflexible  firmness; 
and  these  qualities  enabled  him  to  surmount  difficult 
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Fichte.  ties  wluch  would  have  overwhelmed  a  less  vigorous 
^'Y^^  temperament  In  other  respects  his  disposidons 
were  amiable^  and  his  morals  correct  It  was  in 
the  academical  chair  that  the  genius  of  Fichte  was 
manifested  in  its  greatest  splendour.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  was  bom  a  professor;  and  there  was,  in- 
deed, a  diarm  in  his  manner  of  lecturing  which  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  s&> 
veral  of  whom  we  have  heard  talk  of  him  with  en- 
thusiasm. His  fervid  and  brilliant  eloquence,  the 
clearness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  simpliciQr  and 
correctness  of  his  language,  seemed  to  dimise  a 
magic  light  and  colouring  over  the  darkest  and  most 
abi^ruse  metaphysical  problems.  Those  who  were 
charmed  with  his  eloquence,  were  easily  convinced 
,by  his  reasoning,  and  became  willing  converts  to  his 
doctrines.  His  writings,  especially  those  works  in 
which  his  peculiar  doctrines  are  propounded  in  a 
systematic  form,  are  by  no  means  so  attractive  as 
his  lectures  appear  to  have  been.  On  the  contrary, 
notwithstandmg  a  constant  affectation  of  strict  and 
simple  reasoning,  his  propositions  are  enveloped  in 
such  a  degree  of  transcendental  obscurity,  as  ren- 
ders it  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend  either  the 
basis  or  the  scope  of  that  system  of  doctrines  which 
he  labours  to  establish. 

Hence,  it  is  &r  from  being  an  easy  matter  to  nve 
an  intelligible  abstract  of  the  principles  of  the  jDoc- 
trine  of  Science,  especially  as  we  must  necessarily 
presuppose  some  acquaintance,  on  the  port  of  our 
readers,  with  the  previous  metaphysical  labours  of 
Kant.  Fichte  commenced  his  philosophical  career 
precisely  at  that  period  when  the  writing  of  Kant 
nad  nearly  obtained  a  paramount  influence  in  the  Ger- 
man schools,  and  when  men  even  of  superior  talents 
thought  it  no  mean  glory  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  ulttstrate  his  doctrines.  The  Kantian  theory  was 
confessedly  idealistic.  Its  celebrated  author  set  out 
with  an  analysis  of  the  cognitive  fiiculty,  endeavour- 
ed to  describe  its  various  functions,  and  to  ascertain 
the  scope  and  limits  of  its  legitimate  exercise.  All 
our  knowledge,  according  to  the  critical  philosophy, 
must  have  a  reference  to  possible  experiience.  Of 
external  objects,  or  things  in  themselves  (mwrnena), 
we  can  have  no  absolute  knowledge ;  for  we  can  know 
nothing  but  what  is  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  cog^r 
nized  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  oiir 
intellectual  faculties,  according  to  the  laws  peculiar 
to  our  constitution.  These  inteQectual  laws,  or 
subjective  forms,  tend  to  combine  our  knowlalge, 
and  to  render  the  field  of  experience  a  comprehen- 
sible whole.  As  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  objects 
in  themselves,  but  only  of  their  phasnomena;  neither 
can  we  have  any  knowledge  m  things  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  experience,  because  these  can  neither 
be  perceived  by  our  senses,  nor  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  the  understanding.  All  reasoning,  therefore, 
firom  mere  ideas  must  necessarily  be  futile,  because 
it  has  no  reference  to  any  corresponding  object  with- 
in the  limits  of  experience.  And  altlx>ugn  we  can 
iiave  no  absolute  knowledge  of  objects  as  they  really 
exist,  yet  our  knowledge  of  them  possesses  a  8ul>- 
jective  reality  (t.  e.  a  reality  with  reference  to  the 
thinking  subject),  and  may  be  said  to  correspond  with 
the  objects,  because,  firom  the  nature  of  our  intellec* 
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tual  constitution,  we  are  incapable  of  receiving  any 
other  impression  fhun  them«  > 

Reinhokl  was  one  of  the  curliest  partisans  of  Kant> 
and  one  of  the  most  ii^enious  and  most  popuUor 
commentators  on  the  critical  philosophy.  6ut  his 
talents  were  better  adapted  for  explaining  and  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  of  others,  than  for  discovering 
new  truths,  or  inventing  any  original  system  of  hu 
own;  and  although  an  indefatigable  student  of  phi- 
losophy, he  seems  to  have  never  arrived  at  any  set- 
tled conviction  in  metaphysical  matters,  but  to  have 
alternately  adopted  and  abandoned  every  new  theory 
which  was  successively  presented  to  his  view.  After 
having  been,  for  some  time,  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  Critical  Review 
of  Pure  Reason,  which  he  esteemed  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  philosophical  genius;  he  at  length 
discovered  that  Kant  had  neglected  to  secure  the 
foundations  of  the  edifice  he  had  raised,  and  this  de« 
feet  he  attempted  to  supply  by  his  own  Theory  of 
the  FacuUy  of  Perception.  (Theorie  dee  Varstellungs^ 
vermbgens.J  The  main  proposition  laid  down  and 
illustrated  in  this  work  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
this :  We  are  compelled  by  consciousness  to  admit, 
that  every  perception  presupposes  a  percipient  sub- 
ject and  an  object  perceived,  both  of  which  must  be 
distinguished  firom  the  perception  to  which  they  re- 
late;— ^tiius  referring  all  our  Knowledge  to  conscious- 
ness as  its  ultimate  principle.  In  the  enunciation  of 
this  proposition  there  is  nothing  very  new  or  origin 
nal;  but  the  illustration  of  this  elementary  doctrine, 
which,  as  a  late  reviewer  of  the  German  metaphysi- 
cal theories  observes,  might  have  formed  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  a  short  philosophical  dissertation  of 
two  or  three  sheets,  is  dilated  into  a  work  nearly  as 
large  as  that  to  which  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
mere  introduction ;  nor  is  the  unnecessary  length  of 
the  treatise  in  any  measure  compensated  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  truths  developed,  or  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  research. 

wiUi  greater  talents  and  consistency,  Fichte,  who 
announced  himself  as  a  strict  Kantian,  attempted  to 
solve  the  same  problem,  and  to  develope  a  system, 
which,  by  deducing  all  our  knowledge  from  one  ma^ 
pie  principle,  should  ^ve  unity  and  stability  to  the 
critical  theory.  In  his  Doctrine  of  Science  (Wissen" 
schafMehreJt  accordingly,  he  denves  sJl  our  know- 
ledge fhmi  the  original  act  of  the  thinking  subject  in 
reflectSnff  upon  itskf.  I  am  I,  (which  he  expresses 
by  the  formula  A=A),  or  the  absolute  position  of 
the  I  by  the  I,  is  in  itself  the  certain  principle  of  all 
I>hilosophy  and  of  all  our  knowledge.  But  the  crea* 
tive  energy  of  the  I,  in  the  course  of  this  reflective 
process,  goes  still  fiirther.  By  its  own  act,  also,  the 
I  places  the  iio6— /  (objects)  as  opposed  to  itself. 
In  reflecting  upon  itself,  as  the  absolutely  active  prin- 
ciple, it  finds  itself  either  determined  by,  or  deter- 
mining the  not-^L  In  the  former  case,  it  appears 
as  the  intelUeent  I;  in  the  latter,  as  the  ahsAuely 
free,  practum  L  Hence  the  distinction  between 
theoretical  and  practical  philo80[^y.  The  idea,  Uien, 
which  pervades  the  whole  theory  of  Fidite  is  thiff: 
The  I,  or  the  thinking  subject,  is  the  absolutely  ac- 
tive principle,  which  constructs  the  consciousness, 
and  produces  all  that  exists,  by  position,  contra-po- 
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^  and  jtuta-poettioi].  The  whole  unirene^  in 
shorty  18  the  nroduct  of  the  I,  or  thinking  subject 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  tnve  a  very  concise 
sketch  of  a  theory,  which  we  shall  not  think  of  pur- 
suing through  its  various  ramifications,  as  we  should 
d^^  of  making  it  intelligible  to  our  readers  by 
any  length  of  exposition.  Fichte  has  been  praised 
by  his  countrymen  for  his  logical  and  consistent  rea- 
soning ;  but  to  us  it  appears  that  his  theory  proceeds 
entirely  upon  arbitrary  assumptions,  restmg  upon  no 
solid  foundation.  That  he  displays  considerable  in- 
genuity in  the  developement  of  his  ideas  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit;  but  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
the  merit  of  the  theory  he  has  advanced,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  philosophical  truths,  llie 
parade' of  scientific  deduction  which  his  reasoning 
exhibits  mav  impose  upon  the  incautious  student; 
biit  a  careful  examination  will  undoubtedly  convince 
him,  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  tissue  of  empty  no- 
tions^ dbrawn  from  arbitrary  and  assumed  principles. 

In  attempting  to  apply  the  principles  of  his  doc- 
trine of  science  to  the  theory  of  morals  and  the  law 
of  nature,  Fichte  exhibited  many  original  and  para- 
doxical opinions^  along  with  some  very  just  and  in- 
genious philosophical  observations.  fn  his  later 
writings  he  considerably  modified  his  original  theory 
of  the  doctrine  of  science,  and  produced  a  system  of 
philosophical  and  religious  mysticism,  which  appears 
to  have  given  birth  to  the  transcendental  idealism  of 
Schelling;  an  author  who  seems  to  have  carried  the 
extravagance  of  speculative  reasoning  to  its  utmost 
limits. 

The  followin^f  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Fichte: 

1.  Fersuch  einer  Kriiik  aller  Offenbarung,  (Cri- 
tical Review  of  all  Revelation.)    Koningsberg,  1792, 

1793.  8va 

2.  Udfer  den  Begrifder  WUsenschqflslehre.  (On 
the  notion  of  a  Doctrine  of  Science.)  Jena,  1794. 
8vo. 

3.  Grundlage  der  gesamnUen  WtMensckaftslthrek 
(Foundation  of  the  wliu^le  Doctrine  of  Science.)  Ibid, 

1794.  8vo. 

4.  Gmndriades  eigentkumlichen  der  WUsenschafts^ 
kkre,  (Sketch  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Science.)    Ibid.  ^795. 

5.  Fcrieningen  ueber  die'BeHimmung  dee  Gekhrien, 
(Lectures  on  the  Literary  Calling.)    Jena,  1794. 

6.  System  der  SHieniehre.  (System  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Morals.)    Jena  and  Leipsic,  1795. 

7.  Beytrdge  wr  Berichtigung  der  Uriheiie  des 
Publicunu  ueber  die  Franzosieche  RevobUim.  (Mate- 
rials for  Rectifying  the  Opinicms  of  the  Public  re- 
specting the  Frendi  Revolution.) 

8.  Grundlage  dee  NaiMrrechU.  (Foundation  of 
the  Law  of  Nature.)  Jena,  1796,  1797-  «  Vols. 
8vo. 

9.  Appellation  an  doe  Publicum  ueber  die  ihm  bey* 
gemessenen  atkeietischen  Aeueeerangen,  (Appeal  to 
the  Public  respecting  the  Atheistical  expressions  im- 
puted to  him.)    Jena  and  Leipsic,  1799. 

10.  Ueber  die  BeMimmung  dee  Menechen.  (On 
the  Destiny  of  Man.) 

11.  Der  gescUoeeene  HandeUetaai^  (The  exclu- 
sive Commercial  State.) 

1 2.  So^^mpiHarer  Bcrifihi  on  das  groseere  Publicum 
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ueber  das  eimUUehe  Wesen  der  neueeien  Pkilotopkie. 
(Luminous  Report  to  the  greater  public  on  the  pe- 
culiar Character  of  the  Modem  Pniloaophy.)  Ber- 
Un,  1801. 

13.  WissenschqfUlehre.  (Doctrine  of  Science.) 
Tiibingen,  1802.  8vo. 

14.  Forleeungen  ueber  dae  Wesen  der  Gelehrten. 
(Lectures  on  the  Literary  Character.)    Berlin,  1806. 

15.  Die  Grundzuge  des  gegenwdrtigen  Zettaliers. 
(The  Characteristics  of  the  present  age.)  Ibid. 
1806. 

16.  Anweisung  zum  seUgen  LAen,  (Guide  to  a 
Happy  Life.)    Ibid,  1806. 

17.  Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation,  (Disooorses 
to  the  German  Nation.^     Ibid.  I8O6. 

18.  Die  Wissenschqftslehre  in  ihrem  allgemeinsten 
Umrisse  dargesteUt.  (The  Doctrine  of  Science  ex- 
hibited in  its  most  general  outline.)     Ibid.  1810. 

19.  Freidrich  Nicola^s  Leben  und  Sondarbare 
Meinungen,  herausgegdten  von  Schle^U  (Life  and 
singular  (pinions  of  Frederic  Nicdai,  «iited  by 
Schl^.)     Tiibin^n,  1801. 

20.  Aniwortschrteben  an  K.  L,  Reinkold,  aufdes* 
sen  Beytrdge  zur  leichlem  Uebersickt  des  Zastandes 
der  Philosophie,  &c.  (Answer  to  K.  L.  Reinhold, 
on  his  Materials  for. acquiring  a  more  easy  view  of 
the  State  of  Philosophy,  &c.)    Ibid.  1801. 

SI.  Vd>er  die  einzig  miigache  Siorung  der  acade* 
nuscken  Freyheil*  (On  the  only  possible  disturbance 
of  Academical  Freedom.)     Berlin,  1812. 

22.  Ueber  den  Begriff  des  wahrhqflen  Kriegs,  in 
Bezug  ttuf  den  Kreig  in  Jahre  1813.  (On  Uie  no- 
tion of  real  war,  with  reference  to  .the  war  in  1813.) 
Tiibingen,  1815. 

Fichte  is  also  the  author  of  several  essays  in  pe- 
riodical publications,  and  particularly  in  a  phOoso- 
phical  journal  edited  by  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  Niethammer. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  more  minute 
information  respecting  Fichte's  philoscphical  theory, 
may  consult  the  following  works:  Tennemaim's 
Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  PkUosopkie;  Degeran- 
do,  Histmre  Comparee,  &c  W.  T.  Krug,  Briejk 
ueber  die  WissenschaJUUhre,  F.  W.  J.  Schelling, 
Darlegung  des  wakren  Verhdltnissu  der  Nalurphih* 
Sophie  zu  der  verbesserten  Fichiischen  Lehre.  J. 
Fries,  Reinhold,  Fichie  und  Schelling.  C.  F.  Bach- 
mann,  Ueber  die  Phihsoohie  meiner  Tkit.  Ancillon^ 
Essai  sur  le  premier  probleme  de  la  pkUoaoplue  ;  and 
Essai  sur  texistence  et  sttr  les  demiers  systemes  de 
metavhvsimte  aui  onl  paru  en  Alkmagne.  (h.) 

FIF^ShIkE  is  bounded  by  the  river  Tay  on  theSitaatk» 
north,,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Frith  of*ft^Kxirtt. 
.'Forth  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  by  the  coun- 
ties oi  Kinross,  Perth,  and  Clackmannan.  Its  me- 
dium length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  36  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  14;  so  that 
its  area  is  504  square  miles,  or  322,560  English 
acres.  About  four-fifths  of  this  may  be  consid^- 
ed  as  (it  for  cultivatioii,  and  the  remainder  consists 
of  hills,  mosses,  and  moors,  with  roads  and  planta^ 
lions. 

•  This  county,  which  is  situated  on  the  south-east  Suifree  iM 
comer  of  the  middle  peninsula  of  Scotland,  is,  for '?•'""'**• 
the  most  part,  composed  of  low  lying  grounds,  though  ^""^ 
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Fifcdiirr.  little  of  it  IS  flat  or  level.  There  is  a  pleating  ▼&• 
>—  y  ^i^  riety  of  liin  and  valley  in  every  direction.  It  u  di* 
vided  into  two  parts  by  a  tract  of  high  ground^  which 
comprehends  tne  Lomond  Hills  on  the  west,  and 
ftom  thence  stretches  forward  almost  in  a  direct 
line  till  it  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  eea. 
The  highest  of  these  hills  is  West  Lomond,  which  is 
1721  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see ;  Largo  Law,  on 
the  east,  is  952,  and  Kelljr  Law  810.  The  rivers 
Eden  and  Leven  throw  it  into  three  divisions,  the 
northern,  between  the  Eden  and  the  Tay,  the  ndddle, 
between  the  Eden  and  the  Leven,  and  the  soathem^ 
between  the  Leven  and  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Along 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
bonndary  of  the  county,  the  land  rises  gentljr,  and 
has  no  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  soil  here 
is  generally  very  fertile,  for  a  breadth  of  about  three 
miles,  a  deep  rich  loam,  or  day,  and  sometimes  loam 
with  gravel.  B^ond  this,  a  cold  poor  clay  prevails, 
Ijring,  for  the  most  part,  on  sandstone,  which  extends 
northward  to  the  hi^h  ground  on  the  south  of  the 
£den.  In  this  distnct  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
moss  and  moor.  Farther  north,  on  both  sides  of  the 
'  Eden,  and  from  the  month  of  that  river  westward  to 
Perthshire,  there  is  a  rich  valley  called  the  How  of 
Fife,  whidi  spreads  out  as  it  approaches  the  sea  in- 
to a  considerable  tract  of  very  productive  laud.  A 
range  of  high  grounds,  a  continuation  of  the  Ochills, 
intervenes  between  this  valley  and  the  Tay  on  the 
ncnrth ;  yet  as  the  soil  lies  upon  whinstone  it  is  in 
nuiny  plaoes  fertile,  and  often  deeper  and  richer  on 
the  acclivities  than  at  their  bottom. 

As  no  part  of  Fifeshire  is  nine  miles  from  the  sea, 
the  dimate  is  mild  and  the  harvests  early.  Snow, 
seldom  lies  long.  Tet  from  the  direction  of  its  hills, 
from  east  to  west,  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  easterly . 
winds,  which  often  check  vegetation  in  the  spring 
months ;  and  hoar  frosts  are  not  unfrequent  so  late 
as  the  middle  of  June.  The  heaviest  rams  are  ftom 
the  south-west,  the  south-east,  and  the  north-east, 
and  the  winds  fram  the  two  last  points  bring  the 
greatest  falls  of  snow.  The  driest  and  most  steady 
weather  comes  from  the  west,  nprth-west,  and  east. 

The  only  streams  of  any  note  are  the  Leven  and 
the  Eden»  The  former,  which  issues  from  Lodi  he* 
ven,  in  Kinross»shire,  flows  eastward  through  a  beau«« 
tiful  strath,  by  Leslie,  Balconie,  and  Balmur,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  twdve  miles,  durinj^  which 
it  receives  the  Lothrie  and  the  Orr,  falls  into  thev 
Frith  of  Forth  at  the  town  of  Leven.  From  the  de- 
clivity of  its  channel,  it  is  well  fitted  for  impelling 
machinery,  and  accordingly  a  great  number  of  milu 
have  been  erected  on  its  banks.  It  abounds  in  sal** 
mon  and  sea  trout,  and  where  it  falls  into  the  sea, 
there  is  a  considerable  salmon-fishery.  The  Eden 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams 
in  the  parish  of  Strathmi^lo  on  the  west,  near  the 
boundary  with  Kinross-shire,  and,  winding  slowly 
through  a  levd  valley,  and  sometimes  ovmlowing 
its  banks,  passes  the  town  of  Cupar,  and  loses  itsdf 
in  the  German  Ocean,  about  eighteen  miles  from  its 
source.  It  contains  trout,  pike,  and  eels,  and  has 
also  a  salmon-fishing  where  it  <^scharges  itsdf  into 
the  sea.  The  Gair  Bridge  over  this  river,  consisting 
of  six  arches,  was  built  m  the  b^;iiming  of  the  fif- 
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teenth  century.     There  is  a^iumber  of  lochs,  none 
of  them  large,  but  swne  of  them  very  beautiful,  such  >iw  ^"m^ 
as  those  at  Lindores,  Kilconquhar,  Kinghom,  Loch- 
gellie,  Camilla,  Lochfittie,  and  Otterstone. 

The  southern  part  of  Fifeshire,  from  the  Forth  CoaL 
almost  to  the  Eden,  abounds  in  coal  of  all  the  kinds 
common  in  Scotland.  Along  the  Frith  of  Forth  the 
strata  generally  dip  to  the  east  and  south-east,  but 
are  cut  off  before  they  reach  the  higher  ground, 
not  extending  above  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
shore.  In  wis  district,  proceeding  firom  west  to 
east,  coal  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Torrybnm, 
Abbotshall,  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  Wemyss,  Sooonie, 
Largo,  and  Pittenweem.  The  coal-works  in  Dysart 
and  Wemyss  are  very  considerable ;  in  the  former 
parish  there  is  a  bed  eighteen  feet  thick,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  wrought  more  than  300  years  ago, 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  having  been  frequently  on 
fire.  Bevond  this  tract  to  the  north,  the  coal  and 
all  the  other  strata  commonly  indine  to  the  north  or 
north-east.    The  most  considerable  collieries  in  this 

Suarter  are  in  the  parishes  of  Dunfermline,  Dalgety, 
Luchterderran,  Leslie,  and  Markinch;  Ihe  liut  of 
which  only  resembles  the  metals  on  the  sea*ooast  in 
its  general  bearing.  Limestone  is  in  great  abun-  Lincstone. 
dance  along  the  ^ole  of  this  tract  In  the  Saline 
hills,  still  fiurther  to  the  north,  coal  and  lime  are 
found  in  various  places ;  there  is  a  considerable  coal 
work  at  Keltic,  in  the  parish  o£  Beith,  on  the  bonders 
o£  Kinross-shire;  but  from  the  south  side  of  the  vttle 
of  Eden  northwsrd  to  the  Tay,  there  is  no  ooal  nor 
any  appearance  of  the  metals  that  usually  accom* 
pany  it,  except  perhaps  near  Newburgh,  where  lime- 
stone occurs.  From  a  charter,  datedin  Mardi  1291* 
it  would  appear  that  coal  has  been  wrought  in  Uus 
county  for  more  than  five  centuries.  William  de 
Oberville  there  grants  liberty  to  the.  convent  of  Dun- 
fermline to  open  a  coal  pit  in  his  lands  of  Pittny- 
crieff.  But  this  is  not,  as  lias  been  alleged,  the  first 
instance  of  a  Scottish  charter  containing  a  right  to 
work  coal ;  for  Mr.  Chalmers  alludes  to  one  dated  in 
1284-5,  firom  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  coal  was 
wrought  on  the  lands  of  Tranent  before  that  period. 
The  greatest  lime-works  in  Scotland  are  at  Charles* 
town,  on  the  Forth,  belon^ng  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin; 
about  100,000  tons  are  raised  here  annually,  part  oi 
which  is  sold  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry^  and  12,000 
tons  of  coals  are  employed  in  calcining  the  remain- 
der on  the  spot  Ironstone^  of  a  good  quality,  is 
found  in  the  parishes  of  Dysart  and  Donfermlinei 
and  sandstone  in  almost  every  pari  of  the  coal  dis- 
trict. Lead  has  been  wrought  in  the  Lomond  hills. 
Marl  is  met  with  occasionally^ and  dajr  fit  for  bricks 
and  tiles ;  at  Dune  coal-work^  a  spedes  of  dav  has 
been  discovered  proper  liar  fire-bricks.  Stones, 
somewhat  resembhnff  the  precious  garnet,  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  at  Elie^  mi  known  by  the 
name  of  £lie  rutki. 

Most  of  this  county  is  divided  into  estates  of  a  Eststti. 
moderate  sise;  there  area  greater  number,  iiideed, 
above  L*5Q0  Soots  of  valnadon  than  in  any  other 
coun^  in  Scotland;  but  of  the  658  estates  whidi  it 
contained  in  1811,  491  were  below  that  amount, 
In  the  same  year  the  number  of  freeholders,  entitled 
to  XQte  for  a  jnember  nt  the  coun^,  was  207*  If 
I  i 
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FiilBshil*.  we  may  judge  from  the  valuation^  which  is  still  the 
'^^■■•V'^^rule  for  the  payment  of  cess  and  other  taxes,  Fife- 
shire  must  have  been  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Scottish  counties  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
Rttotol.  teenth  century ;  the  amount  is  L.S63|192,  3s.  7^d. 
Scots,  almost  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  valuation  of 
Scotland.  Somewhat-  more  tlian  a  third  of  this  be- 
longs to  estates  held  under  entail,  and  there  are 
twenty-nine  estates  belonging  to  corporate  bodies, 
which,  like  the  former,  cannot  be  brought  to 
market.  The  rental  of  the  lands,  in  1811,  was 
L.3S5,290,  14s.  6d.  Sterling,  or  almost  a  guinea  an 
acre  over  the  whole,  and  of  the  houses  L.S8,756, 
Is.  6d.  On  the  Lomond  hills,  there  is  a  common 
of  about  4000  acres,  one  of  the  very  few  now  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,  which  once  belonged  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Falkland,  and  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  surrounding  heritors ;  yet  it  was  thought 
not  to  come  under  the  Scots  statute,  authorizing  the 
division  of  commons,  which  excepts  those  belonging 
to  the  King  and  to  royal  burghs,  and  is  still  in  its 
natural  state;  but  having  been  divided  very  lately, 

S****-  it  will  soon  be  rendered  much  more  valuable.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  elegant  seats  in  the  county,  of 
whidi  ten  belong  to  eifght  peers,  and  seven  to  baro- 
nets, besides  more  than  seventy  to  other  proprietors. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey, 
published  in  1800,  upwards  of  half  a  million  had 
Deen  expended  on  buildings  during  the  twenty-four 
years  preceding.  Considerable  tracts  have  been 
planted  within  these  few  years ;  yet  there  is  still  a 
want  of  shelter  in  many  parts,  and  the  county  at 
large  is  by  no  means  well  wooded^ 

Ancirat  Fifesliire  Is  also  distinguished  for  its  buildings  of 

Buildiogi.  jm  earlier  age.  Among  the  religious  houses,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  ruins  of  St  Regulus's  chapel 
and  tower  of  St  Andrews,, said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  fourth  century ;  the  cathedral  at  the  same  place, 
founded  in  ll6l;  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  re- 
markable for  its  being  a  royal  cemetery,  where  the  re- 
mains of  Robert  Btuce  were  lately  discovered,  and 
re-interred  with  becoming  solemnity,  the  Abbeys  of 
Lindores,  Inchcolm,  Balmerino,  and  the  priory  of 
Pittenweem :  and  among  the  secular,  the  palace  of 
Falkland,  originally  a  seat  of  the  Macduff's,  Earls  of 
Fife,  and  aft^wards  a  royal  residence ;  the  castle  of 
St  Andrews,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  where 
Beaton  was  put  to  death  by  Norman  Leslie  in  1545 ; 
the  castles  of  Rosyth,  Lochorr,  Ravenscraig,  Easter 
Wemyss,  Balgonie,  and  Scotstarvet ;  and  Craighall, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  advocate  to  Charles  I., 
from  whom  are  descended  the  principal  families  of 

CsTct.  that  name  in  Scotland.  Near  Easter  VJ^emyss  there 
is  a  number  of  caves,  most  of  them  100  feet  above 
high- water  mark,  and  several  of  them  of  consider- 
able extent ;  one  of  them  is  visited  by  young  people, 
with  lights,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  old  style, 
but  the  origin  or  object  of  the  practice  is  unknown. 
A  bulwark  of  stone,  called  Danes-dyke,  may  yet  be 
traced  across  the  east  point  of  Fife. 
'  The  farms  of  this  county  are  in  general  of  a  mo- 
derate size ;  few  of  them  are  what  may  be  called  large, 
the  greater  number  are  small,  and  the  average  perhaps 
about  150  acres.  But  there  are  many  possessions 
from  50  down  to  8  or  10  acres,  some  of  uiem  oecu- 
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pied  by  their  proprietors,  and  others  by  manufiuN  FSfohirc 
turers,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics.  In  all  the  new  s^^  mJ 
leases  the  rent  is  made  payable  in  money,  though  in 
a  few  instances  the  amount  may  depend  upon  the 
price  of  grain,  at\d  vary  from  year  to  year  accord- 
mgly.  The  common  endurance  of  a  lease  here,  as 
throughout  Scotland,  is  nineteen  years.  It  was  usual 
formerly  to  add  the  life  of  the  tenant,  under  an  idea 
that  he  would  always  hope  to  live  a  little  longer,  and 
thus  continue  to  improve  his  farm  insteaa  of  ex- 
hausting it,  as,  is  too  commonly  daae  towards  the 
end  <^a  lease,*  when  it  is  for  a  number  of  years  cer- 
tain ;  but  this  expectation  has  seldom  been  realised, 
and  the  practice  of  adding  the  life  has  therefore  been 
discontinued.  Farm-buildings  present  a  great  varie- 
ty in  regard  to  their  materials  and  construction  aa 
well  as  Uieir  size;  but  such  as  have  been  recently 
erected  are  not  unsuitable  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
farms ;  and  the  cottages  are  generally  better  now 
than  many  of  the  best  farm-houses  were  fifty  years 
ttgo.  More  than  a  third  of  the  county  is  complete- 
ly and  substantially  enclosed  with  dry-stone  walla  or 
^orn  hedges,  chieny  the  latter ;  the  rest  is  either  alto- 
gether open,  or  so  badly  fenced  as  to  afford  neither 
security  nor  shelter;  the  hedges,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, beinj^  full  of  gaps,  and  overgrowi^  with  weeds. 

Of  the  agriculture  of  Fifeshire,  it  is  only  necessary  Agiicolure. 
to  observe,  that  all  tlie  farm-crops  common  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  are  cultivated  here  upon  a  large 
scale,  for  the  greater  part  according  to  the  roost  ap- 
proved system,  and  with  great  success ;  and  that  this 
IS  one  of  the  few  Scottish  comities  where  ffax  ia 
^ovm  to  some  extent  as  a  farmer's  crop;  though  it 
IS  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  landlords,  who,  in 
some  instances,  have  prohibited  the  tenants  from 
sowing  more  than  one  acre  in  a  year.  The  cattle  of  Cattle, 
this  county  have  long  been  in  high  repute,  both  as 
fattening  and  dairy  stock.  The  prevailing  colour  is 
black  ;  horns  small,  white,  turned  up  at  the  points ; 
bone  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcase;  weighing, 
when  fat,  from  three  to  four  years'  old,  from  40  to 
60  stone.  The  cows,  wheii  well  fed,  yield  from  10 
to  14  Soots  pints  of  milk  daily  ^nearly  half  as  many 
English  wine  gallons)  during  the  best  of  the  grass 
season,  and  continue  long  in  milk ;  yet  the  dauy  is 
here  but  a  secondary  object.  .  The  oxen  were  for- 
merly much  employed  in  labour,  and  were  in  request 
for  this  purpose  for  the  counties  along  the  north-east 
coast,  but  they  are  now  very  seldom  to  be  seen  at 
work.  There  are  very  few  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
horses  are  much  the  same  as  are  found  in  all  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland.  Pig^ns  are  yery  numerous, 
there  being  upwards  of  SOO  pigeon  cots ;  the  havoc 
they  make  among  the  grain  has  long  been  matter  of 
complaint  with  the  farmers,  and  they  have  been  upon 
the  decrease  of  late. 

-  The  staple  manufacture  of  this  county  is  linen.  Mtoufsc- 
Dunfermline  has  long  been  famous  for  its  damasks  ^b'**- 
and  diapers.  Checks,  ticks,  osnaburgs,  and  other  fii^ 
brics,  are  made  in  several  towns.  In  1812,  4,500,000 
yards  of  linen  cloth  were  stamped,  of  Uie  value  of 
L.280,000;  and  in  1800,  600,000  yards  of  plain 
linen  were  supposed  to  be  made  by  private  families 
for  their  own  use,  which  were  not  stamped.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  all  the  branches  of 
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TiTetihire.  thifl  manuikctnre  in  1800  was  computed  to  be  25,192. 

^-^-V^«^  Flax  is  spun  into  yam  almost  in  every  family,  and, 
since  1793,  a  number  of  mills  have  been  erected^ 
-which  supply  yam  for  the  coarser  fabrics.  The 
other  manufactures  are  spirits,  at  four  distilleries,  one 
of  which  works  for  the  £nglish  market;  shipbuild- 
ing at  Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  Wemyss,  and  Anstrather; 
•alt  at  the  two  former  places  and  other  towns; 
leather  at  Kirkaldy,  Cupar,  Auchtermuchty,  and 
Falkland;  and  there  are  breweries  in  every  town, 
and  most  of  the  villages.  At  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Leven,  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  to  a  large  amount; 
and  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  at  Burntisland.  Had« 
docks,  cod,  and  in  their  season  herrings,  are  caught 
in  considerable  quantities  on  the  coast,  and  part  of 
the  sahnon  fishings  on  the  Tay  belong  to  this  county. 

Commerce.  Though  the  situation  of  Fifeshire,  Jmost  surround- 
ed by  the  sea,  with  several  harbours,  which,  at  a 
small  expence,  might  be  made  to  admit  vessels 
of  great  burden,  is  particularly  favourable  for  com- 
merce, yet  it  makes  no  figure  in  that  department. 
Customhouses  are  established  at  Kirkaldy  and  An- 
struther,  the  former  of  which  embraces  all  the  coast 
from  Aberdour  to  Largo,  and  the  latter  from  Largo 
to  St  Andrews.  The  trade  on  the  north  side  of  the 
county  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  customhouses 
of  Dundee  and  Perth,  and  that  from  Aberdour  west- 
ward belongs  to  the  customhouse  of  Borrowstown- 
ness.  In  1800,  142  vessels,  carrying  18,518  tons, 
and  navigated  by  885  seamen,  were  under  the  two 
customhouses  within  the  coun^,  and  about  half  the 
number  of  each  was  supposed  to  be  under  those  out 
of  it.  These  vessels  are  partly  employed  in  foreign 
trade  with  Russia  and  the  ports  on  the  Baltic,  but 
diiefly  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  exports  are  the 
mantuactures  already  mentioned,  with  coal,  lime,  and 
grain  of  sXL  sorts;  and  the  imports  from  foreign  parts, 
timber,  bark,  hides,  and  tallow,  flax  and  flax-seed, 
hemp,  tar,  iron,  &c.  and  coastwise,  groceries,  and 
other  articles  required  for  home  consumption. 
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Fifeshire  contains  seventeen  royal  burghs,  four  of  FifeftWre. 
which  were  excused  from  sending  representatives  to  '•^"Y""^ 
Parliament,  from  their  inability  to  defray  die  neces-  Royal 
sary  expence,  but  still  retain  all  their  other  privi-  Burghe. 
leges.  The  thirteen  which  have  a  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  for  the  Scottish  burghs  are 
Burntisland,  Kinghora,  Kirkaldy,  and  Dysart,  which 
form  one  diistrict;  and  Anstruther,  East  and  West, 
Pittenweem,  Kilrenny,  and  Crail,  another.  The  re- 
maining four  are  joined  with  burghs  belonging  to 
other  counties ;  Cupar  and  St  Andrews,  with  Dun- 
dee, Perth,  and  Forfar;  and  Dunfermline  and  Inver- 
keithing,  with  Stirling,  Culross,  and  Queensfeny. 
Fifeshire  thus  sends  three  members  to  P^liament, 
one  for  the  county,  and  two  for  its  burghs;  besides, 
that  the  latter  have  a  share  in  the  election  of  two 
members  more.  None  of  these  towns  are  now  con- 
siderable, Dunfermline  excepted,  which  is  a  thriving 
place,  with  a  population,  in  1811,  of  11,649.  That 
of  Cu|par,  the  county  town,  and  St  Andrews,  the  two 
next  in  importance,  is  about  4700,  Kirkaldy  874"/, 
and  all  the  otiiers  less  than  2000.  Packets  and  fer- 
ry-boats ply  regularly  across  the  Forth  from  several 
of  these  places;  but  the  great  thoroughfares  are  be- 
tween Leith  and  Kinghora,  or  Pettycur,  and  between 
Queensferry  and  Inverkeithing  or  the  North  Ferry. 

Fifeshire  is  divided  into  sixty-one  parishes  belong-  Ftriahei. 
ing  to  the  four  presbyteries  of  St  Andrews,  Cupar, 
Kirkaldy,  and  Dunfermline,  which  compose  the 
svnod  of  Fife;  but  there  are  four  parishes  besides  in 
the  presbytery  of  Dunfermhne,  and  one  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Kirkaldy,  which  are  not  situated  in  this 
county.  The  population  in  1800  and  1811  will  beF^pukUoa. 
seen  from  the  following  abstract  See  Sibbald's  His-^ 
tory  of  Fife  and  Kinross. — ^Thomson's  General  View 
of  the  AgricuUureaf  the  Counfv  ofFife^-^The  Beau- 
ties  of  Scotland,  Vol.  W.—The  General  Report  of 
Scotland,  1814.— And  Playfidr's  Description  of  Scot-^ 
land,  1819.  (a.) 
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FILAN6IERI  (GibBTAN)>  celebrated  for  his  va- 
rioiM  works  on  polifical  economy  and  legislation^ 
was  (wrn  at  Naples,  on  the  18th  August  1752.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Cesar  Prhice  of  Anianello^  by 
Marianne  Montalto^  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Frag- 
nito.  His  family  was  ancient,  and  rose  to  distinc- 
tion at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Neapolitan  mo- 
narchy. Angenio,  its  founder,  was  the  son,  of  one  of 
those  brave  Normans  who  landed  in  Italy  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  accompany- 
ing Count  Roger  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  he 
received  from  him  ample  domains  as  the  reward  of 
his  exploits.  His  descendants  were  allowed  to  take 
the  honourable  title  of  Filii  Angerii,  and  hence  the 
name  Fifangieri.  Gaetan  from  his  in&ncy  was  defr- 
tined  to  the  profession  of  arms;  when  he  was  seven 
yeta^  of  age,  he  was  enrolled  in  one  of  the  royal  re- 
giments, and  he  commenced  actual  service  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  His  education  was  at  first  neglect 
ed  from  a  misconception  of  his  character,  whi<;h  was 
supp(^ed  to  be  averse  from  all  literary  or  specula- 
tive pursuits.  The  injudicious  methods  adopted  at 
that  time  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  had,  it  appears,  dis« 
gusted  him,  and  alienated  his  mind  from  the  study 
of  this  language;  and  hence  an  impression  had  been 
hastOy  taken  up  of  his  general  unfitness  for  all 
literary  exercises.  A  lucky  accident,  however, 
not  only  removed  this  apprehension,  but  show.* 
ed  that  his  former  impatience  of  the  modes  of  tuition 
then  in  use,  arose  from  the  cleamesa  and  vigour  of 
his  judgment  It  happened  that  his  brother's  pre- 
ceptor had  one  day  mistaken  the  solution  of  some 
jpeometrical  problem.  Gaetan  immediately  perceiv- 
ed the  source  of  this  error,  which  be  demonstrated 
to  the  master.  This  incident,  i^arently  trivial,  de^ 
termined  his  future  destiny.  £ncouraged  by  his 
success  he  quitted  the  military  service,  and  detei- 
mined  to  follow  his  natural  taste  for  science  and  phi- 
losophy. So  diligent  was  he  in  repairing  the  defects 
iyf  his  education,  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  an- 
cient and  modem  history,  of  the  great  principles 
both  of  dvil  and  of  public  law,  and  was  besides  well 
initiatted  in  mathematical  science.  Although  his 
genius  inclined  him  solely  to  the  study  of  legislation 
and  policy,  he  sacrificed  his  views  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  and  entered  on  the  profession  of  the  law, 
which  was  then  the  certain  road  both  to  honour  and 
fortune.  His  success  was  rapid  both  from  his  elo- 
quence and  his  extensive  knowledge;  and,  about  this 
period,  a  circumstance  happened  which  greatly  con- 
duced to  his  celebrity.  Great  abuses  prevailed  at 
Naples  in  the  administration  of  justice  from  the  un« 
certainty  of  the  law,  which  gave  rise  to  constant  mis- 
conceptions, and  almost  always  to  arbitrary  judg- 
ments. By  a  wise  ordinance  of  the  King,  passed  in 
^e  year  1774,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minister, 
Tanucci,  those  abuses  were  reformed,  the  law  was 
restored  to  its  proper  authority,  its  judgments  were 
freed  from  the  control  of  precedents,,  and  the  jud** 
ges  were  ordained,  in  every  case,  to  publish  the 
grounds  of  their  decisions.  Although  this  reform 
was  generally  applauded,  it  excited  the  murmurs  of 
the  bar.  Filangieri  now  became  the  advocate  of 
the  court,  and  published  a  defence  of  the  royal  de- 
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cree,  {bunded  ontha  most  enlarged  viawa  of-  eqoifcsr  FilM«ieft 
and  reason.  The  extensive  knowledge  and  nuito-  nm^y'>^ 
red  judgment  displayed  in  this  performance  attracted 
the  attention  of  tne  ministers,  and  Filangieri  was  en- 
couraged to  pursue  the  course  in  whi^  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  such  distinction.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  he 
was,  in  1777>  placed  in  an  honourable  ofiice  at^court, 
and  was  almost  at  the  same  time  named  ofiicer  of 
the  royal  corps  of  marine  volunteers,  who  were  more 
particularly  attached  to  the  king's  person.  His 
abode  at  Court  neither  broke  in  upon  his  regular  ha- 
bits of  life,  nor  upon  the  course  of  his  studies;  nor 
did  he  allow  it  to  interrupt  the  composition  of  the 
great  work  on  legislation  and  government  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  to  which  for  several  years  past  he 
had  devoted  all  his  inquiries.  About  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  great  school  of 
philosophy  was  fi>rmed  at  Naples,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  law,  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of 
l^islation,  were  established  on  the  solid  and  compre" 
hensive  basis  of  general  expediency.  From^this  school 
numerous  works  of  celebrity  have  proceeded,  amon^ 
others  the  great  work  of  Beccaria,  which,  though  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  legislation,  contains  general 
principles  which  are  of  universal  application.  There 
was  still  wanting,  however,  a  general  ti-eatise  on  legis- 
lation, for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, and  of  laying  down  some  common  and  universal 
principles  of  equity  and  expediency  as  its  only  true 
basis;  and  it  was  to  this  important  undertaking  that 
Filangieri's  philosophical  mind  was  directed.  His 
subject  he  proposed  to  divide  into  seven  books. 
The  first,  on  tne  general  rules  of  legislation,  and 
the  second  on  political  laws,  and  on  those  laws 
also  which  are  connected  with  the  general  stnictuse 
of  society,  appeared  in  17S0  at  Naples;  and  such 
was  its  popularity,'  that  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  Europe  at  large,  the  author  was  ranked 
among  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  public  law. 
Accoraing  to  his  theory,  the  goodness  of  laws  is  ei- 
ther absolute  or  relative.  It  is  absolute,  when  they 
are  agreeable  to  those  great  and  universal  principles 
of  equity  and  expediency  which  are  obligatory  on 
man  under  every  diversity  of  country,  climate,  go- 
vernment, or  manners ;  it  is  relative,  according  as  the 
laws  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  government,  with 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  people,  with  the 
climate,  with  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  soil,  with 
the  physical  circumstances  pf  the  coiyitry,  with  the 
religion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization to  which  they  have  advanced.  In  his 
second  book,  which  treats  of  political  laws,  and  of 
those  laws  also  which  are  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral economy  of  society,  he  examines  two  points, 
namely,  the  state  of  population  and  of  wealth.  With 
respect  to  the  first  point,  the  great  question  which 
he  considers  is,  whether  Europe  is  as  populous  as  it 
might  be  ?  This  question  he  resolves  in  the  sicca- 
tive, and  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  causes  of  £is 
deficient  population.  According  to  his  hypothesis, 
the  state  of  agriculture  affords  in  every  country  the 
surest  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  population; 
and  the  backwardness  of  agriculture  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  population  is 
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Filingiieri.  deficient;  and  hence  he  infers  the  defective  state  of 
'mm  Y^^EoTopean  legislation  on  Uiese  two  capital  points. 
The  great  obstacles  to  the  improyement  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  consequently,  to  the  increase  of  popuhu 
tion,  he  considers  to  be,  1^,  The  small  number  of 
proprietors  and  the  great  number  of  non-proprietors. 
2dfy,  Too  many  large  properties,  and  too  few  small 
properties.  Sdfy,  The  exorbitant  and  inalienable  pos- 
sessions of  the  church  in  several  states.  4/A/^,  The 
excess  of  the  jpublic  imposts,  and  the  violent  modes 
of  levying  them.  5tkly,  To  these  he  adds  other 
causes  of  less  importance,  such  as  the  state  of  most 
of  the  regular  troops  of  the  European  states ;  also 
public  corruption  and  the  dissoluteness  of  private 
morals.  The  progress  of  agriculture,  the  great 
source  of  w^lth  as  well  as  of  population,  may  also 
be  obstructed  by  a  bad  political  administration,  by 
bad  laws,  or  by  those  causes  which  occasion  a  great 
influx  of  inhabitants  to  the  respective  capitals  of  the 
different  states.  It  belongs  to  a  pure  system  of  le- 
gislation to  remove  some  of  those  obstacles,  and  to 
counterbalance  such  others  as  are  inevitable,  by  suit- 
able encouragements.  Having  discussed  those  mo- 
mentous questions,  he  enters  into  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  me  other  sources  of  riches,  namely, — arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce, — and  points  out  how 
they  may  be  obstructed  by  a  faulty  legislation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  means  by  which  these  might 
be  removed.  In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  merits 
of  these  performances,  we  must  consider  that  all  the 
faults  which  the  author  reprehends  were  committed 
by  his  own  government;  a  circumstance  which  im- 
posed on  him  the  delicate  task  of  stating  obnoxious 
truths  with  freedom  and  boldness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  without  offence.  So  well,  however,  did  he  ap- 
preciate the  views  of  those  whom  it  was  his  wish  to 
enlighten,  that  he  was  immediately  promoted  by  the 
king  to  the  Commandery  in  the  Royal  Order  of  Con- 
stantia.  In  178S,  he  married  a  Hungarian  lady  of 
noble  birth,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  second  daughter  of  the  king,  and  who  joined  to 
outward  attractions  the  gift  of  a  sound  judgment  and 
an  agreeable  disposition.  That  he  might  the  more 
freely  enjoy  domestic  happiness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  leisure  for  the  composition  of  his  work, 
on  which  he  became  every  day  more  intent,  he  re- 
signed, with  the  consent  of  the  king,  all  his  military 
employments  and  his  office  at  court,  and  retired  to  a 
country  seat  about  twenty  miles  from  Naples.  In 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  third  book,  relating 
entirely  to  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
In  these  discussions  he  maintains  the  same  tone  of  de- 
cision and  independence  as  before.  Abuses  are  freely 
pointed  out,  and  the  defects  of  the  penal  code,  and  in 
the  forms  of  criminal  procedure,  are  fairly  exposed. 
In  thus  pointing  out  those  defects  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  his  government,  Filangieri  excited  the 
hatred  of  an  interested  and  poweriul  class ;  and  a  pro- 
position which  he  made  in  nis  third  book,  for  the  re- 
formation of  abuses  in  the  Roman  Church,  drew  down 
upon  his  work  the  censure  of  some  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals.  In  1785,  however,  he  published  the 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  volumes  of  his  work,  which  com- 
prehended his  fourth  book.     These  were   devoted 
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to  the  consideration  of  education,  morals,  and  public  Filangieri 
instruction;  and  though,  on  these  important  points,  ^>>^y^— ' 
we  may  be  occasionally  disposed  to  question  his 
views,  we  must  nevertheless  admire  his  mild  and  phi- 
losophical spirit  still  opposed  to  every  excess,  his 
extensive  knowledge,  and  his  happy  talent  of  arran- 
ging and  combining  it  for  the  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  his  animated,  flowing,  and  perspicuous  style ; 
and,  above  all,  that  rectitude  and  pnilanthropy  which 
is  diffused  over  all.  his  reasonings.  His  fiflh  book 
was  soon  afler  published,  which  treated  of  the  laws 
relative  to  religion.  His  health  Was  now  consider- 
ably impaired,  owing  to  an  excess  of  application,  so 
that  the  remainder  of  his  work  advanced  but  slowly; 
and  other  interruptions  soon  followed.  In  the  year 
1787,  he  was  called  by  the  new  king,  Ferdinand  IV., 
to  the  supreme  Council  of  Finance.  He  returned  to 
Naples,  and  from  that  time  was  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  important  business  of  this  office.  His  health, 
already  impaired,  was  soon  completely  broken  by 
such  severe  and  active  application,  and  several  do- 
mestic misfortunes  operating  upon  a  mind  of  deep  ,  . 
sensibility,  threw  him  at  last  into  a  state  of  melan- 
choly. He  finally  retired  fVom  all  business  into 
the  country,  where  he  soon  after  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  on  the  21st  July  1788  he  expired.  Before  his 
death  he  had  finished  the  8th  volume  of  his  work, 
containing  the  first  part  of  the  5th  book,  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  different  systems  of  religion  which 
preceded  Christianity.  Of  the  second  part  of  the 
same  book  he  had  only  made  a  rude  sketch,  in  which 
were  noted  down  the  principal  subjects  of  discus- 
sion; namely,  the  advantages  of  Christianity  and  the 
dangers  of  superstition  ;  the  inconveniences  of  mix- 
ing spiritual  with  temporal  concerns;  the  excessive 
riches  of  the  clergy,  and  the  immense  increase  of 
their  power.  He  was  also  to  examine  the  founda- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  to  present,  in  a  new 
system  of  legislation,  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  which 
he  pointed  out  A  chapter  on  toleration  would 
have  terminated  this  book.  In  his  6th  and  last  book 
he  proposed  to  treat  of  the  laws  relative'  to  property, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  paternal  power  ana  the  go- 
vernment of  families.  He  had  also  other  important 
works  in  contemplation  when  his  course  was  termi- 
nated by  death.  This  eminent  person,  along  with 
the  rarest  gifts  of  genius,  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  most  imposing 
presence.  His  manners  were  graceful  and  digni- 
fied. His  countenance  bore  the  traces  of  habitual 
reflection,  and  of  deep  sensibility,  mingled  with 
an  expression  of  soft  melancholy.  In  private  life 
nothing  could  exceed  the  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  animation  and  interest  of  his  conversa- 
tion.—See  Im  Scienza  della  Lesisla-Jtffiv.  5  Tom, 
8vo.  Livour.  1807.  This  is  the  last  Italian  edition 
of  Filangieri's  great  work.  There  is  a  Frencli  trans- 
lation in  7  vols.  8vo,  published  at  Paris  in  !798» 
from  the  Neapolitan  edition  of  1784.  Tlie  tn^o  first 
Books  have  been  translated  into  English,  uniler  the 
title  of  The  Science  of  Legislation,  from  ihe  Italian 
of  Filangieri,  and  published  in  2  vols*  8vo,  Loud. 
1806.                                                                    (o*) 
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FISHERIES. 


Fisheries.  xN  the  body  of  the  Encyclapadia  will  be  found  some 
y^m^Y^^^  details  on  the  British  fisheries,  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated,  the  various  kinds  of  encourage* 
ment  they  have  met  with  from  the  government,  and 
private  individuals,  and  some  account  of  their  state 
up  to  the  period  when  that  article  was  written.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  take  a  more  general  and  extendi 
ed  view  of  this  important  branch  of  employment, 
to  point  out  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  real  causes 
which  have  impeded  its  progress,  and  to  give  a  ge- 
neral sketch  of  the  present  state  both  of  the  home 
and  foreign  fisheries. 

HOMB  FISHBRI£8. 

Alleged  The  alleged  neglect  of  the  fisheries,  on  the  part  of 

neglect  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  the  subject  ci  unqualified 
^9^  censure,  from  a  very  early  period  of  her  naval  and 
Bntun.  maritime  history,  and  reproa!ches  have  been  dealt  out 
with  no  sparing  hand,  not  only  for  having  disregard- 
ed those  advanta^s,  so  liberally  bestowed  bv  Nature 
along  the  extensive  coasts  of  her  sea-girt  islands,  in 
supplying  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  article  of  food 
for  the  sustenance  of  an  abundant  population;  but  al- 
so, for  suffering  the  nations  of  the  Continent  to  resort 
to  her  very  bays  and  harbours  without  molestation, 
and  even  purchasing  from  them  that  veiy  property 
which  she  was  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  to 
procure  by  her  own  sagacity  or  industry;  though 
.  neither  of  them  required  to  be  exerted  in  any  extr»« 
ordinary  degree,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  occupation. 
"  The  fishery,"  says  Sir  William  Monson,  "  needs 
no  discovery ;  the  experience  of  our  neighbours  hav- 
ing found  it  out,  and  practised  it  since  the  year  ISO?* 
to  their  immeasurable  wealth  and  our  shame." 
Contrsited  Thus  also.  Sir  John  Boroughs  complains  in  his 
withtht^uSotfereigntu  of  the  British  Seas,  that  '^  it  maketh 
^"^  ^  much  to  tne  ignominy  and  shame  of  our  English  n&- 
tbe^tch.  ^^^  ^jj^j  Q^  ^^^  Nature,  offering  us  so  great  a 
treasure,  even  at  our  own  doors,  we  do,  notwith- 
standing, neglect  the  benefit  diereof,  and  by  paying 
money  to  strangers  for  the  fish  of  our  own  seas,  im- 
poverish ourselves  to  make  them  rich ;"  and  i^  a  con- 
trast to  our  supposed  indolence  and  indifference,  he 
draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  bustle  and  activity  which 
the  herring  fisnery  of  Holknd  communicated  to  the 
various  tradesmen  and  artificers,  labourers,  salters, 
packers,  &c.  and  of  the  multitude  of  poor  women 
and  children  to  whom  it  afforded  employment  In  a 
little  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  England's  Path  to 
Wealth  and  Honour,  in  a  dialogue  between  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Dutdiman,  the  whde  alphabet  is  in- 
geniously brought  to  bear,  in  regular  order,  on  the 
trades  and  occupations  connectra  with  the  herring 
fishery  of  Holland.  The  importance,  indeed,  of  this 
brancn  of  national  industry  m  that  country  is  pretty 
obvious  fVom  the  following  abstract  of  tbepopiUation 
of  the  States-General  Ukm  in  16^ 


Persons  employed  as  fishermen,  and  in  equipping  FiiiienM. 
fishermen  with  their  ships,  boats,  tackle,  convey-  >^^^f 
ingofsalt,  Ac         .  .  .  450,000 

Persons  employed  in  the  navigation  of  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade,  wholly  independent 
of  the  trade  connected  with  the  fisheries,   250,000 

Persons  employed  as  manufacturers,  ship« 
Wrights,  handicraft  trades,  dealers  in  those 
manufactures,        ....        650,000 

Parsons  employed  in  agriculture,  inland  fish- 
ing, daily  labourers,  •         200,000 

Inh^itants  in  general  not  included  in  any 
of  the  above,  ....        €50,000 

Idle  gentry,  without  calling,  statesmen,  of- 
ficers, soldiers,  beggars,  &c.  supported  by 
the  labour  of  the  rest,  .  •        200,000 


Making  a  total  of 


2,400,000 


From  which  it  will  appear  not  at  all  improbable  iDpoKuce 
that  the  pensionary  De  Witt  did  not  exaggerate  of  ifac  Ber. 
when  he  stated,  that  every  fifth  man  earned  his  svb-^^^'^ 
sistence  by  the  sea  fishery;  that  Holland  ^^^^^^0^^ 
her  main  support  from  it ;  and  that  the  herring-fish- 
ery ought  to  be  considered  as  the  rightarm  ofuie  re^ 
public.  It  is  further  asserted  that,  when  in  the  zenith 
of  her  prosperity,  not  less  than  3000  boats,  of  various 
kinds,  were  employed  in  the  bays  and  islets  of  her 
own  coasts;  and  that,  in  those  of  Great  Britain,  they 
had  800  vessels,  from  6*0  to  150  tons  burden,  occu- 
pied generally  in  the  cod  and  ling  fishery,  besides 
others  employed  in  carrying  out  salt  to  them,  and  re^ 
turning  with  cured  fish ;  that  from  Bonganess  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  they  had  a  fleet  of  l600  bus- 
ses actively  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery^  each  of 
which  might  be  said  to  give  empk>yment  to  three 
others  }n  the  importation  of  foreign  salt — ^in  carry- 
ing the  salt  to  fishing  ships,  and  returning  with  cured 
fishr— and  in  the  exportation  of  that  fish  to  a  fi:>reiga 
market ; — ^making,  thus,  the  total  number  of  ship^ 
ping  engaged  in,  and  connected  with,  the  herring 
fishery  alone,  to  amount  to  6400  vessels,  calculated 
to  give  employment  to  112,000  mariners  and  fisher- 
men. By  the  same  authority  we  are  told  that  Hol- 
land, at  that  time,  could  boast  of  10,000  sail  of  ship- 
ping, and  168,000  mariners ;  "  although  the  coun- 
try itself  affords  them  neither  materials,  or  victual, 
or  merchandise,  to  be  accounted  of  towards  their 
setting  forth."  Indeed,  the  Dutch  themselves  made 
no  scruple  of  avowing,  that  the  wealth,  strength,  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces  were  derived 
from  the  herring  fishery;  the  importance  of  which 
was  strongly  marked  by  an  observation  in  common 
use  amonff  them,  that  "  the  foundation  o£  Amster- 
dam was  laid  on  herring-bones." 

No  wonder,  then,  tl^t  the  example  of  the  Dutch 
should  be  held  forth  as  a  reproach  to  Enghmd;  and 
we  food,  aooordingly,  that  it  was  so  on^idered  bf 
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FidMrica.  g^ttie  of  the  ablest  writefs  of  former  times,  Sir  WaU 
^  y— ^  tcr  Raleigh,  Sir  William  Monson,  Sir  William  Petty, 
Sir  Loger  L'Estrange^  and  others.  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  altogether  escaped  these  writers, 
that  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  Dutch 
were  entirely  different  from  those  in  which  the 
people  of  the  British  islands  were  placed.  Those 
nrovinces  of  Holland^  where  the  fisheries  flourished, 
had  few  or  no  resources  but  those  which  the  waters 
afforded  them;  they  grew  no  com;  thev  had  no  su« 
•  perabundance  of  food  for  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  they 
had  few  or  no  manufactures ;  whereas  Great  Britain 
had  all,  and  abounded  in  most  of  them.  The  'Dutch 
having,  therefore,  neither  food  nor  raiment  but  what 
they  must  purchase  from  foreign  nations,  and  the 
only  article  they  had  to  offer  m  return  being  the 
products  of  the  seas,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
expend  their  whole  industry  in  availing  themselves 
of  those  products,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for 
others  of  the  land.  It  was  not,  therefore,  fVom  choice, 
but  absolute  necessity,  that  the  Hollanders  braved 
the  dangers,  and  submitted  to  the  fatigues,  of  the 
deep  sea  fishery.  It  was  their  whole  resource,  and 
afforded  them  the  only  scope  for  turning  their  indus- 
try to  profit ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  patience,  and  of  perseverance, 
and,  by  long  practice,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a 
state  of  unrivalled  perfection  the  mode  of  catching 
and  the  method  of  cure,  which  other  nations,  less 
experienced,  and  less  interested,  had  not  arrived  at ; 
though  it  is  now  Jinown,  and  admitted,  that  there  is 
no  great  art  nor  mystery  in  the  craft, — nothing  that 
British  fishermen  could  not  then  have,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  nothing  which  they  have  not  of  late  years,  ac- 
complished, in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  the  Dutch. 

But  the  case  was  different  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain.  She  laboured  under  none  of  the  disadvan- 
tages, and  felt  none  of  the  necessities,  which  pressed 
upon  Holland.  Her  capital  was  employed  In  foreign 
commerce,  in  the  improvement  of  her  agriculture, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  some  and  the  perfection  of 
other  branches  of  manufacture.  The  complaints, 
therefore,  of  the  indolence  of  the  British;  of  their 
buying  fish  from  the  Dutch,  rather  than  choosing 
to  undergo  the  risk  and  fatigue  of  catching  them, 
even  on  their  own  shores,  will  not,  perhaps,  on  due 
consideration,  appear  to  be  well-founded.  Their 
conduct  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  very  natural 
result  of  Ming  able  to  employ  their  capital  in  a 
more  lucrative,  a  more  pleasing,  and  less  preca- 
rious way.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
he,  who  can  buy  a  fish  for  half  the  money  requir- 
ed to  catch  one,  will  quit  his  present  employment 
and  turn  fisherman;  or  that  he,  who  can  make  a 
greater  and  more  certain  profit  in  commerce,  agri- 
culture, or  manufactures,  than  by  fishing,  will  divert 
his  capital  from  the  former  to  embark  in  the  latter. 
The  government  had  repeatedly  held  out  encourage- 
ment for  the  pursuit  of  the  fisheries;  and  aided  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  in  various  ways  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  a  branch  of  national  industry  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  national  wealth  and  strength.  Liberal 
subscriptions  for  this  puipose  have,  at  various  times, 
been  set  on  foot;  privileges  and  immunities  have 
heeo  granted;  villages  built  at  the  public  expence; 
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and  ships  and  boats  with  all  the  necessary  artides  TiAmm. 
and  tackle,  supplied;  premiums  have  been  conferred,  ^**  y  ■■' 
bounties  granted,  duties  exempted,  the  fishermen 
have  been  protected  from  the  impress,  and  those 
who  may  have  followed  the  occupation  for  seven 
years  allowed  to  set  up,  and  freely  exercise,  any  trade 
x>r  profession,  in  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain. 
The  failure,  therefore,  could  not  always  have  been 
owing  to  want  of  protection  and  encouragement; 
though  it  may,  in  some  measure,  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  or  circumspection  in  the  way  of  admini- 
stering it  Neither  could  it  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  funds.  In  1580,  a  plan  was  matured  for  raising 
L.80,000  for  establishmg  the  British  fishery.  In 
161 5,  the  same  sum  was  raised  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany. In  16S2,  a  royal  fishing  company  was  estab- 
lished, by  the  sanction  of  King  Charles  I.,  who,  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand,  prohibited  ^e  impor- 
tation of  foreign  fish,  directed  a  supply  to  be  furnish- 
ed for  his  fleet,  and  ordered  Lent  to  be  more  strict- 
ly observed.  In  I66O,  Parliament  granted  a  remis- 
sion of  the  salt  duties,  and  freed  all  the  materials 
employed  in  the  fisheries  firom  customs  and  excise. 
In  1661,  the  national  fishery  met  with  great  encouf- 
ir^^ement  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  II.  In 
]d77i  this  monarch  incorporated  the  Duke  of  York 
and  others  into  "  The  Company  of  Uie  Royal  Fishery 
of  England;"  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  miserable 
capital  was  exhausted  in  the  purchase  and  fitting 
out  of  a  fiew  busses,  built  in  Holland,  and  manned 
with  Dutchmen,  which  were  seized  by  the  French 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  In  171 S,  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  L.  180,000  on  annuities,  for  the 

Surpose  of  establishing  a  fishing  company.  In  1749, 
y  the  recommendation  of  George  II.,  in  his  open- 
ing speech  to  Parliament,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  sum  of  L.500,000  was  subscribed  for  carrying 
on  the  fisheries,  under  a  corporation,  by  the  name 
of  *'  The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,"  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  chosen  the  gover- 
nor. This  society,  patronised  by  men  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  kingdom,  promised  fair  for  a  little  time, 
but  soon  began  to  languish;  nor  was  the  large 
bounty  of  5fk.  a  ton  able  to  prevent  its  total  failure. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  was  again  called  to  this 
great  national  object  in  1786,  when  a  new  corpora- 
tion was  formed,  under  the  name  of  "  The  British 
Society  for  Extending  the  Fisheries  and  Improving 
the  Sea  Coasts  of  the  Kingdom,"  which  has  con- 
tinued, with  various  modifications,  to  the  present 
time;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  been  of 
late  years  in  a  flourishing  and  progressive  state  of 
improvements 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  for  Present  im- 
the  real  grounds  of  the  general  languishing  state  of  P^*<»«"^ 
the   British  fisheries,  in  other  causes  than  those  ***  ^^'^P^^" 
which  have  usually  been  assij^ed  by  our  ancestors;  f^jXriei  ^ 
and  though  the  complaint,  in  modem  times,  mayen^^ratcd. 
have  some  foundation,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
levelled  against  the  salt  duties,  and,  afler  these  were 
wholly  removed,  against  the  numerous  checks  and 
excise  regulations^  which  are  stated  to  be  as  griev- 
ous and  discouraging  as  were  the  duties  themselves; 
yet  the  impediments  which  these  are  alleged  to 
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ID  Uk  «i7  of  tiie  iofiMvBg  ibrte  of  Ae  fidw 
crio^  luve  prcibabl  jr  bcctt  iracb  ex^^<cnted.  Tboe 
on  be  DO  doobt  that  aMidi  benefit  wonU  be  derived 
fiDooi  a  total  lepeal  of  all  the  seta  idatn^  to  die 
dotiei  and  the  r^ulaliaDacf  aah;  and  jet,  when  die 
M  writers  itated  dieir  grievances,  the  aitide  of 
iaU  k  ne«er  once  mmtinnfd.  In  fact,  thoe  were 
then  neither  dotiea  nor  rcitrictiois  on  thk  article  of 
muTenal  lue;  and  jet  the  6«herie§  did  not  flenridh 
Boder  the  free  and  wiHmilfd  lue  of  it. 

The  aalt-duties  originated  aa  a  war  fax  in  the  ninth 
jear  of  Williaoi  IJL;  and  in  the  first  jear  of  Anne, 
a  regular  aalt  code  waa  etlaWishrd,  and  confirmed 
bj  five  aerenil  ttatntes  in  the  aame  reign.  George  L 
and  IL  added  bat  little  totheaalt-laws;  but  the  pte- 
ient  reign,  as  Sir  Thomaa  Bcraard  obaerrea,  baa 
^  greatly  enriched  the  oode  bj  Toloniinoos  and 
tradictofj  clanaes,  aomecimet  in  the  fiinn  of 
to  the  revenue,  tomffinfiet  in  the  aemblance  of  boon* 
tiea,  drawbacks,  and  aDowanoeSyflaroimdedbj  pains 
and  penalti^,  oaths  and  penories,  and  so  eriaided 
and  involved,  as  to  be  qmte  beyond  the  amiprefaeD- 
sioo  of  tho«e  who  aie  pecoliariy  ejected  by  them:* 
he  adds,  that  «  since  his  Majcs^s  accession,  no  less 
than  thirty  acU  have  been  passed  on  the  subject  of 
theae  duties^  and  not  less  than  500  pages  of  addi. 
tions  made  to  our  saline-code."  Sir  Thomas,  as  an 
active  member  of  **  The  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  ManufiKStoring  Poor,"  took  great  pains  to  as- 
certain the  bearing  which  the  ditties  and  regnlations 
on  salt  hail  on  agricnltnre,  manofactores,  and  the 
fisheries.  His  condiision,  with  r^ard  to  the  latter, 
is,  that  the  act  of  57th  Geo.  IIL  which  pennita  an  an« 
limited  allowance  of  rock-salt,  duty  free,  tboogh  it 
may  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  solitary 
fisfierman,  will  benefit  those  whose  capitals  are  en- 
gaged on  a  larger  scale.  Thia  act,  also,  by  increas- 
ing the  allowance  of  duty-free  salt  on  dry-salied 
ccyJ,  ling,  and  hake  to  70  lbs.  per  cwt.  of  fish,  whidi, 
by  a  former  act  (55th  Geo.  III.)  was  limited  to  50  lbs. 
i«  sUted  to  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  those  fish- 
eries. As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  mentioned,  that,  on 
iu  being  unclmtood,  at  the  time  of  poaahig  thia  kt- 
ter  act,  that  the  duty-free  allowance  was  to  be  fisud 
at  70  lbs.,  the  penons  concerned  m  the  North  Seas 
and  Iceland  ^skerieSf  who  were  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  unmediateiy  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise on  finding  the  blank  filled  op  with  50  Bm.  of 
salt  per  cwt  of  fish. 

The  restrictive  regulations  lor  aecnring  the  duties 
on  salt,  and  for  the  preventioa  of  fraud  on  the  re- 
venue, were  neceasarily  nunnte  and  aevere  io  a  case 
where  those  duties  were  equal  to  forty  times  the  v». 
lue  of  the  original  artide,  and  the  temptation  ood- 
sequently  great  in  proportion.  But  their  operation, 
by  the  last  act,  is  httle  or  not  at  all  fdt  by  the  c». 
tablished  fisheries,  thoorii  it  still  oontinnes  to  aiect 
the  indiridoal  or  ocrasinwal  fisheraicn,  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand,  for  which  he  is  ac- 
countable, which  is  liable  to  waste,  and  which  fir 
many  months  he  may  not  have  occasion  to  use.  £- 
very  one  must  be  oonvinoed  that  the  total  repeal  of 
the  aalt  laws  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  whole 
communiQr;  hot  eqoally  eonvinosd  tlMl,  m  the  pre- 
aentatatoof  theapmtnr,  the  leMBM  codd  HI  at 
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5  per  col.  on  all  booses  of  andahote  tike  annual 
rent  of  UgQ,  k  woold  prahaUy  aaake  good  this 
aam,  and  would  dtacrvr  the  tfaanka  of  die  whole 
eommnnity. 

The  salt  laws,  however,  <ipenie  oo^  aa  a  very 
partial  discouragement  to  the  psiaetution  of  the  fish* 
cries;  and  not  at  all,aa  already  iitiind,  where  they 
are  established  and  condurtfd  on  a  gjrmd  acale: 
What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  real  caose  of  our 
fisheries  not  being  carried  onto  a  greater  extent,  at 
a  time  when  provisions  are  dear,  and  work  not  to  be 
fixmd  fior  multitudes  of  the  hbonring  dasaes  of  the 
community?  It  certainly  is  not  that  the  govonment 
is  indiferent  of,  or  inscntiHe  ta^  the  political  import- 
ance of  the  fisheries^  It  has  not  only  at  different 
times  hdd  out  sudi  enoouEagcnents  aa  wcre^  deem- 
ed conducive  to  the  end  in  view,  bnt  shown  itself  so 
jealous  of  the  interfierenee  of  our  neij^ibom,  as  to 
attempt  to  estaUish  an  appwyisie  and  adusive 
fisheiy  in  an  the  seas  snmiiDdingov  coasts.  Thus 
James  I^^  in  1600,  issued  a  pradaraalioo  inhibiting 
all  persons  of  wlMt  nation  or  quality  soever,  not 
being  natural  bom  subjects,  from  fishing  upon  any 
of  tlw  coasts  and  seas  oif  Great  Britain  and  Irriand, 
and  the  isles  adjacent,  without  first  obtaining  lioen* 
oes  from  the  King,  &c  But  this,  as  wdl  aa  the  re- 
petition of  it  by  Charies  I.,  in  1636,  was  utterly  dis- 
r^arded  by  the  Continental  powers.  To  enfixoe 
this  measure,  the  Duke  of  Northmabcriand,  as  Ad* 
mini  of  the  Fleet,  was  sent  into  the  North  Sea  to 
compel  the  Dutch  fiahennen  to  take  lioences,  and 
pay  for  the  same,  but  the  Ambassador  of  tfie  Strtes- 
General  in  England  remonstrated  against  this  un- 
precedented proceeding,  and  diavowed  the  acts  of 
their  fishermen. 

The  attempt  to  set  up  a  limited  fiaheiy,  and  to 
prescribe  boundaries  to  the  prohibited  grounds,  met 
with  no  better  success ;  but  they  dhowed,  at  least, 
a  desire  to  prevent  the  advant^es  derivable  ficm 
this  dement,  from  fidling  into  the  hands  of  others. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  claims  were  set 
up  with  the  view  rather  of  maintaining  the  tide  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  than  from  any  content 
phttion  of  tte  national  ad vant^;e8dcrivsJblefirom  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries;  and  more  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  encroadlimcnta  on 
thepart  of  the  Dutdi  and  French.  ^ 

The  simple  &ct  we  take  to  he  this;  tfwt  the  iiio-iUtl  Caox 
cess  of  the  fisheries,  like  that  of  every  odier  speoKof  the  BKi- 
lation,  must  depend  mainly  on  the  two  great  hmgca**!^  ^*^ 
on  which  all  commercial  enteqiriKs  turn— supply*^.  ^*"^'''^' 
and  demand;  where  these  exist  to  any  great  eaiten^*"^ 
and  without  any  material  fluctuation,  the  sueeess  of 
a  fishery  estaWwhment  cannot  be  doubtfid.    If,  how- 
ever, the  supply  be  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the  aiv 
iicle  will  be  in  daiqper  of  fidling  into  the  hands  of 
jnonopolists,  whose  common  practioe  is  to  add  to  the 
jcaidty,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price.    Bf  tims 
contracting  the  supply  within  its  natural  lunits,  thev 
not  only  raise  the  price,  but  reduce  the  demand. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  mpply  exceeds  the  de- 
ad, the  market  becomes  glatted,  the  prices  are 
knr  to  aflbid  a  saitahfe  ictOBi  ftr  th 
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Fiaheii^i.  tiif^^  MoA  &e' Aclreiltoveiv'^ltlMbiiw  th^r  capitals, 
^^^  Y^  'I'd  ^u^  ^"^  ^^^  "^^^  other  channel.  But  a  cer- 
tain  and  ataady  demand  createa  compelitieni  azid  re- 
gulates tite  supply  to  the  wants  Df-  the  oonsumer  at 
a  Mr  and  rassonable  price. 
WtDt  of  'it  is  the  ^ant,  i¥6  eoneeive,  of  this  steady  and  eon«- 
staAj  De-stant  demandy  and  not  of  supply j  wbieh  has  at  aH 
uaand.  timea  Operated  to  the  disoounigeiaeiit  of  the  British 
fisheries.  That  the  supply  of  fish  is  most  ahundant, 
and  indeed  inexhaustible^  on  the  coasts^  of  Great 
Britain,  has  never  been  called  in  question.  *'  The 
Goasta  of  Great  Britain/'  says  Sir  John  Boroughs^ 
«<  doe  yield  such  a  continued  sea-harvest  of  gain  and 
.benefit  to  all  those  that  with  diligence  doe  labour  ia 
the  same,  thattio.tioae  or  season  in  the  yearepaa» 
eth  away  wiliioiil  a^me  apparent  meanes  of  profitable 
employmenti  especially  to  sudi  as  apply  themselres 
tofiahnig;  which  from  tlie  beginixing  of  theyeare 
unto  the  latter  end,  oontimieth  upon  some  part  or 
other  upon  oiuf  ooastes,  and  tbeae  in  such  infinite 
ahoalea  and  multitttdesof  fishes  are  offened  to  the 
takers,  as -may  justly  move  adroication,  not  only  to 
atrangtoi,  but  to  tfaote  that  daily  bee- employed  a« 
mongst  them/'  That  this  harvest,  Hpe  for  gathering 
4it  all  seasons  of  the  year*^with^nit  the  labour  of  tiU 
lage,  without  estpence  of  seed  or  misnurF,  without 
the  payment  of  vent  or  taxes-^is  inexhaustible,  the 
^xtsaordinary  ftcundity  of  tlie  moat  valuable  spe^* 
cies  of  "fish  would  alone  aSoKl  ^abundant  prooE 
To  enumerate  the  thousands,  and  even  millions  of 
>egg&  whidiare  impregnated  in  the  herring,  the  ood« 
the  ling,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  es*- 
culent  fish,  would  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
prodigious  multitudea  in  which  the^r  flock  to  our 
ahores;  the  shoab  themsdves  must  be  seen  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  any  Just  notion  of  their  aggregate 
mass.  The  herring,  mr  instance,  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  shoals,  whose  dimensions  are  measunKi  hy 
leagues  and  m^s,  moving  steadily  along  in  dose  ar- 
xayi  and  in  columna  of  such  depth  from  the  surfiice 
tkynrawards,  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  among  the 
northern  nations  of  herring  tnoimiams.  These  co^ 
lumns  adfirance  yearly  from  the  northern  seas,  early 
in  the  spring,  with  undiminished  numbers,  though 
preyed  upon  by  a  multitude  of  enemies,  as  well  from 
the  shore,  as  in  their  native  element  and  in  the  air« 
.Wherever  their  vast  columns  pvoceed,  if  unmolested 
by  man,  they  have  to  sustain  constantly  the  attadu 
of  the  grampus,  the  porpus,  the  shark,  ood-fish,  and 
even  luddocka;  and  if  they  i^proach  the  zntiace, 
thev  ate  seized .  by  the  innumerable  flocka  of  sea* 
gulls,  gannets,  and  other  aquatic  fowls,  which  hover 
along  tlieir  line  of  march.  Where  the  spawn  of  the 
herring  is  usually  deposited,  naturalists,  seem  not  to 
be  agreed;  but  as  young  herring  have  not  been 
caught  either  with  the  old  ones,  or  within  the  limits 
of  the  fishery,  and  aa  the  shoals  invariably  proceed 
from  the  northward,  making  their  first  appfarance 
about  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  the  month  of  April,  it 
has  generally  been  thoujg^t  that  their  winter  habita^i 
tion  is  within  ihe.aretic  drele,.  under  those  vast  fields 
of  ice  which  <iOvcr  the  northern  ocean,  where  it  fat* 
tens  oo  the  awannaof  dinnsps)  and  oilier  markie  in* 
a,  whsehi  abound  iq  these  aeas,  and  wfaidiafiwd 
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also  the  principal  food  of  the  nvhale.    Here  it  is  sup-  fisheries, 
posed  they  deposite  their  spawn,  and,  on  the  return  ^^  ,/^*^ 
of  the  sun  toward  the  northern  hemisphere,  again 
rush  forth  in  those  multitudinous  boats,  whidi  «fc- 
<*eed  the  power  of  the  ima^nation  to  coneeive. 

The  pilchtfd,  which  is  a  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus as  the  herring,  is  also  a  migratory  fish,  but  makea 
Its  appearance  fit)m  the  souUiward,  in  vast  shoals^ 
inferior  only  to  those  of  the  former;  whidi  is  also 
the  case  with  the  mackerel,  both  being  of  equal 
or  greater  fecundity  with  the  hei^g,  and  liable. to 
•the  attacks  of  the  same  enemy.  The  salmon  is 
equally  irregular  in  its  visits  to  the  coasts  of  Great 
JBritain  and  Ireland,  and  approaches  the  mouths  of 
our  rivers  in  shoals,  which  they  ascend  tb  consider* 
able  distances,  surmounting  every  obstante,  in  order 
to  find  a  safe  and  convenient  spot  to  deposite  their  in* 
tmmerable  eggs.  The  various  kinds  of  white  fish, 
as  turbot,  sole,  plaice,  whitings,  and  haddocks,  are 
plentifully  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the  Bri» 
tish  seas,  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh 
fish  for  home  consumption  throughout  the  whole 
year,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  such  supply 
being  exhausted  or  diminished.  On  the  eastern  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  are  plenty  of  lobsters, 
which  would  more  than  supply  the  market  of  the 
metrppolis  with  this  artide  of  luxury,  ea  the  south'^ 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  do  the  oyster  with  its 
nutritious  food  for  eight  months  in  the  year* 

In  spite,  however,  of  tiiis  abundant  supply  ofUteof  Fish 
wholesome,  palatable,  and  nutritious  food,  yielded  Ktrcelj 
by -the  surrounding  seas  of  Great  Britain,  every  acre  ^<>^n »» 
of  which  is  infinitely  more  productive  than  theaame    *  ^^^^' 
fluantity  of  the  richest  land ;  notwithstanding  that 
tnese  salt-water  fields  are  perpetually  "  white  to  bar* 
vest,"  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  inland  and 
middle  counties  of  England,  the  labouring  classes 
scarcely  know  the  taste   of  fish,  which,  of  late 
years,  has  become  a  scarce  article,  even  in  most  of 
the  maritime  counties.    Formerly  salmon  was  the 
common  food  of  all  ranks,  while  in  season,  in  the 
northern  counties  abounding  on  the  sea,  and  in  n^gst 
parts  of  Wales;,  and  what  could  not  be  used  fresh,     , 
was  salted  for  winter  consumption ;  scarody  a  fhmi* 
ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  sta^pOTt  or  salaBon  fiah^ 
ery  that  did  not  lay  up  a  supply  of  pidded  salmon 
for  the  winter.    In  the  progress  of  luxury,  well-boats 
were  invented  to  convey  tlm  fish  fresh  to  ibit  London 
market,  yet  these  were  not  sufBdebtly  numerous  to 
carry  off  the'  whole  supply.    The  next  contrivance  London 
was  that  of  packing  them  up  in  ice,  by  which  they  monofwW 
eould  be  kepi  fresh  for  a  length  of  time,  and  convey-  »nd  iu  fif- 
ed either  by. land  or  waiter  to  the  metropolis;  since ^"^^^ 
which  the  local  markets  have  nearly  been  left  with«« 
out  a  supply,  even  for  the  few  families  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  it.    That  price 
in  Lo^idon  is  greatly  enhanced,  by  the  trade  being 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  who 
have  it  at  aJl  times  in  Uiehr  power  to  create  an  un- 
cevtain^  in  the  aupply,  <and  consequently  a  fiuctna^ 
tion  in  Uie  price,  both  of  which  are  detrimental  to  aa 
augmented  demand; 

That  a  naivow  ^sanfined  comer,  «t  tike  very  extr^ 
Kk 
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Fitbcriet.  mky  of  the  metropolis^  shovild  continue  to  be  allffir- 
^"j^^'  ed  die  privile^  of  absorbing  all  the  fish  that  shall 
be  brought  within  the  radius  of  seven  miles  round 
its  vortex,  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  but  ill 
accords  with  the  boasted  good  sense  of  these  en- 
lightened times.  Tt  needs  scarcely  be  mentioned, 
tiuit  Billin^s^te  is  this  favoured  8|iot;  holding  by 
charter  an  injurious  and  hateiUl  privilege,  which,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard  justly  observes,  *'  in  the  great- 
est'and  most  populous  city  in  the  world,  restricts  the 
sale  of  an  essential  article  of  Hfe  to  a  small  and  in- 
eonyenieat  market;  and  has  exclusively  placed  the 
monopoly  of  fish  in  the  hands  of  a  few  interested 
.  salesmen."  llie  consequence  of  which-  is,  that  a  sort 
of  blockade  checks  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  metro- 
polis ;  that  large  quantities  are  withheld  or  destroy- 
ed as  they  approach  the  market  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  price;  and  2,000,000  of  people  nearly  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  an  article  of  food,  which  might  be 
applied  to  the  diminishing  of  the  consumption  of 
butchers'  meaft  and  wheat-coni,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  tricks  and  abuses  practis- 
ed by  the  fishermen,  the  salesmen,  and  the  fishmong- 
ers, who  act  in  concert,  are  well  calculated  to  create 
a  scarcity,  even  if  perchance  more  fish  should  arrive 
than  are  sufficient  to  feed  the  market ;  their  object 
being  to  prevent  the  prices  firom  descending  one 
particle  below  the  point  of  the  smallest  profits  in 
tlieir  sale.  In  order  to  effect  this,  they  have  gene- 
rally a  depot  of  well-boats  and  store-boats  ready 
stocked  about  Gravesend ;  and  with  these,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  good  stock  of  ice>  they  are  enabled 
to  dole  oat  their  fish  ibr  the  daily  use  of  diose  who 
have  the  means  to  purchase,  and  who  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  ue  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 
In  the  height  of  the  season  of  any  particular  species 
of  fish,  when  tlie  catch  is  abundant,  such  of  them  as 
get  sickly  are  thrown  over-board ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  it,  when,  from  increasing  numbers,  a  large 
stock  remains  on  hand,  and  other  kinds  come  into 
season,  ^thousands  of  sickly  and  emaciated  lobsters, 
erabs,  cod-fish,  &c.  are  thrown  into  the  market, 
hawked  about  by  basket  women,  and  sold  somewhat 
cheaper  when  they  are  no  longer  fit  to  be  eaten. 

The  "  Committee  of  the  Fish  Association"  have 
stated  some  curious  particulars  witli  regard  to  the 
practices  of  the  fish  monopolists,  and  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  confining  the  fish-market  to  one  little  spot  in 
the  metropolis.  They  reckon  up.  four  principal  im- 
pediments to  an  increased  supply  and  distribution,  of 
which  they  strongly  recommend  the  removal  by  aU 
practicable-meaos.  The  first,  which,  in  fact,  produces 
the  rest,  is  th»  restriction  of  the  market  to  Billings- 
gate ;  the  second- is.the  donbt  and  hesitation  of  fisher^ 
•  men  in  bringing  up  to  this  only  market  so  large  a 
quantity  offish  as  they  might  procurci  under  aur  un- 
certain demand  for  it;  the  third,  the  difficulty  and 
the  increased  expenoe  of  distribution  from  thm 
above-mentioned  remote  market;  and  the  fourth,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  price,  and  the  total  ignorance  in 
which  the  pid)tic  are  kept  as  to.  the  daUy  Mate  of  the 
sumily. 

The  evils  of  the  Billingsgate  monopoly  are  strong- 
\f  Qxeipplified  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  which  is 


known  to  be  scarcest  in  the  market,  when  most  ahon-  T^Ame*. 
dant  in  the  British  diannel :  then,  indeed,  the  ma<v  ^.^yw 
kerel  fishery  is  abandoned  by  the  fishermen  for  two 
reasons;  the-  one  is,  that  they  would  be  too  dieap; 
the  other,  the  difficulty  of  distribution,  which  is  effect- 
ed by  fisherwomen,  who  attend  daily  at  Billhigsgate 
to  purchase  the  mackerel  and  carry  them  fot  sale 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  the  attendance  of 
these  women  secures  to  the  fishermen  a  regular  cusi- 
torn  for  their  fish  ;  but  this  laborious,  and  not  always 
profitable  employment,  is  abandoned  as  soon  as  the 
common  fruit  comes  into  season,  the  carriers  and 
distributors  finding  the  sale  of  strawberries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  &c.--«  more  pleasant  and  pro&t»- 
ble  occupation,  with  less  risk  and  trouble.  All  the 
mackerel  which  may  arrive  at  this  period  beyond  the 
estimated  demand  df  the  fishmongers,  however  fresh 
and  good,  is  thrown  into  the  Thames.  Perhaps^ 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  fish,  a  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  sidt  mi^ht  be  the  means  of 

Erocuring  and  preserving  a  considerabfe  stock  of  pa- 
itable  and  nutritions  food. 
It  is  the  more  surprising  that  these  impediments 
to  a  more  extended  use  of  fish  in  the  metropolis,  so 
obviously  arising  out  of  the  diartered  privilege  of 
BUlingsgate,  should  so  long  have  been  suffer^  to 
exist,  especially  as  nothing  more  is  reqnhed  fiir  the 
dissolution  of  this  injurious  monopoly,  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  markets.  The  evils  of  this  mono- 
poly are  not  of  recent  date.  In  early  times,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  regularly  established  fish*> 
market  at  Queenhithe.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry 
III.  (1S26),  the  ConsUble  of  the  Tower  was  ordered 
to  compel  the  boats,  arriving  with  fish,  to  proceed  to 
that  market;  and  Edward  lY.  directed  that  two  out 
of  three  vessels  arriving  with  fish,  shoukl  proceed  to 
Queenhithe^  and  the  other  remain  at  Billin^^te. 
At  that  period,  the  population  of  London  and  its  en- 
virons appears  to  have  been  about  a  twenty-fourth 
part  of  Its  present  amount,  yel  it  had  dien  two  fish- 
markets.  The  maricet  e/i  Queenhithe^  however,  was 
suffered  to  drop ;  and  we  hear  of  no  attempt  to  e8t»- 
blish  a  second,  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  when 
an  act  was  passed,  in  the  year  1749,  "  for  making 
a  free  market  for  the  sale  of  fish  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster, and  for  preventing  the  forestalling  and  mo- 
no|X)lising  of  fish."  Yet,  strange  and  nnacconntablb 
as  it  may  appear,  this  act  was  then,  and  has  since 
remained,  a  dead  letter.  Westminster,  since  ^t 
time,  has  increased  its  population  at  least  three-fold, 
and  is  still  without  a  fish-market  The  act  has 
never  been  repoeled>  and  requires  only  the  nomina- 
tion of  new  and  more  efficient  commissioners  to  carry 
it  into  effect  If,  in  the  vicinity  of  al^  Uie  bridges 
across  the  Thames,  fisb^markets  were  once  establish- 
ed, the  fishermen  of  Deal,  Dover,  Hastings,  Brigh- 
ton, and  other  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, wf  uld  amply  supply  those  markets  by  kmd^oar- 
riage,  with  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fish,  in  addition  to 
the  more  valuable  kinds  brought  up  the  Thames; 
and  it  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  genend  use  of 
fish  in  and  about  London,  if,  when  the  Brent's  Ca- 
nal shall  be  opened,  two  or  three  fish-markets  were 
established  near  it,  foe  the  supply  of  Islington,  Fteiv 
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rwbcrio.  eras,  Paddington,  and  the  whole  line  of  London 
^t^-'Y^*^  along,  the  new  road,  containing  an  immense  popula- 
tion  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  use  of  fish.  The 
only  arguments  in  &vour  of  keqoing  back  the  fish, 
and  throwing  them  overboard,  is  theu'equent  wester- 
ly wind  which  prevents  the  fishing- vessels  from  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  market  up  the  Tihames;  but  that 
excuse  is  now  done  away  by  the  numerous  steam- 
vessels  which  could  easily  tow  up  the  fishing-boats. 
Peraand  The  supply,  as  we  have  stated,  is  inexhaustible ; 
fhonld  b€  and  the  means  are  withiu  our  reach  of  availing  our- 
c"«»^^to  ^ives  to  any  extent  of  that  supplly;  but  the  de- 
^^  J  mand  appears  obviously  to  be  neither  so  steady  And 
*"^^  ^'  certain,  nor  so  extensive,  as  it  might  and  ought  to 
be ;  and  hence  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  the 
plans  for  extending  the  fisheries.  .  When  the  catch 
was  abundant  the  fishermen  had  no  home  market  to 
^e  the  fish  off.  their  hands ;  and  a  bad  season  im- 
poverished the  funds  of  those  who  had  embarked  on 
a  larger  scale  for  the  foreign  market  The  pro- 
moters, dissatisfied,  withheld  their  contributions; 
and  the  fishennen,  dispirited,  and  without  capital, 
ctirected  their  industry  into  another  channel ;  and 
too  frequently,  from  their  knowledge  gained  of  the 
opposite  coast,  and  new  connections  mrmed  there, 
into  a  channel  destructive  to  their  morals  <and  inju- 
rious to  the  revenue.  .  . 
ObKrvs.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  government  in 
tioni  on  thethe  shape  of  bounties,  was-  not  sufiicient  to  counter- 
Bouj^tiet.  get  the  evils  that  have  been  stated,  and  appears 
to  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  success  of  the 
fisheries.  If  a  branch  of  trade  once  fairly  esta- 
blished will  not  support  itself  without  being  bolslefw 
ed  up  by  bounties,  it  never  can  be  worth  carrying 
on.  Bounties  should  only  be  continued  for  a  definite 
time,  and  decreased  gradually.  Those  on  the  fisher- 
ies should  be  given  on  the  quantity  procured,  and  the 
quality  of  those  cured,  and  not  on  the  inetrument  of 
their  production— on  the  fish,  and  not  on  the  ves- 
sel. It  was  proved  by  a  Committ^  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1785,  that  the  herring-fishery  abso- 
lutely cost  little  short  of  L.SO,000  annually,  whkh, 
on  an  average  of  ten  yean,  was  equal  to  L.75  per 
•cent,  on  the  value  of  all  the  fish  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  vessela^n  which  it  was  paid.  Adam  Smith 
has  justly  observed,  that  a  tonnage-bounty,  pn^r- 
tioned  to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  and  not  to  her  dili- 
gence and  success  in  the  fishery,  is  not  the  best  sti- 
mt&lous  to  exertion ;  it  was  an  encouragement  ibr  fit- 
ting out<ships  to  catch,  not  the  fish,  but  the  bounty; 
or  to  induce  rash  adventuters  to  engage  in  concerns 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and  cause  them  to 
lose,  by  their  ignorance,  more  than  is  gained  by  the 
liberality  of  Government.  The  carelessness  of  sueh 
persons,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  employed  by 
them  in  curing  and  packing  the  fish,  not  only  robbed 
the  public  purse,  but  destroyed  the  character  of  the 
article  in  the  foreign  market;  where,  if  saleable  at 
all,  it  fetched  4mly  an  inferior  price,  while  the  skill 
and  attention  of  the  Dutch  secured  for  their  fish  that 
preference  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled.  The 
change  of  the  bounty,  however,  fipom  the  tonnage  to 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  fish  caught  and 
4uired^  with  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  acts  of 


48th  and  56th  Geo.  111.  have  had  the  ffood  effect  of  Fisheries- 
raising  the  character,  and  consequently  increasing  ^^^'y'-^ 
the  demand  for  British  fish  in  the  foreign  markets, 
where  the  herrings  in  particular  are  now  held  in  equal 
esteem  with  those  «f  t^e  Dutch.  This  bounty, 
granted  by  the  act  48th  Geo.  III.  c.  1 10,  is  Ss.  per 
barrel  on  all  herrings  branded  by  the  pnmer  officers, 
and  4s.  a  barrel  granted  by  the  act  55th  Geo.  III.  c. 
94,  and  is  so  considerable,  that,  at  this  time,  it 
amounts  to  a  sum  not  less  than  L.SO,'000  a-year. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  exemplify  the  gqod 
effects  arising  from  the  measure  of  shifting  the  boun- 
ty irom  the  tonnage  to  the  actual  quantity  of  fish 
taken,  gutted,  and  packed,  than  the  following  offi- 
cial return,  for  the  year  ending  5th  April  1818  : 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Totd  Nfumber  of  Vessels, 
including  their  repeated  Voyages,  which  have 
been  cleared  Outwards  for  the  British  Herring- 
Fishery,  no<  on  the  Tonnage  Bounfy,  in  the  year 
ended  5th  April  1818  ;  distinguishing  the  num- 
ber of  Men  on  Board,  the  Tonnage,  Netting,  Salt, 
and  Barrels  carried  out  n* 


Vessels. 

MeD. 

Tonnage. 

Netting. 

Salt. 

Barcels. 

Number. 

Numb. 

Tons. 

Sq.  Yards. 

Bushels. 

Number. 

884 

4,049  26,95111 2,490,660 

224,133 

125,185 

THE  RETURN,  for  the  same  year,  of  the  Total 
Number  of  Vessels  which  were  fitted  out  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  *'  Open  Sea  Fishery,''  under  the  Re- 
gulations of  the  48th and  55th  GeallL,  is  as 

.  under: 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Netting. 

Uenings 

Premiums  Paid 

Numb. 

Tons. 

Numb. 

Sq.  Yards. 

Barrels. 

L.      ff.     d. 

l'9 

40451      139 

191,6S8J 

946} 

1308     0     0 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  all  which  is  now  Experi. 
wanting  iaor  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  the  ^^^ 
British  fisheries  is  a  constant,  steady,  and  increased  ^®T|?p  ^^ 
demand,  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets.    An  ex-  Sf^^nX 
periment  made  by  Mr  Hale,  ihm  of  die  members  of  ing  thie  De- 
the  committee  for  the  tdief  of  the  manufacturing  macd. 
poor,  proves  decisively  how  easy  it  would  be  to  in- 
troduce the  general  use  of  fish  in  the  metropolis. 
He  agreed  with  some  fishermen  to  take  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  mackerel  a  day,  at  a  price  not  ex- 
ceeding IDs.  the  hundred  of  six  score,  or  at  a  penny 
a^piece,  a  price  at  which  tlie  fishermen  said  they 
could  afibrdto  supply,  the  Ltmdcm  market  to  any 
extent,  provided  they*  were  sure  of  a  regulw  sde. 
On  the  1 5th  June  1819,  upwards  of  17fiOO  macker- 
el were  sent  to  Spitalfields,  and  sold  at  the  originid 
coast  of  a  penny  a-piece,  to  which  place  women  were 
employed  to  carry  ttiem  from  Billingsgate  until  eleven 
o'-clock  at  night    They  w6re  por^Med  with  avidi- 
ty«  and  vast  numbers  continued  to  pour  into  BilUnga- 
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FUbcriML  g^te.  They  weve  tent  to  other  fiarts  of  the  town, 
\m^^^9f  and  Aold  to  the  poor  at  the  same  late;  and  it  it 
stated  that  "  the  supply  increased  to  so  great  a  de« 
greej  that  500^000  mackerel  arrived  and  were  sold 
in  one  day."  The  whole  cost  of  this  ei^eriroent  for 
the  distribution  of  fresh  and  sweet  mackerel  at  a 
penny  a-piece,  was  1^55,  lOs.  expended  chiefly  in 
the  carriage  from  Billingsgate.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  estimated  that  herrings  might  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity  at  one  halfpenny  a  piecei  and  cod^  had- 
docks,  whitingBy  flounders,  &c.  proportionally  cheap, 
provided  a  steady  demand  was  created,  as  it  is  pre>* 
sumed  there  would  be»  by  the  establishment  of  seve« 
ral  regular  markets  in  <fijBerent  parts  of  the  metro* 
polis. 

Another  experiment  of  the  committee  shows  how 
easily  a*  demand  for  salted  or  corned  fish  might  be 
created  in  the  inland  counties.  They  contracted  for 
200  tons  of  corned  ood,  caught  and  cnred  on  our 
own  coast,  and  also  for  400,000  corned  herrings. 
The  former  was  supplied  to  the  distressed  manu&o« 
turers  of  Sheffield  at  twopence  half-penny  a  pound, 
and  the  latter  a^the  rate  of  two  for  three  halfpence. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
poor,  it  is  stated,  received  tne  flsh  distributed  among 
them  at  low  prices  with  the  liveliest  gratitude; 
and  one  gentleman  in  Worcestershire  states  that 
^  The  herrings,  in  particular,  have  proved  a  bonus 
to  the  poor  of  the  most  essential  benefit.  We  sold 
them,"  he  says,  "  at  a  very  low  and  reasonable  rate,  on 
-  account  of  the  extreme  indigence  of  the  purchasers ; 
and  they  have  produced  ll40  (profit^  which,  after 
the  expence  of  carriage  is  paid,  will  be  laid  out  in 
employing  the  poor  in  repairing  the  roads.'' 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the 
GcrUinty  of  a  supply  to  answer  the  demand,  that, 
when  the  "  Association"  was  formed  in  1812,  the 
North  Sea  and  Iceland  fishery  had  for  some  time  en- 
tirely ceased ;  but,  on  the  Committee  offering  the 
fishermen  L.18  a  ton  for  all  the  fish  they  should 
catch  and  cure,  they  supplied,  in  the  first  instance, 
100  tons  of  dry^salted,  and  50  tons  of  fresh  cod.  *  In 
the  second^  200  tons  of  dry-salted,  and  100  tons  of 
fresh.  In  the  third,  600  tons  of  dry-salted,  and  300 
tons  of  fresh ;  in  all  1350  tons  of  fi^ , were  taken  and 
brought  to  market  in  eotise(|aence  of  this  offer,  not 
a  fish  of  whidi  wonld  otherwise  have  been  caught. 

.  The  obvious  policy,  then,  to  be  pursued  for  ex^^ 
tending  the  British  fisheries,  is  by  creating  an  ex- 
tended and  constant  demand.  In  the  foreign  mar- 
kets  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  eare  and  attention 
bestowed  in  curing  the  fish,  so  that,  in  point  of  «)ua« 
Iky,  it:  may  compete  with  Uiose  of  the  Dutch  and 
other  nations  of  the  Continent;,  a  point  which  w& 
have  just  now  happily  attained ;  but  in  the  supply 
for  home  consumption,  every  thing  almost  yet  re^ 
mains  te  be  done..  The  Fish  Association  have,  how- 
ever,  cleariy  shown  the  way  of  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain this  desirable  end;  they  have  proved  that,  not 
only  in  tlie  metropolis,  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  poor  have  none  of  those  prejudices, 
which  were  ascribed  to  them,  against  the  use  offish, 
when  i  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  when  Uiey  are  able 
to  procure  it.  at  a  moderate  price.    A.  free  circular 


tion,  by  means  of  matkets-estabHshed  in  the  metro*  IWhcfM*. 
pdis  and  at  all  the  fishing^ports,  might  effect  thia  to  ^m^^  mm^ 
a  certain  degree;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  some 
artificial  exp^ients  might  be  advisable,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  raise  and  keep  steady  the  demand.  It  is 
much  to  be  r^;retted  that  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  was 
well  aware  of  th^  importance  of  the  fisheries,  in  a 
political  as  well  as  economical  point  of  view,  did  not,, 
in  regulating  the  church  ritual,  ordain  two  dmys  in 
every  week  to  be-  set  apart  l^  Protestants  as  fish 
days,  which  would  have  created  a  steady  and  per- 
manent demand  for  fresh  and  salted  fish  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  an  ordinance 
might,  in  her  reign,  have  been  enforced,  and  kng 
habit  would  hiave  reconciled  people  to  ^e  oiiaerv* 
ance  of  those  days  in  our  timesr  bat  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  any  sadi  cnatem 
in  the  present  refractory  generation.  There  aeems, 
however,  to  be  no  good  grounds  of  objection  to 
those  who  are  maintained  at  the  public  expence  be« 
ing  fed  twice  a- week,  with  a  wholesome  meal  of  fish. 
It  is  neither  just  nor  politic  that,  while  the  poor  hK 
bouring  man,  after  toilmg  the  whole  week,  can 
scarcely  procure  a  little  brown<  bread  and  a  few  po« 
tatoes  for  his  wife  and  children)  the  indolent  paii^ 
should  feed  on  the  best  white  bread  and  choice 
butchers'  meat  Supposing  the  number  of  naiipen 
receiving  parish  rdief,  of  convicts  in  the  hulks,  crU 
minak  in  the  jails,  and,  in  short,  all  those  who  are 
fed  at  the-  public  expence,  to  unount  only  to 
1,000,000;  and  that  to  each  was  served  out,  twice 
ft-week,  a  sufficient  allowance  of  good  fresh  fish, 
corned  cod,  or  salted  herrings,  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  and  the  situation  of  the  parties, 
which  could  be  amply  provided  for  the  value  of 
three-pence  a-head,  the  annual  demand  of  fish,  from 
this  source  alone,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
L.1,300,000.  The  voluntary  consumption  of  the 
labouring  poor  would  be  at  least  equal,  could  an 
adequate  supply  be  obtained  at  a  dieap  rate ;  and 
that  it  might  will  readily  be  inferred,  when  it  is  stat- 
ed that,  in  the  herring  season,  these  fish  may,  mi  an 
average,  be  purciiased  at  the  stations  for  sixpenee  a 
hundred,  and  the  salt  required  to  cure  them  costs 
about  one  penny.  Supposing  the  whole  expence  of 
a  hundred  to  be  one  shilling,  and  one  shilling  more 
for  land  carriage  to  the  fi^rthest  point  in  the  interior  ; 
and  allowing  %e  letsiler  a  profit  of  100  per  cent.,  a 
good  salted  herring  might  still  be  purchased  fix-  one 
halfpenny,  and  two  herrings,  with  a  few  potatoes, 
would  furnish  a  wholesome  palatable  meal.  Salted  or 
corned  cod  would  be  supplied  almost  equally  cheap ; 
and  thua  the  quantity  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of 
man  would  be  greatly  increased,  the  fisheries  en- 
couraged, the  consumption  of  butehers'  meat  lessen- 
ed, and  more  pasturage  converted  into  corn-lands, 
by  which  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  aro 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  com  would  be  employed  at  home.  At  present 
we  have  to  trust  for  a  supply  of  this  <'  staff  of  life" 
to  a  miraculous  plenty  or  a  ruinous  importation.         p  »^. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  political,  £,^wxtac<t 
economical,  and  commercial  importance  of  enoourag-ofScpisb. 
ing  and  improving  the  firiieriea,  to  an  insular  empire  fries. 
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ruberkt.  like  ours  We  sbdQ  only  ohsenre^  tbat,  1 
v^^'l*^^  menting  the  qvantity  of  food,  there  wouki  neceMoriijr 
resuU  a  reduction  in  fiie  prices  of  all  the  n^cessariefl 
of  life;  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor»  the 
artificers,  and  trades-people,  would  as  neceaaarily 
be  impcored;  they  would  not  only  be  the  means  a£ 
rearing  and  suppcvting  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of 
SMSi  finr  the-  defence  Si  the  sea-<xia8t,  but  alsor  of 
crating  a  nursery  of  excellent  seamen  for  the  navy 
in  time  .of  war,  and  of  giving  them  employment 
when  peace  may  render  their  further  services  un« 
seeesaary.  If  the  fisheries-  flourished  to  that  ex- 
tent of  which  they  appear  to*  be  o^ble,  every  sea* 
Kt  town  and  little  village  <m  the  coasts,  or  on  the 
ka  of  tiie  creeks  and  inlets,  would  become  a 
muraery  of  seamen.  It  was  thus  in  Holland,  where 
the  national  and  natusal  advantages  were  very  infe* 
rior  to  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  it  is  well  observe 
ed,  in  the  Etporiof  ike  Bonns  Sociefy,  that  Hol- 
land produces  ndtaer  timber,  iron,  nor  salt,  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  fisheries,  and  ali  the  natural 
|HN]duee  of  Gireat  Britain;  that  Holland  has  no  her* 
rings  OQ  her  own  coast,  while  the  coasta  of  our  is« 
land  abound  with  them  and  other  fish,  at  different 
and  all  seasons  of  the  yeas;  so  that  there  arefi^w,  if 
any,  months  in  which  shoals  of  this  fish  in  particu- 
lar are  not  fi^und  on  some  part  of  our  shores;  and 
tlmt  her  population  is  under  3,000,000i  while  ouia 
amounts  to  about  18,000,000,  giving  to  our  fisher- 
men six  times  the  conaumptiMi  of  a  home  market 
that  the  Dutch  have. 

Though  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman  is  danger- 
•iia»  lalx>rious,  and  precarious,  yet  it  does  not  ap«. 
pear  that  the  want  of  sufficient  hands  has  at  any 
time  retarded  the  pnigiess  of  the  fisheries.  At  this 
moment  S0,000  seameui  receiving  pensions  from  L.7 
to  JL20  and  upwards,  according  to  their  wounds, 
infirmities,  and  length  of  servioe,  are  located  for  the 
most  part  along  the  sea-ooasta  of  the  united  empire, 
dk  of  whom,  not  otherwise  employed  in  the  coal  and 
Qoasting  trade,  would  readily  add  to  their  little  pit- 
tance they  reoeive  from  a  grateful  public,  by  being 
employed  on  an  element  so  congenial  with  their  ha- 
bits. 

Actual  pro^  With  all  the  impedimenta  to  an  extended  use  of 
gress  of  tbefish  in  the  home  market,  and  notwithstanding  the  es- 
^J^^^-tablished  character  which  the  Dutch  fish  have  al* 
cijf  ways  borne  among  foreign  nations,  it' is  consoling  to 

find  that  the  British  fisheries  are  generally  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  improvement,  and  more  particular- 
ly that  most  important  of  all  their  branches,  the  her- 
ring fishery.  Since  the  act  of  48th  Geo.  IIL,  ap- 
pointing commissioners,  separate  and  distinct  from- 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  bounties,  stationing  of  officers  versed  in 
the  trade  of  the  herring  fishery,  persons  who  had  ex- 
perimentally and  practically  followed  that  fishery  as 
a  trade,  but  who  are  excluded  from  all  interest  or 
participation  in  the  trade,  the  herring  fishary  has  be- 
come  with  us  as  it  was  with  the  Dutch,,  an  object 
of  national  concern;  the  good  efiects  of  which  are 
most  sensibly  felt  in  every  part  of  the  coast,  where 
it  has  regularly  been  eatabiished,  by  the- labour  it 


provides,  the  demand  it  creates  for  a  variety  of  ar-  Fisberin- 
tides  required  by  it,  and  by  the  money  it  throws  in-  >— ^  ^  ^m^ 
to  circulation.  By  this  act^an  annual  report  by  the 
commissioners,  of  their  proceedingB,  ending  the  5th 
April,  is  required  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  each 
session;  containing  the  detailaof  the  fishery  of  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  such  observations  and 
suggesti<mQ  as  may  have  occurred>  or  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  commissioners,  in  the  interval  between 
the  reports.  In  the  report  of  the  year  ending  1814, 
they  had  stated, ''  that  the  superior  vfdue  of  herrings, 
branded  by  the  officers  of  the  fishery,  in  point  of  qua^ 
Hty,  weight,  and  measure^  was  becoming  every  year 
to  be  more  generally  acknowledged,  even  in  markets 
where,  till  of  late,  gutted  herrings  were  not  much 
prized ;  and  this  they  ascribe  to  their  refusal*  of  eve- 
iT  application  for  allowing  bounty  on  barrels  out  of 
the  full  size  of  3^  gallons,  and  to  their  having  direct* 
ed  prosecutions  against  tile  proprietors  of  such  her- 
rings, as  had  be^  seized  for  being  presented  for 
bounty  in  undersized  barrels ;  and  that,  with  other 
p^recfiutions  respecting  the  proper  eure  of  the  her-^ 
rings,  the  desired  effisct  had  been  produced,  of  rai- 
Hng  the  character  of  British  herrings  in  the  foreign 
market"  In  their  report  of  1816,  they  state  that 
th^  have  had  their  attention  turned  to  diffisrent  mat- 
ters calculated  to  improve  tile  cure  of  herrings,  and 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  fishery  in  foreign 
parts;  that  a  communication,  made  to  them  by  a 
mercantile  hoitse  of  respectability,  on  the  subject  of 
inereaaing  the  exportation  of  herrings  to  the  Conti- 
nen^f  Europe,  had  been  printed,  and  distributed 
amoa^  the  curers  throughout  tlie  kingdom ;  tbat  re^ 
gulations  had  been  adopted  for  improving  the  con- 
struction of  barrels  intended  for  bounty ;  that  the 
boats  of  the  fishermen  had  been  properly  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  herrings ;  that  bounty  had  been 
refused  on  all  barrels  not  full  of  pickle;  and  that  the 
strictest  cacd&ts  had  been  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
fisherv,  to  apply  the  official  brand  in  no  case,  unless- 
both  herrings  and  casks  were  in  every  respcMCt  such 
as  would  do  credit  to  the  establishment.  In  the  year 
1817>  the  commissioners  point  out  in  their  report 
the  great  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
portation of  British  herrings  to  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  consequence  of  the  communication  raade^ 
to  and  the  regulations  adopted  by  them,-  as  contain-- 
ed  in  the  preceding  report;  and,  in  the  year  1818,  , 
they  observe  that  they  had  received  a  memorial  on 
the  subject  from  Hamburgh,  signed  by  a  number  of 
herring  merchants  of  that  port,  bearing  testimony  to* 
tiie  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  quality 
of  British  herrings,  and  pointing  out  tiie  means  cf 
raising  their  character  still  higher..  This  memorial 
the  comnQissioners  likewise  caused  to  be  printed,  and 
distributed  among  the  curers,  which  they  accompa-- 
nied  with  such  additional  observations  as  they  con- 
ceived t»be  necessary,  and  which  they  state  to  have 
produced  the  most  salutary  effects.  They  conclude 
their  statement  with  the  gratifying  intelligence,  that 
the  character  of  the  British  fiwery  is  rising  both  at  ' 
home  and  abroad ;  for  that,  while  the  quantity  of 
herring  cured  guHed  is  annually  increasii^,  the 
quantity  cured  unguUed  is  every  year  dimimahing  ^ 
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Pwherie«.  that  great  as  the  amoiint  of  the  fishery  had  been 
^^•^I'^Y''^  in  the  course  of  that  year,  the  demand  had  fully  kept 
pace  with  it ;  aad  that,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  few 
nemngs  remained  unsold  in  the  hands  of  the  curers. 
They  further  report,  that  while  the  exportation  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe  had  nearly  equalled  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  exportation  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Ireland  had  increased,  a  new  market  had 
opened  in  the  East  Indies,  to  which  different  ship- 
ments of  herrings  had  been  made,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, both  from  Greenock  and  London:  that, 
from  the  former  of  these  places,  upwards  of  1300 
firkins  were  exported  to  Calcutta,  all  of  which  they 
understood  were  purchased  by  Europeans  there  at 
20s.  to  S58.  per  firkin ;  and  that  it  was  th&  intention 
of  the  exporter,  in  consequence  of  this  encourage- 
ment, to  snip  a  larger  quantity  next  season ;  so  that 
the  commissioners  trust,  that  India  will  soon  become  a 
permanent  and  valuable  market  for  the  consumption 
of  British  herrings.  The  report  thus  concludes, "  It 
is  impossible  to  state,  within  the  compass  of  this  re- 
port, the  advantages  resulting  to  the  community  firom 
the  prosperity  of  the  herring  fishery  ;  but  the  com- 
missioners think  it  their  duty  briefiy  to  mention  that 
the  effects  thereof  are  felt  in  almost  every  part  of 
,  the  kingdom.  The  fishermen  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  enabled,  by  the  produce  of  their  industry,  to 
replace  the  small  boats  formerly  used,  by  new  boats 
of  much  larffer  dimensions,  and  to  provide  them- 
selves with  fishing  materials  of  superior  value.  The 
number  of  boats  and  of  fishermen  has  been  greatly 
increased ;  while,  by  the  general  introduction  4)f  the 
practice  of  gutting,  a  valuable  source  of  employfiient 
nas  been  opened  to  thousands  of  poor  people,  who 
now  annually  resort  to  the  coast  during  the  eonti« 
nuance  of  the  fishing  season,  and  there  earn  a  de- 
cent livelihood  in  the  operations  of  gutting  and  pado* 
ing.  New  dwelling-houses  and  buildings,  on  a  su- 
perior construction,  for  the  curing  and  storing  of  the 
herrings,  are  erecting  at  almost  every  station  along 
the  coast ;  while  the  demand  for  home  wood  for  the 
manufacture  of  barrels,  affords  a  source  of  profit  and 
employment  to  numbers  of  people  in  the  most  inland 
parts  of  the  country." 

The  progress  of  the  herring-fishery  will  best  be 
seen  b^  a  summary  view  of  the  quantities  caught, 
cured  ror  bounty,  and  exported  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 


F  I  S  H  E,R  I  E  S. 


By  the  report  of  1815,  it  appears  that '  the  qiianti-  FUlieria 
ty  cured  gutted  was  105,872|  barrels.      By  that  of  ^^i^Y^ 
1816,  it  amounted  to  135,981  'barrels,  being  an  in- 
crease in  one  yearns  fishery  of  30,608]  barrels. 

The  quanti^  cured  ungutted,  in  the  former  period, 
was  54,767  barrels;  in  the  latter  26,670|  barrels, 
being  a  decrease  of  28,096}  barrels. 

The  total  quantity  brought  nnder  the  view  of  Ae 
officers  in  1815  was  160,139}  banels.  In  181 6,  it 
was  l62,65i|  barrels;  being  an  increase,  on  the 
whole,  of  2,512}  barrels. 

The  quantity  branded  for  bounty  in  1815  was 
83,376  barrels.  In  18l€,  it  was  116,436,  being  an 
increase  of  3S,060  barrels. 

The  exports,  on  the  whole,  in  1815,  exceeded 
those  of  I8I6;  but  the  gutted  herrings  exported  in   ^ 
the  latter  year  exceed^  those  of  the  former  by 
12,606i  barrels. 

In  the  year  1817^  the  total  quantity  caught  was 
192,343}  barrels,  being  an  increase  of  29,691}  bar- 
rels. In  the  same  year,  the  quantity  branded  for 
bounty  was  140,018}  barrels,  being  an  increase  of 
23,582}  barrels.  The  quantity  exported  in  I817 
was  138,628}  barrels,  being  an  increase  of  30,940} 
barrels. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  total  quantity  caught  was 
227>691  barrels,  whereof  204,270^  were  eared  guUed, 
and  23,420}  unguUed;  being  an  mcrease  in  the  total 
quantity  of  35^347}  barrels,  and  of  48,494}  in  the 
quantity  gutted;  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  cured  ungutted  of  1 3,146}  barrels. 

In  this  year,  the  quantity  found  entitled  to  boun- 
ty was  183,089} ;  being  an  increase  of  43,071  bar- 
rels. In  the  same  year,  the  total  quantity  exported 
was  162,339}  barrels,  whereof  148,147}  were  gutted, 
and  14,102  ungutted;  being  an  increase  in  the  total 
quantity  of  23,711  burels,  and  of  32,667  in  the 
quantity  gutted;  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  ungutted  of  8,956  barrels. 

But  the  report  of  the  year  ending  5th  April  181 9 
is  still  more  nattering  than  any  of  the  former  ones, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Accounts,  which 
exhibit  at  one  view  the  state  of  the  herring  fishery 
at  the  different  stations  in  Great  Britain,  under,  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  officers  appointed  bj  them* 
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No.  I. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Total  Number  of  Barrels  of  White  Herring,  which  have  been  landed  from  the 
Fishery,  or  Cured  on  Shore,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  April  l&19;*-in  so  far  as  the  same  has  come  under 
the  Cognizance  of  the  Officers  of  the  Fishery. 


Quantity  and  Deacriptien  of  Herrings. 

Cared  for  Boontj. 

Cured  not  for  Bounty. 

Gutted  with 

Gutted  iio< 

Gutted  and 

STATIONS. 

a  knife,  and 

with  a  knife. 

packed  not 

Total  Bar. 

rels  not  foi 
Bounty. 

Omd  To- 

packed with- 
in ^4  hours 

and  packed 
within  24 

Total  for 
Bounty. 

within  24 
hours  after 

Ungutted. 

Bwidtof 

ut 

after  being 

hour»  after 

bebg 

Bulk. 

taken*  • 

being  taken. 

taken. 

' 

Bvnlh 

Barrels. 

BaneZs. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Bwneb. 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Saltcoats, 

2,806 

•      • 

2,806 

20 

462 

90 

572 

3,378 

Campbeltown, 

3,543 

4 

3,547 

« 

l,112i 

768 

1,880} 

6,427} 

Fort-Wilham^ 

.15?i 

I89J 

.*2^ 

. 

,      . 

.  117} 

117} 

410} 

Glasgoir, 

16,58$ 

137 

16,662 

63} 

610 

381} 

1,055 

17,717 

GreenodE, 

24,667 

SOSi 

24,970J 

31} 

124 

63} 

219 

25,189} 

Inverary^ 

4,084 

55 

4,139 

10 

,      . 

. 

10 

4,149 

Loch-Broom, 

1,383 

184 

1,517 

1 

51 

185 

237 

1.754 

l.,764J 

1,456 

1,667J 

38 

1,802J 

1,467 

1,667J 

S5i 

<t9'« 

360} 
•.        98 
154 

2,163 
1,565 
1.821} 

ni\„jL*,^A 

11 

OZ>tJ 

64 

34 

Shildag, 

72 

82 

Rothesay, 

10,020 

158 

10,178 

9 

250 

;'  149 

408 

10j586 

Stomoway, 

1,2S0J 

22 

1,252J 

•  •     » 

187 

86 

273 

1.525} 

Stranraer, 

1,71 2i 

»     • 

l,712i 

,     , 

,     , 

52 

52 

1,764} 

Tobermory, 

2,832i 

22 

2,854J 

• 

534 

;      783 

*  1,317 

4,17  U 

Bristol, 

.187 

•      » 

187 

, 

157} 

. 

.      Hi 

3444 

Liverpool, 

•         • 

•      • 

. 

.     < 

134 

1,412 

1^546 

1,546 

St  Ives, 

404 

80} 

484} 

»     « 

151 

1,071} 

1,222} 

1,707 

Whitehaven, 

3,481 

226} 

3,707} 

• 

916} 

64 

980} 

4,688 

Anstruther, 

6,966 

»          • 

6,966 

318} 

1,424} 

329 

2,072 

9,038 

Banff, 

«£f,17Q 

•  ..  • 

29,170 

150 

50 

1,027} 

1,227} 

S0,397i 

Burntisland, 

3,348} 

»■   . » 

3,3481 

•      • 

308 

200 

508 

3,856^ 

Cromarty, 

18,95SJ 

• 

1SS53 

150 

3.660} 

.      . 

3,810} 

17,764 

Eyemouth, 

18,181} 

18,181 

. 

1,099 

420 

1,519 

19,700j 

Fraserburgh, 

19,482} 

700 

20,182 

65 

2,850} 

1,307} 

4,223} 

24,405} 

Heknsdale, 

21,752} 

»     • 

21,752 

465 

153 

506 

1,124 

22,876} 

Leith,        .        . 

8,301 

. 

3,301 

54 

.    909 

» 

963 

4,264 

Lybster, 

19,628} 

. 

r 

19,628} 

88 

1,015 

*          T.— 

1,103 

20,731i 

Orkney, 
Port  Gordon, 

8.714 

, 

. 

8,714 

62 

1,666} 

66 

1.794} 

10,508} 

14,299 

, 

» 

14,299 

•          • 

167 

117 

284 

14,583 

Wick,        . 

61,111} 

« 

» 

61,111} 

45 

8,129 

1,709 

4,883 

65,994} 

Dover, 

34 

, 

,         , 

34 

,      ^ 

46 

54 

100 

134 

London, 

41^} 

, 

, 

412} 

•      » 

IS: 

,          , 

13 

425} 

Portsmouth, 

1,139} 

, 

, 

1,139} 

44 

3,720} 

129 

S,893i 

.    5,083 

Yarmouth, 

Total, 

611} 

• 

• 

611} 

•      • 

•           . 

.    428 

428 

1.039} 

300,023 

2,031 

302,054 

>,684 

25,872 

'  11,55a 

38,606 

340,660 

Year  ended  5th  April  1818, 

Difference,  year  ended  1 
5th  April  1819,         J 

■        • 

•      • 

203,285} 

995^ 

15,799 

7,62li 

24,405} 

227,691 

•         •• 

•     • 

98,768} 

699 

9,573 

3,928} 

.   14,200} 

112,969 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

TISH£BIEa 
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No.  a 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Total  Number  of  Banelt  of  White  Herring  which  have  been  branded  for  -tbe 
Bounty  of  4a.  and  of  Sa.  6d.  ptr  Baird,  in  the  year  ended  5th  April  I8I9. 


For  tli6  boontj  of  is-prr 

For  the  boontj  of  3i.  6d. 

STATIONS. 

Bmd. 

^rBaffel 

Total  Her- 

AmoDDt  oTBoiimj. 

BangiMckcd. 

Rqaictied. 

ffttng  packed.    Re] 

wckri!. 

nnyp  DxwHim* 

Borrdi. 

Btfrda. 

Bpnds.          B 

■Rds. 

Bands. 

£.     «.      d. 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Baltcoata. 

.     2,074 

, 

•       • 

,       , 

2,074 

414  16     0 

Campbeltown, 

2,525 

•       • 

. 

.    . 

2,525 

505     0    0 

ForuWilliam, 

95 

•       » 

109 

1 

204 

38     1     6 

Glasgow, 

9,161 

2,234 

.       ♦ 

■       . 

11,395 

2,279     0    0 

7,1865 

15,870J 

. 

«9« 

23i352 

4s66»    e-  6 

Inverary, 

3i6l6 

. 

50 

. 

3,666} 

738     1     Q 

Loch  Broom, 

1,205 

. 

130 

I           • 

],335| 

£63  17    0 

— —  Carron, 

1,516 

, 

10 

.              a 

1,525 

304  19    0 

Gilphcad, 

Shildag, 

1,09s 

,       , 

8 

•              • 

1,101 

220    0    0 

1,102 

•       . 

•       • 

,              , 

1,102 

220     8     0 

RoOvmy, 

7,910 

6S2 

141 

» 

8,683 

1,733     1     6 

StomowajT, 

1,185 

•       • 

22 

• 

1,157 

230  17     d 

Stranraer, 

1,50SJ 

. 

• 

1,503 J 

300  14    0 

Tobermory, 

2,294 

. 

• 

2,894 

458  16    G 

Bristol, 

, 

193 

.     •. 

• 

193 

38  12     C 

St.  Ives, 

244 

147 

• 

391 

78     4*   C 

Whitdaven,     ^ 

M14} 

2,152 

1 

5 

211 

3,692J 

789  17    0 

Anstruthefi 

7,029 

882^ 

• 

7,361 

1,472     6    0 

Banff, 

15,949J 

8,226 

, 

24,175 

4335    2    0 

Burntisland, 

10,851 

8,718 

. 

19,564 

3,912  16   d 

Cromarty, 

8,987 

1.690 

, 

10,677 

2,135    8    G 

Eyemouth, 

6,078 

7,422 

, 

13,495 

2,699   0   0 

Fiaserfourgh, 

10,368 

S,197 

4 

242 

13,811 

2,756     I     0 

Helmsdale,        . 

7,969 

8,801 

• 

11,770 

2,354     0    0 

Leith, 

88,988 

6,158 

, 

35.136 

7,027     4     C 

Lybster, 

7,6i941 

4,866 

• 

12,560i 

2,512     2    0 

Orkney, 

5,979} 

2,182i 

, 

8,162 

1,632     8     C 

Port  Gordon,    . 

6,927 

4,809 

^ 

11,236 

2,247     4    ( 

Wiok, 

24>76l} 

9,772 

, 

34,5334 

4S06  14    0 

Dover, 

.            . 

84 

• 

34 

5  16    0 

London,                       *  • 

,            , 

859 

, 

€59 

•  71   16    0 

Portsmouth, 

40 

5)7 

^ 

557 

111     8     0 

Yannouth, 

Total, 

3951 

•       • 

• 

S951 

79    2    0 

185,985 

>82,802} 

489 

74« 

270i022J 

53,973  11     6 

Year  ended  5th  AprillSlS, 

Difference^  year  ended  5th\ 
April  IS19,                    f 

1S1,12SJ 

50,875 

658 

433 

183,089  J 

36,590  12    6 

54,859i 

.  S1,927J 

16& 

315 

86,933 

L.17,382  19     C 
Increase 

*           *"                    / 

Increase 

Increase 

Decrease    In( 

jrease 

Total  incr. 

Fidietiei. 


fisheries- 
No-  III. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Tctal  Nomber  of  Barrels  of  White  Herrings  which  have  been  Exported  fropa  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  ended  ^th  April  1819^  in  so  far  as  the  same  have  oome  under  the  cpgnisance  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Fishery. 


STATIONS. 

Exported  to  Ireland. 

rootherplaoesin  Eoiope. 

To  placeaoat  of  Europe. 

Total 

Gutted.      Ungtttted. 

Otttted. 

Ungutted. 

Qntted. 

Ungtttted. 

Exported. 

Bamli. 

Banels. 

Barreb. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Saltcoats^ 

165 

487 

,     , 

,     , 

,     , 

652 

Campbeltown, 

1,112 

1,407 

.     • 

.     . 

.     . 

2,519 

Fort^William, 

885 

60 

, 

,     , 

.     . 

445 

Glasgow, 

5,829 

614 

100 

.     . 

•     . 

6,543 

Greenock, 

8,8214 

163 

.     . 

27,642  . 

91 

81,71 7{ 

Loch-Broom, 

165 

60 

. 

, 

•     • 

225 

Loch-Skild^g, 

1,105 

. 

. 

•     . 

. 

1,105 

Rothesay^ 

1,186 

294 

.     .* 

.     . 

•     . 

1,480 

Tobermory,        .... 

3,216 

1,388 

•     • 

, 

.     • 

4,599 

Bristol,             •             •            • 

969 

148 

•     • 

4,872 

186 

6,175 

Liverpool,        .         •        .        . 

134. 

. 

. 

2,198 

1,817 

8,649 

St  Ives, 

172 

, 

•     • 

.    . 

.    . 

172 

Whitehaven, 

655 

325 

•     •  , 

2,397 

177 

3,554 

Anstruther, 

2,069 

470 

doo 

•    . 

3,039 

Banff, 

4,031 

.     . 

10,822 

, 

.    , 

14,853 

Burntisland, 

2,855 

252 

5,463 

. 

.    . 

8,570 

Cromarty, 

2,258 

665 

500 

. 

.    . 

3,423 

Eyemouth, 

1,770 

.    . 

•     . 

•         • 

, 

1,770 

Fraserburgh, 

M39 

332 

3,705 

611 

54 

9,141 

Helmsdale, 

2,062 

. 

3,580 

, 

,     , 

5,642 

Leith, 

9,674 

1,060 

22,222 

1,638 

50 

34,644 

Lybster,        .... 

465 

. 

926 

.     . 

•     . 

1,391 

Orkney, 

3,452 

1,330 

.     . 

800 

200 

5,782 

Port  Gordon, 

2,600 

•     . 

1,035 

, 

,     , 

3,635 

Wick,              .             .            . 

17,869 

520 

3,170 

.     . 

,     , 

21,559 

London, 

4,707 

. 

310 

42,595 

277 

47,889 

Portsmouth,        .... 
Total, 

SO 

2,938i 

•    • 

•    • 

20 

•        • 

2,988| 

77,l95i 

12,508^ 

52,333 

.     . 

82,773 

2,352 

227,162 

Year  ended  5th  April  ISIS, 
Difference,  year  ended  5th  April  1819^ 

44,304i 

9,082 

43,368 

528 

60,475 

4,582 

l62,3S9i 

32,891 

3,426i 

8,965 

528 

22,298 

2,230 

64,8224 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

Total 

' 

1 

Increase 

land  Fiili- 


Progreti  of  •  This  rapid  progress  shows,  that  there  is  no  art 
the^Hi^b.  or  mystery  in  the  catching  and  curing  of  her- 
..-J  "  *'  rings  that  the  English  cannot  accomplish  as  well  as 
the  Dutdi ;  whic£  is  further  proved  by  the  success^ 
lul  experiment  made  by  the  Downs  Society  of  fish- 
ermen; in  tlie  report  of  whose  proceedhigs  it  is 
stated,  that  herrings  had  been  taken  within  the 
Cinque  ports,  of  e  ouality  so  nearly  resembling  the 
deep  sea  fish,  that  tney  were  cured  and  sold  as  the 
best  Dutch  herrings,  It  will  be  seen,  also,  by  Table 
I.  that  the  progressive  increase  of  the  herring  fish- 
ery is  confined  to  Scothmd ;  and  that  the  quantity 
brought  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  in  Eng- 
land amounts  not  to  one  twenty-second  part  of  the 
whole;    while  the  flourishing  little  town  of  Wick 
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alone  furnishes  neaii^  one*fiflh.  But  the  most  ex^* 
traordinary  increase  is  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  ndghbouring  countv  of  Sutherland.  Till  a 
few  years  past,  the  people  of  this  county  were 
contented  to  hire  themselves  as  fishermen  to  the 
adventurers  of  Wick.  In  1814,  they  attempted  a 
fishenr  on  their  own  account,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Helmsdale  was  fixed  upon  as  the  station.  A 
storehouse  and  curing-house  were  here  erected;  the 
boats  were  manned  by  the  people  brought  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  interior  of  the  country.  Every 
thing  was  new  to  them  in  the  employ  they  were 
about  to  engage.  The  -fishing  commenced  on  the 
20th  July,  and  ended  on  the  3d  September  1814; 
and  the  produce  of  four  boats  was  respectively 
l1 
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•  L.105,  Sb.,  L.85y  88.,  L.96, 89.,  and  L.148,  8s.  They 
^  vere  manned  by  four  men  each,  so  that  they  mad^ 
on  an  average,  rather  more  than  L.27  a  man.  In 
1815,  the  number  of  boats  employed  amounted  to 
50,  almo^  entirely  manned  .by  SutherUmd  men ;  and 
the  number  of  barreb  caught  and  repacked  exceeded 
4000,  cliiefly  gutted.  In  1817>  this  fishery  gave  era* 
ployment  to  about  900  tenants,  17  coopers,  and  130 
women.  In  1818,  70  coopers,  520  women,  700 
men,  140  boats;  and,  in  the  present  year  (1819),  the 
quantity  caught  and  cured  at  Helmsdale,  as  appears 
by  the  Tabtle,  amounts  to  no  less  than  22,876  barrels, 
besides  upwards  of  100,000  cod  and  ling.  While 
the  herring-fiaheiy  is  making  these  rapid  strides  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  ancient  town  of 
North  Yarmouth,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
herring-fishery,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.. had 
an  act  usually  called  "  the  statute  of  herrings,"  pass- 
ed in  its  favour,  for  the  regulation  of  its  herring-fair, 
now  exhibits  only  the  smdl  number  of  1039  barrels. 
But  not  only  does  North  Britain  take  the  lead  in 
the  herring-fishery,  but  haS  of  late,  more  th^  before, 
afvailed  herself  of  her  favourable  situation  for  tarry- 
ing on  that  branch  which  may  be  reckoned  next, 
perhaps,  in  importance  to  it,  namely,  the  cod  and 
ling  fishery.  The  whole  extent  of  sea,  frorti  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
to  Iceland  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way on  the  other,  and  along  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  Scotland,  to  the  Flemish  banks  on  the  east 
and  the  coast  of  Ireland  on  the  west,  may  be  consi- 
dered .  as  one  great  fishing  domain,  over  which  the 
different  species  of  the  cod  genus  are  most  plentiful- 
ly dispersed;  as  are  also  turbot,  skate,  soles,  had- 
docks, and  whitings.  These  fish,  which  constitute 
collectively  what  is  usually  called  the  white Jis fiery, 
surround,  as  it  were,  the  whole  of  North  Britain,  and 
give  to  that  portion  of  the  united  kingdom  advan- 
tages which  its  southern  neighbours  cannot  boast 
of. 

The  only  fishery,  perhaps,  which  neither  the 
Scotch  nor  the  English  follow  up  with  equal  success 
as  the  Dutch,  is  that  of  the  turbot,  the  finest  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  taken  on  the  Flemish 
banks.  The  tnrbot-fishery  begins  about  the  end  of 
March,  when  the  Dutch  fishermen  assemble  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Scheveling.  As  the  warm 
weather  approaches,  the  fish  gradually  advance  to 
the  northward,  and,  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  are  found  in  great  shoals  on  the  bank  called 
the  Broad  fotirteens.  Early  in  June  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banks  which  surround  the  small  island 
of  Heligoland,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  wheYe  the 
fishery  continues  to  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
terminates  for  the  year.  The  mode  of  taking  turbot 
is  as  follows :  At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the 
drag-net  is  used,  which,  being  drawn  along-  the 
banks,  brings  up  various  kinds  of  fiat  fish,  as  soles, 
plaice,  thombacks,  and  turbots;  but,  when  the  warm 
weather  has  driven  the  fish  into  deeper  water,  and 
upon  banks  of  a  rougher  surface,  wnere  the  drag- 
net is  no  longer  practicable,  the  fishermen  have  then 
recourse  to  the  hook  and  line.  Each  line  extends 
from  one  to  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  is  arm- 
ed with  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred  hooks,  fixed  to 


it  at  the  distance  of  several  yards  from  each  other.  FUhVr-v^ 
To  keep  these  long  lines  properly  stretched,  and  >**i'  ■  ^  ^^ 
prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  tide,  heavy 
masses  of  lead  in  some  places,  and  small  anchors  in 
otixers,  wre  attached  to  them.  The  hooks  are  baited 
with  the  common  smelt,  and  a  small  fish  resembling 
an  eel,  called  the  gore-bill.  Though  v^ry  eonsider- 
able  quantities  of  this  fish  are  now  taken  in  various 
parts  of  our  own  coasts,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land's  End,  yet  a  preference  is  given,  in  the  London 
market,  ta  those  caught  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  drawn  not  less  than  L.80,000  a-year.. 
ibr  the  supply  of  this  market  alone ;  and  the  Danes 
from  L.r2,000  to  L.1 5,000  a-year,  for  sauce  to  this 
luxury  of  the  table,  extracted  from  about  one  mil- 
lion of  lobsters,  taken  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Nor- 
way ;  though  our  own  shores  are,  in  many  parts,  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  this  marine  insect,  equal  in 
goodness  to  those  of  Norway. 

Scotland  has  very  decidedly  the  advfintage  overSalmM- 
England  in  the  salmon-fishery,  which,  if  not  of  su-  FMhriy. 
p^rior  value,  may  be  allowed  to  rank  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  cod-fishery.  This  fish  being  rarely 
caught  except  in  estuaries  or  rivers,  may  be  consi- 
dered in  a  great  degree  as  private  property ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  fishery  is  con- 
ducted to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  advantage. 
From  the  extremity  of  the  Highlands,  and  from  Uie 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  these  fish  are  sent  up 
to  the  London  market,  as  before  mentioned,  in  ice ; 
and  when  the  season  is  at  its  height,  and  the  catch 
more  than  can  be  taken  off  hand  fresh,  they  are  then 
salted,  pickled,  or  dried,  for  winter  consumption  at 
home,  and  for  the  foreign  markets.  Perhaps  the 
fishery  of  the  Tweed  is  the  first  in  point  of  the  Quan- 
tity caught,  w|iich  is  sometimes  quite  astonisning, 
several  hundreds  being  taken  at  a  single  draught  of 
the  net.  It  is  here  vrhere  the  kitted  salmon  is  prin- 
cipallv  prepared  for  the  London  market,  being  first 
boiled  and  then  pickled  with  vinegar. 

The  annual  value  of  the  Scotch  and  English  fish-  OeoenI 
eries,  and  the  number  of  persons  and  craft  employed  ^'^.  !^, 
on  them,  are  but  vaguely  sUted  in  the  statistical  p^^^ 
reports  of  the  several  maritime  countieis  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  in  some  of  them  the  subject,  important 
as  it  certainly  must  be  oonisidered  in  our  economical 
system,  and  as  connected  intimately  with  the  subsist- 
ence and  employment  of  the  labouring  poor,  is  alto- 
gether omitted.  This  defect  is  more  particularly  to 
be  regretted  at  this  moment,  when  inquiries  are 
anxiously  making,  not  only  how  to  employ  a  super- 
abundant population,  but  to  astsertain  to  what  extent 
the  powers  of  the  country  are  capable  of  supplying 
the  means  for  its  subsistence.  Indeed,  we  conoeive 
that  a  statistical  survey  of  the  British  fisheries,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  made  out,  would  afford  a  most  va- 
luable document  in  aid  of  a  more  complete  investiga- 
tion of  that  branch  of  political  economy  which  re- 
lates to  the  employment  and  the  feeding  of  the 
people.  The  following  brief  account  must,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  very  imperfect  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  returns  of  tne  herring-fishery,  as 
given  in  the  preceding  Table,  are  not  taken  into  the 
account. 
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rishcries.  Sutherland.'^The  waters  in  which  the  snlinon- 
^*^'y^^ fiihery  is  chidly  carried  on  in  this  county,  are  those 
Scotch  of  Naver,  Helmsdale,  and  Brora,  and  the  rent  of 
FUheritt.  these  fisheries  is  about  L.1700  a  year ;  the  produce 
L.680O.  In  one  year  (from  December  to  March 
indosive)  were  caught  between  Bighouse  Bay,  on 
the  nortn  coast,  to  Rou-stoir  in  Assynt,  on  the 
west  coast,  80,000  lobsters,  which  at  threepence  « 
piece,  the  price  paid  to  the  fishermen,  amounted  to 
L.S75.  Ttiey  were  carried  in  smacks  to  the  Lon- 
don market,  where,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  their 
value  was  estimated  at  L.7OOO.  It  is  estimated  that 
each  of  the  97  boats  on  the  coast  of  Assynt  might 
produce  L«100a-year.  Three  boats  at  Golspie  are 
stated  to  make  abont  L.150  a-year  by  haddocks  on- 
ly, which  are  consumed  b^  the  country  people.  Of 
the  quantity  of  cod  and  ling  exported  no  account  is 
given,  but  these  valuable  fish  are  taken  in  great 
abundance  on  every  part  of  the  coast  Whatever 
opinions  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
measures  which  have  recently  been  adopted  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  tenan^  of  this  county,,  there  can  be 
but  one  in  considering  tlie  Marquis  of  Stafford  as  a 
great  promoter  of  the  fisheries,  and  a  benefactor  to 
all  who  are  concerned  in  them. 

Caiihne^s.^'h  is  asserted,  with  every  probability 
of  troth,  that  thene  is  no  district  in  Europe  better 
calculated  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries,  either  in 
point  of  profit,  variety,  or  extent,  than  Caithness. 
In  the  fresh  waters  of  the  county,  and  the  seas  by 
which  it  is  sunrounded,  are  enumerated  45  different 
kinds  of  esculent  fish.  Next  to  the  herring,  the 
cod-fishery,  near  Thurso,  may  be  reckoned  as  the 
most  important  Indeed,  the  whole  coast  of  Wick 
and  Latheron>  and  eveiy  part  of  the  Pentland  FHth, 
abounds  with  this  valuable  species  of  fish,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  kinds  usually  distinguished  by  the  name . 
of  white  fish.  The  herring-^fishery,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  preceding  Table,  h<Mds  a  high  place  among 
the  established  fishing  stations;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  county  feels  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  active 
prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  out  of  which  has  of  late 
years  risen  a  new  town,  near  Wick,  named  Pulteney 
Town  ;  and  all  the  villages  on  the  coast  are  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  enlargement  and  improvement  irom 
the  same  source. 

Rou  and  Cromarty.'-^Jn  the  report  of  (^e  agricul- 
ture of  these  counties,  by  Sir  Ueorge  Mackenzie, 
are  some  excellent  observations  respecting  the  her^ir 
ring-fishery,  the  decline  of  which,  previous  to  the 
late  act,  he  ascribes  to  the  circumstance  of  salt  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  fishers  (ree  of  duty ;  which  made 
the  fishermen  rely  on  the  greater  part  of  their  ex- 
pences,  and  <some  part  of  their  profits,  being  paid  by 
the  fraudulent  practice  of  smuggling  the  salt  for  sale; 
and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that 
it  is  broadly  asserted,  "  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the 
Highlands  who  uses  any  other  than  fishery  salt  for 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  provisions;  there  is  no 
other  salt  used  m  private  fiinnlies." 

The  cod-fishery  of  Gairlodi  is  the  most  produc- 
tive of  any  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  The  fishing  is 
ftom  January  to  April.  The  fish  are  small  m  sieebut 
rich ;  avemgiiig  about'  five  pounds  when^  cleaned  for 
aalting.  They  are  mostly  pickled,  and  also  dried,  and 


sent  to  Ireland,  Liverpool,  and  Londen.  The  aver-  Pliheri*. 
age  aminal  produce  is  about  £0,000  cod,  taken  by  ^-*  y'"*' 
20  boats,  each  having  about  400  hooks,  which  num- 
ber, it  is  stated,  might  easily  be  doubled.  For  the 
success  of  this  fishery,  those  who  follow  it  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  bounty  and  judicious  assistance  oif 
Sir  Hector  Mackenzie. 

Nairn  and  Moray. — The  principal  fishery  of  thk 
part  of  North  Britain  is  that  for  salmon,  chiefly  in 
the  rivers  Nairn,  Findhom,  and  Spey,  the  whole  <tf 
which,  supposed  to  amount  yearly  to  about  L.25,000, 
is  exported  to  the  London  market  in  smacka  of  80 
or  100  tons  burden,  packed  to  the  number  of  three 
or  five  in  a  box  with  pounded  ice.  These  smacka 
keep  the  sea  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  generallv 
reach  their  destination  from  the  fifth  to  ^e  ninth 
day.  When  salmon  begins  to  be  too  plentiful  in  the 
market,  it  is  then  boiled  and  sent  up  in  kits.  The 
price  is  so  high  where  caught,  that  salmon  is  consi- 
dered as  a  luxury,  and  is  e^uiibited  only  at  a  feast  ^ 

Aberdeen^^-The  salmon-fishery  is  the  most  consi- 
derable in  this  county,  and  most  productive  on  the 
Dee  and  the  Don.  The  usual  practice,  formerly, 
was  to  salt  the  fish,  pack  them  in  barrels  of  about 
four  hundred  weight  each,  and  export  them  to  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  1798,  the  quantity  caught  on 
the  Dee  was  equal  to  I89OJ  of  these  barrels,  and  on 
the  Don  1667  barrels.  At  present  they  are  sent  up 
fresh  to  the  London  market ;  and  it  is  stated,  that 
the  price,  since  1768,  has  increased  in  a  five-fold 
proportion^  and  that  not  more  than  one  pound  of' 
salmon  is  consumed  in  the  county  for  forty  that  are 
exported.  The  fishings  on  the  Ugie,  the  Ythan, 
and  coast  near  these  rivers,  vary  from  200  to  6OO 
barrels. 

The  ordinary  sea-fishing  for  hadddcks,  cod,  ling, 
skate,  turbot.  halibut,  &c.  is  stated  to  employ  a  num- 
ber of  fishermen,  who  carry  on  their  occupatioifi 
chiefly  in  small  creeks,  and  that  it  brings  in  yearly 
firom  L.  15,000  to  L.S0,00O,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  consumed  within  the  county ;  excepting 
about  500  barrels  of  cod,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ling  exported  from  Peterhead ;  from  which 
place  also,  and  Aberdeen,  the  Greenland  whale  fish- 
ery has  been  carried  on  with  great  success. 

The  whole  of  the  fisheries  connected  with  the 
county  yield  from  L.80,000  to  L.100,000  annually. 

Kincardine. — The  sea-fishing,  or  white-fishery,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  is  stated  to  have  greatly  fallen 
off"  in  thia  county.  In  upwards  of  thirty  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  the  annual  value  of  the  white-fish  caught,  and 
chiefly  consumed  in  the  county,  does  not  exceed 
L.6OOO,  giving  employment  to  about  803  fishermen, 
or  200  families,  or  9OO  souls.  The  number  of  boats 
is  about  43,  and  of  yawls  27. 

The  salmon-fishery  is  of  more  importance ;  that  in 
the  North  Esk  is  farmed  at  upwards  of  L.2400  a- 
year.  This,  however,  is  the  principal  fishery,  alt 
the  other  waters  in  the  county  not  producing  a  ren- 
tal of  more  than  L.500  avyear. 
•  The  Lothians. — Except  a  limited  hemng-fishery 
at  Dunbar,  and  a  local  fishery  for  the  scanty  supply 
of  the  neiglibottring  towns,  the  only  other  ^  fishery 
deserving  of  notiee,  as- a  branch  of  trade  in  East 
Lothian,  is  the  oyster-fishery  at  Frestonpans.    From 
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riiheriei.  this  place  have  been  sent  to  fatten^  in  bays  near  the 
i^- j  ^m^  mouths  of  tihe  Thames  and  Medway^  thirty  cargoes 
in  one  seasoni  each  cargo  consisting  of  S20  barrels^ 
and  each  barrel  containing  1200  saleable  oysters^ 
which  brought  in  about  L«8500 ;  the*  quantity  con- 
sumed near  the  spot,  and  in  Edinburgh,  brought 
somewhat  more,  and  this  branch  of  trade  gave  occa- 
sional employment  to  about  40  boats. 

In  that  part  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  which  washes 
the  coast  of  West  Lothian,  besides  a  herring-fishery, 
on  a  limited  scale,  a  scanty  supply  of  cod,  haddocks, 
whitings,  skate,  flounders,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  oya- 
ters  are  taken  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

2)tti7i/H^.<— The  only  fishery  of  an^  importance 
in  this  county,  is  the  salmon-fishery  m  the  Solway 
Frith,  and  the  rivers,  chiefly  the  Annan,  falling  into 
it ;  the  rents  of  which  do  not  exceed  L.1400  a  year, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  too  high;  the  fishing  having 
gi*eatly  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  destructive 
engines  made  use  of  by  the  renters.  It  is  stated  by 
one  gentleman,  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken 
IS  not  equal  to  one  in  one  hundred  some  forty  years 
ago. 

Inverness, — The  salmon-fisheries  in  the  lochs  and 
rivers  of  this  county  are  those  of  most  importance, 
and  let  for  about  L.S000  a  year.  Those  on  Loch 
Beaulv  and  Loch  Ness  are  the  most  valuable.  A 
singular  method  of  taking  salmon  is  described  near 
Invermoriston,  where  the  river  flows  in  a  narrow 
chasm  between  two  projecting  rocks :  <'  The  fisher- 
man seats  himself  on  a  cleft  of  this  rock,  right  over 
the  cascade,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  which  has  a 
line  fixed  to,  the  unper  end  of  the  shaft,  similar  to 
the  practice  of  fishing  for  whales  with  harpoons. 
.  Whenever  the  salmon  makes  a  spring  to  ^ain  the 
ascent  over  the  cataract,  the  spearman  strikes  the 
fish  and  lets  the  shaft  go,  holdmg  only  by  the  line 
until  the  fish  has  exhausted  his  strength ;  then  the 
spear  and  fish  are  tiirown  ashore  by  the  stream,  and 
taken  out  at  the  lower  side  of  the  pool." 

Ar^kn — The  whole  of  this  county  is  so  intersect- 
ed with  sounds,  strait?,  lochs,  and  rivers,  that  the 
fisheries  might  be  carried  on  within  them  to  almost 
any  extent;  and  fishing  is  accordingly  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  there  being 
in'the^hole  about  1500  fishing-boats  employed,  of 
which  Lochfine  alone  employs  600;  and  the  vfthie 
of  the  fish  caught  is  stated  to  be  f^om  L.40,000  to 
L.50,000  annually. 

The  Hebrides^-^The  following  is  the  whole  ac- 
coiJUit  of  the  fisheries  of  these  numerous  islands  con^ 
tained  in  the  Agriculiural  Survey:  "  These"  (the 
fisheries),  says  Mr  Macdonald,  *'  do  not  belong  to 
an  agricultural  survey;  but  Uiey  are  of  very  es- 
sential importance  to  die  Hebrides,  and  therefore 
merit  notice  in  this  place.  They  bring  into  those 
isles  L.S00^000  a  year,  at  an  expence  perhaps  of 
L.  120,000;  that  is,  they  yield  a  clear  profit  in  mo- 
ney and  sustenance  of  L.80,000  to  the  natives. 
They  occupy,  together  with  the  kelp  manufacture^ 
2562  boau  and  vessels  of  every  description,  and  for  . 
some  months  in  the  year  10,500  sailors.  The  fen- 
able  men,  or  those  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
twenty,  being  one-fourth   of  the  population,  are 


22,762;  so  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  elective  male  rwhrr.e*. 
population  is  connected  with  the  fishery.  The  prin-  ^^.^^^-^ 
cipal  fishing  ports  are  Rothesay  in  Bute,  Stomoway 
in  Lewis,  Tobermory  in  Mull,  and  Poctnahaven  in 
Islay;  but  the  districts  of  Harris,  Bafray,  Soath 
Uist,  Skye,  and  various  other  islands,  fit  out  a  num- 
ber of  boats  annually,  or  supply  the  Clyde  buasea 
with  excellent  mariners  and  fishermen." 

Berwick, — London,  it  has  been  already  observed,  ^^gji^i^ 
receives  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  fre^li  saWpw  i^^ha. 
mon  from  the  fishery  on  the  Tweed,  that  on  the 
English  side  of  the  river  alone  giving  employment  to 
70  small  boats  and  about  dOO  fishermen.  The  va- 
lue is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  stated,  in  the  Survey 
qf  Durham,  that  the  rents  amount  to  L.  15^766  an- 
nually, and  that  so  far  back  as  1807>  the  number  of 
boxes  sent  to  London  was  8445,  of  eight  stone  eadi, 
or  67>560  stone,  which,  at  1 6s.  a  stone,  is  L.54,000, 
besides  what  is  killed  for  exportation,  *and  what  is 
sold  fredi  in  the  ne%hb6arhood.  The  salmon,  as 
they  are  caught,  are  packed  in  iee  and  sent  away  in 
the  vessels  well  known  under  the  name  of  Berwick 
smacks.  Formerlv  it  was  all  pickled  and  kitted, 
after  being  boiled,  and  sent  to  London  under  the 
name  of  Newcastle  salmon;  but  the  present  mode 
has  so  raised  the  value  of  the  fish,  asf  nearly  to  have 
banished  this  article  of  food  from  the  inhabitants  m 
the  environs  of  the  fishery,  excnit  as  an  expensive 
luxury.  Within  memory,  salted  salmon  fonncd  a 
material  article  of  economy  in  all  the  iarm^houses  of 
the  vale  of  Tweed,  insomuch  that  in-door  servants 
often  bargained  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to 
take  more  than  two  weekly  meals  of  salmon.  It 
could  then  be  bought  fresh  at  Ss.  the  abone,  of  nine- 
teen pounds  weight ;  it  is  now  never  below  128.  of- 
ten SOS.  and  sometimes  two  guineas. 

The  coast  fishery  is  not  of  very  material  import- 
ance. It  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  100  fish- 
ermen, at  eight  small  fishing  stations,  with  about  20 
boats.  The  fish-carriers,  under  the  name  oiemigers, 
purchase  and  distribute  the  white-fish,  codlings,  hi^- 
dock,  whitings,  skate,  holibut,  and  flounders,  with  a 
very  few  turbot,  into  the  inland  country,  and  often 
as  fiw  as  Edinburgh.  Cod  and  ling  are  generally 
contracted  fi^r,  by  the  season,  at  a  fixed  price,  by  the 
fish-curers,  who  either  salt  and  dry  them,  or  basrel 
them,  as  die  weather  may  serve.  The  fisheries  on 
the  coasts  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  York- 
shire, and  Lancashire,  are  not  once  adverted  to  in 
the  agricultural  surveya  of  these  counties. 

Durham. — The  salmon -fisheries  in  the  Tjme,  the 
Wear,  and  the  Tees,  are  sUted  to  hlive  declined  very 
much  of  late  years,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of 
throwing  dams  across  them,  which  prevent  the  fish 
from  getting  up  the  rivers  to  spawn. 

XtTico/it^mrf.— On  the  coast  of  this  county  the 
fisheries  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected. 
There  is  a  little  fish,  however,  in  the  east  and  west 
fens,  called  a  Stickleback,  so  numerous,  that  a  man 
has  made  4s.  a  day  by  selling  them  at  a  iMilfpenny  a 
bushel.  They  also  come  from  the  sea  into  Boston 
haven,  where  they  are  purchased  for  manure,  being 
more  powerful  than  any  other  kind  known,  even  that 
of  the  whale  reftise.     it  is  almost  nnneoessary  ta 
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Fi«herieiu  ittte  that,  in  tbis  fway  ooanty,  pik^,  cwp,  perch, 
^*wi  y  ^^  and  tench,  are  most  abundtot 

NarfolL— The  Norfolk  sorveys  take  Hule  notice 
of  the  fisheries.  It  appears  that  thesticklebacks  are 
caitght  in  immense  quantities  in  the  Lynn  river, 
about  once  in  seven  ^^ears,  and  are  purchased  for 
manure  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  or  eightpence  a  bush- 
el. It  is  mentioned,  however,  in  Kent's  Norfolk, 
that  herrings  to  the  amount  of  L^0,000  are  an- 
nually expcvted,  but  that  fish,  fiir  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants, are  neither  regularly  supplied,  nor  cheap ; 
that  the  best  fish  are  Idbsters,  soles,  and  cod ;  tlut 
the  whitings  are  small,  and  the  oysters  very  large. 

Suffolk, — Besides  the  herrinff  fishery  carried  on 
from  Lowestfiff,  by  forty  or  4%  boato  of  40  tons  each, 
the  mackerel  fishery  is  pursued  during  the  season, 
with  great  vigour.  The  value  of  this  fish,  caught  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  is  steted  to  exceed  L.10,000, 
indenendent  of  the  usual  kinds  of  white-fish  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  London  mar- 
ket, the  total  vaKie  of  the  fishings  being  not  less 
dian  L.SO,0<X>  a  year.  Most  of  the  herrings  caught 
here  are  dried  and  sent  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

jEssfor.— The  oyster-fishery  is  of  all  others  the 
most  important  to  this  county.  The  principal  sta- 
tion of  the  dredging-boats  is  at  Menea  in  Blackwa- 
ter,  wUch,  with  t&  Crouch  and  the  Coin,  are  the 
most  extoisive  breeding  rivers  in  Essex.  The  oys- 
ters are  brought  from  the  coasts  of  Hampshire,  Dor- 
set, and  other  maritiaie  ooimties,  even  as  fiir  as  Scot- 
land, and  laid  in  the  beds'  ox  It^ing*  in  the  creeks 
adjoining  those  rivers.  The.  number  of  vessels  im- 
mediately employed  in  the  dredging  for  oysters  are 
about  200,  from  IS  to  40  or  da  tons  burden  each, 
empl<^ing  fixmi  400  to  600  men  and.  boysw  The 
quantity  of  ousters  bred  and  taken  in  this  county 
and  consumed  annuaUy,  mostly  in.  Londoni  is  sup« 
posed  to  amount  to.  14^000  or  16,000  bushels.  All 
the  other  fisheries  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
coast  are  stated  to  employ  a  capital  supposed  to 
amount  from  L.(l0,000.  to  Lb60,000. 

JlfMU&iMjr.— 'This  ooonty,  having  no  fishery  of 
its  own,  but  the  very  trifling  one  afbided  by  the 
Thames,  is  infinitely  the  greatest  oonsumer  of  fish, 
an^  demands  a  latgec  supply  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
empire  tc^gether.  By  a  return  of  the  cargoes  of  fish 
brought  by  water  to  the  Billingsgate  market,  it  ap* 
pears  that,  on  an  aver^pe  of  six  yeaia  endinc  1785, 
the  number  of  eai)goea  amounted  to  1560,  and  of  fonr 
years»  ending  with  1803,  the  average  was  249*8 ;  the 
average  tonnage  being  about  50  and  the  general  ave« 
rage  of  fish  in  each  about  40  tons,  which  will  give 
nearly  100,000  tons  of  fish.  Supposing  the  quanti- 
ty brought  by  land  carriage  to  be  onfr*fifth  of  the 
other,  the  whole  weight  of  fish  brought  to  the  Lon- 
don  market,  would  amoant  to  the  enormous  quanti« 
ty  of  1S0,000  tons  a«year,  which,  supposing  the  cam 
pital  and  its  environs  to  contain  1,900,000  inhabi- 
tanU,  would  allow  200  pounds  of  fish  annually  to 
each  individual,  and,  of  course,  a  verr  oonsidendble 
civantity  must  be  dried  or  salted  fish  for  exportation, 
if  tl>e  returns  be  at  all  correct 

KentB  Susicx,  HampMre,  and  DoneL-^la  the 
Agrkidlural  Surv^  of  these  counties,  little  notioe 


is  taken  of  the  fisheries ;  in  the  fir^t  they  are  not  Fit4wner. 
mentioned.  In  Sussex,  the  produce  oi'  the  ponds  in  "smry^t^ 
carp,  tench,  and  perch  only  are  noticed,  and  even 
these,  it  would  seem,  are  monopolized  by  a  London  > 
fish-dealer.  In  the  rivers  of  Hampshire  the  salmon- 
fishery  is  carried  on,  but  to  no  gr^at  extent.  The 
little  town  of  Haroble,  on  the  More  of  the  South- 
ampton water,  has  about  twenty  sail  of  well  and  other 
boats  constancy  employed  in  fishing,  and  go  as  far 
as  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  Land's  End  for  lobsters, 
crabs,  and  craw-fish  in  the  season.  In  the  winter 
they  dredge  for  oysters,  and  for  about  a  month  caech 
vast  quantities  of  herrings  round  the  Isle  of  Wigtit, 
whose  waters  also  afford  employment  in  the  whiting, 
plaice,  prawns,  shrimps,  lobsters,  and  crabs,  with 
which  they  abound.  Southampton  market  is  gene- 
rally well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  Ports- 
mouth pretty  well,  but  not  equally  so  with  the  for- 
mer place.  The  town  of  Poole  m  Dorset  is  deeply 
engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  Along  the 
sea  coast  of  all  these  counties,  the  mackerel-iUhery 
during  the  season,  and  the  taking  €if  the  various 
kinds  of  white-fish,  especially  soles  and  whitings  ibr 
the  London  market,  and  the  supply  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  occupy  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place. 

Devonshire. — The  supply  of  salmon  in  the  waters 
of  Devon,  was  formerly  so  abundant,  that  here  too 
the  farmers,  in  hiring  ttieir  servants,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  stipulate  that  they  were  not  to  eat  salmon 
more  than  twice  a  week ;  but  the  case  Qf  late  years 
is  widely  altered  ;  the  fishery  having  fallen  off  so  as 
to  be  of  little  or  no  importance.  This  is  stated  to 
be  owing  to  a  wasteful  and  improvident  destruction 
of  the  species^  by  taking  the  young  fish  on  their  re^ 
turn  seaward  towards  the  end  of  the  year,;  no  less 
than  a  thousand  having  been  taken  in  one  week  at 
Brightley  on  the  river  Taw,  where,  and  at  Umbers 
leigh,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  young  sahnon  firy;  or 
gravellers,  to  be  given  to  the  pigs.. 

The  sea-fishery  is  conducted  with  a  considbrabl^ 
degree  of  activity  in  this  county,  Brixham  alone  hav*- 
ing  no  less  than  100  sail  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
fisheries.  They  catch  soles,  whitings,  flounders, 
gurnet,  John  Dories,  and  the  red  mmlet  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality,  which  are  sent 
off  to  Londmi,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  also  to  Plymouth 
and  Exeter,  and  the  neighbouring  tovrns ;  and  when, 
in  the  summer  season,  the  catch  is  greater  than  can 
be  disposed  of,  the  fish  are  well  cleaned,  salted,  and 
dried  m  die  sun ;  thus  prepared,  they  take  the  name 
of  buekhom,  and  are  esteemed  an  excellent  relish, 
much  sought  after  in  the  tuivy,  and  also  along  the 
French  coast. 

ConwalL^^ln  addition  to  the  different  kinds  of 
fish  which  are  taken  off  the  coast  of  Devon,  Cornwall 
has  the  advantage  of  an  annual  visit  of  vaat  shoals  of 
pilchards,  equally  abundant  for  the  space  they  cover 
with  the  shoals  m  herrings.  The  four  principal  ports 
from  which  the  pilchara  fishery  is  carried  on  are 
Fowey,  Falmouth,  Pensance,  and  St.  Ivjes.  At  Pd- 
perro,  which  is  perhaps  the  smallest  establishment, 
upwards  oi  for^  boats  and  nearly  200  fishermen  are 
engaged  inlhe  hook  and  line  fishery,  and  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  fish  taken,  is  supposed  to  i 
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Fttberiflt.  to  L.5Q00  annaaHy,  most  of  which  is  distributed  all 
■  y  ^^  over  the  country  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  by 
men  and  women  carriers.  The  markets  of  Exeter 
and  Bath^  Plymouth,  Liskeard,  Tavistock,  &c.  re- 
ceive su{^lies  from  hence ;  and  lobsters  are  deliver- 
ed to  the  Southampton  well-boats  for  London.  The 
neighbouring  poor  are  supplied  almost  all  the  year 
round  with  fresh  and  salted  pilchards.  Indeed,  the 
multitudes  which  are  taken  of  those  fish  are  enormous 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire  as  well  as  Cornwall,  be- 
tween the  months  of  July  and  September  inclusive, 
when  the  whole  line  of  coast  presents  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  activity.  The  fish  for  foreign  export  and 
winter  consumption  are  laid  up  on  shore  in  large 
stacks  or  piles,  with  layers  of  salt  between  each  row ; 
here  they  are  suffered  to  lie  for  twenty  or  thirty 
dajTS,  during  which  time  a  vast  discharge  of  j>ickle 
mixeid  with  blood  and  oil  takes  place,  all  of  which  b 
carefully  caught  in  pits  and  preserved  for  manure, 
which  is  eagerly  purchased  by.  the  farmer  and  car- 
ried away  in  ci^s.  It  is  said  that  every  pilchard 
will  dress  and  richly  manure  one  square  foot  of 
ground.  The  fish  are  then  carefully  washed  with 
sea  water,  dried  and  packed  in  hogsheads,  in  which 
'  state  they  are  sent  aproad.  The  average  value  of 
pilchiu-ds  taken  in  one  year  in  Cornwall  is  supposed 
to  be  from  L.50,000  to  L.60,000. 

Somerset. — The  salmon  and  herrttig-fisheries  of 
Porlockj  Minehead,  Watchet,  and  other  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  stated  to  have 
be^i  carried  on  to  a  considerable,  extent,  since  the 
duty  on  salt  used  for  curing  fish  for  home  consump- 
tion has  been  removed ;  and  the  increase  of  the  lat- 
ter fishery  has  been  the  means,  not  only  of  furnish- 
ing employ  during  the  winter  for  the  seamen  who 
are  engaged  in  the  lime,  stone,  and  culm  trade  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  of  providing  a  cheap  and  whole- 
some food  for  the  labouring  class  of  inhabitants. 
Fttherici  of  The  great  extent  of  coast,  washed  by  the  sea, 
Wales.  and  the  numerous  fine  streams  and  navigable  rivers 
by  which  it  is  intersected^  give  to  the  priBdjuility 
of  Wales  the  advantages  dT  a  fishery  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  those  in  Scotland.  In  South  Wales, 
Milford  Haven,  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Towy, 
and  its  branches,  the  Laughor,  the  Teivy,  and  the 
Dovy,  all  navigable,  abound  with  the  finest  salmon, 
sewin,  trout,  samlets,  &c  and  the  same  kind  of  fish 
are  equally  plentiful  in  the  twenty-two  inferioi 
streams,  which  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  coasts  of  the 
four  maritinie  counties  of  Glamorgap,  Caermarthen^ 
Pembroke,  and  Cardigan.  The  value  of  the  salmon 
sent  to  Bath  and  Bristol  fiom  Monmouth  alone,  the 
produce  of  the  Wye,  Usk,  and  Rumney,  is  said  to 
exceed  L.4000  annually,  exclusive  of  what  is  con« 
sumed  in^e  county.  The  sea  affords  them  annual 
shoals  of  herrings,  which,  with  potatoes,  is  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  sustenance  for  the  poor.  They 
first  appear  in  the  bay  of  Cardigan  towards  tlie 
middle  of  September,  just  as  the  h^est  is  finished. 
The  other  sea  fish  are  ood,  haddocks,  whitings,  skate, 
lay,  turbot,  plaice,  flounders,  soles,  mullets,  gur« 
nards,  mackerel,  dories,  shad,  &c  Shell-fish  of  all 
kinds  are  most  abundant,  and  in  varioua  parts  of 
MOford  Haven  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  oysters  of 
superior  excellence.   ,  Those  of  Tenby  and  other 


parts  of  the  coast  are  of  enormous  mse,  but  of  ia^  Fishcri««. 
rior  quality  to  those  taken  in  Milford  Haven.  ^*  ■»  »^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sewin  is  a  fish  pe- 
culiar to  South  Wales,  and  is  not  found  in  any  nver 
east  of  the  Wye,  or  north  of  the  Teivy,  but  frequents 
all  the  intermediate  rivers,  which  they  visit  annually 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  continue  in  seasoa 
till  the  end  of  August,  weighing  from  U  to  4  or  5 
lbs.  each.  The  samlet  is  a  snmll  fish  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  frequents  all  the  rivers  in  which 
salmon  and  trout  are  found ;  and  it  has  b^en  con- 
cluded, from  the  circumstanee  of  a  fiemale  sankt 
being  utterly  unknown,  that  they  are  the  hybrid  c^- 
spring  of  the  female  salmon  and  the  male  trout.  A» 
an  article  of  food,  they  are  exoeUent  when  fried, 
potted,  or  pickled. 

In  North  Wales,  the  sea  fish  are  of  the  same  de- 
scri()tion  as  those  of  the  southern  coast;  and  the 
herring  fishery  in  the  bay  of  Caemawon  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  flourishing  in  all  Wsles;  but  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  the  distance  by  sea  firam  any  great 
market,  check  the  demand  for  fish,  and  disooarage 
the  people  from  following  the  oeoopation.  A  good 
roa€i  from  Caernarvon  into  Shropshire,  taopen  a  di- 
rect and  speedy  oonVeyanoe  to  the  heart  ef  £ngland, 
where  sea-fish  is  scarcely  known  to  nine^tenths  of 
the  community,  would  be  the -means  of  increasing 
the  demand  for  this  palatdl>le  and  wholesome  food, 
of  which  the  supply,  along  the  extensive  coast  of 
North  Wales,  is  mexhaustibla 

The  sea^coasts  of  Ireland  are  as  abundant,  and  (rah  Fub- 
perhaps  more  so,  in  every  valuable  ^lecies  of  £abj  as^'^ 
those  of  Great  Britain.  Its  numerona  bays,  creeks, 
inlets,  lakes,  and  rivers,  swarm  with  them.  It  is  vi- 
sited annually  by  vast  shoals  of  herrings,  and  the 
banks  near  its  shores  are  well  stored  with  excellent 
cod,  hake,  andling,  equal  in  all  leapeots  to  those 
cauglrt  on  the  banka  of  Newftssodlaiid.  With  the 
westerly  winds,  which  may  be- reckoned  %o  blow  fiat 
nincf  months  in  the  year,  the  produce  of  these  fi^ 
erles  misht  always  be  sent  to  ready  maitets  at  Bath, 
Bristol,  li veroool,  and  other  great  towns  on  the  wes^ 
ern  uad  southern  coasts  of  England;  yet,  either 
from  indolence,  want  of  inchnation,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  want  of  capital,  and  most  of  all  from 
want  of  proper  r^ulations,  the  Irish  have  hitherto 
done  little  more  than  procure  from  their  fisheries  a 
scanty  supply  for  the  chief  tow«s,  and  the  familiea 
of.  those  who  are  resident  near  the  coast  It  would 
seem,  indeed>  that  the  Irish  have  not  much  taste  for 
a  seafaring  life,  few  of  their  jroung  men  volunteering 
£oT  the  navy,  while  they  go  m  shosls  into  the  army ; 
and  those  few  who  follow  the  occupation  of  fisher- 
men are  so  much  prejudiced  in  favour-of  theur  own 
clumsy  methods  of  proceeding,  as  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  improvement.  It  is  stated  by  Mr  Whate- 
ly,  in  his  liinis  Jor  the  ImprweiMnt  of  the  Irish 
Fis/iery,  that,  when  the  trammel  net  was  attempted 
to  be  introduced,  by  which,  in  a  couple  of  hows, 
more  fish  miffht  be  taken  than  with  their  hookers  in 
a  whole  night,  such  was  the  prejudice  against  this 
new  mode  of  fishing,  that  the  crews  of  the  hookers, 
alarmed  at  the  supposed  diminutron  of  their  profit 
by  the  increased  supply,  combined  together  along 
the  whole  cgest^  and  destroyed  the  trammel  nets 
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Fisherwi.  wherefCT  thcy  were  discoyered.    There  is,  however, 
"^^y^^^  a  species  of  trail  not  commonly  made  use  of,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Mitchell,  is  hi^ly 
injurious  to  the  Insh  fisheries. 

*'  The  common  method  of  fishing  in  this  manner 
on  tiie  coast," 'says  this  author,  ^  is  with  what  they' 
call  a  beam-trail,  or  trail,  which  consists  of  a  large 
beam,  or  pole,  generally  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  long,  headra  at  both  ends  with  large  flat  pieces 
of  timber,  which  resemble  the  wheels  of  a  common 
cart;  except  that,  instead  of  being  round,  like  them, 
they  are  rather  semidrcular,  or  resembling  a  heart 
cut  in  two,  lengthways.  They  are  shod,  like  the 
wheels  of  A  cart,  with  iron.  To  this  beam  the  tnul 
net  or  bag  is  fixed,  and  at  each  end  ropes  are  fas- 
tened^ by  the  help  of  which  the  groand  is  entirely 
swept  so  clean,  that  I  have  been  assured  a  fisher- 
man will  venture  to  throw  his  knife  or  any  other 
such  small  matter  overboard,  in  thirty  or  forty  fkthom 
water,  and  readily  take  it  up  again ;  and  thus  the 
groand  is  swept  clean  for  a  considerable  tract ;  at 
every  put,  as  they  call  it,  the  boat  commonly  sailing 
a  mile,  or  perhaps  a  league,  belbre  tibe  bag  and  beam 
are  hauled  up. 

''  It  has  great  inconveniencies;  for,  Isi,  It  sweeps 
and  tears  away  all  the  sea  plants,  moss,  herring-grass, 
&c.  which  some  fish  feed  on,  making  those  species  to 
seek  elsewhere  lor  food.  2iffy,  It  disturbs  -and  af- 
frights the  larger  kinds  offish,  as  cod,'Kng,  &c.  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  pursued  by  larger  fish  of  prey. 
And,  Sdfy,  which  is  worse  than  all,  these  beam  nets, 
and  others  of  the  kind  which  are  dragged'  along  the 
ground,  tear  awa^,  disturb,  and  blend  up  the  spawn 
of  many  kinds  of  profitable  fish,  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner ;  and  often  many  hogsheads  of  their  spawn  are 
drawn  up  in  the  trail  bags,  in  whidi  may  be  distinct* 
ly  seen  several  thousand  embryos  of  young  fish." 

Under  proper  regulations,  the  Irish  herring.fishery 
would  no  doubt  equal,  if-  not  exceed,  that  (^  North 
Britain.  At  present  no  pains  are  bestowed  in  the 
salting  and  gutting  of  them,  fn  some  parts  of  the 
coast,  they  are  thrown  into  holes  dug  in  the  earth, 
and  there  salted,  from  whence  they  are  sent  in  bulk 
to  C!ork,  and  other  places,  to  be  put  into  barrels. 
Loch  Swilly  is  one  of  the  principal  bays  ibr  the  her- 
ring-fishery. The  salmon-fisheries  in  tibeNorth  of  Ire- 
land might  be  rendered  very  valuaMe.  That  of  Cole- 
raine  is,  perhaps,  the  most  jmductive;  five  hundred  to 
nearly  a  thousand'fish  being  Sometimes  taken  at  a  sin- 
gle draught.  They  aremostlypickled  for  exportation. 
ri»faeriet  of  If  the  information  be  correct  which  is  stated  by 
Ujeiiieof  Mr  Frjiser,  in  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourablt 
*°'  Charles  Abitot^  nothing  can  more  strongly  exemplify 
the  beneficial  efiects  arising  from  the  me  use  of  salt 
without  being  subiect  to  bomb,  pains,  or  penalties, 
than  those  derived  from  the  privilege  granted  by 
Parliament  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to 
import  salt  firom  England  duty  f^,  not  only  for 
coring  fish,  but  for  all  other  domestic  purposes.  <'  In 
the  year  1784,"  says  Mr  Fraser,  «  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  €b»  revenue  and  fisheries  of  diat 
island.  I  found  that,  at  that  period,  without  boun« 
ties  on  th^r  boats,  or  the  tonnage  of  their  fishing 
amacks,  or  any  premiums  other  than  the  iVee  use  of 
salt,  they  carried  on  a  most  extensive  fishery,  which 


employed  2500  seamen.  In  the  absence  of  the  her-  Fisherwi. 
rings,  the  fishermen  supplied  the  consumption  of  the  ^^—'y^*^ 
island  in  great  abundance  with  white  fish  ;  the  agri- 
culture was  greatly  increased,  and  the  population 
consisted  of  30,000  souls,  having  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  in  fifteen  years."  It  fur- 
ther appears,  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  cf 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Fisheries  in  1798,  that 
their  boats  had  increased,  both  in  number  and  size; 
that  from  a  burden  of  ten  or  twelve  tons,  they  had 
now  advanced  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  tons,  of 
which  the  number  exceeded  S50,  each  employing 
seven  or  eight  men;  that  they  had,  besides,  fh>m 
forty  to  fif^  fishing  smacks,  from  twenty  to  forty 
tons  each,  the  whole  employing  upwards  of  3000 
seamen,  which  were  then  eq|ual  to  the  number  of 
men  and  boys  employed  in  the  whole  of  the  bosa 
fishery  of  Scotland,  supported  by  bounties  to  the  ex-> 
tent  of  L.20,000  a-year. 

The  fish  which  we  have  said  to  be  next  of  import-  Foreign 
ance  to  tfie  herring  in  pomt  of  value,  is  perhaps  not^i*h«ri«»» 
inferior  to  it  in  point  of  numbers.  Like  it,  too,  the 
cod  is  supposed  to  be  migratory,  thooffh  confined 
chiefljr  within  the  limits  of  44»  or  45s  and  68®  or  70^ 
of  latitude,  and  is  found  generally  on  banks  covered 
with  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  and  the  deeper 
the  water  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  fish.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  great  Mnka  of  Newibund- 
land,  those  near  Ireland,  the  coast  of  Norway,  the 
Orkney,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  other  banks 
in  the  North  Sea,  the  principal  of  which  are  the- 
Wellbank,  the  Doggerbank,  and  the  Broad-forties, 
ore  resorted  to  as  the  most  favourable  spots-  fbr  the 
cod-^fishery.  Of  all  others,  however,  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
Newfoundland  are  nrost  esteemed,  and  are,  in  con-  '*?^  ***•"" 
sequence,  the  general  fishing  grounds  of  all  Euro-"***" 
pean  nations,  more  especially  the  English  and 
French.  Formerly  the  rortuguese  were  the  great 
fishers  on  those  bjanks,  and  had  their  establishments 
on  shore,  but  their  fishery,  like  their  commerce,  fell 
with  the  fall  of  their  naval  power;  and  they  are  now 
content  to  buy  their  fish  in  their  own  ports,  brought 
thither  by  ships  belonging  to  foreigners.  The  Dutch 
have  also  for  many  years  abandon^  a  fishery  which' 
they  found  less  profitable  than  that  nearer  home. 
Indeed,  so  jealous  were  we  once  of  the  Dutch  fishing 
on  die  Banks  €i  Newfoundland,  that  Sir  WiUiam 
Monson,  in  his  treatise  of  the  fishery,  cautions  the  go- 
vernment to  beware  of  letting  them  in ;  '*  for,"  says 
he, ''  they  are  like  a  serpent  that  never  stings  so 
deadly  as  when  it  bites  without  hissing."  The  French, 
by  the  treaty  of  1763  with  Great  Britain,  were  limit* 
ed  in  their  fisheries  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon :  and  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  same  treaty,  agreed  to  abandon  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  altogether. 

Since  that  time,  however,  a  more  formidable  rival 
to  the  British  fishery  has  started  up  in  that  of  the 
Americans,  who,  of  late  years,  haVe  prosecuted  the 
cod^fishery  with  great  vigour,  and  with  advantages 
which  the  Enfflish,  with  thepossession  of  Newfound- 
land, are  unable  to  command;  owing,  in  a  ^reat  de- 
gree, to.  the  regulations  by  which  this  ancient  pos- 
session of  the  Brith^  empire  has  till  very  lately  been 
governed. 
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In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Ex» 
'  peditncy  of  AdoaUng  Certain  Measures  fir  the  En^ 
couragement  or  Extension  rf  the  Newfoundland  Fish^ 
erjf,  supposed  to  have  been  t^ritten  by  the  Secretary 
of  Lora  Gambler,  when  Governor  of  that  island,  it  is 
stated,  that,  in  the  year  1805,  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  American  fishery  amounted  to 
ab<mt  1500,  carding  about  10,000  men,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  nsh  caught  by  them  amounted  to 
800,000  or  900,000  quintals,  while  the  whole  pro* 
duce  of  the  British  Newfoundland  fisherv  of  that 
year  did  not  exoeed  500,000  quintals;  and  that  the 
number  of  vessels  and  men  employed  did  not  amount 
to  one>half  of  that  employed  by  the  Americans. 

The  causes  assigned  for  this  increasing  success 
on  the  one  hand,  «nd  falling  off  on  Ihe  other,  are  as 
follow  :  The  New  England  fishery,  in  all  its  branches, 
is  carried  on  by  shares,  each  man  having  a  propor- 
tion of  his  own  catch,  and  few  or  none  being  hired 
as  servants  on  wages.  By  this  mode  the  fisherman's 
interest  being  proportioned  to  his  industry,  he  is  ac- 
tuated to  labour  by  the  most  powerful  incentive. 
The  American  fishermen  are  remarkable  for  their 
activity  and  enterprise,  and  not  less  so  for  their  so- 
briety and  frugality;  and,  in  order  to  be  as  independ- 
ent as  possible  on  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  each  fish- 
erman victuals  himself  and  the  crew  take  it  in  turns 
to  manage  and  cater  for  the  rest.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  men^  provisions,  and  every  other 
article  of  outfit,  are  procured  upon  much  better 
terms  in  the  United  States  than  m  Greiit  Britain. 
But  the  English  fidiermen  must  not  only  lay  in  a 
large  stock  of  provisions  out  and  home  at  a  dear 
rate,  but  must  also  carry  out  with  them  a  number 
of  persons  to  assist  in  the  fishery,  who,  consequently, 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness  on  the  passage  out  and 
home ;  for  the  laws  by  which  the  colony  was  held 
were  such  as  almost  to  forbid  residency,  and  those 
who  did  reside  had  no  power  of  internal  legislation; 
they  were  restrained  from  erecting  the  necessary 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  servants;  they 
were  prohibited  from  enclosing  and  cultivating  the 
land,  beyond  the  planting  of  a  few  potatoes ;  and 
fiom  the  importation  of  provisions  fivm  the  Utiited 
States,  except  only  on  such  conditions  as  were 
not  calculated  to  afford  the  residents  mudi  relief. 
**  From  a  systepn,"  savs  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
above  mentioned, ''  the  first  object  of  which  is  to 
withhold  thatprinciple  of  internal  legislation,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  to. the  good  govern- 
ment of  every  community,  which  restrains  the  build- 
ing of  comfortable  dwelhngs  in  a  climate  exposed  to 
the  most  inclement  winter,  which  prohibits  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  for  food,  and  restricts  the  im- 
portation of  it  from  the  only  market  to  which  the 
inhabitants  have  the  power  to  go,*— from  sudi  a  sys- 
tem it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
foundland are  not  able  to  maintain  a  competition 
against  the  American  fishermen." 

Durinff  the  late  war,  however,  when  France  was 
oompletely  driven  out  of  her  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
St  Laweence,  and  the  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon,  the  British  and  the  resident  fisheries  about 
equalled,  in  the  amount  of  fish  taken,  that  <^  the  A- 
mericans  in  the  same  quarter;  who  enqdoyed,  ia  Uie 


year  1819,  about  1500  vessels  carrying  eadi  ten 
men,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  the  enormous  number 
of  15,000  men  employed  in  this  branch  of  trade 
alone.  The  English  merchants  of  London  akid  Poole 
complain,  and  not  without  apparent  good  grounds, 
of  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  America  en- 
joyed at  Neivfoundland  ;  in  being  permitted  to  cure 
and  dry  her  fish  oih,  shore;  nvliich  privileges,  granted 
no  doubt  on  an  expectation  that  such  a  liberal  pro- 
ceeding would  have  paved  the  way  to  areciprocal 
friendly  conduct  on  her  part,  became  a  source  of 
gross  abuses  and  of  unwarrantable  claims.  By  the 
assembling  together  of  numerous  fleets,  they  interrupt- 
ed the  occupatiocis  of  our  residenta;  they  destroyed 
their  nets,  enticed  away  their  serrants,  smiMgled  in- 
to the  colony  cofiee,  tea,  spirits^  tobacco,  India  goods, 
and  other  articles  of  contraband,  undersold  the  in- 
habitants in  stores  and  provisions,  and  added  insult- 
ing and  abusive  language  to  their  manifokl  injuries. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Uniteci  States 
have  been  re-admitted,  by  a  conv«ation,  to  all  their 
former  privileges  of  curing  and  drying  their  fish  on 
the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland;  but  under 
certain  modifications,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prevent 
those  abuses  which  «;xisted  in  a  flagrant  degree  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  The  Great  Bank,  from  its  distanoe 
from  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  is  of  course  fi:ee 
to  all  the  world ;  .but  the  fishery  can  only  be  success- 
fully carried  on  by  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  shore,  and  the  nearer  to  the 
shore  that  the  fish  are  tak^i,  the  more  advantageous 
is  it  to  the  fishermen.  The  Americans,  being  re- 
strained foom  fishiiu^  within  certain  limits,  and  ha- 
ving the  privilege  ofcurinff  and  drying  their  fish  on- 
ly at  certain  spots  on  the  shore,  labour  under  a  com- 
parative disadvantage  with  us  in  this  respect,  which 
serves  to  balance  the  advantage  they  possess  over  us 
in  others.  Under  this  convention,  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  are  at  liberty  to  take  fish,  in  com- 
mon with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Migesty,  on 
that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramean  Is- 
lands, from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks^  from  Mount  Jc^y, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Labador,  to  and  through 
the  strait  of  Bellisle,  and  thence  northerly  indefi- 
nitely along  the  coast ;  and  they  are  at  liberty,  also, 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  nart  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  di  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be 
settled,  they  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  dry  and  cure 
fish  at  such  portion,  without  a  previous  a^preement 
with  the  inhabitants  or  proprietors ;  and,  in  consi- 
deration of  these  privileges,  tlie  United  States  re- 
nounce, on  their  part,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed 
or  claimed  by  their  subjects,  to  take,  dry^  or  cure 
fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  with- 
in the  above-mentioned  limits ;  but  may  be  admitted 
to  such  bajrs  and  harbours,  for  the  purpoae  of  wood- 
ing, waterings  or  repairing  damages  only.    The  mcr* 
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Fisherief.  chants  of  Poole^  and  others  concerned  in  the  fishery^ 
*— ^Y^*^  complain  of  this  treaty ;  but  it  iippears  to  be  •well 
calculated  to  prevent  those  disputes  and  abuses  which 
before  existed^  and  which  would  probably  have  in- 
terrupted thp  harmony  so  desirable  to  be  preserved 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  importance  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland^  on  the  coast  of  Labrador^  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence^  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
nay  be  conceived,  from  a  memorial  of  the  commit- 
tee  of  merchants  trading  to  Newfoundland,  address- 
ed, in  1814,  to  Lord  Liverpool;  in  .which  it  cs  sta- 
ted, that  the  catch  of  the  jfrench  was  generally  es- 
timated, at  the  least,  at  300,000  quintals;  that  the 
Americans  had  reached,  in  1811,  nearly  1,000,000 
quintals,  besides  fish-oil  and  other  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sea ;  and  that  the  English  fishery,  du- 
ling  the  American  war,  had  increased  to  a  degree 
equal  to  the  most  tonguine  expectations ;  the  export 
of  dried  cod  alone,  for  the  year  1818,  having  amount- 
ed to  946,102  qtiintals,  which  exceeded  the  ship- 
ment of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly  800,000  quin- 
tals, or  one-third  of  the  catch  of  the  whole  fishery, 
with  a  proportionate  increase  in  cod-oil,  seal-skins, 
seal-oil^  sdlmon,  &c.  amounting  in  value  to  -above 
L.  1,500,000  sterling;  employing  in  its  transport  to 
different  markets  at  least  75,000  tons  of  British 
^pping,  and  5000  seamen,  independent  of  die  per- 
sons actually  employed  in  catching  uid  curing  the 
fish;  and  returning  to  England  upward»af  L.2,000,000 
sterling. 

These  advantages,  Jiowever,  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  continue,  since  the  re-admission  ^f  the 


French  and  the  Americans,  both  of  whom,  it  i«  to  Fiihtriet. 
be  feared,  will  be  able  to  undersell  our  fishermen  in  ^•■"V""^ 
the  foreign  markets ;  the  former  from  a  considerable 
bounty  being  given  by  government  on  the  fish  caught 
and  cured  on  the  Banks  of  Newfpundland ;  and  the 
latter  from  their  nearness  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and 
cheapness  of  the  outfit  It  has,  indcid,  been  ques- 
tioned by  political  economists,  whether  it  would  not 
be  greatly  advantageous  to  the  national  interests,  if 
Jthe  capital  employed  in  the  ^distant  possession  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  fisheries  tsontiguous  to  i^ 
were<  engaged  wholly  in  the  fishery  on  Sie  banks  of 
our  own  seas,  and  those  of  Iceland  and  the  coast  of 
Norway,  which  are  so  much  nearer  home.  New- 
foundland, however,  in  spite  of  all  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  it,  has  risen  into  a  colony  of  toe  much 
importance  to  be  abandoned ;  and  its  growing  pro- 
sperity depends  so  much,  it  may  be  said  indeed  solei- 
ly,  on  the  fishery,  that  the  residents,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  America,  will  always  be  able  to  carry  it  on 
indeqpendent  of  England.  Much  of  late  has,  in  &ct, 
been  done  'to  better  the  condition  «f  the  colonists, 
and  more  will  be  required.  Among  other  things,  a 
resident-govern<v  has  been  appoint^,  so  that  the  in- 
habitants are  not  left  for  a  great  portioa  of  the  year, 
as  beretofoi:e,  to  administer  justice  among  them- 
selves, which  was  usually  done  in  his  absence  by  a 
surrogate,  with  a  salary  •  of  L.60  a-year,  and  maffis- 
trates,  whose  occupations  are  in  some  way  or  ouer 
c6nnected  with  the  fishery. 

The  nature,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  'from 
Newfoundland,  will  be  seen  fiY>m  the  following  Ta- 
ble: 


EstinuUe  of  the  Value  of  the  ExpoHsfrom  Newfoundland  between  OieUth  of  October  1801,  and  the  lOih  of  October  1802/  dUtm^ 
guishing  the  Countries  to  which  ihey  mere  sent,  and  the  RemiHances  proceeding  therefrom  to  Great  Britain. 


Fish, 


318,396  Qdintals  to  Forei^  Earope,  at 
60,230  ^.........i*.^  British  Europe, 

«7i725   ^ ,.,,.  West  Indies,       . 

14,784  ..«»..«...^  United  States, 


25  iifr  Quintal,  897,996    0  0 

18  ^    .......^  M,215  18  a 

18 60,952  10  0 

18 18,806  12  0 


Ronittad  to  the  United  Klagdom,  dcher 
direcdyf  or  tlixoa^  Foreign  Eoiopc* 

L.      t. 

897,995  0 
54,215  18 


461,144 


Oil,       .  2,796  Tuns, 

Salmon,  4,033  Tiercel, 

^eal  Skins,  36.000 

Fuis,      •  Talue 


Britiah^uiope, 
Various, 
Great  Britain, 
Ditto, 


L.29  10   0  «fr  Ton 

72    6    OTieioe, 

4    0  4)  each 


Fish, 


Oil, 
Salmon, 


Total  value  at  the  Shipping  Prioeio  the  lalaBd,       L&613,^79  12    6 
Freight  and  Insurance. 


t»,9lD    0  0          .          .           .  62,910  '8 

14,619  12  6  mj  one  half  to  Gr.  Britain,  7,809  16 

7,200    0  0            .          .  7.200    0 

1.980    0  0          .           .          «  1,980    0 

Ii.631,610  14 


818,896  Quintals  to  Fordcn  Europe,  at 


Sealskins,    ^,000 


60,289 

67,725 

14,786   

2,796  Tuns, 
4,083  Tiercea, 


Britiah  EuropiB, 
West  Indies, 
•United  SUtes, 
British  Europe, 
Various, 
British  £uxQpe, 


Ii.D 
0 


O^Qnintal, 

O/wr  Tun, 
0  10    0  per  Tieree, 
0    0    0  say 


47,759    8  0 

4,51718  0 

6,079    7  6 

730    4  0 

7,689    0  0 

2,016  10  0  lav  one  hslf  to  Or. 

900    0  0  . 


Insurance,  say  5  per  cenU 


1^681,881    0    6 
84,940  10    3 


This  sum  may  be  aisuzed  as  the  lowest  ?alae  at  msrkety     ^716,821  10    9 


47,759    8 
4,517  18 


7,689    0 

1,008    5 

900    0. 


L.593,485    0 
29,874    6 

Li623yl59  10 


U6l,874,  lis.  paid 

for  irei^t  on  inipe 

owncid  and  fitted  out 

•  in  Gr.  Brit,  cleared 

out  from  Neivfound- 

land  for  British  and 

Forrign  Europe,  ris. 

Sfipa,       228 

Tons,    28,132 

Uen,      1,775 


Deduct  tbe  valueoffiireifinl 
salt,  say  12,000  tons,  atV   12^  « 
Ifcl-per  ton,  ) 

IxnrestValaeoflmportsaDdfiflmittaiiceifiomtheNewibttiidhBidfid^  L.611,150  10 
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Fi»h»)es.       But  the  following  statement,  taken  from  official    vanced  and  advancing  state  of  the  fisheries  of  New-  rnheiK^. 
s^i^Y^w/  documents,  as  the  returns  of  the  two  years,  ending    foundl^nd,  and  of  the  colony.  "^"^y^^ 

the  10th  October  1814  and  1815,  will  show  the  ad- 


Northern 

Whalc- 

Fitbcry* 


In  1814. 


6. 


S. 
10. 

11, 


Number  of  fishing  ships,  European  and  island  bank- 
ers,  ships  from  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  the  West  India 
and  stationary  vessels. 

Burthen  of  the  above  mentioned  ships. 

Number  of  men  belonging  to  them. 

Number  of  boats  kept  by  the  fishing  ships,  bye- 
boat  men  and  inhabitants,  .        . 

Number  of  men  employed  in  the  fishery  and  trade 
in  ships  and  boats,  and  as  shoremen. 

Quintals  of  fish  cauffht  and  cured  by  the  fishing- 
^ips,  bankers,  and  boats. 

Exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  British 
Eurojpe,  the  West  Indies,  British  America,  and 
the  Brazils,  .... 

Tierces  of  salmon  cured  and  sent  to  British  and 
foreign  markets,  .  .  .         . 

Tuns  of  train  oil  made  by  the  fishing  ships. 

The  numlier  of  seal  skins  taken. 

Tuna  of  seal  oil  made. 


In  1815. 


Difference 
in  one  year. 


Number  of  the 
892  description, 

107,998  tons  Of  the  same, 
6,966         Number  of  the 

8,241         Number  of  the 

19»295         Number  of  the 

865,132         The  same, 

947,811         The  same, 

5,495  The  same, 

4,126  The  same, 

110,275  The  same,      . 

1,263  The  same. 


same 

1,036 

.       127,582 

same,    7,981 


,     3,518 
same,  22,167 
866,580 

1,180,661 


3,752 

4,298 

121,182 

1,S97 


Increase. 

144 

19,584 
1,014 

277 

2,872 

.     1,448 

232,850 

327 

172 

11,007 

184 


The  price  of  cod  fish  is,  per  quintal,  from  158.  to 
25s.;  oi£  salmon,  from  65s.  to  80s.  the  tierce;  of 
train  oil,  from  L.26  to  L.34  the  tun,  and  seal  oil 
generally  about  L.36  the  tun.  In  1814  the  number 
of  passengers  that  went  over  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  Jersey,  amounted  to  2800;  in  1815,  they  were 
6735.  In  1814,  the  population  of  residents  amount* 
ed  to  35,952;  in  1815,  to  40,568.  In  1814,  the 
summer  inhabitants  were  45,718;  in  1815,  they 
were  55,284.  The  number  of  houses  on  the  whole 
island  was  about  5000,  and  the  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation  about  6OOO. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  information  which  Alfred 
is  said  to  have  received  from  Octer,  the  Norwegians 
were  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery  so  early  as  the 
year  890.  The  story,  however,  is  not  very  probable. 
The  first  people  known  to  carry  it  on  as  a  regular 
occupation  were  the  Biscayans,  who,  when  the  £ng« 
lish  first -embarked  in  this  fishery,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  di  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  always  engaged  as  part  of  the  crew» 
It  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Russian  and 
the  East'  India  Company  for  some  years,  but  with 
no  great  success ;  sufficient,  however,  to  induce  the 
Dutch  to  attempt  it.  After  them  came  the  Danes, 
the  Hambur^hers,  and  the  French,  all  of  whom 
were  finally  driven  out,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  Dutch. 
At  this  time  the  whales  were  so  plentiful  in  all  the 
bays  of  Spitzbergen,  that  the  practice  .then  was  to 
boil  the  ou  on  shore;  but  when,  in  process  of  time, 
these  large  fish  became  more  scarce,  or  were  scared 
firom  the  shore,  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at  a  di&« 
tance  from  the  land,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  bring  home  the  solid  blubber  in  casks,  This'cir-i 
cumstanoe  was  a  farther  discouragement  to  the  Eng« 
lish  merchants,  who,  for  more  th^  a  century,  relin- 
quished the  whale-fishery  altosether.  The  South 
Sea  Company,  however,  revived  it  in  the  early  part 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Parliament  granted 
^  bounty  of  208.  per  ton  on  all  British  ships  of  200 
tons  and  upwards,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
to  40s.  jper  ton.  This,  however,  by  26th  Geo.  III. 
was  again  reduced  to  30$.,  but  several  encourage- 
ments were  added  for  the  prosecution  of  the  whide- 
fishery  by  able  and  expert  seamen.  The  harpoonei$, 
the  llne-managers,  and  the  boat«steerers,  were  not 
only  protected  from  impress  during  the  voyage,  but 
were  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coal  and  coasting 
trade  unmolested  in  the  winter  months,  with  other 
privileges  granted  by  that  and  subsequent  acts. 

The  decnne  of  the  Dutch  whale-fishery  kept  pace 
with  the  decline  of  their  herring-fishery;  and  from 
the  same  cause,  the  decline  of  their  maritime  power, 
which  had  reciprocally  supported  each  other.  The 
English  now  began  to  cany  on  the  fishery  with  sreat 
vigour  on  both  sides  of  Greenland,  so  as  to  make  it 
an  object  of  great  national  importance,  both  as  a 
nursery  for  excelletit  seamen,  and  as  a  source  of 
public  wealth.  On  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
the  owners  of  ships  employed  in  the  northern  whale- 
fishery,  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  the  Dutch 
and  French  reviving  the  fisheiy,  but  more  so  at  the 
opening  of  the  ports  on  the  continent,  put  forth  a 
statement  of  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  fishery, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  7500  men  and  boys 
are  employed  in  it  as  sailors ;  that,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  owners  are  required  to  take  six  appren- 
tices for  each  ship  of  300  tons,  by  which  about  9OO 
youths  are  constantly  training  for  the  future  service 
of  the  country,  and,  that  about  200  of  them  com- 
plete the  term  of  their  servitude  every  year,  when, 
such  as  are  not  boat-steerers,  barpooners,  or  line- 
managers,  become  liable  to  serve  in  the  navy ;  that 
not  less  than  800  men  are  also  taken  annually  from 
employments  on  land,  or  from  the  river  trade,  most 
of  whom,  after  two  years,  are  competent  to  serve  in 


Ft^hcfics.  his  Majesty's  niavy;   whom,  with 
^-^Y*"^  ^^^  unprotected  seamen  employed,  make  a  total  of 
4000  effective  men  subject  to  impressment 

It  is  further  stated  by  the  owners,  that  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  no  less  than  148  valuable  ships, 
comprising  50,000  tons,  and  engaging  a  capital  of 
L.2,000,000,  were  employed  in  the  Greenland  and 
Davis'  Straits  fishery;   that  the  provisions  for  the 
voyage  amount  to  about  L.600  for  each  ship,  form- 
ing a  total  of  L.90,000,  wholly  furnished  from  our 
own  markets,  affording  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  various  descriptions  of  trades- 
men through  whose  hands  the  provisions  are  sup- 
plied,- that  the  whole  produce,  therefore,  of  the  fish- 
ery may  be  considered  as  gain  to  the  country. 
,      As,  however,  foreign  ships  may  be  sent  to  the 
^hery  on  more  moderate  terms  than  the  English 
t»n  supply  theirs,  and  as  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  offered  considerable  bounties  to  ships  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  northern  fisheries,  all  heme  appears  to 
iie  cut  off,  that  Englishmen  will  ever  be  again  per- 
mitted to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  foreign  mar- 
kets with  whale  oil,  but  must  look  to  the  consump-' 
tion  of  Great  Britain  alone  in  future.     It  is  there- 
€oTe  suggested  by  the  ship-owners,  as  some  relief 
that   the  enormous  quantity  of  foreign  rape-seed, 
-which  has  recently  been  imported  into  this  country, 
nearly  duty  free,  should  be  checked ;  and  that,  by 
laying  a  sufficient  duty  on  the  importation  of  this 
article,  the  protection  of  government  would  be  be- 
neficially extended  at  once  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  British  agriculturist,  and  the  relief  of  the  Green- 
land trader.     No  reasonable  objection,  it  is  stated, 
-can  be  ma4e  to  sudi  a  measure,  unless  from  a  mis- 
taken apprehension  with  r^ard  to  its  effects  on  the 
price  of  woollen  cloths;  which  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  a  duty  of  L.12  per  last  on  foreign^  rape-seed 
would  not  occasion  an  advance  of  more  than  about 
one  farthing  and  a  half  per  vard  on  narrow  cloths  ; 
and  that,  in  fine  cloths,  Gallipol  oil  alone  is  used. 
This  appears  to  be  reasonable  enough ;  but  the  own- 
^ers  of  the  whale-fishing  ships  had  anotlier  and  a  more 
formidable  rival  in  the  market  in  ^e  lighting  of  the 
etreets  of  London  and  other  great  towns  with  Gas. 
ft  was  stated,  that  for  every  three  parishes  in  the 
metropolis  thus  lighted,  five  whole  c^^s  would  be 
thrown  outof  employ ;  and  that  if  sJl  the  parishes  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southw«rk,  should  be  so 
lighted,  it  nrast  entirdy  put  an  end  to  a  trade  which 
emplovs    10,000    seamen,    2000  apprentices,    and 
leOOO  landsmen,  training  constantly  to  the  sea,  and 
which    affords   occupation  to   100,009  individuals. 
The  Gas  Compam  say,  6n  the  other  hand,  that 
the  eacpenditore  of  coal  will  amply  compensate,  in 
a  national  point  of  vi^w,  for  any  loss  the  Gre^i- 
land  trade  may  sustain,  by  the  additional  quantity 
of  shipping  employed  in  bringing  the  coal  to  the 
m^opolis.    This,  however,  is  an  exaggerated  state- 
inent ;  but  as  Whale-oil  is  now  employed  for  so  many 
more  purposes  than  fi^rmerly,  and  even  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  gas,  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  even 
if  general,  wHl  pediBbly  not  injure  the  fishery  to  any 
great  extent ;  though  the  lighting  of  shops  and  pri- 
vate houses,  should  the  practice  become  ^neral. 
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the  apprentices    miist  seriously  injure  the  Scmth  Sea  fishery,  as  spcnn  Fi»beriet. 


was  very  commonly  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  state  of  the  Northern  Whale-Fishery  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  number  of 
fish  and  produce  of  oil,  brought  by  the  shins  of  the 
several  ports  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Greenland 
and  Davis'  Straits  Fishery,  in  the  year  1814: 


Sbipf. 

FUh. 

OiL 

58 

HuU, 

.697 

7326 

20 

London, 

367 

2981 

1 

Lynn, 

25 

187 

1 

Grimsby, 

7 

85 

8 

Whitby, 

172 

1381 

5 

Newcastle, 

49 

628 

2 

Berwick, 

16 

178 

lOLeith,         .             .            .         1 

75 

1021 

1 

Kirkaldy, 

7 

100 

8 

Dundee, 

61 

955 

SlMontrose, 

47 

306 

2  Liverpool, 
13  Aberdeen, 

43 
178 

437 
17Sfll 

7  Peterhead, 

164 

1396 

2 

Banff, 

30 

245 

1 

Kirkwall, 

10 

120 

1 
143 

Greenock, 

Total, 

S5 

245 

1981 

19,408 

50  Men  in  each  ship. 

7150   Number  of  men  employed  annually  in  the 

northern  wliale  fishery. 
19,408  Tuns  of  oil,  at  L.38,  L.737,504    0    0 

647  Ditto  whale-bone,  the  pro- 
duce  of  1981  fish,  at  L80 
per  ton,  .  .  51,760    0    0 


Total  amount  of  the  produce 
of  the  Northern  Whale- 
Fishery,  in  the  year  1814,    L.789,264    0    0 

The  statutes  of  35th  Geo.  Ill;  c.  92,  and  42d  Southern 
Geo.  III.  c.  18,  regulate  the  proceedings,  and  pre-^'^"**" 
scribe  the  conditions  onwhicn  premiums  of  L.  100  ^''^' 
to  L.400  may  be  claimed  by  eadi  of  sixteen  ships 
employed  in  this  fishery.    Though  less  important,  m 
a  national  point  of  view,  *than  the  northern  whale- 
fishery,  the  number  of  ships  and  seamen  employed 
in  it   are  very  considerable.    They  are  fitted  out 
mostly  from  London,  and   amounted,  in  the  year 
1815,  to    107   ships,   comprising   32,100  tons,  and 
manned  with  about  3210  seamen^  and  their  return 
cargoes  were  calculated  to  be  worth  about  L.  1,070,000 
steriing. 

The  returns  of  the  two  fisheries,  then,  will  stand 
as  under: 


In  the  northern  fishery, 
In  the  southern  ditto. 


Ships. 
143 
107 


Men. 
7150 
3210 


Vahie. 
L.789,264 
1,070,000 


Total,  250    10,360    L.1,859,264 
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Thew  ttatements  of  the  productive  value  of  the 
foreign   BridHh  fisheries   may   probably    approadi 

Eretty  nearly  ta  the  truth ;  but  the  reports  of  the 
ome  fisheries  are  too  vague  to  aiFord  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  estimate.  .  If  we  should  take  the  120^000 
tons  of  fish  said  to  be  imported  annually  into  the^ 
metropolis^  at  the  low  average  rate  o£  threepence  a- 
pound,  and  allow,  for  the  rest  of  the  consumption 
in' the  British  Empire,  only  one-half  the  quantity 
consumed  in  and  exported  from  the  capital,  and 
half  a  million  for  the  export  produce  of  the  herring 
and  cod  and  ling  fishery,  we  shall  have  the  produc- 
tive value  of  the  whole  as  under ; 


r  L  I 

The  Greenland  and  South  Seafi8hesie8,L.l,800,000    Ft^her^ 
The  Newfoundland  fishery,     .        .  1,500,000 
The  herring,  cod,  and  ling  ditto  for  ^^'  ''- 
exportation,                          .  500,000  •^r^ 
The  consumption  of  London  and  re- 
exportation,           ..                        «  3;000,000 
Ditto  of  the  rest  of  Great  Britain,  1 ,500^000 


L.d,SOO,000 

And,  on  a  general  review  of  the  number  of  seamen,. 

landmen,  and  boys  employed  in  the  fisheries,  that  is 

to  say,  on  the  waier,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  too 

lugh  an  estimate  to  reckon  them  at  120,000.    (&.). 


FLINTSHIRE,   a  coanty  of  North  Wales.     It 
consists  of  a  i^arrow  tract  of  land,  about  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length,  varying  eonsiderably  in  its  breadth, 
ill  no  part  exceeding  ten  miles.     The  Irish  Sea  part- 
ly bounds  it  on  the.  north ;   the  river  Dee  and  a  part 
of  Cheshire  on  a  part  of  the  north  and  on  the  north- 
east side,  and  the  county  of  Denbigh  on  the  south 
and  west  sides.     A  portion  of  the  county  is  detach- 
ed from  the  rest  by  the  interposition  of  a  part  of 
Denbigfishire.     It  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  viz. 
Coleshill,  Maylor,   Mold,  Prestatyn,  and  Rhyddlan. 
The  extent  in  square  miles  is  309  or  197,760  acres. 
By  the  census  of  1 801,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
appeared  to  be  39,622 ;  and  by  the  last  returns  of 
1811,  they  amounted  to  48^00,  or  one  person  to 
four  acres  and  a  half  of  land.     Flint,  the  county 
town,  in  which  the  election  for  the  Member  of  Par« 
liament  is  held,  and  in  which  the  county  jail  stands, 
is  a  small  place  containing  only  1433  inhabitants^ 
The  river  Dee  formerly  washed  the  walls  of  its  an- 
cient castle,    but  has  of  late  considerably  receded, 
and  it  has  now  no  means  of  carrying  on  commerce 
by  sea,  except  in  very  small  vessels ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary ^that  those  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  re- 
main dry,  during  low  water,  without  injury.     It  de- 
rives some  share  of  pro^erity  from  having  recently 
become  a  fashionable  sea-badiing  place  resorted  to 
by  the  gentry  of  Cheshire^  Shropshire,  and  some 
other  adjoining  districts.      Mold,  tne  town  at  which 
the  assizes  are  held,  has  rapidly  increased,  owing, 
in  some  measure^  to  the  establishment  of  very  ex- 
tensive mills  for  spinning  cotton  in  its  vicinity.     The 
town,  including  the  whole  parish  of  which  it  forms  a 
part^  contains  now  a.ponulation  of  4235  souls.     The 
city  of  St  Asaph  is  neither  distin^ished  by  its  ex- 
tent nor  the  beauty  of  ita  buildings,  and  contains 
only  1520  inhabitants.     Its  situation,  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  ia  crowned  bv  the  cathe- 
dnd^  and  between  the  rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  is  very 
imposing,  and  strikes  the  traveller  forcibly  as  he  ap- 
proach^ it     Thoug}i  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
city  has  a  sterile  appearance,^  yet  the  views  near  it  in 
one  direction  over  the  enchanting  vale  of  Clwyd, 
and  in  another  over  the  diversified  landscape  which 
terminates  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Denbigh, 
present  tp  the  eye  of  those   who  have  a  taste  for 
beautiful  scenery  a  fooost  delightful  treat. 
The  dipcese  of  St  Asaph  extends  nearly  over  the 


whole  of  die  county,  and  from  several  livings  whidt 
are  held  in  commendam  by  the  bishop,  is  a  very  lu- 
crative preferment      The  Episcopal  chair  has,  since 
the  Reformation,   been  filled  by  many  prelates  of 
most  distinguished  character.     Morgan  was  translat- 
ed to  ^is  see  in  1 601,  as  a  reward  for  his-eminent 
acquirements  as  an  oriental  linguist'    He  was  em- 
ployed in  translating  the  sacr«i  writings  into  the 
Welsh  language,  as  well  a»  in  a  part  of  the  English 
edition  commonly  calied  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible.'* 
Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  uncle  to  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, was  eminent  for  has  munificence  to  the  see, 
as  well  as  for  his  profound  learning.     The  picas  Be- 
veridge,  for  a  few  of  his  last  years,  was  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph ;  and  the  chair  has  been  since  filled  by  the 
amiable  and  learned  Shipley,  and  the  powerful  and 
eneigetic  Horsley.     The  cathedral  has  been  of  late 
much   improved  and  beautified  by  the  bounty  of 
Bishc^  Bagot,  and  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
nobility    and  gentry  of  the  county.      It  was  built 
about  the  year  1480,  upon  a  fbundation  of  much 
more  ancient  date;  it  is  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
179  fiset,  and  in  breadth,  from  nerth.to  south,  108 
feet     The  most  important  place  in  this  county,  from 
its  wealth,  its  population,  and  its  continued  increase, 
is  the  town  of  Holywell,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
well  of  St  Wenefrede,  which,  in  the  ages  of  creduli- 
ty, was  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  powers  of 
healings  but  has  of  late  been  applied  to  better  par- 
poses  than,  nurturing  such  superstition&     As  tneie 
are  many  Catholics  m  Flintshire,  the  belief  in  the 
miraculous  power  of  this  spring  is  not  wholly  extinct 
nor  have  the  pilgrimages  to  it  altogether  ceased. 
So  late  as  1805,  a  very  zealous  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  credit  of  the  Saint,  and  establish  faith 
in  the  wonderful  cures  achieved  by  bathing  in  her 
well.    A  case  was  narrated,  accompanied  with  oei^ 
.tificates,.  and  a  challenge  given  to*  aU.  who  doubted 
of  the  miracle,  by  an  appe^  to  fiicts  '*  as  stubborn 
things ;"  an  appeal  whidi,  howevei  itmight  confirm 
the  faith  of  her  votaries,  had  bo  influence  b^ond 
that  narrow   curde.      The  number  of  inhabitanta 
within  the  town  of  Holywell  at  the  census  in  1811 
was  6394,  and  they  have  continued  to  increaae  fimn 
that  period  to  the  present  time. 

The  productions  of  Flintshire  that  deserve  most 
notice  are  the  minerals,  whose  preparati<m  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  considetable  portion  of  the  population.. 
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riiBUhire,  Coal»  are  foand  in  abundapce^  chiefly  near  the  banks 
"••^-Y^*^  of  the  Dee,  and  in  other  parts  near  the  surface^  and 
in  very  thick  seams.  The  city  of  Chester  is  princi- 
pally supplied  with  its  fuel  from  hence,  and  consider- 
able quantities  were  shipped  for  Ireland '  before  the 
change  in  the  course  oif  the  Dee^  and  before  the 
coal-minee  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  had  at- 
tained their  present  extent  Lead  is  most  copiously 
raisad^  from  a  veiy  extensive  mining  tract,  near 
Holywell,  and  in  the  same  excavations  is  raised  most 
excellent  limestone^  applicable  to  tlie  purposes  of 
agriculture  as  well  as  building,  and  so  hard,  that  it 
will  bear  a  high  p6lish,  and  is  a  kind  of  marble.  Be- 
low the  limestone  is  found  petrosilex,  which  is  ground 
and  becomes  very  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware.  Calamine  is*  found  in  considerabe 
quantities;  a  part  is  exported,  but  much  is  used 
within  the  county  in  the  preparation  of  brass.  The 
lead  is  divided  by  the  miners  into  two  classes  u  tliat 
called  cubic,  or  dice  ore,  is  senerally  used  in  glazing 
earthenware ;  the  other  called  white,  or  steel-grain- 
ed ore,  is  principally  cast  into  pigs  for  distant  con- 
sumption ;  this  latter  contains  a  portion  of  silver, 
sofficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  separating  the 
metals,  and  several  thousand  ounces  have  been  an- 
nually extracted.  The  workmen  in  the  lead  mines 
are  visited  with  maladies  that  both  embitter  and 
shorten  their  lives. 

The  manufactories  of  this  county  are  very  ^consi- 
derable, and  have  taken  that  course  which  the  na- 
tural productions  have  indicated.  Brass  is  made 
by  the  mixture  of  copper  witji  calamine,  and  formed 
into  the  different  shapes  to  fit  it  for  domestic  and 
commercial  purposes.  Copper-^works,  under  the 
Par|3^s-mine  Company,  are  constructed,  and  produce 
large  quantities  of  copper  sheathing,  bolts^  nails,  and 
ether  necessaries  for  naval  equipment,  as  well  as 
brass  wire  and  minuter  articles.  The  potteries  are 
very  extensive,  and  manufacture  large  quantities  of 
the  inferior  kinds  of  earthenware,  which  supply  the 
consumption  of  a  ^at  part  of  Wales,  and  export 
considerable  quantities  to  Ireland.  Besides  these 
manufactories  which  the  minerals  have  introduced, 
the  fine  stream  that  issues  from  the  well  of  St  Wene^ 
frede  has  attracted  the  attention  of  cotton-spinners, 
wh.0  have  erected  a  most  powerful  mass  of  machin- 
erjr.  They  carry  on  the  operations  of  carding  and 
spinning  cotton  to  a  great  extent 

The  agriculture  of  this  county  is  in  a  neglected 
state,  and  draws  to  it  a  very  insufficient  portion  of  its 
•  capital  ,*  hence  few  improvements  have  been  adopted 
of  late  years.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Dee  is  some 
good  com  land,  of  a  d&yey  texture,  on  which,  after 
a  fallow,  good  wheat  is  grown.  The  meadows,  in 
this  part,  produce  excellent  herbage,  and  the  cows 
afford  the  best  possible  butter.  The  northern  pert  of 
the  county  is  generally  a  level  country,  and  well  cal- 
culated forthe  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans.  On 
the  higher  lands  rye  is  cultivated,  but  those  lands 
are  very  imperfectly  tilled,  and  are  nearly  destitute 
af  manure.  The  ndi  vale  of  Mold  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the 
county,  and  yields  very  good  batter,   com,   and 
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The  rains  of  ancient  edifices,  and  other  antiqui. 


tfes,  are  numerous,  and  invite  the  attention  of  the  Flint»l.ire 
antiquarian.     A  few  years  ago,  whilst  digging  for    p,  ^t, 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  copper  work,        "  ^"^ 
a  Roman  hypocatist,  or  hot  bath,  was  discovered,  fur-  ~^ 
nished  with  numerous  flues,  covered  with  tiles  of  a 
red  colour;  a  clear  evidence  that  the  county  had 
beep  anciently  inhabited  by  some  persons  acquainted 
with  the  luxuries  of  Home. 

Few  counties,  for  the  extent,  contain  so  many 
gentlemen's  seats  as  Flintshire :  the  most  remark- 
able are  Mostyn  HaH,  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn ;  Penge- 
wem.  Sir  Edward  Pryce  Lloyd ;  Boddlewyddan,  Sir 
John  Williams;  Kinmael  Hall,  Reverend  Edward 
Hughes ;  Gwemhailed,  Philip  Lloyd  Fletcher,  Esq. ; 
Hanmer  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Huimer;  Downing, 
David  Pennant,  Esq.;  Halken,  Earl  Grosvenor; 
Adwynt,  J.  Roberts,  Esq.;  Llewenny  Hall,  Lord 
Kirkwall. 

See  AgricuUttrtd'  Survey  of  N&rtk  Wales, — 
Wynne's  H»/oryo/fra^.-i.Pennanf 8  ToMTUi  Wales. 
— Aikin's  Tour  in  North  Wales.  (w,  w-) 

FLORIDA,  a  district  of  Nor^  America,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  of  Spain,  having  been  ceded  to  it 
by  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783.  The  history 
of  its  discovery  and  early  establishment  being  narrat- 
ed in  the  EncyclopoBdia,  we  confine  ourselves  to  such 
notices  of  it  as  were  then  omitted,,  or  as  subsequent 
events  have  rendered  interesting*. 

When,  in  V76S,  Spain  gave  up  Florida  in  exchange 
for  Cuba,  the  British  government  divided  it  into  two 
provinces,  distinguish^  by  the  namesof  East  and  West 
Florida.  East  Florida  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  East 
river  St  Mary,  in  SOP  35'  north  latitude^  which  divides  Florida, 
it  from  Georgia.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Cape  Florida  in  latitude  ^5^  5&  north,  when, 
terminating  at  that  point,  it  bends  to  the  noilhward. 
Its  western  boundary  is  the  sea- in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  the  latitude  89^  30^  north,,  from  whence  the 
river  Apalachtoola  forms  the  line  which  separates  it 
from  West  Florida,  tiU  it  meets  the  confines  of 
Georgia.  The  province,  in  shape,  resembles*  a 
wedge,  the  base  Une  towards  €reorgia  being  l60 
miles;  and  the  perpendicular  line  from  north  to 
south  being  350  mHee.  As  the  whole  province  is  a 
peninsula,  it  presents  an  extended  point  to  the  sea, 
and  from  its  position,  as  well  as  its  formation,  is  cal* 
cttlated,  when  peopled,  to  enjoy  a  considerable  share 
of  navigation ;  but  the  want  of  secure  bays  and  har- 
bours, and  the  dangerous  bars  at  the  mouths  of  its 
rivers,  forbid  any  very  sanguine  caqpeetationa  of  its 
speedy  population  being  redised» 

'  The  best  navigable  river  on  the  eastenr  sfde  of  the  Ei?cn* 
province  is  St  Mary,  its  northern  boundaiy.  It  is 
navisabla,  however,  but  for  a  short  distance.  The 
depm  of  water  in  the  bar  is.  suffidenl  to  admit  ves* 
sels  drawing  l6  feet,  and  at  spring  tides  vessds 
drawing  SO  feet  water  may  enter,  and  when  within 
they  are  in  perfect  safety.  In  the  centre  ef  this  river, 
Amelia  Idand,  which  belongs  to  Florida,  commands 
the  ascent  and  anchcmige..  A  small  fortress  and  a  mi* 
serable  town  called  Femandina,  are  all  that  this  island 
contains.  It  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  byaipiM* 
ticalbandittii  who  assumed  to  be  South  American  re- 
publicans, and  was  at  last  seised  by  the  United  States 
troop8,.onder  pretence.  oCdislodgiiig,tlitt  dapredatofk. 
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FioriJi.     Tlie  river  San  Juan  i&  about  half  way  between  6t 

^*— ^V— ^  Mary's  and  St  Augustine.     Its  entrance  is  difficult, 

and  will  not  admit  of  vessejs  drawing  more  than 

twelve  feet  water,  and  even  with  that  draught,  it  is 

a  very  perilous  navigation. 

As  moat  of  the  plantations,  when  the  English  pos- 
sessed the  province,  were  either  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  or  on  Rio  Pablo,  which  empties  itself  into  tt, 
it  became  the  most  valuable  part  of,  the  province ; 
and  the  town  of  St  John's,  built  principally  during 
the  American  war  by  English  emigrants  from  the  re- 
volted states,  was  growing  into  some  consideration, 
when  its  progress  was  checked  by  the  peace  of  17S3, 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  British  settlers  to 
the  Bahama  Islands.  It  is  now  a  place  of  little  im- 
portance, and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been 
&st  diminishing. 
City  of  St  St  Augustine,  the  capital  of  East  Fprida,  is  built 
Attgttftme.  ^  ^  jniet  behind  the  island  of  St  Anastasia,  which 
forms  an  excellent  harbour,  but  difficult  of  access. 
Vessels  of  more  than  ten  feet  draught  of  water  can- 
not enter  even  in  spring  tides,  and  when  of  that 
draught  they  seldom  escape  without  striking  on  the 
bar ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  is  therefore  usual- 
ly landed  by  lighters  before  an  entrance  is  attempt- 
ed. The  entrance  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  Anastasia 
Island,  and  by  a  strong  fortress  on  the  main  land. 
This  fort,  St  Mark's,  was  originally  built  by  the 
Spaniacds,  but  considerably  improved  and  strength- 
ened by  the  British.  It  is  bunt  of  stone,  has  four 
bastions,  the  curtains  between  each  one  180  feet  in 
length,  and  the  rampart  is  20  feet  in  height.  The 
fouildmgs  are  very  strongly  constructed,  they  are 
portly  casemated,  and  mo^y  bomb-proof.  The  citv 
is  defended  by  a  double  row  of  lines  which  atietch 
across  the  neck  of  land  that  connects  it  with  the 
country ;  and  thus,  if  it  were  worth  attaddng,  with  a 
sufficient  garrison,  it  is  capable  of  an  obstinate  do- 
fence.  The  town  contained,  when  the  Spaniards 
held  it,  about  4000  inhabitants  of  various  descrip- 
tions, including  a  garrison  of  400  soldiers.  When, 
in  176^,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  inhabit- 
ants, with  that  attachment  to  the  mother  country, 
its  religion,  and  its  government,  which  Spaniards, 
and  their  descendants,  have  preserved  in  ev&ry  piurt 
of  the  globe,  left  the  province,  and  settled  either  in 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  or  Louisiana.  Only  two  families 
remained  under  the  British  government,  and  one  of 
them  in  the  distant  woods. 

Soon  after  possession  was  taken  by  the  British, 
various  plans  were  projected  for  settling  the  province. 
The  late  Mr.  Denis  Rolle,  father  of  the  Peer  of  that 
title,  established  a  large  plantation  on  the  river  St 
John.  The  Beresford  fmnily  of  Ireland  attempted 
another  establishment  on  the  same  river.  The  re- 
ports of  the  healthiness  and  fertility  of  the  country 
Attracted  various  settlers  under  the  auspices  of  these 
patrons,  but  the  projects  were  ultimately  unsuccess- 
ftil,  and  were  finally  abandoned.  The  Grenville  fa- 
mily adopted  a  more  splendid  project  Under  their 
patronage,  Dr  TumbuU  collected  numerous  emi- 
grants m>m  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  conveyed 
Aem  to  East  Florida.  They  were  bound  to  serve  foir 
a  stipulated  term  of  years,  by  articles  signed  before 
they  left  their  lUiCveishuKL  A  settlement  was  made 


at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Musquito  hi  latitude  29^ 
45',  and  called  New  ^Smyrna.  The  situation  was  > 
supposed  to  be  very  favourable  for  the  growtib  of  silk 
and  vines,  to  the  culture  of  which  the  emigrants  from 
Minorca  had  been  accustomed.  Considerable  sums 
had  been  expended  in  this  estafoHsfament^  when  dis- 
content arose  amot^  the  settlers,  and  ^ftsr  much  al- 
tercation, they  all  abandoned  the  rising  plantation, 
and  removed  to  the  capital  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  the  project  thus  terminated  ruinously.  In  sub* 
sequent  suits  in  the  courts  of  law,  Dr  TumbuU  was 
unsuccessfiil,  and  the  Minorquins  declare  to  be 
freed  from  their  engagements.  By  the  failure  of  this 
great  project  the  settlers  became  dispersed,  and  as 
they  were  mostly  married,  multiplied  very  rapidly^ 
and  thus  the  colony  was  growing  in  populatioii^ 

When  the  revolutionary  war  took  place,  many 
rpvalists  repaired  from  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Flo- 
rida, and  briber  increased  the  numbors  and  the 
wealth  of  the  province.  In  this  condition,  in  17S8, 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain,  in  exchange  for  the  BftH«m« 
Islands,  which  that  country  hod  recently  conquered. 
As  the  colonial  laws  of  Spain  neither  admit  foreign- 
ers, except  under  certain  conditions,  nor  allow  any 
but  Catholics  to  live  on  their  transatlantic  dominions, 
the  plantations  were  broken  up;  the  British  inhabit- 
ants and  their  slaves  removea  to  other  countries; 
and  only  the  Minorquins  and  their  descendants  re- 
mained to  people  the  country,  thus  again  become 
subject  to  the  Spanish  court  They  are  said  to  have 
increased  very  considerably,  and  now  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  5000  souls.  Some  few  Spanish  fiimilies 
have  also  removed  to  East  Florida;  but  altogether, 
the  population,  including  imported  n^^roes,  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  what  existed  when  the  British  idin- 
quished  the  settlement 

The  dty  of  St  Augustine  consists  of  three  long 
streets  pa^lel  to  the  shore,  a  square  or  parade,  and 
several  streets  that  cross  the  prmcq>al  ones  at  ri^ 
angles.  There  are  two  churches,  but  neither  of  them 
large  or  highly  ornamented.  The  State-house  built 
by  the  British,  now  called  the  Cabildo,  is  a  hand- 
some building  of  stone,  and  displays  considerable 
tasto.  The  sovemment-house  is  large  and  conve- 
nient, but  built  without  any  regular  plan,  and  has  by 
no  means  a  prepossessing  appearance.  The  abon- 
dance  of  orange  trees  which  are  growing  in  the 
town,  and  which  are  in  constant  bloom,  and  have 
green  and  ripe  ftuit  on  them  through  the  whole 
vear,  give  a  pleasing  appearance  to  this  place.  It  is 
badly  supplied  with  water,  as  all  the  springs  aie 
somewhat  brackish.     ^ 

There  is  no  other  place  in  EaA  Flcnkla  that  de- 
serves even  the  name  of  a  town.  Matansas,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  consists  onlv  of 
a  few  scattered  plantations;  and  New  Smyrna  has, 
by  the  desertion  of  its  Minorquin  settlers,  become 
almost  without  inhabitants.  There  are  no  settle- 
ments to  the  southward  of  N6w  Smyrna,  and  only  a 
few  tribes  of  scattered  Indians  resort  there  for  the 
chace.  Occasiooally,  temporary  habitations  are  con- 
structed on  the  shore  by  people  from  the  Bahama 
Isknds,  who  repair  thither  to  catch  turtle,  or  to  em- 
ploy themselves  as  wreckers,  by  saving  what  they  can 
from  tfate  numerous  vessds  that  are  stranded  in  their 
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jiASsaffe  from  the  West  Indies^  Isbroogh  the  GalCiof 
'Florida. 

On  the  western  side  of  east  Flcnrida,  though  seve- 
ral  considerable  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico^  no  settlements  have  been  formed, 
except  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St  Mark,  and  that, 
though  protected  by  a  fort,  has  gone  to  decay,  and 
is  now  nearly  deserted. 

The  climate  of  East  Florida  is  perhaps  the  most 
pleasant  and  salubrious  of  any  in  the  globe.  It  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  tropical  winds,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  temper  the  heat,  and  give  a  daily 
freshness  to  the  air.  In  winter  frosts  are  scarcely 
known,  and  snow  and  ice,  if  they  are  occasionally 
experienced,  disappear  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
No  country  can  be  more  free  from  fogs,  and  other 
noxious  exhalations :  and  hence  the  troc^s  quarter- 
ed here,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  have  expmenoed 
a  portion  of  health  and  longevity  scarcely  known  in 
anypart  of  the  western  continent 

The  soil  of  East  Florida  on  the  sea  shore  is  gene- 
rally  sandy,  and  covered  with  tall  pine  trees,  without 
any  underwood  beneath  them.  It  is,  however,  inter- 
mingled with  swamps,  filled  with  almost  impenetrable 
woods  of  every  description,  and  with  extensive  sa- 
vannahs, well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
The  fine  barrens,  as  they  are  called,  yield  with  little 
labour  vast  quantities  of  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch. 
The  turpentine  exudes  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone 
from  the  body  of  the  trees,  whose  bark  is  pared 
away  to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
woody  fibres.  It  is  collected  by  the  slaves  from 
small  boxes  cut  in  the  tree,  near  the  bottom,  into 
which  it  runs;  it  is  thence  carried  to  a  general  re- 
servoir, from  which  the  casks  are  filled  for  exporta- 
tion. In  extracting  tar,  the  pines  are  cleft  into 
small  pieces ;  a  kiln  is  constructed  with  them  on  a 
grating  of  iron  bars  laid  over  a  hole  in  the  ground ; 
by  means  of  a  gentle  heat  the  tar  is  extracted,  and 
runs  into  the  pit  The  pitch  is  made  by  a  simple 
process:  two  or  three  red-hot  cannon-balls  are 
thrown  into  the  pit  in  which  the  tar  is  deposited. 
A  fire  is  by  that  means  kindled  in  the  mass  of  tar, 
which  bums  with  a  prodigious  noise,  and  produces  a 
yeiy  thick  smoke.  The  burning  is  continued  tOl  the 
moisture  in  the  tar  is  consumed  or  dissipated,  when 
the  fire  is  extinguished  by  laying  hurdles  over  the 
pit,  and  covering  them  close  with  sods  of  turf. 
When  the  substance  cools  it  becomes  hard  and  shin- 
iDff,  and  requires  axes  to  chop  it  out  of  the  holes. 
After  various  experimental  progects  on  the  vine,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  indigo  plants,  the  English  settlers, 
from  the  year  1776  to  1783,  almost  confined  their 
agricultural  labours  to  the  production  of  these  naval 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  had  been  increased  dur- 
ing the  war  that  raged  in  those  years.  The  exports 
eonsisted  then  principally  of  the  naval  stores,  with 
the  addition  of  some  peltry  collected  by  the  Indians 
in  the  interior. 

Soon  after  1783,  the  Spanish  setders,  increased 
by  recruits  from  the  United  States,  and  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  began  to 
cultivate  cotton.  The  northern  part  of  the  province 
was  found  admirablv  calculated  for  its  growth ;  and 
hence  attration  and  capital  was  attracted  towards 


the  banks  of  the  river  St  Mary,  and  the  boundtfy  Florida. 
beyond  that  river,  which  divides  it  from  Georgia.  ^^^'V^' 
By  the  laws  of  Spain,  her  colonies  can  only  export 
their  productions  to  the  northern  country,  and  in 
ships  of  that  nation ;  but  the  facilities  of  conveying 
the  cotton-wool  grown  on  the  Spanish  side,  to  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary,  lessened  this  impe- 
diment to  the  cultivation  of  the  valuable  production 
best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  was  common  to  both  nations,  and  the 
ships  loaded  with  cotton  from  the  American  side  of 
the  river  had  their  cargoes  principally  furnished  to 
them  from  the  growth  at  the  Spanish  territories. 
This  contraband  trade,  which  no  laws  could  prevent, 
gave  a  great  encouragement  to  the  settlements  pn 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  and  it  has  conse-^ 
quently  become  both  the  most  populous  and  the- 
most  wealthy.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  culti- 
vate wheat,  but  hitherto  without  success ;  probably 
owing  to  the  experiments  having  been  tried  on  tlie 
sandy  soil  near  the  shores,  and  not  on  the  clay  lands 
on  higher  elevations  in  the  interior.  Maize  and  rice 
are  abundant,  and  form  the  principal  food  of  the  in> 
habitants^ 

The  woodi  abomid  with  troops  of  wild  horses,  Qnadru- 
which  traverse  the  whole  peninsula.  They  areofp«J». 
small  size,  but  strong.  They  are  easily  taken  and 
rendered  tractable  by  the  Indians,  who  bring  them 
to  the  European  establishments^  and*  exdiange  them 
for  such  weapons  as  th^  want.  Their  value  is  so 
trifling,  that  a  good  saddle  may  be  exchanged  for 
twenty^  Abundance  of  wild  hogs  are  running  over 
the  eoontry,  especially  over  the  islands  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  They  ate 
not  indigenous,  but  evidently  of  European  origin, 
and  seem  to  have  changed  their  nature  very  little  by 
having  ceased  to  be  domesticated.  Numberless  deer 
inhabit  the  woods ;  they-  are  killed  by  the  natives 
principally  for  the  sake  of  the  skins ;  bat  when  any 
of  the  Indian  huntera  take  them  near  the  settled 
parts,  the;fr  sell  the  flesh:  for  food  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  can  frequently,  for  a  knife  not  worth  in  Europe 
sixpence,  or  for  some  other  article  of  equally  diminu- 
tive value,  obtain  the  whole  carcase  of  a  deer. 

Black  bean  are  numerous;  they  are  of  a  very 
small  size,  very  timid,  never  attacking  but  fljring 
from  man.  The  hunting  them  is  ^  diversion  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  msh  is  considered  ft  ff^^^ 
dainty.  There  are  but  few  cows,  and  still  fewer 
sheep,  and  none  of  either  in  an  unreckdmed  state. 
Goats  have  not  been  introduced. 

The  sea  coasts,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes,  abound  Fitb. 
with  every  variety  of  fish,  and  they  Ornish  food  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  people,  especially  on 
fkst  days,  and  in  Lent,  which  the  Mlnorquins,  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards,  observe  with  great  rigidity.  The 
rivers  atid  lakes  swarm  with  aUigatora,  who  feed  most 
voraciously  on  the  innumerable  fry  of  smaller  fish. 
The  abundance  of  these  smaller  fish  is  a  most  singu- 
lar fact  The  sea  shore  abounds  with  sharks,  who, 
Wse  the  alligatorfl^  find  a  supply  of  food  by  preying 
on  the  smaller  tribes,  who,  when  pursued  by  those 
voracious  monsters,  and  ascending  the  creeks  ta 
parts  where  thev  suddenly  contract,  so  fill  the  watef 
as  to  impede  the  passage  of  a  boat    In  some  iti-' 
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stances,  where  the  contniction  of  the  stream  is  very 
sudden  and  very  great,  those  smaller  fish  have  been 
seen  so  closely  crowded  as  to  become  a  mass  actually 
filling  the  channel,  and  even  rising,  so  wedged  toge« 
tber,  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Though  the  land  near  the  shore  is  level,  and  the 
soil  sandy,  yet,  on  proceeding  to  the  interior,  the 
pineskare  no  longer  seen,  the  soil  is  richer,  and 
mountains  gradually  rise.  On  the  coast,  the  tuna  or 
prickly  pears  form,  with  aloes,  the  sole  fences;  in 
advancing  inland,  the  live  oak,  the  hickory,  chesnut, 
and  walnut  trees  appear,  and  there  are  abundance  of 
cabbage  trees. 

The  bird  tribes  are  very  extensive  and  numerous 
in  both  "the  Floridas.  Wild  ducks  and  wild  geese 
are  found  in  prodigious  flights;  wild  turkeys  are 
plentiful,  of  a  very  large  size,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing more  than  forty  pounds.  There  are,  besides, 
bustards,  herons,  cranes,  partridges,  pigeons,  hawks, 
andnuicaws,  and  many  of  the  ampler  kinds,  thrushes, 
jays,  larks,  and  spairows. 

There  are  some  considerable  lakes  in  the  centre  of 
the  province;  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  St 
George.  It  is  near  the  source  of  the  river  St  Juan, 
is  fifleen  miles  long,  about  ten  in  its  mean  breadth, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  In  this 
lake  are  some  islands ;  the  largest  of  them  is  two 
miles  broad,  has  a  roost  fertile  soil,  and  contains 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  Indian  town  of  considerable 
extent  In  the  centre  stands  a  lofty  mound-of  earth, 
of  a  eoBJcal  shape,  from  which  a  causeway  is  carried 
to  the  shore  through  groves  of  magnolias,  oaks,, 
palms,  and  orange  trees.  From  the  fragments  dug 
up,  the  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  populous. 
It  was  probably  a  station  of  the  Apulachian  Indians, 
whose  remains  show  some  aopreachee  to  civilization. 

West  Florida,  in  its  proauctions,  in  its  soil,  and 
climate,  so  nearly  resembles  East  Florida,  that  it  will 
admit  of  a  more  brief  description.  It  is  bounded  by 
East  Flcnrida  to  the  eastward,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  south,  to  the  north  its  boundary  is  the  3 1st  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  from  the  ApalachicoU  to  its 
western  extremity,  where  the  river  Iberville  sepa- 
rates  it  from  Louisiana.  The  province  is  about  120 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  40  to  80 
in  breadth ;  and,  consequently,  its  longest  side  is  to« 
CitjTof  Pea- wards  the  sea.  Pensacola,  the  capital,  is  in  30°  20' 
north  latitude,  and  <7^  12^  M^est  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Pensacola 
bay,  which  is  a  most  excellent  harbour,  safe  Gaam  all 
winds,  has  a  good  entrance,  secure  holding  ground, 
in  seven  fathom  water,  and  vessels  drawing  20  feet 
water  may  enter  it  at  all  times.  Indeed  there  is 
very  little  tide,  the  greatest  rise  not  exceeding  one 
foot  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  defended  by  a 
fort  on  the  Island  of  Bosa,  and  by  a  battery  on  the 
opposite  ahore.  The  city  is  delightfully  placed  on 
tne  eea-coast,  extending  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breath.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
Bnglish,  though  not  in  a  very  perfect  manner  j  but, 
being  well  garrisoned,  it  withstood  a  long  siege  from 
a  numMt>U8  army  under  the  Spanish  Genehd  Galvez, 
in-  the  year  1781.  Owing  to  the  principal  magazine, 
which  waa  supposed  to  te  bomb-proof,  having  been 
entered<by  .a  saell,  an  explosion  tookf  lace^  by  which , 
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ahnost  the  whole  powder  of  die*|(Arriaon  was-destroy-  TkoitL 
ed,  and  it  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  trade,  «^"v^ 
whilst  it  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  was  consi- 
derable; its  exports  amounting  to  about  L.UX),000 
annually,  and  its  imports  were  nearly  of  the  same 
value.  Besides  the  productions  common  to  both 
Floridas,  this  division  burnished  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  dyeing  woods,  and  several  medicinal  plants, 
especially  uiakeroot  and  ginseng.  The  quantity  of 
peltry  collected  by  the  Indians,  and  brought  to  Pen- 
sacola, was  much  more  considerable  than  that  which 
found  an  outlet  by  St  Augustine,  St  John's,  and  St 
Mary's  rivers. 

When  Pensacola  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Soa- 
niards,  and  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  of  East  Flo- 
ridas, was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783, 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  country, 
and  settled  either  in  the  United  States  or  the  British 
Islands ;  and  few  Spanish  settlers  having  fixed  their 
residence  in  it,  the  town  and  province  have,  ever 
since  the  change,  been  in  a  desolate  state.  The  ex- 
pences  of  maintaining  the  governments  of  the  two 
Floridas  by  Spain  has  so  much  exceeded  the  reve- 
nues, that  they  have  required  remittances  from 
Mexico  annually,  to  the  amount  of  near  300,000 
dollars. 

Mobile,  with  the  district  around  it,  was  seized  byUobOe. 
the  American  Government  in  the  year  1810,  and 
though  the  right  to  it  depended  on  the  unsettled 
question  of  boundary,  it  may  be  noticed  here,  with 
more  propriety  than  under  the  article  Louisiana,  to 
which  country  the  Americans  asserted  that  it  be- 
longs. It  was,  when  held  by  the  British,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  most  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  as  the  Alabama  n- 
^er  and  district  must  have^ll  their  productions  pass  by 
it  to  reach  the  ocean.  Though  vessels  of  large  size 
cannot  reach  the  town,  yet  thev  can  anchor  securely 
within  the  river  seven  miles  below  it ;  and  it  has  die 
advantage  of  being  connected  by  boat  navigation 
with  Tennesse  by  the  rivers  Alabama  and  Tombec- 
bee,  which  are  navigable  300  miles  above  the  town. 
These  advantages  were  lost  to  the  placef  whilst  un- 
der the  Spanish  Government;  it  had  rapidly  decay- 
ed, and  was  rather  a  harbour  for  outlaws  and  con- 
trabandists than  a  mercantile  or  agricultural  colony. 
In  1810,  when  the  events  in  Spain  made  it  doubtful 
what  government  was  to  rule  the  peninsula,  the  in« 
habitants  of  Mobile  showed  a  disposition  to  aet  up 
a  government  of  their  own.  Folch,  the  Spani^ 
commander,  was  unable  to  restrain  the  inhabitants^ 
and  he  relinquished  his  power  to  the  United  States. 
Since  that  period  Mobile  has  continued  to  increase, 
and  as  it  is  now  assumed  to  be,  and  practically  is  a 
part  of  the  States,  it  may,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
become  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

The  Indian  tribes  bordering  on  Florida,  are  thelodua 
two  nations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  thel'n**^ 
Aconies  and  the  Semmoles.  When,  in  1781,  the 
Spaniards  conquered  West  and  menaced  East  Flo- 
nda,  all  these  tribes  were  resolutely  en^piged  in  the 
English  cause.  They  have,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Aborigines,  considerably  diminished  in  numbers,  as 
the  more  civilized  population  has  approached  nearer 
their  vDlages.    It  is  said,  however,  that  ihese  tribes 
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Florida   ^hen  united  can  muster  near  two  thbusancl  warriors ; 

■i-Y^"^  but  in  this  enumeration  are  included  many  fugitive 
negro-slaves  fix>m  the  States  that  have  joined  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the 
southern  parts,  from  the  feelings  which  their  system 
of  negro-slavery  has  created  towards  all  that  are  not 
of  the  European  complexion,  too  frequently  treat 
the  Indians  with  unfeeling  cruelty.     The  State  go- 
vernments to  the  southward  are  all  composed  of  in- 
^viduals  who  are  masters  of  slaves ;  even  the  Con- 
gress has  a  minority  of  its  members  masters  of 
slaves ;  and  the  President,  ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  constitution,  has  been  chosen  from  the 
slave  owners  with  but  one  exception.     Coloured 
people,  by  such  men,  are  scarcely  considered  as  hu- 
man beings.     No  sympathy  is  felt  for  their  suffer- 
ings, and  no  redress  is  afforded  to  their  complaints. 
They  are  treated  with  oppression,  and  they  retaliate 
hy  barbarity.     Peace  can  never  be  of  long  duration 
between  such  parties,  and  the  justice  of  their  cause 
can  never  be    impartially  ascertained.      The  op- 
ponents of  the  Indians,  who  alone  have  communica^ 
tion  with  them,  exclusively  possess  the  faculties  of 
reading  and  writing ;  they  alone  have  the  power  of 
printing  their  statements;  and  consequently  of  dress- 
ing them  in  such  colours  as  best  suit  their  own 
views. 

As  in  the  views  of  the  United  States  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Floridas  was  important,  they  have  never 
ceased  to  desire  it  since  their  acquisition  of  inde- 
pendence. No  pretext  either  for  exchanging  or 
seizing  these  provinces  presented  itself  till  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  became  masters  of  Louisiana. 
Bonaparte  having  induced  the  imbecile  cabinet  of 
Spain  to  cede  to  him  the  province  of  Louisiana,  and 
knowing  the  eagerness  felt  in  America  for  the  ex- 
tension of  a  territory  already  too  extensive,  bargain- 
ed with  the  United  States  for  the  province,  before 
^€  treaty  with  Spain  was  completed.  The  Govern- 
ment of  America  paid  the  price  for  the  stolen  track, 
and  .thus  became  accomplices  with  him  who  had 
committed  the  fraud.  ^  A  French  Commissioner,  M. 
Lauss^t,  received  the  surrender  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  instantly  delivered, over  the  pro- 
vince to  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  No  dis- 
pute tlien  arose  about  the  boundary.  The  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Iberville  had  been  considered  by  the 
Enj^lish,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  as  the  line 
,which  cUvided  Louisiana  from  Florida.  Under  this 
conviction,  France  received  it  from  Spain,  and  with 
the  same  conviction  it  was  delivered  to  America. 
When  the  United  States  had  thus  gained  Louisiana, 
the  desire  for  Florida  became  more  intense;  and  on 
the  most  flimsy  pretences,  claims  were  set  up  to  the 
track  of  country  included  between  the  Iberville 
and  the  Perdido,  which  the  Americans  asserted  was 
a  part  of  Louisiana.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  as  to  their  understanding  of  the 
limits  which  they  had  received  and  transferred.  The 
answer  of  France  was,  that  they  had  only  received 
the  country  up  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  dis- 
trict between  that  river  and  the  Pardido  had  not 
been  included  in  the  cession  made  to  them  by  Spain, 
but  continued,  as  it  had  previously  been,  a  part  of 
Florida,  which  Spain  was  to  retain.     Though  much 
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discussion  between  the  two  <3ovemment8  was  car^  tlorida. 
ried  on,  from  the  time  when  Louisiana  was  trans^  ''"^"Y"^^ 
ferred,  no  steps  had  been  taken  by  America  to  en- 
force her  claims;  but  when  the  Peninsula  was  over- 
run by  the  armies  of  France,  and  no  government 
reco^ised  by  America  existed  there,  the  territory 
in  dispute  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  with  the  concurrence  of  Folch, 
the  Spanish  commander  at  Mobile. ' 

When  the  monarchy  of  Spain  was  restored,  nego- 
ciations  on  the  subject  were  renewed.    The  disputed 
territory  had  been  consolidated  with  the   United 
States;  but  the  remainder  of  the  Floridas,  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  to  which  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  daim  could  be  urged  by  the 
Americans,  continued  to  excite  their  cupidity.     Du- 
ring a  period  of  the  war  which  France  and  Spain 
had  carried  on  against  England,  depredations,  as  the 
Americans  asserted,  had  been  committed  on  their 
commerce,  by  privateers  belonging  to  Frenchmen, 
who  had  captured  their  ships,  and  carried  them  in- 
to Spanish  ports,  where  they  had  been  condemned 
as  legal  prizes,  before  the  consuls  of  France,  who 
exercised  judicial  authority  within  the  dominions  of 
Spain.     The  Americans  demanded  from  Spain,  in  no 
very  decorous  terms,  compensations  for  the  losses 
their  citizens  had  thus  sustained.   The  Spanish  court 
replied,  t|iat  they  were  no  parties  to  the  injury;  that 
compensation,  if  any,  was  due  from  France;  that 
the  aggrieved  Americans  had,  by  appealing  to  the 
courts  of  revision  in  France,  acquiesced  in  Uie  con- 
struction put  on  these  transactions  by  the  Spanish 
.court;  and  that  the  courts  in  Spain  could  take  no 
steps  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the  complaints,  or 
to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  injury  sustained,  as  all 
.  the  ^documentary  evidence  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  French  judicatures.     The  minister  of  Bonaparte 
asserted,   tliat,  in  the  negociations  for  the  saie  of 
Louisiana,  a  compensation  had  been  made  to  Ame- 
rica for  these  depredations;  and  that  she  could  con- 
sequently have  no  claim  on  that  account  to  urge  ei- 
ther on  France  or  Spain. 

As  long  as  Bonaparte  ruled,  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
ca could  gain  no  attention  from  him ;  and  Talley- 
rand, who  had  been  the  minister  that  carried  on  the 
negociation,  repelled,  in  the  most  indignant  terms, 
every  suggestion,  and  even  intimation,  that  any  ac- 
count respecting  these  captures  had  not  been  finally 
adjusted.  When  Bon&parte  was  dethroned,  and 
when  Spain  was  entangled  by  the  disputes  with 
her  colonies,  America  urged  her  claims  with  re- 
newed pertinacity;  and  intimated  that  the  Floridas 
might  be  ceded  as  a  compensation,  and  that  the 
losses,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  mer- 
chants, hhould  be  adjusted  bjr  the  American  govern- 
ment As  18pain  was  unwillmg  to  acquiesce  in  this 
unjust  pretension,  the  Americans^  to  quicken  her, 
affected  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  recognizing 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  as  independent  states, 
and  sent  Commissioners  to  different  parts  to  asceitain 
the  condition  of  those  countries.  The  Snanish  en- 
voy, alarmed  by  these  feints,  was  inducecl  to  yield, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  unjust  pretensions  of  Ame- 
rica, and  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  ceding  the 
Floridas.  Whilst  ihese  negociations  were  carried  on, 
N  n 
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Florida,  however,  Pensacola  had  heen  captured,  and  arrange- 
■■^y  *i^  ments  made  for  the  seizure  of  St  Augustine,  by  an 
American  officer,  who,  having  been  sent  to  fight  the 
Seminole  Indians,  had  raised  and  officered  an  army, 
without  any  authority  but  his  own,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  by  the  very  able  report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  that  General 
Jackson  was  ordered  by  the  war  department,  to  take 
under  his  command  the  militia  of  the  contiguous 
states^  to  attack  and  disperse  the  Seminoles,  and, 
when  peace  was  concluded,  to  dismiss  the  militia. 
That  officer,  however,  raised  and  officered  a  regular 
army  of  1800  men,  but  called  out  no  militia ;  he  was 
joined  by  Generals  Gaines  and  M'Intosh  with  1500 
more,  and,  with  this  fbrce,  was  soon  enabled  to  dis- 
perse the  Seminoles,  whose  numbers,  when  collect- 
ed, amounted  only  to  800  or  900  warriors.  When 
peace  was  thus  |^ained,  instead  of  obeying  his  in- 
structions, and  dismissing  his  troops.  General  Jack- 
son advanced  into  the  Spanish  territory.  The  go- 
vernment had  ffiven  orders,  that,  if  the  Indians  should 
retire  under  uie  protection  of  a  Spanish  garrison, 
the  American  army  was  not  to  follow  them,  but  to 
report  it  to  the  executive,  and  wait  fbr  its  instruc- 
tions. Jackson  wrote  to  his  government  on  the  26th 
April  1818,  ''that  the  Indian  forces  had  been  di- 
vided and  scattered;  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tions with  those  agents  of  foreign  nations,  who  had 
deluded  them  to  ueir  ruin,  and  had  not  the  power, 
if  they  had  the  wiH,  of  annoying  our  frontier."  He 
adds,  that,  ''after  making  all  necessary  arrangements 
fbr  the  security  of  the  positions  occupied,  and  de- 
taching a  force  to  scour  the  country  west  of  the  Ap- 
palochicola,  I  shall  proceed  direct  to  Nashville,  as 
my  presence  in  this  country  can  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary." Whilst  composing  this  dispatch,  however, 
the  arrangements  were  proceeding  for  attacking  the 
garrisons  of  Spain.  His  heavy  artillery  was  moving 
from  Mobile  towards  Pensacola,  and  the  general,  with 
1200  men,  joined  it  in  about  three  weeks  from  that 
period,  before  that  place.  The  opposition  was  tii- 
fling:  it  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  the  Spanish  governor, 
with  the  troops,  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Barancas, 
about  six  miles  distant.  As  its  surrender  was  refu- 
sed, an  attack  was  made  upon  it,  and,  after  a  bom- 
bardment and  cannonading  for  two  days,  and  the 
loss  of  several  lives,  it  was  surrendered,  and  the  gar- 
rison, agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  was 
transported  to,  the  Islapd  of  Cuba.  The  civil  govern- 


ment of  Spain  was  forcibly  suppressed,  the  revenue 
laws  abolished;  and  municipal  and  financial  officers^  ^ 
from  the  Americans,  were,  by  the  authority  of  the 
general,  appointed  to  the  different  ports. 

The  execution  of  two  Englishmen,  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  civilized 
nations,  however  atrocious,  is  more  an  indication 
of  the  character  of  the  commander,  than  of  the 
nature  of  a  political  transaction,  and  may  be  pass- 
ed over  without  remark.  When  the  conquest  of 
West  Florida  was  thus  achieved,  Jackson  gave  orders 
to  his  second  in  command.  General  Gaines,  to  attack 
St  Auffustine,  "  to  hold  Uie  garrison  prisoners  un- 
til he  heard  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  transport  them  to  Cuba,  as  in  his  judgment,  un- 
der existing  drcumstances,  he  might  think  best.'* 
This  completion  of  the  general's  designs  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  jj^rompt  and  decisive  orders 
given  to  Gaines,  to  desist  from  the  attempt  We 
are  not  now  considering  the  weakness  or  the  ini- 
quity of  the  government  of  America,  nor  do  we  find 
it  necessary  here  to  solve  the  problem,  to  which  of 
those  causes  the  subsequent  exculpation  of  Jackson 
is  to  be  attributed.  The  influence  of  this  conduct 
on  Spain  seemed,  however,  to  have  been  effectual. 
Without  a  revenue,  or  the  power  of  raising  cme,  with 
a  ministry  constantly  changing  with  all  the  cafHrices 
of  the  monarch,  with  a  population  governs  by 
priests  and  monks,  with  the  contempt  of  all  Europe, 
and  with  insurrections  of  a  formidable  nature  in  its 
transatlantic  dominions,  the  ambassador  of  Spain  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  yield  to  the  insolent  injustice  of 
the  American  Republicans ;  who,  fbr  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing the  uncultivated  provinces  of  Florida,  have  appft* 
rently  renounced  their  intention  of  giving  either  coun- 
tenance or  support  to  the  republicans  en  the  south. 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Don  Luis  Onis,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  although  the  stipulated  period  for  its  com- 
pletion is  now  past ;  and  the  present  condition  of  Flo- 
rida remains  thus :  The  whole  of  East  Florida  is  ik 
the  possession  of  Spain;  Peusaoola  has  been  given 
back  to  a  Spanish  commander ;  and  the  country  in 
dispute,  between  the  Iberville  and  the  Perdido,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Bertram's  Flonda, — Cardena's  Histwia  de  la  Fio^ 
rida.'^Onretpandence  between  Don  Luis  Onis  and 
ike  Honourame  Mr  Secretary  Adams, — Observationa 
made  by  the  Writer  of  this  Article,  during  a  resi^ 
dence  of  eight  months  in  Florida.  (w.w.) 
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Flaenti.    SccTlON    !•    D^niiions,'^lh    General  Theorems.-^ 

>—  y  — ^      IIL  Rational  Fluxions, — IV.  Irrational  Fluxions, 

V.    Circular    Fluxions, '^Vh   Logarithmic  Flux* 

ton^.— *VII.   Exponential  Fluxions .^^ III.   Index 

of  Fluxions, 

Sect.  l^f^Definitions. 

The  flaents  of  such  expressions,  as  are  the  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  solution  of  physical  problems, 
may  be  very  conveniendy  arrangea  m  the  form  of  a 
Table;  the  principal  materials  of  which  will  be 
extracted  from  Meier  Hirsch's  Integraltqfeln.  4. 
Berlin,  1810.  It  might  have  been  somewhat  en- 
larged by  additional  matter  that  may  be  found  in 
the  earlier  publications  of  our  countr3rmen  Waring 
smd  Lande^,  which  have  been  particularly  consulted 
on  the  occBsioD ;  but  Waring's  improvements  relate 
most  commonly  to  cases  so  complicated,  as  seldom 
to  be  applicable  to  practical  purposes ,-  and  Landen's 
theorems,  though  incomparably  more  distinct  and 
betted  arrangecl  than  Waring's,  tend  rather  to  the 
investigation  of  some  elegant  analogies,  than  to  the 
facilitation  of  actual  computations.  Some  of  these, 
however,  will  be  briefly  noticed,  and  an  improve- 
ment  in  the  mode  of  notation  will  be  attempted, 
whidi,  if  universally  adopted,  would  tend  to  save 
modh  unnecessary  circumlocution  in  the  enunciation 
of  many  genend  theorems. 

1 .  Tne.  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  far  as  q, 
and  sometinies  r,  are  commonly  employed  to  denote 
csonstant  quantities;  the  subsequent  letters  generally 
for  Quantities  cnnddered  as  variable.  They  are  here 
em|Uoyed  as  relatinff  indifferently  to  quantities  posi- 
tive or  negative,  and  to  numbers  whole  or  fractional ; 
except  when  they  are  used  as  indices  cur  exponents. 

2.  The  Italic  character  is  employed,  in  preference 
to  others,  for  denoting  quantities  in  general,  the  Ro- 
man for  characteristic  marks,  as  d  for  a  fluxion,  or 
differential,  sin,  cos,  or  f,  9,  for  sine  and  cosine ;  and 


hi  for  hyperbolic  logajrithm.    The  long  Italic 


>"/ 


however,  not  being  otherwise  used,  serves  very  con- 
veniently as  a  characteristic,  to  denote  a  fluent. 

8.  When  the  Italic  letters  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  or  any 
others,  are  employed  as  indices,  they  are  to  be  here 
understood  as  denoting  any  numbers  without  limita- 
tion; the  Roman  smalT  letters,  m,  n,  will  be  applied 
to  whole  numbers  only,  excluding  fractions,  but 
either  positive  or  negative,  01^  0 ;  the  small  Italic  Ca- 
pitals M,  N,  to  positive  numbers,  whether  whole  or 
mctional,  excluding  negative  numbers  only ;  and 
the  small  Roman  Capitals  m,  n^  to  positive  integers 
only,  including  however  0. 

4.  The  characteristic  S  implies  the  sum  of  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  derived  fram  all  the  possible  vari- 
ations of  a  quantity,  which  is  here  denoted  by  a  small 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 


5.  A  comma,  in  an  index,  denotes  or. 

6.  The  fluents,  indicated  by  the  table,  are  to  be  ' 
understood  as  corresponding  equally  to  any  particu- 
lar values  of  the  quantities  concerned;  so  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  expression  of  the  definite  quan- 
tity required  by  the  conditions  of  any  problem,  we 
must  always  take  the  difference  of  the  two  values 
found  by  substituting  two  values  of  the  elementary 
variable  quantities ;  and  this  rule  being  general,  it 
supersedes  the  necessi^  of  introducing  a  constant 
correction  of  the  fluent  m  each  particular  case. 

7.  Particular  values  of  fluents,  limited  on  both 

sides,  are  distinguished  by  accoits,  /   . 

Sect.  IL — General  Theorems, 

1.  Jdx=zx  .    See  Sect.  L  Art  6. 

2.  /adx=:ax 


Fluents. 


3. 


/'■-^  =.-?!''+'• 


Cavalleri  was  acquainted 


with  the  fluent  of  x  ;  Wallis  extended  it  to  jt"  ; 
but  Newton  first  discovered,  in  1672,  the  ^ner- 
al  expression,  as  comprehending  the  fluxion  of 
an  irrational  quantity. 

Exception.    In  the  case  n  =  -^I,  the  theorem 
fails,  and  we  must  substitute 


dx 
~=hlx 


4.  Jydx  :=ixy  —  jx^y 

-*-...;  dr  being  any  constant  fluxion  what- 
ever. This  very  elegant  theorem  may  be  ap- 
plied with  great  convenience  to  all  uie  more 
complicated  logarithmic  functions.  See  n.  547, 
556,  570,  572.  Taylor,  Meih.  Incr. 
a    Ta  dv    ,  *»  d«Y  ^    j:3  d»v  ^ 

V  ^•^=='dJ  +  2'di?  +  2JdJ?+-  = 

Y  being  the  initial  value  of  if ,  this  theorem 
p;ives  we  increment  of^  corresponding  to  anpr 
mcriment  of  x  beginning  at  the  same  time :  it 
may  be  called  die  master  key  which  opens  a 
way  to  all  the  treasures  of  analysis.  From  Tay-* 
lor,  Meth.  Incr. 

Sect.  II}.— -/{aiiono/  Fluxions. 
A.    ar{a+bx)'^^dx 
x^ 


-^dx 


a+(fx 


FLUENTS. 

flJt— 1,  a"  aa    r     ^  1,66*  ,, «+&r 


Ejeampies. 


X 

dx 


»V-+^=r6--^+s^"^''+*'> 


26  - ,  a+bx 


/^    dx       _      1    " 


ly«+6x. 


^t/    (a+&r)»-V26      26«  -^  6*ya+6«'^  28/I±___-/'      1     i*.     5^^^ 

Sf  hi  f«+6*)  L/^(a+6*)3  -  V^-w^aa*  ""  «*  >/(5+SoS 

.  36     «+6* 

/» dx  _    1  ^yxKa+bx^  -{:^9^+^+w+-^} 

'  V  («+6«)'  ~""86(«+6*)*  1  66«      a+6x 

p  xAx  /■*.    «\     1 («+6*)*       a»  •"     « 


hi  (a+6*) 


^'IT^ 


^^    p:fidx  /x3      6fl«ar      9^3  x      j  50.  /^vx;5+  V  "^  arc  tang  a;  V  - 


?^  hi  (a+6x)  2V(«6)  '''  Va— tV— 6 

dx  ,,    Z**^ 


20 


■•jr^dj:        jp       a   /•do? 


Jx^(a+bx)  (M— l)flj:'^  *  TT  • 

«**  '  ,.     /*djr X 1       pAx 

Exanq)la.  J  if+b^  -2a(a+6j*)  +87^^+2? 

a,    r    ^*       —      l|.if!±**  «    /'Jdx        _  1 


Fluents. 


36. 


fi 


Mx 


a 


FL 


-^d:r 


«n    /  ^'^      —  1 


U  E  N  T  S. 

'  ,fdx  f        1        96       SW«f\ 

C.    «'°(aH-6j?+c««)— *dj? 
Put  a+6r+ca:«==y  ,  4ac— 6«=it. 


285 


dr 


■go*  "'243?" 


8»  ydjT 


*  V  *^«+**«)*  -  (~  i~  ^)5i?  - 


40  A^^       -/"    1    ^^** 

_J 156   /'Ar 

(a+6j?«)«*"  8flV  fl+6a^ 


156«j:3\ 


Fluenta, 


^^'dx 


or^dx 

*  a+bx+ca^         y 

2  2cjr4-6 

2cx4-6 — ^— j^ 


P  dx 


52. 


^L  r^ 


^^    ps^^  X       6  , ,     ,  /6«       a\    /»dx 

(6»      3fl6\    r^ 
5?- 2?yy  F 


b. 


ar^'dx 


ar^'d* 


(a+6x+car«)«  -    5^ 


dor  2CJJ+6  ,  2c  /»d* 


V  (a+&r+M*)*-      2cy     2Ce/  "p 

/jMx  «      a    /Mr 

201/  ^  ~2«i/   7 


-••d* 


ar^dr 


,^    /•    dx  /I         Sc  \ 


6c»   /"dj: 


60. 


•/i? 


I+6S+cJ?p' 


1  h_  pdx 


dr 


dx 


*''(0+&t+CJt») 

d* Lm  — 


*"jf 


FLUENTS. 


,  r_dx 1    ,±,/f^ 

^0    yK^^'^^a^jJ  y 


e. 


dr 


dj? 


*V 


66. 


«"(a-|-A«-H;j^ 


/d*_^ 6_   /Id* 


S6> 


2a» 


]fjl6c\    /»djp      X363      hc\  ./»(lr 


dx 


dr 


jr"(a+^+cj:«)3 


^V 


/'    dj;  1  1  1        1^ 

/'    dj  1_     Sb  fdx 


5c  /»djr 


(6^      Sc\    /»dx      106c  /^d* 


D.  «"(o+6«»)-*dc 
Pat  ;=  £3. 


«/i^=jb>G'-^p+.'». 


arc 


Floaii. 


VS.a\ 


pifldx   j;      a   /*  dx 


x*'dx 


''•(a+ix*)* 
p    dx  X  SL     p  dx 

(5+5Pp-85(5+E?)  +  35y  5+S?^ 


79. 


Xfl+B^ 3 


x^'dx 


(«+Ax!>)» 
o«    /*dx  _   /56x«  .  4x\      1 _5_ 

/•Jx 

fit    /**dx        _/2&x»      7x«\     1  ,  A- 

V  (a+Ax*)*  -  V  9^  "*"  115/ (a+6x*)«  "*"  9«» 


/'xdx 


82 


►    /***J*       _  1 

V  (a+6x»y  — ■"  66(a-f6x»)« 

/'dx 

dx 


d. 


x*'(o+6x») 


/'    dx 


.1  W   ** 


«V^(54^=' 


ax 
1 
■gora 


b    p  xdx 

a^  a+bj^ 
dx 
I+E? 


'a^  J 


dj; 


jr''(a+6^)a 

07  r  ^  .  _  -     J • 

^L/  4«+6«')* ""  Sa(a+6a:3) 


1    Mf[±*^ 


Flaents. 


88. 


f^ 


FLUE 


NTa 

puttmgoo8»=tt* 


360o+»      (n— 1)860^ 

f  •  •  ^— ^— ^^— 

N  N 


And  ^  ss  —  • 
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Flnentf. 


_  cosec* 


/*  dj?  •        1         5&a:\      1 


t+W> 


E.   4:*-"(a+&r''rW 
a.  n=2p+1  ^  an  odd  number;  putting  ^^=t» 
^    180O  540<>  9000     (n— 2)180*»  . 


/x 
— 
a- 


N         N         N 


1 


-jhl(*+*)+ 


nM' 


S3 


Bin 


zf  cos  (m— 1)  I  hi  («%-«iLr  008  «  +  i*)  +  S 

j*sintf    \ 
(m— l)#arctangT-- 1 ;  the  cbaracteris- 

K^^^X  COS  '^ 

tic  2  implying  the  sum  of  the  p  values  de- 
pending on  those  of  #.  From  Cotes's  disco* 
veries. 

/x^^^dx  ^      a.  .       ,» 
—I  l^.wnen-yis  negative^  putting  k 

S^costf  +  ^  +  S  sin  (m— I)  ^arc  tang 

X  sin  ^     \    ^     ,  ^. 
-^ -I;  X  relating  to  the  p— 1  values  of 

^  360**  720°  1080O      (n— 2)180°     ^ 

9,  -— — ,  — — ,  — - — , .  .-^ ^ ;  2,  when 


X  ^—  sin  (m— N— i )  «  hi  (x«— 2itj?  cos  «  +^ 

+  2  cos  (M^N-1)  ^  arc  tang  j^£^^); 
secondly,  ^ac  being  ^  6*,  and  patting  ii/(b>— 
4ac)=A,  -j-=/,  and^ssg, 

G.  *"(*+/)"■*(«+«)-* . .  (a^-hw+ft)-^  . .  d« 

/*      dj; L_H*+/ 

^V  («+/){*+g)-«-T/*     ^ 


9« 


dr 


-hi 


N  N 


92 


J  >.  positive,  putting  **= J;  =  ^^^ 
s/ COB  (k— 1)  »  hi  («*— 2i»  cos  «+£>)+ 

8Bin  (n-l)  ««rctang;^£^5±.);  ^  „1«U 

180°  540° 

ins  to  the  p  valaes  of  (.  — r— ,  — — . 

N         H    * 

900° 
F.    a'"— (a+ftx^'+c*')-**, 


/•      d*  1        • 

«»-Hw+i"*^    ^"JJcfi+ax+b 
H.  «»(A+Rt+C«». .  .)(o+A«+ca«. .  .)'^d« 

successively  each  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion a+*«+cj:». . .  =0 ,  ir=  A+Bj+q«. . . , 
and  (;=^2c{+Sd(5*. . . ;  provided^  however, 
that  the  denominator  contain  higher  powQra 
of  J?  than  the  numerator^  and  that  all  the  va^ 
lues  of  (  be  different;  a  limitation  first  laid 
down  by  Newton. 


.-,    /»  A+B«-j-Ca»...  d*      ^/»d*      » 


FLUENTS. 


Sect.  IV.—lrrational  Fhucimt. 


ID  " 

A.  X  (a+bx)adx 


r^dr 


dx  dx 


106.  f- 


dx 


jrVC«+^)    ^"'V^ 


V(«+^)" 


=  -- — -ire 

V' 


tang  "rf^-     The  ambiguity  of  the  roots 

being  decided  by  the  conditions  of  die  pro- 
blem. 

107.  A-^^ =-^--1  r^ 

J  ^V(« + hx)  ax      %aj  xjy 

dx  /        1      .     56  \     ■  .   3*2 


J  ^»J[a'\-hx)'^\ 
rdx 


^^^(a+bx) 

c.    -"^ 


9.0^^  Adi^x. 


^x^dx 


y\ 


309 


^Jy 


(a+bx) 

iC^^.^ 

J(.(=t+bxy'^      hj{a+bxy 
P  xdx  2 

djr. 


«»'(«+&r)*-x«y| 
113. /U!£_i_J_.l   /*dj 

/»dr 

115  r  ^  -L  (   ' .  5* .  "**\  > 


116. 


i=y—9^if 


y(a+bx)^- 

ISO  /i-^i— 4— ^i.J.2*f^  *  J.*  r^ 

,21.  /l^f— s=^_l_?2*_5*!f^J_  • 

'J  a^a-\-bxy     \     ax      Sifi       cfi  Jy^y 

itfij  a^y 
122  /*  ^        ,     /        I    ,    76    ,  S54« 
'V*»(a-|-&r)*~V'~25P+iSi+3?+ 

S5W£\_1_     356*   /•<!* 
*«♦  /yjy'^l^jl^ 

■  123. /v(a+&r)di;=?|^ 

i26y^V(«+6*)d*=(iy»-|«y*+|a^~ 

3    /    6* 
h.  x~'^^{a+bx)dxs:jr'*'^ydx 

189  /'V(°-t^v'*__--yv.y.^^^y  /»d* 

1/  *»  2«x«  ■•"4*1     Sajjijy 


lSO./(a+6x)5 

13iy;(«+6x)«dr=:(^y-.l„)5S^ 

132^a+&r)5dr=(ii^-«ay+Ja.)?S^ 


Floati. 


FLU 


ENT& 


135. 


l/^df 


156. 


/ 


(g-f-ftj)^<Lc  • 


S6» 
83 


(■ 


itufi     4a>« 


)yv^+ 


1.  a"(o+6x)id«=:«'*5;*dr 
137.    /(a+««)5d*=?J^ 

158.  yj(a+ir)l4r=  (ly-i«)^ 

159.  y>(«+6*)»d*=  (1^  |«H-1«.  )^ 


141 


U2,    /•(f[±*?>!!!f=:~2^  +  ^    M^ 

i5y  r^Ax 

%a^J      X 

n 
C.  x"'(fl+6j')3da: 

'«-/^»=(k-5«)?! 

VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


,       dr 


«  (a+fct)        «"y' 


v% 


y*+2a* 


) 

y"*  d*  y'      h     pAx 

c.  a:*(o-f&F)~*dx=ar*'^'^cb 

-      /»    de  •    .  y^      Zb    pAx 

y^dx./        1      ,    6b  \    I      56* 


'd£ 

I 


e.  «*(a+fcjr)'d*sr**^»dx 
(a+*ir)'d«=-^ 

159.  y*x(a+bx)itix  =  Qy_la)^ 


289 

Floenta. 


00 


290 

Flfwolt. 


F  L  U  E  N  T  a 

160.  y^a+&r)»d«=(^p  j^?a,+  i««)  ^ 

161.  y>(a+6,)*Ar=(^^^  ~  ay'+  |«»y- 


i^r 


162 


/ 


f.  jr-»'(o+&r)*dc=x-V«lj; 


»(g+&r)^dr 


163  /'(£±*£Z^__^4.A  r^ 

'J  3^         ~      ax^  iaj      X 


164. 


/»(g+fij)?(Lt      /        1     ■ 


l_il 


y- 


9a^ 


/ 


rd.1 


X 

g,  ar^^(a+6ar)'cLr=a:"/dx 


56 


1^5.     r{a+hx)^dsr=. 

167.  y^(«+&r)«dx=(l^^i  ^  +  5  «0%" 

168.  y^(a+&r)*dr=(l^^l|ijf«+|a2j(- 


\-y-^ 


'•/  ***  ax'^SaJ       X 

n 
D.    Jf"(a+6jJi)«dar 

sin  or V— ;  thua^^^*^^  -;  arc  sin  x 


173, 


/; 


xdx 


V.y 


V(a+6?5-T 


^(1-^  =-—  V>=~cog  arc  sin  j- 
174    /Lf!?]:L_  «.'-/.¥     fl   r^^.^ 

v(i^=F)=-(s*'+3;v^ 

y''  **dj?  /I  .    8  \  S    • 


Fliiain. 


sinx 


Ax 


Ax 


177.    /*      ^ ^    u]^»—-J»         I 

■«(*V— -);thus 

yvci-f**)'"-   * 

Remark.    In  some  of  then  cases,  the  signs 

of  the  TOoto,  being  ambiguous,  require  to  be  de- 

tetmined  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem;  but 

we  must  adhere  to  the  same  root  in  the  same  so. 

.    lution.    . 

182. 


FLUENTS. 


V^atnts.  fix  /         1        26x\     1 

/«ig 

/•  jrdjt     .  1 


h.  a~"V(«+6**)tl*  =  *""'*V^dt 


291 

'Fluents. 


199. 
200. 
SOI, 


J(a-\'ba^  dx 


I 

f  -^ 

n  sj(a+ba^)  dx 


=  V5r  +  a 


» V(a+^^)  dj? 


191 


i]x 


dor 


j:»  2j:«^2 

20s.    rx{a+bs!^Ax  =  '^ 

Particular  values^  from  dr  =  0  to  x  =  a;  putting  «•  = 
8.14159. 

i.    r  {a^—a^)idx^ 


5?ro* 


axyjy 

1         _5ft    /-(/j- 


16 

ii.  r  ar(fl»— a:«)J d;r  =  ~ 

iv. /'«»(a«-*»)^d*  =  --  y 

2.4    ^ 
'7.9*   5 


MY'V(o«-«*jidr  =  i 


g.  «   ^^(a+&t«)  ddr  =  x^^y  dr 

Particular  values,  from  «  =  0  to  «=  a ;  pattinf)r=     „„„     /»(«+&r»)^dr         **  ,  4*   /»4  , ' 
3.14159.  *^        ^  ^^-J  J        =-^-^l^Jy^ 


.-If/.   ■lL-..5j|_^,_llJ, 


v^ 


ii.  /   Jr V(«*— ^)  <^*  =  "3 
iiy  :rV(a^-*»)dj^  =  4;--4 


208./! 


«»         — ""8a*»  +  2a 


yV 


111. 


IV, 


1  wa^ 
4'T 

2  fl* 
6'  8 

1  .8    irfl« 


209.  y(«+i^*<Lr=  (?  +  f +  ^)  V*+ 


5a»  /»dr 


2.4  a' 


▼i/'a»V(«'-«0  d«  =  jf^  •  j- 


210.    /i(a+&r»)*cl«=|g 
211.y>(«+&,«)*d*  =  ^-^' d* 


.  223. 


/i 


dx 


v. 


VI 


224. 


xdx 


J  i^^f-ajy 


c.  j?''(iM?+&r»)-^<k 
5 2{2hx+a) 

2x 


.T  =  - 


F  T   IT  P  Ttf  TT  R 

Paiticalar  valuet^  ftom  x  =ztox=:  a;  patting  w  = 
S.15149. 

iii. /*  «»(o«-n*»)*  cLr  =  g 

in.  ar->*(«+*Jc«)^  cLr = af-^^  dx 
J         ^       ■"      2aa^'^2aJ 


PtoCIM*. 


9a^      r^^^  2ar       1     pdx 


227 


/dx 


Ap __  dx 


:+&r»f  — 


213 


214. 


215. 


^7^.),,^.fl 


228 


Saxjy 
1 


46     /» 

"say 


5ai;» 


8 


'*Vy 


■=-f<  + 


?/^ 


^  ^/d. 


dr 

+— "i- 


/dx. 


E.x^(ax+6x«)Tdx 

a.  x*'(ax+6««)""*'dx  =  x'V""*djr 
216     /^     ^^  —  J  ui  V.V+J?V&  _ 


166»  \  2       5463     /%  dx 


16^  \  2       5463 


f 


e.  a;*'(air+&r*)    '  djr  =  «*^'~*  d* 


s 


.f=^,^„ 


SSI 


2SS 


/ 


xdx 


(ax+6x«) 
x«dx 


4—  _2x__8(26x+fl)  _ 


4(2&x+a)\     2 
3       /Sa*       4x  \  1 


/*  J*dx       g_     2x» 


234 


/ 


dj; 


^«  =  • 


2 


86     /»d« 

-9  -  ««»/    .i 


So*    pdx 
1663 


d« 


L/-^ 
V  Vy 


221 


/da; 


*"V(«*+*a») 


_      2Vy 


d;c 


«(««+6a«)  5<untJ—9 

166«    /»d« 


*»V(«*+6*»)  ~  V     So?  ■ 


«««•  y?(5i+E^*=(-9i?+ 


46 


21a«a»" 


^y^y 


86»  \   2       646»     /»d« 
^u?x)y^S    «ia»  y    I 


FiQcnti* 


FLUENTS. 


f^ax — a^^dx  =  J  circ.  aegm  diam  a  vera  sin  . 

h.  ar"V(««-|-*«*)d*=ar- V^ 

^     • ■     a*  3aa» 

L  **(mr+i««)»d*=ir*'^W 

245. /«(«w+&«0'd»=s^— ^  /jt^clr 


7a» 
»46* 


yV^d. 


5a« 


10S4M 


/dx 


25Sy>(ax+J^)Sd,=  (^-J^y  + 


Hoar   .    llo« 


16^  Vy 


F.«"((i+Ajr+c««)idj? 


259. 


k.  «'->'(ar+&r«)5djr  =  a-*/d« 


V— «  V(**— 4ac) 


«dx 


/25 


«^ 


/S6»      jr^x     r.dx 


298 


FLUENTS. 


dx 


262 


J 


dj 


1 


arc  tang 


2a-f6x 


«63: 


■^- 


dj; 


fljp      2( 


V8 


c.  ar*'(a+Aa:+cj:«)""5da:=jr"^"'2dj- 
dx         ^  _      4cj+g& 

j:dar         .  4tf+g6jr 


T 


d. 


dx ^_  do: 


«"(a+«j:-fc«») 
*djr 


A- 

270  /*      '^  1      /'_1_J^\J_.L 
;/  Jr»(«+6«+«r»)»  -  V     ax     %€?)  Jy  "^ 

271  /*      ^^  -       y"         1     .    56    ,  I5o« 

2a»/V^      Vl6a3      ^)J  ^^ 

(15i«_  8c  \    /»dir 
8a»      iacJJT^     ■ 

e.  **(«+&r-|-c«»)-^d«=r'V-5d* 
8c        \4cj-t-2a 


273 
27*. 


o-dor 


i=- 


s^yVy 


>+6x-fcji«) 


l^~V      2c  +  l2c«/y^^"^ 


275  /-f^il^L^S-/'^^..^.     ** 
■/(a+&r-|-ftr«)'-V       «       4c»"*'2i?'" 

2a\_l_      /'_6^ 9ah\    /»dx 

8<^^AVy      \J6c»      4c»/y   y^ 


Ax 


-"y 


«*'(a+&r+c*») 

276  r       ^'  =  /'-L  4.  i^-L     A 

;/  <a+6x+c««)*      V»"J^     «V  Vj*  •  2a 

J  y^    2^,7  y^    'i^jTTy 

277./l_i^__5 1 5*    /^, 

^  i»(fl+&r+cx»)*  ~      tfjyVy     HaJ   xy^ 

4*    /»dx 

278  C—^i—i  —  f ^  .   ,    76  \    I 

J  x»(a+&t+cj*)'  ^  V      »««*      ^^x/y^y 
,p_^__5c\    ndx      Ibc   pAx      • 

g.  *"V(a+**+c**)d«=**'V5'<J* 
m.fj{a+bx+c^Ax^  ^  Jy+ 12|± 

/dr 

282.  pV(«+^^+ca'«)dx=  /^-.I^  +^~ 
t/  '  \Sc      40c«^48c3 


283 


284. 


,    rJ{a+hx+cj^)(\x  pdx      b    p(\x 

J  ^ ^''^J^y^\jT3 

'J  x*  X  '^zj  x^fy"^ 

.gg5/'V^aV&£+£^)dx^_X_l_       AX 
J  a*  V2«*     4ar/    •'^ 

/'^_£\    /»dx 
\Sa     %)Jx^y 


Rufnn 


FLUENTS. 


Flaeots. 


287.  y^fl+&r+c*»)^<Lt=(g—  ^fi^<i^ 

288.  y>(«+fex+c*^*<k=(^-^)/+ 


/ia+bx+c^fdx  _      ^      5i   Afdx        - 

n 
G.  x"^(a-frijr)°<kr 

300.    /?'(«+&r)"dr=/^  Vd«  = 
(A):  thus 


295 

FIuenCF. 


f 


x^ 


ax^^J     X  V(— «*) 


hi 


fl — hx+%tjx^{ — n&) 


-y 


^V  *"  -V~2^'~4^>/^ 

7 

29*.  J'xia+bx+ca^^  dx  V  ^--^^^dx 
295.y>(«+6x+ci«)«dx=  (^>^)/ + 

296./x,.+^W«i.=  (g-]l^+,^ 
2a  \  }      /lift*     Sax\    /•«  , 


H. 


p  dx L./^AJ 


hi 


+  arc  tang 


V5^ 


(0' 


-i/-_«vu,(~0' 


"V-^ 


Jx      V 


— 2  arc  tang /'_  a\4  j 


FLUENTS. 


Flwtm. 


dr 


^"•y(S+6^'-"^iB«^~+ §25*7  Til  ^  ^^'    g'o^  y'V* 

Sf*    /•  dx       f»   P  Ax_ 

dx dx 

bf..^ag^-bgx+2Jiag'—bfg)y/z  ^     rdx_ 

9  PJ  S-J' 


FLUENTS. 


•Flumti. 


S-Jz 


go/' 


,— 1/ 


X-  *^(f+gx)~\a+bx>y~^dx 


B2S 


'fu 


«y-&/xipV(og«-|-y»)s^» 
1  gg — bfx  , 


330. 


y-*  **dj: _1   f'^_f    r^" 


957  ■/  ^'' 1  r^   f  f^ 

000     /'_ffd£ ^1    pxAx     f  pxix 

'  J (/■\-g'^>Ji<^-\-b^~  gj    Jz  ''gj  yjz 

f+g'^  =-gj  v?+(i-?; 


y7^ 


S41 


'■tdg 


I^J  Jz      tJ  9-i^ 


If  J  V 

Ax 


dr 


,0,   r  d* _i  /"if *  /!^ 

J <f+gx)>J^-¥b^'' fJ  'J^     Jjy^J' 

sss  /'-if ^irJ^^LrJfL 

334      /U!£ 1   /!^  _  IT    /'djf 

'  J '^+gx)^{a+b^-fj  ^^z     PJ^^z 

L-  *"(/+g«*)"^(«+6*^~*d«=**'^-*«-i<it 

y  (/+««^v(«+w')~  jikn-^ffg-) 


343 


Puttipg  ag>~.^g+cf:s:i 

f0''^g'yiM^+c^)  =  '^7Jc^ 

Sag—bf+(bg—3cf)xZf:SJk^z 


1    „^^-^g-¥Mhg-^f)x 


■335. 


■  U 


fjz+x^(hf-ifg) 


v(a/^-y) 

SJz 


==V(«/y-V')'^^"g 


gjz-^[a^-hfg) 

•Jy 

▼0I»  IT.  PABT  1. 


V(««M/&) 


hi 


'■**'JjJ+g^T7^+SJ^+^~gJ  JZ      gjy^z 
-- _      /»  **dx 1    /'fd*    /_   /»d* 

V*"^  «y  >]z'~ffjy^z 

O.  (a*-^)=*=*d*. 
Particular  values,  from  «  ^  0  to  j;  =  0. 

0^)*-(^)'-  ) 

pp 


S97 


v(ii=^  •"**"«' 


Flaento. 


FJ-UENTS. 


FliuDH. 


1 . i     1.3.1.1.3     1.3.5 


.1.3     1.3.5  \ 

7T78'  4.6.8  •"-•• -y 


2.4     4.6^2 

p.x^'Ciw'^rtx 

Relation  of  particular  values^  frcxn  or  =  0  to  a;  =:  1 
x^Ox  p'x^^+^dx        3.14159 


B.  coa*'^^ 
/cos  fdf  =ain  ^ 

358.    /co^dp=:-8in^cos^  +  -^ 


"flitiiti. 


357. 


=j8in2^+-<p 


349. 


/; 


2»x 


M+1 


350, 


Q.;r»'(l-««+^)"""+^4r 
Particular  value^  from  dP=:0  to  xt=  1 


359.   /cos^^  =  Q  co8«^  +  l^sin  ^ 

=  — 8in3f+-8iiif 
S60»    /coi«^(p  =  ^-co8^  +  -co8^  I  8m^  +  - 


11  3 

—  —  8in4^4.-8in2f+-^ 


H+N 


361.  y0085?d^=  (i  COB«^  +  ±cOfi«^  +  l^gfe  J 


.co8ec^l80o 


1    .  5    .  5 

=gg  am  5Jp+ —  sin  34>+ -  sin  ^ 


Sbctioh  V.-*Ciiiciilar  Fluxiom^ 

A.  sin.^^^ 

351.  Idafdp^  —  cos.^ 

352.  /dn^df  =*-^^ainf  008^  +  -^ 

=±— -8in«9  +  g^ 

353.  /irin'^d^  =  ^— isin*^  — -^cos^ 

=  — cos5^  — -cos^ 


362.  y^(pd(p=:  (gCw^'P+^cos^  +  ~  cos^  ^ 


3.fsi 


5 
+  16^ 

C.  flin™^  coB^^^ 
a.  anfoMi^fd/p 


363.    /sin  p  cos^^d^ = ~-  cos''"^  ^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  co8*^=     ' 


gX-l 


354.y;in^d*  =  (-isin3^-|sinp)cas^+|^  (cos  n^+n  cos  (n~2)  ^+Ni^^08  (n-4)^ 


1    .   .        1-^.3 
=  — 8m4f— -8m2^+-^ 


355.  /Sn^ip=(— ^sin*^— —  sin^— ^Jcos^ 

=  —  ^«»  5ip+ ~co8  S<p-^g  cos  (|> 

356.  /dDP^pz=:f — gsin*f— —sin^^ — ifi™^} 


+  . .  .3;  continuing  the  series  through  all  po- 
sitive angles^  and  putting  ~  instead  of  cos  0. 


364. 


=  -|55an6p+.gjam4^-g^sin2^ 
^16^ 


b.  sin^^cos^^ 

/sin*^cos^d^= —— 8in*+V 

We  have  for  the  powers  of  sin  p,  Bm^p=: 

±^5=i(^«>8N*— NCOS(N— 2)4)+W.-^   COS 

(n--4)^...V   +when  n=:4p,  — ^ 

n  =  4p  +  2;  and  sin*^=±— Lr/ 

2^— *V 


-when 
sin  Nf 


Tliianta 


+  wluniirr=4p-^l,uid— when  N  =4p+8;  the 
last  term,  when  it  becomes  oos  0,  being  altered 


tOj 


374.  /8in3(pco8^a^  =  -sin^co8^— . /kjx^ 

^0083^«.3.006f  I 

375.  ^sin^  cos^dip  =  — f^gCOs8*+-cos6Np— 
-cos4^— 8co82^  I 

S76.yrin^co8^d?=^Qco8  9*+?cos7^- 
gicos3^»— 6cos^l 

e.  8in^c08'''fd^ 
377-    /anVoM^df  =s-sia5f• 
l  /I  .  ^ 

£  sio^  1 

378.  /sin^^coi^^dipsr^isin^  — gj8in^---i 

8in^^00B^+~* 

sin  3^ +  29  J 

379.  /rin^co8^d9=r-cos^<p  +  — JsinSf 

8in39+3  8inf\     • 

380.  /8in^co8*9d9  =  Y3gr^sin89— 8in49 
+  3^) 

381.  yrin^cos»<pdip=J^Q8in99+i8in7^•-- 
-BIn^— -8m3(p+68inf^ 

382.  /Sn«<pcos^d9=:— ^~8inl0f+i8in89 
—  i8in69--2  8in4f +  8in29+6A 


flwacii 


«.^'nVoo8'f  d^ 
set    /sinVcos'fldgcsjsinVcos^J- — sinfcot^ 

367.  ^Wl»^co»»f*p  =|^i  o(»^^+ ^Vrin^' 

—  Ssinf  J 

368.  /dn<9cos*fdf  =  g8mVooe*f-H|   /on^ 

=  -|(g»in6,+|dn4r 

S69:   /^innp  MB*  ^  =(i  ooiV  +  ^  «irfr  + 

=~5iV7*"'^*+5*^*^ 
+  -8in3^— 58in^  J 

37a,ySn^cofi8^x=— jL^ig|n8iP+?8in6f 
+  sin4f  —  2  8in2f  ^-5^  J 

d.  sin^  cos'  f  dip 

371.  ^in^cos^^=ri«n^ 

=^8V4^*^~^^*) 

372.  ySn^co##d<)tsfc^l*nV--~8m^— j|) 

cos^ 

1/11 

2cosf  J 


800, 

FJveDU. 


3S3:    /8in*fC0fi^d^=gBm«f 


=  —  ^(gcos  ftp  -<cc».4<p 


+  -C082(|> 


) 


384.  /sin^ C08^d<p  =  -sto^ cos^  +  =  /Sn«fd^ 

+  lc508Sf  +  5co»p^ 

385.  /rin'ip  cos^dip =Q  cos«(p  +  ^^am^^ 


FLUENTS. 

+  -8in3f«-.64BmA 
39£.    /8in^C08Vd^=— jj^rj^sinlO^— inn8^ 

393.  J^^«»^d*=-I^(n  8^  11*  -  ^ 


FkicBtfc 


.^    COS 4f-f Sods 


^0 


386.  Trin^p  cosVdip  =  —  ^(^g^  Of^^coB 

4  4  \ 

7^— -COS  5^+j  COS  3^  +  6  cosfl 

/»  1/15 

387.  /8in«(pcos«*d<p  +  =— jjj^Y^xoslOf  — g 

co8  6^  +  5oos2^y 

388.  /?in»(pco8<^d(p==:~  j^(^  C50sMip+i^ 

5  10 

C3os9^~~coft7<p — cos  59+ — cos  3^  + - 

I.  ^ 

10  cos?  j 

g.  sin^cos^fd? 

389.  /^^C08?d?=-sin79 

=  g^r^  sin  7?— 8m59+  3  sin . 
39^58in59y 

390.  /sin^?  cos«(pd?  =:  t^  sin  7,p  —  ^^  sin  «(p.— 

^  j|gSm34>-j|gsin9)cos9  +  Y|§9 
I   /I  .    ^        2  .    - 

+  sifl  4?+ 2  sin  2f —5<p) 


sing?— -sin  7?  + sin  5?+ -5- sin  3^  —  10 
sin?  V 

394   /^^^cos<^«'*='-- 2545(12  an  12<p  —  I 

15  \ 

tanSf  +  'T:^^ — 10?  1 

D.  sin'^^^d? 

395.    /^^=Utang? 
^^    ^    sin?  »2 


^  d?   _      cos^ 


s-^oot?. 


596.    /*-^^=-       .^     . 
^    sin*?  sin  ? 

«r*«      /*  ^*  cos  ?       1 . .         ? 


cot  ^  —  ^cotV 


399- 


400r 


J    sin^?      V 


li  3     \ 

■4i5^-8tt5^y^^*  + 


-hi  tang- 
8  **? 


sin«?      V" 


1      ^      4      _      8      V 

'58in*?'^158in'^*"l58in?/ 


cos? 

E.  cos-*' 


402.    ri^=!!l?.  =  tang? 
^,  cos*?-     cos?  ^     ^ 


+  iiang9? 


FLUENTS.  301 

""•"•*•    .^.f      P^P         /I        ,      ^      \    •    ^   .   8  .-„      ptm*^p       /       .  ,,  S  .      \    1  S..      Fluent*, 

hi  tang  (45°+ 1^  .  tang  (45°+ 1) 

F.  sin  "^  co8"~*^d^ 


407 


411. 
418. 


jf.an-i>ct»—^p  1,5^.         /    „     tfX 

a.  sin  *(p  cos— '^^  cos^     2         *V,         2/ 

f^l^^  -  hi  cos  4»  =.hl  sec  ^  «  sin-f  co,-*«d«. 

«/     *»■*  /Hinydr        1- 

408.  /'^^^?^  =  ~sin^  +  hltang('45o+?)  **^V  "^Sv"" 3^3^ 

409.  /'!^^=-'*^-hlcos^  **^y-55?r  =  »S3p=s*»^ 

«o.  /^^i£=:-«5!?.^,+ut«.g.  **'v  ^5?r=(-'*^5M 

/Mn«*d^         sinV     8iii«(p      ^,  gtang«^!u-tang^+r 

b.  sm^^cos-'^if-  **^    ^ 

/*sio^y 1 e.  sin*^  coe--"(pd* 

"»y    coB^  -cosf-**''  ^j.    pm^f         1 

ysirf^d^^an^  V    f»**       4cos*^ 

«*-y    cos*,  -cos,      f-tang^-,  /'5^=risb»,+lrin A-J^-lhl 

/•8in^__/      1  .         4  .         8\_1_  V     00^ -4 COS*,- 4*"*^ 

"8-y-S3r  =  (-4"°^8"''*+-8"°*  V           *\ 

tang  (^450+ y 


CC0,      8. 


15 


c.  sin*',  cos— ',d,-  1:  1 


G08  ^=  T  tang*(p — -  tang2^--hl  cos  ^  * 

«O-/-5ir-2^-2'>»»«»«0^'+f)  X         15  .  n 

^,      /^sinVd,  1       .„  ^^^9  »V      ^2/ 


S02 

Flnentm 


FLUENTS. 


'rin^^ 


498 


J  "^P 


440. 


=  V*"DgV 


«./^=(-^-|.«.  +  fs)J 


008»+ 


442. 


444. 


J    «n^ 


445. 


d^ 


446. 


'cos^d^ 


,  sin    ^f  OM^fd^ 
rhlsiaf 


:c»f+liltang| 


447. 


448, 


Bin^ 


:-:5^  +  cog(p+kltaiig| 


b.  tin"*^^  a»*fd^ 
.^^     Pctmpdp  1 

COMC^ 


flm^ 


15 


c.  sin'^  006*^d^ 


455. 


««y^' 


457. 


008^       1  ^ 

.  1  .... 


-/^=(«-v-|~,)4,f-|    ^ 


hltaUg^ 


*    -£wtaiiir? 


d.  aiT 


461 


462. 


1 


sin*^  "-       38111^  "■      jCOt?^ 


COB^ 


—  gC0t3^  +  C0t^+<p 


'un^ 


sin'p    .2* 


/>oo«^ 1 

peo^A^     /     1 ^        1  \    1       1 


UttngI 


+  s 


blung? 


dnV 


.^hltang? 


f.  sin" 


47S, 


I 

58in^^ 


FLUENTS 


Flaenti. 


«-fw=a'^i'^)^   '^fz 


c](p 


9tcoi^p 


61  n^^  COST 


8ia®2^ 


+  2hltang^ 


SOS 

Flutau. 


404.    r     '^        =:/^-i-4,,i_\^, 

J  sin3^  cos*^      Vs  cos^  ^  «  cos <p/8in«^ 


5  cos  ^  .  5 , ,         0 


/»cos«tod«      /      1  1  »/8in3^co8»^      48m«^ 

496.    f~-^^—~^(-L 


cos^       sin'S^ 


H.  Mn""*'^  cos"*^^ 
a.  wcT^^  tai~^^^ 

479-    f-r—^ sshltantrf 

U  81 

/  sir*  "*  rw%«3^  """  o  n«M2/fi  ^^  **  ^ 


sin^cosV     cos^  ^2 

dip 


497. 


J  A\ 


C08«<?)    '    16cO6^'^8  006f 

_i 7co8^     7|,         ^ 

8in«<p      28i|i^'^2  *2 

d.  sin"^^  cos'^^f  d^ 
d^  1  1 


) 


SID^COS^      2cos^^ 

482     C     ^^       -  ^       V    ^      I  hltang^ 
't/sin^cosV     Scos^'^cos^'^  ^2 

y'»     d^               1              1 
Bm(pcos^^'^4co8V"*"2co8«^"'"           ** 
y^     d» 1  11 ^ 

sin  ^  cos^*^  5  cos*^     S  cos^     cos  ^ 


sin^  C03.V 


+ 


r     d(p        _ 

»/  sin  V  cos^^     S 


d^ 


-A 

2c/ 811 


9 
tang^ 


bir  8m"^ip  co8"*fd^ 


t/81 


df 


4oa  

t/  sin V  cos^ip     2  cos2(p  sin^^  ^  2^/  sin^  cos  ^ 

8  ^  ain*^  oo 


sin^ces^ 
d^ 


i*^cos*^ 


.!^J-+? 


+3" 


sin^  cos^ 
/*     dip       _/ 1 

*^^' ^ iin^  cos3(p  ■"  V2  cos«(p~  2y  sin  <p /^  2 

tong(45^+|) 

y'»      d^  1 

- 
81 

y->     d(p       _/     1       ,       -^     — — ^ 
sin^f  co8*<p  ""  V*  cosV     8  cos^^      8  / 


> 1 8 

^8m?^co6*<p^3  8in^co839     s^  ^^ 


503. 
504. 

505. 


y^     d^        _^ 1  1        » 

sin«^cos<p  4sin*^.    2  8ip«<p-  "*^^ 

y;i_   d(p  /    .      1  1 

si] 


/^ 


sin^  cos'^ 
d^ 


4^iQ4f      83iii'f 
2 


¥) 


Scos2^ 


490. 


491 


dip 


8in*9cos?(p 
3hltangJp 


y^     dip       _/^_         X     \    1    _16 
8in«(p  cos^  "^  V^  cos^^     5  Cos^ip/ sin  ^      5 


sin^cos^ 
cot2f 

c.  sm"^  f  cos^^fd^ 
d^  1 


V  sinV  cos*^     3  sin^^  co&3^  "*"  sjwi^  cosl^<p 


'  Jl  sin'^  cos  ^ 
/>     d^       _ 


f  hi  tang  f 


2  8in^ 

1  3C08^ 


508. 


+ 


8ixi^4>co9f     2aiB^f 


ffhltang; 


f 


ein?^  cos^^ 
6hltang^ 

y^    dip       ■_/     1  

sin*?  cosV      v5  cos*^  "^i^  cos^/ sin^ 

r  chp 


^^^■^^ 


FLUENTS. 


df 


dx 


262. 


J 


dor  |-J_i^i?£±5f^^/f^ 

Jc^Xa+bx+cx)"       »Ja  * 

1  Qa+bjc 
^aictang  — 


863. 
26#. 


/. 


dx        .  icx+ab 


40+36* 


^^:/^ 


xdx 


l=- 


(a+6x+M:«) 


c{^aC''^)^tf 


dar 


yj djr 


«69 


p       dx  ,      J j^^    /*— 4.- 

if  x{a+bx+€x^^  "  a^v     %aj    ,y  a 


x^y 


270  /*       <J^  ,    Y_^-^^^^     I 

y  ^(a+6jr+cj?«)^  -  V      or     2flV  v'i^ 

(3^_2£\    /•d£_  36     /»d^ 
4««      fl/y   yi      2aV*V^ 

rtAp—^ .«J^ L4.  5^  4.^^«* 

_'3c\J y-156?  13&c\    /»djp 

WV^    Al6a3  ^^)J  ^^ 

(\^^Se\    /*da? 

8fl«       ^acjjxy/y  ' 

e.  **(a+&r+ca?«)-^dar=:*''j("*5dA 

^^^J(a+6x+ca^)^  =  ((4ac-6«)^  + 
8g        \4cj?+26 
S(^ao^y)     ^y 


''''f(<^ 


xdx 


^5=- 


Sci^Vi^ 


'2c  +  12c«/j^Vi^"*" 


/     J^^Ij^         ._/      0^      hx        y 
2fl\^      •^fca Sah\     nAx 


dx  ,       djr 

x^^a+bx+cjc')        x^y 


^  Jxia^^bx+c^)^  -  V»ay  ■^aVV^~2a 
J   y^     ^a\J   y^^a^Jl^y 

277  /*    ^^  i 5^  r^. 

^'J^{a-\rbx+c^^''      axyjy     2aJ    xy^ 


4<? 


'6x 


/SSL^_5c\    pdx       Ibc   pdx 
"*■  V  8«*      2fl>/y  xyi'^l^J  7^ 
g.  ar"V(fl+**+«'J^)d4r=Jr"Vydar 

279/v(a+&r+c*»)d.=  !^Vy+^ 

/dtr 

S80.J!^J(a+bx+cjfi)dx^y^^Ljl/yd^ 
iai.f^^ia+hx+c^)dx=  Q.-^y^y 

J     N\-r     -r-    J  y^      40c«^48c3 

2a  \     ,       /  76^       3a6\     /»,  ^ 

V(fl+6jr-|-CJr2)djr       ,    ,      /»dj?       b    /»d.r 

— i — =Vi^+«y^.+^  / 


|djr 


^sj  *^'y^ 


Sa     2/Jx^y 


F4ufnti. 


FLUENTS. 


Flacntt. 


i.  JB^(a+bx+cjc^ydx:=:a:^/^i\a 


287.  y^a+tr+c*»)^dr=(g-  ~/'ff^d^ 

k.  x-\tt+bx+cffdx=x-^y^dx 
+  ^f,hx 

292.  y         ^3-^     -(,-2H5-i^> 

/86»     8c\    piAxhc    /•!, 
-3J2^;(2cr+6)Vj,+-L^j^  _ 

2«  \  1      /lifts      sax\     /»«  , 


/la+bx+c£^_      yi      5b    Pyhx        ■ 

/1.5fi«      5c\    nyhx  ^9bc    Pi, 

m 
G.  :c"5'(a+6jr)"da: 
m  m 

300.    /x^(a+bxy<ix=/lydx=i 

(A):  thus 

y'  dj;  2  ,  ,** 


295 

Flueotx. 


7F^ 


. ,  a — bx+2fJxMj{ — ab) 
a+bx 


x^dx 


x'^dx 


301 


^x{a+bj^)       Jxtf 
J  ^fx{a+bx^)-J^\a) 


+  arc  tang  - 


jjx_ 


—2  arc  tang  X a\lj 

-•/^=iC-)» 


-fare  tang 


F  L  u  E  N 

(f)^v'(2*)\  314. 


2  arc  tang  /     ^\\\ 


b. 


ar"dx 


^dx 


305. 


306.  y^  ^^  -*^^ 


V^^S 


/^^j^dr  yx        1      i-dx 


309 


21 


32as 


32a« 


pjxdx 


311 


Tc^ 


^x^xCix 


(bj^-~-Sa)Jx 
"^a^Jxdx 


Q19      Pi^ijxdx  2xjx     Sa    n^xdx 

I.  ;r»(/+^;r)-^(a+6«ridr=:x"5,-'';r-^dx 
»•  *''(/+««)""k«==*^)'"*dar=x*'^""*z-*dar 


315 


316 


FlttlDtf. 


jt^dj; . 


_1   pMx      f    Pxix 


SI7. 

318. 
319- 

320. 


J  W+g'^ia+bx) 

d£ Jz        ,      6 

*dx 

y'*  xAk 1    rAx_ /  rAx 
(/+««)*V(«+**)    eJ  y'J^    gJy''J» 


Jo 


J.S'^ 


(/+««)*V(«+**)' 

y-*  :fiAx \_    /»dj_g/  oAtt 

J  (j+g^yA^+bx)  g'J  v«    «v  ^'^ 


^Jy-J* 


321. 

322. 
323. 

32i 


/dx ^_{        1 


Mbf-ogfy)  ''*    Kbf-og?J  y-J* 


/xdx 


dx 


_1     /»  d*    /    /» 

~^y  pvis «»/  jf'v* 


3/^  /"dx y^   /» 


d. 


dx 
dx 


dx 
dx 


^^a+gxyCa+A*)     *"yV* 


SIS. 


y**      dx  2 


jj  if-'9ag^-bKX+9J(ag'-ifg)^z 


326. 


y'»  dx _1  /*dx  £  /»dx 
<f+g'W{a+bx)^fJ  'J^'^fJu^z 
71 dx 1    /*dx        g    Al* 


^    pAx 

Pj  yTi 


f 


•Fluentt. 


FLUENTa 

A-t.    P—  -.^   f— 
"^PJx^'z      pj  y^z 

^-  *"'(/'4*«)~Va+&t»)"~^cl« 


V(*/g-«ff») 


•re  tang 


_£Vf 


r»'d* 


828. 


/o 


«d*  , 


1 


-hi 


af!—hfxZJ(lJ{a^+bD^z 
I  ag — hfx 

Mx  1    /•ordr       f    /^dr 


330, 


331. 


fo 


_i   nxAxf  rdx 


(/+^*)V(«+W) 


xdo; 


»>-3j; 


dor 


dor 


332. 


333. 


»  (f+g^)Ua+b3^     x*y4z 


d* 


—  1   /*^        g    /*dj 


Vy 


/»o^yV« 


334  /*  ^ ir^^Lf- 

L-  x»'(/+g*«)-\«+6*«)-*d«=«''y-l*-idx 

y"*    d*  1 

(/+g*«)V(a+i*»)~  J{bf*-~qfg) ' 


d« 


535. 


hi 


-J9 


SS6. 


y'»_  *dx 
0 


V(i^=F^  ■"*"•« 


▼0I»  IT.  PART  I. 


V(«^«*-*/g) 


hi 


Jif+g'^Wia+b^-gJ   V*      go/i^ 

338      r_jfdx ■_  1    /»*^      /   nxdx 

'  J {f+g^J{a+b^- gj    ^z^gj  y^z 

M.  *"C/'+g.»*)~\a+6^)W=r*V-'«*d* 
^"•y         f+g^        =iJ  7?  +  (i-?j 

7  V*    Vg    Y/J  y-J^ 

J    j+g'^      gj  ^z  ^  \g  g»y 

'*At__  /of    |^> 


V*    Vg    g*/t/  yv» 


N.  *''C/'+g*)~\a+&r+c*«)"^'l-- 


'd«  = 


«"j^~^«~*Ar 


343. 


Pwttipg  .^g« — ^ + 5/^  s  A 

r         ^ ■_  1 


hi 


V-* 


arc 


^**" yc/'+g') V(''+**-H»*)  ~^  V*    ^-y y V»= 

y-»  j«dx  1    rxAx_f    /^ 

(/+«*)VC«+<«+«r*)  -ft/    V*     g»y  V* 


£1  /*"* 


347 


/ 


O.  (a«-<t*)=*=*dar. 
Particular  values,  from  «  =  0  to  «  ^  a. 
dr  _  314159/,      /'l\*j. 

(k-:)'-(^)v...) 

'p 


^98 


5'LUENTS. 


1 . 1     1.8  ,  1.1.8     1.8.3  \ 

8.4*  4."B  +  8.4.6*4.6.8'""'V 

I 

Relation  of  particular  values^  from  a;  =  0  to  x  =  1 

/x^dx  fx^+^dx  _  8,14159 


B.  cos^^d^ 
357-    /cos  fdf  =  ain  ^ 

358,    /co8^d^==-8in^co8^H — ^ 


^Vlv&tt. 


=-8in2^+-<p 


349. 


350, 


Particular  valne^  fixim  a;=::0  to  jp t=  1 


359.  /co8'«pd^  =  Q  cos^  +  Dsin  ^ 

=  j^8m3?+-8in^ 

360.  /ooiiVd*  =  ^^co8^  +  -co8^)8m^  +  | 


11  8 

=  ^8in4^+-8in£f+-^ 


H+l 


coiec; 


180O 


Section  V.«-*Circiilar  Fluxuna^ 

A.  sin.^^^ 

351.  /in^d^rr  — cos.^ 

352.  /sin^dfss— iaw^coe^  +  j^ 

=i-i8in«^  +  i4> 

353.  /Sn^^zzlT— isin^^p— l^coa^ 

=  Y^C08^  — -COS^ 

354.  /ain^d^==r— jsinY— -8in9jcos^+-^  / 


36l.yoo8«4)d4)  =  (ico8^  +  ^coe^4)  +  l)«nf 


=gg  8in  5^+45  sin  3^+|«in^ 


362.  y^«4>d^zi:  ^i  C08«^ +^ cos  ?  +  ^  cos  ^  ^ 


ain4>+jg^ 

,   5 
C.  ain"^  cos  V^ 


$63.    /dn^C08^^d^=z i— cos''"*'*^ 

Tt  may  be  Remarked  that  cos'^f  =: — ^ — 


N— 1 


1     .  1    .  3 

=  —  8m4f — ^  sm2*  +  -  ^ 


355.  /dn^<p=^— -sin*^— —  ain«^— ^^cos^ 

1        I.    .   5        ^       5 

356.  /^«fd^=f^— gsin<^— —  sin3^— jgsin<p^ 


coBf  +  Y^p 
=  —  T55»«  6p +gjain4*— ^sin2^ 


192 


64r 


+r6* 


cos  N^+N  COa  (N— 2)  ^+N— 5-  €08  (n— 4)^) 

+ . .  .3;  continuing  the  series  through  all  po- 
sitive angles^  and  putting  -  instead  of  cos  0. 

b.  sin^^cos^f 

/sin^^cos^d^rz -— 8in*+V 

We  have  for  the  powers  of  sin  p,  sin^'^sx 

±^5iri^«»N^— NCOS(N-.2)4>+H.-^   COS 

(w— 4)^...  V-   +when  !f=:4p,  —when 
n  =  4p  +  2;  and8in*f)=:±-^^sin  vp 


VteMtn 


+  when  K=:  4p  -f»  l^and— when  n  =  4p  +8;  the 
last  tenn,  when  il  becomes  oos  Q,  bemg  altered 


.i. 


574.  /sin^^cos^d^^-fiin^coe^—- -— /rin«^ 

575.  ySii^  co8«^d^  =  Y|g^ico8  8^+ico86(p  — 
-co84f  — 8cos2^  J 

376.  J^  cos^df  =a|gQ«»  W+|c(»7^— 


e-iinVcoeVci^ 
S65.    /sm^^oosfd^^zr-sin^ 

=  — -f -sinS^— sin^  I 

36&    /sm'(pco6*ffdip£=^8in^coe^----^8mf  coi^ 


*i* 


367.  /Sii^co»«f*p  =0  COB^  +  ^Ysin'J)' 

— Ssinf  1 

368.  /rfn^co8**d^  =  g8in«fooB«f+i    /irPf 


-.-«24». 


-) 


369^   /Sn V  CQ0»  fdf  =  ^^  coi V  ^  ~  ooii^  + 

+  -8inS^— 58in^  j 

37a,yAi^cc^^x=— jigQsin8(p+|8hi6f 
+  8in4^  — SsinSf  — ^5^^ 

d.  sin^  cos*  pi^ 

371.  /sins^cos^^sr-ttn^f 

372.  /rin^ai#*(Jp»^i*nV--i8m«(^— g^) 


cosf 


iBcos^^ 


^tcosSf  •^Scosf  J 

e.  sin^oos^fd^ 
377-    /ttn^on^^-siniif 

1  /I  .  ^ 

378.  /sin^cos^^d^rrf^gsiu^  — sjsin^— Yg 

8inip^co8^+^^ 

sing^  +  SfJ 

379.  /8m^co8^dip=^icos«^  +  ^)sm5f 

sin3^+3  8inf\ 

380.  /mn*f  C08Vd*  =  j2g(3«n3*— 8in4^ 

+  ^*) 

381.  7rin^co6«(pd^=^y8in9^+iBin7?  — 
-Bm5^— -  sin  3^  +  esm^  1 


—  ~8m6^-*«8in4?  +  8in2?+6A 


>K^ 


A> 


^V».;^«<0(.4^ 


wv 


1  /I      „       1 

*«{.  y2n>coeVd*=-5ig(icofl9?-iooB 

W  —  5  COB  5f  +  -  cos  8^  +  6  C06?») 

387.ySn*fco8^d^+=^-J5(^««,p^_| 
0D»9^  — y  co$74>— COS  5f  +  y  COS  5^  + . 

locos^y 

g«  sin^cos''^^ 
589.    /rin«^cos^d<p=lMn7^ 

S^— 5«in5^Y 
390.    /!in<^  co8^d(p  p  /"l  sin  7^  —  ^  rfn  «^ — 
j^sin3^— — sin^^cos?  +  j|g^ 


_        1  /I  .  s 

^./«n^co.Vd.=-g55(l,i„,0,-.J.i„«, 
— -8m6?  +  88in4f +  Mn2^— 6(p  ) 


M"n  W — -  sin  7f  +  sin  5,  +  ^  sin  S, — 10 

sin  8^4-  -J- sin  4^—.  lo^) 
D.  sin'^*'^df 

307      /*i£__        "^W^    .   1l,  ♦ 

398.    /*if-_/ L_         2     \  - 


cotf  —  jCOtV 


399.    r—-( V-r-        g     \ 


rlco8,+ 


Ihltang? 


8 


400r    /*if.  =/_ 


}  ^ 1_  8 

5sin*^      158in^""l5Binf 


cos  ^ 

E.  cos*"*'f  d^ 

404.    r^  -(     ^        L      «      \ 

t/    co»V~V*"»'P'^3coefy""^  =  **"«*• 

+  -"tang^ 


;) 


FLUENTS.  301 

hi  tang  (450+ 1)  .  tang  (450+ 1)   ' 

^^      /*d^     _/^l_  4        ,        8      \  /»8m«(pd(p      /I  \    1 

sin^ 


a.  sin  ^f  cos""^ 


408. 
409. 


^^hltang(450+|) 
407.    /*^^^=  — hlcoe^shlsepf  d  ain*^  c(m-<4^*. 

(450+  0  *^v  -^s?r=  (5'»°'^-»"0^+*= 

411.     /    ■  ■■    ^    ^1.111        — '-    ■■-      —  lUCOth^ 

«/      <^^  *  *      -  /»8in»«d«      /  8\    1 


Mn^y.         1 


"♦•y    c««^  -cosf      ^'-tMg^*-?  /'rin<pd»_  /I  .  1  .      \    1         1 

tang(45»+|^ 


cQ9f     a 


^^^ 
^ 


c.  sin*'^  coe^'^d^ "  1,1 


co8^=jtang*^ — -  tang^-^hl  cos  ^ 


/sin^d^  1 

.^      /»rin^d^     .sin^        1..,         /  4>\  «^     ^        ^  8  8"^/ 

/sin'^d^  1  '^"^      *  \  2/ 

-5?r  =  2^5^+  W  COS  ♦ .  .  f..  gi„K^^-6^,^ 


5cos^^ 


/sm^pdp      /  .  .        4  .  .         8  \     1 


FLUENTS. 

hltafigj 


nacDtt. 


}  ^d^  1 


ncoB(pdi> 1__ 


462. 


/ 


cos'^d^ 


C08^ 


sin' 


i*^  ""      SsinV 


=  — jCOt'^ 


443. 


444. 


^d^ 


*C09^d^ 


rshlsinf 


•^     sin^  2    ^  ^ 


445. 


446. 


—  -  cot^^  +  cotf +^ 

2v 


^ 


449. 


450. 


/ 


b.  usl^  oos^fdif 


J 5 

sin^    ^2 


e.  Bin 


sin^   ' 
'cos^dy 


1 


8in^ 


=.— ooaec^ 


4sin^ 


UtaDg| 
"•cos^d^ 


cosec^ 


Wtang? 


£in^ 


*»-/^ 


c.  rin" 


1 


456. 


/ 


-233?p-2"*»^2 


hlsin^ir— -cotV  +  -cot^  +  hl8in^ 


nn^ 


«^/^=-,-i?-"'^» 


f,  sin- 


47s. 


J    an«(p   "- 


^cos' 

I 

'5fl5?? 


Flaenti. 


FLUENTS 

,474.    rS^^(^.o^^lcos^)JL. 
J     sinV        \\S        ^      S       ^/flin*^ 

/-c^^;  "^  n  1 


476. 


cot*^ 


*" /^=(— ^+i'-v-i^  ■ 


/cos<\pd^      /I 


i^ 


H.  wd'^^^cos*^^^ 


a.  dn   V  cos' 


'•"^^d^ 


t/sm^oos^  ** 

480.  /^-^^-r-=-^  +  hitanff- 

481.  /*.    ^^  ^^=^   ^     ■+Mtapg^ 
*,/8in^cosV""3cosV     cos^  ^2 


*t/sm^C08^(p     4cosV     2cot2^ 

811 


-{-hi  tang  9 
.     1 


sin  9  cos^     5  cosV     3  cos^     cos  ^ 
tangg 


hi 


bit  sin"^?  cos" 


^fdf 


435.    /".  /»       =z^J-  +  h[tmg(^5^+^\ 

'  ^  sin^  cos'ip""  "^ 

''  Jaxk^co^      V2cos«(p     2/8in<pf^2 
tong(45^  +  |) 

y^     d^ 1 8 
8m«<pcos*<p^3  8in^co83(j>     s^*^^ 

y'*     d^        _  /     1  5_ _ T5\ 

Bin«fco8«^""v4cosV     8co»*^      8/ 

^  +  ^^hltaDg(45o+|) 

y^     d(p       _  /^_         1  A    1 1^ 
Bin«(p  co8<^  *"  \5  cos3^  "*■  5  Cos^ip/siii  ^       5 


498. 


o/s" 


d(p 


ScosSi^ 


494.   /L^^=/^_i 
,/  sm^  cos^      \3  CO 


+  2hltang^ 


cos^^      3cos^, 


490. 


491.    /^ 
t/ « 

492< 


OOtSf 

c  sin'" 

d^ 


f  COS 

1 


sin^cos^ 
sin^coB^ 


Ssin^ 


-f  hi  tang  f 


^^  +  ^hltang? 
2.sm2(p^2      "^^2 


15/8in*^       495, 


sin^^  cos^^ 
3  hi  tang  f 


34X)e^ 


4  sin^^  co&^        sin^l 


496.     r     d<p        _/     1 
'e/sin^cos^     V^coa 


» C08«^  ^  1 6  cos^  ^  8  006 

sin2<p     2si|i^'^2  *2 

«— If. 


106^/ 


497. 


t/si 


d.  sin"^^  cos'^^f  d^ 


d^ 


sinVeoatp  3^xn^  -  sin^ 


2;r;+M««>« 


498. 


sin  V  co3^^ 


^.CQa<psui^      3      '^ 
d^ 


./  sin^  co63(p     2  cos^^  sin^^  ^  2^  sin^  cos  p 
•^sin^cos^ip      \      Jsm^      3  sin  2^/"^*^* 

501.   /L_j^ ^/    ^     ^    I^^JL  4, 

'  ^  sin*^  cos*^      \4i  CDsV     8  coa^Jsin^  "*" 

8e/ ain^oos^ 

505L    /"     ^^       -  V       4^^  /*     d^ 

^8in*^cos«^     5cos»^sin3«p'^5^8in^qos*^ 

c.  8in"^^o8""^^d^ 

y'»     d^  1  1 

Bin«4>  cos^^  =~  4lhi^-"2"ii5^+*^^  ^"«  * 

504.    f—^l—^C^^ L.  +  lf^ 

e/sin«^co8"^      V     4rsin*f     8«ii^^8/ 


505. 


506. 


ysij 


€esip^8  ^2 

d<p 


8  cos  2^ 


4  cos^  sin  V       ain^^ 
1  .  7 


sin^^'cos^ 
3hltangJp 

y^     d<P        _  _      

sin^fcos^^     3  sin*^  cos?^  ~^  S</>sm*^  cos^9 


7  r    d^ 
S</ >sm*^  CO 

y'*    d^       _/         ^  6    \ 

Bin?^cos^^""V""sin*2^"sinW^^^"*' 
6hltang^ 

^sin*^  cos^ ""  \5  cos«<p  "^iJ  cos^/sin**  "^  5 


m^pQQSf       2«B^f 


Si+»"'^4       ^ 


ain^^ooB^ 


304 

FlueDtf. 


FLUENTS. 


509 


'«/« 


f.  sln*^^  cos""*?(ie 
1  1 


16 


16 

—  cot  2^ 

51,    /1J£_=/' » Z 

_Z_^_L_.Ii«^+Iutang 
3  8in^yco8»^^2co8«^^8  * 


51S 


^ainVcos^' 
16 


N.  ^'''cofi^a^. 


f<p'"cDS 


n=^   sin  ^+m^       cos  ^-— m(7«- 


'Ssin^fcos^^      5\Ssiri82(p 
L-)co8  2^ 

5,2     /LJ1_  =  / i f_^-L 

21    /*     d^ 
"*"  5  e/  sin^  co6*^ 

y^     dip        _/  3g     ^      128 

•m<^co«^"'V      5  8ia«2(p'**  15  8in^ 

,^    .     ^^  JC09  2^ 

ISsrnS^/  , 

I.  sin  (a+b^)  an  (c+d^)  d^. 
5U.  Jlixi  (a+*^)  sin  (<?+^)^*^=g7g::;::^«n  («--« 

+  (&-d)^)-  ^^^  sin  {a+c+{h+d)^) 

K.  sin(a+S^)co6(c+d(p}d^. 

515.  y^n  (a+6?)  cos  (<?+rf?)^*=— g(^  «»  (« 

L.  C08<a+if )  cos  (c+d^)df . 

516.  /cos  (a+4<P)  cos  (c+J<p)d<p=  ^        -  sin  («+c 

+(6+rf)4))+  ^^^  sin  (a-c+(fr-d)*) 

M.  ^^"sinfd^.    Forall  valaesofm. 

517.  /J"*8in^^=— ^**cos^+m^''*"*8in^+m(fii 

—1  )^*^*C08  ^— wi  (»i--l)  (m— 2)  ^'^-^ 
sin^--m  • .  (•i»--3)^*''^cosf  +  •.  + . .— 


l)(p'''^8in  <p— w(»i— 1)  (m— 2)Jp*'^co8  ^ 
+  ..  +  .  —  ..^ 

O.  9^dr. 
/^^dr==:^  /^dar— -/d^ /ydx 

519.  /J8in*'^d(sin(p)=:-— j(^8in"+'^— 

/rin'"+Vd^);  w 

/arc  sin  * .  ar"djp=  "TjC  •'^  **^  ' " ' 

/*x''+^:rd  \ 

520.  /Jd<p=-4>«;( 


:or 


sin  d; 


-  =  -(arc8in  jr)* 

1 

-2* 


521 


/arc  si 

/mctangar— ^=- (arctang*)» 
y*"  •**  *  1+?  ~  ~"  2  ^"'^  **^  *^ 

/f  sin^d^zz^^cosf  +  sin  ^;  or 


arccos^-TT: ^  =— -(arccosx)* 


/arc  si: 


sin  a: 


jrdx 


:  =  '— lurcsinx 


h- 


v(.i-**) 

522.    /J8in«^^s:f «— ^«n^CMf+-^^f+ 


7  8in'^;or 

4 


-  arc  sin  ar)  arc  sin  jr+  -  4P* 

523.  /Jsin3<pd^=— f^-8in«f+-)coH5(p.^+ 

l  2  . 

-sina^+gMn^ior 

— ««) .  arc  sin  a?+-««+-« 

524.  /*^=?^  +  hlco8?;or 

t/    COfl*^        cos^ 


F)uent«. 
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585.   r-^=-^  +  $"!-I-^'  -  Arcvsi„,.,«d,=4,(:.rcvsln,.a»-^' 

r                 x:'x            arc  sin «    ,  I , ,  I~*  /»jr""*"'d4r    \ 

y  arc  s,n  .  ^-^^j  =  -^  (^^15+  ^  1^^  r+^  -jTi^^ZI^) 

526.  /^co8**fd  (cos  f)=^-,  ('^cos^'*'*p™  '  552,    /f  tang«^9=/tang  p-^i  f  ^^-4ilsecpi  or 

/cob*" ■*"  V^?> ) J  or  A**^  ^^°6 * J+? ~  (  '  —  2  ^''^  ^^'^ *  )  ^^^ 

/arc cos  jr . x^(};$^ ~~- ^ arc  cos  * . ^r** "^ *  tang x—  ~ hi  (1  +x2) 

+  /* ^        ^^  5<^3.    /p COS* <pd(p  =  /^~ tang f  cos*f  +  -  f>)<p  + 

527.  y^  tang-'pd  (tang  <p)  =  ^(^  taDg''+ '  ^  4  "^^'^  ^ '  ^' 

/tang«-^Vcl^)  =  ^^(,tang--^^^  /^^^«^0^/=  (^oi-^J  +  i"^ 

/•sin^^y.  ^^  Ung^)arc  tang.+ j^_ 
«/     cos        ^  -/ 

^ctang;r.*^d;^=-i-.fa^otang,.,«  +  ^  ^-     (fl+6cos  9r^(/+gco8  ^)d^ 

/M  + 1  ,  ^  ^^**    / — TT =    ,.  M — rr  arc  cos  —7^ =; 

j^'^^djrX  J  a+b  cos  p      ^/{a^—6>*)                a+bcos(p^ 

1+x^  }  1         , .  6+g  cosf +sin^V(^^ — g^) 

/*       M   ,v         V         1     /         M4.1  V(^* — fl*)                    fl+&cos®                • 

528.y^cotV(cotp)=;^(pcot"+l^  or;for«=* 

/.co8;«+^pd£X    ^  /Id^^i,        1        • 

J     sin«+»«  /' ."'  J.a+aco,<p     a       « ^'^ 

f            +,       1  /  535.  ns^s^^f^t  r_J± 

/arccot,r.*'''*'.dr= -j-rf  arccot  'yo-f-icosp     6     hJa-\-hco6f- 

' • '         +/     2+j«  ^ (a+6cosp)«       (a«_6*)   V«+Acos9  ^ 

529.    If  sec^'f  d  (sec  p)  =  -tt(  f  sec^  "*"  ^  ^ —  J a+b  cob^J 

/    7^t     );  or  ^^J(a+6co6f)^-  W^^\a+bi^^^^ 

/arc  8ecj:.a?*da?= -T-j-rarc  sec  jf.op"'*'^  «/  fl  +  ^cos^ 

_/lf?^  Q.     (a+6cosp)-^inpdf 

J ^(x'—l)  ^    8ina>d®             1 

y^          .                              1     /            w^i  5S8.   /      ,  ,^^    = — ,  hi  (a+6coirt 

^co8ecV(co8ec^)=^Y^co»ec''+^p  ^a+Acos^           b       ^^       ^^ 

^  J         V  R.     (l+acosf  )"df.     For  fractional  powers 

—  /    ^.     1;  or  *ee  Mec.  C61.;  also  Irory  and  Wallace,  Ed. 

J  sin"  ■*■  *  f)/  Trflw.  1798,  1805. 

/arcco8ec«.ar"d4p=r-— -f  arccosec  5iJ9.   /  (l+aco8p)dp=rp+asinf 

""'"""^^t/vC^-l)  540.y(I+(»cosrtMp=:(l+ia«)p+2a8inH- 

5%i.  J(f>  ▼sin"^  (vsin  f )  =  jn:^(^ f  vsm"^^  p—  j  a»8in2f 
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S4I.   Al+ac(«p)»clp=  (l+ 1  a«)H-(s«+  547.    Cx*  hl"*dj:=^j  ( 


-"•+1 


hi' 


»  hi"-W 


Fluents. 


m+1 


542.    Al+aco8p)M9=:A+Sa«+ga*^f+    ^ 
(*fl+  Sfl^)  sin  p  +  (I  a*  +  ^  fl^  ) «n2?^ 

Sect.  VI— ^oganMm/c  Fluxions. 
A.    hi  JT.^z 
/hi jr-j^dz  =  hi «  Adz  —   /d hi ^ry^ds  = 

544. 


.    /*r-'hl«d«=ihl«» 


545. /hi  («+6*>7  =  M  a  W  *+— — ^^+^«J- 


=l"'*'"-£-+-?w?- 


3V«»" 


»«/S^=i"""'<«+^)-5/T'" 


=  1  hi «hl  (a+&t)  — ^  •'•**'+  ^ 

B.    hlVyd* 
Since/ydZ  =  ^-fz^X^'^fziX^ 
+ . . .  (n5),  taking  the  iX  oi  this  theorem= 
^y=hra?  and  dZ=vdar,  we  have 

/ydz=yi;i-x.,d,=g/(/d,)^... 


n(n-— 1)  Li"— 3 


« — ...  I 


When  «  is  a  negative  whole  number  =  —  n, 
we  may  obuin  a  finite  series  by  making  7= 

yx,  and  dZ=—  hl"'^ar,  but  the  last  term  still 


contains  a  fluent. 
S48./*-^hl-xdx=/^l.l-,=^ 

/dx      ^,^,     .hljp  .   ihlV    ,  I  hl^j:  , 


u'+'. 


bU 
_«»+l 


rJ^_    x*"^^    (w+i >"'•'•  ^    (w+i)» 

^*^V    bl»«-~  2hl**  2.lhl«      "•■     2.1 


553 


„  ^,       hi*  .  1  hl»«     1  hH* 
hlhU~^+2--2--.j^. 


/ 

.  J  hi? 
Particular  values,  from  j;=0  to  «sl. 

554.  f'-^i  s=  VS.141592.    Eulw,  Comm.  Ac. 
J    Jhb 


555. 


Petr.  XVI. 

V5.1415ft?,     Ibid. 

Sect.  Yll.'^Exponential  Fluxions. 
A.  a'ydo? 

In  the  theorem /'ydZ  =  |^  /zd  Y 

we  may  put  either  dX=dj;^  Y=^>  A°d  dZ 

=tf'd;r=d~,   or  dZs^dx,  F=a',  and 
hi  a 

dZ=j^dj7 ;  and^  in  the  former  manner,  we  ob- 
tain, * 


.^.m      -^a'r'"-^ 


ma  X 


+ 


fn(m — \)a'  X 


hlV 
a' 


'hl»a 

— ..«;  thus^ 


«'**'''=-hi7- 


"hl«a  *"hl  »a 


Fltttflts. 
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rimo.  r  s  ...     a'*"     8a* X*      3.2a* »  Particular  value,  from  «=-.<»  to  *i+«  '  Vhmf. 

J  hi  a        hl*fl        hi 'a  371.  y   e-"dteV3.14159,  Laplace,  M^cCaX.; 

or  thus, 


S.2.1a" 


hl*a    • 
a'd*     I,     .*hl«  ,  ar»hl\»     «»hl«a 


56../^^_-I+hu/l 


a; 


563. 


2**       2.1 


tig      hPa    /*< 

jr  ■•"  2.iy  ■ 


564.    /'^=_Z.      ?!!!L«_^^'54.1l!^ 
Sar*  ~  Sr.fi4r«        S.2.1    "*"  3.2.1 


565.  r^-^^^rJ. L_  +  _i£_  . 

7     ^/«        VjrVhIa     2* hi  «a ^ (2*)« hi »a ^ 

(2«)'hl«a^"y 

_a*^2x     (gx)«Ma 

(2x)»hl»a  \ 

566.  r^=a*( » L_^  . 

J    1—*         V(I— «)hla      (!--«)« hi  «a^ 


/  e'~"'dj;=  /ydx,— *«=hly,w=hl-,  jr=s 

— ge-^'d*.  and 
/  c—^'dx^— g  /__iL_(n.5S4.) :  in  this  expres- 


VW^T 


i-g  I.2.S         ,        \ 

{1-^y  hi  'a^nZ^^TJ  +  •  •  7 

B.  a"^«»dx 
567.y* a'~«"d*  =  -lMy*«'^*y5  «»"n8 


fiion  we  may  make r=  Y,  then  dy=: 

f — ,  and  if  we  wish  to  have  3^.=  Y, 

2(hi|-)i      .  ^^ 

we  must  take  dX=d  hl^^  and  Z  will  be  n^, 
80  that  the  series  will  give  us  / — ^.  — 

1  _       8  S.S_  ^       _ 

«(w;^  4(hi;)i^  8(hii)5 

/hi  L\  Vo/hi  U 


1,.^  ...1. 


Jf=mx 


C.  «'"+"'d* 


ttS«>hl« 


■  •••  Ix  dj( 


1^.3 
Particular  value^  from  x:=0  to  x=l 

569.  /*>+«dx  =  -i-  *•  "* 


572 


V(hl-)^2(hl-)      4(hl~)«     8(hl^)3 

«— .  •  •  J ;  but  these  series  will  fail  in  the  ex* 

treme  cases,  although  they  converge  with 
sufficient  rapidity  in  most  others4 

E. /[e  '"dx 

Putting  tf'^zrY,  we  have  dy=e***wjr'"-^dar 

and  taking  dXr=*''*^^djr,  and  Z=x,  we  ob- 
tain  the  series. 

A'"'d*=«^-±^,"+i«v'" 
t/  m+l 


'm+1      (m+2)»+(m+S?" 


*8'»+l+. 


670. 


D.  e-**dx 
Putting,  in  the  Taylorian' theorem, 

y*rdZ  =  J|y*2dX (n.6)  y=e-~, 

Z=x,  and  dX=d(— <rjr)=— Sjedr,  we  have, 

/.-"d.=.-"(_|^)_-^+ 

=-'-°(i'+,V+slr'+-) 


ii+ji 
1 

(m+l)(2m+l) 

F.  e"*8in"*d« 

573.  fe'*>in;tax=^!^^^=±°lfl 
J  a*+l 

574:  A''sin»*dfcf!!f!Hi^^=£f2!f)4. 

»/  a*+4 

a(a*-»-4) 

575.  /*e-*.in»xd*=-^"ii!^i|!lf=^£^. 

g-Sg**  (a  gin  jr  — .  co;  j;) 
(a»+l)('a«+9) 


FLU 

G.  e**  COS  *xtl4f 

576.  /  e^coBxJa=. ^ — 5~^ ^ 

577.  y  e    cos«j?dar= ^^j^p^ ^+ 

578.  re-co83xJ.=£-^2iM?^^ 

2.3e"*(fl  cos  X  4- sin  *) 

H.  e^sinixtU 
e-'sm  6xdx=— !^ __-Cos6x) 

I.  tf^'^cos^xdap 

/a*       ,    ,      e^(aco&bx+bBinbx) 
e    cos  ojrdar= ^ ^jrp 

Sect.  VIII. — Index  of  Fluxions. 

1.  dx 

2.  ado; 

S.  a?"dx 

4.  ydx 

5.  ^d2 

6.  M^ 

7.  jr"(a+6x)""''djr 

50.  j:™(a+6jr2)— ^dx 

51.  x™(fl+6x+cx«)""^dx 
72.  a™(a+6x^)""^dx 
90.  x''-^(a+6x'^)-^dx 


.2Nx--r 


92.  x2^^-•*(ll^.6x^+cx^'')r*dx 

93.  x^[x+/][x+g]..CxHax+6])-^.d* 

00.  X™       .  ,    ;     ^ dx 

102.  x»»(a+6x)^dx 


144.  «»(a+6x)^dx 

D 

v2 


172,  x"(fl+&x«)^dx 

n 
216.  x°(ax+6x2)  2jjp 
n 
258.  x"(a+&x+cx«)^dx 

m 
300.  x^(a+*x)'^dx 
SOI.  x'^'^ia+bx^r^dx, 


EN. 

SIS. 
325. 
SS5. 
S39. 

347. 
349. 

350. 


TS. 

^''(f+g^r'ha+bx^-idx 

'*'(/+gx*)-^a+6x*)-idx 

^'*if+g^~\a+bji^~hx 

'(a*-^*)^*^^dx 
'x"(l..^^-)-Jdx 


S5L 
S57. 
363. 
395 
401 
407 

479- 
514. 
515. 
516. 

517. 
518. 
519. 
534. 
538. 

539. 
543. 

547. 
556. 
567. 
568. 
570. 
572. 
573. 
576. 

579- 
580. 


'x^A—x^'+'^y 

sm^'fdp 
cos^pdp 
sin"  P  cos^pd^  . 


M4-1 


sin 


. — ai. 


cos 

sin"p  cos    " 


sin^^f  cos"pdp 
sin"""f  cos^^pd^    • 
sin  (a+6f )  cos  {c+dip)dp 
sin  (a+5f )  sin  (c'\-df)d^ 
cos  (a+ftf )  cos  (c+d(p)dp 
^'"^infdp 

^"'cosfdf 
9^dx 

(a+bcospy^^(f'i-gco8(p)df 
{a+bcoB<py^  sinfd^ 

(l+acos  9)  "dp 
hlx.^da; 

hl^'^dx 

a^ydx 


jm-\-nx 


Ax 
dx 

e^B\vi''xdx 

e^^cos^xdx  . 

c"*sin^xdx 

tf'^'cosftxdx 

Transformations.     For 
A.     x'^\a+bx^'')-^dx 


B.     X 
C. 


«(a+&x)^ 


dx" 


FlQCRlfc 


x~«(fl+ft*)    ^d* 


B=:(fl«+6x«)«djr;  or 

C  =  2(a+6y*)— %;  ifjr«=4P 

The  Fluxions  of  which  Mr  Landen  has  assigned 
the  fluents  in  the  6rst;  volume  of  his  Maikematical 
Memoirs,  4tto,  London,  ITSO,  by  means  of  arcs  of 
the  conic  sections,  are  chiefly  of  some  of  the  follow** 
ing  forms : 

Table  III.  x'^^'%+bx')~^'  *'  *d* 

IV.  *=*=^'  »'  >(«+***)"■•  »'  *d* 


FLUIDS. 

XIL  jr^^{a+bx+cx')~^dx 


(Jz^(a+ba^yr^dx 

*~«(a=±:j)«(6=fc:jr)~«d* 

x~^(a+bx+cx^y{d+ex)~^dx 

±^^{a+bx+cx^)~hd+ex)~^dx 

^— I,  ^»+l^a-^i,j:+cx^~hd+€xY^hx 

x^''^^'\a-^bx+cx')~i{d+€X+fx^~^ 
dx 


FLUIDS,  Elevation  of-* 


CtfOhrj  1.  When  a  solid  body  is  partially  plunged  in  a 
fluids  the  level  surface  near  it  is  disturbed,  and  the 
fluid  is  observed  either  to  ascend  or  descend,  so  as 
to  form  a  ring  round  the  part  immersed.  If  a  tube 
of  glass  be  inserted  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  the 
liquid  Will  rise  in  a  concave  ring  both  on  the  outside 
and  the  inside ;  and  if  the  tube  be  small  enough, 
tlie  cylinder  of  water  within  it  will  be  elevated  above 
the  general  level,  and  the  elevation  will  be  greater 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  bore  is  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tube  be  plunged  in  mer- 
cury, the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  glass  will  be  de- 
pressed, forming  a  hollow  ring  with  the  convexity 
upward ;  and  when  the  diameter  is  very  small,  the 
cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  inside  will  sink  below 
the  level  on  the  outside.  In  all  these  appearances 
the  physical  cause  is  the  same,  and  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Capillary  Action,  because  its  effects 
are  most  remarkable  in  the  case  of  tubes  with  ex- 
tremely minute  diameters. 

No  part  of  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  greater  variety  of  researches  than  Capillary 
Action.  It  has  been  viewed  in  almost  every  pos- 
sible light,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  new 
principle  that  has  not  been  proposed  by  some  phi- 
losopher in  order  to  account  for  the  observed  ap- 
pearances. One  advantage  has  resulted  from  re- 
peated discussion ;  for  by  this  means  the  true  cause 
of  the  phenomena  is  no  longer  doubtful,  although 
there  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  now  universally  allowed,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  attraction  observed  to  take  place  between  the 
elementary  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed. 


We  shall  not  stop  to  detail  the  different  experi- 
ments which  prove  the  reality  of  this  attractive 
force,  and  we  shall  at  once  assume  that  the  two  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  theory,  are  fully  established ;  namely,  that 
glass  and  other  solid  bodies  attract  the  particles  of 
fluids  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and,  that  the 
particles  of  fluids  ^attract  one  another.  Admitting 
these  two  kinds  of  attraction,  it  remains  to  investi- 
gate the  consequences  that  flow  from  them. 

2.  Corpuscular  attraction  acts  with  great  intensity  Law  of  Cor- 
in  contact,  or  at  the  nearest  distances,  but  it  de-piucularAt. 
creases  very  rapidly  as  the  distance  increases,  and,  *"c^>*- 
on  the  whole,  is  confined  within  a  very  small  range. 
Clairaut  supposed  that  the  sides  of  a  capillary  tube 
extend  their  action  to  the  central  parts  of  the  con- 
tained cylinder  of  fluid.  But  in  this  opinion  he  is 
singular.  All  other  philosophers  confine  the  sphere 
of  attraction  within  much  narrower  limits.  They 
suppose  that  the  corpuscular  force  has  produced  its 
full  effect,  and  has  become  evanescent,  at  a  distance 
so  small  that  it  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  senses. 
But  from  this,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  a  particle 
attracts  those  only  which  are  quite  contiguous  to  it; 
its  action,  although  confined  within  a  sphere  of  a 
very  small  radius,  nevertheless  extends  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  reaches  to  the  particles  beyond  the  nearest. 

As  corpuscular  attraction  extends  its  influence  to 
a  distance,  it  must  vary,  within  the  sphere  of  its  ac- 
tion, according  to  some  law,  which  is  unknown,  and 
in  aJl  probability  will  never  be  discovered.  But  a 
knowledge  of  this  law  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
the  capillary  phenomena ;  for  these  are  caused  by 
the  accumulated  action  of  the  force  in  its  whole 
range,  and  are  independent  of  the  intermediate  va- 


*  The  subject  of  this  article  ought,  properly,  to  have  been  treated  under  Capillary  Action;  and  we 
have  thought  it  better  to  c^insider  it  in  this  pUce,  than  under  the  head  of  Tubes,  Capillary,  to  which  a 


reference  was  made  from  Capillary  Action. 
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Fluids. 


own  par- 
ticles. 


nations  of  mtenstty  which  It  may  andergo.  Id  this 
respect,  capillary  action  resembles  the  attraction  by 
which  transparent  foodies  tefract  the  rays  of  light* 
In  both  cases,  what  we  observe  is  the  total  efiect  of 
the  attractive  energy,  which  may  remain  the  same, 
although  the  intermediate  degrees  of  intensity  be  in* 
finitely  varied. 
Attraction  of  S.  Conceive  a  fltiid  mass  (Plate  LXXX.  fig.  1 ),  the 
a  fluid  particles  of  which  attract  one  another,  but  which  is  sub- 
mass  on  its  jg^^g^i  tQ  (lie  actioqof  no  other  forces,  not  even  to  that 
of  gravity  ;  and  let  an  imaginary  surface  be  traced 
through  the  fluid,  having  at  every  part  a  depth  equal 
to  the  utmost  r«nge  of  the  corpuscular  force.  Then  a 
particle  placed  within  the  imaginary  surface  may  be 
considered  as  occupying  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of 
the  fluid,  described  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  great- 
est distance  to  which  attraction  reaches ;  whence  it 
is  manifest  that  the  particle  will  be  urged  with  equal 
forces  ih  all  opposite  directions.  If  the  particle  be 
placed  between  the  boundaries  of  the  superficial 
stratum  or  film,  the  sphere  of  which  it  is  the  centre 
will  extend  above  the  fluid's  surface;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  defect  of  matter,  the  particle  will  be 
less  attracted  outward  than  inward.  Let  N  be  a 
particle  so  situated,  and  suppose  that  n  is  another 
^  particle  as  much  elevated  above  the  fluid's  surface 
as  N  is  immersed  below  it;  and  trace  the  surface 
PQ  in  the  fluid  as  far  below  N  as  that  particle  itself 
Is  below  the  outer  boundary  of  the  fluid  mass.  Then 
the  particle  N  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  regard  to 
the  attraction  of  all  the  fluid  above  PQ ;  but  it  will 
be  urged  inward  by  the  force  with  which  it  is  at- 
tracted by  the  fluid  below  PQ ;  and  as  the  particles 
at  N  and  n  are  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  the 
whole  fluid  mass,  and  the  part  of  it  below  the  sur- 
face PQ,  it  is  manifest  that  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  upon  the  particle  at  n  is  equal  to  the 
force  which  urges  the  particle  at  N  inward.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  all  particles  placed  in  a  stratum 
which  is  every  where  at  the  same  depth  below  the 
fluid's  surface,  are  drawn  inward  with  the  same 
force,  equal  to  that  with  which  the  whole  mass  at- 
tracts a  particle  placed  at  ain  equal  height  above  the 
fluid's  surface. 

If  now  we  conceive  a  canal  passing  through  the 
interior  of  the  fluid,  and  terminatmg  both  ways  in  the 
surface,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
attraction  of  the  whole  mass  upon  the  superficial 
drops  placed  at  the  two  orifices,  will  propagate  equal 
pressures  in  opposite  directions,  through  the  canal. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  force  of  compression,  we 
may  denote*  by  K,  the  pressure  inward,  caused  bv 
the  attraction  of  the  whole  fluid  upon  a  square  Inch 
of  the  superficial  film ;  then  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
within  the  canal  will  be  compressed  by  the  equal 
forces,  K,  acting  in  opposite  directions.  This  is  true 
of  all  portions  ot  the  fluid  within  the  superficial  stra- 
tum; between  the  boundaries  of  that  stratum  the 
coropressivje  force  is  less,  being  always  of  the  same 
intensity  at  the  same  depth,  but  decreasing  rapidly 
in  approaching  the  surface,  where  it  is  evanescent. 

We  may  now  ceneeive  a  flwd  mass,  whatever  be 
its  figure,  to  consist  of  a  central  part,  surrounded  by 
an  indefinite  number  of  thin  beds  or  strata,  placed  at 
equal  depths  below  the  surfiice ;  and  it  will  follow. 


from  what  has  been  proved,  that  the  compression  is  Fluida. 
constant  in  all  the  central  part ;  and  likewise  that  it  -^  t^*-^ 
is  uniformly  of  the  same  intensity  tbronghout  every 
superficial  stratum,  varying  from  one  stratum  to 
another,  and  decreasing  verv  rapidly  near  the  sur« 
face.  Such  a  body  of  fluid  will  tnerefore  be  in  equi- 
librium whatever  be  its  figure ;  in  other  words,  the 
corpuscular  attraction  will  oppose  no  resistance  to  a 
change  of  figure  in  the  fluid,  nor  obsCrnct,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  perfect  mobility  of  the  particles  among 
one  another. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  condostoh 
just  obtained  is  exact  only  when  we  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  direct  action  of  the  attractive  ibrces, 
as  is  done  in  the  theory  of  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Bgt  there  is  another  efiect  caused  by  the  direct  at- 
traction of  the  particles  of  a  fluid,  to  be  afterwards 
considered,  which  takes  place  only  at  the  surface, 
and  from  which  this  consequence  results,  that  a  body 
of  fluid  subfected  to  no  forces  but  the  attraction  of 
its  own  particles,  will  no  longer  be  indifierent  to  any 
figure,  but  will  arrange  itself  in  a  perfect  sphere. 

A  change  in  the  temperature  of  a  fluid  mass  will  Bfiect  of 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  cohesive  force  ;  but  it  t««I«»^w- 
appears  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate, 
in  any  satisfactory  manner,  the  efiect  arising  from 
this  cause. 

A  variation  of  temperature  will  affect  the  attractioti 
of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  by  the  change  of  density 
which  it  induces.  When  two  portions  of  a  fluid  at- 
tract one  another,  if  we  conceive  one  of  them  to 
have  its  density  changed,  while  that  of  the  other  re- 
mains unaltered,  it  is  evident  that  their  cohesion  will 
be  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  of  the  first 
portion  placed  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  se- 
cond ;  that  is,  it  will  vary  in  the  direct  proportion  of 
the  density.  Again,  if  we  now  suppose  the  density 
of  the  second  portion  to  vary,  the  attractive  force 
will,  on  this  account,  also  suffer  a  proportional 
chanee.  Wherefore,  when  both  portions  undergo  an 
equal  change  of  temperature,  their  cohesion  will  vary 
as  the  square  of  the  density. 

Again,  the  variations  in  the  mutual  distances  of 
the  particles  of  a  fluid,  caused  by  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, must  bear  a  finite  proportion  to  the  range  of 
the  corpuscular  force;  and,  on  this  account,  a 
change  in  the  fluid's  cohesion  will  take  place,  de« 
pending  upon  the  law  that  attraction  follows  in  re- 
gard to  the  distance.  At  a  given  temperature,  and 
under  a  given  pressure,  the  particles  are  separated 
from  one  another  to  a  certain  distance,  at  which 
there  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  attractive  force 
which  impels  them  towards  one  another,  and  the  re- 
pulsive power  attending  the  action  of  heat.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  actual  cohesion  is  due  to  that  part 
only  of  the  whole  corpuscular  force  which  is  exerted 
upon  the  particles  placed  beyond  the  limit  of  ap- 
proach allowed  by  the  given  degree  of  temperature. 
The  cohesion,  too,  is  diminished  not  only  by  the  de- 
creased intensity  of  the  attractive  force,  but  also  by 
the  increased  repulsion  of  heat.  Our  ignorance  of 
the  laws  that  regulate  ihe  action  of  these  forces 
makes  it  impossible  to  subject  to  calculation  the  ef- 
fect of  a  change  of  temperature;  but,  when  we  con- 
sider that  corpuscalor  attraction  decreases  very  rft- 
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Finidi.     pidiv  at  llie  dittence  iacretses,  it  in  extremely  pro- 
"^v^^  babfe  that  the  cohesion  of  a  fluid  undergoes  much 
greater  changes  from  this  cause  than  from  the  varia* 
tions  of  density. 

But  capillaiy  action  arises  from  the  cohesion  be* 
twcen  the  particles  of  a  fluids  and  the  attraction  that 
takes  place  between  them  and  the  solid  bodies  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  contact.     Experiments 
show  that  these  forces  continue  to  act  so  long  as  the 
state  of  fluidity  endures ;  their  action  is  constant 
under  the  same  temperature ;  and  they  are  affected 
in  degree  only  by  the  variations  of  heat.   In  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  therefore 
throw  out  of  view  the  effect  of  temperature^  and 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  develope  the  conse- 
quences of  corpuscular  attraction. 
AttncdoD        4.  Hie  attraction  of  a  solid  body  on  every  particle  of 
^7Z^    a  fluid  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  is  a  force  per- 
ud  B^uL  P^°<licular  to  the  surface  of  the  solid.    This  is  mani' 
fest  from  the  homogeneity  of  the  solid  when  its  sur- 
face is  a  plane ;  for,  on  account  of  the  uniform  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
attractive  force  should  decline  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar to  one  side  rather  than  to  another.     And  when 
the  solid  is  bounded  by  a  curve  of  any  kind,  we  may 
still  consider  the  extremely  small  part  of  the  surface 
which  acta  on  a  particle,  as  coinciding  with  the  tan- 
gent plane ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  attractioii  on  every  particle  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface  of  the  attracting  body.    The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  action  of  transparent  bodies  on 
light.    For,  if  the  motion  of  a  ray  be  decomposed 
into  two  pvts,  one  parallel  to  the  refracting  suriacci 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it,  the  observed  law 
of  refraction  implies,  that  the  velocity  of  the  first  part 
will  remain  unchanged,  while  the  velocity  of  the 
other  part  will  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  re- 
fracting force. 

If  a  smooth  plate  of  glasa  be  laid  horizontally  upon 
the  surface  of  water,  it  is  found  that  the  glass  will 
adhere  to  the  water.  The  adhesion  is  not  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  fact  is 
equally  true  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  There 
is,  therefore,  evidently  an  attraction  between  the 
glass  and  the  water,  acting  perpendicularly  to  the 
plate,  and  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  water. 

If  the  plate,  instead  of  being  laid  horizontally  up- 
on die  water,  be  immersed  vertically  in  it,  the  part 
below  the  surface  will  exert  the  same  attractions  as 
it  did  in  the  former  position.  Every  particle  of  the 
fluid  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  glass  will  be 
drawn  perpendicularly  towards  it,  and  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  the  fluid  will  attach  itself  to  all  the  immersed 
sutr&ce  of  the  plate. 
'^^^'  5.  Although  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  a 
tor^°'^'  solid  body  on  a  fluid  is  confined  to  inaen9ible  dis- 
tances, it  must  still  be  considered  as  penetrating 
in  some  degree  into  the  fluid  mass.  The  thioi 
fikn  on  which  it  acts  retains  possession  of  all  the 
properties  of  a  fluid.  The  particles  of  water  in 
contact  with  the  glass  press  upon  its  surface;  the 
particles  fardier  off  press  upon  those  nearer ;  and 
the  whole  film  is  in  a  siate  of  compression.  But  it 
is  a  disdnguishitt^  property  of  a  fluid,  arising  from 
the  perfect  mobihty  of  its  particles^  that  a  pressure 


in  one  direction  will  cause  an  equal  pressure  in  all  'Floidik 
directions ;  and  hence  we  must  infer  Uiat  tlie  thin  •^*^^"^- 
film  of  water,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  compressed 
by  the  direct  attraction  of  the  glass,  will  likewise 
press  laterally,  or  will  make  an  effort  to  spread  itself 
towards  every  side  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  If 
the  film^  instead  of  being  attracted  by  the  plate, 
were  pressed  against  its  surface  by  a  weight,  the 
lateral  pressure,  estimated  on  a  given  superficial 
space,  would  be  the  same  with  the  direct  pressure. 
But,  as  the  strata,  at  different  distances  from  the 
plate,  are  attracted  in  unequal  degrees,  the  whole 
lateral  force  can  be  found  only  by  summing  up  the 
lateral  pressures  arising  from  the  attraction  upon 
each  stratum. 

Let  AB  (fig.  2.)  be  a  plate  of  glass  on  which  there 
stands  an  upright  vesBel,  or  tube,  containing  water ; 
and  let  GH  be  a  thin  section,  or  elementary  part  of 
the  water  within  the  tube,  parallel  to  the  glass  and 
so  near  it  as  to  be  attracted  by  it.  Suppose  that  to 
denotes  the  area  of  the  section,  a  its  distance  from 
the  plate,  and  da  its  thickness ;  and  let  T(a)  repre- 
sent the  attraction  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  plate 
.upon  a  single  particle  of  water  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance a.  Then,  the  density  (leing  constant  and 
equal  to  unit,  the  attractive  rorce  of  the  plate  upon 
the  thin  elementary  section  will  be  equal  to 

Y(fl)  xwda ! 
and  hence  the  attraction  of  the  plate  upon  all  the 
water  in  the  tube  will  be  equal  to  the  integral 

to  xj^(a).da, 
generated  while  a  increases  firom  o  to  be  infinitely 
great.  The  expression  /^(a)ula,  which  we  may  de- 
note by  E^  is  therefore  the  force  with  which  the 
attraction  of  the  glass  causes  the  fluid  to  press 
upon  a  square  inch  of  the  plate,  or  it  is  the  mea^ 
sure  of  that  force.  If  the  particles  of  the  fluid  were 
attracted  by  the  matter  of  the  plate  with  an  intensity 
equal  to  their  own  cohesive  force,  then  K'  would  be 
equal  to  K,  that  is,  it  would  be  equal  to  the  force 
with  which  an  indefinite  mass  of  the  fluid  causes  the 
superficial  stratum  to  press  inward. 

In  the  inside  periphery  of  the  tube,  assume  any 
determinate  length  ab,  equal  to  X,  and  let  the  lines 
ac,  bdy  be  drawn  in  the  interior  surface  at  right 
angles  to  ah.  The  area  of  the  space  abdc  is  equal 
to  X  X  a  ;  and,  because  fluids  press  equally  in  all  di- 
rections, the  attraction  which  urges  the  elementary 
section  towards  the  plate  AB,  will  cause  the  fluid 
below  the  section  to  press  upon  the  space  abdc  with 
a  force  which  is  to  the  attractive  force  urging  the 
section  downward,  as  X  x  a  to  the  area  of  the  section. 
Hence  the  pressure  on  the  space  abdc,  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  the  glass  on  the  elementary  section 
GH,  is  equal  to 

>•  X  Y(«).tf  rfa. 

This  expression  would  evidently  denote  llie  pressure 
upon  the  surface  abdc,  if  the  fluid  below  the  section 
were  impelled  towards  the  plate  by  a  piston  exact- 
Iv  fitted  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  But  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  action  of  such  a  piston  and 
that  of  the  thin  elementary  section  when  urged  by 
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Fluids,      attraction  with  equal  force  in  the  same  direction. 
•**^.^^^  Tlie  total  force  acting  laterally  in  the  length  X,  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  fluent 

generated  while  a  increases  from  o  to  be  infinitely 

great.    Hence,  if  we  put  H'=r/T(a).af/fl;   then  H' 

will  be  the  measure  of  the  lateral  force  in  the  length 
equal  to  unit. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  direct  attraction  between 
two  portions  of  a  fluid,  as  well  as  that  between  a 
solid  and  a  fluid,  is  attended  with  a  lateral  pressure. 
If  we  denote  by  H,  what  H'  becomes  when  the 
matter  of  the  plate  attracts  the  fluid  with  the  same 
intensity  that  the  fluid  attracts  its  own  particles,  then 
H  will  be  the  measure  of  the  lateral  force  arising 
from  the  direct  attraction  of  the  fluid,  and  it  will 
have  the  same  relation  to  K  that  H'  has  to  K'. 

The  lateral  force  is  always  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  direct  pressure.  For  the  function 
Y(a)  has  a  conceivable  value  only  when  a  isso  »mall 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  senses ;  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  product  Y(fl)x«  w  very  small 
when  compared  with  Y(a)  ;  and,  consequently,  H'= 

rk{a)ada  is  considerable  in  respect  of  K'z=z/'¥{ayda. 

The  smallness  of  the  lateral,  in  comparison  of  the 
direct,  pressure,  arises  from  this,  that  every  elemen- 
tary part  of  the  latter  is  estimated  on  the  same  finite 
area,  while  the  simultaneous  element  of  the  former 
is  confined  to  a  space  incomparably  less.  These 
two  pressures  resemble  the  power  in  the  hydro- 
static paradox  and  the  effect  which  it  produces. 
In  both  cases  we  have  a  small  pressure  applied  to 
a  surface  extremely  minute,  in  equilibrium  with  a 
great  pressure  distributed  over  a  comparatively  large 
area. 

When  a  piece  of  glass  is  partially  plunged  in  water 
in  a  vertical  direction,  the  thin  film  which  is  attract- 
ed by  the  immersed  surface  endeavours  to  spread 
itself  on  the  glass  with  an  effort  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  compressive  force.  Below  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  water,  the  lateral  actions  of  the  parts  in 
contact  mutually  counteract  one  another  ;  but  at  the 
surface,  the  expansive  force  meets  with  no  opposi- 
tion. The  film  will,  therefore,  be  pushed  above  the 
general  level,  and  as  it  acts  by  cohesion  on  the  con- 
tiguous fluid,  it  will  draw  upward  a  portion  of  it,  and 
form  a  ring  surrounding  the  immersed  part  of  the 
glass.  The  small  fluid  mass  on  which  the  glass  ex- 
erts its  attraction  performs  the  ofiice  of  a  machine, 
which  changes  a  horiaontal  force  into  one  having  a 
vertical  direction.  In  the  mechanical  properties  of 
a  fluid,  we  thus  have  a  principle  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  what  we  observe  in  capillary  action.  But 
although  the  general  view  here  given  of  the  cause 
of  the  capillary  phenomena  is  so  far  satisfactory,  a 
great  deal  oC  discussion  is  still  necessary,  in  order 
to  deduce  from  it  a  clear  explanation  of  the  laws 
observed  in  the  appearances  that  take  place  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

The  idea  of  accounting  for  capillary  action  by 


means  of  the  lateral  force  produced  by  the  direct  FIuUl 
attraction  of  a  solid  body  upon  a  fluid,  is  due  to  Pro-  "^^^^^^ 
fessor  Leslie,  a  philosopher  to  whom  physical  science 
is  indebted  for  more  than  one  discovery,  it  is  de- 
veloped and  applied,  to  explain  some  of  the  princi- 
pal phenomena,  in  a  short  dissertation  published,  in 
180i2,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  I'bis  disser- 
tation is  written  with  tne  same  ability  ihat  charac- 
terizes all  the  productions  of  the  author,  and  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  pursue  the  observation 
he  had  made,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  theory 
of  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy.  It  happens 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  views  of  the  philosopher 
are  confirmed  by  the  most  abstruse  and  refined  ma- 
thematical investigation.  The  formula  found  by  La- 
place, for  the  attractive  force  of  a  fluid  bounded  by 
a  curve  surface,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  the  same  for  all  surfaces,  and  the  other  varies  with 
the  curvature  in  each  particular  case.  The  first  of 
these  terms  is  the  attractive  force  of  an  indefinite 
mass  of  the  fluid  bounded  by  a  plane.  The  other 
term,  which  depends  upon  the  curvature,  is  compo- 
sed of  a  constant  quantity  multiplied  into  half  the 
sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  radii  of  the  circles, 
which  have  the  same  curvature  with  any  two  sec- 
tions of  the  curve  surface  made  by  planes,  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another,  and  to  the  curve  surface ; 
and,  on  examination,  this  constant  quantity  will  be 
found  to  coincide  with  the  measure  of  the  lateral  ten- 
dency of  the  fluid  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
first  force.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  two  quantities 
which  enter  into  the  formula  of  Laplace  are  no 
other  than  the  measures  of  the  two  kinds  of  force 
which  we  have  been  considering ;  the  one  denoting 
the  direct  pressure  caused  by  the  attraction  of  a  fluid 
mass  bounded  by  a  plane,  and  the  other  signifying 
the  derivative  force  acting  laterally,  which  is  a  ne» 
cessary  consequence  of  the  direct  pressure.  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  article,  what  has  now  been 
advanced  will  be  proved,  by  deducing  the  formula 
of  Laplace  in  a  direct  and  satisfactory  manner  from       ^  i 

the  two  kinds  of  force,  with  the  consideration  of  I 

which  we  have  been  occupied.  | 

6.  Imagine  a  large  vessel  DGHF(fig.  S),  which  Manner  in     | 
contains  a  fluid  subjected  to  no  forces  but  gravity  and  vhich  the 
the  attraction  of  its  own  particles,  and  consequently  **^|^J*j^^ 
having  its  surface  DP  horizontal;  let  AB  represent Jj^J^ 
a  rectangular  plate  partially  plunged  in  the  fluid  equUibriom 
which  it  attracts;  and  supposing  the  surface  of  the  of  a  fluid, 
fluid  to  remain  level,  let  it  be  proposed  to  investi. 
gate  the  force  with  which  the  attraction  of  the  plate 
tends  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid. 

Suppose  a  horizontal  plane,  d/',  to  be  traced  in 
the  fluid,  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  range  of  the  cor- 
puscular force,  then  this  plane  will  separate  all  the 
superficial  strata,  in  which  the  pressure  is  variable, 
from  the  rest  of  the  mass.  Below  the  plane  djl  the 
fluid  particles  cohere  with  the  same  force  in  every 
part,  and  they  are  likewise  attracted  with  equal  in- 
tensity by  all  the  points  of  the  plate  with  which  thej 
are  in  contact ;  above  the  same  plane  the  attractive 
force  of  the  plate  remains  unchanged,  but  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  in  the  different  strata  is  variable, 
gradually  becoming  less  and  less  as  we  approach  the 
surface.  It  will,  Uierefbre,  be  proper,  firsi  to  exa- 
Q 
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Fluids,     mine  what  tendency  the  part  of  the  plate  below  the 
^y^  plane  dj'has  to  disturb  the  equilibrium ;  and,  second* 
fyy  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  plate's  attraction  up- 
on the  superficial  film  or  stratum. 

If  the  matter  of  the  plate  have  the  same  attrac* 
tion  for  the  particles  of  the  fluid  that  they  have  for 
one  another,  we  may  consider  the  plate  as  a  body  of 
the  fluid  that  has  congealed  without  any  other 
change ;  in  which  case^  it  is  evident^  that,  below  the 
superficial  stratum^  the  cohesive  force  of  the  fluid 
particles  will  be  equal  to  their  adhesion  to  the  plate, 
and  the  action  of  the  solid  matter  will  nowise  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel. 

If  the  plate  be  supposed  to  have  no  attraction  for 
the  fluid,  a  canal  having  one  end  in  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  other  end  on  the  plate,  will  be  si* 
mtlar  to  a  canal  terminating  both  ways  in  the  fluid's 
surface.  It  will  be  in  equilibrium  by  the  mutual  at* 
tractions  of  the  particles  within  it,  and  will  exert  no 
pressure  whatever  upon  the  plate. 

If  the  solid  matter  attract  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
but  with  less  intensity  than  they  attract  one  another) 
there  will  be  an  adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  plate  in 
proportion  to  the  attractive  force.  In  this  case,  we 
may  distinguish  the  attraction  between  the  fluid  par- 
tides  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  equal  to,  and 
in  equilibrium  with,  the  attraction  of  the  solid  mat- 
ter ;  while  the  other  part,  which  is  over  and  above 
what  balances  the  attraction  of  the  solid  matter,  is 
in  equilibrium  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  particles 
upon  another. 

The  solid  matter  acts  immediately  upon  a  thin 
portion  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  it ;  that  portion 
attracts  another  contiguous  portion;  and,  in  this 
manner,  the  attraction  of  the  plate  reaches  to  any 
distance  in  the  fluid  mass.  But  from  this  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  whole  of  a  force  greater  than  the  mu- 
tual attraction  of  the  particles  cannot  be  propagated 
to  a  distance.  Part  of  it  must  remain  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  immediate  action.  Hence,  if  the  plate 
attract  the  particles  of  the  fluid  with  greater  inten- 
sity than  they  attract  one  another,  a  part  only  of  the 
attraction  of  the  solid  matter  will  balance  the  whole 
attraction  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  remaining  part  will 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  range  of  the  corpuscular 
force,  but  will  act  only  upon  a  thin  film  of  the  fluid 
in  contact  with  the  plate.  In  this  case,  therefore,  . 
the  plate's  attraction  produces  a  force  which  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  fluid.  As  tliis  force  compresses  the 
thin  film  on  which  it  acts  upon  the  plate's  surface,  it 
will  be  attended  with  a  lateral  pressure,  or  an  effort 
of  the  film  to  spread  itself  on  all  sides ;  and  it  may 
at  first  be  thought  tliat  this  lateral  tendency,  by  act- 
ing upon  the  superficial  stratum,  will  disturb  the  equi- 
librium. But  it  will  immediately  occur,  that  tlie  ef- 
fort which  the  edge  of  the  film  adhering  to  the  plate 
below  the  plane  d/',  makes  to  raise  up  3ie  superflcial 
stratum,  is  counteracted  by  the  opposite  eflbrt  of 
the  fluid  situated  immediately  above  the  plane  dA 
Thus,  in  every  relation  that  can  subsist  between  the 
attractive  powers  of  the  plate  and  the  fluid,  that  part 
of  the  solid  which  is  immersed  below  the  superficial 
stratum^  has  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel* 
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Some  philosophers  account  for  capillary  action,  by  Fluids, 
means  of  attractions  between  the  plate  and  the  fluid,  ^^  "^^ 
which  are  supposed  to  take  place,  partly  at  the  sur-  Ins"fl»«ency 
face  of  the  fluid,  and  partly  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^coKhc- 
plate.  Laplace,  in  particular,  has  grounded  his  se-  ory~of  Capil- 
cond,  or  more  popular  theory,  entirely  on  such  at-  la^  Action. 
tractions.  He  observes,  that  the  part  of  the  plate's 
vertical  plane,  immersed  in  the  water,  attracts  the 
fluid  in  contact  with  it  as  much  upward  as  down- 
ward, and  therefore  has  no  effect  in  causing  either 
an  elevation  or  a  depression  ;  but  the  part  above  the 
water  attracts  a  thin  film  in  contact  with  the  plate 
upward;  and  the  whole  vertical  side  of  the  plate 
likewise  attracts  in  the  same  direction  the  fluid  be- 
low it,  and  situated  in  its  prolongation.  According 
to  Laplace,  it  is  the  united  effect  of  these  two  at. 
tractions  which  supports  the  suspended  ring.  The 
whole  of  this  reasoning  appears  to  us  gratuitous.  No 
part  of  the  fluid  is  attracted  by  the  solid  matter  in  a 
vertical  direction,  but  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the^  plate's  surface.  The  immersed  part  of  the 
solid  presents  a  continuous  surface  to  the  fluid,  at- 
tracting it  with  the  same  intensity  at  every  point ; 
whereas  Laplace  neglects  the  action  of  the  plate's 
horizontal  boundary,  and  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
attractive  energy  of  the  solid  matter  resides  only  in 
the  vertical  sides.  We  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  thin  fiilm,  or  coating  of  fluid,  which  covers 
the  part  of  the  solid  immersed  below  the  superficial 
stratum,  is  every  where  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  • 
of  equal  compression  by  the  attractions  which  act 
upon  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  force  produced  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plate  by  the  attraction  between 
the  solid  matter  and  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  which 
can  contribute  to  support  the  weight  of  the  ring 
raised  above  the  level. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
plate  upon  the  superficial  stratum.  Trace  a  canal 
at  right  angles  to  die  plate,  of  the  same  depth  with 
the  superficial  film,  and  having  its  horizontal  width 
equal  to  unit,  and  continue  the  canal  till  it  termi- 
nate in  a  vertical  plane  PS,  parallel  to  the  plate. 
Let  n  be  the  small  portion  of  the  canal  within  the 
sphere  of  the  plate's  attraction,  and  suppose  the  ca- 
nal to  be  divided  in  its  whole  length  into  the  pa- 
rallelopipeds  m,  m,  m,  &c.,  each  equal  to  n.  It  is 
plain  that  the  attractions  of  the  fluid  below  the  ca- 
nal, and  on  the  two  sides  of  it,  have  no  tendency  to 
impel  it  in  any  direction,  nor  to  impede  the  motion 
of  the  fluid  along  it.  The  canal  is  also  in  equili- 
brium with  regard  to  gravity,  since  by  the  hypothesis 
it  is  horizontal.  The  rectangular  wedge  of  fluid  be- 
yond Uie  plane  PS  will  attract  the  small  parallelepiped 
contiguous  to  it  with  a  force  proportional  to  ^K ;  be- 
cause K  denotes  the  attractive  force  of  two  rectangular 
wedges,  ^  5 ;  and  the  same  parallelepiped  will  also  be 
attracted  with  an  equal  force  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  the  one  next  to  it.  In  like  manner,  every  parallel- 
epiped in  the  canal  is  attracted  with  equal  forces  by 
those  contiguous  to  it  on  opposite  sides,  except  the 
one  in  contact  with  the  plate,  which  is  attracted  in  the 
direction  of  the  canal  with  the  force  JK,  and  towards 
the  plate,  with  the  force  K^  depending  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  plate's  attraction  for  the  fluia 
Rr 
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Now,  if  K'  be  just  equal  to  ^K,  which  will  happen 
whenthe  intensity  of  the  plate's  attraction  is  halt*  that 
of  the  ffuid,  the  paralleiopiped  n  will  be  situated  with 
regard  to  the  forces  that  act  upon  it,  /similarly  to  the 
others  in  the  canal ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  in- 
sertion of  the  plate  will  not  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  fluid,  the  surface  of  which  will  remain  hori- 
zontal. 

If  K'  be  greater  than  JK,  it  may  be  re;solved  in- 
to two  parts,  JK  +  (K'  —  JK),  of  which  one  will 
counterbalance  the  opposite  force,  and  reduce  the 
canal  to  equilibrium ;  and  the  other  part,  K'— JK, 
will  act  only  upon  the  paralleiopiped  n,  and  will 
compress  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The 
compression  will  produce. a  lateral  force  proportional 
to  H' — ^Hy  which  urges  the  small  fluid  mass  to 
spread  itself  towards  every  side ;  and,  as  this  force 
is  unopposed  vertically  upward,  the  equilibrium  of 
tlie  fluid  will  be  disturbed  ;  the  superficial  film  will 
ascend  all  round  the  plate,  and,  by  means  of  the 
force  of  cohesion,  will  carry  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  till  the  suspended  weight  is  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  force  acting  upward. 

When  K'  is  less  than  f  K,  the  parallelepiped  in 
contact  with  the  plate  will  be  more  attracted  in  the 
direction  of  the  canal  than  towards  the  plate.  When 
this  happens  the  fluid  is  depressed  below  the  level 
by  capillary  action ;  but  we  shall  leave  this  case  to 
be  afterwards  considered,  and  at  present  confine  our 
attention  to  the  former  case,  when  the  fluid  ia  ele* 
vated  above  the  level. 

7.  When  the  immersion  of  the  plate  causes  an  ele- 
vation, the  fluid  will  assume  the  form  of  a  concave  ring 
as  KLM  (Plate  LXXX.  fig.  4.).  If  we  suppose  a  su- 
^y  P^^'^-pgrficial  canal  divided  into  paralJelopipeds  as  before, 
we  may  prove,  by  like  reasoning,  that  the  attraction  of 
the  solid  matter  has  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  fluid  except  by  the  lateral  force  which  it 
communicates  to  the  small  paralleiopiped  in  contact 
with  it.  And  since  the  attractive  force  of  the  plate 
upon  the  particles  of  the  fluid  depends  only  upon 
their  perpendicular  distance  from  its  surface,  it  rea- 
dily follows  that  the  lateral  force  will  undergo  lio 
variation,  but  will  remain  constantly  equal  to  H' — ^H^ 
both  during  the  rising  of  the  ring,  and  when  it  has 
attained  the  greatest  elevation.  The  reciprocal  at- 
traction of  all  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  likewise  pro- 
duces pressures  that  are  propagated  inward  from 
the  smrface  of  the  fluid,  and  from  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  §  3 ;  but  these  forces  cannot  be 
in  equilibrium  with  the  weight  of  the  ring  and  the 
disturbing  force  arising  from  the  plate's  attraction. 
For  the  former  forces  have  no  tendency  to  move  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass,  whereas  the 
latter  tend  to  produce  motion  in  that  point  each  in 
its  own  direction.  In  the  case  of  equilibrium, 
therefore,  the  vertical  force  arising  from  the  plate's 
attraction  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sus- 
pended ring ;  or,  which  is  the  satne  thing,  H' — }H 
will  express  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  die  ring  in 
every  unit  of  the  horizontal  extent. 

The  vertical  force  produced  by  the  attraction  of 
the  solid  matter  begins  to  act  the  instant  the  fluid 
comes  into  contact  with  the  solid;  it  first  causes 
the  ring  to  rise,  and  then  keeps  it  suspended. 
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If  wfi  denote  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  ring    Fhiidi. 
made  by  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  sur-  ^-^vw 
face  of  the  plate,  then  m^,  or  m'x  I^  will  be  tlie  vo- 
lume of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  equal  in  weight  to 
H'— JH. 

If  two  parallel  plates,  AB  and  CD  (fig.  5.),  very  Eientlon « 
near  one  another,  have  their  lower  ends  immersed  in  a  <^  ^^  ^ 
fluid,  it  is  observed  that  the  fluid  will  rise  between  ?^^ 
them  above  the  natural  level.  Conceive  a  superficial  w^ 
canal  extending  between  the  plates  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  their  surfaces,  having  its  depth  equal 
to  the  greatest  range  of  the  corpuscular  force,  and 
its  horizontal  width  equal  to  unit;  then  all  the  fluid 
below  the  canal  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  respect 
to  the  attractive  forces  that  act  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore  the  suspended  weight  must  be  supported  by  the 
action  of  the  two  plates  upon  the  canal.  Of  the  forces 
which  act  upon  the  canal,  we  may  neglect  the  attrao- 
tion  of  the  fluid  below  it,  which  causes  the  particles 
in  the  inside  to  press  perpendicularly  on  the  bottom* 
At  each  end  it  is  attracted  by  the  plates  with  a  force 
equal  to  K',  or  iK+(K' — ^K) ;  and,  at  the  vertical 
sides  between  the  plates,  by  the  fluid  on  the  outside 
with  a  force  equal  JK.  Wherefore,  when  the  canal  is 
reduced  to  equilibrium  by  equalizing  the  pressure  up- 
on its  sides,  there  will  remain  at  each  end  an  excess 
of  force  equal  to  K'— ^JK,  which  compresses  the  fluid 
upon  the  plates ;  and  the  compressive  force  is  ne- 
cessarily accompanied  with  a  lateral  pressure  equal 
to  M'-«^H,  which  tends  upwards  and  supports  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  suspended  below  the  canal. 

Hence  the  weight  elevated  between  the  plates,  in 
the  horizontal  length  X  is  equal  to  S(H'-~^H)  x  >^; 
and,  since  m'  x  1  u  the  volume  corresponding  to  the 
weight  (H'-— ^H)x  !>  the  volume  corresponding  to 
the  weight  2(H'— }H)  X  >•,  will  be  equal  to  2m*  x  ^. 
Let  D  denote  the  distance  of  the  plates,  and  Q  the 
least  height  of  the  curve  surface  between  them  above 
the  natural  level,  then,  if  we  conceive  a  horizontal 
plane  touching  the  curve  surface  at  its  lowest  pointy 
the  whole  fluid  between  the  plates,  in  the  length  X, 
wiH  be  composed  of  a  small  curved  portion  in  the 
shape  of  a  meniscus,  and  a  parallelepiped  equal  in 
volume  to  Xx^xQ*  Now^  when  the  plates  are 
very  near  one  another,  and  the  elevation  is  consN 
derable  in  comparison  of  their  distance,  the  menis- 
cus will  be  so  small,  that  the  parallelepiped  alone 
may  be  reckoned  equal  to  the  whole  volume  of  the 
fluid.  Hence,  if  we  equate  the  two  expressions  of 
the  same  bulk,  we  shall  get 

DxQ=2w«; 

which  proves,  that  the  elevations  of  a  fluid,  between 
|)lates  of  the  same  matter,  are  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  distances  of  the  plates ;  and  this  agrees 
with  observation. 

When  a  capillary  tube,  or  one  with  a  bore  less  than        ^^  .^ 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  is  partly  plunged  in  a  fluid,  the  ^  canlkry 
fluid  will  rise  within  the  tube  above  the  ievd  onxuiM. 
the  outside.    Let  AB  and  CD  (fig.  5.)  represent 
the  sides  of  such  a  tube,  MHN  the  curve  surface  of 
'\he  elevated  column,  having  below  it  an  imagmaty 
•surface  at  a  deptli  equal  to  the  range  of  the  corpus* 
cular  force,  and  conceive  two  planes  intersecting  one 
another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  at  any  angle,  then 
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Fluids,  all  the  fluid  below  the  superficial  stratum  will  be  in 
^^V^  equilibrium  with  regard  to  the  attractions  to  which 
it  is  subjected ;  and  the  triangular  portion  of  that 
stratum,  bounded  by  the  inside  of  the  tube^  and  the 
two  planes  intersecting  in  the  axis,  would  likewi&e 
be  in  equilibrium,  if  the  pressures  upon  all  its  verti- 
cal sides  were  equal.  But  the  side  In  contact  with 
the  tube  is  attracted  with  a  force  equal  to  K',  or 
JK  +  (K'— .JK) ;  and  each  of  the  other  two  sides  is 
attracted  with  a  force  equal  to  JK ;  therefore,  when 
the  equilibrium  of  the  attracting  forces  is  provided 
for,  there  will  remain  an  unbalanced  pressure^  pro- 
portional  to  K' — JK,  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube; 
and  this  direct  compressive  force  is  accompanied 
with  a  lateral  tendency^  proportional  to  H' — ^H> 
which  is  directed  upward,  and  sustains  the  elevated 
fluid  between  the  two  intersecting  planes. 

If  V  denote  the  circumference  of  a  circle  that  has 
its  radius  equal  to  unit»  and  r  the  radius  of  the  ca- 
pillary tube,  then  (H'—- ^H)xi'^  will  be  the  weight 
of  the  elevated  column  of  fluid  within  the  tube,  and 
III'  X  r**  will  be  its  bulk.  Conceive  a  plane  which 
touches  the  curve  surface  of  the  column  at  its  lowest 
point,  and  let  q  be  the  height  of  that  point  above 
the  level  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  then  the  ele« 
vated  column  will  consist  of  a  cylinder  equal  to 
Ir^^y,  and  a  small  meniscus  above  the  cylinder ;  so 
taaty  in  very  small  tubes,  the  cylinder  may  be  taken 
for  the  whole  bulk  of  the  column;  wherefore,  by 
equating  the  two  expressions  of  the  same  bulk,  we 

Jrx?=m«; 

wbidi  proves,  that,  in  small  tubes  of  the  same  mat- 
ter, the  elevations  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  radii,  or  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

And  because  m'  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  when 
plates  and  tubes  of  tlie  same  matter  act  on  the  same 
fluid,  if  we  equate  the  values  of  it  taken  from  the 
last  expression,  and  from  the  expression  formerly  ob- 
tained for  two  plates^  we  shall  get 

HxQ=rxy; 
md  tins  shows,  that  a  fluid  will  rise  between  two 
plates^  to  the  same  height  it  would  do  in  a  tube  of 
the  same  matter,  having  its  radius  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  plates. 
Theory  oT  The  deductions  that  have  now  been  drawn  from 
i>r  Jnria.  the  principle  of  a  corpuscular  attraction  evanescent 
at  all  sensible  distances,  are  equivalent  to  the  account 
of  capillary  action  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  Dr 
Jurin.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  physical 
principle  advanced  by  this  philosopher,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  his  theory  agrees  well  with  observa- 
tion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has,  with 
great  sagacity,  inferred  from  his  experiments  the 
true  place  in  which  the  capillary  force  resides.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  accede  to  his  opinion,  that,  when 
a  capillary  tube  of  glass  is  immersed  in  water,  the 
water  within  the  tube  is  attracted  upward  by  a  nar- 
row ring  of  glass  immediately  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  If  the  glass  attract  the  water,  the  at- 
traction must  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass ;  the  force  actmg  on  the  fluid  cannot  be  verti- 
cal, it  must  be  horizontal ;  and  if  we  would  reasqq 
strictly,  the  proper  inference  must  be,  that  an  at- 
traction between  the  glass  and  the  water  is  alone  in- 


sufficient to  account  for  capillai)^  action.  In  order  Fluids, 
to  explain  the  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  ^^^'^^^^ 
to  the  remark  of  Professor  Leslie,  founded  on  the 
properties  essential  to  fluidity,  namely,  that  a  fluid 
cannot  be  attracted  horizontally  by  a  solid  body, 
without  having  a  vertical  force  communicated  to 
it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  surprising,  that  an  ob- 
servation made  in  1 802,  so  well  calculated  to  remove 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  theory,  should  have  passed 
entirely  unnoticed,  although,  since  that  period,  the 
subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first  philo- 
sophers of  the  age. 

In  what  goes  before,  it  has  been  shown,  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  height  to  which  a  fluid  will  rise  may 
be  found  with  considerable  exactness,  by  comparing 
the  bulk  as  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ca- 
pillary force  with  tlie  same  bulk  deduced  from  the 
figure  which  the  displaced  fluid  is  constrained  to 
assume ;  but  a  rigorous  investigation  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  capillary  phenomena  re- 
quires further,  that  we  know  the  nature  of  the  curve 
assumed  by  that  part  of  the  fluid's  surface,  which  is 
free  to  obey  the  impulse  of  all  the  forces  that  act 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  that 
we  are  now  to  proceed. 

8.  Resuming  the  first  and  simplest  case  of  a  single 
plate  immersed  in  a  fluid,  which  rises  upon  its  surface 
in  a  concave  ring,  let  a  vertical  plane  PL  (fig.  4.),  pa- 
rallel to  the  plate,  and  at  a  distance  from  its  surface 
greater  than  the  range  of  the  corpuscular  force,  be 
drawn  to  intersect  the  curve,  then  the  part  of  the 
ring  cut  ofl",  being  without  the  sphere  of  the  plate's 
attraction,  must  be  supported  by  the  force  with 
irhich  it  is  attracted  by  the  fluid  between  the  plate 
and  the  plane.  Now,  all  the  fluid  below  the  super- 
ficial stratum  is  in  equilibrium  with  regard  to  the  - 
corpuscular  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  and  hence 
it  is  the  attraction  of  the  fluid  between  the  plate  and 
the  plane  upon  the  superficial  stratum,  which  sup- 
ports the  part  of  the  ring  below  the  plane,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  attraction  of  the  plate  upon 
the  same  stratum  supports  the  whole  ring.  All  the 
fluid  in  the  vessel  being  supposed  in  equilibrium,  we 
may  conceive  that  the  portion  of  it  between  the  plate 
and  the  plane  is  converted  into  a  solid  without  any 
other  change  of  its  properties ;  then,  if  we  consider 
that  part  of  the  superficial  canal  which  lies  between 
the  vertical  plane  and  the  level  surface  of  the  fluid, 
the  upper  end  of  it  will  be  pressed  against  the  imagi- 
nary solid  by  the  attraction  of  an  obtuse-angled 
wedge  of  tlie  fluid,  while  the  pressure  upon  all  the 
other  vertical  sides  is  only  equal  to  the  attraction  of 
a  right-angled  wedge ;  and  the  difference  of  these 
forces  remaining  unbalanced,  generates  the  force 
which  tends  upward,  and  supports  the  weight  of  the 
part  of  the  ring  situated  below  the  point  of  its  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  the  attractive  force 
of  a  portion  of  a  fluid,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  con- 
tained in  any  proposed  angle.  Suppose  that  a  fluid 
mass  bounded  by  the  plane  AB  (fig,  6.)  is  divided  by 
the  plane  PQ ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
force  with  which  the  attraction  of  the  particles  con- 
tained in  each  of  the  wedges  APQ  and  BPQ,  will 
cause  a  small  drop  placed  at  P  to  press  upon  the 
plane  AB.    Draw  PN  and  PG  to  bisect  the  angles 
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Fluids.    APQ,  BPQ ;  let  t^e  line  PH,  perpendicular  to  the 
'"^^'^^^  plane  AB,  represent  the  force  K,  or  the  pressure  of 
the  drop  caused  by  the  attraction  of  all  the  Euid 
belo\¥  the  plane,  ^  S  ;  and  draw  HN  and  UG  per- 
pendicular to  PN  and  PG.      It  is  manifest  that  the 
attraction  of  all  the  particles  in  the  wedge  APQ,  is 
a  force  in  the  direction  PN ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  attraction  of  the  particles  in  the  wedge  BPQ  is 
a  force  in  the  direction  PG.    Wherefore,  since  PH, 
the  united  efiect  of  both  attractions,  is  resolved  into 
the  forces  PN  and  PG,  it  follows,  that  PN  will  re- 
present  the  attraction  of  the  obtuse*angIed  wedge 
upon  the  drop,  and  PG  that  of  the  acute-angled 
wedge.    Draw  NO  and  GL  perpendicular  to  PH  ; 
then  PO  is  the  part  of  the  force  PN  acting  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  AB^  and  PL  is  the  like  part  of 
the  force  PG.     Draw  NG,  and  let  9  denote  the 
angle  HPQ,  or  the  difference  of  each  of  the  angles 
APQ  and  BPQ  from  a  rigl^t  angle.     Then  NG  and 
PH  are  equal  and  bisect  one  another.     Also,  the 
angle  PHG=:BPG,  each  being  the  complement  of 
HPG.    Wherefore  GCP=2PHG=2BPG  =BPQ ; 
and,  taking  the  complements  of  the  equal  angles, 
CGL=CN0=HPQ=9.     Now  GC=iPHi=:  JK; 
hence  CL=CO=JK  sin  9 ;    therefore  PO=:JK+ 
^Ksinf,  and  PL=JK — JKsin^,      Thus  the  pres- 
sure of  the  drop  upon  the  plane  AB ,  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  the  obtuse^angled  wedge,  is  equal  to 
^K+iK  sin^ ;  and  that  caused  by  the  attraction  of 
the  acute-angled  wedge  is  equal  to  ^K-^^K  sin^. 
Curve  form-     Returning,  now,  to  the  canal  below  the  vertical 
wrf^^o?*  plane  PL  fBg.  4.),  and  the  level  surface  of  the  fluid,  let 
•olid!*     ^  ^  denote  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  L  to  the  horiF- 
zon ;  the  canal  would  be  in  equilibrium  with  respect  to 
the  corpuscular  forces  that  act  upon  it,  if  the  attrac- 
tions upon  all  its  vertical  sides  were  equal.    But,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  just  been  investigated,  the  up- 
per end  is  attracted  by  the  fluid  beyond  the  vertical 
plane  PL,  with  a  force  equal  to  JK+^Ksin^;  and 
the  attractions  upon  each  of  the  remaining  sides  is 
only  equal  to  |K ;  wherefore,  there  is  an  excess  of 
attraction  equal  to  ^K  sin  ^,  which  causes  the  drop 
of  liquid  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  to  press  up- 
on the  fluid  above  it,  and  which  will  be  attended 
with  a  lateral  force,  equal  to  ^H  sin  0,  acting  up- 
ward and  sustaining  the  part  of  the  ring  cut  ofl^  by 
the  vertical  plane. 

Let  jS*  X  1  denote  the  volume  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  equal  in  weight  to  ^H.  Then  j^H  sin  ^  will  be 
the  weight,  and  ^  sin  6,  the  bulk  of  the  partial  ring 
cut  off  by  the  plane  PL  in  the  horizontal  extent 
equal  to  unit.  Let  t/  denote  the  vertical  ordinate 
of  a  point  in  the  curve,  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  ring,  with  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 

Slate ;  and  let  w  be  the  corresponding  horizontal  or- 
inate,  or  the  distance  of  y  4om  the  plate.     Then 
the  area  of  the  curve  below  the  point  L  is  equal  to 


cient  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve,  viz. 


Fluid!. 


dx'^^lZLz^^ 


the 


negative  signs  must  be  used,  because  z  and  y 
both  decrease  when  x  increases. 

From  the  first  of  these  equations  we  get 
—ydx=J3r^dz ; 

and,  if  this  be  multiplied  into  the  second  equation, 
there  will  result 

,  S^zdz 

that  is,  since  2=  sin  ^,  ydyz=.?^d&  sin  ^ ;  whence  v'z= 
2/3«(l_cos  tf)=4/3«  sin  « J(? ;  and 

^=2/3  sin  ^iJ. 

Again,  dz^=d^  cos  d=:</^(  1—2  sin  ^\iS)  ;  therefore, 

hence. 


—  dx- 


and. 


platec. 


+/31og  tan  J  ^— 4/3sin2J/=^logtan  J4— 4t3sin«itf, 
t  being  the  value  of  ^  when  xz=.o.     Therefore, 

j,=/3 X  log  ^^-J—  43  {  sin  «i/-sin  «i^| . 

The  value  of  the  ordinate  shows,  that  x  increases 
without  limit  as  y  decreases.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  the  curve  has  an  asymptote  in  the  level  surface 
of  the  fluid. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  investigate  the  curve  form-  Cum  be- 
ed  by  the  intersection  of  the  fluid  between  two  pa-  *'***5  j*^" 
rallel  plates  and  a  vertical  plane^  perpendicular  toS^J^J; 
the  plates.    Let  \j  denote  the  height  above  the  na- 
tural level  of  a  point  in  the  curve,  and  x  the  distance 
of^  from  the  middle  of  the  plates,  or  from  the  point 
where  y  is  least.     Suppose  two  vertical  planes,  PO 
and  QR,  parallel  to  the  plates  and  at  equal  distances 
from  them ;  then,  as  before,  the  fluid  on  the  outside 
of  the  planes  PO  and  QR  will  attract  the  ends  of 
the  superficial  canal  between  them  with  a  force  equal 
to  JK-f  JKsin  ^;  and,  as  the  part  JK  is  alone  suf- 
ficient for  the  equilibrium  of  the  canal,  it  follows,  that 
the  other  part  ^Ksln^  will  compress  the  fluid  in 
contact  with  the  two  planes,  producing  thereby  a 
lateral  pressure  that  tends  upward  and  sustains  tba 
weight  of  the  suspended  fluid.     Hence  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  suspended  between  the  planes  PO  and 
QF,  in  every  unit  of  the  horizontal  length,  is  equal 
to  SxiHsin^;  and  its  bulk  is  equal  to  2)3^  sin  . 

But  the  same  bulk  is  also  equal  to  %y,lydx^  the 


fluent  vanishing  with  x.    Wherefore,  by  putting  i^=z 
sin  ^,  and  equating  the  two  expressions  of  the  same 
Jydxy  the  fluent  vanishing  with  y  ;  and  the  volume     bulk,  we  get  the  equations 

of  the  partial  ring  in  the  horizontal  extent  equal  to 

unit,  IB  equal  to  1  %jydx.     Hence  if  we  put  z  =r 

sin  d,  and  equate  the  two  expressions  of  the  came 
bulk,  we  shall  get  these  equations  which  are  suffi- 
12 


I  ydxzz^z 
dy  _ 


which  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve. 
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Jhu^s^      Bj  conabirting  the  two  equations,  we  get,  ydyz=i 
~y=z^x  now  let  ttzrsm  \(i\  then  r=:sin  6=f2uJ  \ a^j 


dz 


2du 


*°^    /:; 5-=*Tr~~;'   hence  ydv=:4^uduf  and 

2,3^  being  the  height  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve 
above  the  level. 


.      .     .       ^dz    ^      du(l—^ni) 


therefore. 


-=*/; 


Tube, 


du(\—^u^) 

and  OP  will  be  obtained  by  the  rectification  of  the 
conic  sections. 
Cum  fur-  In  the  case  of  a  capillary  tube,  conceive  an  imagi- 
fft«  in  a  C«-nary  tube,  of  which  the  sides  are  PO  and  QR  (fig.  5.), 
^-^"^  within  the  real  one,  and  let  0  denote  the  inclination  of 
the  curve  surface  to  the  horizon  at  the  points  P  and 
Q.  The  elevated  column,  within  the  imaginary 
tube,  is  supported  by  the  attraction  of  the  fluid  be. 
tween  the  two  tubes,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
whole  capillary  column  is  supported  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  solid  matter  of  the  real  tube.  The  fluid 
in  contact  with  the  imaginary  tube  on  the  outside, 
having  the  shape  of  a  wedge  contained  in  the  obtuse 
angle  90°+^,  will  attract  the  fluid  in  the  inside  in  a 
horizontal  difection  with  a  force  equal  to  ^K-f  JK 
sin  3 ;  and  of  this  force  the  part  JK  sin  d  will  com- 
press the  fluid  ring  on  which  it  acts,  producing,  by 
this  means^  a  lateral  tendency  upward,  proportional 
to  }H  sin  3,  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  sus- 
pended column.  If  r  denote  the  radius  of  the  ima- 
ginary tube,  then  |H  sin  ^xi"^  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight,  and  ^  sin  ^Xr^y  to  the  bulk  of  the  elevat- 
ed column  within  that  tube ;  and,  if  ^  be  the  verti- 
cal ordinate  of  a  point  in  the  curve  surface,  or  the 
height  above  the  natural  level,  and  r  the  horizontal 
distance  of  t/  from  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  bulk  of 

the  same  column  will  be  equal  to  le  lyrdt^  the  fluent 

vanishing  with  r.  Wherefore,  by  equating  the  equi- 
valent expressions,  we  shall  get  tlie  following  equa- 
tions which  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve  sur- 
face, viz. 

Zziztyrdr 

If  these  equations  be  combined  so  as  to  extermi' 
nate  y,  a  differential  eqation  between  r  and  «  wil^ 
be  obtained,  viz. 


rz: 


vr=^^ 


dv  ^' 

\n^T^  9'  Having  explained  the  roost  remarkable instan- 
<iqpra6edbe-ce8  of  elevatioh  by  capillary  action,  we  must  now 
^  d^  Le-  turn  our  attention  to  the  cases  where  a  fluid  is  de- 


pressed  below  the  level  by  the  same  cause.  It  has 
been  shown  that  an  elevation  will  always  take  place 
when  K'  and  H'  are  greater  than  ^K  and  ^H,  and 
that  the  fluid  will  remain  level,  when  the  same 
quantities  are  equal.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  th« 
fluid  will  sink  below  the  level  when  the  former  quan- 
tities are  less  than  the  latter;  for  otherwise  there 
could  not  be  an  equilibrium.  The  shorlest  and 
most  perspicuous  manner  of  explaining  the  cases 
when  a  fluid  ia  depressed  is  to  compare  them  with 
the  similar  cases  of  an  elevation.  Suppose  that  AB 
and  ab  (fig.  7.  and  8.)  are  two  plates  of  different  kinds 
of  matter  immersed  in  the  same  fluid,  which  they  at<- 
tract  with  intensities  equally  above  and  below  the 
mean  quantity  JK,  we  shall  prove  that  the  same  curve 
which  is  formed  above  the  level  on  the  surface  of  the 
one,  will  be  in  equilibrium  by  the  action  of  the  other 
when  placed  upon  its  surface  in  a  reversed  position 
below  the  level. 

Conceive  the  two  curves  to  be  intersected  at  inter- 
vals equal  to  the  range  of, the  corpuscular  force  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  planes  parallel  to  the  plates ; 
and  let  the  curves,  at  L and/  (fig. ?•))  have  the  same 
inclination  &,  to  the  horizon.  In  the  curve  above 
the  level,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  force  which 
tends  upward,  and  supports  the  part  of  the  ring  be- 
low L,  is  equal  to  |H  sin  d;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
force  which  supports  the  part  of  the  ring  below  the 
point  O,  indefinitely  near  L,  is  equal  to  ^H  .  (sin  tf+ 
d  sin  ^).  Therefore,  the  difference  of  these  forces, 
or  ^H  .  £^  sin  &,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  force 
urging  the  curvilineal  element  OL  upward,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  elevated  between  the 
planes  passing  through  O  and  L.  In  effect,  if  we 
put  y  and  x  to  denote  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
ordinates  of  the  point  L,  and  equate  the  two  expres- 
sions of  the  bulk  of  the  small  portion  of  fluid  above 
mentioned,  we  shall  get, 

^d  sin  &z=z^dzmydxy 
which  is  no  other  than  the  differential  of  the  equa- 
tion formerly  obtained,  (J  7.)  We  may  therefore 
conceive  that  every  element  of  the  curve  is  urged 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  ele- 
vated fluid  below  it,  the  attraction  of  the  plate  sup- 
plying the  force  necessary  to  sustain  the  accumulat- 
ed weight  of  all  the  suspended  fluid. 

In  the  curve  below  the  level  (fig.  8.),  the  fluid  on  the 
same  side  of  the  plane  tl  with  the  plate  nb^  attracts 
the  particles  on  the  other  side  of  that  plane  :  and  as 
the  attracting  fluid  forms  an  acute-angled  wedge 
contained  in  the  angle  ^/^=90^— d,  the  horizontal 
attraction  will  be  equal  to  ^K — ^K  sin  6 ;  and  the 
lateral  force  thence  arising  and  acting  vertically  to 
JH — JH  sin  6,  The  point  /  of  the  curve  is  there- 
fore urged  upward,  by  the  attraction  of  the  fluid 
between  it  and  the  plate  ab,  with  a  force  equal 
to  JH — ^H  sin  & ;  and,  in.  like  manner,  the  point 
o  indefinitely  near  I,  tends  upwards  with  the  force 
^H  —  JH  .  (sin  &  +  d  sin  &),  The  difference  of 
these  forces,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  force 
applied  to  the  curvilineal  element  ol,  is  equal  to 
— 4H(/sin  6\  and  it  is  the  same  in  quantity  as  in  the 
other  curve,  but  has  an  opposite  direction.  The 
difference  in  the  directions  of  the  two  forces  actiog 
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upon  the  elements  of  the  two  curves  arises  from  this^ 
^'^■v**^  that,  in  the  curve  above  the  level,  the  force  acting 
upward  continually  increases  from  the  level  surface 
to  the  plate,  whereas,  in  the  curve  below  the  level, 
it  continually  decreases.  Again,  because  OL  and  ol 
nre  placed  at  equal  distances  above  and  below  the 
general  level  of  the  fluid,  the  weight  drawing  the 
element  OL  downward  will  be  just  equal  to  the  ver- 
tical pressure  caused  by  the  superincumbent  fluid, 
and  urging  the  element  ol  upward.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  forces  which  act  upon  the  like  elements  of 
the  two  curves  are  the  same  in  quantity,  but  that 
they  have  their  directions  reversed,  which  proves 
that,  because  the  one  curve  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
other  will  be  so  too ;  at  least  this  will  'be  the  case  if 
the  attraction  of  the  plate  ab  be  sufficient  to  main* 
tain  the  lowest  point  of  the  convex  curve  in  its 
place. 

The  parts  of  the  curves  between  the  level  surface 
of  the  fluid  and  the  planes  TL  and  tl  are  kept  in 
their  places  by  the  horizontal  attraction  of  the  fluid 
on  the  otiier  side  of  the  same  planes.  These  attrac- 
tions are  respectively  equal  to  JK+^Ksind  and 
^K— ^K  sin  6;  and  the  one  as  much  exceeds  the 
mean  quantity  ^K  as  the  other  falls  short  of  it.  Now, 
in  place  of  the  attractions  of  the  fluid  particles  con* 
tained  in  the  wedges  KLT  and  kU,  we  may  substitute 
the  attractions  of  two  solid  plates  that  act  upon  the 
fluid  with  equal  forces ;  and  these  plates  will  come 
under  the  condition  we  have  supposed  with  respect  to 
the  attractions  of  the  plates  AB  and  ab.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that,  because  the  attraction  of  the  plate 
AB  maintains  the  concave  curve  in  its  place,  the  at- 
traction of  the  plate  ab  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  convex  curve  in  its  place. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  which  has 
been  applied  to  two  solid  plates,  will  apply  equally 
in  all  other  cases,  and  we  may  lay  down  this  general 
proposition,   viz.:    If  two    solid   bodies,   perfectly 
equal  and  similar,  but  composed  of  diflferent  kinds  of 
matter,  be  immersed  in  a  fluid  which  they  attract 
with  intensities  equally  different  from  the  mean  quan- 
tity JK,  tlie  fluid  will  be  raised  above  the  level  by 
the  action  of  the  one,  and  depressed  below  the  level 
by  the  action  of  the  other,  and  the  convex  curve  be- 
low the  level  will  differ  from  the  concave  curve  above 
the  level  in  no  respect,  except  that  it  will  have  a  re- 
versed position, 
limit  to  the     As  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  the  attractive  force 
elcvatioDand  which  a  solid  body  exerts  upon  the  particles  of  a 
dmeadoo  of  fluid,  it  may  be  asked,  will  the  weight  displaced  by 
*   *"^         capillary  action  increase  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  solid  i     Or,    are  there  any  condi- 
tions that  confine  the  effect  within  a  certain  limit, 
however  great  may  be  the  attraction  of  the  solid  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  solid  matter  is  confined  to  a  thin  film  of 
the  fluid  in  conuct  witli  it ;  and  that  it  is  this  film 
alone  which  acts  on  the  particles  beyond  it,  and 
keeps  them  suspended  by  means  of  the  force  of  co- 
hesion.    Hence  the  weight  maintained  above  the  le- 
vel can  never  exceed  what  this  last  force  is  able  to 
support.    The  elevation  of  the  fluid  will  there  be 
'    regulated  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  solid  matter, 

10 


only  so  long  as  that  force  is  less  than  the  mutual  at-  Fluids 
traction  of  the  fluid  particles  ;  and  the  fluid  will  al-  ""^"v**^ 
ways  rise  to  the  same  height  when  the  attraction  of 
the  solid  matter  is  either  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
the  fluid's  cohesion.  In  all  these  cases,  the  solid  is 
wetted  by  the  fluid,  and  we  may  conceive  that  it  be- 
comes covered  with  a  coating  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  shield  the  particles  on  the  outside  from  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  solid  matter,  a  new  body  being  thus  fornix 
ed,  which  attracts  the  fluid  with  a  force  equal  to  its 
own  cohesive  power. 

From  the  relation  that  has  been  shown  to  take 
place  between  the  cases  of  equal  elevation  and  de- 
pression, it  follows  that  the  greatest  depression  will 
take  place  when  a  solid  has  no  attraction  for  the 
particles  of  a  fluid.  If  we  go  beyond  this  limit,  and 
suppose  that  the  solid  matter  repels  the  fluid,  the 
capillary  effect  will  not  be  heightened ;  for  the  re- 
pulsive force  will  be  confined  to  the  particles  within 
the  range  of  its  action ;  beyond  this  insensible  dis- 
tance the  repelling  power  will  produce  no  effect ; 
and  the  fluid  will  be  left  to  assume  the  same  figure  it 
would  do  if  no  such  power  existed. 

10.  In  the  several  cases  that  have  been  considered,  Angle  of 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  suspended  below  that  point  <»"*^* 
of  the  curve  surface  which  is  inclined  to  the  horizon 
in  the  angle  ^,  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  }H  sin^ ; 
wherefore,  if  s  denote  the  angle  of  contact,  or  the 
angle  in  which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  intersects  the 
solid,  then  90^—  s  will  be  the  limit  of  tf,  or  what  &  be- 
comes at  the  surface  of  the  solid ;  and  consequently 
the  weight  of  the  whole  fluid  suspended  by  capillary 
action  will  be  equal  to  ^H  cos  e  ;  but,  as  has  likewise 
been  proved  ($  7)>  the  same  weight  is  also  equal  to 
H' — JH;  and  hence,  by  eq[uating  the  equivalent 
quantities,  we  get 

H'=Hcos*li. 
This  expression  is  possible  only  when  H^  is  not 
greater  than  H ;  but  we  must  not  infer  that  the  theo- 
ry leads  to  any  contradiction  in  the  case  where  a  so- 
lid body  attracts  the  particles  of  a  fluid  with  an  in- 
tensity greater  than  their  own  mutual  action  upon 
one  another.  The  equation  is  a  consequence  of  the 
equality  that  takes  place  between  the  vertical  force 
H' — }H  derived  from  the  attraction  of  the  solid, 
and  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  deduced  from 
the  figure  which  the  attraction  of  its  own  particles 
causes  it  to  assume.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  effec* 
tive  part  of  the  force  H' — JH,  or  that  which  is  real- 
ly employed  in  displacing  the  fluid,  thai  can  enter 
into  the  equation ;  and  when  a  part  of  Uie  same  force 
has  no  effect  in  elevating  or  depressing  the  fluid, 
that  part  must  be  neglected.  Now,  it  has  been  pro- 
ved that,  however  great  the  force  II' — JH  may  be, 
the  capillary  effect  can  never  exceed  that  produced 
by  the  force  H' — JH  {§  9),  and  hence  it  appears, 
from  the  principle  on  which  the  investigation  pro> 
ceeds,  that,  in  the  equation,  H'  must  be  limited  not 
to  exceed  H,  which  must  be  taken  for  its  value  in  all 
cases  when  the  solid  matter  acts  upon  the  fluid  par- 
ticles with  an  intensity  either  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  their  own  mutual  attract  ion. 

From  this  equation,  it  follows  that  the  angle  of 
contact  is  always  the  same  when  different  solids  of 
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the  same  attractive  pOTvers  are  immersed  in  the 
same  fluid,  a  property  that  was  first  Doticed  by  Dr 
Young. 

The  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  being  equal  to 
}Hcos  f,  is  in  every  case  proportional  to  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  of  contact. 

11.  In  order  still  farther  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  principles  of  the  theory  we  have  been  explaining, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  applying  them  to 
demonstrate  the  formula  found  by  Laplace  for  the 
attraction  of  a  fluid  mass  bounded  by  a  curve  sur- 
face. 

Conceive  a  fluid  mass  bounded  by  a  curve  surface 
iX)ncave  outward^  and  let  the  plane  MAN  (fig.  9.)  be 
a  tangent,  and  the  straight  line  AO  a  normal,  to  the 
curve  surface  at  any  point  A ;  through  AO  draw  any 
two  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another,  which  cut 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  cuVve  lines  BA  and 
CA,  and  let  DC  and  DB  be  two  other  sections  of  the 
fluid's  surface  made  by  planes  parallel  to  the  first 
planes,  and  indefinitely  near  them.  Put  ds  and  ds' 
for  the  small  curve  lines  AB  and  AC ;  and  M  and  d^' 
for  the  measures  of  the  small  angles  which  the  tan- 
gents drawn  to  the  curve  lines  from  the  points  B 
and  C  make  with  the  tangent  plane  MAN.  The 
four  planes  intersecting  the  fluid  contain  within 
them  a  rectangular  prism^  standing  upon  the  base  . 
ABDC,  and  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  fluid 
mass  at  right  angles  to  the  curve  surface;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  force  which  urges  the  prism  out* 
ward  above  the  tangent  plane. 

Conceive  a  surface  intersecting  the  prism  at  a 
deptli  below  its  base  equal  to  the  range  of  the  cor- 
puscular  force>  then  all  the  fluid  of  the  prism  below 
this  imaginary  surface  being  in  equilibrium  with 
regard  to  the  attractions  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  forces  that  act  upon 
the  superficial  stratum.  It  is  attracted  by  the  par- 
ticles below  the  imaginary  surface,  and  by  the  fluid 
on  the  outside  of  the  force  bounding  planes.  The 
attraction  of  the  particles  below  the  imaginary  sur- 
face is  at  every  point  perpendicular  to  that  surface ; 
and,  therefore,  the  stratum  would  be  in  equilibrium, 
if  the  attractions  upon  its  four  sides  were  equal. 
The  fluid  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  two  planes 
AB  and  AC  is  a  rectangular  wedge;  and  conse- 
quently the  attractions  upon  the  particles  within  the 
stratum  causing  them  to  press  perpendicularly  upon 
these  planes,  are  each  proportional  to  J  K.  On  the 
outside  of  the  plane  DC,  the  fluid  is  a  wedge  con- 
tained in  the  obtuse  angle  9<fi+d^ ;  and  on  the  out*> 
aide  of  the  plane  BD,  it  is  a  wedge  contained  in  the 
obtuse  angle  QO'^+d^;  the  attraction  is,  therefore, 
fTroportional  to  ^K+^Kd^  in  the  first  case,  and  to 
iK  +  lKd6  in  the  other  case.  Hence,  afler  the  at- 
tractions upon  the  sides  of  the  stratum  are  equa- 
lized, there  is  an  excess  of  force  perpendicular  to 
each  of  the  planes  CD  and  DB  amounting  respec- 
tively to  IKd^  and  ]^K(f  ^.  These  direct  forces  pro* 
duce  the  corresponding  lateral  pressures  ^Hd^  and 
llld§;  of  which  the  first  is  the  force,  in  the  length 
equal  to  unit,  urging  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the 
plane  CD  to  ascend  above  the  tangent  plane,  and 
the  second  is  the  like  force  acting  upon  the  fluid 
in  contact  with  the  plane  BD.     Therefok-e  the  ac- 


tual forces  which,  in  the  lengths  DC  and  DB  impel 
the  superficial  stratum,  and  consequently  the  prism ' 
attached  to  it  by  cohesion,  above  the  tangent  plane, 
are  respectively  equal  to  ^UdS^ds  and  ^^HdOds^  It 
must  be  observed  that  these  forces,  like  the  curva- 
tures from  which  they  arise,  are  independent  of 
one  another ;  and  that  any  alteration  in  the  inten« 
sity  of  one  will  in  no  degree  affect  the  action  of  the 
other.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  them  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  prism  one  after  the  other;  in  which 
case  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  prism  will  have  the 
same  motion  communicated  to  it  as  it  would  have  if 
it  were  acted  upon  by  the  sum  of  both,  or  by  the 
single  force, 

lUd&'ds+lUd^'; 

and  this  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  efiec- 
tive  force  which  pushes  the  prism  above  the  tangent 
plane. 

Let  R  and  R'  be  the  radii  of  the  circles  that  have 
the  same  curvature  with  the  sections  BA  and  CA, 
at  the  point  A ;  then  the  small  arcs  AB  and  AC  will 
subtend  angles  at  the  centres  of  the  circles  respec- 
tively, equal  to  d&  and  e/^;  consequently  d$:^B,d6^ 

and  £i*':^RW;  dd^^,  and  rf^=^;  and,  if  these 

values  be  substituted  in  the  expression  of  the  force, 
it  will  become 
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|H.|^ +  !}.*«&'. 


Since  ds  and  ds'  are  entirely  arbitrary,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  dids'^  the  base  of  the  prism,  is  constant  or 
equal  to  unit;  then  the  measujre  of  the  attractive 
force  arising  from  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  and 
lifling  the  prism  above  the  tangent  plane,  will  be 
equal  to 


*"{r  +  R'}' 


This  expression  would  not  be  a  proper  measure  of 
the  attractive  force,  unless  -^  +Tr>  have  the  same  va- 
lue at  the  same  point  of  the  curve  surface,  for  any 
two  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another  and  to  the 
curve  surface ;  but  this  is  a  well  known  property  be- 
longing to  all  curve  surfaces. 

If  tlie  surface  of  the  fluid  be  convex  outward,  the 
preceding  expression  will  become  negative,  and  the 
force  will  change  its  direction  and  draw  the  prism 
inward,  below  the  tangent  plane. 

The  force  arising  from  the  curvature  of  the  sur- 
face is  independent  of  the  direct  attraction  of  the 
fluid  mass  upon  the  prism.  This  last  force  is  pro- 
portional to  K ;  it  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  fi- 
gure of  the  fluids  and  it  is  always  directed  inward. 
X§  S.)  The  whole  force  which  draws  inward  a  column 
upon  a  given  base  is,  therefore,  proportional  to 


^-i"-{R+i}" 


This  is  the  formula  of  Laplace ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  obtained  it  proves  clearly  that  the 
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symbol  which  makes  its  appearance  id  the  analytical 
^  operations  of  the  illustrious  geometer,  is,  in  reality, 
the  measure  of  the  lateral  pressure  necessarily  at- 
tending the  direct  attraction  of  the  particles  of  a 
fluid. 

In  a  fluid  mass,  which  is  subjected  to  no  forces 
but  the  attractions  of  its  own  particles,  and  which 
is  in  equilibrium,  if  we  conceive  a  slender  canal  pass- 
ing through  the  interior  and  forming  a  communica- 
tion  between  any  two  points  of  the  surface,  the  ca- 
nal will  be  in  equilibrium  taken  separately  (Bg.  1.). 
Of  the  forces  in  action  at  the  ends,  those  which  arise 
from  the  direct  attraction  of  the  whole  mass,  be- 
ing equal  and  opposite,  counteract  one  anotlier  in 
all  positions 'of  the  canal;  but  the  other  forces, 
which  depend  on  the  curvature,  and  which,  in  reali- 
ty, are  nothing  more  than  the  lateral  tendencies  out- 
ward, produced  by  the  direct  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles surrounding  the  two  orifices,  cannot  be  equal 
to  one  another  in  all  positions  of  the  cmal,  unless 
the  function 

hare  the  same  value  at  all  points  of  the  curve  sur- 
face, which  is  the  case  in  no  solid  figure  except  a 
sphere.  Such  a  body  of  fluid,  therefore,  cannot  be 
in  equilibrium  unless  its  form  be  perfectly  spheri- 
cal. 

The  formula  of  Laplace  must  be  considered  as  a 
great  step  made  in  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
not  only  because  it  ascertains  the  connection  be- 
tween the  pressure  and  the  curvature*  in  which  it 
agrees  with  the  hypothesis  of  Segner  and  Dr  Young, 
but  also  because  it  brings  into  view  the  forces  K  and 
H,  and  draws  the  attention  to  the  relation  they  have  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  primitive  attraction  of  the  par* 
tides.  The  labours  of  philosophers  have  discovered 
the  facts  of  capillary  action,  which  have  been  veri- 
fied by  innumerable  experiments ;  but  if  the  truth  is 
to  be  told,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  reckoning  back 
from  the  present  time  to  the  speculations  of  the 
Florentine  academicians,  the  formula  of  Laplace, 
and  the  remark  of  Professor  Leslie  relating  to  the 
lateral  force,  are  the  only  approaches  that  have 
been  made  to  a  sound  physical  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena. 

Method  of  computing  the  Depression  of  the  Mercury 
in  the  Tubes  of  Barometers, 

It  is  a  problem  of  no  small  difficulty  to  determine 
the  vertical  ordinates  of  the  curve  surface  in  a  ca* 
piUary  tube  from  the  diflerential  equations  that  have 
been  investigated.  The  research  possesses  consider- 
able interest,  as  it  applies  to  the  correction  of  the 
observed  heights  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  by 
enabling  us  to  compute  the  depression  arising  from 
capillary  action.  It  is  more  particularly  with  a  view 
to  this  application  that  the  problem  is  here  very 
briefly  considered. 

Resuming  the  equations  of  the  curve  surface  in  a 
tube,  found  in  §  8,  we  get 


Y^^^ 


dr         ^      Jl—z^  ' 
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and,  if  we  put  x^-q,  these  equations  will  become 


/3     dx     X 


dx  , 


VI— «* 


(1). 


In  these  equations,  whenxzzo,  we  have  —=-: 

and  hence,  if  q  denote  the  elevation  or  depression, 

z 

When  z  is  small  the  equation  (l)  will  coincide 
very  nearly  with  the  more  simple  equation 

V^iZ=  lu.     . . .  (2). 


or  the  least  value  o£  y,  then-^=2~,  when  a:=o. 


dx 


>=^  {S+;} 


And  if,  in  this  last  equation,  we  put  tu=:Xx,  x^zzii, 
we  shall  get 

dd.U  _ 
hence, 

Again,  if  we  put  X=:c  ^J^     ,  c  being  the  base  of  the 

hyperbolic,  logarithms,  we  shall  get  by  substitution, 

.  dv  V* 

J^.  +-<  +  .  =  !; 

and  hence. 

Thus  we  have  these  two  expressions  of  to,  viz. 
to  =  x'X=:2V?X 

each  of  which,  being  multiplied  by  a  constant  quan- 
tity, will  exhibit  the  general  value,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  to  vanishes  with  x :  but  the  constant  quan« 
tity  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view. 

Now,  let «  =  -3-:  then,  on  account  of  the  equa- 
ls 

tions  (1)  and  (2),  we  shall  readily  get, 

dds       d$    .gdto    ds  _         s 

dx^'^xdx'^    tvdx'di'^Ti^^^^'^^'  ^^ 

which  may  be  thus  written ; 


xdx 


dto 
*     tnxdx  'xdx 
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but,rfx  =  2*,A^=2|/.«,d  2^^=J.1+ 
i  V ;  therefore,  we  have 


dt 


•■a+'l'= 


y; 


4 


— «; 


and  if  we  multiply  both  sides  by  c  j^^  and  expand 
the  radical  on  the  right  hand  side^  we  shall  get 


b"-'^} 


tdl 


-!.,» 

2fvdt 

.      ijvdt 

+  16" 

ifvdt 

2fvdt 


In  order  to  integrate  this  expression,  assume 

d*  M 

ut 

fodt  fivdt 

<=i  +  *».N  +  i*.N'c-'  +*'N''c*'  +&C. 
then,  by  substituting  these  values,  and  equating  the 
terms  containing  the  like  powers  of  it,  we  shall  get 


dM 
dt 

+  cM= 

fvdt 

rfN 
dt 

M 

dM' 
'dt 

+  2wM' 

— 

I"/" 

rfN' 
dt 

+  t>N'= 

M' 

i 


&c. 


fodt 


Now,  if  we  expand  c^  =  ?w*  in  a  series^  we 
•hall  get,  by  means  of  the  two  first  equations,  first 
a  value  of  M,  and  then  one  of  N,  each  in  a  series : 
and  by  a  like  procedure  with  the  other  equations,  it 
will  be  found  that 

^ -'•^-'- \  12+ 36 +  U40+ 1200+ 120960  + 
&c. 


N'  =  ...Q'  =  ,..{±+4  +  l^  +  ^-±5  +  &e 
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These  formulae  will  enable  us  to  compute  the  va- 
lues of  Q,  Q'  &c.  with  sufficient  exactness  when  t  is 
not  extremely  large.     By  substituting  in  the  assum- 
ed value  of  *  =  —  2=  -^  ,  and  observing  that  X* 
ft)      or.X 

fvdt 
c         ,  we  shall  get 

5^  =  it  +  /fc^.  /X«,  -^  +  k't'^'KK  ^+  Sec. 


ar.X 


kx\ 


and  hence  if  we  puty*  =  ~o  -  >  ^®  *^*^^  ^^^® 


2a 


1=/+/'.^V 


5  9^^1.r^9^j^f^ 


&c. .  (3) 


In  this  method  of  proceeding  the  coefficients  in 
the  series  fory  are  in  every  cose  very  small,  and  de- 
crease so  fast,  that  a  few  of  the  first  terms  determine 
the  value  of y*  with  sufficient  exactness.  In  reality, 
as  t  increases,  each  of  the  coefficients  increases  from 
0  to  a  certain  limit ;  whence  it  follows  that  y  will 
decrease  from  1  to  a  certain  limit  which  is  greater 

than  :r-* 
25 

In  order  to  prove  what  has  been  advanced,  and  to 
determine  the  limit  of  ^  assume  to  =:  -7=-,  and  sub- 
stitute  in  the  equation  (2) ;  then, 

rf?=V'+i  ?^>**^  , 

pdx 
Again,  put  u^zzc         ;  then, 

and  hence, 

In  consequence  of  the  difierent  assumptions,  we 
hate 


tv  =  4;  •  X = 


cf^ 


Jsdx 


The  expression  -p 


will  represent  every  vn^ 


lue  of  tv  that  vanishes  with  x  ;  for  it  vanishes  with 
X,  and  we  conceive  thaty}«/:c  contains  an  arbitrary 
constant  not  necessary  to  be  determined  here. 
If  now  we  substitute  this  value  of  to  in  the  equ^ 

SB 
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tion  (A),  and  observe  that  2-^-  =— -  +  2j,  we   J  -256^-^  •12288^'^  '65536  ^ 
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KH^d; 


•hall  get 

dds  ,  ^  ds 


from  which  we  derive 


35^      IST-z* 


'£/*• 


4x 


'SI 


T—  &C 


and,  by  multiplying  both  sides  by  c 
panding  the  radical,  we  have 


and  ex- 


Sds 
Idi 


%fidxl 


r 


dx 


1 
'4 


^k 


2  • 

8 


zfgSM 


In  order  to  integrate  this  expressioD,  we  may  as* 
aume, 

-  =  -.Mc         +jg.Mc 


iP 


+  &c 


,  =  *+-. Nc"       +ig.N'c- 


+  &C. 


then,  by  substituting  and  proceeding  as  before^  we 
shall  get 


■•! 


^=1^ 


x^64  •  «*^128 


By  means  of  the  two  first  equations,  we  get 

F     128  •  «* 

&c.  This  series  will  coincide  with  its  first  term  in 
the  extreme  case^  when  x  is  very  great ;  and  by  ap- 
plying the  like  method  of  investigation  to  the  other 
quantities  sought^  it  will  be  found  that 

^  -  16  •  S'  ^  -256  •  **  •  ^  -12288  '  ?"• 
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Wzz  o^gog  *  — '  Now,  let  these  quantities  be  sub- 

•tituted  in  the  assumed  value  of  ^,  and,  because  tvs 


/--I— =—       —  — 

•^"^  16      128      12288      98304 

This^is  the  limit  to  which /tends  as  x  increases^  and 
with  which  it  coincides  when  x  is  infinitely  great* 
It  remains  now  to  apply  the  formula  that  have 

been  investigated.    If,  in  the  equation^  jS^xr  ==/^rJr 

(§  8),  we  substitute  ?  +  y  for^,  we  shall  get 

and  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  more 

nearly  will  this  equation  approach  to  /3^  =  -^. 

Therefore,  /  being  the  diameter  of  the  tube^  the  Ta* 
lue  .of  ^^z  will  be  equal  to  ql^  that  is^  to  the  product 
of  the  elevation  or  depression  by  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  when  the  bore  is  very  small.  When  mercury 
is  contained  in  tubes  of  glass,  the  value  of  ^z,  as- 
signed by  the  English  philosophers,  is  .015;  and 
Laplace,  from  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac,  makes 
it  equal  to  •01469-  There  is  also  some  uncertainty 
in  the  value  of  z,  or  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  con- 
tact, which  seems  to  be  between  the  limits  0.75  and 
0.729.    We  may  assume  4^z  =  .01 5>  and  z  =:  .TS5» 

whence  j3= —  >  ^hese  numbers  being  recommended 

by  their  siiAplicity,  and  ^g  between  the  limits  of 
the  errors  of  observation. 

ries  denoted  by  X,  and  the  coefficients  of  the  series 

for/,  will  therefore  be  known  in  numbers,  and  hence 

y*may  be  found.    Again,  when  xz=:0,  we  have  s  =r 

22 
X,\'       X 

kxX 


=  T=*^I'  *°^  ^^^  *  =  S=5S»'^«^8«' 


/=^  = 


qli 


"/3 


^-2/?' 


2z  ■"4/3«2* 


and  hence 


If  we  compute  the  value  of  the  limit  to  which  y 
approaches  when  I  is  very  great,  we  shall  find  y*= 
0'963S :  And  benccy  in  the  case  of  tubes  with  very 
large  diameters,  we  h»ve 


•015 


•01445 


STaXS 


VS 


—x.^.       ^  16 


we  ihall  get 


_5_     lfix*\* 
256  *     16 
ixX 


+  drc.; 


and  hence,  by  pulting/=-^,  ls:f+/>.j^+ 


It  remains  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  this  last  formula 
mi^  be  safely  used* 
If  we  make  I  successively  equal  to  •$  and  •4i  we 

ahaUfind 

/=-S;  teM026;/='9696;  j=-029l6; 
^=•4;  /=l-96;  /rz-96495  ya*016S4. 
NoW|  this  last  value  of/  approaches  very  nearly  to 
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the  ultimate  vilue ;  and,  if  ^^  be  compoted  bj  the 
formubi  (5}>  we  shall  find 

9=01582. 
We  may  therefore  use  the  formula  (5)  in  all  cases 
when  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  greater  than  four« 
tenths  of  an  inch.  lo  other  cases,  we  must  com* 
pate  the  depression  by  the  formula  (4),  having  first 
found  f  by  means  of  the  following  expression^  in 
which  all  the  quantities  too  small  to  affect  the  exact* 
of  the  result  are  left  out,  viz. 
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+/'x 


x« 


+rx4- 


132+128+ 

4  t       3><»      168 

(64+  640+161 


1440 

5760 

168.1^ 

161280 


1200 


X     1768  •  256 
To  compute^  from  this  formula,  assume y=l— 

•  :   Then,  a  being  always  less  than  —,  its  square 

and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected. 
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By  the  procedure  just  described,  the  following  ta^ 
ble  has  been  constructed,  in  which  all  the  numbers    p   ^^ 
may  be  reckoned  exact,  with  the  uncertainty  of  one  ,    ®°^"** 
unit  m  the  last  place  of  figures. 


Table  of  the  Depression  of  Mercury  in  Glass 
Tubes. 


Diameter  of 
the  Tube. 
Inches. 
0-05 
•10 
•15 
.20 
.25 
30 
•35 
•40 
•45 
'50 
•60 
•70 
•80 


Depresnon. 
Inches. 

0-29494 
•14028 
•08628 
•05811 
•04075 
•02916 
•02110 
•01534 
•01117 
•00835 
•0044S 
•00228 
•00119 


(c.  c.) 


.  FONTANA  (Felix),  a  distinguished  physiolo- 
gist and  experimental  philosopher,  was  bom  15th 
April  1730,  at  Pomarolo,  a  little  town  in  the  Tjrrol. 

He  began  his  studies  at  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Roveredo,  and  continued  them  in  the  schools  of  Ve- 
rona and  Parma,  and  afterwards  in  the  universi-i 
ties  of  Padua  and  Bologna.  He  then  visited  Rome> 
and  went  to  Florence,  where  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  who  was  at  that  time  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Pisa;  but  the  Grand  Duke  Peter 
Leopold,  who  was  also  afterwards  Emperor,  invited 
him  to  settle  at  Florence,  and  gave  him  an  establish- 
ment connected  with  his  household,  as  Fisico  or  na- 
turalist, and  as  Director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
Hbtory,  which  was  afterwards  rendered,  by  his  ex- 
ertions, one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  city  of 
Florence. 

Fontana  became  the  author  of  many  well  known 
works  on  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  and  che- 
mistry. In  1757,  he  was  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
tion, tending  to  confirm  the  doctrines  of  Haller  re- 
specting the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  considered 
as  a  distinct  quality  inherent  in  those  organs.  Hal- 
ler has  published  several  of  his  letters  as  a  part  of 
his  own  MSmoires  sur  les  parties  sensibles  et  irritables: 
and  the  subject  has  afPoraed  to  Fontana  the  materiaJs 
of  several  successive  essays.  1.  De  irritabilitatis  /«- 
gibus  nuncprimum  sancitis.  Atti  di  Sienna,  Vol.  III. 
p.  209.  (1767.)  2.  Ricerche  flosojiche  sopra  la 
Jisica  animate*  4.  Flor.  1775.  This  volume  contains 
only  the  Essaj/  on  the  Laxos  of  Irritability ^  stating, 
first,  the  general  outline  of  the  doctrine,  then  enter- 
ing into  the  different  intensity  of  the  property  of  ir- 
ritability, and  its  loss  by  exhaustion  or  by  inactivity, 
and  discussine  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  death  occasioned  by  electricity.    3.  An- 


other link  of  the  same  chain  of  investigation  is  found  in 
the  earlier  publication  De*  moti  delV  iride.  8.  Lucca, 
1765 ;  showing  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  de« 
pends  on  the  effect  of  light  falling  on  the  retina,  and 
not  on  the  iris  itself,  and  establishing  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  motions  of  the  uvea,  and  the  semivoluntary 
actions  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  4.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  Fontana's  works  is  his  Ricerche 
Jisiche  sopra  'I  veleno  delta  viper  a.  8.  Lucca,  1767; 
containing  an  immense  multitude  of  experiments, 
calculated  to  show  that  the  poison  of  the  viper  acts 
by  mixing  with  the  blood,  and  destroying  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  conveyed,  but 
that  the  bite  of  the  European  viper,  though  fatal  to 
small  animals,  is  scarcely  ever  capable  of  producing 
any  immediately  dangerous  effects  on  the  human 
frame.  5.  The  same  matter  was  republished,  with 
many  additions,  in  the  TraitS  sur  le  venin  de  la  v/- 
pere,  sur  les  poisons  AmSricains,  sur  le  laurier^cerise, 
et  sur  quelques  autres  poisons,  2  v.  4.  Flor.  1781. 
Germ.  Berl.  1787,  together  with  some  observations 
on  the  primitive  structure  of  the  animal  body,  expe- 
riments on  the  reproduction  of  tlie  nerves^  and  re- 
marks on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye.  6.  In  1766,  our 
author  published  an  essay  entitled  Nuove  osservazi' 
oni  sopra  i  globetti  rossi  del  sansue.  8.  Lucca ;  con- 
futing the  assertions  which  had  lately  been  advanced 
by  Delia  Torre,  respecting  the  complicated  struc- 
ture and  changes  of  form  of  the  globules  of  the 
blood.  8.  In  the  next  year  Osservazioni  sopra  la 
ruogine  del  grano.  8.  Lucca,  1767>  describing  an 
animalcule  like  an  eel,  to  which  he  attributes  the 
rust  of  coin,  but  which  has  not  always  been  found 
by  subsequent  observers  in  similar  cases,  perhaps 
for  want  of  an  accurate  distinction  of  the  disease  in- 
tended. 9.  There  is  also  a  Lettre  sur  Vergot.  Joum* 
Phi/s.  VII.  p.  42.  10.  The  Lettera  sopra  le  Idatidi  e 
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r«nt«it.  le  Tenie.  Opuseoli  Scdiu  VI.  p»  108.  Milan,  1783, 
f  contains  an  account  of  the  hydatids  which  produce 
the  symptoms  of  vertigo  in  sheep.  12.  A  Letire  /) 
M.  ♦  •  ♦,  Journ.  Phi^s.  VIL  p.  «85,  contains  some  re^ 
marks  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants.  13.  In 
an  essay,  Sur  le  Tremelia,  Journ.  Phys.  VII.  p.  47, 
a  zoophyte  of  a  green  colour,  described  by  Adanson 
and  others  as  a  plants  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  mul- 
titude of  little  animals  in  continual  motion. 

14.  Mr  Fontana  entered  also  very  minutely,  but 
with  more  industry  than  accuracy  or  closeness  of 
reasoning,  into  the  chemical  novelties  which  occu- 
pied so  much  attention  throughout  Europe  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  had  the  merit  of  first  applying  the  discoveries 
of  Priestley  respecting  the  effects  of  the  nitric  oxyd 
to  the  examination  of  the  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  means  of  the  eudiometer,  which  is  the 
subject  of  his  Descrizione  e  usi  di  alcuni  stromenti 
per  misurar  la  saluhrith  JeW  aria,  %.  Flor.  1774, 
4to,  1775,  and  is  further  illustrated  in  his  (15.)  i2e- 
cherches  physiques  sur  la  nature  de  I'air  depUogistique 
et  de  Pair  nitreux.  8.  Par,  1776.  He  also  observed 
the  remarkable  property  that  charcoal  possesses,  of 
absorbing  several  times  its  bulk  of  different  gases. 
16.  In  the  Ricerche  JUiche  sopra  Varia  Jissa,  4. 
Flor.  1775,  he  is  by  no  means  equally  fortunate, 
having  fancied  that  the  acidity  of  the  fixed  air  is 
not  essential  to  it,  but  accidentally  derivtd  from  the 
stronger  acid  employed  in  expelling  it  from  the 
earth  or  alkali.  17-  The  Philosophicat  Transactions 
for  Yl^^i  p.  187,  contain  his  Experiments  and  Obser- 
vations  on  the  Inflammable  Air  breathed  by  various 
^nimo/;,  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  Scheele  s  attempt 
to  breathe  hydrogen  gas,  which  did  not  always  create 
a  sensation  of  immediate  uneasiness,  though  it  was 
sometimes  productive  of  alarming  consequences.  18. 
In  the  same  volume,  p.  432,  we  find  an  interesting 
Account  of  the  Airs  extracted  from  different  kinds  of 
Waters,  mth  Thoughts  on  the  Salubrity  of  the  Air 
at  diffkrent  places^  showing  that  the  ajr  afforded  by 
water  is  very  different  under  different  circumstances, 
but  that  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  itself  scarce- 
ly ever  exhibits  any  variations  which  can  be  render- 
ed sensible  by  chemical  tests. 

19.  To  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian  Society  Fon- 
tana contributed  several  short  essays ;  the  first,  en- 
titled Principi  generali  della  solidity  e  deUa  Jluiditct 
dei  carpi.  Vol.  I.  p.  89,  Verona,  1782 ;  containing 
the  prevalent  theories  of  the  day  respecting  the 
change  in  the  forms  of  aggregation  of  the  same  sub- 
sUnce,  together  with  experiments  on  the  elasticity 
of  different  gases.  20.  The  second  is  a  collection 
of  definitions,  entitled  Sopra  la  luce,  lafamma,  il 
colore  e  ilfogisto,  p.  104,  characterizing  these  sup- 
posed elementary  principles  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Bergman,  Scheele,  and  others.  21.  In  a  later 
volume,  V.  p.  581  (1790),  we  find  a  Lettera  del 
Cavaliere  F.  Fontana  al  Sign.  deMorveaUf  in  which 
it  is  conjectured  that  inflammable  air  may  be  a  com- 
pound of  phlogiston  and  water,  and  it  is  observed 
that  the  white  crusts  of  flints  contain  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  pure  silica  as  their  internal  parts.  Our 
author  remarks,  however,  that  his  attention  had  of 
late  been  much  distracted  from  chemical  pursuits  by 
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the  attention  nqaixed  for  the  completion  of  bis  col- 
lection of  wax  models  of  anatomical  subjects,  and  "* 
for  the  duplicates  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  at  the  request  of  the  emperor. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  anodier  series  of  copies  of 
these  models  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  be  sent 
to  Paris ;  but  it  was  there  judged  inferior  to  the  pre- 
parations already  existing  in  the  Ecole  de  Medecine^ 
which  had  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Lau- 
monier,  and  Fontana's  collection  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Montpellier.  He  was  latterly  en* 
gaged  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  colossal 
model  of  a  man,  built  up  anatomically  of  all  his  com- 
ponent parts,  which  were  accurately  represented  in 
wood;  but  this  elaborate  design  was  Qever  com- 
pleted. 

22.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  few  other  chemi- 
cal and  mineralogical  papers  of  less  importance,  for 
instance  of  an  Analyse  de  la  Malachite,  Journ.  Phys. 
XI.  p.  509 ;  and,  23.  A  Lettre  sur  du  vitriol  de 
Mc^nSsie  trouvS  dans  des  carrieres  de  gypse^  en  Pit* 
mont,  Journ.  Phys.  XXXIII.  p.  309.  24.  His  last 
work  is  entitled  Prindpes  raisonnis  de  la  gfneraiionm 
He  was  also  meditating  an  essay  on  the  revivification 
of  animals  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  A 
collection  of  his  works,  translated  into  French  by 
Gibelin,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1785,  entitled 
Observations  Physiques  et  Chimiquesm 

Fontana  had  become  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  contemporary  men  of  science,  by  having 
travelled  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  for  Uie  purpose 
of  enriching  the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  superin- 
tendent ;  the  same  official  situation  brought  him  in* 
to  contact  with  all  foreigners  of  distinction  who  pass* 
ed  through  Florence  in  their  travels ;  and  he  seenas 
to  have  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  reputation  than 
many  philosophers  of  deeper  research  and  more  ir- 
resistible penetration.  He  wore  the  habit  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic, and  was  not  uncommonly  called  Abb6; 
he  was  well  received  in  the  best  societies,  though 
his  manners  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  a  little 
at  variance  with  the  dress  which  he  adopted.  He 
was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  French  gene- 
rals, when  tliey  took  possession  of  Tuscany  in  1799» 
and  hence  he  became  the  object  of  some  suspicion 
upon  the  return  of  the  Austrians,. especially  with  the 
insurgents  of  Arezzo,  who  preceded  them,  and  by 
whom  he  was  for  a  short  time  imprisoned.  His  last, 
illness  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  fall  in  the 
street,  on  the  11th  January  1805,  and  he  died  the 
9th  March  I8O6,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He 
was  buried  iii  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  not  far 
from  the  tomb  of  Galileo.  His  Eloge  was  pronoun* 
ced  by  Professor  Mangili  in  the  university  of  Pavia^ 
the  I2th  November  1812.  (Cuvier,  in  Biographic 
Universelle,  Vol.  XV.  8.  Par.  1816.)  (o.  a.) 

FONTANA  (Greqort),  a  profound  mathemati- 
cian and  natural  philosopher,  younger  brother  of 
Felix  Fontana,  was  bom  at  Villa  de  Nogarola  near 
Roveredo,  the  7th  December  1735. 

He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Roveredo,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  where 
he  entered  into  the  Scuole  Pic,  and  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  talents  and  assiduity.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  part  of  the  public  instruc- 
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Fonttiift.  tion  itt  the  sdiool  called  the  Cdlegio  Nasareno^and 
v^V'^'  was  soon  afterwards  sent  as  a  professor  to  Sinigaglia* 
It  was  here  that  he  formed  an  intimacy  widi  the 
Marquis  Fagnani,  whose  example  and  assistance  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  ma- 
thematical studies^  to  which  he  very  soon  in  great 
measure  confined  his  attention.  He  was  then  re- 
moved by  his  superiors  to  Bologna ;  but  his  co-ope- 
ration was  found  more  necessary  for  the  Pious 
Schools,  which  had  lately  been  established,  at  Milan; 
and  he  here  obtained  the  patronage  and  friendship 
of  the  Count  de  Firraian,  the  Maecenas  of  the  day, 
who  greatly  encouraged  the  publication  of  his  first 
works.  From  these  works  he  acquired  so  much 
credit,  that  he  was  summoned,  in  176S,  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  university 
of  Pavia,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Firmian  director 
of  the  public  library,  which  he  founded  about  the 
same  time  for  the  university.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  professorship  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  which  was  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Boscovich,  and  be  filled  this  situa- 
tion with  high  reputation  for  thirty  years.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  great  variety  of  memoirs,  and  did  not  even 
disdain  the  labour  of  a  translator,  when  he  thought 
that  it  could  be  useful  to  his  pupils  or  his  country- 
men ;  but  he  never  engaged  in  any  single  original 
work  of  great  extent;  for  notwithstanding  his  habitual 
industry,  his  disposition  was  too  volatile  to  allow  him 
to  confine  himself  long  enough  to  any  one  object  to- 
effect  any  striking  innovation  in  the  complexion  of 
the  sciences  which  he  cultivated.  He  was  assiduous 
in  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  his  personal 
intercourse  with  society  was  extremely  limited, 
though  his  correspondence  with  men  of  sdence  was 
extensive.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  many 
notes  in  the  margin  of  the  books  that  he  read,  and 
the  volumes  which  composed  his  library  acquired  a 
double  value  from  this  circumstance.  In  April  1795, 
he  was  elected  a  foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  So- 
cie^  of  London.  About  this  time  his  health  began 
to  decline,  and  his  physicians  considered  him  as  hav- 
ing suffered  from  too  great  application  to  his  studies. 
In  1796,  he  received  great  marks  of  respect  firom 
Bonaparte,  then  commanding  the  French  army  in 
Italy,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  newly  erected  Cisalpine  republic.  In 
1800,  having  resigned  tlie  professorship  at  Pavia,  he 
came  to  Milan,  and  was  afterwards  nominated  one  of 
the  Electoral  College  of  the  Dotti.  He  was  still  oc- 
cupied in  a  variety  of  literary  pursuits,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  caused  his  death 
at  MiUn,  the  24th  August  1803.  He  left  his  manu« 
scripts  to  his  brother  Felix,  who  died  soon  afler 
him.  An  unmarried  sister  survived  them  both,  and 
inherited  the  little  property  of  her  brothers,  which 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  she  was  reduced  to  the  ex« 
tremity  of  distress.  At  last,  finding  no  protection 
in  a  country  to  which  her  family  had  done  so  much 
honour,  she  became  desperate,  and  drowned  herself 
in  the  canal  of  Milan. 

1—7.  Father Fontana's  principal  publications  were, 
first,  seven  Academical  dissertations  on  various  de- 
partments of  mathematical  and  mechanical  science, 
among  which  are  the  Anafyieos  SuUimioris  Opuscula. 
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4k  Ten.  1763,  and  the  Mem&rk  MoMntitiche^  4.  Fft- 
yia,  1796.    8 — 23.  There  are  sixteen  short  memoira  ' 
in  the  Atti  ddT  Academia  di  Sienna.   Their  subjects 
are,  8.  Astronomical  Problems,  Vol.  V.  1774,  p.  55. 

9.  Theorems  relating  to  the  Integral  Calculust  p.  69* 

10.  Remarks  on  Incommensurable  QuantitieSt  p.71> 

11.  On  the  Quantity  of  Air  in  the  Atmosphere j  p. 
76.  12.  On  the  Area  of  a  Spherical  Triangle,  p. 
83.  IS.  On  the  Binomial  Theorem,  p.  88.  14.  On 
Accelerated  Motion,  p.  92.  15.  On  Projectiles,  p. 
97.  16.  On  o  Phenomenon  of  Vision,  p.  103,  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  comparative  brightness  of  an 
object  seen  by  one  and  by  both  eyes.  17.  On  the 
Effect  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Attraction  upon  the 
Height  of  the  Barometer^  p.  116.  18.  On  the  Ma* 
ihematical  Discoveries  of  Cardaniand  Cavalieri,  I9. 
An  Essay  on  the  Gradual  Renetjoal  of  the  Blood  of  an 
Animal^  and  on  the  Principles  of  Compound  Inter- 
est  and  Discount,  Vol.  V.  1781,  p.  161.  20.  On 
the  Axis  qf  E^ilibrium,  p.  173.  21.  On  Cu^es 
described  by  the  Centre  of  Gravity,  p.  177.  22. 
On  the  Centres  of  Gravity  of  Hyperbolic  Spaces  or 
Figures,  p.  180.  23.  On  Ind^nite  Equations,  and 
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Our  observations  upon  this  subject  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  as  relating  to  the  Selection^  Pre" 
servation,  and  Preparation  of  the  various  substances 
which  are  conunonly  used  for  Food. 

Selection. 

Genenl  Ob-  Animal  matters  in  general  are  safe  articles  of 
sarTationi.  (q^  Jq  regard  to  the  higher  classes,  the  mamma* 
lia  and  birds,  this  is  universally  true  of  those  in  a 
state  of  health.  A  few  exceptions  occur  among  the 
6she8^  depending  either  upon  the  constitution  of 
certain  persons,  who  are  injuriously  affected  by  sub« 
stances  generally  alimentary,  or  upon  some  singula- 
rity in  the  nature  of  the  individual  fish  by  which  it 
becomes  poisonous,  although  the  species  is  generally 
nutritious  and  wholesome.  As  we  descend  still 
lower  in  the  scale,  these  exceptions  occur  more  fre« 
quently,  and  more  species  are  absolutely  and  uni- 
versally unwholesome,  or  furnish  poisons  hurtful  to 
every  constitution.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
alimentary  vegetables  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole,  and  almost  an  equal  number  are  ab- 
solutely poisonousj  or  at  least  injurious,  except  when 
given  in  small  quantities,  to  counteract  some  existing 


Qusdrupedf.  Although  quadrupeds,  without  exception,  furnish 
articles  which  may  be  safely  used  as  food,  their 
flesh  differs  much  in  palatibility,  and  probably  in  its 
nutritious  qualities.  There  is  also  no  part  of  this 
class  of  animals  that  may  not  be,  and  indeed  is  not 
occasionally  used  as  food,  although  the  flesh,  or  vo- 
luntary muscles  upon  the  limbs,  trunk,  and  head,  is 
by  far  the  most  considerable  and  important.  The 
heart,  the  largest  of  the  Involuntary  muscles,  is  also 
commonly  eaten ;  and  the  brain,  and  spinal  marrow 
or  pith ;  all  the  glands,  the  kidneys,  liver,  udder,  and 
sweetbread ;  the  compound  internal  organs,  the 
lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines,  the  uterus,  placenta, 
and  even  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  fat  and 
marrow  of  the  bones ;  the  blood  and  skin  are  all 
nutritious,  and  some  of  them  highly  prized,  and 
even  the  bones  themselves  can  be  made  to  furnish 
much  wholesome  nutriment.  Also  the  milk  of  all 
quadrupeds  is  alimentary,  and  generally  agreeable. 

These  various  organs,  although  each  of  them 
contains  several  immediate  principles,  considered 
chemically,  are  characterized  by  some  difference  in 
their  composition.  The  muscular  fl^sh  consists 
principally  of  fibrine,  combined  with  some  gelatin- 
ous mucus  and  ozmazome;  the  tendons  of  the  muscles, 
on  the  contrary,  are  little  else  than  gelatine  in  a  very 


dense  form.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  skin, 
the  membranes  in  general,  and  the  ligaments.  Brab 
and  medullary  nervous  matter  consist  chiefly  of  coa- 
gulated albumen,  which  also,  perhaps,  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  glands.  The  fat,  suet,  and 
marrow  of  the  bones,  are  different  forms  of  concrete 
animal  oil.  All  these  principles  are  digestible  and  nu- 
tritious, but  in  what  comparative  degree,  is  far  from 
being  ascertained.  According  to  popular  opinion,  it 
is  nearly  inversely  as  their  solubility  in  water,  muscu- 
lar flesh  being  considered  to  furnish  the  strongest 
aliment,  and  gelatinous  organs  the.  lightest.  But 
these  substances  are  not  exactly  similar  in  all  ani- 
mals, nor  even  in  the  same  animal  at  different  pe-> 
riods  of  life. 

In  general,  the  flesh  and  other  parts  are  coarser  ^u. 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  not  only 
when  different  in  kind,  but  in  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  although  well  grown  individuals 
of  the  same  variety  are  always  better  than  those 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  nourished.  Thus, 
the  flesh  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  been 
found  to  be  very  coarse  and  unpalatable,  while  that 
of  the  rat  and  smaller  quadrupeds  is  very  delicate. 
The  larger  varieties  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  also*  are 
inferior  to  the  smaller,  as  the  kyloes  of  the  Western 
Islands,  and  the  sheep  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

The  whole  organs  of  young  animals  are  much  ^8^ 
more  gelatinous  than  those  of  the  adult  and  aged, 
while  these  contain  more  fibrine  and  extract.  Hence 
the  flesh  of  young  animals  is  more  bland  and  tender, 
and  yields  most  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  while 
that  of  aged  animals  is  more  savoury,  even  to  rank« 
ness,  and  is  firm  to  toughness. 

The  flesh  of  very  young  animals  is  to  our  palates 
unpleasantly  soft  and  flabby,  qualities  of  which  every 
one  is  a  judge ;  but  it  is  at  no  period  of  life,  not 
even  in  the  foetal  state,  actually  unwholesome ;  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  rationd  ground  for  that  en« 
actment,  Which  provided,  that  no  butcher  shall  kill 
any  calf  to  sell  being  under  five  weeks  old.  (I.  James, 
c.  22.  $  2. 25.)  The  fact  is,  that  cows,  large  with  calf, 
are  frequently  killed,  and  the  foetus  is  always  sold  as 
very  young  veal,  and  preferred  by  some  people.  By 
our  butchers,  calves  are  killed  at  from  six  to  sixteen 
weeks,  but  they  are  reckoned  best  at  ten  or  twelve. 
Lambs  are  generally  killed  at  from  eight  weeks  to 
half  a- year. 

The  flesh  of  quadrupeds  in  the  vigour  of  life  is 
more  striney,  and  again  becomes  shorter  as  it  ad- 
vances to  old  age,  when  it  becomes  dry  and  innutri-* 
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Sdecdon  of  tious.  Toung  animals  also  difier  from  those  that  are 
^^  ^  aged,  in  the  distribution  of  the  fat,  which,  in  the  lat- 
^"^V^^  ter,  is  chiefly  collected  in  masses  or  layers  external 
to  the  muscles ;  and,  in  the  latter,  is  more  inter* 
apersed  among  the  muscular  fibres,  giving  the  flesh 
a  marbled  appearance,  which  is  always  a  desirable 
property  of  butcher  meat.     H 

The  beef  of  the  larger  breeds  of  oxen  is  in  per« 
fection  when  the  animal  is  about  seven  years  old, 
that  of  the  smaller  breeds  a  year  or  two  sooner.  Cow- 
beef^  on  the  contrary,  can  scarcely  be  too  young. 
The  flesh  of  a  young  heifer  is  highly  esteemed,  that 
of  an  old  fattened  cow  is  very  bad.  Wedder  mut- 
ton is  in  perfection  at  five  years.  Ewe  mutton  is 
best  when  about  two  years  old.  Sucking-pigs  are 
killed  about  three  weeks  old ;  but  pork  di£Fers  from 
other  kinds  of  butcher  meat  in  not  requiring  age  to 
mellow  it ;  so  that,  swine  for  pork  are  killed  at  from 
six  to  twelve  months  old,  but  for  brawn,  age  is  an 
advantage,  or  rather  necessary.  The  buck  of  the 
faUow-deer  may  be  killed  at  six,  but  is  better  at 
eight  years  of  age.  The  female,  in  general,  being 
naturally  more  tender,  and  getting  tough  rather  than 
mellowing  by  age,  is  sooner  in  perfection. 
kt.  The  sex  also  greatly  influences  the  quality  of  the 

flesh,  that  of  the  female  being  always  more  delicate 
and  fine  grained  than  tliat  of  the  entire  male,  of 
which  the  fibres  are  stronger  and  the  taste  more 
rank.    Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  genital  organs  on 
Che  flesh  of  anitnab  is  very  remarkable.    The  deli- 
cacy of  the  flesh,  even  of  the  female,  is  greatly  improv- 
ed by  removing  the  ovaries,  or  spaying  them  as  it  is 
called.     Every  day  the  testes  are  permitted  to  re« 
taiain,  even  though  totally  inactive  as  to. their  proper 
function,  injures  the  delicacy  of  the  veal  of  the 
bull-calf;  and  an  animal  which  b  not  castrated  un- 
til after  pubertyi  always  retains  much  of  the  rank- 
neaa  and  coarseness  of  the  entire  male.  Daubenton  * 
directs  that  the  male  lambs  should  be  castrated  at 
from  eight  to  fifteen  davs  after  their  birth,  although 
it  IB  not  usual  to  perform  the  operation  until  the 
age  of  three  weeks,  or  even  five  or  six  months. 
But  their  flesh  is  never  so  good  atf  when  they  are 
castrated  at  eight  days.    Husard  goes  farther,  and 
recommends  it  to  be  performed  in  a  day  or  two  af- 
ter their  birth,  or  as  soon  as  the  testes  descend  into 
the  scrotum.    The  female  lambs  are  also  spayed  oc- 
canonally  in  France,  to  render  their  flesh  more  deli- 
cate, and  to  improve  the  wool ;  but  the  operation 
cannot  be  performed  until  the  ovaries  have  acquired  a 
sufficient  size  to  be  brought  out  with  the  finger,  when 
about  three  weeks  old.   In  this  country,  the  sow  pigs, 
which  are  not  reserved  for  breeding,  are  all  spayed 
when  about  four  weeks  old ;  the  boar  pigs  are  cas- 
trated a  week  sooner.   On  the  other  hand,  the  males 
of  those  races  in  which  the  testes  are  active  only  at 
c:ertain  seasons,  as  the  deer  tribe,  have  the  coarse 
rank  flesh  of  entire  males  only  when  rutting,  and  at 


all  other  times  they  much  more  resemble  the  cas-  Sefeetbn  of 

trated  indivicluals  of  those  animals,  such  as  the  bull,      ^^^ 

which  are  always  capable  of  procreating  their  spe* 

des.  Even  with  the  ram  there  is  a  short  period,  when 

the  flesh  is  less  rank,  and  during  the  rutting  seeisoa 

it  is  intolerable.    Buck,  venison  is  highly  esteemed, 

and  the  boar  is  preferred  for  making  brawn. 

The  manner  in  which  the  animal  has  been  fed  has  p^^ 
also  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
flesh.  Generally  the  lean  of  fat  animals  is  better 
than  that  of  those  that  are  poor,  and  perhaps  an  ani- 
mal in  a  state  of  nature  can  never  be  too  fat.  Arti« 
ficial  fattening  may,  however,  be  carried  too  far,  and 
the  practice  of  feeding  oxen  on  oil-cake  for  the  market 
is  now  almost  laid  aside,  as  the  beef  acquired  from  it 
an  unpleasant  rancidity.  Also  unwholesome  fatness, 
such  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  rot,  and  which,  it  is  said  upon  very  good  autho« 
rity,  some  butchers  induce  artificially,  is  certainly 
not  desirable.  ^'  Several  graziers  and  butchers,  hav- 
ing observed,  that  sheep  are  much  disposed  to  feed 
during  the  first  stage,  or  four  weeks  after  being 
tainted,  omit  no  opportunity  of  producing  it  to  in- 
crease their  profits."  f  But  it  is  not  only  in  regard 
to  fiitness  that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  afiected  by  the 
nature  of  their  food,  for  its  flavour  is  materially  al- 
tered  by  it,  and  an  epicure  will  readily  distinguish 
by  the  taste,  whether  mutton,  of  the  same  race,  has 
been  fed  upon  turnips,  or  upon  the  natural  grasses 
of  a  highland  farm. 

The  efiect  of  the  food  is  more  apparent  in  pork 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  butcher  meat.  The  fat  of 
pigs  fed  on  skimmed  milk,  though  sour,  is  firmer, 
and  vastly  superior  to  that  of  hogs  fed  upon  peas  or 
meal.  And  Mr  Jackson  says,  we  have  no  pork  ia 
England -or  Ireland  equal  to  that  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  hogs  are  almost  wild,  and  fattened  upon  ches- 
nuts. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  considerable  mfluence  Seaioii. 
on  the  quality  of  butcher  meat,  though  less  than  up- 
on other  kinds  of  aliment.  Its  influence  depends 
upon  the  more  or  less  plentiful  supply  of  food,  upon 
the  periodical  change  which  takes  place  in  the  body 
of  the  animal,  and  upon  temperature.  In  teoion 
and  out  of  season  are  words  often  vaeuely  applied, 
meaning,  most  commonly  and  correct^,  the  period 
of  the  year  in  which  the  substance  in  question  is  na^ 
turally  best  and  worst,  but  also  occasionallpr  ex- 
pressing the  good  or  bad  condition  of  the  mdivi« 
dual  animal,  without  any  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  species  in  general ;  and  lastly  and  most  im« 
properly,  meaning,  that  it  is,  at  that  time,  de- 
sired or  rejected  by  the  higher  classes  of  society  as 
being  rare  or  common.  The  flesh  of  most  full 
grown  quadrupeds  is  in  highest  season  during  the 
first  months  of  winter,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  the  abundance  of  fresh  summer  food. 
Its  flavour  then  begins  to  be  injured  by  the  tunups 


*  luslnution  pour  Us  BergerSf  ^c»  par  Daubenton  puUiiepar  ordre  du  Gouvernement,  avec  des  notes  par 
J.  B.  Huzard,  toe  Ed.  augmentfe.    8vo.    Paris,  1810. 

f  An  Inqtdry  into  the  Rat  in  Sheep  and  other  Animals.  By  Edward  Harrisoni  M.D.  F.R.A.S.  Ed. 
Sec*  8vo.    Liondon,  1804. 
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Seleetion  of  given  as  winter  food)  and  in  spring  it  gets  lean  from  de- 
Z°°^    ficiency  of  food.  Although  beef  and  mutton  are  neyer 
'^'^"y^^  absolutely  out  of  season,  or  not  fit  for  the  table,  they 
are  best  in   November,  December,  and  January. 
Pork  is  absolutely  bad  or  out  of  season  during  the 
summer  months^  and  is  only  good  in  those  of  winter. 
The  males  of  the  deer  tribe  are  in  highest  sea- 
son from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
September^  when  they  begin  to  rut,  after  which  Uiey 
become  thin  and  exhausted.    Females  in  general  are 
•out  of  condition  when  they  are  suckling,  or  have 
lately  suckled  or  given  milk.    Does  which  have  had 
no  kid,  or  were  soon  deprived  of  it,  follow  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  castrated  animals,  and  are  in  season  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Their  condition  is  not  much  affected  during  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy.     The  season  of  the  year  when 
the  young  of  quadrupeds  have  acquired  the  proper 
age  for  being  used  as  aliment,  is  the  period  when 
they  are  in  season.    This  is  naturally  in  the  summer 
months,  when  lamb,  veal,  kid,  and  fawns  are  most 
abundant.     But  breeders  continue  to  furnish  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  with  the  two  first  of  these  at 
almost  every  season  of  the  year,  by  selecting  certain 
breeds,  such  as  the  Dorsetshire  ^eep,  which  lamb 
very  early,  or  by  treating  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  female  to  come  in  heat  at  an  unnatural 
time.    In  this  way,  lamb  is  procured  as  an  article 
of  luxury,  as  early  as  November  and  December; 
and  on  the  contrary,  by  keeping  the  ewe  on  a 
cold  and  poor  hill,  pasture,  the  lambing  season  is  re- 
tarded. 
Mode  of  The  mode  of  killing  has  considerable  effect  on  the 

KiUing.  £gg}^  Qf  i^^Q  animal.  Most  of  those  slaughtered  for 
food  are  either  bled  to  death,  or  are  bled  profusely 
immediately  after  being  deprived  of  life  in  some 
other  way. 

The  common  mode  of  killing  cattle  in  this  kmg- 
dom  is,  by  striking  them  on  the  forehead  with  a 
pole-axe,  and  then  cutting  their  throats  to  bled 
them.  But  this  method  is  cruel  and  not  free  from 
danger.  The  animal  is  not  always  brought  down  by 
the  first  blow,  and  the  repetition  is  difficult  and  un- 
certain, and  if  the  animal  be  not  very  well  secured, 
accidents  may  happen.  Lord  Somerville,  *  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  introduce  the  method  of  pithing 
or  laying  cattle,  by  dividing  the  spinal  marrow  above 
the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  as  is  commonly  prac- 
tised in  Barbary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Jamaica,  and  in 
some  parts  of  England;  and  Mr  Jackson  says,  that 
«<  the  best  method  of  killing  a  bullock,  is  by  thrusting 
a  sharp-pointed  knife  into  the  spinal  marrow,  when  the 
bullock  will  immediately  fall  without  any  struggle, 
then  cut  the  arteries  about  the  heart.'*  f  Although 
the  operation  of  pithing  is  not  so  difficult  but  it  may, 
with  some  practice,  be  performed  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, and  although  Lord  Somerville  took  a  man 
with  him  to  Portugal  to  be  instructed  in  the  method, 
and  has  made  it  a  condition  that  the  prize  cattle 


shall  be  pithed  instead  of  being  knocked  down,  still  Sdtttkm  tf 
pithing  is  not  becoming  general  in  Britain.    This  ^^^^^ 
may  be  partly  owing  to  prejudice ;  but  we  have  been       ^^'^ 
told  that  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  killed  in  this  way  in 
Portugal  is  very  dark,  and  becomes  soon  putrid,  pro- 
bably from  the  anii^al  not  bleeding  well  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  heart  being  interrupted 
before  the  vessels  of  tlie  neck  are  dividal.    It  there- 
fore seems  preferable  to  bleed  the  animal  to  death 
directly,  as  is  practised  by  the  Jew  butchers. 

The  Mosaic  law  so  strictly  prohibits  the  eating  of 
blood,  that  the  Talmud  contains  a  body  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  killing  of  animals ;  and  the  Jews, 
as  a  point  of  religion,  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  any 
animal  not  killed  by  a  butcher  of  their  own  persua- 
sion. Their  method  is  to  tie  all  the  four  feet  of  the 
animal  together,  bring  it  to  the  ground,  and,  turning 
its  head  back,  to  cut  the  throat  at  once  down  to  the 
bone,  with  a  long,  very  sharp,  but  not  pointed  knife, 
dividing  all  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck.  In  this 
way  the  blood  is  discharged  quickly  and  completely. 
The  effisct  is  indeed  said  to  be  so  obvious,  that  sooie 
Christians  will  eat  no  meat  but  what  has  been  killed 
by  a  Jew  butcher. 

Calves,  pigs,  sheep,  and  lambs,  are  all  killed  b^ 
dividing  at  once  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck.  Am- 
mais  which  are  killed  by  accident,  as  by  being 
drowned,  hanged,  or  frozen,  or  by  a  fall,  or  rave- 
nous animal,  are  not  absolutely  unwholesome.  In- 
deed, they  only  differ  from  those  killed  methodicallv 
in  not  being  bled,  which  is  also  the  case  with  am- 
mals  that  are  snared,  and  in  those  killed  by  hounds* 
Anunals  which  die  a  natural  death  should  never  be 
eaten,  as  there  are  undeniable  instances  of  disease, 
and  even  death  being  the  consequence. 

Animals  frequently  undergo  some  preparation  be- 
fore they  are  killed.  They  are  commonly  kept  with* 
out  food  for  some  time,  as  if  killed  with  full  stomachs 
their  flesh  is  considered  not  to  keep  well.  Oxen  are 
commonly  fasted  two  or  three  day^,  smaller  anin:ia]8 
a  day,  hut  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  must  not 
be  carried  too  far,  as  the  opposite  effect  will  be 
produced  by  the  animal  falling  off  or  getting  fe- 
verish. It  is  generally  understood  that,  m  order  to 
have  veal  very  white,  the  calf  is  repeatedly  bled 
largely  before  it  is  killed.  But  tlie  practice  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  common.  It  is  altogether  de- 
nied by  the  feeders,  and  not  confessed  by  the  but- 
chers. We  are  not,  therefore,  able  to  say  what  its 
effects  would  be ;  but  Dr  Lister  has  stated  that  no- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  whiteness  and  tender- 
ness of  the  flesh  of  calves  than  often  bleeding  them, 
by  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  ex-^ 
hausted,  and  nothing  but  colourless  serum  remains* 
A  much  more  cruel  method  of  preparation  for 
slaughter  used  to  be  practised,  though  now  much  less 
frequently,  in  regard  to  tlie  bull.  By  some  ancient 
municipal  laws,  no  butcher  was  allowed  to  expose 
any  bull-beef  for  sale,  unless  it  had  been  previously 
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SeiecUon    baited.     Hie  reason  of  this  regulation  probably 
of  Food.    ^^^  ^2Lt  baiting  had  the  efiect  of  rendering  the 
^^^*^^ flesh  or  muscular  fibre  much  more  tender;  for  it 
is  a  universal  law  of  the  animal  economy  that, 
when   animals   have    undergone   excessive   fatigue 
immediately  before  death,  Or  have   suffered  from 
a  lingering  death,  their  flesh,  though  it  becomes 
sooner  rigid,  also  becomes  sooner  tender  than  when 
suddenly  deprived  of  life  in  a  state  of  health.     The 
Hesh  of  hunted  animals  al^o  is  soon  tender  and  soon 
spoils ;  *  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  only,  that  the 
quah'ty  of  pigs*  flesh  could  be  improved  by  the  horrid 
cruelty,  said  to  be  practised  by  the  Germans,  of 
whipping  the  animal  to  death.     Another  part  of  the 
same  receipt,  to  roast  a  pig  wild  boar  fashioo,  con- 
sists in  making  him  swallow,  some  hours  before  death, 
a  quantity  of  vinegar  aromatised  with  herbs.    We  no- 
tice this,  because  we  think  the  action  of  vinegar  given 
to  animals  some  hours  before  death,  in  rendering  the 
fibre  mellow,  deserves  to  be  examined.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  country  to  give  poultry  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  vinegar  sometime  before  they  are  killed,  when 
they  are  to  be  dressed  immediately.  Popular  practices 
are  seldom  without  some  foundation,  and  with  this, 
the  fact  that  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  has  a  peculiar 
chemical  action  upon  fibrine,  connects  itself.    The 
Moors  in  West  Barbary,  before  they  kill  a  hedge- 
hog, which  is  esteemed  a  princely  dish  among  them, 
*'  rub  his  back  against  the  ground,  by  holding  bis  feet 
betwixt  two,  as  men  do  a  saw  that  saws  stones,  till 
it  has  done  squeaking,  and  then  they  cut  its  throat." 
(Mr  Jones,  P/iU.  Trans.  No.  254.) 
Birds.  There  is  no  bird,  and  no  part  of  any  bird,  nor  any 

bird's  egg  which  may  not  be  safely  used  as  food. 
Gmelin  quotes  a  singular  instance  of  some  persons 
having  been  much  affected  after  eating  larks ;  and 
suspects  that  the  flesh  of  the  birds  mav  have  been 
rendered  poisonous  by  their  having  fed  upon  hem- 
lock-seed, which  they  eat  with  impunity.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for 
larks  are  a  common  and  favourite  food  in  the  very 
country  where  this  accident  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  flesh  of  birds  differs  very  much  in  its  sensible 
properties,  not  only  in  different  kinds,  but  even  in 
the  different  muscles  of  the  same  bird.  The  pecto- 
ral muscles  which  move  the  wings  are  whiter,  drier, 
and  more  tender  than  those  which  move  the  legs. 
The  tendons  of  the  legs  are  also  very  strong,  and  at 
a  certain  age  become  bony ;  but  the  flesh  of  Uie  legs^ 
when  sufficiently  tender,  either  from  the  bird  being 
young,  .or  from  long  keeping,  or  bufiicient  cookery, 
is  more  juicy  and  savoury  than  that  of  the  wings. 
Of  a  few  birds,  especially  the  woodcock  and  snipe, 
the  legs  are  at  all  times  preferred  to  the  breast.  In 
the  black-cock,  the  outer  layer  of  the  pectoral 
muscles  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  while  the  inner 
Ss  nrhitc.  A  similar  difference  is  observed  in  many 
other  birds,  and  perhaps  It  is  general  in  a  slight  de- 
gree^    The  muscular  organs  of  birds  differ  from 
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those  of  quadrupeds  in  their  flesh  never  being 
marbled,  or  having  fat  mixed  with  the  muscular 
fibres. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  flesh  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  birds ;  but  no  very  accurate  distri- 
bution of  them  in  this  respect  can  be  made,  as, 
thou^  the  extremes  are  sufficiently  marked,  they 
run  insensibly  into  each  other.  We  may,  however, 
notice,  as  sufliciently  distinct^  1.  the  white-fleshed, 
exemplified  in  the  common  fowl  and  turkey;  2. 
dark-fleshed  game,  grouse,  black-cock ;  S.  aquatic, 
goose,  duck;  and,  4.  rapacious,  hawks  and  owls. 
Several  species  of  the  first  and  third  classes  are  do- 
mesticated, and  reared  in  great  numbers  as  esteem- 
ed articles  of  food.  The  white  fleshed  birds  are  ve- 
ry generally  liked,  when  good  of  their  kind,  and  by 
many  are  preferred  to  game,  which,  however,  when 
sufficiently  kept,  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of 
an  epicure's  table.  It  then  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
odour,  called  ^»ne^,  and  an  aromatic  very  bitter 
taste,  most  sensible  in  the  back.  The  aquatic  birds, 
both  swimmers  and  waders,  are  generally  «aten, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  delicate ;  but,  in  ge« 
neral,  they  are  disposed  to  become  very  fat,  and  of- 
ten acquire  a  rancid  and  fishy  taste.  This  is  chief- 
ly connected  with  the  fat,  and  may  be  somewhat 
avoided,  by  skinning  the  bird,  and  removing  the  in- 
side fat,  before  cooking.  Of  the  rapacious  birds 
none  are  eaten,  partly  perhaps  from  prejudice,  and 
partly  because  those  which  toueh  carrion  acquire  a 
cadaverous  smell. 

The  muscular  fibre  is  coarser  in  the  larger  than  in 
the  smaller  birds  of  the  same  class,  and  it  becomes 
less  tender  as  they  get  older.  It  is  also  much  influ- 
enced by  sex,  although  of  some  birds  tlie  young 
cock  is  preferred ;  chiefly,  we  apprehend,  on  account 
of  its  greater  size  and  handsome  appearance.  'By 
removing  the  sexual  organs  at  an  early  age,  both 
sexes  are  much  improved  for  the  use  of  the  table, 
becoming  larger,  fatter,  and  more  tender,  as  we  see 
in  the  capon  and  poulard.  The  manner  in  which 
birds  are  fed  affects  both  their  fatness  and  flavour. 
Birds  seldom  get  veiy  fat  in  their  wild  state,  or  when 
domesticated,  if  allowed  to  go  at  large.  The  art  of 
fattening  poultry  consists  in  supplying  them  with 
abundance  of  heahhy  food,  and  confining  them.  A- 
quatic  birds,  ducks  and  geese  in  particular,  must  be 
prevented  from  going  into  the  water,  both  because 
they  never  get  fat,  but  also  acquire  a  rancid  fishy 
taste. 

The  fattening  of  fowls  for  the  London  market  is  aModctof 
considerable  branch  of  rural  economy  in  some  con-  iatteaxsg. 
venient  situations.  *'  They  are  put  up  in  a  dark 
place,  and  crammed  with  a  paste  made  of  barley 
meal,  mutton  suet,  and  some  treacle  or  coarse  su- 
gar, mixed  with  milk,  and  are  found  to  be  complete- 
ly ripe  in  a  fortnight.  If  kept  longer,  the  fever  that 
is  induced  by  this  continued  state  of  r^letion  ren- 
ders them  red  and  unsaleable,  and  frequently  kills 
them."  f    But  fowls  brought  to  this  state  of  artificial 
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obesity  ore  never  so  well  flavoured  in  the  flesh,  and 
f  probably  not  so  salubrious  as  those  of  the  same  spe- 
fattened  in  a  more  natural  way.     The  great 


cies, 


secret  of  having  fine  pullets  is  cleanliness,  and  high 
keeping  with  the  best  com. 

Epicures,  in  all  ages,  have  been  exceedingly  whim- 
sical in  the  selection  of  certain  parts  of  particular 
birds  as  dainties,  and^the  ancients  more  so  than  the 
moderns ;  for  although  we  still  prize  the  combs  of 
the  common  fowl,  the  trail  of  the  woodcock,  and 
even  collect  with  care  the  dreg  which  drops  from  it 
in  the  process  of  roasting,  the  guts  of  the  bustard, 
the  gizzard  and  liver  of  the  goose,  and  the  feet  of 
the  duck ; — we  find  that  Roman  epicures  delighted 
in  the  brains  of  ostriches  and  parrots,  the  tongue  of 
the  flamingoe,  and  the  enlarged  liver  of  the  goose. 
The  last  still  continues  among  our  continental 
neighbours  to  be  in  great  request,  and  the  providing 
them  is  a  considerable  branch  of  rural  economy  in 
some  provinces.  It  is  said,  that,  at  Strasburgh,  it  is 
effected  by  actually  sewing  up  the  anus  of  the  tor- 
tured animal,  af\er  a  certain  preparation ;  but  we 
have  not  met  with  the  barbarity  set  down  in  print, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  true,  otherwise  so  striking  an 
exemplification  of  Sir  £.  Home's  doctrine,  that  tlie 
fatness  of  animals  depended  upon  the  length  of  their 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  length  of  time  the  feces 
were  retained  in  it,  would  not  have  escaped  his  no- 
tice. The  process  followed  in  different  parts  of 
France  is  described  at  length  *  by  Sonnini :  '*  The 
object  of  the  third  method  is  to  enlarge  the  liver. 
Nobody  is  ignorant  of  the  endeavours  of  sensuality 
to  cause  the  w;hole  vital  forces  to  be  determined 
towards  this  part  of  the  animal,  by  giving  it  a  kind 
of  hepatic  cachexy.  In  Alsace,  the  individual  buys 
a  lean  goose,  which  he  shuts  up  in  a  small  box 
of  fir,  so  tight  that  it  cannot  turn  in  it.  The 
bottom  is  furnished  with  a  wide  grating  of  rods> 
for  the  passage  of  the  dung.  In  the  fore  part  there 
is  a  hole  for  the  head,  and  below  it  a  small  trough 
is  kept  always  full  of  water,  in  which  some  pieces 
of  wood  charcoal  are  left  to  steep.  A  bushel  of 
maize  is  sufficient  to  feed  it  duriug  a  month,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  goose  is  sufficiently 
fattened.  A  thirtieth  part  is  soaked  in  water 
each  night,  and  crammed  down  its  throat  next  day, 
morning  and  evening.  The  rest  of  the  time  it 
drinks  and  guggles  in  the  water.  Towards  the  22d 
day,  they  mix  with  the  maize  some  poppy  oil,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  known  by  a  lump  of 
fat  under  each  wing,  or  rather  by  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  that  it  is  time  to  kill  it,  otherwise  it  will 
die  of  fat.  The  liver  is  then  found  weighing  one 
or  two  pounds,  and,  besides,  the  animal  is  excellent 
for  the  Uble,  and  furnishes,  during  iu  roasting,  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  fat,  which  is  used  in  the 
cookery  of  vegetables.  Of  six  geese,  there  are  com- 
monly only  four  (and  these  are  the  youngest)  which 
answer  the  expectation  of  the  fattener.  They  are 
kept  in  a  cellar,  or  place  with  little  light,  and  tlie 
Roman  epicures,  who  prized  their  livers,  had  already 


observed,  that  darkness  was  favourable  to  this  kind 
of  education,  no  doubt,  because  it  prevents  all  dis* 
traction,  and  directs  the  whole  powers  towards  the 
digestive  organs.  The  want  of  motion,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration,  may  be  also  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  the  first  by  diminishing'  the  waste  of  the 
system,  and  both  by  retarding  the  circulation  in  the 
vena  portarum,  of  which  the  blood  ought  to  become 
hydrogenated^  in  proportion  as  its  carbon  unites  it- 
self to  the  oxygen,  which  that  liquid  absorbs.  This 
favours  the  formation  of  the  oily  juice,  which,  after 
having  filled  the  cellular  system  of  the  body,  enters 
into  the  biliary  system  and  substance  of  the  liver,  and 
gives  it  that  fatness  and  size  which  is  so  delightful 
to  the  palates  of  true  gourmands.  The  liver  thus 
only  becomes  enlarged  consecutively,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  does  not  appear  till  the  end, 
when  its  size  prevents  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.'* 

*^  The  leanness  of  geese  subjected  to  this  treatment 
is  oilen  mentioned ;  but  it  can  only  occur  in  those 
whose  eyes  are  put  out,  and  feet  nailed  down  to  a 
board,  as  the  consequence  of  this  barbarous  treat- 
ment. Among  a  hundred  fatteners,  there  are  scarce- 
ly two  who  aidopt  this  practice,  and  even  these  do 
not  put  out  their  eyes  till  a  day  or  two  before  they 
are  killed.  And,  therefore,  the  geese  of  Alsace, 
which  are  free  from  these  cruel  operations,  acquire 
a  prodigious  fatness,  which  may  be  called  an  oleagU 
nous  dropsy,  the  effect  of  a  general  atony  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, caused  by  want  of  exercise,  combined  with 
succulent  food,  crammed  down  their  throats,  and  in 
an  under  oxygenated  atmosphere." 

There  are  certain  months  in  which  each  kind  of 
bird  is  considered  to  be  in  season,  determined  by 
the  time  of  their  breeding,  the  abundance  of  food, 
or  their  migration.  Some  birds  do  not  remain  with 
us  all  the  year,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  valued  when 
we  can  get  them.  The  migrating  birds  go  farther 
south  in  winter,  and  north  in  summer.  They  are, 
therefore,  with  us  in  winter  or  summer,  according  to 
their  habits,  in  regard  to  temperature  and  the 
supply  of  food.  Those  birds  which  remain  during 
summer  breed  here,  and  their  young  may  be  ob- 
tained before  they  fly,  and  while  they  are  still  de- 
licate, as  the  gannet  or  solan  goose ;  others,  as  the 
woodcock,  rarely  breed  in  this  country,  and  are  on- 
ly got  in  their  adult  state. 

There  is  little  diversity  in  the  mode  of  killing 
birds.  Game  is  almost  always  shot,  as  hawking  is 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  although,  formerly,  birds 
killed  in  this  way  were  more  esteemed,  as,  in- 
deed, their  flesh  would  be  sooner  tender.  Larks  are 
caught  in  winter  in  traps  and  nets,  and  then  killed. 
The  heads  are  twisted  off  young  pigeons ;  but  do- 
mestic birds,  in  general,  are  killed  in  a  very  unskil- 
ful and  barbarous  manner.  The  common  fowl  has 
its  neck  drawn,  by  which  the  spine  is  torn  asunder 
at  an  uncertain  place,  and  if  the  spinal  cord  be  not 
divided,  or  be  divided  too  low,  the  animal  dies  slowly, 
and  is  sometimes  alive  after  its  feathers  have  been 
plucked  off.    The  large  blood-vessels  are  sometimes 
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Sdectbn  also  tom  across.  This  is  an  advantage^  both  from 
^  ^^!^w  ■^^'^"*°S  *®  sufferings  of  the  animal^  and  rendering 
^^^  its  flesh  whiter  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  blood. 
Turkeys  are  bled  to  death,  by  diyiding  the  vessels 
under  the  tongue.  The  only  objection  to  this  is, 
that  it  is  tedious,  for  probably  it  is  not  attended  with 
much  pain.  Geese  are  killed  by  splitting  the  skull 
with  a  knife.  This  is  sometimes  very  awkwardly  per- 
formed, and  neither  any  large  vessels  are  divided, 
nor  the  nervous  energy  destroyed.  Domestic  birds 
are  generally  kept  confined,  and  fed  upon  choice 
food  for  some  time  before  they  are  killed,  and  some- 
times they  are  crammed,  or  forced  to  eat  more  than 
Ihey  would  voluntarily.  They  should  always  be 
kept  a  day  without  food  at  the  last,  that  their  crops 
may  be  empty,  as  food  left  in  them  is  apt  to  taint 
the  flesh. 

Of  the  reptiles  very  few  are  used  as  food,  Uiough 
probaMy  rather  on  account  of  their  disgusting  ap- 
pearance, than  of  their  being  hurtful,  or  even  unpa- 
latable, as  some  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table 
belong  to  this  class  of  animals.  Besides  the  green 
turtle,  several  other  species  of  Testudo  are  eaten, 
especially  the  Grseca,  Europoea,  and  ferox.  Of  the 
lizards,  &e  Draccena,  Amboinensis,  agilis,  and  Igu- 
ana are  eaten.  The  flesh  of  the  last  is  said  to  be  de- 
licious, but  unwholesome,  especially  to  those  affect- 
ed with  syphilis,  which,  however,  is  probably  a  vul- 
gar prejudice.  The  Lacerta  scincus  is  held  in  esti- 
mation by  the  natives  of  the  east,  as  aphrodisiac. 
The  eggs  of  the  Iguana,  and  of  most  species  of 
Testudo,  even  of  those  whose  flesh  is  said  to  be 
bad,  as  of  the  Imbricata,  are  nutritious  and  agree- 
able. The  flesh  of  the  Coluber  natrix  is  eaten 
in  some  places ;  and  even  the  viper,  whose  bite  is 
poisonous,  furnishes  a  nutritious  broth  to  invalids. 
Of  the  frogs,  the  Rana  esculenta  is  a  favourite  article 
of  food  with  our  continental  neighbours.  T  he  Rana 
taurina,  or  bull-frog,  rivals  the  turtle  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Transatlantic  descendants.  The  Rana  bom- 
bina,  though  a  toad,  is  also  eaten  in  some  places  as 
a  fish.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  other  reptiles 
are  used  as  food  in  some  countries,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  where  injurious  effects 
have  been  produced  by  any  that  has  been  tried. 
Their  flesh  seems,  in  general,  to  be  delicate  and  ge- 
latinous ;  the  fibre  to  resemble  that  of  chicken  or 
veal ;  and  what  is  called  the  green  fat  of  turtle,  is  in 
reality  gelatinous,  like  the  skin  of  calfs  head,  or  the 
tendons  of  ox-heel,  which  are  employed  to  make  an 
imitation  of  it.  We  know  little  of  the  circumstances 
which  influence  the  quality  of  reptiles  as  esculent ; 
but  the  modem  Apicius  says,  the  best  size  of  a  turtle 
for  taste  is  60  lbs.  to  80  lbs.,  which  is  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  size  they  sometimes  reach ;  and  we 
may  presume,  that,  like  most  other  oviparous  ani^ 
mals,  they  are  best  before  they  begin  to  lay  their 
eggs,  and  out  of  season  for  some  time  aften  Turtles 
often  become  emaciated  and  sickly  before  they  reach 
this  country,  in  which  case  the  soup  would  be  in- 
comparably improved,  by  leaving  out  the  turtle,  and 
sttbiiituting  a  good  calf's  head. 

In  some  places,  fish  constitutes  the  sole  or  chief 
food  of  the  people,  hence  called  Ichthyophagi,  and 
almost  everywhere  it  is  in  request.    In  Siberia,  dried 
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fish  is  used  instead  of  bread.  The  Laplanders  make 
a  bread  of  fish  bones,  and  the  Negroes  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  dry  a  species  of  sprat,  and  beat  it  in  ^•^^-•^^ 
wooden  mortars  to  a  paste,  which  keeps  all  the  year, 
and  is  eaten  with  rice  or  corn.  Putrid  fish  is  even 
the  favourite  and  ordinary  food  of  some  tribes.  Fish, 
however,  is  not  so  universally  a  safe  aKment  as  the 
two  preceding  classes  of  animals.  For  although  no 
species  is  generally  unwholesome,  yet,  in  some  situa- 
tions, individuals  of  many  diflerent  species  are  abso- 
lutely poisonous,  while  others  of  the  same  species, 
and  not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  certain  external 
characters,  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  seasoti, 
are  innocent  and  nutritious,  which  render  the  eating 
of  fish  in  such  countries  not  free  of  danger. 

The  subject  of  poisonous  fishes  is  still  involved  in  P<n«>noui 
great  obscurity,  although  so  important  to  those  ex-  ^^'^ 
posed  to  suffer  from  them.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
genus,  species,  or  distinct  variety,  but  occurs  in  indi- 
viduals only,  and  those  of  several  genera  of  very  di& 
ferent  classes,  such  as  Clupea^  Perca,  Boracinos, 
Sparus,  Coryphoena,  Scomber,  Muraena,  fialistes, 
Tetrodon,  and  Cancer.  Except  the  Bogmarus  Jslan- 
dicus,  which  is  reputed  poisonous  by  the  Iceland- 
ers, because  the  crows  refuse  to  eat  it,  poisonous 
fish  occur  only  in  tropical  seas.  It  is  only  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  however,  that  any  poisonous  fish  oc- 
cur ;  as  in  the  Carribbean  sea  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  after  having  spawned.  Their  deleterious  ef. 
fects  are  ascribed  by  some  to  the  fish  feeding  on 
poisonous  substances,  as  on  copper  banks,  me- 
dusae and  holothuriae,  or  the  manchineel  apple. 
The  poison  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  gall ;  and  it  is 
said  that,  if  the  peritoneum  and  all  the  entrails  be 
speedily  and  dexterously  removed,  the  flesh  may  al- 
ways be  eaten  without  danger.  A  fish  is  suspected 
when  it  is  of  an  unusually  large  size,  or  is  destitute 
of  the  natural  fishy  smell,  or  has  black  teeth ;  or 
when  silver  or  an  onion  boiled  along  with  it  becomes 
black.  But  all  these  tests  are  uncertain.  The  poi- 
sonous quality  is  also  said  to  be  destroyed  by  salting 
the  fish,  or  drinking  along  with  it  sea  water,  or  the 
ripe  juice  of  the  lime,  sugar  cane,  or  sweet  pota- 
toe. 

Some  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  naturalists  and 
physicians^  consider  the  roe  of  the  barbel  as  un- 
wholesome wh^n  eaten ;  others  think  it  is  hurtful  only 
at  certain  seasons,  to  certain  individuals,  and  when 
eaten  in  excess ;  and  lastly,  some  declare  the  whole 
allegations  to  be  erroneous  and  unfounded.  Bloch,  the 
great  ichthyologist,  and  Bosc,  both  assert  that  they 
and  others  have  eaten  it  without  any  inconveni- 
ence. But  Dr  Crevelt  of  Bonn  has  published  cases 
which  leave  little  doubt  that,  in  some  cases,  the  roe 
is  actually  injurious,  although  the  flash  of  the  same 
individual  was  eaten  with  impunity. 

The  ancients  had  many  prejudices  in  regard  to 
the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of  certain 
flshes.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  forbidden  to 
eat  fish  of  any  kind,  under  the  idea  that  it  increas- 
'  ed  the  sexual  appetite,  or  that  It  was  a  cause  of 
the  leprosy.  For  the  latter  reason,  the  people 
were  forbid  to  eat  any  fish  not  covered  with 
scales.  Moses  adopted  the  sanie  principle :  '^  What- 
soever hath  fins  and  scales  in  the  waters,  in  th^ 
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Selection  geas,  and  in  the  riven,  tbem  sfai^  ye  eat''  "  Wbat« 
\^^^Smij  ®®^^®'  ^^^  °®  ^"^  ^  scales  in  the  waters,  that 
^'^'^'^^^^  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you»"  (Levit,  ch.  xL 
9,  12.)  Numa  made  a  law  for  the  Romans  much 
to  the  same  effect ;  but  it  did  not  continue  in  force, 
as  we  find  the  lamprey  and  sturgeon  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  Emperors ;  and  such  fish  now  form 
the  chief  support  of  the  people  in  some  districts, 
without  being  followed  by  any  bad  effect. 

Fishes,  however,  present  an  infinite  variety  in  re- 
gard to  their  fitness  as  articles  of  food,  in  the  colour 
and  texture  of  their  muscles,  and  in  being  more  or 
less  gelatinous,  fibrous,  or  oily.  The  muscles  of  ma- 
ny fish,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart,  are  quite 
white,  and,  in  general,  when  the  fish  is  good,  they 
become  opaque  when  cooked.  When  they  remain 
semitransparent  and  bluish  after  sufficient  boiling, 
they  are  not  in  season.  Of  some  fishes  the  flesh 
is  a  pale  red  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  higher  the 
colour  of  these  kinds,  the  more  are  they  esteemed. 
Of  most  fishes' the  muscles  are  disposed  in  fiakes,  and, 
when  in  perfection,  there  is,  when  cooked,  a  layer 
of  white  curdy  matter  between  them,  resembling  co- 
agulated albumen.  Some  other  fishes,  chiefly  those 
that  are  flat,  or  eeUshaped,  or  without  scales,  have 
a  fibrous  fleshy  not  divisible  into  flakes.  The  liver 
of  the  fish  tribe  abounds  with  oil,  and  of  many  spe- 
cies the  flesh  is  mixed  or  covered  with  oil  or  fat,  as 
the  eel  or  salmon ;  but  of  many  others,  the  flesh 
seems  to  be  totally  free  from  it,  as  all  the  varieties  of 
the  cod>  haddock,  whiting,  and  the  flat  fish. 

Almost  every  soft  part  of  fishes  is  nutritious,  and 
occasionally  eaten.  The  great  bulk  of  the  animal 
consists  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  cover- 
ing the  spine  and  its  appendages.  But  of  some 
fishes,  as  turbot,  ling,  &c.  the  pulpy  gelatinous  skin 
is  esteemed-  Codsounds  are  the  swimming  bladders 
of  the  large  cod ;  and  they  are  preserved  separately, 
and  transmitted  to  the  capital  for  the  gratification 
of  our  epicures.  In  the  fresh  fish,  the  tongue,  pa- 
late, and  lips,  although  too  soft  for  most  people,  are 
preferred  by  some.  The  roe  of  most  fishes  is  eaten, 
and  that  of  some  constitutes  a  principal  article  of  na* 
tional  food.  Caviare  is  the  preserved  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon. The  melt  or  soft,  roe  of  the  herring  is  eaten 
by  many.'  The  liver  of  the  burbot  is  very  large, 
and  is  much  esteemed.  The  enormous  vas  deferens 
of  the  male  cod  fried  is  one  of  the  best  garnishes  for 
that  fish ;  and  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate 
fishes  are  eaten  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head. 

So  far  as  we  have  knowledge  of  the  efiect  of  sex 
upon  the  nutritive  qualities  of  fish,  the  male  or  melt- 
er  is  much  preferred,  as  in  the  herring  and  salmon. 
In  spring,  the  male  only  of  the  lump  fish,  or  cock- 
.  padle,  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  is  eaten;  (Mr  Neill, 
Wemerian  Transaciions,  Vol.  I.  p.  54*8.)  Later  in 
the  year,  the  female  is  nearly  of  equal  quality. 
Castration.       The  castration  and  spaying  of  fish  was  at  one  pe- 


riod practised,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  Sdectkm 
is  now  entirely  laid  aside.  It  was  first  performed  by  ^^^^ 
Mr  TuU  of  Edmonton,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  ^*^*V^ 
fishmonger.  The  earliest  notice  of  his  discovery  is 
in  the  Hktory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Pans  for  1742,  in  the  extract  from  a  letter  to  M. 
Geoflroy,  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  had  seen  the  operation  performed  on  two 
small  carps.  A  more  detailed  account  of  an  improved 
process  was  afterwards  published  in  the  PhUosophi" 
cat  Transactions  for  1754.  Mr  TuU's  object  at  first 
was  to  prevent  the  excessive  increase  offish  in  some 
of  his  ponds,  where  the  numbers  did  not  permit  any 
of  them  to  grow  to  an  advantageous  size.  But,  from 
castration,  the  increase  was  not  only  prevented,  but 
the  castrated  fish  grew  much  larger  than  their  usual 
size,  were  more  fat,  and,  what  was  no  trifling  consi- 
deration, were  always  in  season.  The  operation 
was  performed  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision 
from  between  the  two  fore  fins  almost  to  the  anus  of 
the  fish,  laying  aside  the  intestines  first  on  one'ude, 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  dividing  transversely  the 
oviduct  or  vas  deferens.  The  wound  in  the  integu- 
ments was  then  stitched  up  ;  and  without  farther  at- 
tention, few  fish  died  of  the  operation.  The  opera- 
tion was  most  easily  performed  in  May,  when  the 
ovaries  and  spermatic  vessels  are  full.  In  France, 
Baron  de  la  Tour  operated  so  successfully,  that  out 
of  200  carps  he  did  not  lose  four.  It  was  also  tried 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  observed,  that  those  fish, 
castrated  in  spring,  were  in  autumn  still  smaller  than 
the  others ;  but  that  in  the  following  spring  they 
were  large  and  fat,  but  some  people  thought  not  so 
well  tasted.  * 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  fish  as  affecting  their  fit- Age  of  Fish, 
ness  for  food,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  adage 
**  better  small  fish  than  no  fish,'*  implying,  that  the 
larger  they  are  the  better,  is  not  always  correct. 
For  although  a  well  grown  and  well  nourished  indi- 
vidual is  always  finer  than  one  not  in  so  good  con- 
dition, and  although  some  fishes,  naturally  soft,  may 
become  firmer  as  they  grow  older,  yet  many  fishes 
are  certainly  more  delicate  when  of  a  smaller  size, 
probably  from  being  younger.  Cod  is  generally 
preferred  large,  but  we  have  seen  very  large  cod 
very  coarse.  The  haddock  is  certainly  better  when 
it  does  not  exceed  a  middling  size ;  and  the  whole 
skate  tribe  are  apt  to  get  coarse  and  strong  as  they 
get  large.  Ausonius  says,  the  bream  is  the  only 
animal  which  improves  by  old  age : 

Tu  melior  pejore  aevo,  tibi  oontigit  uni, 
Spirantum  ex  numero,  non  inlat^ta  seneettis. 

The  flavour  of  fish  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  their  food,  independently  of  their  apparent 
condition ;  and  hence  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
of  the  fish  on  diflerent  coasts,  or  in  different  rivers 
and  lakes.  In  general,  sea-fish  are  best  where  the 
water  is  deep,  and  strong  or  salt,  and  where  the  shore 


•  Account  of  Mr  Samuel  TulFs  Method  of  Castrating  Fish.  Philosophical  Transactions,  VoK  XLVIIT. 
^to,  London,  1755,  p.  S70»  Also  Krunitz>  Oekonomisw-tecbnicologische  Encyclopedic,  I3ter  Tb.  Svo^  Ber* 
Jin,  1786,  p.  491. 
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18  bolcTand  rocky.    Hence  the  cod  and  ling  caught     the  eating  of  the  fish  at  that  time  has  been  often    Sebction 
near  the  shores,  aestuaries  and  bays,  are  greatly  in-     and  in  many  places,  found  to  be  productive  of  much    ^  ^'^^ 
^^■V^^ferior  in  quality  to  fish  caught  off  headlands,  in  strong     disease  and  mortality;  and  the  same  is  probably  ^'^'^"^^ 
currents,  and  deep  water.    Of  the  river-fish,  those     sometimes  the  case  in  Scotland,  although  not  so  much 
which  are  found  in  clear  rapid  streams,  with  a  rocky  "  observed  as  to  be  generally  known,  but  a  very  marked 
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or  gravelly  bottom,  in  a  mountainous  country,  are 
indeed  less  fat,  but  better  tasted;  and  hence  the  sal- 
mon of  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  are  more  valued  than 
that  of  the  other  continental  rivers.  The  Thames 
salmon,  however,  is  preferred  in  the  London  market 
to  all  other,  and  some  epicures  pretend  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  by  the  taste,  when  it  comes  from  a  fa- 
vourite reach  of  the  river.  Certain  however  it  is, 
that  fish  caught  in  slow  running  waters,  with  a  muddy 
bottom,  such  as  occiir  in  flat  countries  with  a  rich 
soil,  though  generally  larger  and  fatter,  are  very  in* 
ferior  in  the  more  essential  points  of  flavour  and  firm- 
ness. Also,  the  fish  of  large  deep  lakes,  with  a 
gravelly  bottom,  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  small, 
shallow,  and  muddy  ponds  or  tanks.  The  bad  quail- 
ties  of  fish  in  stagnant  waters,  into  which  the  filth  of 
cities  was  emptied,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Ga- 
len. Fresh  water  fis}i«  bred  in  muddy  bottoms  or 
foul  water,  are  sometimes  freed  from  the  unpleasant 
earthy  taste  by  keeping  them  for  some  time  in  ponds 
of  clear  water,  with  a  gravelly  bottom. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  the  most  marked  ef- 
fect upon  the  quality  of  fish,  as  connected  with  their 
spawning.     In  general,  fish  of  every  kind  are  best 
some  time  before  they  begin  to  spawn,  and  are  unfit . 
for  food  for  some  time  afler  they  have  spawned. 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  those  who 
have  an  easy  opportunity  from  catdiing  and  eating 
fish  in  this  state,  and  the  Legislature  has  found  it 
necessary  to  fix  the  periods,  during  which  salmon- 
fishing  is  legal.    When  the  salmon  is  in  the  sea,  and 
about  to  enter  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, it  is  infested  with  a  parasitical  insect,  which  ad- 
heres to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  dies  and  drops 
off  after  the  fish  has  been  for  a  short  time  in  fresh 
water.     In  this  state  it  is  in  the  highest  perfection, 
the  flesh  is  firm,  red,  and  delicious,  their  form  ele* 
gant,  and  their  colours  beautiful.     On  first  entering 
the  river,  the  silvery  colour  of  the  sides  is  very 
slightly  marked  with  spots ;  but  when  it  has  remain- 
ed long  in  fresh  water,  this  colour  decays,  and  the 
spots  become  much  larger,  darker  coloured,  and  more 
obvious.     At  the  time  of  spawning  the  sides  of  the 
fish  get  of  a  very  red  colour,  and  when  the  spawning 
is  over  the  white  colour  entirely  disappears,   the 
belly  becomes  livid,  and  the  sides  are  streaked  all 
over  with  a  sooty  or  black  colour ;  and  in  this  state 
the  salmon  are  termed  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  red 
and  black  fish.     The  rays  of  their  fins  are  all  at  this 
time  jagged  or  torn,  a  great  part  of  their  scales 
rubbed  off,  and  their  gills  infested  with  parasitical 
worms.     In  Ireland,  where  ereat  freedom  is  used  in 
destroying  salmon  during  and  after  spawning  season, 


instance  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Walker. 
Other  fish  are  probably  unwholesome  after  spawn- 

v^'  i  ^^y  "®  *®^^®°*  ^^S^^  >n  that  state. 
Young  fish,  not  come  to  the  age  of  spawning,  are  in 
season  all  the  year. 

In  regard  to  their  habitat,  or  situation  where  they 
live,  fishes  may  be  divided  into  three  families ;  Isf, 
Those  whieh  live  entirely  in  salt  water,  as  the  cod  and 
herrmg ;  2d,  Those  which  live  entirely  in  fresh  wa- 
ter,  as  various  species  of  the  cyprinus ;  and  Si  Those 
which  live  alternately  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  as  the 
salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  comparative  esculent 
qualities  of  each  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  of  the  last  class,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  as  they  enter  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  they  are  in  greatest  perfection  when  they 
are  proceeding  up  the  rivers,  and  are  quite  out  of 
season  when  returning  to  the  sea. 

Fish  seldom  undergo  any  preparation  for  killing, 
nor  is  there  any  aUention  paid  to  the  mode  of  de- 
priving them  of  life.  Most  commonly  they  are  killed 
as  soon  as  caught,  and  frequently  by  merely  taking 
them  out  of  the  water.  Sometimes,  when  Urge,  the 
fishermen  strike  them  upon  the  head,  or  tear 
asunder  the  branchial  vessels.  The  Dutch  carry  all 
their  fresh  fish  alive  to  market,  and  when  any  die, 
previous  to  being  sold,  they  are  exposed  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  and  at  an  inferior  price.  This  practice 
no  doubt  msures  fresh  fish,  but,  if  certamly  fresh, 
they  will  be  in  greater  perfection  if  killed  immediately 
when  caught,  than  preserved  alive  for  any  time  in  an 
unnatural  situation. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  fish  they  are  sometimes  crimpnur 
subjected  to  the  process  called  crimping.  It  has 
been  examined  by  Mr  Cariisle,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  facts :  "  Whenever  the  rigid 
contractions  of  death  have  not  taken  place,  this  pro- 
cess may  be  practised  with  success.  The  sea  fish 
destined  for  crimping  are  usually  struck  on  the  head 
when  caught,  which  it  is  said  protracts  the  term  of 
this  capability,  and  the  muscles  which  retam  this  pro- 
perty longest  are  those  about  the  head.  Many  trans- 
verse  sections  of  the  muscles  being  made,  and  the 
fish  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  contractions  called 
crimping  take  place  in  about  five  minutes,  but,  if  the 
mass  be  large,  it  often  requires  thirty  minutes  to 
complete  the  process."  The  crimping  of  fresh  wa- 
ter fishes  is  said  to  requure  hard  water,  and  the 
London  fishmongers  usually  employ  it.  Mr  Cariisle 
found  that,  by  being  crimped,  the  muscles  subject- 
ed to  the  process  have  both  their  absolute  weight 
and  their  specific  gravity  increased ;  so  that  it  ap- 
pears, that  water  is  absorbed,  and  condensation  takes 


♦  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland^  Vol.  II.  Edin.  180S.  Essa^  oti 
the  Natural  History  of  Salmon,  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Walker,  Professor  of  Nat.  Hist.  Univers.  Edin.,  A. 
Dnunmond,  Esq.  and  Messrs  Mackenzie  and  Morrison. 
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place.  *  It  was  also  observed^  that  the  effect  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  vivaciousness  of  the  fish. 
From  these  observations  it  appears^  that  th^  object 
of  crimping  is  first  to  retard  the  natural  stiffening  of 
the  muscles,  and  then,  by  the  sudden  application  of 
cold  water^  to  excite  it  in  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree, by  which  means  it  both  acquires  the  desired 
firmness,  and  keeps  longer.  We  may  also  here  ob- 
serve, that  rigidity  is  a  certain  mark  that  the  fish  is 
perfectly  fresh,  and  has  not  begun  to  spoil. 

The  Mollusci  do  not  furnish  a  very  extensive  source 
of  human  food,  and  they  are  not  without  danger.  Of 
those  without  shells,  only  the  sepi(B  and  some  asd* 
dea  are  eaten,  but  not  generally.  The  limpet.  Pa* 
tella  vulgata,  the  periwinkle.  Turbo  litforeusy  and 
whelk,  Murex  antiquns,  are  eaten,  boiled,  by  the 
common  people  in  this  country ;  and  the  Helix  pimta" 
Ha  is  reared  and  fattened  with  great  care  in  some 
cantons  of  Swisserland,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
exported  pickled.  Many  other  snails  are  eaten  by 
the  poor  in  various  districts,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
any  is  absolutely  hurtful.  The  bivalves,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  generally  wholesome,.and  some  of  them  have 
long  been  among  the  delicue  gulosorum.  The  Ro- 
mans sent  to  Britain  for  oysters,  and  the  British  epi- 
cures delight  in  the  Pholas  dacti/lus  of  the  Italian 
shores. 

The  crustaceous  shell-fish  of  sufficient  size  are 
very  generally  esculent,  and  some  of  them  are  greatly 
esteemed,  and  others  abundant.  These  chiefly  belong 
to  the  family  of  Cancer^  and  comprehend  both  short- 
tailed  and  long-tailed  species,  the  velvet  crab,  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  in  France,  the  C  maenas,  eaten  by 
the  poor  in  London.  Cpagums,  the  black-toed  crab, 
C.  ruricolay  the  land  crab  of  our  Transatlantic  islands, 
C.  gammams,  the  lobster,  C.  astacus,  the  craw  fish, 
C.  CTMigon,  the  shrimp,  and  C.  squilla,  the  prawn, 
besides  others  not  known  in  this  country. 

Few  insects  are  used  in  food.  The  locust  is,  how- 
ever, consumed  in  great  quantities,  both  fr^sh  and 
salted,  so  as  to  afford  some  compensation  for  the 
ravages  it  comimits.  The  Moor^  in  West  Barbary 
esteem,  as  delicious,  honeycomb  with  the  young  bees 
in  it,  while  they  still  resemble  gentles,  but  Mr  Jones 
says,  that  they  seemed  insipid  to  his  palate,  and 
sometimes  gave  him  the  heart-burn. 

Although  the  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  the  hu- 
man race,  even  those  who  eat  flesh  most  freely,  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  food,  yet  ther^  are  many  more 
exceptions  to  the  fitness  for  human  food  in  the  ve- 
getable than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  both  from  mere 
iodigestibility  or  defect  of  nutritious  qualities,  and 
from  being  directly  deleterious  and  hurtful.  The 
selection  of  vegetable  food,  when  we  depart  from  that 
which  is  familiar  and  known,  is,  therefore,  more 
difficult,  and  subject  to  uncertainty.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  certain  analogy  between  the  action  on  the 
animal  economy  among  vegetables  which  resemble 
each  other  in  external  form,  or  in  their  botanical 


characters.    The  arrangement,  therefore^  oT  vege-  Frttemtbi 
tables  into  natural  groups  or  families,  is  calculated   ^^<^' 
to  assist  us  in  judging  of  the  uses,  medicinal  or  es-  ""^"V^^ 
culent,  of  untried  vegetables,  f 

All  parts  of  vegetables  are  used  as  food, — roots, 
stalks,  or  shoots, — leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  and 
the  whole  plant.  The  seeds  of  the  CereaUa,  the 
Graminea  of  modem  botanists,  furnish,  the  most 
important  part  of  our  food  in  almost  every  climate. 
Their  mucilaginous  shoots  also  support  that  class  of 
animals  hence  called  graminivorous,  whose  flesh  is 
most  generally  eaten ;  and  the  abundance  of  differ- 
ent species  in  all  varieties  of  climate,  and  the  ab- 
solute identity  of  their  nature,  is  the  cause,  as  DeCan- 
doUe  well  observes,  that  these  animals  may  be  trans- 
ported and  naturalized  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other. 

PRESEBVATION. 

As  the  supply  of  food  is  always  subject  to  irregu- 
larities, the  preservation  of  the  excess  obtained  at 
one  time  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  another  would 
soon  engage  the  attention  of  mankind.  Al  first 
this  method  would  be  simple  and  natural,  and  de- 
rived from  a  very  limited  observation ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  the  wants  and  occupations  of 
mankind  would  lead  them  to  invent  means  by  which 
the  more  perishabib  alimentary  substances  of  one 
season  might  be  reserved  for  consumption  at  an- 
other, or  the  superfluous  productions  of  distant  coun- 
tries might  be  transported  to  others  where  they  are 
more  needed.  The  principles  of  this  most  important 
art  have  been  no  where  better  explained  than  in  the 
45th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revietv,  by  an  emi- 
nent vegetable  physiologist.  We  have  only  to  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  fill  up  the  plan  with  a  sketch  of 
which  he  has  concluded  the  article. 

In  general,  organic  substances,  as  soon  as  they  are 
deprived  of  life,  begin  to  undergo  certain  chemical 
changes,  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  of  different  kinds 
according  to  their  nature.  Although  the  modes  of 
change,  especially  in  the  first  stages,  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  substances  themselves,  yet  ulti- 
mately they  terminate  in  one  or  more  of  the  princi- 
pal kinds  of  fermentation  described  by  chemists. 
To  each  of  these,  besides  the  presence  of  an  orga- 
nic substance  capable  of  undergoing  it,  several  con- 
ditions are  requisite,  of  which  the  principal  are  a 
certain  temperature,  a  certain  degree  of  moisture, 
and  the  access  of  air ;  and  it  is  by  obviating  or  mo- 
difying these  conations  that  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
vent or  regulate  the  natural  fermentation.  The 
kind  of  fermentation  which  substances  undergo  de- 
pends upon  their  composition,  and  it  may  be  gene- 
rally remarked,  that  those  which  do  not  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  azote  are  incapable  of  the 
putrefactive  fermentation,  but  pass  through  the  vi- 
nous, acetous,  and  destructive,  successively.  On  the 


*  The  Croonian  Lectures  on  muscular  motion,  by  Anthony  Carlisle,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Philosophical  TVaitf- 
actioHs,  for  1605,  4to,  London,  1805,  p.  23- 

f  Essai  gtir  let  PrtwrietSs  Medicates  des  PlanteSf  comparees  avec  leur$  formes  exlerieures  et  leur  classijka' 
Hon  naturelle.    Par  M.  A.  P.  D?  CandoJIe.  8vo,  Paris,  I8l6. 
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I'iMNnKion  olher  hand,  those  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
""'"'•    of  azote  are  capable  only  of  the  putrefkctive  and 
^"^^^^  destructive ;  but  there  are  many  substances  contain- 
ing a  small  proportion  of  azote,  in  which  both  kinds 
of  fermentatton  are  combined. 
Proerra.  A  great  proportion  of  vegetables  are  used  in  a 

coaoTVege*  recent  state,  and,  in  this  case,  the  sooner  after  they 
^'^'^  are  gathered  the  better.  Vegetables,  in  general, 
should  be  kept  apart,  for,  if  laid  in  contact,  in  a  very 
short  time  they  impart  their  peculiar  flavours  to  each 
other.  Leeks  or  celery  will  quickly  spoil  a  whole 
basketful  of  cauliflower  or  the  flner  vegetables.  An- 
other general  rule  is,  tliat  they  should  not  be  kept 
in  water,  nor  even  washed  or  refreshed  by  sprinkling 
them  with  water,  till  they  are  to  be  used,  as  the 
flavour  is  thereby  greatly  injured  ;  but  if,  by  having 
been  cut  or  gathered  some  time,  they  have  become 
flaccid,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  their 
cnrispness  before  cooking  them,  otherwise  they  will 
be  tough  and  unpleasant.  This  is  to  be  done,  when 
the  size  of  the  vegetable  admits  of  it,  as  cauliflower, 
sallad,  celery,  &c.  by  cutting  o£F  a  piece  of  the  stalk 
and  setting  the  fresh  surface,  thus  exposed,  in  water, 
vrhich  will  be  absorbed ;  in  other  cases  the  whole 
vegetable  must  be  immersed  in  water* 

Most  vegetable  substances  being  more  or  less 
succulent,  their  full  proportion  of  fluids  is  neces- 
sarj  for  their  retaining  that  state  of  crispness  or 
plumpness  which  they  have  when  growing.  On 
being  cut  or  gathered  the  exhalation  from  their 
surface  continues,  while,  from  the  open  vessels  of  the 
cut  surface,  there  is  often  great  exudation  or  eva- 
poration, and  thus  their  natural  moisture  is  dimi- 
nished,  and  the  tender  leaves  become  flaccid,  and 
the  thicker  masses  or  roots  lose  their  plumpness. 
This  is  not  only  less  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  is  a 
real  injury  to  the  nutritious  powers  of  the  vegetable  ; 
for  in  this  flaccid  and  shrivelled  state  its  fibres  are 
less  easily  divided  in  chewing,  and  the  water  which 
exists  in  vegetable  substances,  in  the  form  of  their 
respective  natural  juices,  is  directly  nutritious.  The 
first  care  in  the'preservationof  succulent  vegetables, 
therefore,  is  to  prevent  them  from  losing  their  natu- 
ral moisture.  In  regard  to  the  tender  succulent  ve. 
getables  this  is  not  altogether  possible ;  because  there 
is  a  constant  exhalation  from  their  surface,  while  the 
supply  of  moisture  is  cut  off.  The  principle  of  pre- 
serving them,  then,  is  to  retard  and  diminish  the  ex* 
halatiou.  This  is  most  effectually  done  by  protect- 
ing  them  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  from  the 
air,  and  from  heat.  Even  growing  vegetables  be- 
come flaccid  in  a  hot  sun,  because  the  exhalation  is 
then  greater  than  the  supply ;  and  exposure  to  the 
son  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  all  the  more  delicate 
vegetiAles.  The  operation  of  heat  and  air  is  slower 
but  similar.  Succulent  vegetables  should,  therefore, 
be  keot  in  a  cool,  shady,  and  damp,  place.  They 
should  also  be  kept  in  a  heap  and  not  spread  out, 
which  greatly  influences  their  shrivelling.  But  when 
accumulated  in  too  large  heaps  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  are  injured  in  another  way,  by  their  heat- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  commencement,  in 
then,  of  a  tfiemical  change,  or  fermentation,  which 
altogether  alters  their  nature.  In  many  cases  the  chief 
business  is  to  prevent  evaporation.  PotatoeSi  turnips. 


carrots,  and  similar  roots,  intended  to  be  stored  up,  Prewrvatios 
should  never  be  cleaned  from  the  earth  adhering  to  ^^  ^*^' 
them,  because  the  little  fibres,  by  which  it  is  retained, 
are  thus  wounded,  and  the  evaporating  surface  is  in- 
creased. They  should  also  be  wounded  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  tops  of  turnips  and  carrots  should  be  cut 
off  close  to,  but  above,  the  root.  The  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the 
air  and  of  frost.  This  is  done  by  laying  them  in 
heaps,  burying  them  in  sand,  or  in  earth,  immersing 
them  in  water,  or  covering  them  with  straw  or  mats. 
The  action  of  frost  is  most  destructive,  as,  if  it  be 
considerable,  the  life  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyedi 
and  it  speedily  rots.  A  less  degree  of  frost  induces 
a  singular  but  hurtful  change  upon  the  potatoe,  by 
converting  part  of  its  starch,  or  mucilage,  into  sogar. 
The  germination  of  seeds  also  convert  their  starch 
into  sugar,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  malting  of  barley. 
But,  even  after  this  change  has  been  induced,  if  the 
substance  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  kiln  or  other- 
wise, it  will  still  remain  a  long  time  without  decay. 

The  maturation  of  fruits,  although  not  thoroughly  Fruits, 
examined,  seems  to  be  a  change  of  the  same  kind, 
that  is,  sugar  is  formed  at  the  expence  of  the  other 
prihciple  of  the  unripe  fruit.  The  maturation  of 
fruits  is  intimately  connected  with  a  certain  species  of 
decay,  as  exemplified  in  the  firmer  fruits.  The  rotten 
part  of  many  pears  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  the  sac- 
charine matter  does  not  begin  to  be  formed  in  the 
medlar  until  its  decomposition  be  far  advanced.  In 
other  instances,  as  in  the  apple,  the  decayed  part  is 
intensely  bitter;  and  the  softer  juicy  fruits  grow 
mouldy  and  ofiensive.  The  art  of  preserving  fruits 
consists  in  being  able  to  prevent  and  retard  these 
changes.  A  certain  proportion  of  moisture  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  their  decay ;  and  hence,  by  care- 
ful exsiccation,  grapes  are  converted  into  raisins, 
plumbs  into  prunes,  and  figs  are  dried.  But  by  care- 
fully excluding  them  from  the  air,  they  may  even  be 
preserved  without  dissipating  their  natural  moisture. 
Thus  currants,  cherries,  and  damsons,  gathered  per- 
fectly dry  and  sound,  may  be  put  into  bottles,  clo- 
sed with  cork  and  rosin,  and  buried  in  a  trench, 
with  the  cork  downwards.  Fine  bunches  of  grapes 
may  also  be  preserved  in  bags,  by  closing  the  cut 
end  of  the  stalk  with  wax,  which  prevents  the  escape 
of  moisture,  or  they  may  be  packed  in  very  dry  bran 
or  sand.  Some  may  even  be  preserved  by  being 
kept  immersed  in  water.  This  is  constantly  prac- 
tised in  regard  to  the  cranberry,  and  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds with  apples. 

The  preservation  of  fruit  is  in  many  countries  an 
object  of  much  importance.  In  some,  the  great 
object  is  to  preserve  the  fruit  in  as  natural  a  state 
as  possible.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  winter  apples,  and  pears,  and  grapes.  The 
time  for  gathering  fruits  depends  upon  their  expo- 
sure, and  the  manner  of  gathering  them  influences 
their  keeping.  After  having  prepared  the  fruit*  room, 
a  fine  day  is  to  be  chosen,  and,  if  possible,  after  two 
or  three  preceding  days  of  dry  weather,  and,  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fruit  is  to  be  gathered,  and 
depositecz  in  t>askcis  ot  a  BBOderato  sise,  taawg  eare 
that  none  of  it  receive  any  bruise  or  blemish,  &r  the 
injured  part  soon  rots  and  spoils  the  sound  fruit  in 
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Preseryation  contact  With  it.  As  the  summer  fruits  ripen  more 
of  Food,  quickly  after  they  are  pulled,  only  a  few  days  con- 
'  sumption  should  be  gathered  at  once,  by  which  means 
we  can  enjoy  them  for  a  greater  length  lof  time. 
Autumn  apples  and  pears  should  be  gathered  eight 
days  before  they  are  ripe ;  and,  indeed^  some  kinds 
never  become  fit  for  eating,  on  the  tree.  If  they 
have  been  necessarily  gathered  in  wet  weather,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  they  should  be  exposed  a  day 
to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  they  should  on  no  account 
be  wiped,  which  rubs  off  the  bloom,  as  it  is  called, 
which,  when  allowed  to  dry  on  some  fruits,  consti- 
tutes a  natural  varnish,  closing  up  the  pores,  and 
preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  juices.  They 
should  not  be  laid  in  heaps,  which  causes  them  to 
sweat,  and  undergo  a  slight  fermentation;  for  fruit 
thus  treated,,  if  it  does  not  spoils  gets  dry  and  mealy ; 
and  hence,  in  this  country,  the  ordinary  apples,  im» 
ported  from  England  and  the  Continent,  are  inferior 
to  our  own.  The  principal  requisites  for  a  good 
fruit-room  are  great  dryness,  and  equality  of  tempe- 
rature, and  the  power  of  excluding  light  Some  cu« 
rious  persons  preserve  fine  pears,  by  passing  a  thread 
through  the  stalk,  of  which  they  seal  up  the  end 
with  a  drop  of  sealing  wax,  enclose  each  separately 
in  a  cone  of  paper,  and  hang  them  up  by  the  thread 
brought  through  the  apex.  Experience  has  also 
proved,  that  grapes  keep  better  when  hanging  than 
when  laid  upon  a  table.  The  cut  end  should  be  clo* 
sed  with  wax,  which  prevents  exhalation.  Some 
hang  thetn  by  the  stalk,  others  by  the  point  of  the 
bunch,  as  the  grapes  are  thus  less  pressed  against  each 
other ;  but  it  is  in  both  cases  necessary  to  visit  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  cut  off,  with  a  pair  of  scis« 
sors,  every  berry  that  is  mouldy  or  spoiled. 

More  artificial  modes  for  preserving  grapes  in  a 
succulent  state  are  sometimes  used,  and  become  ne- 
cessary for  their  transportation  to  distant  countries. 
They  are  often  packed  with  bran  and  saw-dust,  and 
Apicius  says,  they  may  be  preserved  in  barley.  The 
same  classical  gourmand  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  water  in  preserving  the  grapes  in  their  natural 
state.  '^  Take  grapes  from  the  vine  without  wounding 
them.  Boil  rain-water  down  to  a  third,  and  put  it 
into  a  vessel  into  which  you  also  put  the  grapes. 
Close  the  vessel  with  pitch  and  gypsum,  and  place 
it  in  a  cool  situation,  to  which  the  sun  has  not  ac- 
and  when  you  please  you  will  have  .green 
The  water  may  be  given  to  sick  persons  as 
bydromel."  The  boiling  of  the  water  so  long  is  un- 
necessary, as  a  much  shorter  time  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  expel  the  air,  which  is  probably  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  some  effect.  The  water  will  ac- 
quire a  slight  acidity  from  the  grapes:  and  hence  it 
was  given^  sweetened  with  honey,  as  a  pleasant  drink 
to  the  sick. 
Preserva-  Animal  substances  in  general,  when  deprived  of 
^s^i^^^  life,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  undergo  the  putre- 
mai  Substan-  f j^^^yg  fermentation.  Before  this  is  established,  they 
past  through  a  series  of  successive  changes,  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  our  subject.    After 
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death,  the  bodies  of  animals  cool  more  or  less  ra- I^icservatira 
pidly,  according  to  the  temperature  and  conduct-  ^^  ^^' 
ing  power  of  the  air,  or  other  substances  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.  In  fact,  tliey  do  not  differ  in 
this  respect  from  an  equal  mass  of  any  other  mat- 
er, heated  artificially  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
having  the-  same  conducting  power.  As  this,  how- 
ever, is  very  weak,  the-bodies  of  animals  cool  very 
slowly  after  death. 

For  some  time  afler  death,  the  muscular,  parts  of 
animals  continue  to  suffer  contraction,  followed  by 
relaxation,  when  stimulated,  as  by  the  point  of  a 
needle,  or  the  application  of  Galvanism.  But  this 
irritability  or  organic  contractility,  as  it  is  termed 
by  some  modern  physiologists,  gradually  disappears 
in  the  different  organs,  and  commonly  in  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  before  those  of  the  limbs.  It  is  also 
observed,  that,  in  the  different  classes  of  animals, 
the  duration  of  the  irritability  is  inversely  as  the 
energy  of  muscular  action  which  they  exhibit  during 
life.  It  is  strongest  and  most  durable  in  animals 
which  are  suddenly  killed  when  in  high  health,  and 
is  weak  and  evanescent  in  those  which  die  of  linger- 
ing  diseases,  or  from  fatigue. 

After  the  irritability  has  entirely  ceased,  the  mus- 
cles begin  to  become  rigid,  first  those  of  the  trunk, 
and  then  those  of  the  limbs.  Its  duration  is  inverse- 
ly as  the' time  of  its  commencement;  and  it  is  long- 
est of  beginning,  but  is  greatest  and  lasts  longest  in 
those  animals  which  are  suddenly  killed  when  in  high 
health.  It  appears  very  quickly,  and  lasts  a  short 
time  only,  in  animals  which  die  of  exhaustion,  or 
from  fatigue.  In  whatever  attitude  the  limbs  are 
placed  at  its  commencement,  they  continue;  and 
hence  butchers  take  care  to  dress  properly  the  car- 
cases of  animids  while  yet  supple.  For  after  rigidity 
has  commenced,  if  the  position  of  the  limb  be  for- 
cibly changed,  it  is  destroyed,  and  the  joint  becomes 
permanently  supple.  Also  muscles  which  are  frozen, 
when  rigid,  are  extremely  supple  as  soon  as  they  are 
thawed.  Rigidity  is  perhaps  never  developed  in  ani- 
mals frozen^o  death. 

While  this  rigidity  continues,  the  flesh  of  animals 
is  hard  and  stringy,  and,  so  far  as  the  palate  is 
concerned,  not  yet  fit  for  the  table,  although 
fully  nutritious,  and  in  perfection  for  making  soup. 
After  the  rigidity  has  totally  ceased,  animal  flesh  is 
not  long  of  experiencing  the  commencement  of 
those  chemical  changes,  which  terminate  in  putre* 
faction ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  do- 
mestic economy,  to  take  care  that  all  large  joints  be 
in  this  intermediate  state  when  they  are  cooked ;  for 
no  skill  in  the  culinary  art  will  compensate  for 
negligence  in  this  point,  as  every  one  must  have 
often  experienced  to  his  great  disappointment. 
Meat»  in  which  we  are  able  to  detect  the  slight- 
est trace  of  putrescency,  has  reached  its  greatest  de- 
gree of  tenderness,  and  should  be  used  without  de- 
lay ;  but  before  this  period,  which  in  some  kinds  of 
meat  is  offensive,  the  degree  of  inteneration  minr  be 
known  by  its  yielding  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the 


*  Recherches  de  Physiologie  et  Chimie  pathologiquesp  par  F.  N,  Nysten.  8vo,  Paris,  181h 
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I'Jwjrw^wAiger,  and  by -its  apposing  litfie  rMsCtnee  ta  ao  at- 
^"^^tenmt  to  bend  the  joint.    Pbulfry  aho  ihiw  part 

^"^         reocmy  with  their  feathers,  and  it  wtniid  be  advisa- 
bfe  to  leave  a  few  when  'the  bird  is  pludeed,  in  or* 
der  to  Sissist  in  determining  their  state.     **  No  nan 
who  imderfctimds  good  living  will  say,  on  such  a  day 
will   I  eat  that  tiHcey,  but  let  bin  hang  it  up  by 
Ibur  of  the  large  tail  feathers,  and  when,  on  paying 
hia  morning  visit  to  the  larder,  he  finds  it  lying  ttp» 
on  a  cloth,  prqiared  to  receive  tt  when  it  falls,  that 
day  let  it  -be  cooked.*'    Bot  as  we  oaimot  always 
choose  oar  time  for  eating  the  joints  in  our  larder, 
We  nmat,  in  providing  them  for  a  particular  day,  es- 
thnate  that  they  will  then  be  in  a  proper  state,  or, 
if  necessary,  endeavour  to  hasten  or  retard  it.    By 
experience,  we  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  length 
of  tioDPe  for  -which  the  different  kinds  of  meat  should 
be  kept,  although  it  is  subject  to  great  variations, 
depending  upon  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  ven« 
tilation  of  the -place  where  It  is  kept,  upon  the  kind 
of  meat,  the  a^e  of  the  animal,  and  upon  peculiart- 
tiea  in  the  indrvidoal  not  understood. 

The  chief  means  of  preventing  the  fermentation 
of  organic  substances  are  reduction  of  temperature, 
desiccation,  exclusion  of  air,  and  the  action  of  cer- 
tain substances  called  antiseptic.  Although  most 
commonly  employed  in  combination  with  each  other, 
we  shall  briefly  explain  the  principles  upon  which 
they  act  singly,  and  then  notice  their  practical  ap- 
plication in  reference  tOv  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kmguoms. 

A  moderate  reduction  of  temperature  acts  by  re* 
larding  vital  and  chemical  action,  and  a  reduction, 
capable  of  freezing  the  juices  and  fluids  of  organiz* 
ed  bodies,  by  destroying  vitality,  and  converting 
the  water  present  into  ice,  and  dius  removing  a  con- 
dition essential  to  chemical  action.  Many  vegeta- 
ble, and  some  animal  substances,  such  as  eggs,<  pos- 
sess what  may  be  called  latent  life,  and  so  long  as 
this  continues  they  resist  fermentation.  A  very  low 
temperature  puts  an  end  to  it,  while  a  high  temper- 
aftctre  calls  it  into  action,  after  which  it  cannot  be  sus- 
pended without  destroying  it  altogether,  and  thus  it 
is  longest  preserved  in  a  temperature  just  a  little 
higher  than  the  former.  An  egg  which  has  been 
frosen  is  killed,  and  rots  soon  after  being  thawed.  . 
On  the  01  her  band,  by  incubation,  or  an  equal  de- 
gree of  heat,  the  life  of  the  chick  becomes  active, 
and  cannot  again  be  checked  with  impunity ;  while,^ 
at  a  moderate  low  temperature,  the  latent  life  of  an 
egg  continues  a  great  length  of  time,  ready  to  be 
excited  into  action  when  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  resisting  the  natural  tendency  to 
chemical  change.  The  same  observation  nearly  ap* 
plies  to  vegetables.  Succulent  roots,  for  example, 
can  be  long  preserved  in  a  moderately  low  temper- 
ature, but  if  it  be  raised  they  begin  to  shoot ;  or  if 
it  be  reduced  too  much,  they  die  and  soon  rot. 

On  dead  organic  substances,  a  reduced  temperature 
acts  by  retarding  or  preventing  chemical  change. 

The  preservative  effects  of  cold  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  northern  nations,  by  enabling 
them  to  store  up  a  sufficient  stock  of  all  manner  of 
provisions  for  their  winter  consumptioui  and  to  re- 
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esive  supplies  from  a  great  dislaace.  it  te  thasytbat 
veal  flpozen  at  Archangel  is  brought  to  Petersbovgh, 
and  the  markets  of  Moscow  present  immesseasoi^ks 
of  hogs,  sheep,  and  fish.  The  same  advaofage  n 
taken  of  the  cold  in  Canada,  and  all  other  countries 
where  the  frost  is  sufficiently  steady. 

Substances,  uo  long  as  they  are  herd  froaen,  pro- 
bably undergo  no  chemical  changes  of  which  the 
most  striking  proof  was  afforded  by  tlie  body  of  an 
animal,  probably  aate<liluvian,  being  found  knbed- 
ded  in  a  mass  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena ;  but 
in  the  act  of  freesing,  or  of  the  subsequent  thawing, 
some  alteration  is  produced,  which  aiects  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  This  may  be  either  merely  mecha- 
nical, from  the  panicles  of  ice  during  their  fornoa- 
tion,  tearing  asunder  and  separating  the  fibres ;  or 
chemical,  by  destroying  the  intinnite  union  of  the 
constituents  of  the  fluids,  as  in  wine  injured  by  hav- 
ing been  froeen  ;  or  by  causing  new  combinations, 
of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  sweetness  ac- 
quired by  the  potatoe. 

Captain  Scoresby,  contraiy  to  popular  belief,  states, 
that  ''  the  most  surprising  action  of  the  frost,  on 
fresh  provision,  is  in  preserving  it  a  long  time  from 
putrefaction,  even  after  it  is  thwed  and  returns  into 
a  warm  climate.  I  have,'*  says  he,  ^'  eaten  unsalted 
mutton  and  beef  nearly  five  months  old,  which  has 
been  constantly  exposed  to  a  tciuperatore  above  the 
freezing  point  for  roar  ar  five  weeks  in  the  outset, 
and  oceasionally  assailed  by  the  septical  influences 
of  rain,  fog,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  yet  it  bos 
proved  perfectly  sweet.  It  amy  be  remarked,  that 
unsalted  meat  that  has  been  preserved  four  or  five 
months  in  a  cold  climate,  and  then  brought  back  to 
the  British  coasts  during  the  warmth  of  summer, 
must  be  consumed  very  speedily  afler  it  is  cut  into, 
or  it  will  fail  in  a  day  or  two.  It  wiU  seldom,  in- 
deed, keep  sweet  after  being  cooked  above  twenty 
or  thirty  hours." 

In  fVeesini^  animal  sabstances,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them,  no  other  precaution  is  necessary 
than  exposing  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold. 
"Animal  substances,"  says  Captain  Scoresby,  "requi- 
site as  A>od,  of  all  descriptions  (fish  excepted),  may 
be  taken  to  Greenland  and  there  preserved  any 
.  length  of  time,  without  being  smoked,  dried,  or  salt- 
ed. No  preparation  of  any  kind  is  necessary  for 
their  preservation ;  nor  is  any  other  precaution  reoui- 
site,  excepting  suspending  them  in  the  air  when  tiwen 
on  shipboard,  shielding  them  a  little  from  ^he  sun 
and  wet,  and  immersing  them  occasionally  in  sea- 
water,  or  throwing  sea-water  over  them  after  heavy 
rains,  which  will  effectually  prevent  putrescency  on 
the  outward  passage ;  and,  in  Greenland,  the  cold 
becomes  a  sufficient  preservation,  by  freesing  them 
as  h]|rd  as  blocks  of  wood"  "  The  moisture  is  well 
preserved  by  freeatng,  a  little  fVom  the  surface  only 
evaporating;  so  that  If  cooked  when  three,  fbnr,  or 
five  months  old,  meat  will  frequently  appear  as  nroflise 
of  gravy,  as  if  it  had  been  but  recently  killed.  Cap- 
tain Scoresby  has  not  informed  as  why  fish  cannot 
be  taken  to  Greenland  in  a  frosen  state,  though  this' 
is  a  mode  of  preservation  much  used  in  Russia  and 
Germanyi  and  even  in  our  own  country, 
vu 
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PzeservAdon  Some  atteDtion  it  necessary  for  thawing  provisions 
of  Food,  which  have  been  froze.n.  "  When  used,  the  beef 
^  cannot  be  divided  but  by  an  axe  or  a  saw ;  the  latter 
instrument  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  then  put 
into  cold  water,  from  which  it  derives  heat  by  the 
formation  of  ice  around  it,  and  soon  thaws ;  but  if 
put  into  hot  water,  much  of  the  gravy  is  extract* 
ed|  and  the  meat  is  injured  without  being  thawed 
more  readily.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  cook  it  be- 
fore it  is  thawed,  it  may  be  burnt  on  the  out- 
side, while  the  centre  remains  raw,  or  actually  in  a 
frozen  state."  These  observations,  which  we  have 
transcribed  from  Captain  Scoresby,  *  an  excellent 
observer,  agree  with  the  directions  of  earlier  writ- 
ers. Thus  Kriinitz  says,  {Enct/dop.  Vol.  X.  p. 
5S6),  "  when  fish  taken  under  the  ice  are  frozen, 
lay  them  in  cold  water,  which  thus  draws  the  ice 
out  of  the  fish,  so  that  it  can  be  scraped  off 
their  scales.  They  taste  much  better  afterwards 
than  when  they  are  allowed  to  thaw  in  a  warm  room." 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  be  ignorance  or  inatten- 
tion to  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  London  fish- 
mongers which  causes  the  salmon  sent  from  Scot- 
land m  ice  to  be  little  esteemed. 

The  second  general  method  of  preventing  fermen- 
tation is  desiccation,  or  the  removal  of  that  degree  of 
moisture  which  is  an  essential  condition  to  this  kind 
of  chemical  action.  Desiccation  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  air  absorbing  the  moisture  of  bodies 
exposed  to  its  action.  It  is  therefore  promoted  by 
the  size  of  surface  exposed,  by  the  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  increased  temperature,  and  by  the  con- 
stant change  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  body  to 
be  dried^  or,  in  other  words,  by  exposing  it  to  a 
free  current  of  air.  This  mode  of  checking  fermen- 
tation is  assisted  by  dividing  or  cutting  the  bodies  to 
be  dried,  especially  across  the  grain,  which  acts  not 
only  by  increasing  the  surface,  but  perhaps  still  more 
by  dividing  the  vessels  containing  the  moisture  or 
fluids,  and  thus  allowing  them  to  be  freely  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  to  which  the  skin  or  epidermis,  when  entire, 
frequently  exposes  a  very  great  obstacle.  In  phar- 
macy., where  exsiccation  is  oflen  necessary,  this  is  well 
understood,  and  expressed  in  the  Collegiate  direc- 
tions for  drying  squills,  and  other  succulent  roots. 
In  domestic  economy,  it  is  also  practised  in  drying 
artichoke  bottoms^  and  guarded  against  when  vege- 
tables are  required  to  be  kept  succulent,  which  are  or 
ought  to  be  trimmed  or  wounded  as  little  as  possible 
till  they  are  to  be  used.  Animal  substances  also  dry 
much  more  slowly  so  long  as  the  surface  is  entire  ; 
and  hence  some  country  butchers  skin  veal  joint  by 
joint  only,  as  it  is  required.  The  influence  of  extent 
of  surface  is  a  matter  of  constant  observation.  A 
little  water,  which  would  have  required  days  to  have 
evaporated  out  of  a  wine  glass,  disappears  in  a  few 
minutes  when  spread  over  a  China  plate.  Also  solid 
substances  dry  more  quickly  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  their  size,  as  the  surface  exposed  is  pro- 
portionably  greater.  But  none  of  the  agents  in  ac- 
celerating exsiccation  has  m  great  an  influence  as 
the  dry  state  of  the  air  by  which  it  is  effected. 


Mr  Hearne  (Journey  to  the  Northern 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ind 
of  North  America  preserve,  by  means  of  mere 
exsiccation,  the  flesh  of  musk  oxen,  deer,  or  any 
other  animal.  To  prepare  meat  in  this  manner, 
no  farther  operation  is  required,  than  cutting  the 
lean  parts  of  the  animal  into  thin  slices,  and  dry- 
ing it  in  the  sun,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of 
a  fire,  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder  by  beating  it 
between  two  stones.  Meat  prepared  in  this  way  is 
very  portable,  and  always  ready  for  use,  and  it  is 
y^y  substantial ;  for  Mr  Hearne  found,  that  he  could 
always  travel  longer  without  victuals  after  making  a 
meal  of  it,  than  after  any  other  kind  of  food.  Ihe 
northern  Indians  dry  their  meat  by  the  heat  of  a  very 
slow  fire,  or  by  fastening  it  to  the  tops  of  the  women's 
bundles,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  by  the  sun  and 
wind  as  they  walked  along.  But  the  southern  In- 
dians expose  it  to  the  heat  of  a  very  large  fire,  which, 
in  Mr  Hearne's  opbion,  exhausts  its  juices,  renders  it 
as  hard  as  horn,  and  gives  it  a  bitter  taste,  whereas 
the  other  is  soft  and  mellow  in  the  mouth,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  smoke.  Fish  is  also  dried  by  them 
in  the  sun,  and  pounded  for  the  sake  of  carriage. 

The  third  general  means  of  preventing  fermenta- 
tion is  the  total  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  or  ra- 
ther of  oxygen.     The  truth  of  this  is  not  so  obvious 
to  common  observation  as  that  of  the  others ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  we  every  day  see  substances  spoiled 
by  being  apparently  excluded  from  the  air,  but,  in 
reality,  by  being  shut  up  in  confined  air ;  and  we 
are  taught  to  consider  free  ventilation  as  a  power- 
ful means  of  preservation.     The  manner  in  which 
the  latter  acts  we  have  shown  to  be  by  removing 
moisture,  especially  when  contaminated  by  the  ex* 
halation    of  the   perishable  substance.      The    ro' 
tionale  of  the  former  is   more  obscure,   but  has 
been  ingeniously  attempted  by  Gay  Lussac  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (No.  XLV.),  io  order  to  explain 
the  processes  of  M.  Appert.     Gay  Lussac  found 
that  neither  fresh  vegetable  juices  nor  animal  mat- 
ter fermented  so  long  as  oxygen  gas  was  perfectly  ex- 
cluded ;  and  that  the  fermentation,  in  both  cases,  com- 
menced as  soon  as  any  portion  of  oxygen  was  admitted. 
When  oxygen  gas  is  confined  in  contact  with  a  ferment- 
able substance,  it  is  changed  into  an  equal  bulk  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  all  farther  action  ceases.  Methods 
of  preserving  fermentable  substances,  illustrative  of 
this  principle,  have  long  been  practised  imperfect- 
ly by  housewives.     Nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
Mr  Raffald*6  receipt  for  preserving  green  peas,  cran- 
berries, currants,  &c.    ''  Put  them  into  dry  clean 
bottles,  cork  them  close,  and  tie  them  with  a  blad- 
der ;  keep  them  in  a  cool  dry  place.'*     A  variation 
of  this  process  was  to  fill  the  bottles  previously  with 
sulphurous  acid  vapour,  by  holding  in  them  for  some 
time  a  lighted  sulphur  match.    One  effect  of  this  is  to 
remove  all  uncombined  oxygen.  Other  methods  of  ex- 
cluding air  were  also  employed,  as  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices with  water  or  melted  suet.    The  success  of  this 
process  was  greatly  promoted  by  subjecting  the  sub- 
stancea  to  the  action  of  a  eertain  degree  of  heat. 


*  See  his  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Northern  JVhale  Fishery, 
ft  vols.  8vo.   Edinb.  I8I9. 
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Preaem^oiiafler  being  put  into  the  bottles  or  jars  in  which  they 
of  Food-  ^g|^  jQ  jjp  preserved ;  and  then  we  are  desired  "  to 
set  them  in  a  copper  of  hot  water  till  they  are  hot 
quite  through,'*  or  to  **  put  them  in  an  oven  when 
the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them  stand  till  shrunk  a 
quarter  part." 

In  these  cases^  the  heat  seems  to  act  by  coagu- 
lating and  rendering  insoluble  and  inactive  a  kind 
of  gluten  which  seems  to  be  a  principal  agent  in 
beginning  fermentation.  In  general,  in  the  old 
processes,  we  were  directed  not  to  cork  or  tie 
up  ifie  vessels  until  they  were  quite  cool,  by  which 
It  now  appears  a  very  great  advantage  was  lost.  But 
Mr  Saddington  oblained,  in  181 7^  a  premium  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  method  of  preserving  fruit 
without  sug-ir^  for  house  or  sea  stores ;  the  chief  pe- 
culiarity of  which  consisted  in  filling  the  bottles,  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bath,  with  boiling 
water  to  wilhin  an  inch  of  the  cork,  and  immediate- 
ly corking  them  very  tight  and  laying  them  on  their 
sides,  that  the  cork  may  swell  and  effectually  ex- 
clude the  air.  Animal  substances  have  also  long  been 
occasionally  preserved  by  the  mere  exclusion  of  air. 
The  most  famil-iHr  example  is  the  buttering  of  eggs, 
which  has  the  effect  of  closing  the  pores  in  the  shell 
by  which  the  communication  of  the  embryo  with  the 
external  air  takes  place.  Tt  is  best  performed  by  rul>- 
bing  over  the  shell  with  butter  while  it  is  still  warm 
'  af^er  being  laid ;  and  an  egg  in  this  way  retains  the 
curdy  milk,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a 
new  laid  egg  for  a  great  length  of  time;  but  at 
whatever  period  after  being  laid  the  egg  is  but- 
tered over,  its  progress  to  decay  seems  to  be 
arrested.  The  same  effect  is  produced,  though 
not  so  perfectly,  by  immersing  eggs  in  wateH. 
From  an  experiment  of  Reaumur  s,  it  appears  that 
the  cutting  off  the  access  of  air  to  the  embryo  in 
the  egg,  does  not  kill  it  or  prevent  it  from  being 
hatched,  but,  on  the  contrary,  preserves  it  alive  for 
a  much  greater  time  than  if  it  had  not  been  treated 
in  this  manner.  He  covered  over  eggs  with  spirit 
varnish,  and  he  found  them  capable  of  producing 
chickens  after  two  years,  when  the  varnish  was  care- 
fully removed. 

Although,  however,  the  preservation  of  alimentary 
matters  by  the  total  exclusion  of  air,  assisted  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  has  long 
been  practised  in  some  degree,  we  are  certainly  in- 
debted to  M.  Appert,  *  who  first  published  in  1810^ 
for  the  regular  and  scientiBc  application  of  these 
principles  upon  a  large  scale.  From  extensive  expe- 
nence  and  long  perseverance  he  became  convinced, 

**  1st,  That  fire  has  the  peculiar  property,  not  on- 
ly of  changing  the  combination  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  but  also 
of  retarding,  for  many  years  at  least,  if  not  of  destroy- 
ing, the  natural  tendency  of  those  same  productions 
to  decomposition. 


''  2d,  That  the  application  of  fire  in  a  manner  Pmervation 
variously  adapted  to  various  substances,  after  having,    ^^  *'*'**• 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  as  completely  as  possible, 
deprived  them  of  all  contact  with  the  air,  effects  a 
perfect  preservation  of  those  same  productions,  with 
all  their  natural  qualities." 

Upon  these  principles  he  invented  many  processes 
adapted  to  the  different  natures  of  the  substances  to 
be  preserved ;  but  the  fundamental  conditions  con* 
sist,  1st,  In  inclosing  in  bottles  the  substances  to  be 
preserved.  2d,  In  corking  the  bottles  with  the 'ut- 
most care ;  for  it  is  chiefly  on  the  corking  that  the 
success  of  the  process  dependF.  3d,  In  submitting 
these  inclosed  cases  to  the  action  of  boiling  water 
in  a  water-bath  {Balneum  Mariae),  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time,  according  to  their  nature, 
and  in  the  manner  pointed  out  with  respect  to  each 
several  kind  of  substance.  4ih,  In  withdrawing  the 
bottles  from  the  water-bath  at  the  period  described. 

M.  Appert  employed  at  first  bottles  made  of  glass, 
which  it  was  diflScult  to  close  exactly,  especially  when 
their  mouths  were  large ;  but  he  now  uses  cylundera 
of  tin  plate,  which  are  soldered  up  after  they  are 
filled.  This  is  especially  an  improvement  for  ani- 
mal substances,  which  require  much  more  attention 
than  vegetables.  Tin  cases,  or  canisters,  seem  to 
have  been  first  used  in  London  by  Messrs  Donkin 
and  Gamble,  by  whom  a  very  ingenious  method  of 
testing  the  provisions  put  up  by  them  was  also  in^ 
vented  as  early  as  1813*  t  The  substances  to  be  pre^ 
served  are  first  parboiled  or  somewhat  more.  The 
vegetables  and  meat,  the  bones  being  removed,  are 
then  put  into  tin  cylinders,  which  are  filled  up  with 
the  broth  and  the  lid  soldered  down.  It  now  un- 
dergoes the  remainder  of  the  cookine,  when  a 
small  hole  is  opened  at  the  top  of  tlie  cylinder,  and 
immediately  closed  with  solder  while  still  hot.  The 
whole  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  volume  in  the  contents,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  temperature,  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder  are  pressed  inwrards  and  become  concave. 
The  cases  thua  hermetically  sealed  are  exposed 
in  a  tett'chambtr  for  at  least  a  month,  to  a  tem- 
perature above  what  they  are  ever  likely  to  en- 
counter ;  from  90^  to  1 10^  Fahrenheit.  U  the  pro- 
cess has  failed,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and  gas  is 
evolved,  which  in  procesa  of  time  will  bu^e  out  both 
ends  of  the  case,  so  as  to  render  tbem  convex,  in- 
stead of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  whatever  cases 
stand  this  test,  will  infallibly  keep  perfectly  sweet 
and  good  in  any  climate,  and  for  any  length  of  time. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  if  there  be  any  taint  about 
tlie  meat  when  put  up,  it  inevitably  ferments,  and  is 
detected  in  the  proving. 

All  kinda  of  alimentary  matters  may  be  pre- 
served in  this  way ,^— beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  poul- 
try, boiled  and  roasted,  soups,  broths  and  negeta- 
bles,   creams  and    custards.      The   testimonies   iiv 


*  Le  livre  de  tous  les  menases;  ou  Vart  de  conserver  pendant  plusieurs  annies  toutes  les  substances  ofif- 
males  et  vegetates*    8me  edit,  raris,  1813. 

f  In  a  patent  granted,  in  1819,  to  Mr  ^neas  Morrison  of  Glasgow,  for  preserving  food  upon  similar 
principles,  the  corks  or  bungs  are  perforated  by  a  tin  tube,  which  is  hermetically  sealed  by  driving  down  a 
tin  plug  while  the  vessel  is  stilt  quite  liot  and  filled  with  steam* 
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PreKTvaiiQikfiannie  of  tbe  success  of  the  pfooess  are  of  the  most 
otFood.    qneatceptionabAe  kind*    The  meat  is  put  up  in  c«- 
^^^^.^^^  nistem  of  from  4j  lbs*  to  90  lbs.  weight  each ;  and 
the  milk  and  soups  in  quart  or  pint  bottles.     The 
meat  ia  charged  from  1  s.  8d.  to  3s.  a  pound  ;  roast 
higher  than  boiled,  and  veal  dearer  than  mutton  or 
b&sfm    The  milk  is  24s.  joer  dozen  for  quarts,  15s.  for 
pints,  and  lOs.  for  half  pints ;  and  soups  from  30s.  to 
60a.  per  doaen  fbr  quarts.     The  weight  of  the  ca- 
nister is  deducted^  and  nothing  is  charged  for  ca- 
nisters OP  bottles ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  patent  provisions  being  cooked,  and   without 
bone>  render  them  nearly  equivalent  to  double  the 
weight  of  meat  in  the  raw  state ;  for^  by  experioaent^ 
the. patentees  found,  that  the  waste  in  cooking  and 
weight  of  bone  are  fdM>ut  one  half.     Captain  Neish 
took  a  qiia&ti^  to  India,  not  one  canister  spoiled ; 
and  one  which  he  brought  home  contained  beef  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation  afler  two  years,  and 
having  been  carried  upwards  of  35^000  miles  in  the 
warmest  eiimetet.   The  commissioners  for  victualling 
the  navy  lUao  examined  some  nearly  four  years  old, 
which  had  been  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Quebec, 
and  found  it  as  sound,  sweet,  and  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  only  yesterday  boiled.     We  are  enabled  to  add 
the  testimony  of  that  distinguished  navigator  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  who  has  liberally  communicated  to  us  the 
result  of  his  personal  experience  and  observation : 
''  I  can  answer  for  the  perfect  preservation  of  a  great 
number  of  cases  which  ivere  in  my  possession  during 
the  voyage  to  China.     I  had  L.  A8  worth,  and  not 
one  failure.    At  that  time  milk  was  preserved  in  bot- 
tles corked ;  but  tin  cases  have  been  substituted  with 
very  great  effect,  as  I  have  myself  tried.     It  is  really 
astonishing  how  excellent  the  milk  is  ;  and,  indeed^ 
every  thing  preserved  in  this  way  is  good. 

**  You  musty  on  examining  the  lists  of  prices,  bear 
in  mind,  that  meat  thus  preserved  eaii  nothing,  nor 
drink**— h  not  apt  to  get  the  rot,  or  to  die — does  not 
tumble  over  board,  nor  get  ita  legs  broken,  or  its  flesh 
worn  off  its  bones,  by  knocking  abput  the  decks  of  a 
ship  in  bad  weather — it  takes  no  care  in  the  keep- 
ing^it  is  alwaya  ready— may  be  eat  cold  or  hot— 
and  thus  enables  you  to  toss  into  a  boat  in  a  minute^ 
as  many  days'  choked  provisions  as  you  choose — it  i^ 
not  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  markets,  nor  is  it 
scourged  up  to  a  monstrous  price  (as  at  St  Helena), 
because  titere  is  no  alternative.  Besides  these  ad- 
vantages, it  enables  one  to'  indulge  in  a  number  of 
luxuries,  which  no  care  or  expence  could  procure." 

The  property  of  salt  to  preserve  animal  substances 
firom  putrefactioii,  is  of  most  essential  importance  to 
the  empire  in  general,  and  to  the  remote  grazing 
districts  in  particular.  It  enables  the  latter  to  dis- 
pose of  their  live  stock,  and  distant  navigation  is 
wholly  dependant  upon  it.  All  kinds  of  animal  sub- 
stances  may  be  preserved  by  salt,  but  beef  and  pork 
are  the  only  staple  articles  a£  this  kind.  In  general, 
the  pieces  of  the  animal  best  fitted  for  being  salted 
are  tilose  which  contain  fewest  large  blood-vessels, 
and  are  most  solid.  Some  recommend  all  the  glands 
to  be  cut  out,  and  say,  that  without  this  precaution 
noieat  cannot  be  preserved ;  but  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
the  salt  udder  and  glands  of  the  tongue,  every  day's 
experience,  shows. 


The  salting  may  be  perfi>rmed  either  by.  dry  rv^Pfmnti^ 
bing,  or  by  immersing  the  meat  in  pickle.  Cured  ^  ^^' 
in  the  former  way  the  meat  will  keep  longer,  but  it^'*"'^^^*^ 
is  more  altered  in  its  valuable  properties ;  in  the  lat- 
ter way  it  ia  more  delicate  and  nutritious.  Six 
pounds  of  salt,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  boiled  with  four  gallons  of  water,  skim- 
med and  allowed  to  cool,  forms  a  very  strong  pickle, 
which  will  preserve  any  meat  completely  inuaoersed 
in  it  To  effect  this,  which  is  essential,  either  a 
heavy  board,  or  fiat  stone,  must  be  laid  upon  the 
«(ieat  The  same  pickle  may  be  used  repeatedly, 
provided  it  be  boiled  up  occasionally  with  addition- 
al salt  to  restore  its  strength,  diminished  by  the 
combination  of  part  of  the  salt  with  the  meat,  and 
by  the  dilution  of  the  pickle  by  the  juices  of  the 
meat  extracted.  By  boiling,  the  albumen,  which 
would  cause  the  pickle  to  spoil,  is  coagulated,  and 
rises  in  the  form  of  scum,  which  must  be  carefully 
removed. 

Dry  salting  is  performed  by  rubbing  the  surfiu;e 
of  the  meat  tSi  over  with  salt ;  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  process  of  salting  is  promioted  if  the 
salt  be  rubbed  m  with  a  heavv  hand  On  the  con- 
trary., it  is  said,  that  in  very  hot  countries,  e.  g.  Ja- 
maica,  where  it  is  so  necessary  that  the  action  of  the 
salt  should  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
mode  of  salting  a  round  (^  beef^  is  to  place  it  on 
two  sticks  over  a  tub  of  water,  with  the  small  end 
uppermost,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  heap  of  salt,  which 
penetrates  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  among 
the  fibres,  in  the  state  of  a  saturated  solution.  How.- 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  almost  certain  that  very  little 
salt  penetrates,  ^icept  through  the  cut  surfaces,  to 
which  it  should  therefore  be  chiefly  ^plied;  and 
all  holes,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  should  be  pai^ 
ticularly  attended  ta  For  each  twenty-five  pounds 
of  meat,  about  a  pound  of  coarse-grained  salt 
(St  Ubes's  is  the  best)  should  be  allowed,  and 
the  whole,  previously  heated,  rubbed  in  at  once. 
When  laid  in  the  pickling  tub,  a  brine  is  soon  f<Hrm- 
ed  by  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  tlie  meat 
which  it  extracts,  and  with  this  the  meat  should  be 
rubbed  every  day,  and  a  different  side  turned  down. 
In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  will  be  sufficiently  cured. 

For  domestic  use,  tlie  meat  should  not  be  salted 
as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  market,  but  kept  until 
its  fibre  has  become  short  and  tender,  as  these 
changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has  bem  acted  up- 
on by  the  salt  But  in  the  provision  trade,  '^  the  ex- 
pedition with  which  the  animals  are  slaughtered, 
the  meat  cut  up  and  salted,  and  afterwards  packed, 
is  astonishing."  (Wakefield's  Ireland,  Vol.  I.  p.  750.) 
By  salting  the  meat  while  still  warm,  and  betbre  the 
fluids  are  coagulated,  the  salt  penetrates  immediate- 
ly, by  means  of  the  vessels^  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  meat ;  and  hence  meat  is  admirably 
cured  at  Tunis,  even  in  the  hottest  season ;  so  that 
Mr  Jackson,  in  his  RefiectioM  on  the  Trade,  of 
the  Mtedfterranean,  reconmnends  snips  being  sapplivd 
there  with  their  provisions. 

"  Take  half  a  pound  of  black  pepper,  half  a  pound 
of  red  or  kyan  pepper,  and  half  a  pound  of  the  best 
saltpetre,  all  beat  or  ground  very  fine ;  mix  these 
three  well  together,  then  mix  them  with  about  thrcv 
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rrfftenrittioB  qudvtB  ef  very  fine  salt:  this  nualure  is  sufficient  for 
oi  F<HxK  ^ig}^  hundred  weight  of  beef.  As  the  pieces  are 
"^^N^^  brought  from  the  person  cutting  up^  first  sprinkle 
the  pieces  with  the  spioe,  and  introduce  a  liule  into 
all  the  thickest  parts  ;  if  it  cannot  be- done  otherwise^ 
make  a  small  ineision  with  a  knife.  The  first  salter> 
after  rubbing  salt  and  spice  w^  into  the  meat>  f 
should  take  und  mould  ^e  piece^  the  same  as  wash- 
ing a  shirt  upon  a  board ;  this  maj  be  very  easily 
done>  and  the  meat  being  lately  killed^  is  soft  and 
pHable ;  tJtis  moulding  opens  the  grain  of  'die  meat^ 
which  will  make  it  imbibe  the  spice  and  salt  mudi, 
quicker  than  the  common  method  of  salting.  The 
first  Salter  hands  his  piece  over  to  the  second  Salter^ 
who  moulds  and  rubs  the  salt  well  into  the  meat^ 
and  if  he  observes  occasion^  introduces  the  spice ; 
when  the  second  Salter  has  finished  his  piece^  he 
tblds  it  up  as  close  as  possible,  and  hands  it  to  the 
packer  at  the  harness  tubs,  who  must  be  statidned 
near  him :  the  packer  must  be  carefUl  to  pack  his 
harness  tubs  as  close  as  possible. 

''  All  the  work  must  be  carried  on  in  the  shade, 
but  where  there  is  a  strong  current  of  air,  the  har- 
ness tubs  in  particular ;  this  being  a  very  material 
point  in  curing  the  meat  in  a  hot  climate.  Meat 
may  be  cured  in  this  manner  with  the  greatest  safe* 
ty,  when  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  is  at  110^ 
the  ^Etreme  heat  assisting  the  curing. 

"  A  good  siaed  bullock,  of  six  or  seven  himdred 
weight,  may  be  killed  and  salted  within  the  hour. 

"  llie  person  who  attends  wid»  the  spice  near  the 
fii«t  saker  has  the  greatest  trust  imposed  upon  him ; 
besides  the  spice,  he  should  bew^  satisfied  that 
.  tile  piece  is  sufficientiy  salted,  before  he  permks  the 
first  Salter  to  hand  the  piece  over  to  the  second 
Salter. 

''  All  tlie  salt  should  be  very  fine,  and  ^e  packer, 
besides  sprinkling  the  bottom  of  his  harness  tubs, 
should  be  careful  to  pat  plenty  of  salt  between  each 
tier  of  meat,  which  is  very  soon  turned  into  the  fin* 
est  pickle.  The  pickle  will  nearly  cover  the  meat 
as  fast  as  the  packer  can  stow  it  away.  It  is  always 
a  good  sign  that  the  meat  is  very  safe,  when  the 
packer  begins  to  complain  that  his  h^nds  are  aching 
with  cold. 

"  By  this  method,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
mea*  is  perfectly  cured  in  three  hours,  from  the 
time  of  killing  the  bullock :  the  saltpetre  in  a  very 
little  time  strikes  trough  the  meat ;  however,  it  is 
always  better  to  let  it  lie  in  the  harness  tubs  till 
the  following  morning,  when  it  will  have  an  exceed- 
ing pleasant  smell  on  opening  the  harness  tubs ;  then 
take  it  out  and  pack  it  in  ti^t  barrels,  with  its  own 
pickle." 

Beef  and  pork,  in  a  less  degree,  properly  salted 
with  salt  alone,  acquire  a  green  colour ;  but  if  an 
oanoe  of  saltpetre  be  added  to  each  ^ye  pounds  of 
fiak  employed,  the  muscular  fibre  acquires  a  fine  red 
colour;  but  this  improvement  in  appearance  is 
more  than  compensated  by  its  becoming  harder  and 
harsher  to  the  taste ;  to  correct  which,  a  proportion 
of  sugar  or  nu^asses  is  often  added.  But  the  red 
colour  may  be  given  if  desired,  without  hardening 
the  meat,  by  the  adcHtion  of  a  little  cochineal. 

Meat,  when  salted^  is  eithw  preserved  immersed 


in  pickle,  in  clow  vessels,  or  dried,  when  it  gets  the  Preservation 
name  of  baoen,  ham^  or  hung  beef.  ^  ^^^' 

Meat  kept  immersed  in  pickle  mther  gains)*"^^/^"*^ 
weight  In  one  experiment  by  Messrs  Donkin  and 
Gamble,  there  was  a  gain  of  tJiree  per  cent,  and  in 
anodier  of  two  and  a  half;  but  in  die  common  way 
of  salting,  when  the  meat  is  not  immersed  in  pickle, 
diere  is  a  loss  of  about  one  pound  or  one  and  a  half 
in  sixte^i. 

The  drying  of  salt  meat  is  efiected  either  by 
hanging  it  in  a  dry  and  well-aired  place,  or  by 
exposing  it  at  the  same  time  to  wood  smoke, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  flavour,  much  admir- 
ed in  Westphalia  hams  and  Hamburg  beef,  and 
also,  perhaps,  tends  to  preserve  it,  by  the  antiseptic 
action  of  the  pyrolignic  acid.  When  meat  is  to  be 
hung,  it  need  not  be  so  highly  salted. 

Fish,  in  like  manner,  may  be  preserved  either  by 
dry  saltmg  or  in  pickle.  The  former  method  is 
employed  to  a  great  extent  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  in  Shetland.  For  information  on 
this  important  subject,  the  article  Fishery  may 
be  consulted. 

Dr  Hibbert  thinks  that  the  cod-fish  prepared  in 
Shetland  will  always  maintain  its  pre-eminence  over 
the  cod  of  other  places.  Id  Newfoundland  the  fi«h 
are  said  to  be  exposed,  after  being  salted,  on  stand- 
ing flakes,  made  by  a  slight  wattle,  and  supported  by 
poles*  often  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  But  the 
humidity  is  no€  nearly  so  well  extracted  ftvm  the  fish, 
as  wlien,  according  to  the  Shetland  method,  they  are 
carefully  laid  out  upon  dry  beaches,  the  stones  of 
which  have  been  during  winter  exposed  to  the 
abrading  action  of  the  ocean,  and  are  thus.cteared 
from  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  (Edinburgh  Phi^ 
losophicalJaurnal,  No.  III.  p.  148.) 

Ihe  Dutch  derive  great  national  advantages  from 
the  preference  given  to  the  herrings  cau^t  upon 
our  own  coasts,  when  cured  by  them.  They  use 
no  other  tlum  die  Spanish  or  Portuguese  salt^  pre- 
s«rve  no  fish  that  they  are  not  able  to  cure  between 
sunrise,  when  the  nets  are  drawn,  and  stmset,  when 
they  are  again  shot,  and  pay  partictdar  attention  in 
giping,  sorting,  and  packing  each  kind  by  itself. 
They  fill  up  the  barrels  with  fish  of  the  same  kind 
and  night's  catching,  and  are  exceedingly  careful  ot* 
the  pickle,  as  they  use  no  other  in  filling  of  the 
barrels.  C  Highland  Society s  Transactions^  Vol.  11. 
p.:J21.) 

Herrings  and  salmon  ai-e  also  often  cured  by  dry- 
ing them  in  wood  smoke  after  being  slightly  salted, 
and  are  called  red  herrings,  or  Yarmouth  herrings, 
and  kipper,  or  smoked  sahnon. 

Butter  is  commonly  preserved  by  working  into 
each  pound  one  or  two  ounces  of  salt,  until  they  be 
thoroughly  incorporated.  The  best  salt  for  the  pur- 
pose  is  in  large  crystals,  and  it  should  be  thorough- 
ly dried  and  coarsely  powdered.  But  Dr  Anderson 
recommends  for  the  curing  o£  butter,  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  the  best  great  salt,  one  of  sugar,  and 
one  of  saltpetre,  beat  into  a  fine  powder.  One 
ounce  of  this  mixture  is  sufiicient  for  a  pound  of 
butter.  He  says  that  butter  cured  in  this  way  does 
not  taste  well  till  it  has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight  af- 
ter being  salted,  but  after  that  period  it  has  a  rich 
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^'*?^**|o«  marrowy  taste^  that  no  other  butter  ever  acquires, 
^     ^^^    and  tastea  so  little  salt,  that  one  would  imagine  it 
would  not  keep ;  and  yet  Dr  Anderson  has  seen  it 
perfectly  sound  and  sweet  when  two  years  old. 

Butter  spoils  and  becomes  rancid,  chiefly  from 
the  milk,  which  is  not  entirely  expressed  from  it, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  albumen,  which  is  con- 
stantly present.  These  may  be  separated  by  melt- 
ing the  butter  and  keeping  it  over  the  fire  until  all 
the  water  be  evaporated,  when  the  albumen  will  al- 
so be  coagulated,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  To  pre- 
vent aU  risk  of  producing  an  emp3rreumatic  taste, 
the  vessel  containing  the  butter  should  not  be  ex- 
posed directly  to  the  fire,  but  placed  in  a  larger 
vessel  filled  with  water,  which  is  made  to  boil, 
forming  what  the  chemists  call  a  water-bath.  While 
the  butter  remains  fluid,  it  resembles  a  perfectly 
transparent  oil,  and  on  cooling  it  becomes  opaque, 
and  is  firmer  and  a  little  paler  than  the  butter  be- 
fore it  was  clarified.  It  will  keep  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  salt ;  but  if  it  be  salted  as  com« 
mon  butter,  it  will  continue  much  longer  sweet  in 
hot  climates,  than  if  it  had  been  cured  in  its  origi- 
nal state.     (Anderson's  Eecrealions,  Vol.  IV.  p.  87.) 

The  natives  of  Hindostan  never  use  butter,  but 
prefer  what  is  called  ghee,  because  it  keeps  bet- 
ter, and  has  more  taste  and  smell.  Their  but- 
ter is  prepared  from  coagulated  acid  milk;  and 
in  order  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity,  it  is  often 
kept  two  or  three  days,  by  which  time  it  is  highly 
rancid.  It  is  melted  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  boiled 
until  all  the  water  be  evaporated.  After  being  ta- 
ken from  the  fire,  a  little  coagulated  acid  milk  and  salt, 
or  betel  leaf  and  reddle,  are  added.  It  is  kept  in 
pots,  and  eaten  when  even  a  year  old.  (Buchan- 
an's Journey  from  Madras,  Vol.  II.  p.  15.) 

Vinegar,  in  itself  a  very  destructible  substance 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  tends  greatly  to  preserve 
vegetable  substances,  when  both  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  it.  In  general,  however,  the  vegetable 
is  previously  salted.  Afler  the  pickles  are  prepar- 
ed, the  bottles  are  to  be  carefully  corked,  tied  up 
with  bladder,  and  sealed  over  with  wax  or  rosin. 
For  the  making  of  pickles,  the  vinegar  now  distill- 
led from  wood,  as  in  itself  containing  no  principles 
of  decay,  must  be  preferable  to  common  vinegar. 

M.  Parmentier  has  given  a  minute  description  of 
the  process  of  making  sour  krout  on  the  great 
scale.  The  heads  of  winter  cabbages,  after  remov* 
ing  the  outer  leaves,  are  to  be  cut  into  fine  shreds, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  made  on  purpose,  and 
tlien  spread  out  to  dry  upon  a  cloth  in  the  shade. 
A  cask  is  to  be  set  on  end,  with  the  head  taken  out. 
If  it  formerly  contained  vinegar  or  wine,  so  much 
the  better,  as  it  will  promote  the  fermentation,  and 
give  the  cabbage  a  more  vinous  taste;  if  not,  the 
inside  may  be  rubbed  over  with  some  krout  barm. 
Caraway  seeds  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  shreds  of 
cabbage,  a  good  layer  of  salt  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  and  then  cabbage  smreds  to  be  evenly  pack- 
ed, to  tlie  depth  of  six  inches.  A  man  having  on  strong 
boots,  well  washed  and  nicely  clean,  must  now  get 
into  the  cask,  and  tread  down  the  shreds  to  half 
their  original  bulk.  The  same  process  is  to  be  re- 
peated, with  additional  layers  of  salt,  and  shreds. 


till  the  whole  be  packed.  They  are  then  to  be  co-  Pniervati « 
,  vered  with  a  layer  of  salt,  or  tiu  the  barrel  be  filled  ^^J^<»^ 
within  two  indies  of  the  top,  over  which  die  out-^^^  "^^ 
nde  leaves  of  the  cabbages  are  to  be  spread.  About 
two  pounds  of  salt  are  required  for  twenty  cabbages. 
'  The  head  of  the  barrel,  which  should  have  been 
previously  well  fastened  together,  is  lastly  to  be  put 
within  the  barrel  above  the  leaves,  and  loaded  with 
stones,  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  rising  during 
the  fermentation.  The  mass  thus  compre^ed  sub- 
sides, and  the  cabbages  give  out  their  juice,  which 
rises  to  tlie  surface,  is  green,  muddy,  and  fetid.  It 
is  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  spigot  placed  two  or  three 
inches  down,  and  replaced  by  fresh  brine  every  day, 
until  it  come  off  clear,  which  will  take  twelve  or 
fifreen  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
place.  The  essential  point  for  keeping  sour  krout 
good,  is  to  take  care  that  it  be  always  covered  at 
least  an  inch  with  pickle.  For  home  consumption 
enough  may  be  made  at  one  time  to  serve  the  year, 
and  the  pickle  is  then  renewed  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  and  at  midsummer.  When  intended  as  ship 
provision  fur  long  voyages,  tlie  sour  krout  must  be 
repacked  very  firmly  into  other  casks,  which  are 
then  to  be  filled  wiUi  fresh  pickle,  and  closed  as 
accurately  as  possible.  When  well  made  and  pre- 
served, it  has  a  very  pleasant  acidity,  and  is  not 
only  very  healthy,  but  agrees  with  many  persons 
who  cannot  use  fresh  cabbages.  It  is  also  consider- 
ed to  be  a  very  excellent  antiscorbutic ;  and  Cap- 
tain Cook  attributed  his  success  in  preserving  ue 
health  of  his  crew  in  his  voyage,  partly  to  its  use. 

Vinegar  is  never  used  for  the  preservation  ijif 
butcher  meat,  but  salmon  is  often  pickled  in  it,  with 
the  addition  of  salt  and  spices. 

P3rrolignic  acid  has  lately  been  much  extolled,  as 
having  a  specific  power  in  preserving  animal  mat- 
ters. It  consists  of  acetic  acid,  impregnated  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil.  The  acid  is  in  general  vevy 
strong,  and  being  free  from  the  mucilage  whidi 
promotes  the  spoiling  of  common  vinegar,  it  is  so 
far  a  better  antiseptic;  but  the  empyreumatic  oil 
may  also  add  to  its  powers,  either  by  keeping  away 
insects,  to  which  it  is  very  offensive,  or  by  a  direct 
antiseptic  power  not  understood.  Professor  Jorg 
of  Leipsic  is  said  to  have  recovered  tainted  flesh  by 
rubbing  it  with  the  oil  separated  from  the  acid; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  smoking  of  beef, 
hams,  salmon,  and  herrings,  makes  them  keep  longer 
than  the  mere  drying,  and  the  degree  of  previous 
salting,  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Sugar  has  also  the  power  of  preserving  vegetable 
substances  from  decay,  but,  on  account  of  its  expence, 
it  is  only  used  for  fine  fruits  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances. The  preservation  of  these  by  means  of 
sugar  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  art  of  con- 
fectionary, and  attention  to  many  minutiae  is  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  each  preparation.  The  most 
general  principles  only  can  be  noticed  here. 

Vegetable  substances  may  be  either  preserved  in 
syrup  or  candied ;  or  their  juices  may  be  employed 
in  making  83rrups^  jellies,  or  fruitK»kes.  The  art 
of  confectionary  is  very  difficult,  and  to  attain  per- 
fect success,  requires  attention  to  many  particulars, 
which  at  first  seem  frivolous  and  even  improper, 
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P««'7»^<«but  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  es- 
of  l-ood^  sential.  The  clarification  and  boihng  of  the  sugar 
^■^^  to  its  proper  degree  is  of  primary  importance^  and 
has  not  perh^is  been  sufficiently  examined  by  scien- 
tific men. 

A  weak  syrup  has  a  tendency  to  ferment,  and 
quickly  becomes  sour  if  kept  in  a  temperate  degree 
c^  heat;  it  is  therefore  not  calculated  to  prevent 
the  natural  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices,  which 
always  increase  its  tendoicy  to  corrupt  Pharma* 
ceutists  have  ascertained  that  a  solution,  prepared 
by  dissolving  two  parts  of  double  refined  sugar  into 
one  of  water,  or  any  watery  fluid,  and  boiling  the 
solution  a  little,  forms  a  syrup,  which  neither  fer- 
ments nor  crystallizes ;  and  the  proportion  may  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  all  syrups,  and  seems  to 
be  the  degree  of  boiling  syrup  called  smooth  by  the 
confectioners,  as  exemplified  in  their  Syrops  de  Ca^ 
pillaire.  Orgeat,  &c. 

Sugar  is  equally  powerful  in  preserving  animal  sub- 
stances from  putrefaction.  As  a  novelty  to  modem 
artists,  we  translate  from  their  great  precursor,  Cselius 
Apicius,  a  method  of  preserving  meat  at  any  time 
without  salt :  "  Let  fresh  meat  of  any  kind  be  co- 
vered with  honey ;  but  hang  up  the  vessel,  and  use 
it  wh«i  you  please.  This  succ^ds  better  in  winter; 
but  wiU  last  a  few  days  in  summer.  The  same  may 
be  done  with  meat  that  has  been  cooked."  (Lib.  L 
cap.  8.) 

Other  methods  of  preserving  food  have  been  tried, 
but  rather  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  utility. 

The  property  of  charcoal,  to  restore  sweetness  to 
flesh  beginning  to  be  tainted,  was  first  pointed  out 
by  M.  Lowitz  in  Petersburg,  in  1786  (Crell's  An^ 
nals\  who  made  numerous  experiments  upon  the 
subject  For  their  success,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
charcoal  have  been  recently  burnt,  and  that  it  be  ap- 
plied in  a  certain  quantity.  Too  little  fails  in  its  ef- 
fect, and  too  much  affecto  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  it  acts.  By  some  it  has  been 
supposed  to  act  merely  mechanically,  by  absorbing 
fluid  and  putrescent  exudations ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  it  acts  chemically,  by  absorbing  oxygen 
gas  from  the  air  in  contact  with  the  meat  In  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  p.  S67,  there 
is  an  account  of  some  successful  experiments,  in 
which  alternate  layers  of  meat  and  charcoal  were 
packed  in  canisters,  previously  fiDed  with  carbonic 
gas,  and  then  carefuDy  luted  up,  and  covered  with 
bladder. 

In  the  Journal  de  Pkarmacie  for  September  1818, 
M.  Raymond,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Lyons,  has 
related  some  experiments  which  he  made  upon  the  an- 
tiseptic properties  of  chlorine.  Beef,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  this  gas  for  a  few  minutes,  underwent  no 
change  in  the  course  of  six  months,  except  becom- 
ing dry  from  the  action  of  air  afid  time.  A  Guinea- 
IHg,  suffocated  in  the  same  gas,  and  afterwards  im- 
mersed for  a  few  minutes  in  water  saturated  with 
chlorine,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  four 
months,  without  having  its  entrails  removed,  show- 


ed no  sign  of  putrefaction  in  four  months.     He  also  l^rn»nuioii 
found  that  tainted  meat  recovered  the  smell  and  ap-    ^oo^ 
pearance  of  fresh  meat  by  being  immersed  in  liquid  "^^^^^ 
dilorine. 

Preparation. 

Alimentary  matters  are  used  either  in  their  crude 
or  raw  state,  or  after  having  undergone  some  kind 
of  preparation. 

Fruits  and  salads,  although  they  admit  of  various 
forms  of  cookery,  are  most  frequently  eaten  in  as 
fresh  and  natural  a  state  as  possible. 

Cookery  is  either  necessaiy  to  destroy  some  dele- 
terious property,  or  to  render  food  more  palatable 
and  nutritious.  Of  the  former  effect  the  most  re- 
markable example  is  furnished  by  various  species  of 
arum,  which,  in  their  crude  state,  are  acrid,  or  even 
poisonous,  but,  by  being  cooked,  become  mild  and 
wholesome.  The  acrimony  resides  in  a  very  vola- 
tile principle,  which  is  easily  dissipated  by  heat. 
A  more  familiar  example  in  this  country  is  ^imish- 
ed  by  the  onion  tribe,  the  acrimony  and  flavour  of 
which  are  entirely  destroyed  by  being  long  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat 

Numerous  as  the  receipts  are,  the  processes  of 
cookery  are  but  few.  In  some,  the  chief  object  is  to 
extract  the  fluid  or  soluble  parts  of  the  substance 
cooked ;  in  others,  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance itself,  and  often  to  combine  both  purposes. 
Fire  is  a  principal  agent  in  almost  all  the  processes 
o£  cookery,  and  the  most  economical  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  philo- 
sophers and  artists.  * 

Convenience  and  economy  are  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  all  alleged  improvements.  The  nature  of 
the  fuel  is  of  no  Httle  importance,  and  is  different  in 
different  countries.  Pit-coal  has  the  advantage  of 
forming  a  lasting  fire,  and  producing  an  intense  de- 
gree .of  heat,  which  renders  it  almost  indispensable 
for  roasting;  but  its  smoke  is  very  detrimental, 
both  by  the  unpleasant  flavour  it  imparts,  and  by 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  flame,  and  from 
the  soot  deposited  upon  the  vesseb  and  in  the  chim- 
ney. Wood  and  turf  evolve  less  smoke,  but  their 
flavour  is  more  penetrating,  and  they  give  lesi$  heat, 
and  are  less  durable.  The  cleanest  and  most  gene- 
rally useful  fuel  is  charcoal  of  wood,  or  coke ;  nei- 
ther giving  out  any  smoke,  or  imparting  any  fla- 
vour. Charcoal  is  more  easily  kindled,  but  coke 
lasts  longer,  and  gives  out  more  heat  Well  burnt 
cinders  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  coke,  which 
in  every  family  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  for 
the  purposes  of  cookery. 

The, heat,  from  whatever  fuel  produced,  is  ap- 
plied in  various  ways  to  the  substances  to  be  cook- 
ed, either  directly  or  indirectly.  Heat  is  applied 
directly,  as  radiant  heat  in  the  process  of  roasting, 
in  whicJi  the  effects  are  produced  entirely  by  the 
rays  of  heat  impinging  directly  upon  substances 
placed  at  a  short  distance  before  it  For  this  pur- 
pose a  clear  glowing  fire  is.  necessary,   and  the 


*  See  Rumford's  Essaiftj  Foumier,  sur  les  Substances  AUmetUaires;  Repertory  of  Arts  ;  Archives  des  De* 
couvertes. 
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FMuafaiM.  FORFAR,  a  county  ia  Scotland,  bounded  by  the 
7*^  v*"^  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardfne  on  the  north,  the 

Md^xtent  ^®"^*'^  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Frith  of  Tay,  which 

^  ^  '  separates  it  from  Fife,  on  the  south,  and  the  county 
of  Perth  on  the  west.  It  is  situated  between  5G^  21' 
and  57^  north  latitude,  and  between  ^^  28'  and  39 
22'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich;  and  extends 
from  north  to  south  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-four 
miles,  and  twenty-three  to  thirty  frodi  west  to  east. 
It  contains,  by  the  lowest  computation,  832  square 
miles,  or  532,480  English  acres,  without  including 
portions  of  the  parishes  of  Lundle,  Cupar,  and  Alyth, 
the  greater  part  of  which  belong  to  the  county  of 
Perth. 

Surface  and      More  than  a  third  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 

Natural  Di-  Grampians,  here  called  the  Binchinnin  hills,  on  which 
*"  it  meets  the  Braes  of  Marr  in  Aberdeenshire.  The 
surface  of  this  northern  division  of  the  county,  or 
the  Braes  of  Angus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  Glen  Ciova,  is  not  in  gene- 
ral 80  bold  and  abrupt  as  many  other  Alpine  districts 
of  Scotland ;  the  hills  are  for  the  most  part  rounded, 
and  rather  tame,  and  covered  with  a  tliin  coat  of 
moorish  soil,  carrying  stunted  heach.  Catlaw,  the 
highest,  is  2264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  several  considerable  vallies  in  this  district, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Glen  Isla^  Glen  Prosen^ 
Clova,  Lethnot,  and  Glen  £sk,  which  are  watered 
by  streams  that  rise  in  the  west  and  north,  and  com- 
monly flow  south-east,  receiving  innumerable  tor* 
rents  from  the  mountains  in  their  progress.  South 
from  the  Grampians,  and  parallel  to  them,  is  another 
but  lower  range,  called  the  Sidlaw  hills,  supposed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Ochills ;  some  of  these 
hills  are  1400  feet  high.  Between  these  two  grand 
divisions  lies  Strathmore,  the  Great  Valley,  as  the 
name  denotes  in  Gaelic,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
thoHow  of  Angus;  extending  about  thirty-three  miles 
in  length,  and  from  foiir  to  six  in  breadth, — a  district 
beautifully  diversified  by  gentle  eminences,  fertile 
fields,  plantations,  villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats, — 
very  little  of  it  200  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  carry  a  canal  through  this  valley,  which 
might  be  extended  to  Dunbarton,  and  thus  connect 
the  three  great  rivers  of  Scotland^  the  Clyde,  the 
Forth,  and  the  Tay ;  a  canal  from  Arbroath  to  For- 
far has  been  under  consideration  very  recently.  The 
fourth,  and  remaining  division,  extends  from  tlie 
Sidlaw  hills  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east^  and 
the  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  south,  and  is,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions^ a  rich  and  well  cultivated  tract,  varying  in 
breadth  from  three  to  eight  miles,  and  comprising 
about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  county. 

Woods,  ftc  The  woods  and  plantations  have  been  computed 
lo  extend  to  SStOOO  acres,  of  which  about  5000  may 
be  coppice  and  natural  wood.  Several  of  the  Gram- 
pian glens  are  sprinkled  with  birches,  oak,  and  ha- 
sels.  The  botany  and  zoology  of  the  county  have 
been  explored  with  great  industry  by  the  late  Mr 
George  Don  of  Forfar,  who  has  presented  a  very 
ample  enumeration  in  both  departments,  in  a  paper 
subjoined  to  Mr  Headrick's  late  Survey  for  ifhe 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Soils.  The  general  colour  of  the  soils  \%  red,  but  often 

inclining  to  dark  brown  or  black.    In  the  Grampians 
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the  soil  is  often  moorish,  over  whitish  retentive  clay,  Forfawhirc. 
but  loose  and  friable  in  the  glens.  Over  the  pud-  ^*'^"V*^^ 
dingstone  or  gravelstone  rock  in  the  lower  grounds, 
it  is  sometimes  thin,  mossy,  and  encumbered  with 
stones ;  and  over  the  sandstone,  a  tenacious  clay  oc- 
curs. The  soil  above  whinstone  is  fertile,  though 
sometimes  shallow.  In  Slrathmore  it  is  often  gra- 
velly, in  other  parts  a  dead  sand.  There  is  no  great 
extent  of  moss ;  what  there  is,  is  of  much  value  for 
fuel. 

The  mineralogy  of  a  considerable  portion  of  For-  Minenlogy. 
farshire  was  examined  by  Colonel  Imrie,  who  has 
given  a  minute  description  of  it  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  sixth,  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  In  the  Grampian  district, 
towards  the  summit  of  the  county,  on  the  confines 
of  Aberdeenshire,  the  prevailing  rock  is  granite, 
some  of  it  very  beautiful,  with  topazes  or  rock  crys- 
tals in  its  cavities  or  fissures,  known  by  the  name  of 
Cairngorumsy  from  a  mountain  of  that  name  in  Aber- 
deenshire ;  also  micaceous  schistus,  and  porphyry ; 
dikes  of  the  latter,  in  some  places,  intersecting  the 
former.  Laminated  talc  or  mica,  called  by  the 
shepherds  sheep  s  siller^  from  its  silvery  lustre,  which 
is  sometimes  thickly  studded  with  small  garnets,  is 
found  in  irregular  veins,  and  siliceous  spar  in  jutting  or 
detached  hills.  Lead  was  wrought  at  Gilfianan,  above 
the  old  castle  of  Innermark,  in  the  uppej  part  of  the 
parish  of  Lochlee,  and  also  at  Ardoch,  near  Mill-den, 
on  the  £sk.  At  the  former  place,  according  to  Ed- 
ward, in  his  Description  ©/"-^if^fiM,  published  in  1678, 
it  yielded  one-sixty-fourth  part  of  silver ;  but  both 
mines  have  been  long  since  abandoned.  Limestone 
in  small  quantities  frequently  occurs,  and  is  wrought 
in  several  parU;  there  are  also  broad  veins  of  slate, 
but  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  come  off  in  plates  of 
sufficient  size  for  use.  In  descending  the  Grampians 
to  Strathmore,  gravelstone  prevails,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  lower  grounds,  sandstone.  Clay  marl  is  found 
both  in  Strathmore  and  the  Sidlaw  hills,  but  is  little 
used.  Shell  marl  is  in  more  request,  and  abounds  in 
difierent  parts,  particularly  in  the  lochs  of  Kinordie 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Grampians,  Lundie  in  the 
Sidlaw  hills.  Logic  in  the  parish  of  Kirriemuir,  and 
Restennet  near  Forfar.  These  lochs  have  been 
drained  and  rendered  of  easy  access.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  lochs  of  Forfar,  Rescobie,  and  Balgavies, 
where  it  is  raised  by  scoops,  and  conveyed  to  the 
shore  in  boats.  The  Sidlaw  hills  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  sandstone  of  various  colours,  some  of  it  sua* 
ceptible  of  a  high  polisli.  Sandstone  flags,  which 
arc  much  used  instead  of  shite  for  covering  roofs,  are 
raised  in  great  quantities  on  the  hill  of  Balnashader, 
and  in  the  moor  to  the  south  of  Forfar ;  but  the  most 
extensive  range  of  these  flags  is  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
myli^  and  along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Sidlaw 
hills.  The  principal  lime-works  are  in  the  mari- 
time division,  at  Hedderwick  near  ^lontrose,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Craig  on  the  sea-shore.  The  only  mi- 
neral springs  are  chalybeate,  one  of  which  is  near 
Montrose,  another  to  the  west  of  Arbroath,  two  in 
the  side  of  a  rivulet  about  a  mile  farther  west,  and 
one  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Dumbarrow  in  Duni- 
chen  parish. 

The  heaviest  rains  axe  from  the  east  and  south- CBmate. 
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ypifarAtte.  cast,  and  the  heaviest  snows  from  the  north  and 
^"^"V*^  north-east.  At  Crescent,  half  a  mOe  westward  of 
Dundee,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  six 
years,  from  1790  to  1795  inclusive,  varied  from 
22.27  inches  to  34.J2 ;  but  at  Belmont,  in  the  centre 
of  Strathmore,  during  the  same  years,  it  was  from 
31 A 5  to  39.55.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
at  Belmont,  during  the  first  three  of  these  years, 
was  29.60,  and  of  the  thermometer  42^.  At  Cres- 
cent, the  mean  degree  of  cold  durine  winter,  for 
the  whole  period,  was  from  82^°  to  39$  t  and  of  heat 
during  summer,  60^°  to  66^.  The  south-east  wind 
blows  at  Crescent  twenty-one,  and  the  south-west 
one  hundred  and  nine  days  annually,  whereas  at 
Belmont,  the  former  prevails  eighty-five  and  the  lat- 
ter one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days. 
Waters.  The  principal  lochs  or  lakes  have  been  already 

mentioned  as  containing  shell-marl.  To  these  may 
be  added  Lochlee  among  the  Grampians,  from  which 
the  North  Esk  issues,  and  Lentrathan  near  their 
base.  None  of  the  streams  are  so  considerable  as 
to  have  the  name  of  rivers,  but  are  called  waters. 
The  North  Esk,  after  leaving  Lochlee,  flows  towards 
the  east,  and  then  the  south-east,  where  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  this  county  and  Kincardine- 
shire, and  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  north- 
east of  Montrose,  having  received  the  Mark,  the 
Tarf,  the  Westwater,  and  the  Cruick  in  its  course. 
The  South  Esk  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county,  among  the  Grampian  summits  of  Clova,  and 
passing  by  Brechin,  discharges  itself  into  the  basin 
of  Montrose,  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Esk,  after  being  joined  by  the  waters  of  Prosen, 
Carrity,  and  other  mountain  streams.  Its  general 
course  is  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Isla,  the 
last  stream  of  any  note,  has  also  its  source  in  the 
Grampians,  flowing  from  the  summit  of  the  glen 
-  which  bears  its  name,  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
south,  until,  at  Ruthven,  it  bends  to  the  westward, 
and  joins  the  Tay  in  Perthshire.  Below  the  bridge 
of  Craig  it  has  c?ut  a  chasm,  in  some  places  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  through  a  barrier  of 
porphyry  and  gravelstone  rocks,  where  it  forms  cas- 
cades of  singular  beauty.  The  Dean,  the  Lunan, 
the  Dighty,  and  a  few  others,  are  inconsiderable 
streams. 
LandeCPro  Much  of  the  landed  property  of  Forfarshire  has 
P^^y*  changed  its  owners  within  the  last  centuiy ;  of  the 

forty  barons  mentioned  by  Edward,  in  the  work  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  descendants  of  not  more  than 
a  third  of  them  now  possess  estates  in  it.  It  is,  in 
general,  divided  into  estates  of  a  moderate  size: 
in  1811,  a  large  proportion  were  from  L.  100  to 
L.  1000  a  year,  some  from  L.2000  to  L.  6000,  but 
only  one  or  perhaps  two  worth  L.  12,000  a  year. 
About  a  third  part  of  the  county  is  now  held  un- 
der entail.  The  valued  rent  is  L.  171,239,  l6s.  8d. 
Scots,  which  is  divided  among  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  estates,  three  fourths  of  them  below  L.500 
Scots.  The  real  rent  of  the  lands  in  1811  was 
L.  260,196,  15s.  Od.  which  is  less  than  10s,  an  acre, 
and  of  the  houses  L.  64,108  Sterling.  In  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  freeholders  entitled  to  vote  for 
a  member  for  the  county  was  one  hundred  and 
seventeen.    There  are  more  than  sixty  gentlemen's 
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seatSi  some  of  them  venerable  for  their  extent  and  ForiSuahtn. 
antiquity,  such  as  the  Castles  of  Glammis,  Brechin,  ^^*S^^ 
and  Airly,  and  the  House  of  Panmure,  and  others, 
distinguished  for  elegance  and  the  beauty  of  their 
situation.  Among  the  latter  Kinnaird  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Sir  David  Carnegie,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent. 

Farms  are  of  every  size,  but  in  general  not  large,  Fanos. 
the  average  size  of  such  as  are  arable  being  from 
100  to  250  acres.  There  is  a  greater  number  below 
than  above  100  acres.  According  to  the  AgricuU 
tural  Survey,  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  1808 
was  S222,  of  which  about  the  half  were  under  L.  20 
of  yearly  rent,  and  only  86  above  L.  300.  In  the 
western  division  of  the  Grampian  district,  the  arable 
land  is  still  held  in  runrig  or  intermixed, and  the  moun- 
tains in  common,  either  without  leases,  or  on  leases  not 
exceeding  nine  years.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
county,  the  leases  are  commonly  for  nineteen  or 
twenty-one  years.  The  farm-houses  lately  erected 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  are  in  general  con- 
venient and  comfortable,  but  in  the  Grampians  they 
are  still  miserable  huts,  with  walls  of  stone  and  turf 
alternately,  five  feet  high,  and  covered  With  thatch 
fastened  with  ropes  in  the  form  of  a  hay  rick.  In 
some  parts  where  stones  are  scarce,  cottages  and 
even  small  farm-houses  are  built  with  clay,  wrought 
up  and  mixed  with  straw,  but  in  general  the  cot- 
tages are  built  with  stone  and  clay,  with  clay  floors, 
and  thatched  roofs,  one  of  which  may  be  constructed 
for  about  L.  15.  Their  number  has  been  much  di- 
minished of  late. 

The  agriculture  of  Forfarshire  is  for  the  most  part  Agrkultur;. 
respectable,  though  modem  in^rovements  are  not 
so  general  as  in  Uie  Lothians  and  border  counties 
of  Scotland.  Wheat  which,  according  to  Pennant, 
was  a  rare  crop  in  1775,  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  upon  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  to  the 
height  of  800  feet  above  the  Tevel  of  the  sea;  also 
barley,  and  all  the  other  farm  crops  common  in 
Scotland.  In  reaping  the  com  crops,  there  is  a 
practice  peculiar  to  this  and  one  or  two  of  the  con- 
tiguous counties  called  threaving  ;  the  reaper  is  paid 
for  his  work  not  by  the  acre  or  by  day-wages,  but 
according  to  the  number  of  sheaves  he  cuts  down, 
or  by  the  threave,  which  contains  twenty-four  or 
twenty-eight  sheaves,  the  girth  of  which  is  specified. 
The  advantages  of  this  practice  are,  that  women 
and  children,  who  cannot  perform  full  labour,  find 
employment,  working  in  families,  on  different  parts 
of  a  field ;  while  the  farmer  gets  his  crops  cut  low 
and  clean,  from  its  being  their  interest  to  fill  the 
sheaf  with  the  thickest  part  of  the  straw,  which  is 
always  that  nearest  the  ground.  The  unmarried 
men- servants,  instead  of  boarding  in  the  farmer's 
own  house,  often  live  apart  in  a  place  called  the 
bothy,  where  they  cook  their  own  victuals. 

No  great  progress  has  been  made  here  in  the  im-  LItc  Stock, 
provement  of  live-stock.  The  garrdn,  a  small  breed 
of  horses,  keeps  its  ground  in  the  Grampians,  where 
the  number  employed  is  much  too  considerable  for 
the  work  they  have  to  perform.  The  Lanarkshire, 
or  west  country  breed,  is  common  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts. There  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  9000 
horses  of  all  kinds  and  ages  in  the  county,  which 
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ForfarAire.  were  valued,  in  1811,  at  L.220,270.  The  cattle  in 
the  cultivated  parts,  when  fat,  weigh  from  40  to  60 
stones ;  and,  in  some  instances,  a  great  deal  nK>re ; 
and  many  more  are  fatted  than  reared,  the  practice 
on  the  grazing  lands  being  to  purchase  them  from 
the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray, 
and,  ader  making  them  fat,  or  nearly  so,  to  sell  them 
for  the  markets  in  the  south.  They  are,  according- 
ly, of  a  variety  of  breeds.  Many  of  the  permanent 
or  stationary  stock  are  without  horns,  and  seem  to 
be  allied  to  the  Galloways.  Oxen  were  formerly 
employed  in  labour,  but  are  now  rarely  used  but  in 
turning  up  soils  overrun  with  broom  and  other  shrubs. 
The  permanent  stock  of  cattle  is  said  to  be  about 
37,400,  worth  L.26 1,800.  There  are  few  flocks  of 
sheep,  except  in  the  Grampians,  and  the  highest  of 
the  Sidlaw  hills,  though  almost  every  residing  pro- 
prietor, and  many  of  the  farmers,  keep  a  small  num- 
ber. The  original  breed  is  the  small  white  or  yel- 
low-faced; but  the  Linton,  or  black-faced,  is  the 
fl|i)st  numerous.  The  number  is  computed  to  be 
dO,000,  and  the  value  L.42,000.  A  herd  of  fallow- 
deer  is  kept  in  the  parish  of  Panmure. 

Forfarshire  contains  five  royal  burghs,  with  a  num- 
ber-of  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  a  pretty  large  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  The  royal  burghs  are,  1.  For* 
Jar,  the  county  town,  with  a  population^  in  1811,  of 
b6b2.  2.  Dundee^  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
where  coarse  linens  or  Osnaburghs,  sail-cloth,  and 
cordage,  are  manufactured  to  a  great  amount ;  po* 
pulation  in  181 1|  S9,716.  This  town  has  construct- 
ed two  light-houses  on  the  sands  of  Barry,  contigu- 
ous to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the  one  about  60  feet  high, 
built  of  stone,  and  the  other  40  feet  high,  of  wood. 
The  light  on  the  latter  is  shifted,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  changes  that  oflen  occur  in  the  sands ;  and 
the  seamen,  in  entering  the  frith,  make  it  a  rule  to 
keep  both  lights  in  a  line,  or  both  in  one,  as  they 
express  it.  3.  Aberbrothick,  or  Arbroath,  with  a 
population  of  9233.  The  Bell  Rock,  on  which  a 
fight-house  has  been  lately  erected,  is  about  12  miles 
south-east  from  the  harbour.  4.  Montrose,  popula- 
tion 8955.  This  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
with  much  the  same  manufactures  as  Dundee.  The 
self-electing  system  of  the  Scottish  burghs  was  abo- 
lished here  very  recently,  and  the  magistrates  are 
now  chosen  by  the  burgesses.  And,  5.  Brechin, 
containing  5559  inhabitants.  This  town  was  noted 
within  these  few  years  for  its  brewery  of  porter  and 
ale,  much  of  the  former  being  sent  even  to  London. 
To  these  may  be  added,  Kirriemuir,  a  village  con- 
taining a  population  of  479if  Cupar  Angus,  of  which, 
however,  only  a  small  part  is  in  this  county,  most 
of  it  being  in  Perthshire,  Glammis,  Douglastown, 
and  Letham.  In  1808,  1 1,269,867}  yards  of  linen 
were  stamped  for  sale  in  the  county,  the  value  of 
which  was  near  half  a  million  Sterling.  About  half 
as  much  more  might  be  made  for  domestic  use  and 
private  sale  which  was  not  stamped*. 

Shipping.        There  are  two  customhouses  in  Forfarshire^  one 
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at  Dundee,  and  another  at  Montrose.  In  1812,  there  FoHhnhire. 
belonged  to  Dundee  147  vessels,  carrying  13,080  ^^^""v"^^ 
tons,  and  navigated  by  1077  seamen;  and  to  Mon- 
trose, including  Arbroath^  Johnshaven,  and  Gour- 
don,  9120  tons  of  shipping,  and  597  seamen.  Seven 
of  the  vessels,  of  more  than  300  tons  each,  were 
then  employed  in  the  whale-fishery,  the  others  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade. 

The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  this  county  have  not  Fisheries, 
been  prosecuted  with  great  success.  The  boats  em- 
ployed are  generally  small,  requiring  only  four 
hands.  Of  late  considerable  quantities  of  herrings 
have  been  caught  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  But  the  river  fisheries  have  become  of 
great  value  since  the  plan  was  adopted,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  late  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunichen,  of  con- 
veying fresh  salmon  to  London  packed  in  ice.  Mr 
Headrick  estimates  the  produce  of  six  of  these  fish- 
eries, in  1810,  at  L.7450.  The  greatest  salmon 
fisheries  are  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  stake-nets,  a  practice  which  was  objected 
to  by  the  proprietors  higher  up  the  river,  and  which, 
it  is  believed,  has  been  since  declared  illegal. 

Many  religious  and  military  ruins  are  to  be  found  Antiquitief. 
in  Forfarshire.  Near  the  cathedral  of  Brechin  is  a 
curious  round  tower,  of  which,  though  they  be  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  only  two,  it  is  said,  have  been  ob- 
served in  Britain,  this,  and  another  similar  to  it  at 
Abernethy,  in  Perthshire.  See  Brechin,  in  the 
Encyclopadia.  At  Arbroath  are  the  remains  of  an 
abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Lion,  in  1178,  and 
very  richly  endowed,  where  that  parliament  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce  was  held  which  addressed  the  celebrated 
remonstrance  to  the  Pope,  asserting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  kingdom.  A  hill  fort  called  Cater-thun^ 
in  the  parish  of  Menmuir,  north-west  of  Brechin,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Pennant  thinks  it  was  one  of  the 
posts  occupied  by  the  Caledonians  before  their  en- 
gagement with  Agricola,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians. 

The  county  of  Forfar  sends  one  member  to  Par-  Repreaenta- 
liament ;  and  the  burghs  of  Forfar  and  Dundee,  ^^°' 
joined  with  Perth,  Cupar  Fife,  and  St  Andrews,  and 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Brechin,  with  Inverbervie 
and  Aberdeen,  choose  two  members  for  the  Scottish 
burghs.     It  contains  fifty-three  entire  parishes,  be- 
sides portions  of  three  others,  which  belong  to  pres- 
byteries  that  meet  at   Forfar,   Dundee,   Brechin, 
Meigle,  and  Arbroath,  and  which,  with  the  presby- 
tery of  Fordun,  compose  the  synod  of  Angus  and 
Meams.    There  is  no  assessment  for  the  poor  in  the 
coun^.    Its  population,  in  1800  and  1811 9  will  be  Populatioa. 
seen  n-om  the  following  abstract. 

See  Edward's  Description  of  Angus,  reprinted  in 
1791 1  ^and  Colonel  Imrie's  Section  of  the  Grani'* 
mans,  already  referred  io-^Beauties  of  Scotland^  Vol. 
1  v.— Headrick's  General  Vieiv  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Angus  or  Forfarshire — Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian 
Society,  Vol.  II.— TAc  General  Report  qf  Scotland, 
id  Playfair's  Description  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I, . 
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16,135 

24,750 

505 

i8,151  59,113! 

4980 

13,616 

6154 

107,264 

FORSTER  (John  Reinhold),  a  celebrated  natu- 
ralist and  geographer^  and  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  linguist,  was  bom  22d  October  1729,  at  Dir- 
schaw  in  Polish  Prussia,  where  his  father  was  burgo- 
master or  mayor.  His  family  was  of  English  de- 
scent, and  had  quitted  Great  Britain  in  the  times  of 
Charles  I. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  for  a  year  at  the 
public  school  of  Marienwerder,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  into  the  gymnasium  of  Joachimsthal  at  Ber- 
lin ;  among  his  schoolfellows  was  Pallas,  who  became 
so  well  known  for  his  various  researches  in  natural 
history^  with  several  others  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  literature  and  science.  He  applied  himself 
with  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  mo* 
dern  languages,  and  in  particular  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, as  connected  with  divinity.  He  continued 
the  same  pursuits  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
he  went  in  1748.  After  three  years,  having  com- 
pleted  his  theological  studies,  he  resided  for  two 
years  more  at  Dantzic,  preaching  as  a  candidate. 
In  1753  he  obtained  a  small  benefice  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Nassenhuben ;  the  next  year  he 
married  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Nikolai ;  but  he  still 
found  leisure  to  improve  himself  in  natural  philoso- 
phy} geography,  and  the  mathematics.  His  increas- 
mg  family  having  become  too  expensive  for  his  in- 
come, he  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Russian  con- 
sul at  Dantzic,  and  agreed  to  superintend  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  colonies  at  Saratof  on  the 
Volga.  The  consul  received  the  thanks  of  the  reign- 
mg  favourite.  Count  Orlof,  for  his  judicious  selection 
of  a  person  so  well  qualified ;  but  our  adventurer  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  success  in  the  undertaking,  and, 
in  1766,  he  resolved,  somewhat  suddenly,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  England,  where  he  went  well  recommend- 
ed, but  with  exhausted  finances.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  received  a  gratuity  of  100  guineas  from 
the  Russian  government,  and  he  obtained  some  rc« 


(a.) 

muneration  from  the  booksellers  for  his  translations 
from  the  German  and  the  Swedish.  He  declined  a 
proposal  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  offered  him  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  large  estates  in  America,  preferring 
the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  modem  languages 
and  natural  history  in  the  dissenting  Academy  of 
Warrington,  where  he  found  a  more  interesting  so- 
ciety than  would  have  been  attainable  in  any  part  of 
the  New  World.  He  was  not,  however,  very  popu- 
lar as  an  instructor ;  and  he  was  soon  after  this  en- 
gaged to  accompany  Mr  Dalrymple,  who  was  going 
out  as  Governor  of  Balambenjan^near  Borneo;  but  the 
plan  was  never  executed.  In  1 772  he  was  appointed 
naturalist  to  the  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Cook  in  his  second  circumnavigation  ;  and  he 
took  with  him  his  son  George,  then  I7  years  old.  For 
this  undertaking  Forster  was  abundantly  qualified  as 
a  man  of  science  and  an  accurate  observer,  though 
his  temper  and  conduct  were  not  always  such  as  to 
make  him  agreeable  to  ^  his  shipmates,  nor  was  he 
uniformly  considerate  and  humane  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  he  explored.  After  the  return  of  the  expe- 
dition, there  were  repeated  discussions  and  disputes 
respecting  Forster's  share  in  the  intended  publica- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  the  voyage.  Two  thousand 
pounds,  which  had  been  granted  by  Government  for 
the  plates  of  the  work,  were  to  have  been  equally 
divided  between  Cook  and  Forster  for  this  purpose ; 
but  Forster's  performance  of  his  part  of  the  under- 
taking was  disapproved,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the 
advantage  which  he  expected  to  have  derived  from 
the  plates.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  express- 
ed himself  incautiously  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition;  perhaps  also  he  may  have  been 
thought  deficient  in  accuracy  of  idiom ;  for  be  was 
more  fluent,  than  correct  or  elegant,  in  the  various 
languages  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  and 
writing.    He  was,  however,  supposed  to  be  concern- 
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ed  in  the  account  of  the  Toyage  winch  was  published 
by  his  son ;  and  this  participation  was  considered  by 
his  opponents,  and  even  by  many  of  his  friends^  as 
an  infringement  of  the  conditions  of  his  engagement ; 
besides  tibat  many  offensive  remarks  and  a  few  inac- 
curacies were  introduced  into  the  work,  some  of 
which  were  afterwards  candidly  admitted  and  cor- 
rected by  his  son.  All  these  circumstances  made 
Forster's  residence  in  England  by  no  means  agree« 
able,  and  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  became  so 
pressing,  that  he  was  at  one  time  in  confinement  for 
debt.  He  was,  however,  set  at  liberty  in  1780  by 
the  munificence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,.who  furnish- 
ed him  with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  creditors, 
and  established  him  at  Halle,  as  Professor  of  Natural' 
History,  and  Inspector  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 
The  year  after,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physic  in  the  university.  He  was  not  always  on  the 
most  cordial  terms  with  his  academical  colleagues, 
and  he  was  too  fond  of  accusing  them  in  his  reports 
to  his  superiors.  His  circumstances  were  also  much 
embarrassed  by  his  unfortunate  propensity  to  play, 
which  absorbed  the  whole  earnings  of  his  labour.  He, 
however,  considered  the  eighteen  years  that  he  spent 
at  Halle  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  was  much  af- 
flicted in  his  old  age  by  the  premature  death  of  his 
two  sons ;  his  health  seemed  to  be  impaired  by  his 
grief,  and  he  died  the  9th  December  1798.  Profes- 
sor Kurt  Sprengel  has  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
containing  a  just  encomium  of  his  various  talents  and 
acquirements,  though  somewhat  too  flattering  with 
regard  to  his  moral  character.  He  appears  to  have 
been  master  of  seventeen  different  languages ;  and 
he  was  as  extensively  acquainted  with  things  as  with 
words ;  being  as  much  indebted  for  his  various  know- 
ledge to  his  industrious  and  accurate  observation  of 
nature,  as  to  his  great  reading  and  his  profound  learn- 
ing. He  was  long  intimate  with  Buffon,  and  greatly 
admired  his  writings ;  and  he  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  Linn6  and  his  sbn;  the  latter  gave 
the  name  of  Forstera  to  a  new  genus  of  plants,  in 
compliment  to  the  two  botanists  who  had  discovered 
it  in  New  Zealand.  In  conversation  he  was  witty, 
but  frequently  too  satirical ;  and  his  unguarded  sal- 
lies created  him  many  enemies.  He  became  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England ;  in  February  1772  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and,  in  1775,  upon 
his  return  from  the  South  Seas,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  diploma  of  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  His  principal  publications  are  these : 
1.  Specimen  Histaria  NaturalU  rolgensis,  Ph,  2V. 
1767>  p.  Sl%  containing  a  geographical  description 
of  the  country  about  Saratof,  and  an  ample  enume- 
ration of  its  various  productions.  2.  An  Introduce 
turn  to  Minendogifj  or  an  accurate  Clatsificalion  of 
Fossils  and  Minerals,  8vo.  London,  176*8  ;  with  a 
Translation  o/ Lehman's  Halotechnia,  intended  prin- 
cipally as  a  text  book  for  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  Warrington.  8.  A  Catalogue  of  British 
Insects,  8vo.  Warrington,  1770.  4.  A  Translation 
tf  Kalm's  Travels  into  North  America,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Warrington  and  London,  1770,  1T7I-  5.  Osbeck's 
Voyage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  translated  from 
the  German  ;  msith  a  Faunula  and  Flora  Sinensis,  2 
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vols.  8m  London,  1771.    6.  A  Translation  of  Bos- 
su's  Travels  in  Louisiana,  twM  Notes,  and  a  Systemo"  ' 
tic  Catalogue  of  all  the  known  Plants  of  English  North 
America;   together,   mth   an  Abstract  of  Lofling's 
Travels,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1771.     7.  Novie  Spe- 
cits   Insectorum,    Centuria  I.  8vo.  London,  I77I ; 
consisting  chiefly  of  English  insects,  together  with 
a  few  foreign  cues,  arranged  according  to  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  with  the  adoption  of  two  genera  from 
Geoffrey.    8.  An  Account  of  the  Management  of  Carp 
in  Polish  Prussia,  Ph.  Tr.  1771,  p.  810,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington:   it  appears 
that  the  carp  is  a  kind  of  staple  commodity  of  that 
country.   9.  An  Easy  Method  of  Assaying  and  Class-* 
ing  Mineral  Substances,  mih  a  translation  q/*Schee]e's 
Experiments  on  Sparry  Fluor  Jrom  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Svoedish  Academy,  8vo.  London,  1772.     lo.  Trans' 
lation  of  Bougainville's  Voyage,  4to.  London,  I772. 
11.  Epistolae  ad  J.   D.  Michaelis,    4to.   Getting. 
1772,  containing  remarks  on  this  author's  Spicile- 
gium  Geographiae  Exterae.     12.  An  Account  of  the 
Roots  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hudson's  Bay  to  dye  Porcupines*  quillsi  Phil.  Tr. 
1772,  p.  54;  the  Galium  tinctorium,  and  Hellebo- 
rus  trifolius.      13.  An  Account  of  several  Quadru^ 
pedsfrom  Hudson's  Bay,  Phil.  Tr.  1.772;  p.  370; 
describing  a  Collection  of  Specimens  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  from  the  Factory  at  Hudson's  Bay. 
14.  An  Account  of  the  Birds  sent  from  Hudson  s  Bay, 
p.  382.     15.  An  Account  of  some  Curious  Fishes  sent 
from  Hudson's  Bay,  Phil.  Tr.  1773,  p.  149,  address- 
ed to  T.  Pennant,  Esq. :  these  papers  were  publish- 
ed during  the  author's  absence  with  Captain  Cook. 
16.  17.  He  translated  Grainger's  Travels  and  Rie- 
desel's  Travels  in  conjunction  witli  his  son,  George. 
18.  He  made  a  Catalogue  of  the  Animals  and  Plants 
represented  in  Catesby's  Carolina,  with  the  Linkean 
names.      19.  Charaderes  generum  plantarum,  quas 
in  itinere  ad  insulas  maris  australis  collegerunt  J.  R. 
et  G.  Forster,  folio,  London,  1776;  containing  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  75  new  genera.    20.  Zt- 
ber  singularisj  de  Bysso  antiquorum,  quo  ex  Mgyp* 
tia  lingua    res   vestiaria   antiquorum,   imprimis  in 
sacro    codice    occurrens    explicatur,    8vo.  London, 
1776.     The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  prove,  tliat 
the  byssus  of  the  ancients  was  cotton  and  not  fine 
linen,  in  which  the  author  succeeds  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  states,  that  all  the  cloths  enveloping 
the  mummies,  that  he  has  been  able  to  examine,  are 
uniformly  cotton.     In  his  Egyptian  etymologies  he 
is  learned  and  ingenious,  but,  like  almost  all  other 
Egyptian  etymologists,  extremely  precipitate.     21. 
Observations,  made  during  a  Voyage  Bound  the  World, 
on  Physical  Geography,  Natural  History,  and  Ethic 
Philosophy,  especially  on  the  Earth  and  its  Strata, 
Water,  and  the  Ocean,  the  Atmosphere,  the  Changes 
of  the  Globe  J  Organic  Bodies,  and  the  Human  Species, 
4to.  London,  1773.     This  highly  interesting  work 
was  published  by  subscription :  a  French  translation 
of  it  was  added  as  a  5th  volume  to  that  of  Cook's 
Voyage,  4to.  Paris,  1778.     22.  Description  of  the 
Yerbua  Capensis,  Swed.  Trans.  I778f  p.  108.     S3. 
Translation  of  Von  Troii's  Letters  on  Iceland,  8vo. 
London,  1780.     24,  On  Buffon's  Epochs  of  Nature, 
Gotting.  Mag.  1780, 1,  i.  p.  140.  25.    On  the  Tiger 
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F«M«.     Cat  of  the  Cape,  PhiL  Tr.  1781,  p.  1  :  Uie  Felis 
^^^^^^•^  Capcniiy  found  from  Congo  to  the  Cape,  and  capa^ 
ble  of  being  tamed  like  a  cat.     26.  Historia  Apten' 
odjia^  Commentate  GotL  Vol.  III.  p.  121,  the  pen- 
guin, a  gciiuj  peculiar  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
^7-  Z^Cf'o^in  l/idica.Selecta^hBiin  and  German,  foL 
Halle,   1781,  4Co.  London,  1790;  2d  edit.  Halle, 
1795.     28.  Account  of  a  New  Insect,  Naturforscher, 
Vol.  XVILp.  206,  Halle,  1782;  a  species  of  can- 
cer.    29.  A  Picture  of  England  for  1780,  continued 
to  178J,  8vo,  1784.     German,  8vo.     Dessau,  1784, 
giving  some  amusing  particulars  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal public  characters  at  the  time  of  the  American 
war,  but  frequently  satirical,  and  sometimes  unjust. 
30.  Essays  on  Moral  and  Phi/sical  Geography,  3  vols. 
8to.  Leipsic,  1781,  1783;  continued  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Matthias  Sprengel.     31.  A  Collection  of  Me* 
moirt  relating  to  Domestic  Economy  and  Technology, 
8vo.  Halle,  1784.     32.  On  the  AlCafross,  Mem.  Sav. 
ttr.  Vol.  X*  p.  563;  the  Dioniedea.      S3.  History 
of  Discoveries  and  Voyages  in  the  Norths  8vo.  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  1784,  English,  London,  1786,  Fr. 
Paris,  1788;  containing  a  roost  extensive  and  ela- 
borate collection  of  relations  of  all  the  attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  explore  the  Arctic  regions.     34. 
Project  fur  abolishing  Mendicity,  especially  at  Halle, 
&V0.  Halle,  1786.     35.  Enchiridion  Historia  Natu* 
raii  inserviens,  8vo.  Halle,  1 788 ;  an  extremely  use- 
ful collection  of  definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in 
the  description  of  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  plants, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Philosophia  Botanica  of 
Linn^ ;  it  is  dedicated  to  his  son  George,  by  whose 
infantine  curiosity  he  was  first  impelled  to  the  study 
of  natural  history;  and  it  was  chiefly  arranged  dur- 
ing the  leisure  hours  of  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
36.  A  Memoir  on  the  Badjar  Cit,  Mem.  Acad.  BerL 
1788,  1789,  p.  90 :  the  Manis  pentadactylus.     37* 
Magazine  of  Modern  Voyages  and  Travels,  translate 
ed  from  various  languages,  with  remarks j  1 6  vols. 
Svo.'Halle,  1790,  1798.     38.  An  edition  of  Bergius 
fiber  die  Leckereyen,  a  work  on  diet,  with  notes  by 
Forster,  Kurt,  and  Sprengel,   2  vols.  Svo.    Halle, 
1792.     39.  A  Letter  to  Schreber  on  the  Persea, 
MagazinfurdieBoianik,  Vol.  V.  p.  234.  40.  Onoma* 
tologia  nova  systematis  oryctognosia  vocabulis  Latinis 
expressa,  folio,  Hal.  1795,  1  page.     41.  Observations 
*  and  Truths  united  to  Probabilities,  or  Materials  for 

a  new  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  8vo.  Leip- 
zig* 1798:  one  of  the  last  of  our  author's  publica- 
tions, which  is  considered  as  a  good  elementary 
work  on  geology. 

(Sprengel's  Memoir^  Eyries  in  Biographie  Univer' 
selle.  Vol.  XV.  8vo.  Paris,  1816.  Aikin's  General 
Biography,  Vol.  IV.  4to.  London,  1803.  Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  XIIL  Svo.  London, 
1814.)  N.  A. 

FORSTER  (JoHv  George  Adam),  commonly 
called  Geobgs,  a  distinguished  naturalist  and  cir- 
cumnavigator, son  of  John  Reinhold  Forster,  was 
born  at  Dantzic  in  1754,  and  enjoyed,  in  his  earliest 
youth,  the  advantage  of  his  (atlier's  assiduous  and 
affectionate  instructions,  by  which  he  profited  so  ra« 
pidly,  that  he  was  capable,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
when  he  went  with  his  father  into  Russia,  of  ascer- 
taining the  species  of  a  plant,  by  comparing  it  with 
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the  Ltnnean  description.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
at  a  school  in  Petersburg.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Lon-  ^< 
don,  he  was  at  first  placed  in  a  merchant's  counting- 
house,  but  soon  found  his  health  unequal  to  the  em- 
ployment, and  followed  his  father  to  Warrington, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  academy  with 
so  much  application,  that  he  became  perfect  master 
of  the  English  language,  and  otherwise  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the 
vigour  of  his  imagination  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
assisted  his  father  in  giving  lessons  in  French,  and 
in  completing  a  variety  of  tranblations  of  voyages  and 
travels.  He  also  accompanied  his  father,  together 
with  Sparrman,  in  the  arduous  engagement  of  ma- 
king all  kinds  of  physical  observations  in  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe,  and  he  was  particularly  em* 
ployed  in  delineating  the  various  objects  of  natural 
history  which  were  discovered.  After  his  return  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  he 
soon  quitted  England  to  settle  at  Paris.  In  1779, 
however,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Cassel;  and,  in  1784,  he  was  nominated  to 
a  similar  situation  in  the  University  of  Wilna,  where 
he  took  a  degree  of  doctor  of  physic ;  but  h»  found 
little  satisfaction  in  residing  among  a  people  so  im- 
perfectly civilized.  The  Empress  of  Russia  had  en- 
gaged him  to  take  an  important  part  in  a  new  voyage 
of  discovery  which  she  meditated ;  but  the  design 
was  abandoned  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  the  Turks.  He  was  next  invited  by  the  Elector 
of  Mentz  to  accept  the  appointment  of  President  of 
the  University,  newly  estfd)lished  in  that  city,  and  he 
was  residing  there  at  the  time  that  the  French  army 
entered  it.  Being  a  declared  'republican  in  his  poli' 
tical  principles,  he  was  dispatched  as  an  envoy  to 
Paris,  to  solicit  the  incorporation  of  Mentz  with  the 
French  Republic ;  but  during  his  absence^  the  Prus- 
sian troops  retook  the  city,  and  he  lost  the  whole  of 
his  property,  including  his  numerous  manuscripts. 
He  had  married  a  Miss  Theresa  Hayne,  and  had  one 
daughter  ad  early  as  1788;  but,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, his  wife's  conduct  gave  him  great  reason  for  un- 
easiness, and  though  he  affected  to  despise  what  he 
called  the  prejudices  of  social  life,  and  to  excuse  her 
infideiitVf  and  even  attempted  to  facilitate  her  union 
with  a  more  favoured  admirer,  still  the  affjv  in  reali- 
ty affected  him  deeply,  and  he  resolved  once  more 
to  leave  Europe,  as  if  in  search  of  the  waters  of  ob- 
livion ;  he  was  actually  preparing  for  a  voyage  to 
Tibet,  when  his  health  was  subdued  by  the  ravages 
of  a  scorbutic  disorder,  and  he  died  on  the  13th  Fe- 
bruary 1792.  Besides  the  assistance  which  he  ren- 
dered his  father  in  many  of  his  literary  undertakings, 
he  was  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  separate  pub- 
lications under  his  own  name. 

1.  A  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Ship  Resolution,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Cook,  during  the  years  1772, 177S>  177*i  and 
1775,  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1777-  In  German,  2 
vols.  4to.  Beriin,  177^1780;  S  vols.  8vo.  1784. 
The  style  of  this  work  is  rather  more  animated  and 
poeticfd  than  that  of  the  official  account  of  the  voyage; 
the  second  volume  is  considered  as  the  best  written, 
and  the  freest  from  affectation  and  false  sentiment. 
2.  Mr  WaleSi  the  astronomer  of  the  expedition,  pub- 
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Pouter,  lished  some  remarks  on  the  work,  which  occasioned 
.^v*^^  a  Reply  to  Mr  Wales's  Remarh,  8vo.  London,  1778f 
in  which  the  author  declares,  that  his  father  had  no 
concern  whatever  in  the  book*  but  admits  that  he  had 
committed  some  Cew  inaccuracies.  9.  A  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  4to.  London,  1779«  *•  His 
Answer  to  the  Authors  of  the  Literary  Journal  of 
Gottingen  exhibits  considerable  warmth  of  language, 
but  candidly  admits  some  errors :  it  excited  some 
further  animadversions  from  Professor  Meiners,  who 
declared  himself  the  author  of  (he  criticisms.  5.  In 
1787,  he  published  at  Berlin,  in  ^to,  A  Translation 
o/*  Captain  Cook's  Third  Voyage^  performed  in  177^- 
1780,  with  an  introduction  and  other  additions.  6. 
A  Description  of  the  Gentianasaxosa*  Swedish  Trans, 
)777,  p.  183.  7-  Life  of  Dr  Dodd,  8vo.  Berlin, 
1779.  8.  Preface  to  Sparrman's  Travels^  8vo.  Ber- 
lin, 1784.  9.  He  undertook,  together  with  Profes- 
sor Lichtenberg,  the  publication  of  the  Gottingen 
Magazine,  which  was  continued  from  1780  to  1785,. 
and  published  in  it,  among  other  essays,  A  Descrip' 
tion  of  the  Red  Creeper,  or  Certhia  coccinea  of  O- 
tohyhee,  I.  vi.  p.  346.  10.  Experiments  with  Vital 
Air,  Vol.  III.  ii.  p.  281 ;  examining  its  effects  on 
glow-worms.  II.  A  Decad  of  New  Plants.  N.  Act. 
Upsal.  Vol.  III.  1780,  p.  171.  12.  On  Pygmies, 
Hessiche  Beytrage.  Vol.  I.  p.  1,  1785.  13.  His- 
tory and  Description  of  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree,  p.  208, 
384;  also  separately,  4to.  Cassel,  1784.  14.  Flo* 
rula  Insularum  Australium  Prodromus,  8vo.  Got- 
tingen, 1786*  15.  Fasciculus  Plantarum  Magellan 
nicarum,  Commentate  Soc.  Gott.  Vol.  IX.  p.  13.  16. 
Plant (B  Atlantic^,  p.  46.  17.  Miscellanies,  or  Es* 
says  on  Moral  and  Physical  Geography,  Natural  His' 
tory,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  6  vols.  8vo.  Leipsic 
and  Berlin,  1789-1797;  the  two  last  volumes  are 
posthumous,  and  chiefly  of  a  political  nature.  18. 
Picture  oftheLovaer  Rhine,  Brabant,  Flanders,  HoU 
land,  England,  and  France,  taken  in  the  year  1790, 
3  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1791-1794.  Dutch,  Haarlem, 
1792,  1793.  French,  called  Voyage  Philosophique, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1795, 17-96.  This  work  contains 
many  interesting  remarks  on  manners  and  on  the  arts, 
showing  that  the  author  possessed  very  extensive  in- 
formation, as  well  as  originality  of  talent ;  but  there 
is  too  much  affectation  of  sentiment,  and  an  injudi- 
cious display  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain.  I9.  His- 
torical  Remembrances  of  the  Year  1790,  8vo.  Ber- 
lin, 1793.  There  are  also  several  political  pam- 
phlets of  a  temporary  nature,  which  could  add  little 
or  nothing  to  their  author's  fame ;  and  a  few  scattered 
memoirs  in  different  periodical  publications.  He  was 
also  concerned  in  the  Collection  of  Voyages,  publish- 
ed by  Professor  Sprengel ;  and,  together  with  Pallas 
and  others,  in  an  edition  of  Martini's  Dictionary  of 
Natural  Hietory.  Indeed,  his  life,  though  short,  was 
one  continued  scene  of  literary  activity;  but  his  ap* 
plication  to  the  labour  of  compilation  was  too  unre- 
mitting to  allow  him  to  concentrate  tlie  whole  force 
of  his  mind  on  the  performance  of  any  one  great  ori* 
ginal  work  of  genius.  The  Sketches  of  the  Mytholo' 
gy  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos  were  written  by  an- 
other author  of  the  same  name. 

{Life  by  Pougens.    J.  R.  Forster  in  Jacobi's  An* 
nals,  and  tn  the  Dedication  of  his  Enchiridion*  Eyries 
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inBiographie  UniverseUe,  Vol.XV.8vo.  Paris,  18^6. 
Aikin's  General  Biography,  Vol.  IV.  4to.  London, 
1808.  Cha}meT8*8BiographicalDictionary,  VoLXIIL 
8vo.     London,  1814.;  (m.  e.) 

FOURCROY  (Antony  Francis  de),  a  celebrat- 
ed chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Paris  15th  June 
1755,  was  the  son  of  John  Michael  de  Fourcroy, 
by  his  marriage  with  Jane  Laugier.  His  family  had 
been  long  established  in  the  capital ;  several  of  them 
had  been  distinguished  at  the  Bar,  and  Fourcroy  de 
Ramceourt  was  well  known  as  an  engineer  of  con- 
siderable talent,  and  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

His  father  was  an  apothecary,  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  a  great 
sufierer  by  the  abolition  of  places  of  this  kind,  which 
was  procured  by  the  corporation  of  apothecaries^ 
some  time  before  the  revolution.  Young  Fourcroy 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  Harcourt,  but  made  no 
progress  in  his  learning  there,  and  underwent  great 
hardships  from  the  cruelty  of  an  unjust  master.  He 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  subsist  by  his  labour  in 
copying,  and  by  taking  pupils  as  a  writing  master. 
He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  the  patronage  and  as« 
sistance  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
his  father,  and  under  whose  auspices  he  resolved  to 
study  physic,  obtainmg  his  support  in  the  meantime 
by  giving  his  assistance  to  richer  persons  than  him- 
self in  their  literary  labours,  and  by  a  few  transla* 
tions,  for  which  he  was  very  ill  paid.  When  he  had 
gone  through  the  regular  course  of  study,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  a  gratuitous  diploma,  upon  a  foun« 
dation  established  by  Dr  Diest ;  but  be  failed  of  suc- 
cess from  a  party  quarrel.  His  own  party,  however, 
which  was  that  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  indemnified  him 
for  the  lossy  by  making  a  collection  to  discharge  the 
fees,  amounting  to  about  L.  250 ;  but  the  highest 
degree,  that  of  Doctor  Regent,  was  still  refused  him, 
and  he  was  therefore  incapable  of  holding  a  Profes- 
sorship under  the  Parisian  Faculty  of  Physic.  He 
resolved  to  apply  himself  to  science  as  the  readiest 
way  of  acquiring  medical  reputation,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  little  known,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  as 
a  practical  physician.  The  determination,  however, 
like  that  of  the  countryman  in  the  fable,  was  still  a 
beneficial  one,  and  though  he  failed  of  discovering 
the  golden  treasure  for  which  he  dug,  he  profited  by 
the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  abund- 
ant fruits  which  it  bore  him. 

In  natural  history  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
a  pupil  worthy  of  Geoffroy,  by  an  entomological 
publication ;  in  anatomy,  by  his  description  of  the 
tendons  and  their  sheaths,  which  appears  to  have 
procured  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1 785 ;  he  stood  at  first  in  the  capacity  of  an  ana- 
tomist, though  he  was  afterward  removed  to  the  sec- 
tion of  chemistry.  His  favourite  pursuit,  however, 
from  the  beginning,  was  cl\emistry,  and  in  this  he  de- 
rived considerable  assistance  from  Bucquet,  who  was 
then  a  professor  in  great  esteem  ;  and  having  once  un- 
dertaken to  deliver  a  lecture  in  his  place,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  temporary  indisposition  of  Bucquet,  though 
wholly  unprepared,  he  found  himself  capable  of 
speaking  for  two  hours  with  great  fluency,  to  the 
delight  and  astonishment  of  his  audience.   The  re- 
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p^SAiTso  of  Bucqaet  was  soon  transferred  to  Four- 
cm^j  and  he  was  enabled,  bj  an  advantageous  mar* 
risce,  to  purchase  the  apparatus  of  his  predecessor, 
i;^c  u>  s^jcceed  to  his  lecture;. 

In  17^  on  the  death  of  Macquer,  then  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Garden,  the  Count  de 
Bos  an  fourid  the  claims  of  Fourcroy  so  strong,  that 
he  thought  it  right  to  appoint  him  to  the  vacant  chair, 
though  no  less  a  chemist  than  Lavoiser  was  a  rival 
candidate ;  the  competition  not  being  wholly  de- 
cided either  by  talent  or  by  depth  of  learning,  but 
probably,  in  great  measure,  by  the  reputation  in  the 
art  of  teaching  which  Fourcroy  had  already  acquir- 
ed. His  success  in  this  new  situation  was  brilliant 
and  universal ;  and  he  continued  for  twenty  five  years 
to  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  a  numerous  audience 
by  his  eloquence,  and  by  tlie  perspicuity  of  his  mode 
of  explaixiiog  some  of  the  most  important  novelties 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  any  age.  The  science 
which  be  taught  was  then  making  its  most  rapid  pro* 
grestf.  It  was  then  that  Bergman  and  Scheele  had 
introduced  into  analytical  chemistry  a  precision  al- 
most geometrical ;  that  Priestley  had  discovered  the 
aerif'^nn  elements  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world ; 
that  Black  and  WiJcke  had  methodised  the  pheno- 
mena of  beat ;  that  Cavendish  had  discovered  the 
compo^feition  of  water  and  of  the  nitric  acid ;  that 
Mor.ge  had  repeated  and  extended  his  experiments; 
and  that  Lavoisier  had  reduced  the  whole  of  che- 
mistry to  a  unifonn  system,  which^  though  founded 
OD  a  generalisation  somewhat  too  hasty,  has  stUl 
been  of  important  service  to  the  science,  by  con« 
centrating  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  reason- 
er  on  various  classes  of  phenomena,  which  could 
not  so  easily  have  been  comprehended  in  one  view, 
without  the  aid  of  some  such  hypothesis.  Mr 
De  Fourcroy  was  particularly  happy  in  his  tact  of 
perceiving,  whether  or  no  all  his  audience  were 
fuiiy  in  possession  of  the  ideas  he  wished  to  com- 
mufiicate  to  them,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  ex- 
plaining himself,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
said  enough.  His  manner  was  energetic,  and  such 
as  an  Englishman  might  perhaps  have  thought  poipp« 
ous  and  aifected  ;  but  we  must  recollect,  that  there 
is  no  fixed  standard  of  propriety  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  that,  as  the  common  conversation  of  the  French 
is  naturally  accompanied  with  more  of  emphasis  and 
gesture  than  our  own,  it  b  very  possible,  that  with- 
out any  greater  proportional  exaggeration  than  is  in- 
troduced in  similar  cases  in  Great  Britain,  an  actor, 
a  lecturer,  or  a  preacher,  may  exhibit  what  to  us 
would  appear  a  caricature,  while  it  only  afiects  his 
own  countrymen  as  a  natural,  though  impressive, 
style  of  public  speaking.  The  chemical  amphitheatre 
of  the  Public  Garden  was  crowded  by  students  from 
all  countries,  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
some  prompted  to  visit  Paris  by  their  own  love  of 
learning  only,  some  assisted  in  their  pursuits  by  their 
respective  governments ;  and  it  was  twice  in  succes- 
sion necessary  to  provide  more  extensive  accommo- 
dations for  the  overflowing  numbers  that  sought  for 
admittance. 

Mr  De  Fourcroy's  political  life,  though  not  unsuc- 
cessful, seems  to  have  contributed  less  materially  to 
his  happiness,  than  his  scientific  career.    He  was 
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chosen  a  supplementary  member  of  the  National 
Conventioo,  and  entered  on  the  functioos  of  the  of-  ^ 
fice  in  the  dreadful  period  of  1793.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  wisdom  to  refrain  from  employing  the  elo- 
quence that  he  possessed  under  circumstances  so 
dangerous,  and  he  almost  entirely  confined  his  exer- 
tions to  some  attempts  to  soften  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
the  times.  Daroet  was  one  of  the  destineid  victims 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  save ;  but  he  soon 
found  it  too  dangerous  to  persist  in  such  interferen- 
ces. Mr  Cuvier,  however,  very  fully  acquits  him  of 
any  approbation  of  the  judicial  murders  that  were 
committed,  and  of  any  connivance  at  such  proceed- 
ings as  it  might  have  been  possible  for  him  to  avert ; 
declaring,  that  if,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  he  could 
have  discovered  that  there  was  the  least  foundation 
for  charging  him  with  having  been  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  his  great  rival  Lavoisier,  no  consideration  oo 
earth  could  have  induced  him  to  become  the  biogrm- 
pher  of  a  person  ui  contemptible.  It  was  at  a  later 
period,  that  Fourcroy  acquired  some  little  influence 
as  a  director  of  the  public  instruction ;  and  in  thtf 
capacity  he  had  great  scope  for  the  exertion  of  his 
talents,  in  the  re-establiBhment  of  the  many  public 
institutions  connected  with  science,  which  the  mad- 
ness of  the  revolution  had  destroyed.  The  EaJU  de 
JMddecine  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  restored,  but 
the  name  of  M^ecin  seeming  to  carry  with  it  too 
much  of  respect  and  authority  for  the  levelling  spirit 
of  the  day,  the  new  institution  was  at  first  called 
Ecole  de  Samite.  M.  de  Fourcroy  was  also  very  es- 
sentially concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  EaJe 
Pol  if  technique^  as  well  as  of  the  central  school  of 
the  departments,  and  of  the  formal  schools  of  Paris ; 
nor  was  he  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the  Institute^  which  was  at  first  intended  to 
be  as  much  immediately  subservient  to  public  in- 
struction, as  to  making  known  the  results  of  private 
study.  He  had  also  considerable  influence  in  obtain- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  law,  calculated  greatly  to  lad- 
liute  the  formation  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  Histmy 
of  a  magnificent  extent.  If,  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
objects,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  forget  the  dignity 
of  language  most  appropriate  to  his  subject,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  he  lived  in  times  when  thedioice 
of  expressions  was  by  no  means  at  the  option  of  the 
speaker.  He  was  once  denounced  by  the  Jacobins, 
merely  for  his  silence  in  the  Assembly ;  but  he  ex- 
cused himself,  by  pleading  the  absolute  neoessity  of 
applying  himself  to  chemical  pursuits  for  the  support 
of  his  family. 

In  1798  his  duties  as  a  senator  were  terminatcdv 
but  he.  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state  under  the  €on> 
sular  government,  and  again  employed  in  the  departs 
ment  of  public  instruction,  with  less  liberty  to  porw 
sue  his  own  ideas  than  before,  but  with,  more  dSeO' 
tual  means  of  attaining  the  objects  of  his  appoint" 
ment.  » In  this  capacity  he  directed,  in  the  coone 
of  five  years,  the  establishment  of  12  schoob  of  law, 
and  of  more  than  30  lyceums,  now  called  Royal  Col* 
leges,  and  300  elementary  schoob;  exhibiting,  in 
the  performance  of  this  laborious  duty,  the  grestest 
possible  judgment  and  attention,  in  overcoming  the 
local  difficulties  which  perpetuallv  occurred  in  the 
details  of  the  undertaking,  and  depending  on 
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Fourcroy.  but  himself  for  the  whole  of  the  required  arrange- 
ments :  he  conducted  himself  with  great  impartiali- 
ty in  his  choice  of  tlie  persons  to  be  employed^ 
though  he  sometimes  found  himself  obliged  to  pay  a 
certain  degree  of  deference  to  the  arbitrary  power 
under  which  he  actedj  or  even  to  his  own  political 
connexions.  Remembering  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  himself  encountered  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  he  was  particularly  kind  and  benevolent  in 
his  intercourse  with  those  young  men,  to  whom  he 
was  the  dispenser  of  the  public  munificence^  in  ad« 
mitting  them  to  a  gratuitous  education. 

The  great  number  and  extent  of  Mr  de  Fourcroy's 
scientific  labours  may  be  considered  as  paramount 
to  a  more  immediate  participation,  in  the  discovery 
of  some  of  the  new  facts^  which  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  science  of  chemistry.  His  ideas  were,  how- 
ever,  often  rather  enlarged  than  profound^  and  he 
was  not  uncommonly  somewhat  too  precipitate  in 
his  conclusions  ;  but  he  was  generally  methodical  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  his  researches,  and  clear  in 
relating  their  results.  His  pursuits  and  projects 
were  sometimes  varied  a  little  capriciously,  though 
he  prosecuted  them  all  with  equal  warmth  and  equal 
eloquence.  He  was  too  much  the  slave  of  public 
opinion  for  his  own  comfort,  and  even  the  slightest 
expression  of  censure  that  occurred  in  private  so-i 
ciety,  or  the  most  unimportant  criticism  that  appear- 
ed in  a  periodical  work,  became  a  heavy  misfortune 
to  him,  and  deprived  him  of  his  tranquillity  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  But  the  desire  of  universal  appro- 
bation acted  upon  him  as  a  strong  incentive  to  con- 
tinued exertion  ;  and  among  all  his  political  and  his 
official  labours,  he  continued  his  experiments,  his 
memoirs^  and  his  lectures,  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  if  they  had  constituted  his  whole  occupation. 
His  nerves  seem  ultimately  to  have  suffered  by 
his  unremitting  application,  and  he  became  subject 
to  palpitations,  which,  as  he  was  well  aware,  render- 
ed the  duration  of  his  life  extremely  precarious. 
At  last,  on  the  l6th  December  1809,  at  the  age  of 
54,  as  he  was  signing  some  dispatches,  he  exclaimed 
suddenly,  ^*  I  am  dead ;"  and  his  words  were  true. 
It  happened,  that  on  that  day  his  family  were  about 
to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  an  annilrersary, 
in  which  they  were  particularly  interested ;  the  as- 
sembly actually  met,  though  only  to  mourn  his  loss : 
and  their  disappointment  was  rendered  the  greater, 
upon  the  receipt  of  some  distinguished  marks  of  the 
imperial  favour,  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  to  his  spirits  or  to  his  health,  but  which  would 
have  been  of  the  more  value  to  him,  as  he  bad  be- 
fore been  passed  over,  when  some  of  his  coUegues 
had  received  considerable  gratifications.  He  had, 
however,  been  made  a  Count  of  the  Empire,  and  a 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  addition  to 
his  various  literary  and  scientific  titles ;  and  he  must 
have  had  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that 
he  had  been  of  use  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
by  his  experiments  and  his  writings  ;  to  his  country 
by  the  public  institutions  which  he  had  established ; 
and  to  many  deserving  individuals  by  the  benefits 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  them,  without  the  re- 
morse of  having  done  injury  to  any  one. 
He  led  a  son  by  his  first  marriage  with  Mile  Bet- 
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tinger,  the  Count  de  Fourcroy,  an  officer  of  artillery,  Fourcroy 
who  was  aflerwards  killed  in  the  campaign  of  1813 
in  Saxony,  and  a  daughter.  Mad.  Foucaud.  By  his 
second  marriage,  with  Mad.  Belleville,  the  widow  of 
M.  de  Wailly,  he  had  no  children.  His  two  maiden 
sisters  also  survived  him,  by  no  means  in  a  state  of 
affluence,  and  they  received  great  kindness  from  his 
friend  and  assistant  Mr  Vauquelin.  His  place  at 
the  Institute  was  very  ably  filled  by  Mr  Thenard ; 
Mr  Laugier  succeeded  him  at  the  Museum,  and  Mr 
Gay  Lussac  at  the  Ecok  Polytechnique. 

The  chief  of  Mr  de  Fourcroy's  separate  publica* 
tions  are,  1.  Essai  sur  les  maladies  des  artisans,  12. 
Paris,  1777>  translated  from  Ramazzini.  2.  Analyse 
ckimique  de  I'eau  sulfureuse  d^Enghien^  par  Fourcroy 
et  Laporte,  8vo,  1778,  applying  the  recent  discoveries 
on  the  nature  of  gases  to  the  contents  of  this  water. 
3.  Legons  SlSmentaires  d'histoire  natureUe  et  de  ckimU9 
2  vols.  8vo.  1782.  5  volsSvo.  1789,  1794;  aflerwards 
translated  by  Nicholson.  4.  MSmoires  et  observations 
de  chimie»  8ve.l784;  a  collection  of  memoirs  intended 
as  a  sequel  to  the  elements;  most  of  them  had  been 
read  to  the  academy  before  the  author  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  destined  for  the  MSmoires  des  Savans  Etran* 
gers  ;  they  relate  to  the  metallic  carbonates,  to  de- 
tonations, to  tests  for  water,  to  combustions  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen,  and  to  the  properties  of  several 
saline  and  metallic  substances,  with  a  useful  intro^ 
duction  on  the  mode  of  conducting  chemical  expe- 
riments. 5.  An  edition  of  the  Entomologia  Parisi^ 
ensis  ofGeqffroy.  2  vols.  12mo.  1780 ;  extracted  from 
Geoffrey's  larger  work,,  with  the  addition  of  250 
new  species.  6.  VAri  de  connaitre  et  (^employer  les 
midicamens  dans  les  maladies.  2  vols.  Svo.  1785.  ?• 
MSthode  de  nomenclature  ckimique^  par  de  Morveaut 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  et  de  Fourcrov.  Svo.  1787.  8. 
Essai  sur  le  phlogistique  et  ks  acides.  8vo.  t788 ; 
from  the  English  of  Kirwan.  9.  La  MSdecine  (dairfe 
par  les  sciences  physiques,  4  vols.  Svo.  1791>  1792 ;  a 
collection  of  papers,  with  some  original  essays  by  the 
editor.  10.  PhUosophie  ckimique^  ou  vSritesJonda* 
mentalesde  la  chimie  modeme.  1792,  1796,  1800. 
Reviewed  by  Deyeux,  Ann.  Ch.  L VI. ;  a  work  which 
has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, including  modem  Greek.  1 1.  Procedes  pour 
extraire  la^  sonde  du  set  marin,  4to.  1795.  12.  Systtme 
de  connaisances  chimiques.  10  vols.  Svo.  5  vob.  4to. 
1800.  This  vast  collection  of  chemical  information 
was  written  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  months,  during  an  interval  of  leisure  from 
public  business.  Rev.  Ann.  Ch.  XXXVI.  XXXVIL 
Translated  by  Nicholson.  15.  Tableaux  synoptiques 
de  chimie.  foho,  1800,  1805.  14.  AbregS  de  chimie^ 
pour  V usage  des  S'coles  vStSrinaires.  15.  Chimie 
pour  les  Dames,  in  the  Bibliothique  des  Dames. 

Besides  his  separate  works,  Mr  de  Fourcroy  was 
the  author  of  more  than  I60  Memoirs,  printed  in  dif- 
ferent publications,  the  principal  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  enumerate  in  a  very  cursory  manner, 
adding  a  few  of  Dr  Thomson's  able  criticisms  on  the 
respective  articles.  The  most  important  of  his  later 
researches  were  published  jointly  in  his  own  nama 
and  in  that  of  his  pupil  Vauquelin;  and  it  h  sup- 
posed that  the  processes  were  generally  conducted 
and  often  suggested  by  Vauquelin,  but  that  the  in» 
yy 
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FouTcroy.  vestigations  were  set  on  foot  and  directed,  and  the 
'results  described  and  methodized,  with  inferences 
and  theoretical  reasoning,  by  Fourcroy. 

16.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  we 
find  an  Anatomical  history  of  the  tendons  and  their 
mucous  capsuks,  1785,  1786,  1787.  17.  On  the 
smoking  oil  of  vitriol  of  Saxony^  and  the  concrete  salt 
obtained  from  it,  1785:  modifications  of  the  sulfur- 
ous  acid.  IS.  On  hepatic  gas,  1786.  19.  Report  on 
a  sand  from  Peru  containing  copper*  20.  On  azote, 
and  its  production  in  animals,  1787.  21.  Q»  detect- 
ing lead  in  wines,  1787.  22.  On  combustions  in  the 
oxymuriatic  acid,  1788.  23.  On  metals  precipitated 
bv  ammonia,  1788.  2-i.  Experiments  on  animal  sub- 
stances made  at  the  Lyceum,  1789*  25.  On  a  liver 
changed  by  putrefaction,  1789,  26.  On  the  colours 
derived  ^  vegetables  from  oxygen,  1789.  27.  On 
an  ore  ofUadJrwn  Roziers,  1789.  28.  On  the  suU 
faie  of  mercury,  and  on  triple  ammoniacal  salts,  1790. 
29.  On  the  formation  <f  the  nitric  acid  by  the  action 
of  the  oxyd  of  mercury  on  ammonia,  1790.  SO.  On 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  close  vessels,  by  Four- 
croy, Vauquelin,  and  S^guin,  1790.  81.  Ow  barka 
and  strontia,  Mem.  Inst.  Vol.  XL  1797-  82.  On 
phosphate  of  lime  and  on  phosphorus,  lb.  S3.  On  the 
urinary  secretion  in  horses  and  in  the  human  subject, 
lb.  S4*-S6.  On  urinary  calculi,  with  two  more  memoirs 
on  the  secretion,  IV.  1808.  S7.  On  the  nitrous  oxyd, 
by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin  and  Thenard,  VI.  1806. 
S8.  On  cow*s  mili,  lb.  39.  On  the  guano,  used  as  a 
manure  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  lb.  40.  On  ta- 
baslieer,  lb.  41.  On  the  chemical  nature  qf  carious 
fvheat,  lb.;  the  change  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
an  alteration  and  depravation  of  the  gluten.  42.  On 
a  detoAating  substance  obtained  from  indigo,  lb.  4S« 
On  animal  substances  treated  by  nitric  acid^  lb.  44. 
45.  Two  memoirs  on  vrude  pUUina  and  a  new  metal 
found  with  it.  46.  On  the  ^ects  tf  germination  and 
fermentation  an  com  and  pulse,  VII.  1801.  47-  In 
the  Memoirs  qf  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  for 
1782-3*4,  Par.  17879  we  find  a  valuable  memoir  On 
the  Muriate  qfLime,  p.  267>  which  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  in  auch 
cases  as  had  usually  been  benefited  by  sea  water. 
48.  On  morbid  changes  in  some  of  the  Animal 
Fluids,  p.  488.  49.  On  the  nature  of  muscular 
fibres,  and  on  the  seat  of  irritability  ;  showing  the 
analogy  of  muscular  fibre  to  the  coagulable  lymph 
of  the  blood,  and  observing  that  Bonleu  had  very 
properly  called  the  blood  a  fluid  muscle. 

Many  of  these  earlier  papers  have  also  been  print- 
ed in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  but  they  are  sometimes 
altered,  und  they  are  mixed  with  others,  which  are 
original.  50.  On  Azote,  (20),  Vol.  I.  (1789)-  This 
memoir  exhibits  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
author's  accuracy ;  for  he  asserts  in  it  tl\at  pure  azote 
turns  vegetable  blues  to  greeii>  and  that  k  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  low  heat,  from  the  oxyd  of 
manganese.  51.  On  the  gas  in  the  air  vessels  of  the 
carp,  52.  On  a  morbid  change  in  the  blood,  lb. ; 
exuding  from  the  face.  53.  On  detecting  lead  in 
wine  (21)  lb.  54,  55.  On  two  ores  of  lead,  II.; 
containing  the  arseniate  and  the  phosphate.  56.  On 
the  action  qf  oxyds  on  ammonia,  lb. ;  particularly 
those  of  manganese^  mercury,  and  tin.  57.  On  the 
salts   qf  magnesia,  lb.     58.    On   a  change  in  the 
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liver  after  death,  (25),  III.    59'  On  bUiaru  calculi,   Fouwroy. 
lb. ;  describing  the  adipocere  of^  these  substances.  «^*>/^^ 

60.  On  the  albumen  qf  vegetables,  lb.  more  proper* 
ly  distinguished  by  Proust  under  the  name  of  gluten. 

61.  On  the  carbor.ate  qf  barita  of  Alston  Moor, 
IV.  62.  On  the  medical  properties  of  oxygen,  lb. 
63.  On  the  triple  salts  ^  ammonia  and  magnesia, 
lb. ;  an  elaborate  and  interesting  paper.  84.  On 
combustions  in  bicymuriatic  acid  gas,  lb.  65.  On 
the  effect  of  oxygen  in  colouring  vegetables,  and  on 
the  preparation  of  solid  pigments,  V.  66.  On  the 
changes  observed  iu  the  cemetery  qf  the  Innocens^  lb* 
Fourcroy  had  been  appointed,  together  with  Thou« 
ret,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  these  remains  to 
a  remoter  spot,  and  observed  that  the  muscular  parts 
were  oflen  slowly  changed  into  a  substance  nearly 
resembling  spermaceti.  67.  On  a  black  sand  from 
St  Domingo,  VI.  68.  On  the  water  of  Enghien,  (2). 
lb.  69.  Discoveries  in  animal  and  vegetable  che* 
mistry,  lb.  70.  On  the  formation  of  the  nitric 
acid  from  the  action  qf  the  oxyd  of  mercury  on 
ammonia,  (29).  lb.  71.  On  the  cuuure  qf  doves 
in  the  Isle  qf  Bourbon,  VII.  72.  Experiments  on 
animal  substances^  made  at  the  Lyceum,  in  1790^ 
(24).  lb.      73.    Second  memoir  on  the  substances 

found  in  the  cemetery.  74.  On  the  cinchona  qf  St 
DomingOy  VIII.  X. ;  a  very  valuable  analysis  of  a 
species  of  bark  o£Bcial1y  referred  to  his  examination* 

75.  On  the   combustion   qf  hydrogen,  (30).  VlII* 

76.  Report  on  Loyser*s  art  de  la  verrerie,  IX.  77^ 
On  bell  metal,  lb. ;  the  principal  object  of  this  pa* 
per  is  to  discover  a  ready  mode  of  converting  the 
spoils  of  the  churches  into  copper  coin,  by  fully  oxy* 
dating  a  part  of  the  alloy,  and  fusing  the  remainder 
with  it ;  the  whole  of  the  tin  becomes  oxydatedi  and 
the  copper  is  melted  out  in  a  state  of  purity.  78. 
On  tears  and  mucus,  X. ;  a  valuable  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  substances  most  generally  dif. 
fused  in  the  animal  fluids.  75.  On  the  sulfate  of 
mercury  and  its  combination  with  ammonia,  lb.  a 
paper  containing  several  new  facts,  though  mixed 
with  some  inconclusive  reasonings    60.  On  the  re* 

finement  qf  saltpetre,  XI.  81.  On  the  juice  which 
furnishes  elastic  gum,  lb.  82.  Note  on  the  decom* 
position  qf  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  effected  by  Mr 
Tennant,  XII.  83.  On  triple  salts^  XIII.  84.  On 
animal  concretions,  from  the  Dictionnaire  Encydo* 
pidiqite.  85,  On  the  brain,  XS  L  86.  Report  oi^ 
some  artificial  pencils^,  XX.  87.  Extract  oj  a  Me- 
moir on  hydrocarbonous  gas,  and  on  the  supposed 
combustion  qf  azote,  XXI ;  showing  that,  tnough 
phosphorus  is  soluble  in  azote,  it  is  only  so  far  burn- 
ed in  it  as  some  particles  of  oxygen  happen  to  be 
present.  88.  On  detonations  by  percussion,  lb.  89. 
Extract  of  a  memoir  qf  Proust,  on  odoriferous  sub^ 
stances,  lb. :  Mr  de  Fourcroy  proved  the  non-exist- 
enoe  of  any  separate  principle  aeserving  the  name  of 
aroma>  and  showed  that  chlorous  isubstances,  in  ge* 
neral,  were  volatilised  without  any  change  of  their 
nature,  or  separation  of  their  parts.  9O.  On  obtain* 
ing  pure  barita,  lb. ;  an  elegant  and  effectual  pro- 
cess. 91-.  On  the  union  of  chemistry  mith  phar* 
macy,  lb.  92.  On  vitality,  and  on  Hmnboldt's  expe^ 
riments,  XXII.  93.  On  the  action  qf  the  sulfuric 
acid  on  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  XXIIL 
94.    On  the  formidion  qf  the  sulfuric  Ether,  lb. 
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Fouzocoy  This  paper  seems  to  make  it  probable  that  the  at- 
it         traction  of  the  acid  for  water  tends  to  facilitate  the 
^^^     f  formation  of  the  ether  in  this  instance^  though  the 
same  theory  cannot  be  applied  to  the  action  of  the 
other  acids  on  alcohol.     95.  On  the  sulfurous  acidi 

XXIV.  96-  Report  on  some  colours  for^  porcelain^ 

XXV.  97-  Letter  to  Humboldt f  on  the  chemistry  of 
Life,  XXVII.  98.  Examination  of  Dr  Pearson's 
experiments  on  calculi,  Ib.j  with  a  general  request 
to  medical  men,  soliciting  the  communication  of  spe- 
cimens. 99.  On  pneumatic  medicine^  XXVIIL 
100.  On  the  experiments  of  Mayoto^  from  the 
Dictionnaire  Encydopidiquet  XXIX.  101 .  Novelties 
from  Egypt t  lb,  102.  On  congelation  by  artificial 
cold,  lb.  102.  Letter  to  Giobert  on  calculi,  XXX. 
103.  Notice  of  VentSnat's  vegetable  system,  lb. : 
this  botanist  has  given  to  an  elesant  genus  of  plants 
the  name  of  Furcroeai  in  compliment  to  the  merits 
of  our  author  in  natural  history.  104.  On  the  che- 
mical  and  medical  history  of  the  urinary  secretion, 
XXXI.  XXXII. ;  finding  some  of  the  peculiar  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  the  human  subject  to  be  iden- 
tical with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  excretions  of 
birds,  though  they  are  wanting  in  the  same  fluid 
formed  by  quadrupeds.  Mr  de  Fourcroy  had  as- 
certained that  some  of  the  calculi  found  in  animals 
were  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  a  weak  solution 
of  vinegar,  and  ne  had  conceived  some  hopes  that 
the  observation  might  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
similar  diseases  in  the  human  subject.  His  investi- 
gations respecting  calculi,  however,  notwithstanding 
their  importance,  were  in  great  measure  anticipated 
by  the  acute  penetration  of  our  celebrated  country- 
man Dr  Wollaston,  though  his  paper  is  not  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  de  Fourcroy.  105.  Notice  of  the  chimie 
optomathique,  XXXL  106.  Account  qf  a  memoir 
of  Fabroni  on  fermentation  and  on  ether,  lb. 
107*  Chemical  novelties,  XXXIL  lOS.^  Report  on 
PauTs  artificial  waters,  XXXIII.  109«  On  Dabit's 
ether,  XXXIV.  110.  On  the  identity  qf  the  three 
empyreumatic  aeids  tvith  the  acetic,  XXXV,;  sug- 
gesting that  they  plight  be  substituted  for  it  in  some 
economical  processes.  111.  Galvanic  experiments, 
XXXIX;  by  Fourcroy^  Vauquelin,  and  Thenard. 
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112.  Note  in  answer  to  Proust,  XLII;  113.  Re* 
marks  on  a  memoir  qf  the  Dutch  chemists  on  the 
carbonic  oxide,  XLIII.  114.  On  a  new  phosphate 
found  in  the  bones,  XL VI I. ;  that  of  magnesia,  not 
before  observed.  115.  Extract  of  a  memoir  on  jda* 
tina,  XLVIII.  116.  117*  Two  memoirs  on  a-ude 
platina,  and  on  a  tnetal  found  with  it,  XLIX,  L. 
These  researches  were  \esh  successful  than  those 
of  Mr  Tennant,  Dr  Wollaston,  and  Mr.  Desco- 
rils,  which .  were  completed  about  the  same  pe- 
riod. 118.  Extract  from  Jzarn's  manual  oj  gal-> 
vanism,  L.  119.  On  the  alumina  qf  Saxony,  lAh 
120.  On  a  ^uid  found  in  the  caoutchouc  qf  the 
CastUlqya  elasiica,  LV.  121.  On  a  detonating 
substance  formed  by  the  action  qf  the  nitric  add  on 
indigo  and  animal  matters,  LV. ;  the  investigations 
relating  to  indigo  have  since  been  carried  further  by 
Mr  Hatchett.  122.  On  the  products  qf  animal 
substances  treated  with  the  nitric  acid,  LVI.;  yielding 
more  azote  as  they  are  more  highly  animalized.  123. 
On  the  guanof  (39),  LVI,  124.  Experiments  on 
ivory,  recent  and  fossil,  and  on  the  enamel  qf  the 
teeth,  in  search  qf  the  fluoric  acid,  LVII. ;  these 
experiments  were  not  completely  successful,  though. 
Morichini  had  detected  the  fluoric  acid  in  the  teeth 
before  that  time,  and  Berzelius  has  found  it  still  more 
recently. 

Mr  de  Fourcroy  was  for  some  years  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  des  Pharmaciens  ;  he  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  publication  of  the  Annates  m  MusSum 
dJHistoire  Naturelle,  and  contributed  several  valuable 
papers  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Journal  de  VEcole  Po^ 
lytechnique,  and  to  the  Magazin  EncydwpSdique. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  very  vommmous  ar- 
ticles in  the  chemical  part  of  the  Encydopidie  Mi* 
thodique  ;  but  the  fabric  of  his  celebrity  is  principal* 
ly  founded  on  the  works  which  have  already  been. 
enumerated^  and  which  are  better  known  to  the 
public. 

(Palissot  de  Beauvois£/oge  Historigue.  Far.  1810* 
Cuvier  Eloge,  M.  List.  A.  Math.  1810;  and  in 
Biographic  Universelle,  XV.  8.  Par.  1816.  Thom- 
son's Annals,  I.  May  1818»  p.  321.  Aikin's  Gene* 
ral  Biography,  Vol.  X.  4to.  Lond.  1815.)  (x..a.) 
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FOX  C^he  Right  Honourable  Charles  Jambs) 
was  third  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  FoXj 
afterwards  Lord  Holland,  and  of  Lady  Georgina  Caro- 
line Fox,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles^  second  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  was  bom  January  24>  174*9.  (N.  S.) 

Mr  Fox  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  a  private  school  of  some  celebrity  kept  by  a  Mr 
Pampeiune  at  Wandsworth.  In  1758  he  was  sent  to 
Eton,  where  he  gave  early  promise  of  his  future  emi- 
nence. In  the  beginning  of  summer  1763  the  mistaken 
indulgence  of  his  father  carried  him  first  to  Paris,  and 
then  to  Spa.  After  wasting  idly  three  months  abroad 
he  was  sent  home  to  England,  and  at  his  own  desire, 
he  went  back  to  Eton.  He  had  left  school  a  boy ; 
he  returned  to  it  with  all  the  follies  and  fopperies  of 
a  young  man.  At  Spa  he  had  been  initiated  in  play, 
and  his  father,  whose  fondness  for  him  was  exces- 
sive, had  encouraged  him  in  a  propensity,  which  was 
the  source  of  much  future  unhappiness  to^both. 


In  autumn  1764  he  was  removed  from  Eton  and 
sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  at  Hertford 
College  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Newcome,  afterwards 
Primate  of  Ireland.  At  Oxford  as  well  as  at  Eton 
he  distinguished  himself,  not  less  by  his  powers  of 
application,  than  by  the  quickness  and  superiority  of 
his  parts.  The  following  letter,  which  he  preserved 
with  care,  and  used  to  show  with  triumph,  when  re^ 
preached  for  Idleness,  is  a  curious  document  of  his 
diligence  in  study  while  he  wa&  at  college.  "  You 
judge  rightly,"  says  Dr  Newcome  in  a  letter  to  his  pu- 
pil, <<  in  thinking  that  I  should  be  much  surprised  by 
the  information  which  you  were  so  obliging  as  to  give 
me.  But,  on  reflection,  I  think  y  ou  have  done  well  to 
change  the  scene  in  such  a  manner,  and  I  feel  my* 
self  inclined  to  envy  you  the  power  of  doing  it.  Ap- 
plication like  your*8  requires  some  intermission ;  and 
you  are  the  only  person  with  whom  I  have  ever  had 
connection  to  whom  I  could  say  this.    I  expect  that 
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you  wiH  return  with  much  keenness  for  Greek,  and 
for  lines  and  angles.  As  to  trigonopiietry,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  entire  indifference  to  the  oth^r  geometricians 
cf  the  college  (who  will  probably  continue  some 
.  time  here),  whether  they  proceed  to  other  branches 
of  mathematics  immediately,  or  wait  a  term  or  two 
longer.  You  need  not,  therefore,  interrupt  your 
amusements  with  severe  studies ;  for  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  take  a  step  onwards  without  you,  and 
therefore  we  shall  stop  till  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company.  All  your  acquaintances  here  whom 
I  know  are  well,  but  not  much  happier  for  your  ab- 
sence." This  letter  was  probably  written  in  spring 
1765,  when  Mr  Fox  made  a  second  excursion  to 
Paris  with  his  mother. 

In  autumn  1766  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  accom- 
panied his  father  and  mother  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  Lord  Holland  had  been  advised  to  pass  the 
winter  on  account  of  bis  health.  He  remained  with 
them  at  Naples  during  the  winter,  and  not  finding  a 
good  Italian  master  there,  taught  himself  that  lan- 
guage. In  the  following  spring  he  attended  them  as 
far  as  Turin  in  their  way  to  England,  and  then  went 
to  Genoa  to  meet  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  with  whom  and 
Mr  Uvedale  Price  he  spent  the  summer  in  Italy, 
chiefly  in  Tuscany.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  he 
rejoined  bis  father  and  mother  at  Paris,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  Nice,  where  he  passed  with  them  the 
winter  of  1767-8.  It  was  during  this  long  residence 
in  Italy  that  he  contracted  his  strong  partiality  for  Ita- 
lian literature.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Fitzpatrick,  written 
from  Florence  in  September  1 767,  he  conjures  him 
to  learn  Italian  as  fast  as  he  can,  if  it  were  only  to 
read  Ariosto.  **  There  is  more  good  poetry  in  Ita- 
lian than  in  all  other  languages  I  understand  put  to- 
gether." He  appears  to  have  indulged  freely  at  this 
period  in  all  the  pleasures  natural  to  his  time  of  life, 
out  never  to  have  intermitted  entirely  his  application 
to  study.  Je  travaiUe  toujours  le  mating  he  says  in 
another  letter  written  from  Nice.  Acting  plays  was 
also  at  this  time  one  of  his  favourite  passions,  though 
he  confesses  that  the  last  time  he  acted,  he  fell  far 
short  of  his  own  expectations ;  "  but  then,"  he  adds, 
**  my  expectations,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  very 
high."  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  made  a  visit 
to  Voltaire  at  Femay  in  company  with  Mr  Price. 

He  did  not  return  to  England  till  August  1768  ; 
and  having  been  elected  one  of  the  bureesses  for 
Midhurst  in  his  absence,  he  took  his  seat  m  the  en- 
suing session,  and  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  of  April  1769,  in 
support  of  the  decision  in  favour  of  Colonel  Luttrel 
on  the  famous  Middlesex  election,  lie  spoke,  says 
Horace  Walpole,  with  insolence,  but  with  infinite 
superiority  of  parts. 

Lord  Holland,  father  to  Mr  Fox,  had  begun  his 
political  career  as  an  adherent  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, and  continued  ever  ailer  one  of  the  steadiest 
friends  and  warmest  admirers  of  that  great  states- 
man. The  treachery  of  the  Pelhams  to  his  patron 
excited  an  early  prejudice  in  his  mind  against  all  the 
members  of  that  family,  and  the  falseness,  folly,  and 
fickleness  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  added  contempt 
and  distrust  to  his  dislike.  Afler  a  long  rlvalship 
with  Mr  Pittj  he  was  finally  driven  from  the  Cabinet 


by  a  coalition  of  the  Pitt  and  Newcastle  parties,  and 
reduced  to  the  subordinate,  though  lucrative  employ-  * 
ment,  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In  this  situation  he 
was  found  by  Lord  Bute  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  recommended  to  the  King  as  the  only  person  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  courage  and  ability  to 
defend  the  peace  against  Mr  Pitt  and  the  Newcastle 
party.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed 
on  by  his  Majesty  to  undertake  this  office,  but  when 
engaged  in  it,  he  performed  it  most  successfully. 
For  his  services,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  peerage  ;  but  the  part  he  had  taken  estranged 
him  for  ever  from  his  old  friends,  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Devonshire,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his  son 
Charles  received  his  first  political  impressions,  and 
there  is  still  extant  a  copy  of  French  verses  written 
by  him  in  1764,  in  praise  of  Lord  Bute,  and  full  of 
invective  against  Mr  Pitt.  When  brought  into  Par- 
liament, he  was,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  con« 
nected  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration, 
which,  though  originally  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Chatham,  had  been  gradually  sinkmg  into  a 
mere  Court  party. 

Mr  Fox  was  not  of  age  when  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  probably  for  that  reason,  after  his  first 
speech,  he  took  little  part  in  pub^c  debate  till  Ja« 
nuary  1770.  During  this  interval  he  made  another  ex- 
cursion to  the  Continent,  where  he  is  chiefly  taken  no* 
tice  of  for  his  losses  at  play.  He  had,  as  already  men- 
tioned, acquired  a  passion  for  play  as  early  as  his  first 
journey  to  Spa ;  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  when 
not  engaged  in  active  poh'tical  business,  play  and 
Newmarket  were  his  chief  avocations.  His  losses 
were  such  as  early  to  embarrass,  and  finally  to  ruin, 
his  private  fortune ;  but  so  great  a  hold  had  these 
pursuits  taken  of  bis  mind,  Uiat,  till  the  payment  of 
his  debts  in  1794,  he  could  never  prevail  on  himself 
to  renounce  them  entirely.  From  that  moment  he 
gave  them  up  for  ever. 

In  February  1770  he  was  rewarded  for  his  support 
of  Government  with  the  place  of  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  he  retained  for  two  years,  and  re- 
signed on  the  20th  of  February  1772,  partly  in  con* 
sequence  of  some  slight  ofience  he  had  received  from 
Lord  North,  and  partly  because  he  had  resolved  to 
oppose  the  royal  marriage  bill,  *<  which,  in  place^" 
he  says,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  of  doing  ;**  but  he 
had  no  thoughts,  he  adds,  **  of  going  into  opposi* 
tion."  He  had  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation with  Lord  North,  but  to  punish  him  for  his 
speech  against  the  royal  marriage  act,  which  was  a 
measure  entirely  the  King's  own,  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  a  considerable  time  out  of  office.  At  length, 
in  January  1773,  he  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  cf 
the  Treasury,  a  situation  he  continued  to  fill  till  his 
memorable  quarrel  with  Lord  North  in  the  foUoving 
year. 

Some  gro^s  and  scandalous  reflections  on  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  written  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Home  Tooke,  having  appeared  in  the  Public  Ad* 
vertiser,  Mr  Woodfall,  printer  of  that  newspa^r, 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  having 
there  confessed  himself  publisher  of  the  libel,  he 
was  declared  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege ;  00 
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FoK.  which  Mr  Herbert  moved,  that  he  should  be  taken 
'  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  House, 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  fresh  contest  with  the  press 
and  the  city,  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  mo- 
tion ;  but  Mr  Fox,  thinking  the  punishment  inade- 
quate to  the  offence,  without  consulting  Lord  North, 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  Mr  Woodfall  should 
be  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  North  found  him- 
self compelled  by  this  motion  to  resist  Mr  Herbert's 
proposition,  but  though  h&  substituted  the  Gate- 
house for  Newgate,  as  a  less  objectionable  place  of 
confinement,  he  was  lefl  in  a  minority  on  the  divi- 
sion, the  original  motion  being  carried  by  a  great 
majority.  Incensed  at  this  disgrace,  and  determined 
to  punish  his  youthful  colleague  for  his  temerity,  he 
had  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury  made  out  a 
few  days  afterwards,  in  which  the  name  of  Mr  Fox 
was  omitted.     This  happened  in  February  1774. 

Long  before  his  breach  with  Lord  North,  Mr  Fox 
had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr  Burke, 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Whig  or  Rock- 
ingham party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  to  the 
friendship  he  contracted  with  that  gentleman  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  attributed  the  decided  change 
in  his  political  character  and  opinions,  which  com- 
menced at  this  time.  He  had  been  brought  up  by 
his  father  in  the  maxims  and  principles  <S'  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole ;  and  from  this  education,  he  derived 
the  love  of  peace,  the  good  humoured  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, and  ardent  attachment  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  which  were  afterwards  the  most  conspi- 
cuous-features of  his  public  character,  and  are  cer- 
tainly the  chief  merits  of  the  Walpole  school.  But 
the  tone  and  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  po- 
licy, though  suitable,  and,  perhaps,  necessary  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  was  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  When  the<  Jacobites  renounced 
their  idol  without  changing  their  creed,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Brunswick  the  same  alle- 
giance they  had  borne  to  the  Stuarts,  the  weapons 
which  Sir  Robert  had  employed  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution became,  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  instru- 
ments of  its  destruction.  Mr  Burke  was  the  first  to 
perceive,  or  at  least  the  first  to  explain,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  our  internal  government,  and 
the  first  to  point  out  a  plan  of  systematic  opposition 
in  Parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing,  or 
at  least  of  retarding,  what  Mr  Hume  has  called 
the  euthanasia  of  English  liberty.  In  Mr  Fox  he 
found  a  pupil  ready  to  receive  his  lessons,  and 
prepared  by  character  and  turn  of  mind  to  act 
upon  them  with  fortitude  and  perseverance.  From 
Mr  Burke's  example  and  instructions,  Mr  Fox 
caught  more  elevated  notions  of  public  principle  than 
had  animated  the  successors  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
and  from  the  writings  and  conversation  of  the  same 
great  man,  he  learned  the  necessity  of  party  connec- 
tions in  a  mixed  government  like  ours,  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  government,  and  preserve  a  due 
balance  of  power  between  the  Crown  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  American  war  roused  all  the  energies  oC 
his  mind.  The  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise  in- 
volved all  the  first  principles  of  free  government. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  contest  tried  the  firmness  of 
its  opponents.     Its  duration  exercised  their  perse- 


verance. Its  magnitude  and  the  dangers  of  the  ^<«- 
country  called  forth  their  powers.  The  progress  of ''^^N'^ 
Mr  Fox  was  steady  and  uninterrupted.  So  early  as 
the  beginning  of  1775,  we  arc  told  by  Gibbon,  that 
'<  he  discovered  powers  for  regular  debate,  which 
neither  his  friends  hoped,  nor  his  enemies  dreaded." 
But,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,, 
and  the  reputation  he  acquired  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  levity  and  want  of  decorum  of  his 
private  life,  the  dissipation  in  which  he  indulged, 
and  the  embarrassments  in  which  he  was  involved, 
prevented  him,  for  some  years,  from  obtaining  the 
weight  and  consideration  with  opposition  due  to  his 
extraordinary  abilities  and  exertions.  So  late  as 
the  beginning  of  1778,  he  was  under  no  engage- 
ments with  any  set  of  men ;  but,  though  not  abso- 
lutely engaged  in  party  connections  with  the  Whigs, 
he  had  determined  on  no  account  to  abandon  their 
principles  ;  and  from  a  cool  consideration  of  bis  own 
character,  and  a  just  conception  of  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  country,  he  had  already  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  fate  that  ultimately  awaited  him. 
'*  People  flatter  me,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Fitz- 
patrick,  written  iu  1778,  ^'  that  I  continue  to  gain 
rather  than  to  lose  character  as  an  Orator ;  and  I  am 
so  convinced  this  is  all  I  ever  shall  gain  ( unless  I 
ehuse  to  be  one  of  the  meanest  of  men),  that  I  ne- 
ver think  of  any  other  object  of  ambition..— I  am 
certainly  ambitious  by  nature,  but  I  have,  or  think  I 
have,  totally  subdued  that  passion.  I  have  still  as 
much  vanity  as  ever,  which  is  a  happier  passion  by 
far,  because  great  reputation,  I  think,  I  may  acquire 
and  keep ;  great  situations  I  never  can  acquire,  nor, 
if  acquired,  keep,  .without  making  sacrifices  that  I 
will  never  make.  If  I  am  wrong,  and  more  sanguine 
people  right,  tani  mieux,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as 
they  can  be ;  but  if  I  am  right,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
happier  for  having  made  up  my  mind  to  my  situa- 
tion."—He  expresses  great  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
Fitzpatrick's  return,  who  he  knew  would  be  of  his 
opinion  in  certain  emergencies  that  might  arise.—-*'  I 
shall  be  told  by  prudent  friends  that  1  am  under  no 
sort  of  engagement  to  any  set  of  men.  I  certainly 
am  not ;  but  there  are  many  cases  where  there  is  no 
engagement,  and  yet  it  is  dishonourable  not  to  act 
as  if  there  was  one.  But  even  suppose  it  were  quite 
honourable,  is  it  possible  to  be  happy  in  acting  with 
people  of  whom  one  has  the  worst  opinion,  and  bein^ 
on  a  cold  footing  (which  must  be  the  case)  with  au 
those  whom  one  loves  best,  and  with  whom  one 
passes  one's  life  \"  With  these  sentiments,,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  rejected  overtures  made 
to  him  by  Lord  Weymouth,,  in  summer  1778,  to  join 
administration ;  nor  with  his  powerful  talents  and 
unremitted  exertions,  Uie  inflexible  steadiness  of  his 

Eublic  conduct,  and  the  unexampled  foroe  and  ve» 
enience  of  his  eloquence,  that  he  gradually  acquir- 
ed the  perfect  confidence  of  the  Whigs,  and  came 
at  length  to  be  considered  as  the  leading  member  of 
the  Rockingham  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  ought  to  be  recorded*  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Burke, 
that  he  witnessed  with  pleasure,  unmixed  with  envy, 
the  progress  and  elevation  of  his  pupil,  and  cheer- 
fully resigned  to  him  the  station  he  had  so  long  him* 
self  occupied  in  the  party. 
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The  day  of  triumph  at  length  arrived.    A  resolu- 
^  tion  agaioBt  the  further  prosecution  of  the  American 
war  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Mini- 
sters still  lingered  in  office,  hut  the  fears  of  a  direct 
vote  of  censure  compelled  them  to  resign.    .  The 
King,  whose  pertinacity  in  support  of  his  favourite 
principles  of  government  had  been  the  chiefs  if  not 
the  sole,  cause  of  the  apparent  reluctance  of  his  Mi- 
nisters to  retire  from  office,  was  compelled  at  length 
to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  Commons ;  but  in  the 
very  act  of  forming  a  new  administration,  he  con- 
trived to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  in  its  bosom. 
The  opposition  to  the  American  war  had  been  com- 
posed of  two  parties,  united  in  their  disapproba- 
tion of  that  contest,  but  disagreeing  on  many  other 
points  of  external  as  well  as  of  internal  policy ;  both 
calling  themselves  Whigs,  but  Whigs  of  different 
schools ;  the  one  consisting  of  the  old  Whig  con- 
nection, formed  and  educated  in  the  principles  of 
Mr  Burke ;  the  other  composed  of  the  friends  and 
followers  of  Lord  Chatham.     At  the  head  of  the 
first  was  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham;  the  leader 
of  the  second  was  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.     His  Ma- 
jesty began  by  sounding  Lord  Rockingham,  through 
the  Chancellor.     The  demands  of  Lord  Rockingham 
were,  to  have  full  power  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  America,  and  authority  to  bring  forward,  as 
ministerial  measures  in  Parliament^  bills  for  reducing 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  by  abolishing  offices, 
excluding  contractors  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  depriving  revenue  officers  of  their  votes  at  elec* 
tions ;  and,  with  respect  to  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation, or  limitation  of  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment,   he   declined   to  lay  himself  under   restric- 
tions.    Afler  taking  time  to  consider  this  answer, 
his  Majesty  sent  for  Lord  Shelburne,  and  had  a 
conference  with  him  at  Buckingham  House.     Two 
days  afterwards  he  sent  for  him  again,  and  offered 
him  the  Treasury,  which  his  Lordship  declined,  say- 
ing, that  no  administration,  suited  to   the  present 
emergence,  could  be  formed,  unless  Lord  Rocking- 
ham was  at  the  head  of  it ;  on  which  the  King  de- 
sired him  to  go  to  Lord  Rockingham  with  an  offer 
of  the  Treasury,  and  to  add,  that  he  had  full  powers 
from  his  Majesty  to  treat  both  with  respect  to  men 
and  measures,  with  one  reservation  only,  that  he 
should  himself  be  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
The  first  impulse  of  Lord  Rockingham  was  to  de- 
cline this  offer,  upon  the  ground,  that  if  it  was  the 
King's  intention  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  his  Majesty  could  have  no  fit  objections 
to  conversing  with  him  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
administration;    but  his  friends  persuaded  him  to 
overlook  that  objection,  lest  his  refusal  should  be 
ascribed  to  pique  or  jealousy,  at  a  moment  when  the 
public  was  extremely  impatient  for  the  formation  of 
a  government.     Many  fatal    consequences    ensued 
from  the  negotiation  takipg  this  course  and  passing 
through  the  hands  of  Lord  Shelburne.     No  direct 
communication  took  place  between  the  King  and  the 
Rockingham  party,  who  were  to  compose  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Cabinet,  with  respect  to  the  measures  to 
be  pursued,  till  afler  the  administration  had  been 
formed.     Lord.Thurlow,  a  decided  partizan  of  the 
old  system,  and  enemy  to  every  species  of  reform, 


was  retained  as  Lord  Chancellor;  Mr  Dunning  hav- 
ing been  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend.  Lord  SheU> 
burne,  to  wave  his  pretensions  to  that  office.  When 
this  arrangement  was  communicated  to  Mr  Fox^  he 
told  Lord  Shelburne  plainly,  **  that  he  perceived 
the  administration  was  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one 
belonging  to  the  King,  the  other  to  the  public." 
But  the  worst  effect  of  all  was  the  impression  lefl  on 
the  mind  of  Lord  Shelburne,  that  he  alone  possess- 
ed the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  colleagues.  This  persuasion  bred  distractions 
in  the  Cabinet,  which  soon  became  a  theatre  of  dis- 
sention  and  open  division  ;  and  these  divisions,  whis- 
pered about,  weakened  the  government,  while  it  last- 
ed, and  contributed  materially  to  its  fall. 

Of  this  short-lived  administration,  the  principal 
measures  were  the  pacification  of  Ireland  and  the 
bills  for  economical  and  parliamentary  reform,  which, 
though  short  of  the  public  expectation,  are  still  the 
most  important  acquisitions  of  that  description  ob- 
tained since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
The  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  dissolved  the  mi- 
nistry over  which  he  presided.     The  Treasury  was 
immediately  offered  to  Lord  Shelburne,  on  pretence 
that,  having  refused  it  before,  it  naturally  devolved 
on  him  on  Lord  Rockingham's  death.     His  accept- 
ance of  it  destroyed  the  former  balance  of  parties 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  overset  entirely  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  government.     Mr  Fox  and  Lord  John 
Cavendish  immediately  resigned,  and,  afler  some  in- 
terval, they  were  followed  by  Lord  Keppel.     The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  General  Conway  remained 
in  office ;  the  latter  from  simplicity ;  the  former  from 
dissatisfaction  at  seeing  the  Duke  of  Portland  pre- 
ferred to  himself  as  leader  of  the  Whig  party.     The 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  friends  of  Lord 
Shelburne. 

Mr  Fox  has  been  severely  blamed  for  his  preci- 
pitancy on  this  occasion ;  and,  though  his  resigna- 
tion was  a  measure  that  could  not  long  have  been 
deferred,  the  time  at  which  it  took  place  makes  it, 
perhaps,  liable  to  that  imputation.    It  followed  so  im- 
mediately the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the 
Treasury,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  re- 
sult of  disappointed  personal  ambition  rather  than 
of  any  difference  on  public  grounds.     It  reduced  his 
friends,  who  were  in  office,  to  the  alternative  of  im- 
mediately  following  his  example,  or  of  passing  for 
adherents  of  Lord  Shelburne ;  and,  as  the  whole  of 
his  motives  could  not  at  that  time  be  explained  in 
public,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  others  to.  keep  their  places  without  for- 
feiting their  characters.     It  took  place  at  the  close 
of  a  session  of  Parliament,  and  left  Lord  Shelburne 
and  the  court  for  six  mouths  in  undisturbed  posses* 
sion  of  the  government.     It  was  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment to  the  public,  which  had  expected  a  firm  and 
united  administration  on  the  principles  of  tliose  who 
had  opposed  the  American  war  and  the  system  that 
gave  ri«e  to  it.     But  to  those  who  judged  rightly  the 
elevation  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  Treasury  was  the 
utter  extinction  of  these  hopes.     The  Rockingham 
party  had  found  in  Lord  Shelburne  an  active  and 
spirited   ally   in   opposition ;    but    they   had   never 
been   confidentially  united   with  him;  and  though 
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Fox.  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  io  a  subordinate  of* 
""^^/"^  fice,  they  were  not  prepared  to  act  under  him  as 
Premier.  It  was  not  the  impatience  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Mr  Fox  alone  that  broke  up  the  administra- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shel* 
burne  to  the  Treasury  was  known  in  Dublin,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  determined  to  resign  his  office 
of  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  post- 
pone his  resignation  for  a  few  da3's.  Mr  Burke 
urged  strongly  to  Mr  Fox  the  impossibility  of  his  re* 
maining  long  in  office  as  a  clerk  under  Lord  Shel- 
burne ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  the  subse- 
quent treatment  of  his  colleagues,  that  nobleman 
fully  justified  the  apprehensions  then  entertained  of 
his  future  conduct.  Elated  with  the  fancied  posses- 
sion of  court  favour,  he  from  that  time  forward  treat- 
ed the  other  ministers  as  mere  cyphers, — made  addi- 
tions to  his  Cabinet,  without  consulting  or  even  ap- 
prising them  of  bis  intentions^ — and  is  even  said  to 
have  settled  and  concluded  the  terms  of  his  peace 
with  France,  without  the  advice  or  participation  of 
his  Secretaries  of  State. 

There  were,  besides,  before  the  death  of  Lord 
Kockingham,  differences  of  such  importance  in  the 
Cabinet  as  must  have  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  the  policy  of  Mr  Fox  to  de- 
tach Holland  and  America  from  their  unnatural  con- 
Bection  with  France ;  and  the  great  object  o^  his  fo- 
reign politics  was,  to  form  a  continental  alliance  as 
a  balance  against  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  sys- 
tem of  Lord  Shelburne  was  to  conciliate  France,  to 
cultivate  a  confidential  understanding  with  her  go- 
vernment, and  to  treat  her  allies  as  so  many  infe- 
rior and  dependent  powers.  Mr  Fox  had  recom- 
mended and  carried  in  the  Cabinet  (23d  May  1782) 
a  resolution  to  instruct  Mr  Grenville,  his  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary  dt  Paris,  to  propose  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty ;  and  this 
offer,  to  which  his  Majesty's  consent  had  been  ob- 
tained^ was  actually  communicated  by  Mr  Grenville 
to  Dr  Franklin..  Lord  Shelburne,  though  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet^ 
endeavoured  afterwards  to  represent  the  offer  as  on- 
ly conditional,  to  be  recalled  if  not  accepted  as  the 
price  of  peace ;  and  this  explanation  having  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  ailer  the  ill- 
ness of  Lord  Rockingham,  Mr  Fox  declared  his  de- 
termination to  resign.  The  discovery  of  a  mysteri- 
ous negotiation  at  Paris  contributed  to  strengthen  this 
resolution.  It  was  a  great  object  with  Mr  Fox,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  system  of  policy,  to  open  a  free  and  un- 
reserved communication  with  Dr  Franklin.  Through 
Mr  Grenville  he  had  hoped  to^ccomplish  this  design, 
and  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  when 
he  discovered,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, that  Lord  Shelburne  had  been  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  intercourse  with  Franklin  through  Mr 
Oswald,  and  had  received  from  him  and  made  to 
him  important  communications,  which  had  not  been 
imparted  to  his  colleagues.  This  discovery,  which 
was  made  before  Lord  Rockingham's  death,  destroy- 
ed all  confidence  in  Lord  Shelburne  among  the  friends 
of  that  nobleman,  tlioogb^  from  the  delicate  nature 
of  the  transaction,  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  to 


make  it  the  subject  of  public  animadversion  or  even      I'ox- 
allusion.  ^-^^s'^ 

The  resignation  of  Mr  Fox  and  his  friends  com- 
pelled  Lord  Shelburne  to  strengthen  his  government 
from  every  quarter  where  support  could  be  obtain- 
ed. Mr  Pitt,  who  had  declined  accepting  a  subor^ 
dinate  office  in  the  Rockingham  administration,  be- 
came his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Rigby, 
Dundas,  and  Jenkinson,  old  supporters  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  attached  themselves  to  his  train.  A  ne- 
gotiation was  opened  with  the  remaining  partizans 
of  Lord  North,  which  only  failed  of  success  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr  Pitt,  with  more  judgment  than  feel- 
ing, making  personal  objections  to  Lord  North  him- 
self, which  wounded  the  pride,  and  excited  the  in- 
dignation, of  his  friends  and  family.  When  Parlia* 
ment  met  afler  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  there  were  three  parties,  nearly  of  equal 
strength,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  of  the 
Minister,  reinforced  by  the  court,  and  several  of  the 
most  objectionable  members  of  Lord  North's  admi- 
nistration; the  Rockingham  party,  who  had  gone 
into  opposition  with  Mr  Fox;  and,  lastly.  Lord 
North  and  his  friends.  That  three  separate  parties, 
so  equally  balanced,  should  continue  to  act  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  some  coalition,  was  not 
to  be  expected.  A  re-union  o^  the  Whigs  would 
have  been  most  acceptable  to  the  public ;  but  recent 
differences,  mutual  recriminations,  and  distrust  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  rendered  such  a  coalition  imprac- 
ticable. The  personal  objections,  so  harshly  and 
acrimoniously  stated  against  Lord  North,  had  ex- 
asperated his  friends  against  the  ministry.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remained,  but  a  junction  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  opposition;  and  this  coalition,  which  time 
would  naturally  and  imperceptibly  have  brought 
about,  was  hastened  and  matured  by  the  coincidence 
of  their  opinions  against  the  peace.  The  first  step 
was  to  concert  an  amendment  to  the  address  of 
thanks  on  the  preliminary  articles  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  this  amendment  was  carried  in  the  Com- 
mons by  a  small  majority ;  but  not  without  great 
indignation  being  expressed  in  the  House,  and  a 
violent  outcry  raised  out  of  doors  at  the  apparent 
junction  of  the  two  parties.  No  coalition  had  yet 
taken  place.  Lord  North  was  still  at  liberty  to  have 
formed  an  administration  without  Mr  Fox ;  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  judicious  friends 
of  the  latter,  that  to  undertake  the  government  with 
Lord  North,  "  was  to  risk  their  credit  with  the  pub- 
lic on  very  unsafe  grounds."  On  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  momentary  he- 
sitation, whether  to  proceed  farther,  or  to  step  back. 
'*  Unless  a  real  good  government  is  the  consequence 
of  this  junction,"  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of 
the  party,  *<  nothing  can  justify  it  to  the  public."—* 
*'  There  never  was  a  case  of  more  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  the  real  friends  of  Whiggism  and  good 
principles."  The  die  was  at  length  cast ;  and  in  an 
evil  hour,  if  we  are  to  judge,  not  from  principles, 
but  from  results,  the  coalition  was  effected.  The 
united  strength  of  the  two  parties  procured  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  peace.  Lord  Shelburne,  who  still 
flattered  himself  with  the  possession  of  court  favour, 
is  said  to  have  proposed  an  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament.     But  he  had  served  his  turn^  and 
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was  no  longer  vranted.  His  Majesty  jik^ed  rightly, 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  so  bold  a  mea- 
sure, and  allowed  his  Minister  to  resign. 

A  long  interval  ensued  before  the  coalition  admi- 
nistration was  formed.  Repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  detach  Lord  North  from  Mr  Fox ;  and 
when  these  had  failed,  it  was  stated  as  an  indispen- 
sable prelrminary  to  any  ministerial  arrangement, 
that  LordThurlow  should  be  continued  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  But  the  fatal  effects  of  a  secret  enemy 
in  the  Cabinet  had  been  too  severely  and  too  recent- 
ly felt,  to  concede  a  point  of  so  much  importance. 
A  complete  change  of  administration  was  insisted 
upon,  and  was  granted  at  last,  but  with  the  worst 
possible  grace,  and  with  every  symptom  of  ill  hu- 
mour and  dissatisfaction.  It  was  not  merely  the 
triumph  of  the  coalition  that  filled  the  royal  bosom 
with  such  indignation.  His  Majesty  considered  the 
Rockingham  party  as  enemies  to  his  just  prerogative. 
Nor  could  he  forgive  them  for  their  zeal  against  the 
American  war,  and  inflexibility,  when  they  came 
into  office,  in  insisting  on  the  unconditional  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence.  **  The  ex- 
traordinary and  never  to  be  forgotten  vote  of  Fe- 
bruary 1782,  and  the  hurry  for  negotiation  that  af- 
ter ensued/'  had,  in  his  opinion,  lowered  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  given  confidence  to  its  enemies  ; 
and,  in  his  own  mind,  had  produced  such  indiffer- 
ence on  political  subjects,  that  he  felt  no  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  the  definitive  treaty,  or  concern  for 
the  delays  that  retarded  its  conclusion.  When  it 
was  suggested  to  him,  that  a  wish  on  his  part  to  re- 
ceive a  minister  from  America  would  be  favourably 
received  in  that  country,  and  might  tend  to  preserve 
peace  and  restore  harmony  in  future,  he  is  said  to 
have  replied  with  bitterness.  That  to  receive  a  mi- 
nister from  America,  he  could  never  say  would  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  that  he  should  ever  have  a 
bad  opinion  of  any  Englishman,  who  could  accept 
being  an  accredited  agent  to  that  revolted  state. 
With  such  feelings  rankling  in  his  mind,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  Majesty  was  hostile  to  an  ad- 
ministration, the  majority  of  which  had  zealously 
concurred  in  the  grant  of  independence  to  Ame- 
rica? 

The  coalition  Ministry  was  hardly  settled,  when 
a  misunderstanding  arose  about  the  establishment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  so  skilfully  had  the  af- 
fair been  managed  on  the  part  of  the  King,  that  if 
his  Royal  Highness  had  not  submitted  entirely  to 
hii  f*ith€r'»  pleaiure,  the  administration  must  have 
been  ovcrtiimt'd  lilmoMl  as  soon  aa  formed,  Bat^ 
Uiough  no  chflticc  witi  attempted  before  tha  meeting 
of  Parlrament,  lii*  Muje^ly  contrived  on  every  oc- 
caijon  to  »how  IN  humour  to  his  Miniftt(?rff|  and  no 
one,  in  a  tituation  to  observe,  could  doubt  for  a 
niomcnl,  lliai  lie  only  waittd  for  a  fjivnurfiblo  op- 
portunity to  turn  I  hem  out»  The  India  bill  affbrdc-d 
iuch  opportunity.  That  measure  waK  n  pre  tented  a« 
un  invtkMmt)  fjf  cUariervd  ri^fitn.^^an  theei^tJihliihment 
of  a  niinijitc^riJil  tfl'tgattUy,  independent  both  of  Prince 
and  pcnpti<«  The  umtiont  dt$^iiu\ei\  and  oifrndcd  at 
I  he  coafilion,  litl^ne^l  with  credulity  and  favour  to 
these  accuiationt*  The  Kbg,  who  had  carefully  dii- 
^uited  hii  lentinienti  to  the  lasl  mouiem^  procured 


the  rejectioo  of  the  bill  in  the  Lords,  tiiroagfa  die 
agency  of  Lord  Temple,  and  Instantly  dismissed  Ida  ^ 
Ministers, 

The  coalition  Ministry  was  at  an  end,  bat  its  lead- 
ers still  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Hnose  of 
Commons.  The  cry  of  secr^  influence  was  raised, 
and  more  violent  addresses  carried  to  the  throne, 
than  had  ever  been  presented  to  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  Lord  Temple,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  seals,  grew  frightened  at  the  atorni  be 
had  raised,  and  gave  in  his  resignation.  Even  Mr 
Pitt  became  alarmed  in  the  progress  of  the  cootesl^ 
and  the  firmness  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  alone 
prevented  him  from  following  the  example  of  his 
kinsman.  But,  as  the  struggle  proceeded,  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  every  day  more  unequtvocallr  de« 
clared  in  support  of  the  new  administration.  Coiir- 
tiers  and  reformers, — churchmen  and  dissenters, — 
squires  and  nabobs,— joined  in  execrating  the  coa- 
lition and  applauding  the  Minister,  in  proiessioiia  of 
attachment  to  the  King,  and  declarations  of  hoatilitj 
to  his  Commons.  After  the  attempt  of  the  countiT 
gentlemen  to  make  a  new  coalition  of  parties  had  fiEiii- 
ed,  the  majorities  of  opposition  began  to  diminish ; 
and  when  some  necessary  votes  had  been  obtained, 
this  refractory  House  of  Commons  was  punished,  bj 
a  premature  dissolution  for  iu  want  of  subserviency 
to  the  Crown. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow,  with  ike 
same  minuteness,  the  political  life  of  Mr  Fox  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  his  public  career.  From  1784 
to  1792,  he  was  leader  of  a  powerful  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Pitt.  His 
most  remarkable  exertions,  during  that  period,  were 
against  the  Westminster  Scrutiny— on  the  Regency 
— against  the  abatement  of  Impeachments  by  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament-*on  the  Libel  Bill — «nd  on 
the  Russian  Armament.  He  never  published  or 
corrected  any  of  his  speeches,  except  the  one  on 
moving  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock ; 
and  of  those  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  since 
collected,  his  speech  on  theScrutiny  is  the  only  one  so 
well  reported)  as  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  no- 
tion of  his  style  of  speaking.  It  failed,  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  procuring  justice  for  the  Westminster  elec- 
tors ;  but  the  impression  it  made  on  the  House  was 
such,  that,  in  the  following  year,  an  end  was  pitt  to 
that  odious  and  vexatious  piece  of  chieaneiy^  wor- 
thy of  the  pettifogging  genius  of  its  inventor,  but 
disgraceful  to  the  minister  who  gave  it  his  counte- 
nance and  Bupporu  We  have  not  room  to  dkcuH 
at  kngth  the  Regency  question.  The  case  wis 
t\ew  and  unprovided  for.  There  was  no  dtrect  pre- 
cedent, nor  legal  authority  in  the  kingdoai  to  igafci 
one*  Constitucionat  analogy  pointed  out  iJie  h&k^ 
apparent  as  the  tiLteft  person  to  exercise  the  ri^tl 
outhorlty  during  the  indisposition  of  the  King ;  and 
the  same  analogy  indicated  the  great  Coundl  oflbt 
Heahn  as  the  body  most  eocnpetent  to  declaf«  llie 
incapacity  and  apply  the  proper  romcdy.  Stfiiil  er 
legal  right  there  was  none  on  eltlier  aidew  T%m 
Pridce  had  no  Jegul  right  to  the  Regency ;  mot  M 
they  chm{:  to  declare  it  themselvef,  li«l  tbe  tw 
Houiiei  of  l^ttrliAment  any  regal  right  In  deet  a  Jt^ 
goni,  or  to  fetter  liim,  previous  Co  hii  eledkMi,  «idl 
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Fm.  restrictions.  The  contrivance  to  create,  first,  a  phan- 
^*V^  torn,  and  then  a  Regent,  was  a  clumsy  piece  of  uia« 
chinery,  nearly  allied  to  treason.  The  claim  of 
right  advanced  for  the  Prince  was  a  flimsy  specula* 
tion  of  Loixl  Loughborough,  adopted  on  his  autho- 
rity, without  due  examination,  by  Mr  Fox,  who  re* 
turned  in  haste  from  Italy^  while  the  discussions  on 
the  Regency  were  pending  As  explained  after* 
wards,  the  doctrine,  if  not  true,  was  at  least  harm- 
less. But  the  opportunity  was  skilfully  laid  hold 
of  by  the  minister,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
rival  unpopular,  and  of  gaining  time  for  the  King's 
recovery,  which  Addington,  who  had  great  expe- 
rience in  such  maladies,  assured  him,  from  the  be- 
ginning, would  certainly  take  place.  In  his  argu- 
ment against  the  abatement  of  Impeachment  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  Mr  Fox  had  the  support 
of  Mr  Pitt,  and  never  was  a  more  triumphant  reply 
than  his  answer  to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  Of 
tlie  Libel  Bill  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word.  The 
country  still  profits  by  it,  and  regards  it  as  a  most 
important  security  to  our  constitutional  freedom. 
By  his  exertions  on  the  Russian  Armament,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  save  his  country  from,  at  least, 
one  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  expensive  war.  We 
must  hasten  to  an  occasion  where  his  efforts  werov 
less  successful. 

The  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  gave  uni« 
versal  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this 
country.  Soon  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  Mr 
Fox  describes  it  '*  as  the  greatest,  and  much  the 
best  event  that  ever  happened  m  the  world  ;'*  and 
adds,  *'  all  my  prepossessions  against  French  con* 
nections  for  Uiis  country  will  be  at  an  end,  and  in- 
deed most  part  of  my  European  system  of  politics 
will  be  altered,  if  this  revolution  has  the  consequence 
that  I  expect.''  When  the  King  of  France  was 
brought  back  from  Varennes,  a  report  having  been 
circulated  in  England  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  National  Assembly  to  bring  the  Queen  to  trial 
for  her  life,  he  composed  a  letter  to  Bamave,  one  of 
the'leading  members  of  the  Assembly,  with  whom 
he  was  personally  unacquainted,  exhorting  him 
against  such  a  measure  of  useless  cruelty,  which 
could  not  fail  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  li- 
berty. The  letter  was  never  sent,  in  consequence 
of  the  report  proving  to  be  unfounded,  but  we  sub« 
join  some  extracts  from  it,  in  order  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written.  After  an  apology  for 
obtruding  his  advice  on  one  who  was  unknown  to 
him,  except  by  reputation,  and  stating  the  bad  im- 
pression that  any  unnecessary  severity  to  the  Queen 
would  produce  in  England ; — after  praising  the  As- 
sembly for  the  firmness  they  had  displayed  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  the  King's  escape,  and  urging 
them  to  show  as  much  clenfency  and  moderation  in 
prosperity,  as  they  had  manifested  coolness  and  re- 
solution in  danger  '^■^-^(ier  stating  the  argument  for 
sending  the  Queen  out  of  the  country,  or,  at  most, 
for  confining  her  in  a  place  of  security,  he  proceeds 
as  follows :  '*  lie  I'autre  cot6,  si  on  la  juge  cette  mal* 
heureuse  femrae,  qu*on  la  condamne,  ejt  qu'elle  sti* 
bjsse  son  sort,  je  ne  sais  que  trop  bien  que  ce  ser- 
aient  les  ennemis  de  la  liberty  qui  en  triompheront. 
Qn  la  peindra  cette  liberty  corome  ferooe  et  CBueUe^ 
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on  tachera  de  la  rendre  odieuse,  et  parmi  les  ames 
faibles  on  ne  reussira  peutetre  que  trop  bien.  Le 
despotisme  a  toujours  eu  Taddresse  de  se  servir  des 
passions  des  hoiumes  pour  les  subjuguer.  11  a  eu  & 
ses  gages  la  superstition  et  I'inter^t  personnel,  et  ii 
seroit  bien  facheux  que  la  piti6,  la  plus  aimable  de 
toutes  les  faiblesses  humaines  se  rangcat  aussi  de  son 
cot6.  Je  ne  sais  si  je  me  trompe,  mais  il  aie  parait 
que  vous  etes  precij»cment  dans  la  position  ou  vous 
pouvez  faire  une  action  belle  et  genereuse  sans  1^ 
moindre  danger  ;  c'est-^dire,  que  vous  etes  dans  la 
prosperite  la  moins  equivoque.  Vous  avez  donn^  par 
vos  travaux  la  liberte  k  voire  patrie,  et  vous  trouvez 
dans  elle  une  recompense  aussi  touchante  que  juste* 
Travaillez  actuellement  pour  le  genre  humain  et 
faitcs  aimer  la  liberty  a  toutes  les  nations  de  la  terre 
en  prouvant  qu'elle  nourrit  dans  I'ame  non  seulement 
les  vertus  males  comme  le  courage  et  la  justice,  maia 
aussi  la  douceur,  la  moderation  et  la  clemeDce.'*-^ 
Such  were  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a  man, 
who  was  aflerwards  represented  to  his  countrymen 
as  tlie  blind  apologist  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  indifferent  spectator  of  the  calamities  of 
the  royal  family  of  France  1 

As  tlie  revolution  departed  from  Tts  original  cha- 
racter of  justice  and  moderation,  its  favour«;rs  in  this 
country  began  to  fall  off.     Mr  Burke,  scandalized  at 
the  confiscation  of  church  property,  was  the  first  of 
the  Whig  party  to  declare  against  it.     His  violent 
and  outrageous  quarrel  with  Mr  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  too  well  kpown  to  need  to  be  here  related.. 
No  event  of  his  life  had  ever  given  such  unfeigned 
sorrow  to  Mr  Fox,  as  this  breach  with  his  old  friend. 
and  political  instructor.     But  he  had  soon  many 
other  losses  of  the  same  sort  to  deplore.     The  ex. 
cesses  of  the  revolution,  the  democratic  form  it  as- 
sumed, the  fear  lest  its  example  should  prove  con- 
tagious in  England,  filled  with  alarm  the  older,  rich- 
er, and  more  Aristocratic  members  of  the  Whig, 
party.     Younger  and  more  ardent  spirits,  looking. 
to  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  disregarded  the  un- 
fitness of  the  instrument  used  to  promote  it ;  and, 
exulting  in  the  progress  of  political  freedom  abroad,, 
thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  extending  and 
enlarging  our  constitutional   rights   at   home.     A. 
schism  was  gradually  formed  in  the  Whtg  party,, 
which  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
(if  the  People^  and  the  royal  proclamation  in  Maj. 
1792,  brought  to  a  public  explosion.     Mr  Fox  was 
eagerly  courted  on  both  sides,  but  if  he  appeared  ta 
hesitate,  it  was  only  to  keep  his  friends,  if  possible,^ 
together,  and  prevent  a  permanent  separation,  which 
he  foresaw  would  invest  the  minister,  as  it  did,  with, 
absolute  power.     But  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August,  the  massacres  of  September,  the  success  of 
the  French  arms  under  Dumourier,  the  violence  and 
indiscretion  of  the  friends  of  reform  at  home,  spread 
a  panic  terror  over  the  land ;  and  the  minister,  who 
had  trifled  and  temporised  till  it  was  too  late,  found 
himself  unwillingly  forced  into  a  war,  which  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  avert  or  genius  to  conduct. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr  Fox  in  his  opposition  to  this 
disastrous  war,  nor  in  his  subsequent  efforts  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  On  no  occasion  was  the  vi« 
gour  o£  his  Intellect,  the  sagacity  of  his  focesight,  th« 
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firmness  and  resolution  of  his  character^  more  con- 
spicuous than  during  the  struggle  he  maintained 
agamst  overwhelming  majorities  from  179*  ^o  1797. 
Till  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  other  alarmists  of 
the  Whig  party,  joined  administration  in  1794>>  he 
always  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  renewing 
his  connection  with  his  old  friends,  when  their  fears 
should  have  subsided ;  and  at  every  harsh  or  violent 
act  of  the  Government,  his  letters  express  surprise, 
that  the  men  with  whom  he  had  acted  so  long  should 
support  such  measures.  When  finally  separated 
from  his  old  aristocratic  connections,  and  convinced 
by  fatal  experience  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  sunk  into  the  passive  instrument  of  ministerial 
power,  his  opinions  became  gradually  more  inclined  to 
Parliamentary  rctbrra,  from  utter  despair  of  seeing 
the  revival  of  those  party  connections  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  the  preservation  of 
public  liberty.  But,  if  he  appealed  to  the  constitu- 
ent body  against  their  representatves,  he  only  follow- 
ed the  example  which  the  Court  and  his  great  op- 
ponent had  given  in  the  memorable  dissolution  of 
1784-  Nothing  mdisposed  him  so  much  against  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  indifference  it  manifested 
on  every  occasion  where  liberty  was  infringed,  or  in^ 
justice  committed  by  the  government.  "  Arguments 
against  the  war  and  our  alliances,"  he  observes,  in  a 
letter  written  in  1794»  '*  are  favourably  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  they  do  not  get  us  a  vote; 
but  sentiments  of  liberty,  and  complaints#of  oppres- 
sion, are  very  little  attended  to,  however  well  founded. 
In  short,  liberty  is  not  popular ;  and,  of  those  who  are 
attached  to  it,  there  are  too  many  who  have  wild  and 
impracticable  schemes  of  government,  to  which  the 
miserable  state  we  are  in,  both  with  respect  to  foreign 
affairs  and  our  constitution,  gives  more  plausibility 
and  credit  than  they  are  by  their  own  merit  entitled 
to.  The  country  seems  divided  (very  unequally  I 
admit)  between  the  majority,  who  are  subdued  by 
fears,  or  corrupted  by  hopes,  and  the  minority,  who 
are  waiting  sulkily  for  opportunities  for  violent  re- 
medies.' The  few  who  are  neither  subdued  enough 
to  be  silent  through  fear,  nor  desperate  enough  to 
give  up  regular  opposition,  in  expectation  of  more 
violent  measures,  are  weak  both  in  numbers  and 
weight ;  but,  though  weak,  we  are  right,  and  that 
must  be  our  comfort."  But,  however  changed  the 
sentiments  of  the  country,  his  own  opinions  of  the 
value  of  political  liberty  were  not  altered.  *'  I  be* 
lieve,"  says  he,  in  another  letter  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent, "  the  love  of  political  liberty  is  not  an  error ; 
but,  if  it  is  one,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  convert- 
ed from  it,  and  I  hope  you  never  will.  If  it  be  an 
illusion^  it  is  one  that  has  brought  forth  more  of  the 
best  qualities  and  exertions  of  the  human  mind  than 
all  other  causes  put  together  ;  and  it  serves  to  give  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  which,  without 
it, would  be  insipid." — "We  live,"  he  observes  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  '*  in  times  of  violence  and  of  extremes, 
and  aH  those  who  are  for  creating,  or  even  for 
retaining,  checks  upon  power,  are  considered  as  ene- 
mies to  order.  However,  one  must  do  one's  duty,  and 
one  must  endeavour  to  do  it  without  passion."  After 
relating  the  final  junction  of  his  old  friends  with  ad- 
ministration, he  odds,  **  You  will  easily  imagine  bow 


much  I  feel  the  separation  from^  penons  witli  whom 
I  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  agreeing ;  it  seem- 
ed in  some  way  as  if  I  had  the  worid  to  begin  anew; 
and,  if  I  could  have  done  it  with  honour,  what  lahoold 
best  have  liked,  would  have  been  to  retire  from  poli- 
tics altogether;  bat  this  could  not  be  done,  and 
therefore  there  remains  nothing  but  to  get  together 
what  remains  of  our  party,  and  begin,  like  Sisyphus, 
to  roll  up  the  stone  again,  which,  long  before  it 
reaches  the  summit,  may  probably  roll  down  asain." 
The  last  of  these  extracts  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tlefection  of  some  of  the  friends  he  most  lov- 
ed and  esteemed,  he  was  still  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  party  connections,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  this  country.  He  arguea  the 
question  at  length  with  his  correspondent,  and  con- 
cludes by  saying,  **  But  the  decisive  argument  upon 
the  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  Is  there  any 
other  mode  or  plan  in  this  country  by  which  a  ra- 
tionial  man  can  hope  to  stem  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  crown  ?  I  am  sure  that  neither  experience 
Bor  any  well  reasoned  theory  has  ever  shown  any 
other.  Is  there  any  other  plan  which  is  likely  to 
make  so  great  a  number  of  persons  resist  the  tempts* 
tions  of  titles  and  emoluments  ;  and,  if  these  things  are 
so,  ought  we  to  abandon  a  system  from  which  so  much 
good  has  been  derived,  because  some  men  have  act- 
ed inconsistently;  and  because,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  we  are  not  likely  to  act  with 
muchefiiect?"  It  was  with  great  reluctance,  how- 
ever, and  with  great  violence  to  his  own  wishes,  that 
he  persevered  in  this  fruitless  struggle.  '<  I  am  quite 
sick  of  politics,"  he  says  in  August  1794,  *'  and  at* 
tend  to  them  only  because  I  think  it  a  duty  to  do 
BO,  and  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  my  character  to 
quit  them  at  such  a  moment."  His  desire  to  retire 
Irom  public  life  became  stronger  in   the  following 

Snr.  **  I  grow  every  day  to  think  less  of  public  af- 
irs,**  he  says  in  April  I795 ;  '*  I  wish  I  could  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  right  to  quit  public  business,  for  I 
should  like  it  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express ;  but  I 
cannot  yet  think  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  persevere. 
I  am  so  sure  that  secession  is  the  measure  a  shabby 
fellow  would  take  in  our  circumstances,  that  I  think 
it  can  scarcely  be  right  for  us.  But,  as  far  as  wishes, 
no  man  ever  wished  any  thing  more.  I  am  perfectly 
happy  in  the  country.  I  have  quite  resources  enough 
to  employ  my  mind,  and  the  great  resource  of  litera- 
ture I  am  fonder  of  every  day.  However,  events  and 
circumstances  may  happen,  which  may  make  that 
right,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  pleasant,  and  1 
chink  it  not  unlikely  but  they  may." 

The  popular  spirit  manifested  against  the  treason 
and  sedition  bills,  in  winter  1795,  revived  his  public 
zeal,  but  was  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  his 
roinid.  **  My  view  of  tilings,"  he  writ^  in  November 
1795,  "  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  be- 
come completely  absolute,  or  that  confusion  will 
arise,  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated 
as  despotism  itself.  Ministers  mean  to  bring  on 
the  first  of  these  evils,  and  I  cannot  disguise  from 
.myself  that  there  are  but  too  many  who  wish  for 
the  second."  After  his  success  at  the  Westmin- 
ster meeting  against  the  bills,  he  says,  '<  It  is  clear 
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^Mb  ir«  hare  the  popularity,  and  I  suspect  we  shall 
'have  it  universally  among  the  lower  classes.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  I  dislike  this  state  of 
things,  but  I  cannot  submit  quietly  to  Mr  Hume's 
attf^nasiay  which  is  comiog  on  very  fast."  As  he 
became  more  persuaded  of  the  exbtence  of  a  strong 
apirit  of  liberty  among  the  lower  classes,  he  became 
more  inclined  to  the  popular  doctrines  of  parliantien- 
tary  reform.  In  1796,  he  expresses  hunself  in  the 
following  manner  upon  that  subject :  '*  Perhaps, 
instead  of  saying  now  that  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  be  first  restored,  and  its  con- 
stitution considered  afterwards,  it  would  be  better  to 
iDTert  the  order,  and  to  say,  parliament  should  first 
be  reformed,  and  then  restored  to  its  just  influence. 
Tou  will  observe  tliat  I  state  this  opinion  as  being 
mine  now,  in  contradistinction  to  those  times  when  the 
Whig  party  wa&  only  beaten,  but  not  dispersed,  and 
when  I  certainly  xveu  of  a  different  opinion.  At  pre- 
sent I  think  we  ought  to  go  further  towards  agree- 
ing with  the  democratic  or  popular  party  than  at  any 
former  period,  for  the  following  reasons :  fVe,  as 
a  *party,  I  fear  can  do  nothing,  and  the  contest  must 
be  between  the  Court  and  the  Democrats.  These 
last,  without  our  assistance,  will  either  be  too  weak 
to  resist  the  Court,  and  then  .comes  Mr  Hume's  eu^ 
thanasittj  which  you  and  I  think  the  worst  of  all 
events ;  or,  if  they  are  strong  enough,  being  wholly 
unmixed  with  any  aristocratic  leaven,  and  full  of 
resentment  against  us  for  not  joining  them,  will  go, 
probably,  to  greater  excesses,  and  bring  on  the 
only  state  of  things  which  can  make  a  man  doubt 
whether  the  despotism  of  monarchy  is  not  the  worst 
of  all  evils." 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  state  of  things 
to  which  he  alluded  in  his  letter  of  April  1795  came 
.to  pass.  His  remaining  political  friends  were  per- 
suaded that  it  was  useless  to  persevere  longer  in 
ibeir  parliamentary  exertions,  and  that  it  was  even 
''  in  some  degree  hurtful,  as  tending  to  deceive  the 
country  into  an  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  still  a  place  in  which  it  was  worth  while  to  try 
the  effect  of  argument  and  reason."  When  he  found 
that  no  good  was  to  be  done  in  Parliament,  that  no 
beneficial  impression  was  to  be  made  on  the  country, 
and  that  the  friends  for  whom  he  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  time  and  inclinations  wished  him  to  retire 
from  public  life,  with  doubt  and  hesitation  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  he  gave  his 
consent  to  the  secession ;  resolving  no  longer  to  attend 
his  duty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  particular- 
ly called  upon  to  do  so  by  his  own  constituents. 

Having  once  retired  to  St  Anne's,  he  found  such  en- 
joyment in  the  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  a  country 
life,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
now  and  then  be  brought  back  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  hi^piest  years  of  liis  life  were  those  he 
passed  in  retirement,  from  1797  to  1802.  He  still 
took  a  lively  interest  in  public  concerns,  and  applaud- 
ed and  encouraged  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  when 
they  returned  to  Parliament,  but  he  could  seldom  be 
induced  to  follow  their  example.  His  time  passed 
placidly  and  agreeably,  in  books,  conversation,  and 
the  society  of  his  fansily.  He  had  always  been  fond 
of  gardeniogt  and  hia  residence  in  the  country  gave 


bim  a  turn  for  farming.  Of  the  amusements  of  his 
early  years,  the  love  of  shooting  was  the  only  one ' 
in  which  he  continued  to  indulge,  and  the  exercise 
it  gave  him  preserved  his  health.  His  passion  for 
literature,  which  had  never  subsided  entirely,  reviv- 
ed and  became  stronger  than  ever.  Poetry  and  cri- 
ticism were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  history  his 
amusement.  He  applied  with  ardour  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  and  as  his  proficiency  in- 
creased, he  found  an  agreeable  occupation  for  his 
mind  in  the  niceties  and  difficulties  of  that  noble 
language.  Some  time  afler  his  retreat,  he  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  of  writing  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  He  had,  many  years  before,  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  manner  of  the  work  of  our 
great  historian:  "I  think  Mr  Hume's  history  of 
Charles  1.  the  most  mischievous  book  that  ever  was 
written.  It  is  written  with  more  art  than  any  other 
part  of  his  work  infinitely,  and  is,  I  think,  in  that  view 
a  masterpiece.  J  do  not  think  any  answer  to  it  or 
comment  on  it  would  do  much  good,  or  at  least  not 
so  much  as  another  history  of  the  times  written  with 
his  art,  or  even  with  the  half  of  it,  in  the  opposite 
view."  But,  though  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of  a 
new  history  of  the  civil  war,  as  an  antidote  to  Hume, 
may  possibly  have  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  a 
work  on  English  history,  the  period  he  selected  for 
his  own  labours  shows,  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  that  great  historian.  His 
sole  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  Revolution,  to  explain  how  it  was  brought 
about,  and  to  show  in  what  its  constitutional  value 
consisted.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  his  plan,  the 
criticisms  on  Hume,  in  his  introduction,  would  have 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  his  book. 

Mr  Fox  went  abroad  with  Mrs  Fox  in  summer  1802, 
partly  from  curiosity  to  see  France  afler  the  extraor- 
dinary changes  that  had  taken  place  in  that  country, 
and  partly  to  collect  documents  for  his  history.  As 
the  constant  friend  of  peace,  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm wherever  he  went  by  the  French  people, 
and  treated  with  distinguished  civility  and  attention 
by  their  Government.  He  had  several  long  con- 
versations with  the  First  Consul,  in  which  the  latter 
talked  to  him,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  on  a  variety 
of  topics, — on  the  Concordat  then  recently  made, — 
on  the  Trial  by  Jury, — on  the  licentiousness  of  the 
English  newspapers, — on  the  difference  between 
Asiatic  and  European  society.  On  one  occasion, 
Napoleon  having  insinuated  that  Mr  Windham  was 
concerned  in  the  assassination  plots  against  his  per- 
son,  Mr  Fox  vindicated  his  old  friend  with  warmth 
against  so  odious  and  unfounded  an  imputation. 
Having  finished  his  labours  at  Paris,  during  which 
he  collected  a  large  mass  of  nmterials  for  his  history, 
he  went  to  La  Grange,  the  country  seat  of  his  friend 
La  Fayette,  and,  after  passing  some  days  there  most 
agreeably,  returned  to  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  great  irritation 
in  England  against  the  Consular  Government,  and 
an  absurd  cry  for  war  raised  by  the  newspapers, 
and  re-echoed  by  all  who  expected  in  any  way  to 
profit  by  that  calamity.  Ministers  were  apparently 
undecided,  and,  in  the  hopes  of  confirming  them  in 
a  pacific  dispoaitioa,  he  resolved  for  a  short  time  to 
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f^'      renew  hiB  attendance  in  Parliament.    "  I  shall  at- 
^^^  tend  on'  the  address/*  he  says,  **  because^  though,  if 
the  ministry  is  warlike,  I  have  no  hope  of  dissuading 
them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  pacific,  1  may 
lerve  in  bome  degree  to  encourage  them.*'     Besides 
his  general  objections  to  war,  where  it  could  be 
avoided  with  honour,  he  thouglit  there  was  *'  in  this 
case  a  moral  certainty  of  failing  in  our  object,  and  of 
aggrandizing  France  still  more  than  we  had  done/' 
Peace  should  be  preserved,  "  if  it  could  be  done  with 
honour/'  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  might,  provided  our 
-Government  was  so  disposed.     If  Pitt,  who  had  not 
yet  declared  hinself,  should  be  for  peace  and  Ad- 
*     dington,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  old  Op- 
position taking  an  active  part;  but  if  he  should  join 
the  war  party,  or  *'  hold  a  conduct  between  peace 
and   war, "    then    Addington    will    want    support, 
'*  and  the  support  given  him  will  be  both  useful 
and    honourable."      He    had    been    told,   that    he 
should  "  be  as  much  abused  for  pacific  language 
now  as  he  had  been  ten  years  before,  but  being  in 
Parliament,  he  was  determined  not  to  blink  such  a 
question ;"   and,   on  making  the  trial,  found  "  his 
speech  in  favour  of  peace  better  received  by  the 
House  than  any  he  had  made  since  the  Russian  ar- 
mament."    The  country  in  general,  he  was  persuad- 
ed, was   inclined   to   peace ;   and  while  there  was 
"  hope  of  contributing  lo  prevent  war,  he  felt  him- 
self in  a  manner  bound**  not  to  discontinue  his  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Commons.      When  the 
short  session  before  Christmas  closed,  he  still  thought 
Ministers  sincerely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace. 
**  If  I  have  any  fears/'  he  says  on  the  29th  of  De- 
-cember  1802,  *'  it  is  only  from  a  suspicion  of  a  want 
of  courage  in  Ministers  to  speak  out  what  they  real- 
ly think,  and  if  they  should  long  continue  to  be 
afraid  of  speaking  bold  paci6c  language,  ill  humours 
may  arise,  and  war  begin  without  any  wish  for  it  in 
either  government." 

It  has  been  invidiously  said,  that  Mr  Fox,  afler 
his  return  from  Paris,  was  unwillingly  dragged  from 
his  retirement  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  in 
order  to  support  their  views  in  Parliament,  and  that 
his  health  and  comfort  were  sacrificed  to  their  party 
objects.  The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  It  was  he, 
who  urged  them  to  attend,  not  they,  who  solicited 
him.  His  return  to  public  life  was  his  own  sponta- 
neous act,  unsolicited  and  unexpected  by  his  friends. 
His  object,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  peace ;  and  when  the  message  in 
March  1803  bad  opened  his  eyes  to  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  Ministry,  his  indignation  at  the  hollow- 
ness  and  duplicity  of  their  conduct  made  him  per- 
severe in  his  parliamentary  attendance.  From  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  began 
also  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  revival  of  a  Whig  Op- 
position, such  as  had  existed  before  the  fatal  schism 
in  1792;  and  with  his  opinions  of  the  necessity  of 
party  connections,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
public  liberty  in  this  country,  there  was  no  personal 
sacrifice  be  was  not  willing  to  make  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  end.  The  revival  of  bis  former  con- 
nection with  his  old  friends  was  the  object  nearest  to 
his  heart ;  and  in  Lord  Grenville,  though  a  new  as- 
•ociatei  he  founds  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  Lord 


North,  an  hononnible  coadjutor,  with  whom  he  could 
act  in  perfect  con6dence,  though  they  bad  difiered  ^ 
warmly  on  points  that  were  no  longer  the  subjects  of 
public  discussion.  He  was  even  ready  to  form  a 
junction  with  Mr  Pitt,  till  he  discovered  that  Pitt, 
though  willing  to  join  in  opposing  particular  measures 
of  administration,  would  not  break  with  the  Court 
by  going  into  regular  opposition.  It  is  a  certain 
fact,  that,  of  all  his  party,  Mr  Fox  was  the  per- 
son most  anxious  to  form  a  coalition  with  Lord 
Grenville ;  and,  that  whatever  difficulties  occurred  to 
retard  that  junction,  they  arose  not  from  him,  but 
from  his  friends.  He  considered  then,  as  he  had 
done  from  the  time  of  the  American  war,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  good  government  in  this  country  ;  and  the  tIo- 
lence  expressed  for  war,  afler  the  royal  message, 
contrasted  with  what  he  conceived  to  have  been 
previously  the  general  disposition  for  peace,  he  re- 
garded as  a  strong  confirmation  of  all  his  apprehen- 
sions. *'  The  King's  Minister,"  he  says  in  March 
1803,  "  be  he  who  he  may,  is  in  peace,  at  last,  all 
powerful ;  whether  or  not,  in  case  of  a  war,  the  uni- 
versal apprehension  of  mischief  from  the  weakness 
of  those  men  could  do  any  thing  may  be  more  of  a 
question,  but  even  in  that  case  I  think  the  Crown  in 
earnest  would  beat  us  all."  This  influence,  be  con- 
tended, not  only  governed  men's  actions,  but  even 
awayed  their  opinions.  *'  I  should  not  be  surprised," 
he  says  in  January  1804,  *'  if,  in  a  short  time,  the 
present  Minister  is  reckoned  the  ablest  man  in  the 
kingdom ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  compassed,  it  will 
be  thought  and  maintained,  that  a  Minister  without 
abilities  is  the  best  for  this  country."  He  was  an- 
xious for  a  junction  of  parties,  not  from  motives  of 
personal  ambition,  but  in  order  to  counteract  this 
servility.  "  A  stand  should  be  attempted,  which, 
though  unsuccessful  at  present,  will  keep  something 
alive  against  other  times.  To  temporise  is  certain, 
absolutely  certain,  confirmation  of  the  evil ;  no  na- 
tion ever  did,  or  ever  can,  recover  from  slavery  by 
such  methods/' 

The  first  distinct  overture  for  a  formal  coalition  i)i 
what  were  then  called  the  New  and  Old  Opposition, 
was  made  in  January  1804*,  and  came  from  the 
friends  of  Lord  Grenville.  It  was  proposed  to  co- 
operate in  a  systematic  opposition,  for  the  purpose 
of  overturning  Mr  Addington's  administration,  and 
of  substituting  in  its  place  one  upon  the  most  com- 
prehensive basis  possible.  To  this  proposal  Mr  Fox 
was  willing  to  have  acceded  at  once ;  but  owing  to 
some  repugnance  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  it  was 
settled,  that  the  two  parties  should  co-operate  and 
concert  together  the  measures  to  be  brought  forward 
in  Parliament,  in  order  to  give  to  their  debates  and 
divisions  all  the  strength  they  could,  without  any 
formal  or  compact  engagement  in  case  of  success. 
The  same  proposition  had  been  made  to  Mr  Pitt,  who 
owned  that  the  present  Ministry  was  weak  and  in* 
adequate  to  the  crisis,  that  their  dismission  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and  that,  in  case  of  such 
an  event,  an  administration  should  be  formed  on  the 
broadest  possible. basis.  If  his  Majesty,  on  such  an 
occasion,  were  to  send  for  him,  he  should  think  it 
right  to  endeavour  to  comprehend  in  the  arrange- 
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uent  ill  parties,  and  eveii  those  who  had  been  most 
'  hostile  to  htm ;  but  though,  on  many  points^  he 
would  support  the  neir  opposition  if  it  took  place,  he 
WHS  determined  never  to  engage  with  any  set  of  men 
in  systematic  opposition.  Such  was  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  February 
1804.  As  the  session  advanced,  Mr  Pitt  grew  more 
hostile  to  Ministers ;  and,  after  the  Easter  recess, 
the  three  parties  in  opposition  acted  in  concert  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  Mr  Addington  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  resign.  Mr  Pitt,  who  was  sent  for  to  form 
a  new  administration,  had  previously  declared  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  form  one  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Grenvilie  and  Mr  Fox  ;  but  if  he  found  his 
Majesty  impracticable,  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
to  try  one  by  himself.  The  result  is  well  known. 
His  Majesty  was  found  to  be  impracticable  on  the 
subject  of  Mr  Fox.  Lord  Grenvilie^  though  unfet- 
tered  by  engagements,  refused  to  concur  in  en  ad- 
ministration from  which  Mr  Fox  was  excluded  ;  and, 
by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  "  sitisfied  those** 
persons  of  the  old  opposition,  "  who  had  been  most 
prejudiced*'  against  a  junction  of  the  two  parties. 
Mr  Pitt,  abandoned  by  all,  except  his  personal  friends 
and  adherents,  was  compelled  to  coalesce  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  administration  he  had  contributed  to 
destroy. 

After  various  ineffectual  attempts,  during  the  re- 
cess, to  strengthen  the  government,  Mr  Pitt  found 
himself  obliged,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to 
take  backjMr  Addington  into  office.  A  fresh  quar- 
rel ensued ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr 
Addington  (now  Lord  Sidmouth),  and  his  friends, 
again  resigned.  Insinuations  were  then  thrown  out 
of  an  intention  to  negotiate  with  Opposition ;  but, 
if  such  overtures  had  been  made,  the  new  engage^ 
ments  contracted  on  the  Continent,  independent  of 
other  reasons,  must  have  put  a  stop  to  the  negotia- 
tion. Russia,  offended  at  the  arrogance  of  Napoleon, 
had  expressed  her  desire  to  form  a  closer  connection 
with  Great  Britain.  It  had  been  the  advice  of  Mr 
Fox,  thai  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  disposi- 
tion to  propose  reasonable  terms  of  peace  to  France, 
under  the  mediation  of  Alexander ;  and,  if  these 
were  refused,  to  conclude  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Russia,  but  on  no  account  to  provoke  a  fresh  Con  • 
tinental  war,  which  must  ruin  Austria,  if  unsuccess* 
ful.  Unhappily  this  advice  was  not  taken  ;  Austria 
was  seduced,  or  rather  bribed,  into  a  declaration  of 
hostilities.  The  war  was  pre-eminently  unfortunate, 
and  all  hope  for  a  time  extinguished  of  any  balance 
to  the  power  of  France  upon  the  Continent. 

The  death  of  Mr  Pitt  dissolved  the  administration 
he  had  formed.  Lord  Grenvilie  was  sent  for  by  the 
King,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  his  Majesty 
to  accept  of  the  advice  and  services  of  Mr  Fox. 
When  the  different  parts  of  the  new  administration 
were  to  be  cast,  his  hope  and  desire  of  peace  induced 
Mr  Fox  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  and,  before  his  fatal  illness,  he  had 


begun  a  negotiation  fbr  peace  with  every  apparent      V«a^' 
prospect  of  success.   The  short  time  he  was  in  office  \>VX/ 
prevented  him  from  realizing  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions which  bis  friends  and  the  public  had  conceived 
from  his  past  conduct  and  principles  of  government. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  was  to 
his  firmness  Mr  Windham  was  indebted  for  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  limited  service  bill, — a  measure  that  had  to 
encounter  every  opposition  which  power  and  preju* 
dice  could  raise  against  it ;  and  that  to  his  exertions,       * 
and  to  those  of  Lord  Grenvilie,  was  owing  a  resolu* 
tion  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  which  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
had  failed  to  obtain. 

Mr  Fox  had  inherited  an  uncommonly  vigorous 
constitution ;  but,  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
he  had  an  illness  at  Cheltenham,  which  probably- 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  malady  that  occasioned 
his  death.  His  attendance  on  Lord  Nelson's  funeral, 
in  January  1806,  brought  on  a  complaint  to  which  he 
was  ever  after  occasionally  liable.  The  duties  of 
office,  and  the  fatigue  of  constant  attendance  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  did  not  tend  to  restore  or  con- 
firm  his  health.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  had 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  both  general  and  local,  and  soon 
afterwards  his  complaint  had  made  such  alarming 
progress  as  to  excite  the  greatest  fears  for  his  life. 
The  universal  interest  excited  in  his  fate  afforded  the 
surest  evidence  of  liis  great  popularity.  From  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom,  letters  arrived  daily 
to  his  family,  expressing  the  deepest  concern  in  his 
situation,  and  recommending  remedies  of  all  sorts  for 
his  disease.  His  malady,  in  the  mean  time,  gained 
ground  daily,  and  his  physicians  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  have  recmrse  to  the  common  surgical  ope« 
ration  for  dropsy  of  the  belly.  The  relief  obtained, 
as  usual,  was  but  temporary.  The  operation  was  re- 
peated, and  soon  after  he  fell  into  a  state  of  languor, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  expired  on  the 
13th  of  September  1806,  having  retained  his  senses 
and  understanding  to  the  last.  It  has  been  said, 
that  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  exhibition  of 
digitalis,  administered  in  the  vain  hope  of  effecting  a 
perfect  cure  of  his  disease  ;  but  the  story  is  utterly 
false  and  unfounded,  and  has  been  publicly  contra, 
dieted  by  his  physicians.  The  cause  of  his  complaint 
was  ascertained  to  be  a  scirrhous  affection  of  the 
liver. 

**  Mr  Fox,**  to  use  the  words  of  one  who  knew 
him  well,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
and  who  has  delineated  his  character  with  equal 
truth,  force,  and  discrimination,  *  "  united  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree,  the  seemingly  repugnant  cha- 
racters of  the  mildest  of  men,  and  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  Orators.  In  private  life  he  was  gentle,  mo- 
dest, placable,  kind,  of  simple  manners,  and  so  averse 
from  dogmatism,  as  to  be  not  only  unostentatious, 
but  even  something  inactive  in  conversation.  Hii 
superiority  was  never  felt  but  in  the  instruction 


*  Character  of  Mr  Fox,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh. — Published  in  Dr  Parr's  Collection,  entitled^  Chara€* 
t9r$  of  Mr  FoM^  by  Philopatris  Vabvicbncis. 
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which  he  hnpartedi  or  in  the  itteatioii  which  hb  ge» 
'  oerooft  preference  usually  directed  to  the  more  ob« 
acufe  members  of  the  company.  The  simplicity  of 
his  msttners  was  far  from  excluding  that  perfect  ur« 
banity  and  amenity  which  flowed  still  more  from  the 
mildness  of  his  nature,  than  from  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  most  polished  society  .of  Europe.  The 
pleasantry  perhaps  of  no  man  of  wit  had  so  unla- 
boured an  appearance.  It  seemed  rather  to  escape 
from  his  mind,  than  to  be  produced  by  it.  He  had 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all  his  contem- 
porariefs  distinguished  by  wit,  politeness,  or  philoso* 
phy,  or  learning,  or  the  talents  of  public  life.  In  the 
course  of  thirty  years  he  had  known  almost  every 
jntkn  in  Europe  whose  intercourse  could  strengthen, 
or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mind.  His  own  literature 
was  various  and  elegant.  In  classical  erudition, 
which  by  the  custom  of  England  is  more  peculiarly 
called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few  professed 
scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  delighted  to 
take  refuge  in  poetry,  from  the  vulgarity  and  irrita« 
tion  of  business.  His  own  verses  were  easy  and 
pleasant,  and  might  have  claimed  no  low  place  among 
those  which  the  French  call  vers  de  socieiS.  The 
poetical  character  of  his  mind  was  displayed  by  his 
extraordinary  partiality  for  the  poetry  of  the  two 
most  poetical  nations,  or  at  least  languages,  of  the 
west,  those  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Italians.  He 
disliked  political  conversation,  and  never  willingly 
took  any  part  in  it.'*  • 

''  To  speak  of  him  justly  as  an  Orator  would  require 
a  long  essay.  Every  where  natural,  he  carried  into 
public  something  of  that  simple  and  negligent  exte» 
rior  which  belonged  to  him  in  private.  When  he 
began  to  speak,  a  common  observer  might  have 
thought  him  awkward;  and  even  a  consummate 
judge  could  only  have  been  struck  with  the  exquisite 
justness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  transparent  simplicity 
of  his  manners.  But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for 
some  time,  than  he  was  changed  into  another  being. 
He  forgot  himself  and  every  thing  around  him.  He 
thought  only  of  his  subject.  His  genius  warmed 
and  kindled  as  he  went  on.  He  darted  fire  into  his 
audience.     Torrents  of  impetuous  and  irresistible 


doquenoe  swept  aleng  their  feeKogi  and 
He  certainly  possessed  above  all  modenia  that 
of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence,  which  formed 
the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  moat  Demoslbe- 
nean  speaker  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes.  *  I 
knew  him,'  says  Mr  Burke,  in  a  Pamphlet  written 
after  their  unhappy  difference,  *  when  he  was  nine* 
teen ;  since  which  time  he  has  risen,  by  slow  degreca, 
to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  the 
world  ever  saw.' 

"  The  quiet  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great 
objects,  the  absence  of  petty  bustle,  the  contempt  ctf 
show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  plainnesa  and 
downrightness,  and  the  thorough  good-nature  which 
distinguished  Mr  Fox,  seem  to  render  him  no  unfit 
representative  of  the  old  English  character,  which,  if 
it  ever  changed,  we  should  be  sanguine  indeed  to 
expect  to  see  it  succeeded  by  a  better.  The  simpli- 
city of  his  character  inspired  confidence,  the  ardour 
of  his  eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  the  gentle- 
ness  of  his  manners  invited  friendship.  '  I  admired,' 
says  Mr  Gibbon,  after  describing  a  day  passed  with 
him  at  Lausanne,  *  the  powers  of  a  superior  man,  as 
they  are  blended,  in  his  attractive  character,  with  all 
the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child  :  no  human  b^ 
ing  was  ever  more  free  from  any  taint  of  mah'gnity, 
vanity,  or  falsehood.' 

'*  The  measures  which  he  supported  or  opposed 
may  divide  the  opinion  of  posterity,  as  they  have  di* 
vided  those  of  the  present  age.  But  he  will  most 
certainly  command  the  unanimous  reverence  of  fn* 
ture  generations,  by  his  pure  sentiments  towards  the 
commonwealth,  by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  all  men,  by  his  liberal  principles  favourable 
to  mild  government,  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civilixation 
of  mankind ;  by  his  ardont  love  for  a  country,  of 
which  the  well- being  and  greatness  were,  indeed,  inp 
separable  from  his  own  glory ;  and  by  his  profound 
reverence  for  chat  free  constitution  which  he  was 
universally  admitted  to  understand  better  tlian  any 
other  man  of  his  |ige,  both  in  an  exactly  legal  and 
in  a  comprehensively  philosophical  aense.*^ 

(D.D.D.) 


«  This  is  true  of  Mr  Fox  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  only.  Till  bis  separation  from  his  old  friends  in 
1793  his  mind  was  too  full  of  political  subjects,  not  to  take  an  eager  part  in  political  conversation  even 
in  private ;  and  when  a  young  man,  instead  of  being  somewhat  inactive  in  conversation,  he  was  very  much 
the  reverse.  Dr  Johnson  was  mistaken  in  supposing  him  habitually  silent  when  in  company,  and  has  ai^ 
signed  a  reason  for  his  supposed  taciturnity  quite  inconsistent  with  hiis  real  character. 
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Situation,    I.  SITUATION  AHD  KtTBNT  ;  FACE  OF  THB  COUN- 
Bzlent,&c  TKY  ;  CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. 

1  HIS  important  part  of  contioental  Europe  extends 
from  the  4dd  to  the  5l8t  degree  of  N.  lat.  and  from, 
long.  8.25  £.  to  long.  4.43  W.  The  greatest 
length  of  France,  above  600  miles,  is  from  £.  to  W, 
▼iz.  from  Alsace  to  Brittany,  a  province  which  pro- 
jects into  the  Atlantic  like  a  wedge,  and.  with()ut 
which  France  would  approach  in  form  to  a  square. 
Its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  560  miles ;  its 
superficial  extent,  not  yet  exactly  ascertained,  is 
computed  to  exceed  200,000  square  miles,  or  128 
millions  of  English  acres. 

Though  in  point  of  extent  of  coast  and  ready 
access  from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  France  is  far 
inferior  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  fortunate,  in  these  respects^  than  the 
vast  inland  territories  of  Austria  and  Russia.  She  has 
she  advantage  of  these  countries  likewise  in  strength 
of  natural  barrier,  the  Pyrenees  forming  a  great  bul- 
wark on  the  south-west ;  the  Alps  on  the  south-east ; 
the  Jura  and  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  east.     The 
Netherlands  are  the  only  open  part  of  the  frontier 
of  France  ;  the  only  part  where  the  desire  of  extend- 
ing her  territory  is  at  all  confirmed  or  justified  by 
the  circumstances  of  her  physical  position.     It  is 
there,  accordingly,  that  her  sovereigns  have  been 
tempted  to  aim  at  foreign  conquest,  and  where,  afler 
being  repeatedly  flattered  by  temporary  triumphs, 
their  armies  have  been  overpowered  by  coalitions,  and 
they,  as  well  as  their  subjects^  made  to  suffer  dearly 
'    for  the  short-lived  acquisition. 
Surfsee.  The  surface  of  France  exhibits,  in  general,  an  ad- 

vantageous succession  of  high  and  low  ground.  Less 
level  than  Poland,  the  north  of  Germany,  or  the 
greater  part  of  European  Russia,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  mountainous  than  Spain  or  Italy,  and  may  with 
great  propriety  be  compared  to  England^  with  this 
distinction,  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  mountainous 
tracts  are  in  the  north  and  west^  in  Frante  they  are 
in  the  south  and  east.     Passing  over  the  lof^y  ridges 
which  form  the  frontier  line  of  France  on  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees^  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  and 
confining   our  attention   to   the    interior,   we  find 
throughout  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the 
countries  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Loire,  a  level 
country,  diversified  occasionally  by  hills,  either  in- 
sulated or  in  succession,  but  by  none  of  the  massy 
elevations  entitled  to  the  name  of  mountains.  These 
we  do  not  meet  until  reaching  the  south  of  Cham* 
pagne  and  north  of  Burgundy,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Mouse,  the  MoseUe,  the  Sa6ne,  the  Seine.    From 
tfiis  bleak  quarter  (lat.  47  and  48)  a  very  long  range 
of  mountains  proceeds  from  north  to  south  m  a  dt- 
xection  parallel  to  the  course  first  of  the  Sadne  and 
■ubsequently  of  the  Rhone,. untily  on  approaching  the 
Mediterranean,  they  braach  off  to  the  soalli-ireat. 


and  join  the  Pyrenees.  Their  greatest  height  is  in  Situttioat 
Auvergne,  about  lat.  45,  where  Uiis  chain,  or  more  ~^^^^ 
properly  a  lateral  branch  of  it,  attains,  at  the  moun-  '^^^^^ 
tains  called  Cantal  and  Puy  de  Dame,  an  elevation 
of  fully  6000  feet,  and  has  its  highest  ridge  covered 
with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Another, 
but  a  much  less  lofty  range,  extends  from  Bordeaux 
to  the  south-east*  a  distance  of  150  miles,  until  it 
reaches  the  Pyrenees.  .The  smaller  chains  are  nume- 
rous in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  kingdom,  vis. 
in  Lorraine,  the  Nivernois,  Dauphiny,  Provence; 
also  in  part  of  the  interior,  particularly  the  Limousin 
and  Guienne.  They  are  interspersed  with  extea- 
81  ve  plains,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  south  and  east  of 
France  are^rugged  and  elevated  tracts,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  to  that  country  what  Wales  and  ScoUand 
are  to  Great  Britain. 

The  course  of  the  great  rivers  is  easily  connected  Rifcub 
with  this  view  of  the  surface  of  the  territory  of  France. 
The  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  the  Marne,  the  Aube,  the 
Seine,  the  Yonne,  taking  their  rise  on  the  northern* 
side  of  the  mountain  chain,  between  lat.  47  and  48, 
flow  all  to  the  north  or  north-west,  until  reaching 
the  sea,  or  quitting  the  territory  of  France*,  From  the 
southern  slope  of  the  same  range  proceed  the  Sadne, 
the  Doubs,  the  Ain.  These,  along  with  many  smaller 
streams,  are  all  received  by  the  Rhone,  which  flows 
almost  due  south,  with  a  full  and  rapid  current,  untH 
it  reaches  the  Mediterranean., The  Loire  has  by  much 
the  longest  course  of  any  river  in  France.    It  rises 
to  the  southward  of  lat.  45,  flows  in  a  northern  dl«* 
rection  above  200  miles  ;  turns,  near  Orleans,  to  the 
west,  is  joined  by  the  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienna  from 
the  south,  and,  after  receiving  the  Sarthe  from  the 
north,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Nantes.     The 
Gazonne,  a  river  of  less  length  of  course,  but  of  a 
great  volume  of  water,  descends  from  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  flows  northward,  and,  after 
receiving  from  these  mountains  a  number  of  tributary 
streams,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Arri^ge,  turns  to 
the   westward  near  Montauban  (lat.  44) ;    it  fall* 
into  die  Atlantic  after  being  augmented  by  the  waters 
of  the   Tarn,  Aveyron,  Lot,  and  finally  the  Dor-i 
dogne,  all  flowing  from  the  western  face  of  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne. 

France  has  very  few  lakes,  either  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  ofthe  south,  or  in  the  great  levels  Of  the 
north  and  west.  It  contains,  however,  a  number  of 
maritime  inlets,  forming  inland  bays>  and  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  only  by  a  channd  of  greater  or 
less  width.  These  occur  partly  on  the  south-wes^ 
coast  in  Gascony ;  more  in  the  south  and  south-east 
in  Langucdoc  and  Provence.  Their  want  of  depth, 
prevenu  them  from  serving  as  roadsteads  for  ship-: 
ping,  and  they  are  useful  chiefly  for  fishing,  or  for 
the  manufacture  of  bay-sak. 

France  has  much  less  of  snrtificiai  or  <Nrn«ne0tal*  Fomti. 
pkntations  tbao  England,  and  much  move  of  nasarah 
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forests*  Ibe  total  extent  of  ground  corerpd  by  wood 
being  computed  at  serenteen  millions  of  acres,  or 
one-eighth  of  the  territorial  surface  of  the  kingdom. 
Forests  are  found  in  almost  eveir  department.  Lower 
Normandy  contained  several  of  considerable  extent. 
There  is  a  large  one  at  Fontainebleau,  only  45  miles 
from  Paris ;  and  a  larger  to  ihe  north  of  the  LfOire, 
in  the  vicinity  off  Orleans.  Those  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  of  navigable  rivers,  or 
of  great  works  such  as  glass-houses  and  iron-foun- 
deries»  have  long  been  subjected  to  an  improvident 
consumption,  so  that  at  present  the  principal  forests 
are  at  a  great  distance  inland,  particularly  in  the  east 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and 
in  the  long  mountainous  tract  that  forms  the  boun- 
dary oil'  France  on  the  side  of  Switzerland. 

The  want  of  ornamental  plantations,  and  still  more 
the  almost  total  want  of  hedges,  forms  a  great  de- 
duction  from  the  beauty  of  scenery  in  France,  and 
deprives  the  country  of  the  cheerful  aspect  so  strik- 
ing in  England.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  latter 
is  seen  in  travelling  through  the  fresh  pastures  and 
gentle  eminences  of  Normandy ;  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, some,  like  Picardy,  Champagne,  Poitou,  con- 
sist of  wide  uninteresting  levels ;  while  others^  such 
as  Auvergocy  part  of  Upper  Languedoc,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  contain  a  bold  but 
bleak  scenery.  The  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
views  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ltmoiuin,  or  on  the 
borders  of%the  great  rivers.  The  banks  of  the  Loire 
from  Orleans  westward  are  proverbially  beautiful. 
The  Rhone,  bordered  by  mountains,  has  generally 
a  bold  and  occasionally  a  wild  aspect*  The  Seine, 
equally  wide,  but  much  more  tranquil,  flows  through 
verdant  but  less  striking  landscapes. 

In  a  country  of  so  great  extent  and  of  such  diver- 
sified surface  as  France,  it  is  difficult  to  condense  a 
description  of  the  climate  into  a  few  comprehensive 
heads.     The  most  natural  division  is  into  the  North, 
South,  and  Central  regions.     The  north,  comprising 
Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and,  in  ge« 
'  neral,  all  that  part  of  France,  that  would  be  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  diagonal  line  from  lat.  47  on  the 
west  to  lat.  49  on  the  east  frontier,  bears  a  great 
resemblance,  both  in  temperature  and  produce,  to 
the  south  of  England.     There,  as  with  us,  the  pre- 
dominant culture  is  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
such  fruits  as  apples,  pears,  cherries;  also  hemp, 
flax,  rapeseed.     It  is  here,  and  here  only  in  France, 
tliat  the  natural  pastures  are  rich  and  extensive  : 
here  also  the  species  of  wood,  oak,  ash,  elm,  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  ours.    The  central  region 
may  be  said  to  comprise  the  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Loire,  or  rather  of  the  diagonal  line  we  have 
mentioned,  until  reaching  a  similar  line  in  lat.  45  on 
the  west  and  47  on  the  east  frontier.     Here,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mountainous  parts,  the  winter  is 
sensibly  shorter  and  milder.     Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  are  still  cultivated,  but  maize  b^ins  to  ap- 
pear, and  vines  become  general.    The  weather  in 
this  great  inland  tract  is  much  more  steady  than  in 
the  north.     In  the  summer  months  there  is  little 
laiDf  and  storms,  when  they  occur,  are  frequently 
accompanied  with  hail ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tem- 
perature is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  in  France,  be- 


ing exempt  equally  from  the  oppresttve  beat  of  the  Sbottin, 
south  and  the  frequent  humidity  of  the  north.  Ezteu,  i*. 

The  third  region, comprehending  the  whole  breadth  ^^i^^' 
of  the  French  territory  from  lat.  45  and  46  to  lat. 
43,  and  in  some  parts  to  42.80,  approaches  in  cli- 
mate to  the  heat  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  it  being  neces- 
sary, in  the  summer  months,  to  suspend  all  active  ex- 
ercise during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  reserve 
it  for  the  morning  and  evening.  A  shaded  situation 
is  here  the  desideratum  for  a  dwelling  and  a  supply 
of  water  for  agriculture.  Wheat  is  partially  culti- 
vated ;  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  only  on  the  high  grounds; 
maize  is  very  general,  and  vines  supply  not  only  the 
main  article  of  export,  but  the  usual  drink  of  the  in- 
habitants. I'he  common  fruits  are  olives  and  mal- 
berries,  and,  in  a  few  very  warm  situations,  oranges 
and  lemons.  Pasturage  is  good  only  on  mountain* 
ous  or  irrigated  tracts.  To  pulmonic  invalids  the 
climate  may  be  advantageous,  but,  in  this  respect, 
also  material  distinctions  occur  from  locality,  the 
winter  in  the  south-east  of  France  being  at  intervals 
very  cold  from  the  vent  de  bise,  a  piercing  wind 
that  blows  from  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne. 

Brittany,  projecting  into  the  Atlantic,  h  as  rainy  as 
Ireland  or  Cornwall.  Normandy,  with  part  of  Pi- 
cardy and  French  Flanders,  may  be  compared  to 
our  inland  counties.  In  the  interior  of  France  the 
rains  are  less  frequent,  but  far  more  heavy ;  so  that 
there  is  much  less  difference  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  in  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days.  The  atmosphere  of  France  is 
much  less  cloudy  than  ours.  The  most  frequent 
wind  in  the  north  of  France,  as  in  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  IB  the  south-west ;  it  prevails  also,  but  to  a  less 
degree,  in  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
south  of  France  the  more  common  winds  are  from 
the  north. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between  London 
and  Paris  is  not  considerable,  nor  is  the  degree  of 
heat  found  to  be  intense  along  the  west  coast  of 
France,  until  reaching  or  rather  passing  Poitou.  In 
the  interior  it  is  much  more  perceptible,  being 
strongly  felt  at  Lyons,  and  still  more  in  the  latitude 
of  Nismes,  Aix,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon.  On  the 
whole  the  variations  of  climate  between  the  north 
and  south  of  France  are  considerably  greater  than 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Britain,  where  the 
effect  of  difference  of  latitude  is  so  much  modified 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  We  know,  besides,  of  no 
such  variation  as  the  very  material  one  indicated  by 
the  diagonal  line  from  east  to  west,  the  latter  being 
two  degrees  colder  in  consequence  of  the  brecxes 
and  vapours  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  harvest  begins  in  the  north  of  France  between 
the  SOth  and  25th  July :  in  the  central  part  about 
the  middle  oi  that  month  :  in  the  south  in  the  end  of 
June.  September  and  October  are  the  months  of 
vintage.  The  great  hazard  to  the  corn  of  the  cen* 
tral  part  of  the  kingdom  arises  from  violent  storms 
of  rain  and  hail ;  in  the  south  from  the  want  of  rain 
in  spring.  In  winter  the  vent  de  bise  proves  often 
destructive  to  the  olives.  The  great  heats  are  in 
Joly,  August,  and  September  i  a  time  of  much  an- 
noyance in  the  south  of  France  from  giutts,  flies,  and 
a 
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Situation,   other  insects ;  scorpions  even  are  found  in  that  warm 

Extent.  Ac  laUtude. 

^^*^[J^''^^  To  exhibit  a  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
*  of  soil  is  a  task  of  difficulty  in  any  extensive  coun- 

try, and  in  none  more  than  in  France,  where  a  strik- 
iog  difference  prevails  not  only  in  contiguous  de- 
partments^ but  in  contiguous  districts  of  the  same 
department.  In  Flanders,  Picardy,  Artois^  Nor- 
mandy^  and  the  Payi  de  BeancCy  a  fertile  tract  to 
the  south  of  Paris,  the  soil  consists  frequently  of  a 
loamy  mould ;  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  it  is  often  lighter  ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  Brittany,  and  of  the  departments  along 
the  western  coast,  have  a  heathy  soil  naturally  un- 
productive, but  capable  of  considerable  improve • 
ment.  But  these  collective  estimates  are  liable  to 
great  deductions ;  and  the  attempts  made  by  Arthur 
Young  and  other  statistical  writers  to  calculate  the 
proportion  of  the  different  descriptions  of  soil, 
whether  loam,  heath,  chalk,  gravel,  &c.  are  con- 
sidered by  the  French  as  far  from  successful ;  even 
the  more  systematic  effort  made  b}'  their  own  go- 
vernment, in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  com- 
pute the  value  of  land  by  masses  de  culture^  that 
16,  by  classing  all  kindred  soils  under  one  head,  prov- 
ed,  altogether  abortive.  We  shall  forbear,  therefore, 
all  such  vague  calculations,  and  proceed  to  state  the 
value  of  annual  produce  in  the  different  departments, 
endeavouring  to  class  the  latter  in  lots,  according 
to  their  position  and  relative  productiveness. 

Average  annual  income  of  the  various  departments 
of  France,  computed  by  the  English  acre,  and  in 
Sterling  money,  taking  the  xvords  *\annual  in- 
come" tn  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  comprising 
the  rent  of  land,  the  Jarmer's  profit^  and  the 
house  rent  of  houses  in  towns.  * 
The  fertility  and  high  state  of  cultivation  of  French 
Flanders,  and  the  near  approach  made  to  it  by  part 
of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  are  apparent  from  the 
following  returns.  The  chief  objects  of  culture  there, 
as  in  England,  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  ;  the 
pasturages  are  extensive;  the  horses^  cattlej  and 
sheep  numerous. 

Sterling. 


Xorth  and 
Korth-eaBt 
of  Piinoe. 


Nord  (  French  Flan- 
ders),        -     23s.  4d. 
Seine  Inf^rieure,  22s.  lOd. 
Calvados,     -       18s.  6d. 


Somme,        • 
Pas  de  Calais, 
Manche, 
Eure, 


Sterling. 
15s.  6d. 
15s.  6d. 
ISs.  8d. 
138.  7d. 


The  inland  provmce,  called  formerly,  from  the  ri- 
vers along  its  circumference,  the  Isle  of  France, 
comes  next  in  the  list  of  relative  productiveness. 
The  objects  of  culture  are  similar  to  those  of  Flan- 
ders and  Normandy,  viz.  wheat^  oats,  and  barley ; 
but  the  pasturages  are  less  rich  and  extensive. 


Seine  et  Oise,      17s.  3d. 
Seine  et  Marne,  ISs.  7d. 


Oise, 


13s.  6d. 


The  district  around  Paris  forms  the  .centre  of  the 
above  departments.     There  the  average  return  is 


stated  at  728. 9d.  the  acre ;  but  as  this  includes  house  SitoKtion, 
rent,  and  is  altogether  a  peculiar  case,  we  proceed  Extwjt^^^ 
to  the  next  great  division  of  open  country. 

Alsace,  though  in  some  parts  mountainous,  is,  in 
others  level  and  fertile,  particularly  adapted  to  pas« 
ture  and  the  culture  of  wheat. 


Bas  Rhin, 


14s.  3d.  I  Haut  Rhin,  12s.  6d. 


Brittany  has  in  several  parts  good  pasturages,  and 
a  soil  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat.  Many  other 
parts,  however,  consist  of  unproductive  heaths* 
The  general  backwardness  and  poverty  of  the  pro« 
vince  are  but  too  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing return : 


Ille  et  Vilaine,  8s.  lOd. 
Loire  Inferieure^  8s.  Od. 
Cotes  du  Nord,     7s.  7d. 


Aborbihan, 
Finisterre, 


6s.  8d. 
6s.  8d. 


Here  also  are  extensive  landes,  or  heath.  Vines 
are  partially  cultivated,  but  the  general  produce 
consists  of  wheat,  oats,  barley.  The  pastures  are 
extensive,  though  less  rich  than  in  Normandy. 


Eure  et  Loire,  10s.  4d. 

Orne,          -  ps.  7d. 

Maine  et  Loire,  9s.  6d. 

Sarthe,        .  9s.  5d. 


Mayenne, 

Loiret, 

Indre  et  Loire, 


8s.  Sd. 
6s.  Od. 
78.  2d. 


Central  Di- 
vidno  of 
Fraheey— 
Maine,  An- 
joo,  and  the 
inland  tract 
adjacent  to 
the  Loire. 


Of  this  great  tract  parts  are  level,  and  parts  are  Champagne, 
mountainous.   The  climate,  though  in  general  steady^  Fnmcbe 
is  very  different  in  its  degree  of  warmth,  according  Comt^,  and 
to  the  elevation  of  the  ground.     Hence  a  consider- ^^y.    "' 
able  discrepancy  in  the  relative  fitness  for  pasture, 
for  corn  culture,  or  for  vineyards.     Unluckily  the 
water  communication  is  very  limited,  there  being 
hardly  any  canals,  and  the  rivers  being  too  near  their 
source  to  be  navigable. 


Aime, 

Haute  Sa6ne, 

Saone  et  Loire, 

Jura, 

Ain, 

Cote  d'Or, 


128.  Od. 
10s.  8d. 
10s.  Od. 

9s.  Id. 

8s.  8d. 

8s.  3d. 


Aube, 

YonnCy 
Doubs, 
Marne, 
Haute  Marne, 


7s.  Od. 
7s.  Od. 
7s.  Od, 
6s.  lOd. 
5s.  8d. 


The  six  following  departments,  similar  to  the  above 
in  latitude,  and  not  materially  different  in  climate, 
are  of  very  inferior  produkiveness ;  in  some  partes, 
from  the  mountainous  nature  of  their  surface;  in 
others,  on  account  of  extensive  heaths,  muirs,  marsh- 
es, and  tracts  of  sand.  The  objects  of  culture  con- 
tinue to  be  wheat,  oats,  and  rye :  vines  and  maize 
are  raised  in  the  warmest  exposures. 


Loire  et  Cher, 

5s.  9d. 

Allier, 

5s.  Od. 

Nievre, 

58.  8d. 

Cher, 

4s.  Sd. 

Vienne, 

5s.  Id. 

Indre, 

4s.  Id. 

Lorraine  is  a  mountainous  coontr}',  containing  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  sheep  pasture.  Its  chief  agricultu* 
ral  products  are  oats  and  wheat. 
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*  See  Chaptal^  De  V Industrie  Frangaise,  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 
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Sitiiatian,  Moselle,  .       8s.  7d. 

^'^  Mease,  -        7s.  6d. 

Vosges,  m        6s.  Sd. 
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Meurthe,      •        8s.  Od.    tains  great  tracU  of  pastur^t    The  com  raised  is  CMuA 
Ardennes,  ^s.  8d«     niaize,  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  according  to  the  ^^^^^'^ 

tude  and  temperature  of  the  district.  ^''^ 


AttTorgne. 


This  extensive  province,  and  the  departments  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  are,  in  general,  mountain* 
ous,  cold,  considering  their  latitude^  and  thinly  peo- 
pled. The  chief  product  of  the  high  grounds  Is  rye. 
The  best  departments  are  those  of  the 


Loire, 

Puy  de  Dome, 


8s.  4d. 
8s.  Id. 


Ard^che, 
Haute  Loire, 


6s.  j6d. 
6s.  2d. 


The  following,  situated  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  above,  are  all  poor  and  thinly  peopled : 


Cantal, 

5s.  2d. 

Corrdze, 

-       46.  3d. 

Aveyron, 

4s.  lOd. 

Lozere, 

3s.  8d. 

Haute  Vienne, 

14s.  4d. 

Creuse, 

8s.  5d. 

FisncCi 


S<mtfa.c«st  Here  we  attain  a  more  genial  climate,  and  a  coun- 
wijjf^  of  try,  in  general,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
v*.«.«  But  a  great  part  of  this  tract  (Dauphiny  and  Upper 
Languedoc)  is  mountainous ;  and  the  export  of  wine 
is  consequently  attended  with  much  more  difficulty, 
than  alqng  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  Wheat,  maize, 
and  silk,  are  the  other  principal  products. 


Rhone    (including 

Lyons),            Ids.  Sd. 
Vaucluse,        '    lOs.  Od. 
Vir,          .            98.  Id. 
Herault,       -        9s.  Id. 

Bouchesdu  Rhone, 

Ss.  lid. 
Card,        -          88.  lOd. 
Isere,          -          8>.  2d. 
Aude,           -         7s.  8d. 
Dr6me,         -       58,  lid. 

South-weft 
DiTinon. 

Of  the  following  ten 
debted  for  the  amount  of 

departments,  some  are  in- 
their  return  to  the  extent 

of  their  vintage ;  others  to  their  productiveness  in 
wheat  or  maize*  In  pasture  or  in  cattle  these  de- 
partments are  far  from  abundant. 


Tarn  et  Garonne,  188.  Od. 
Lot  et  Garonne,  lis.  7d. 
Gironde  (including 
Tarn  Bordeaux),  10s.  6d. 
Charente    Inf^ri* 
eure,        •       10b.  2d» 


Haute  Garonne,  I0s.2d. 
CharentCy  -  8s.  lid. 
Tarn,  -  8s.  4d. 

Gers,  -  78. 8d. 

Dordogne,  •  7s.  Od. 
Lot,  •  6s.  2d. 


Vcnd^ 


Landesm 
the  South. 

WfliC 


PjrziQDMI. 


It  remains  that  we  notice  a, few  departments  so 
particularly  circumstanced,  as  not  to  fall  under  any 
of  the  preceding  heads. 

This  country,  so  peculiar  in  its  surface,  and  not 
likely  to  recover  for  ages  the  devastations  of  civil 
war,  is  naturally  fertile.  Jts  products  are  wheat, 
oats,  and,  in  the  warmer  situations,  maize. 

Deux  Sevres,        8s.  Od.  |  Vendue,        -        6s.  8d. 

Three-fourths  of  this  department  consist  of  sandy 
downs;  the  remainder  produces  maize,  wheat,  and 
vines ;  but  the  average  annual  produce  is  only  2a.  Id. 
per  acre. 

Here  the  degree  of  fertility  becomes  less  and  less, 
the  more  we  approach  to  the  elevated  line  that  se- 
parates France  from  Spain.  This  rugged  region  con* 


Basses  Pyrenees,  5s.  7d.  I 
Pyrenees    Orien- 

tales,        -        58. 7d.  { 


Anriege,        -       5s.  Od. 
Hautea  Pyrenees,  48.  8d. 


Lastly  comes  the  still  more  lofky  barrier  of  France 
to  the  south  ^east,  the  products  of  which  are  a  little 
wheat  in  the  vallies ;  and,  in  the  higher  grounds, 
pasture,  with  corn  of  the  lighter  species. 

Hautes  Alpes,       28.  Id.  |  Basses  Alpes,        2s.  Od. 

We  refer  our  farther  remarks  on  this  valuation  lo 
the  section  on  Agbiculture. 

II.  Divisions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  uniform  than  the 
territorial  divisions  of  France  since  the  Revolution. 
Instead  of  old  provinces  or  counties,  disproportioned 
in  size,  and  having  frequently  their  chief  town  at 
one  or  other  of  the  extremities,  the  departments  of 
France  have  almost  always  the  capital  in  the  centre;, 
and,  in  their  extent,  approximate  in  a  great  degree 
to  equality.  Each  department  is  divided  into  three^ 
four,  five,  or  more  arrondissements;  each  arrondisse- 
ment  into  seven,  eight,  or  nine  cantons ;  and  each 
canton  into  twelve,  fifteen,  or  more  communes.  The 
communes  in  France  are  nearly  similar  to  our  pi^ 
rishes,  though  they  are  constituted  communes,  by 
having  a  civil,  instead  of  a  clerical  functionary.  The 
numbers  of  each  class  are  as  follows : 

Departments  since  the  peace  of  1814  (in- 
cluding Corsica),  -  -  86 
Arrondissements,             -                •                  868 
Cantons,            ...            2,66^ 
Communes,            ...            38,990 

A  far  different  result  this  from  the  gigantic  empire 
of  Bonaparte,  which,  after  his  latest  acquisitions  in 
1810,  extended  to  Rome  in  the  south,  and  to  Ham- 
burgh and  Lubeck  in  the  north,  comprising  above 
1 30  departments,  and  a  peculation  (sec  our  article 
Europe,  p.  193)  of  forty-four  millions.  But  of  all 
these  splendid  conquests,  none,,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Netherlands,  formed  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  power  of  France.  The  Italian  provinces,  sepa- 
rated by  a  vast  natural  barrier,  were  inhabited  by  a 
people,  who  bore  the  ascendancy  of  their  northern 
neighbours,  only  until  circumstances  should  enable 
them  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  become  incorpora- 
ted into  one  great  and  independent  state ;  while  the 
Germans,  still  more  distinct  in  habits  and  language 
from  the  French,  were  indignant  at  their  humilia- 
tion, and  eager  to  rise  with  the  first  appearance  of 
foreign  aid.  Belgium  alone  had  no  natural  barrier^ 
no  political  attachment,  to  oppose  to  a  union  with 
France. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  France  is  into  bi^ 
shoprics  and  archbishoprics.  These,  before  the  Re- 
volution, were  numerous,  there  being  18  archbishops 
and  112  bishops;  but  as  that  great  political  change 
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Rheiros, 

Auch, 

Aries, 

Narbonne, 

Rouen, 

Cambray, 

Aix  et  Embrun^ 

Avignon, 

Viennc, 

Lyons, 

Toulouse, 

Sens. 

Hfeibouff,  bore  particularly  bard  on  the  clergy,  of  whom,  as  of 
^^  ^  the  noUesset  the  great  muority  were  adherents  to  the 
'  Bourbons,  the  number  of  prelates  was  reduced  first 
to  85,  and  eventually  (in  1801)  to  50,  viz.  9  arch- 
bishops and  41  bishops.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  measures  were  taken  to  re-augment  their 
number;  and,  in  1817»  a  new  Concor(/a^>  concluded 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  pronounced  the  creation  of 
9  additional  archbishoprics  and  33  bishoprics,  carry- 
ing the  totals  respectively  to  18  and  74«  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  division  of  opinion,  and  the  habit  of  pro- 
crastination in  political  affairs  in  France,  that  the 
new  arrangement  is  as  yet  (1820)  but  partially  car- 
ried into  eSect.     The  18  archbishoprics  are, 

Paris, 

Bordeaux, 

Bourges, 

Besan^on, 

Tours, 

Albi, 

As  there  are  in  France  86  departments,  and  only 
76  bishoprics,  a  diocese  necessarily  comprehends  a 
larger  tract  of  country  than  a  department. 

A  farther  distribution  of  the  French  territory  is 
into  military  divisions,  or  great  districts,  comprising 
fqur  or  five  departments.  Of  these  there  are  in  the 
whole  kingdom  twenty-twg^  each  having  a  general  of 
rank,  and  a  body  of  officers,  stationed  m  a  central 
town. 

III.   Harboi^Rs;  kavtgablb   rivers;   canais; 
roads;  bridges. 

Hsrbottts.  Xn  this  important  point  France  is  considerably  in- 
ferior to  England,  her  long  tract  of  coast,  opposite 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  being  indif- 
ferently provided  with  sea-ports,  and  those  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Channel,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  spacious  maritime  inlets  on  the  side 
of  her  rival.  To  begin  from  the  north-east,  Dunkirk 
has  a  small  harbour  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  ap- 
proached on  the  Dutch  plan  by  a  canal  leading  firom 
the  sea.  Boulogne  has  a  shallow  road-stead,  indebted 
for  its  celebrity  under  Bonaparte,  to  the  facility  of 
giving  protection  by  land-batteries  near  its  entrance 
to  a  numerous  assemblage  of  small  craft.  The  port 
of  Dieppe  is  exposed,  and,  of  course,  unsuitable  for 
winter ;  that  of  St  Male  is  better,  and,  on  doubling 
the  projecting  part  of  Brittany,  we  find,  in  the  south- 
west of  that  province,  L'Orient,  a  port  adapted  to  the 
entrance  of  large  merchantmen.  Proceeding  farther 
to  the  south,  we  find  at  La  Rochelle  a  small,  but  se- 
.cure  harbour^  and  at  Bordeaux,  a  river  nearly  equal 
in  width  to  the  Thames  at  London.  From  this  there 
is  no  sea-port,  until  reaching  Bayonne,  a  place  of  no 
easy  access.  On  the  Mediterranean,  France  has  the 
ports  of  Cette  and  Marseilles,  the  latter  spacious 
and  secure.  • 

Nantes,  though  a  large  commercial  town,  adjoins 
a  shallow  part  of  the  Loire,  and  vessels  of  burden 
are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  at  Paimboeuf.  The 
great  dock-yards  and  naval  stations  of  the  kingdom 


are  at  Brest  and  Toulon,  bodi  excellent  harbours,  Hscboaif, 
and  at  Rochefort,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  ,J!^t^j 
Charente,  near  its  mouth.  In  all  these  the  accom-  ''^"v"^^ 
modation  for  shipping  is  the  gifl  of  nature ;  but  at 
Cherburg  the  case  is  very  different,  that  port  con- 
taining works,  of  which  the  labour  and  expence  (see 
our  article  BREAKWAXEa)  have  been  very  great. 
Its  road-stead,  extensive  but  open,  has  a  sea-wall, 
which,  though  now  in  a  state  very  different  from  its 
original  destination,  affords  some  protection  from  the 
swell  of  the  sea ;  and  its  spacious  dock>  excavated 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  an  expepce  oi 
L.  5,000,000  Sterling,  is  capable  of  containing  fifty 
sail  of  the  line.  Havre  de  Grace,  the  best  mercan- 
tile harbour  in  the  north  of  France,  has  abo  been 
formed  at  a  heavy  expence*  > 

The  square  form  of  France,  favouraUe  as  it  is  for  Inhnd  Ks- 
military  defence,  subjects  the  greater  pari  of  the^^i^ 
country  to  the  want  of  those  ready  and  economical 
means  of  transport  by  sea,  which  form  the  great 
physical  advantage  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Un« 
luckily,  this  want  is  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  the 
inland  waters,  canals  being  very  thinly  spread,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  subject  to  many 
obstructions ;  occurring  in  one  part  from  rapidity^ 
in  another  from  shallowness;  at  one  season  from 
drought,  at  another  from  overflow.  The  application 
of  steam  to  navigation  promises  to  correct  in  part 
this  most  inconvenient  tardiness;  but  the  accommo- 
dation that  will  even  then  be  afforded  by  the  Loire 
in  the  interior,  the  Rhone  in  the  south,  the  Seine  in 
the  north,  and  the  Garonne,  with  its  Canal  du  Lan^ 
guedoc,  in  the  south-west,  will  be  but  a  small  portion 
of  what  is  furnished  by  our  numerous  intersections 
in  England^  or  of  what  is  wanted  for  so  extensive  a 
territory  as  that  of  France. 

The  canal  of  Langued^c,  excavated  about  the 
year  1668,  was  the  first  example  in  Europe  of  in- 
land navigation  on  a  great  scale.  Its  length  is 
about  150  miles;  its  general  breadth  6o  feet;  its 
depth  only  6  feet.  As  a  scientific  work,  it  did  ho- 
nour to  an  age  as  yet  little  advanced  in  engineer- 
ing, but  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  was  un- 
productive, the  tolls  never  having  paid  the  interest  of 
the  very  large  sum  (L.  1,200,000  Sterling)  expend- 
ed on  it.  It  extends  from  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Agde,  to  the  Garonne  below  Toulouse,  and  will  ere 
long  be  prolonged  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Mon^ 
tauban. 

The  canal  of  Briare  is  of  earlier  date,  and  of  much 
less  extent ;  the  object  here  was  to  open  a  naviga* 
tion  from  the  Loire  on  the  south,  to  the  Seine  on 
the  north,  by  a  canal  running  almost  due  north,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles ;  it  then  receives  from  the  ^ 
west  the  canal  of  Orleans,  proceeding  also  from  the 
Loire,  after  which  the  canal  is  continued  to  the 
north,  under  the  name  of  Canal  deTOing,  till  reach* 
ing  the  Seine.  The  canal  of  Picardy  is  a  work  of 
the  present  age«  having  been  begun  shortly  before 
the  Revolution,  and  prosecuted  under  Bonaparte; 
it  extends  from  the  Oise  in  a  northerly  direo- 
tion  tovrards  Lille,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
tunnel  near  St  Quentin.  The  Canal  du  Centre 
unites  Uie  Sa6ne  and  the  Loire  in  the  early  part  of 


Htfboan,  the  courfte  of  the  latter.  The  canal  of  the  Ouxcq 
^J*^v^  was  dugi  not  for  a  commercial  purpose,  but  to  con- 
^^^^^  Tey  the  water  of  that  little  river  to  Paris,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  At  a  village  called 
La  Villette  on  the  north  side  of  Paris,  there  has 
been  lately  excavated,  at  the  expence  of  a  million 
Sterling,  a  basin>  Eipproaching  in  size  to  our  Lon. 
don  docks,  and  calculated,  when  the  necessary  ca- 
nals shall  be  completed^  for  the  deposit  of  merchan« 
dise  brought  from  Havre  and  Rouen  on  the  one 
side^  and  from  Flanders  and  Champagne  on  the 
other.  In  the  south  of  France,  there  is  a  short  ca^ 
nal  proceeding  from  the  Rhone,  near  Tarasconj  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  ca\U 
ed,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  well  known  annual  fair, 
Canal  de  Beaucaire*  These  nre  as  yet  the  chief 
canals  of  France.  They  have  been  made  by 
associations  of  individuals  as  In  Englandr  or  at 
the  charge  of  government;  \n\t  on  either  footing 
Ihey  proceed  very  slowly,  France  being  very  dc?fi- 
cient  both  in  capital  and  conrniercial  enterprise  ; 
and  most  of  the  works^  so  loudly  vauiUed  under  the 
sway  of  Bonaparte^  such  as  the  canal  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhonej  being 
as  yet  in  their  infancy. 
Roads.  The  great  roads  in  France  are  managed,  not  as 

with  us,  by  county  commissioners,  but  by  govern- 
ment Bureaux  or  Board i,  the  chief  of  which 
are  at  Paris.  The  extent,  under  their  direction,  is 
about  30>000  miles;  the  annual  expenditure  from 
L.  l,800,00a  to  L.  1,500,000,  the  whole  defrayed 
wkhout  one  toll  or  turnpike.  An  attempt  was  made 
under  Bonaparte  to  levy  tolls ;  but  thia  exerted  so 
much  clamour  in  a  country  where  cDmmercial  in- 
tercourse is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  I  and -car- 
riage, that  it  was  found  indiBpensable  to  seek  the 
necessary  funds  from  another  Gource, — a  lax  on  salt. 
The  great  roads  in  France  are.  In  general,  in  toler<^ 
able  condition ;  but  no  epithet  can  convey  an  idea 
of  the  wretched  state  of  the  cfo«s  roads  m  almost 
every  department ;  full  of  boHowfij  encumbered  with 
stones^  or  inundated  with  water,  they  receive  liardly 
any  repair,  but  are  abandoned,  year  after  year,  to 
the  effects  of  the  elements. 

The  great  roads  in  France  are  much  wider  th»n 
in  England,  exhibiting  fre{|uently  a  long  strmghc 
avenue,  lined  on  each  side  with  chesnut  trees  or 
other  large  trees.  They  are  often  paved  like  a 
street  for  many  miles  in  succession  ;  the  art  of  road« 
making  being  as  yet  too  little  understood,  lo  prevent 
material  injury  from  the  heavy  waggons  and  ill  con- 
structed wheels,  without  resorting  to  tlii«  unpleasant 
alternative.  Travelling  is  thus  much  Icsb  agreenble 
than  in  England,  particularly  as  the  villaf^es  want 
neatness  and  cheerfulness,  while  most  of  the  towns 
along  the  road  are  disfigured  by  narrow  crocked 
streets,  in  which  new  stone  buildings  ore  o(\cn  mix-» 
ed  with  antiauated  wooden  structures^  such  as  have 
disappeared  trom  our  provincial  towns,  for  nearly  a 
century  back..    The  clumsy  vehicles,  Ibrmc^rly  used 


for  6tage*>coathe»  in  Prance,  are  now  replaced  mAgriculnnt 
most  frequented  roads  by  coaches  in  the  English  ^■^^'^^ 
style ;  and  the  mails  are  now  conveyed  in  a  kimi  of 
chariot  called  a  maUe-poste. 

The  French  have  as  yet  4)ut  few  cast-iron  bridges,  BrideeL 
all  their  great  structures  of  this  description  being  of 
stone.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  bridges  over  the 
Loire  at  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Nantes ;  those  on  a 
smaller  scale  over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  those  over 
the  Saone  and  Rhone  at  Lyons.  The  Pont  du  St 
Esprit  above  Orange,  over  the  Rhone,  is  a  long 
structure  of  sixteen  arches.  At  no  great  distance 
from  it  is  the  Pont  du  Gard,  one  of  the  most  eotirt 
and  beautiful  monuments  of  Roman  architecture^ 
composed  of  a  triple  tier  of  arches,  erected  for  ibe 
purpose  of  conducting  an  aqueduct  over  the  river 
Garden.  This  maguiHcent  structure  is  157  feet  in 
height,  530  feet  in  length  at  ihe  bottom,  and  %12  at 
the  top.  Of  the  lately  erected  bridges  in  France, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  over  the  Seine  at 
Neuilly  near  Paris,  and  over  the  Oise  at  St  Maixeni, 
along  with  two  of  larger  dimensions,  viz,  one  over  the 
Garonne  at  Bordeaux,  the  other  over  the  Seine  at 
Rouen. 

IV»  Agiiiculture. 

The  agriculture  of  France  is  in  a  very  dilTerent 
state  from  that  of  England  or  Scotland,  being  mark<- 
ed  by  a  degree  of  backwardness,  not  a  little  surprlS' 
ing  in  a  country  so  far  advanced  in  many  depart- 
ments of  art  and  science.  The  causes,  however^  art 
not  difficult  of  explanation.  France  never  enjoyed, 
till  lately,  the  advantage  of  a  representative  body  | 
and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  long  far  infe< 
Tior  to  that  of  the  same  clas$  in  England.  No  ecclesi- 
asticnl  reform etion  had  taken  place,  to  remove  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  national  territory  out  of  the  hands  of 
indolent  iife-occupants  ;  and  the  grands  seigneurst  the 
other  great  body  of  landholders,  devoted  their  atten- 
tion lo  Paris  and  VersailleSj  without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  their  lands  or  thdr  tenantryj  except  to  ex- 
tract from  them  the  means  of  defraying  their  expences 
i  n  the  capital.  To  th  is  was  added  a  sy  ttem  of  taxation, 
less  heavy  indeed  than  that  to  which  we  are  subject- 
ed in  England,  but  extremely  crude  and  impolitic, 
as  evinced  in  the  gabeliCf  or  tax  on  salt  used  in  pri* 
vate  familie^j  and  in  the  corvee,  or  obligation  on  the 
peasantry  to  labour  on  the  high  roads.  To  ihe»e 
were  joined  the  humiliating  enactments  of  the  game- 
laws,  ond  Ihe  more  substantial  injury  of  tithes ;  for 
the  clencul  body  in  France  levied  this  pernicious  as* 
sesament  as  in  England,  though  possessing,  in  pro- 
perty, lands  of  the  computed  rent  of  five  millions 
titerling*  • 

Another  great  drawback  on  French  agriculturt 
was  the  insignificant  size  of  the  occupancies^  whe- 
ther held  &&  farms  or  in  property.  A  French  agri* 
culturist,  on  a  small  icale,  has  little  idea  of  selling 
hi»  paternal  acres,  and  converting  the  amount  into  a 
capital  for  a  farm.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  go  on  as 


^  See  Necker^M  fimanctal  ffbrij* 
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lution. 


Agricoltme.  the  proprietor  of  eight  or  ten  acires  of  land,  and  the 
cultivator  of  as  many  more.  The  mode  of  paying 
rent  was  equally  singular :  money-rents  were  gene-* 
rid  only  in  the  north  or  most  fertile  parts  of 
France ;  they  did  not^  on  the  whole,  exist  in  more 
than  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  kingdom  before  the 
Revolution.  A  more  fVequent  species  of  tenure 
was  by  a  grant  made  under  a  reservation  of  a  fine— 
of  a  quit  rent — or  of  certain  servitudes,  of  which 
the  least  burdensome  were  sending  corn  to  the 
mill^  or  grapes  to  the  press  of  the  proprietor.  But 
of  all  indications  of  poverty  and  backwardness,  the 
most  striking  was  the  system  of  metairie  describ- 
ed by  Dr  Smith ;  a  practice,  by  which  a  tenant, 
having  little  capital  of  his  own,  receives  from  the 
proprietor  the  live-stock  and  implements  neces^ 
sary  for  cultivating  his  petty  tenure,  and  divides 
with  him  its  produce.  This  wretched  method  was, 
and  still  is  common,  not  in  the  north  or  north-east 
of  France,  but  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
centre  and  sdulh.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
several  distmctions  in  this  system  ;  the  landholder, 
in  some  parts,  providing  only  half  the  cattle  and 
seed :  In  others,  the  whole.  There  Is,  of  course,  a 
corresponding  diflference  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
produce. 

Im  lUvoluiion  a  (t(  faite  pour  le  cultivateur  is  8 
common  saying  in  France ;  indeed,  that  great  convul- 
sion improved  so  much  the  situation  of  the  agriculta« 
rists  by  cancelling,  at  one  decisive  blow,  the  tithes, 
the  game  laws,  the  corvee^  and  other  relics  of  feudal 
servitude,  that,  after  all  the  horrors  of  Jacobinism^ 
and  all  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  tho  escape  from 
former  degradation  still  preserves  an  attachment 
to  the  Revolution  among  this  pacific  class.  Far* 
ther,  the  sale  of  the  church  lands  transferred  a 
valuable  mass  of  property  from  indolent  into  active 
hands..  But  with  this  we  must  terminate  our  eulogy 
on  the  Revolution,  the  farther  progress  made  by 
agriculture,  having  been  caused,  less  by  any  politi- 
cal change,  than  by  the  gradual  effect  of  experience 
and  diffusion  of  information.  The  degree  of  agri- 
cultural  improvement  in  France  since  the  Revolo- 
tion  has  certainly  been  less  than  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  one  very  material  point,  that  me* 
morable  convulsion  has  tended  to  retard  it;  we 
mean  by  that  law  (su^ested  by  a  jealotisy  of  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  nobksse)  which  obliges  the  owner 
of  property,  whether  in  land  or  money,  to  make 
an  almost  equal  division  of  it  among  his  children. 
The  parent  of  two  children  has  the  free  disposal  of 
only  one-third  of  hb  property ;  the  parent  of  three 
children  of  only  one-fourth ;  the  residue  being  shar- 
ed equally  among  all.  The  claim  of  primogeniture 
is  thus  in  a  manner  annulled ;  and  a  law,  apparent- 
ly wise  and  eouitaUe,  proves  the  source  of  great  in- 
jury to  agriculture,  by  multiplying  the  petty  lots  of 
land  throughout  a  country  where  they  were  already 
far  too  numerous. 

Piodiicu.  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  stating  the  ave- 
rage psoduce  of  the  departments,  the  chief  objects 
of  culture  in  France ;  it  remains  to  exhibit  a  table 
oTthe  apportionment  of  the  French  territory  at  large 
to  different  species  of  culture.    (Chaptal,  Vol.  L  p. 


Arable  ground  of  aH  kindsi 
poor  and  fertile,  • 

Pasturage  and  meadow  lands, 

Vines,  nearly 

Kitchen  gardens. 

Miscellaneous  culture, 

Plantations,  viz.  chesnut 
woods. 

Orchards, 

Hop-grounds,  osieries,  nur- 
series, 

Olive  grounds, 

Pleasure  grounds  and  plea- 
sure gardens,  •        • 

Woods  regularly  cut  for  fuel. 
Woods  allowed  to  grow  for 
timber, 

Heath  and  other  lands  of  m^ 

significant  value. 
Land  totally  unproductive  in 

an  agricultural  view,  viz. 

rocks,  summits  of  moun-^ 

tains,    surface    of   roads,. 

sites  of  towns,  public  walks,. 

beds  of  rirers,  and  canals. 
Ponds,   small    lakes,   inland 

bays,  marshes, 
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56,000,000 
17,000,000 

5.000,000 
800,000 

2,000,000 


Ji, 000,000 
900,000 

2oo,ooa 

106,000 

40,000 

16,000,000 

1,100,000 


2,246,000 


17,100,000 


.  10,000^000 


i7,ooo,ooa  - 

1,000,000 


18,000,000* 
128,146,000 


To  this  we  add  a  shorter  though  not  less  interest- 
ing table ;  viz.  the 

Comparative  Culture  of  France  and  England  as  f  jf 
hibited  in  proportions  of  100. 

France.  Eogland  and 
VValM^ 

Land  under  tillage  of  every  de- 
scription, including  vines,  50  34 

Land  in  grass,  whether  natural  or 

sown,  .  -  IS  42 

Land  in  forests,  plantations,  copses, 

hedges,  .  .  .  15  4- 

Poor  land,  as  heath,  marshes,  com- 
mons; also  land  totally  unpro- 
ductive, as  rocks,  mountains, 
summiu,  beds  of  rivers,  roads,.       22  20^ 

100         100 

This  parallel,  brief  as  it  is,  puts  in  a  striking  light 
the  very  different  state  of  agriculture  in  the  two 
countries.  The  surprising  proportion  of  land  hi 
France  under  tillage  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  occupancies,  the  cheapness  of  labour,  and  the 
general  use  of  bread  instead  of  animal  food  by  the 
lower  orders.  The  last  is  connected  with  another 
remarkable  circumstance, — the  very  slender  propor- 
tion of  land  under  pasture,  of  which  the  main  cause 
18  the  dry  climate  of  the  south  and  central  part  of 
the  kingdom.    In  the  proportion  of  poor- and  unp^ron^ 
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^Kne«2tm.duct!T6  Itad,  the  two  eountriei  tre  nesrij  od  a  par, 

^"^^"^^  bat  the  French  iocur  a  very  hemwj  dindvantaf^  by 

using  wood  instead  of  coal  for  foel,  and  oorering 

with  forests  many  tracts  which  night  be  made  avaiH 

able  either  to  pasture  or  tillage, 

AV//  Return  of  Land  in  France  reckoned  hy  the  En^^ 
Ink  acre,  and  calculated  from  official  surveys. 

a.  d. 

Tillage  (average  of  poor  and  fertile  soiU),  11  0 

Vines,             .             .          .  .             .  37  0  ' 

Meadow  land,             •             •             .  57  0 

Natural  pasturage,  chiefly  mountainous,           S  6 
Woods,            .             ...             •             76 

Chesnot  plantations,             •            •                 7  5 

Orchards,             .                .              .  15^  0 

Kitchen  gardens,               .               .  45  0 
Various  kinds  of  culture,  viz.  nurseries, 

hop-grounds,  olive-grounds,  &c.         .  18  6 
Genera]  average  of  all  France  per  English 

acre,                                              •               9  1 

We  proceed  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  French 
agricultare,  with  reference  to  articles  less  known  or 
less  generally  raised  in  England.  Buck  wheat  is 
cultivated  extensively  in  Normandy  and  the  north  of 
France,  partly  as  green  food  for  cattle,  partly  for 
the  diet  of  the  peasantry ;  it  is  generally  sown  in 
June  and  reaped  in  the  end-  of  September*  Rape- 
seed  is  very  general  in  French  Flanders  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  it  supplies  oil  for  the  market  and  food  for 
cattle,  either  when  green  or  in  the  cake.  Colza 
(cole-seed)  is  raised  for  the  same  purposes.  Tobacco 
would  be  generally  cultivated  in  France,  did  not  the 
restrictions  of  the  excise  confine  it  to  certain  li- 
censed parts,  which  are  chiefly  in  Alsace  and  Picardy. 
Flax  is  raised  very  generally  not  merely  in  French 
Flanders,  Alsace,  and  Normandy,  but  in  the  provin- 
ces of  the  west  and  south,  where  the  family  of  almost 
every  peasant  rears  a  little  stock  annually  to  be  spun 
by  his  wife  and  daughters.  Hemp  also  is  raised  in 
many  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the  north. 
Maize  is  a  plant  of  great  importance,  whether  for 
the  food  of  man  or  of  cattle;  when  intended  to 
stand  for  harvest,  it  is  planted  in  rows  with  very 
little  seed,  and  yields  more  than  twice  the  quantity 
of  wheat  that  would  be  produced  on  the  same  space* 
During  its  growth,  the  leaves  are  stripped  regularly 
for  the  food  of  cattle;  and  in  some  districts  it  is 
sown  thick  and  mown  merely  for  that  purpose. 
Such  valuable  substitutes  have  as  yet  prevented  tur- 
nips from  being  generally  introduced  in  France.  Even 
potatoes  were  long  very  little  known,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  last  half  century  that  the  dislike  to  this  root 
has  disappeared.  Chesnuts  are  most  common  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  where  they  supply  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry.  In 
the  south,  the  fruits  are  chiefly  olives,  almonds,  muU 
berries,  figs,  prunes ;  oranges  are  partially  cultivated 
in  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  on  tlie 
verge  of  Italy,  but  with  great  uncertainty,  for  a  3e^ 
▼ere  winter  is  fatal  to  these  trees,  and  in  some  mea* 
sure  to  the  olives. 

Irrigation  is  little  understood  jn  the  north  of 
11  • 


France  boi  in  the  south  the  want  of  fiefooitfamAgiiakvt. 
reodeia  it  a  primary  object  of  attention ;  it  in  fii^  ^^v^* 
determinea  the  ratio  of  prodoctiveiiesB,  ainoe  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  seldom  fiuls  to  ripen  whatever, 
whether  grass  or  com,  has  receiTod  an  •*^*»y»ft*ir 
supply  of  water.  It  takes  place  in  some  parts  by 
guiding  the  rills  firom  the  side  of  the  hills  and  mom^ 
tains ;  in  others^  by  digging  wells  or  raising  water  by 
a  wheel ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  by  Averting  a 
portion  of  their  stream. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  more  or  leas  over  Vb» 
fully  the  half  of  France^  beginning  so  far  noith  as 
Champagne,  and  Reading  over  the  country  to  the 
south  and  west,  This  culture  is,  however,  very  li- 
mited in  Champagne  and  even  in  Burgundy;  in 
Provence  and  the  lower  part  of  Languedoc  the  cli- 
mate is  wanner,  and  the  culture  general ;  though  not 
managed  witli  such  skill  as  along  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  ezdtad 
by  a  demand  for  foreign  markets.  As  vines  succeed 
in  light  avd  unproductive  soils,^  their  caltore  gives  a 
value  to  much  ground  that  would  otherwise  be  usa* 
less;  and  the  petty  subdivisions  of  land  are  here  leai 
inj^urious  than  in  the  case  of  com*  From  the  great 
variety  of  soil  and  clianate,  the  quality  of  FVencfa 
wines  is  very  various.  The  amount  produced  has 
been  considerably  increased  since  1790,  as  well  from 
the  division  of  many  large  estates  as  from  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  that  has  been  brought  into 
culture.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  5>000,000  acres 
of  land  are  planted  with  vines,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  is  from  L.  28,000,000  to 
L.  30,000,000  Sterling,  of  which  about  a  tepth  or 
twelfth  part  only  is  exported.  A  farther  quantity, 
equal  to  about  a  sixth  of  the  above,  is  made  into 
brandy,  for  brandy  is  distilled  wherever  vines  are 
grown ;  and  of  it  also,  the  best  qualities  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Garonne. 

The  minuteness  of  the  Cadastral  survey  has  led 
to  official  calculations  in  France  of  products  which 
have  not  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  other  govern- 
ments. Madder  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  partly 
in  the  north,  partly  in  the  south  of  France;  its  chief 
use  is  in  dyeing  woollens  and  cottons.  Wood  is  used 
for  yellow  and  green  colours;  saffron,  cultivated 
formerly  to  a  great  extent,  is  now  confined  to  one 
district  (the  Gatinois)  in  the  south  of  France ;  hops 
are  raised  only  in  Picardy  and  French  Flanders. 

Valuo  of  the  following  articles  produced  annually 
in  France : 


Wine, 

Z.  20,000,000 

Raw  silk,                           •              • 

600,000 

Hemp,              t              .              • 

1,200,000 

Flax, 

800,000 

Madder, 

200,000 

Wood  for  fuel  and  timber  of  all  kinds. 

5,600,000 

Olive-oil,  rape-seed,  and  cole-seed, 

2,800,000 

Toboeco, 

900,000 

Chesnuts,             •            • 

MO^OOO 

40,800,000 

Of  the  following  articles,  similar  to  the  produce 
of  ^ur  own  soll^.  we  subjoin  not  the  value  merely,  but 
the  quantity  and  average  price : 
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Wheat, 

Rye  and  mixed  corn  (meteil), 
Buck  wheat, 
Barley, 

Peas  and  beans,  • 

Potatoes, 
Oats, 

Maize  and  Indian  corn,  .  .  • 

Wool,  Merino,  2,000,000  lbs.  at  Is.  8d.  per  lb. ;  second  quality,  metissef 
8,000,000  lbs.  at  Is.  3d. ;  third,  or  common  quality,  70,000,000  lbs.  lOd. 


Faitiui^e. 


Honei. 


(56,928,000  boisseaux) 


Qittatityin 
Wmcfaester 

Avenge 
Price. 

Annual  Pro-  Agikulttiie. 
duce.        ^^^V^^ 

quEttcn* 

i.     d. 
41     8 
27  10 
14     0 
23     2 
41     8 

0  lOj 
20  10 
27  10 

L. 

18,508,000 

10,886,000 

3,022,000 

4,520,000 

646,000 

11,524,000 
2,265,000 

38,558,000 
15,150,000 
2,115,000 
5,236,000 
1,346,000 
2,491,000 
12,000,000 
3,152,000 

3,583,000 

83,631,000 

Of  the  pasturage  ground  of  France,  occupying 
Qicie-eighth  of  its  territory,  the  chief  part  is  in  Nor- 
mandy, Brittany,  and  other  humid  quarters  of  the 
north  and  west.  In  the  south,  the  natural  pasture 
is  confined  to  particular  districts,  chiefly  mountaiuT 
ous ;  in  the  low  grounds,  the  grass,  whether  natural 
or  sown,  is  brought  forward  only  by  means  of  irri« 
gation.  Clover  and  sainfoin  are  cultivated  in  France, 
but  chiefly  in  the  north  and  north-east;  lucerne  is 
much  more  general,  being  raised  not  merely  in  the 
north,  but  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
wherever  irrigation  is  practicable  and  the  soil  and 
climate  are  favourable.  The  art  of  improving  cattle 
hy  breeding  is  little  understood  in  France,  nor  is 
there  much  judgment  shown  in  gradually  fattening 
them  by  a  removal  to  richer  pastures.  Still  the 
beef  and  mutton  of  the  north  and  west  are  very 
good,  their  price  varies  from  province  to  province, 
but  very  seldom  from  year  to  year;  the  general  i^e 
is  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  England.  Butter  is  made 
and  used  throughout  the  chief  part  of  France  as  in 
England,  but  cbeese  comparatively  little.  In  the 
south,  however,  even  butter  is  little  known,  and  its 
place  in  cooking  is  supplied  by  olive  oil,  an  unwel- 
come ingredient  to  a  northern  palate. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  French  pasturage  is 
the  introduction,  in  1819,  of  &  large  flock  of  Cash- 
mere goats,  which  were  sent  to  browze  in  the  East- 
ern Pyrenees,  and  are  said  to  experience  little  in* 
convenience  from  the  change  of  climate. 

In  the  number  of  horses,  as  well  as  in  their  size 
and  beauty,  France  is  greatly  inferior  to  our  coun- 
try. In  the  performance  of  labour,  however,  the 
inferiority  is  much  less  conspicuous;  large,  old- 
fashioned  carriages,  drawn  by  four  er  six  horses, 
are  seen  proceeding  along  a  paved  road  much  more 
easily  than  we  should  anticipate  from  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle,  the  knotted  harness,  and  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  animals.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  the  ploughs,  the  carts,  the  waggons  of  France, — all 
awkwardly  built,  but  all  dragged  on  with  expedition, 
— the  strength  of  the  horses  surpassing  the-promise 
of  their  appearance ; — a  strength,  however,  attended 
by  a  circumstance  of  no  slight  inconvenience,  very 
few  of  these  animals  being  gelded.  A  French  mail- 
ooach  performs  only  five  instead  of  seven  miles  an 
hour  ^  with  us ;  but  this  is  owing  less  to  inferiority 
in  the  horses,  than  to  the  state  of  the  roadSj  and  to 
general  want  of  dispatch  at  post-houses. 


Of  the  aggregate  of  horses  in  France  (about 
1,500,000)  more  than  half  belong  to  the  northern 
provinces,  viz.  Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  Al- 
sace, and  the  Isle  of  France.  In  the  central  and 
southern  departments,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
work  is  done  by  oxen,  which  are  more  suitable 
to  petty  farms,  and  mountainous  districts.  The 
total  of  horned  cattle  in  France,  in  1812,  was 
reported  o£BciaUy  as  follows : — (Chaptal,  Vol.  I.  p. 
1970 

Bulls,  -         214,000 1  Cows,    '    -       3,910,000 

Oxen,      -        1,702,000 }  Heifers,       -       856,000 

Sheep  are  reared  in  almost  every  province,  the  sheep, 
gentle  elevations  of  the  north,  and  the  mountains  of 
the  south  being  alike  favourable  to  them.  The 
mutton  is  good ;  but,  in  the  art  of  improving  the 
fleece,  the  French  have  as  yet  much  to  learn.  Me- 
rinos were  first  brought  from  Spain  in  1787,  and 
formed  into  a  royal  fl^ock  at  Rambouillet.  The  qua- 
lity, originally  good,  has  been  progressively  improv- 
ed, and  distributions  of  Merinos  have  been  succes- 
sively made  to  proprietors  of  sheep  pastures  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that,  in  many  districts,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has 
been  nearly  doubled.  Still,  in  the  more  backward 
parts  of  France,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
care  of  sheep,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  wool. 
Tlie  animals  are  not  folded  during  night,  but  crowd- 
ed into  covered  buildings  (Bergeries),  and  exposed, 
particularly  in  winter,  to  much  injury  from  going 
suddenly  into  the  air. 

Mules  are  almost  as  little  known  in  the  north  of 
France  as  in  England.     In-  the  central  and  southern 

Cthey  are  reared  very  generally.     Poultry,  in 
ce,  is  both  larger  in  size  and  more  abundant 
than  in  England. 

Even  in  the  nortli  and  north-east  of  France,  the  size  of 
farms  are  of  small  extent.  To  occupy  200  acres,  FannB. 
or  to  pay  a  rent  of  L%  200  a* year,  places  one  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  farmers.  Larger  possessions 
are  common  in  pasture  districts,  that  department 
of  agriculture  admitting,  in  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  greater  concentration  of  capital,  and  ex- 
tension of  business  than  in  tlie  case  of  tillage.  But 
such  districts  are  rare,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  France,  the  farms  under  tillage,  if  farms  they  can 
be  called,  are  of  60,  40, 90,  ahd  often  so  small  as  20 
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Agriadtme.  or  10  acres,  there  being,  it  is  computed,  no  less  than 
^•^^^^^^  three  mOlioa  of  sach  petty  occupancies  in  the  king- 
dom. In  the  south  of  France,  the  system  of  metairie 
is  still  prevalent,  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  That  such  insignificant 
occupancies  are  adverse  to  all  enlarged  ideas  of 
farming,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  to  their  many 
disadvantages  there  can  be  opposed  only  this  single 
benefit  ~that  no  spot  of  tolerable  soil  is  neglected, 
even  the  space  given  by  us  to  hedges  being  reserved 
for  culture. 
Genersl  Ob-  The  beneficial  efiect  of  long  leases  is  as  little  un- 
•errauons.  derstood  in  France  as  it  unfortunately  is  in  a  great 
part  of  England.  The  common  method  is  to  let  land 
for  periods  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years.  The  pea- 
santry, though  very  illiterate,  are  by  no  means  a 
slow  or  phlegmatic  race.  They  exhibit,  as  French- 
men in  general  do,  no  small  share  of  sprightliness 
and  activity  in  the  individual,  with  very  little  con- 
cert or  combination  in  the  mass.  They  are  content 
to  hand  down  the  family  occupancy  from  father  to 
son,  without  any  idea  of  altering  their  mode  of  life. 
The  dwellings  of  the  farmers,  and  still  more  of  the 
cottagers,  are,  like  those  of  our  forefathers  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  outside  having  frequently  a  pool  of  water 
in  its  vicinity,  while  the  inside  is  miserably  bare  of 
furniture.  Their  implements  are  equally  rude,  and 
X  ^ibcover  but  too  clearly  that  the  price  of  iron  is  be- 

yond their  reach.  Their  harrows  have  wooden 
teeth ;  and  even  the  ploughs,  in  some  backward  dis- 
tricts, are  almost  entirely  of  wood.  The  cart  in 
common  use  is  an  awkward  medium  between  a  cart 
and  a  waggon,  being  as  long  as  Che  latter,  and  not 
broader  than  the  former.  The  singularity,  to  an 
Englishman,  is  to  see  a  vehicle  of  great  length  and 
burden  supported  by  a  single  pair  of  wheels.  Corn 
and  hay,  in  France,  are  not  stocked,  but  housed. 
The  winnowing  machine  is,  in  a  measure,  unknown ; 
the  threshing  machine  altogether.  Threshing  oflen 
takes  place  in  the  open  air,  and  is,  in  general,  per- 
formed by  the  fiail.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  an- 
tiquitated  mode  of  treading  out  the  corn  by  horses 
and  mules  is  still  prevalent. 

The  diet  of  the  French  peasantry  is  very  simple: 
Bread  and  cyder,  with  soup,  pease,  cabbage,  or  other 
vegetables,  form  its  chief  ingredients  in  the  northern 
provinces,  while^  in  the  central  and  southern,  the 
same  aliments  are  in  use,  with  the  substitution  of 
thin  wine  {vin  de  pays)  for  cyder,  and  of  chesnuts 
for  the  pears  ana  apples  of  the  north.  Bread  is, 
still  more  than  with  our  peasantry,  the  grand  com- 
ponent part  of  diet,  and  the  article  of  which  the 
price  determines  the  comfort  or  distress  of  the  lower 
orders  for  the  year.  Butcher  meat  is  reserved  for 
the  ubles  of  the  middling  and  upper  classes. 

The  landholders  in  France  give  almost  no  attention 
whatever  to  beautifying  the  country ;  its  aspect  is 
consequently  monotonous,  without  plantations,  seats, 
or  cheerful  cottages.  The  peasantry  live  in  villages, 
frequently  ill  built  and  ill  situated.  The  purchase 
of  land,  howeveri  is  the  favourite  mode  of  investing 
money  in  France,  It  sells,  in  general^  for  25  years 
purchase,  while  the  public  funds  seldom  fetch  above 
16  or  18.    The  French  have  little  confidence  in  go- 


vernment stock ;  and,  in  fact,  Tory  little  knowledge  Agrirabine. 
of  its  nature.  There  is  at  Paris  a  society  similar  to  '•^^^^ 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England,  and  forming, 
like  it,  a  central  point  for  corresponding  with  the 
different  agricultural  societies  in  the  kingdom.  It 
holds  a  sitting  twice  a  month,  and  a  public  meeting 
annually,  for  the  distribution  of  prizes^  The  French 
have  also  (since  1819)  acorn  law,  permitting  imports 
and  exports  only  when  the  home  market  shall  be 
above  or  below  a  specific  rate.  This  law,  somewhat 
similar  to  ours  in  form,  is  materially  diffi^rent  in  its 
operation,  the  limitation  prices  being  very  low,  and 
the  landed  interest^  in  France,  having  no  power  to 
create  an  artificial  enhancement.  The  Revolution, 
by  breaking  landed  property  into  firagments,  has  de- 
stroyed the  ascendancy  of  its  owners  as  a  separate 
interest.  The  members  of  the  French  House  of 
Commons  are,  in  general,  lawyers,  merchants,  or 
proprietaireSf  that  is,  owners  of  land  and  houses  on 
a  scale  which  we  should  account  very  small.  Even 
in  their  House  of  Peers,  the  country  interest  is  of 
little  account.  The  chief  difficulty  the  French  go- 
vernment have  to.  contend  with,  in  regard  to  the 
corn  trade,  is  the  popular  prejudice  that  freedom  of 
export  raises  the  home  price.  The  south  of  France 
being  in  a  great  degree  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  olive,  stands  in  need  of  an  almost  an- 
nual import  of  corn.  The  north  is  very  different ; 
yet  the  smallness  of  the  farms,  the  use  of  bread  in 
every  meal  of  the  day,  and  the  want  of  agricultural 
capital,  are  great  drawbacks  on  export.  In  the  pre* 
sent  century,  the  only  shipments  of  consequence  have 
taken  place  in  1810  and  1814|  both  years  of  unusual 
abundance. 

Of  the  17,000,000  of  acres  which  we  have  men-  WoodiiDd 
tinned  as  covered  with  wood  in  France,  the  proper-  ^^w*** 
tion  belonging  to  government  is  about  3,700,000 
acres.  A  very  small  part  of  this  is  allowed  to  grow 
for  large  timber.  The  rest  is  subject  to  an  annual 
cutting  and  sale,  for  fuel,  a  purpose  for  which  coal 
is  very  little  used  in  France,  except  in  the  case  of 
forges,  glass-houses,  and  other  large  works.  In  the 
government  forests,  gross  mismanagement  took  place 
during  the  disorders  of  the  Revolution.  Extensive 
tracts  were  sold  for  an  insignificant  consideration, 
while,  in  those  that  remained,  timber  was  felled  with 
a  lavish  hand,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate effect  on  these  valuable  properties.  The  case, 
however,  was  altered  in  1801,  when  a  special  board, 
appointed  for  the  care  of  the  forests,  introduced  the 
most  satisfactory  regulations.  In  the  years  of  finan- 
cial pressure  (1815,  1816,  and  ISlT),  it  was  pro- 
posed to  effect  sales  of  these  great  domains :  but  a 
fair  price  being  unattainable,  government  continues 
to  keep  them,  and  derives,  from  the  wood  annually 
cut  and  sold,  a  revenue  of  from  L.700,000  to 
L.800,000  Sterling.  Fuel  being  little  wanted  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  forests  are  confined  to  remote 
and  rugged  situations.  These,  like  most  of  the  fo* 
rests  of  the  kingdom,  harbour  a  multitude  of  wolves,  vnsd  Aii- 
which  are  frequently  destructive  to  the  sheep  and  i 
lambs.  Regular  officers,  called  Lieutenants  de  Lou» 
veterie,  are  appointed  for  wooded  districts ;  andj  on 
occasions  of  heavy  loss,  recourse  is  had  to  a  general 
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Agxicultuie.  haHue^  of  which  the  usual  result  b  a  partial  destruc- 
'^^V^tion  of  these  animals,  without  any  sensible  reduction 
of  their  numbers  at  large.  Bears,  also,  are  found  in 
the  forests,  but  they  are  much  more  rare,  being  con* 
fined  to  the  high  lying  districts  in  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. 

After  these  observations  on  the  agriculture  of 
France,  it  remain»-to  compare  its  produce  with  that 
of  our  own  country — an  mquiry  that  naturally  di- 
vides  into  two  parts — the  total,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
gross  amount  produced,  and  the  nett  income  afforded 
after  all  deductions  for  expence  of  culture.  First,  as 
to  the  gross  produce,  Dr  Colquhoun  estimates  the 
property  created  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1812,  by  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  at 
nearly  -  -  -        L,21 7,000,000 

Add  for  seed  com,  not  included  in 
this  estimate.  Also  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  population,  and  cor- 
responding increase  of  our  produce 
from  1812  to  1820, 


Deduct  for  decrease  in  prices  by  the 
change  from  war  to  peace,  25  per 
cent. 


83,000,000 
L,250,000,000 


62,500,000 
Remains,  L.187>500,000 


The  amount  of  property  annually 

created  by  agriculture  in  France  is 

computed,  by  M.  Chaptal  at  L.190,000,000 

This  calculation  was  made  in  peace, 

and  at  prices  (see  the  preceding 

corn  table)  so  low  that,  to  bring 

them  to  an  equality  with  our  own, 

even  in  peace,  we  must  make  an 

addition    f  -  -  80,000,000 


Together,    L.270,600,000 

Those  readers  who  imagine  that  the  addition  for 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  is  too  large, 
have  merely  to  refer  to  the  quantities  of  produce  in 
the  precedmg  com  table,  or  to  the  surer  test  afford- 
ed by  the  relative  population  of  the  two  countries. 
Supposing  that  our  population  is  now  increased  to 
19  millions,  that  of  France  still  exceeds  it  by  fully 
10  millions,  a  number  which,  were  the  consumption 
of  the  individual  the  same,  would  imply,  on  the  part 
of  France,  an  annual  production  of  the  value  of 
above  L.280,000,000.  If  to  this  a  small  addition  be 
made  for  the  French  produce  exported,  our  estimate 
will  be  found  to  make  the  requisite  allowance  for 
the  plainer  fare  of  Frenchmen,  and  a  small  allow- 
ance will  be  deemed  sufficient  when  we  take  into  ac« 
oount  the  very  cheap  diet  of  the  Irish  part  of  our 
population.  But  the  point  to  be  explamed  is  not 
how  France  produces  so  much,  but  how  she  does 
not  produce  more.  Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  her, 
lA  territorial  extent,  in  the  proportion  of  6l  to  100, 
but  in  produce  they  are  as  69  to  100.  As  the  soil 
of  France,  if  not  superior,  on  an  average,  to  that  of 
England  and  Ireland,  is  greatly  8Uj>erior  to  that  of 
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Scotland  or  Wales,  to  what  are  we  to  look  for  the  Agikalniie. 
inferiority  of  her  produce  ?  There  are,  we  appre- 
hend, two  main  causes— first,  the-  waste  of  large 
tracts  in  wood,  and  next,  the  inadequacy  of  manud 
labour,  largely  as  it  is  afforded  by  her  dense  agricul- 
tural population,  to  counterbalance  the  productive 
powers  of  the  capital  and  machinery  applied  by  us 
to  agriculture. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  the  clear  income 
arising  from  land,  the  amount  of  which  was  seldom 
above  a  fourth.part  of  the  gross  produce,  since  it 
implies  a  number  of  very  heavy  deductions,  viz.  the 
support  of  the  farmers,  their  families,  their  servants, 
their  cattle ;  the  mortality  and  depreciation  of  live 
stock;  wages,  wear  of  tools  and  implements;  in 
short,  of  every  description  of  charge  that  intervenes 
between  preparing  the  ground  for  culture,  and  rea- 
lizing its  produce  in  money.  In  regard  to  France, 
we  are  enabled  to  proceed  in  such  computations  with 
considerable  accuracy,  in  consequence  of  several 
late  estimates  made  by  order  of  government,  of 
which  the  highest,  and  we  believe  the  most  accurate, 
made  in  1815,  gives,  for  the  clear  return  of  the 
land,  about  .  -  L.52,000,000 

To  which  adding,  to  bring  the  low 
prices  in  the  valuation  to  a  par 
with  our  own,  •  •  23,000,000 


Total,    L.75,000,000 

a  sum,  including  not  rent  merely,  but  rent  and  far* 
mer's  profit  together.  In  England,  our  best  autho- 
rity for  tliis  purpose  is  the  return  made  under  the 
property-tax  act,  in  1810,  a  time  when  our  paper 
currency  was  but  slightly  depreciated.  This  re- 
turn gave,  for  England  and  Wales,  for  rent  solely, 
about  -  -  L.29,000,000 

Add  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  com- 
puted amount  of  -  11,000,000 

Deduct  for  decrease  of  rent,  increase 

of  poor-rate,  and  other  burdens 

smce  1810,        -  .  40,000,000 

25  per  cent.  -  1 0,000,000 
leaving,  after  payment  of  tithe  and 

poor-rate,  -  -  30,000,000 

The  collective  income  of  the  farmers 

of  England  and  Wales,  in  1810, 

was,      like      the      rent,      about 

L.29>000,000,  to  which,  making  a 

similtur  addition  for  Scotland  and 

Ireland,  and  a  similar  deduction 

for  the  fall  of  prices,  and  increase 

of  burdens,  the  result  is  a  farther 

sum  of         -    .        -  -  30,000,000 


In  all,  L.60,000,000 

In  these  returns  of  nett  income  the  balance  is  con- 
siderably more  in  our  favour  than  in  those  of  gross 
produce.  In  the  one  Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  France 
as  69  to  100 ;  in  the  other  as  80  to  100.  To  what  is 
this  extraordinary  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  France 
to  be  attributed?  We  answer,  to  the  employing 
3b 
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Mioet  and  of  manual  labour  iostead  of  machinery,  and  to  the 
^^'^""^  very  great  addiUon  thus  caused  to  the  number  of 
*  persons  to  be  supported  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
knd  before  realizing  its  proceeds.  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  agriculturisU  are  not  to  the  population 
at  large  as  40  to  100 ;  and,  after  making  a  large  ad- 
dition for  Ireland,  which  bears,  in  iu  petty  occupan- 
des,  no  slight  resemblance  to  France,  the  result  does 
not  give,  for  our  whole  population,  44  persons  in  100 
dependent  for  support  on  agriculture.  But  in  France, 
this  proportion  exceeds  60  in  100;  and  there  are  thus 
to  be  supported  out  of  agricultural  produce  above 
5,000,000  persons  more  than  there  would  be,  were 
the  proportion  of  agriculturists  as  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

«.    tL 
The  average  income  of  the  whole  kingdom, 

per  English  acre,  is,  we  have  already  said,     9     1 
But  as  this  includes  the  rent  of  houses  in 
towns,  there  is  to  be  deducted,  on  that  ac- 
count, a  sixth,  or  -  -  16 

Leaving  -  -  7    7 

To  which,  adding  one-half  for  the  very  low 

prices  in  the  French  estimate,  -  3    9 


The  result  is 


11     4 


per  acre,  valuing  the  produce  according  to  the  cur- 
rency of  English  markets.  This  comprises  both 
landlord's  rent  and  farmer's  profit  There  are  at 
present  no  satisfactory  means  of  computing  either 
separately ;  but,  if  we  suppose  them  equal,  the  rental 
of  France  is  only  -  -         L.  26,000,000 

From  which,  by  a  single  tax,  the  jFon- 
der^  a  deduction  is  made  of  above        5,000,000 

Leaving  -  L.  21,000,000 

Equal  in  England,  afler  makmg  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  money,  to  L.  30,000,000 

In  other  words,  the  rental  of  Bfitain  and  Ireland, 
afler  allowing  for  the  difference  of  money,  and  afler 
deducting  tithe,  poor-rate,  and  taxes  of  every  kind, 
is  equal  to  that  of  all  France,— a  proof,  if  any  were 
wanting,  how  much  more  our  landholders  are  fa« 
voured  by  the  Legislature  than  those  of  the  same 
dass  on  the  south  side  of  the  Channel. 


V.   MiNfiS  AND  QUARRIES. 

Of  gold  there  are  hardly  any  mines  in  France. 
Of  silver  there  are  several  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  A  far  more  important  metallic  treasure 
is  the  iron  ore  found  in  a  number  of  the  moun- 
tainous departments;  in  the  east,  in  Lorraine  and 
Champagne ;  in  the  interior,  in  Auvergne  and 
Languedoc;  and  in  the  south-west,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. Of  copper  also  there  are  mines,  not  defi- 
dent  either  in  quality  or  quantity ;  but  it  is,  above 
all,  in  regard  to  these  that  France  experiences  the 
want  of  canals,  to  convey  from  one  mine  to  an- 
other either  the  ore  or  the  coal,  which,  by  some  of 


their  writers,  is  aptly  termed  cMeJarce  vn»r  ca  Umg^iu  ^^^sa  vi 
To  smelt  one  ton  cf  copper  requires  two,  or  two  and  ^*^p^ 
a  half  tons  of  coal, — a  rapidity  of  coosumptioo  vhich  ^^^ 
no  forest  can  long  supply.  Coal  has  beoi  discover- 
ed in  more  than  half  the  departments  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  traced  in  others ;  bos 
the  want  of  water  communication  limits  its  con- 
sumption so  much,  that  the  whole  value  of  coal  an- 
nually extracted  from  the  mines  in  France  »  noc 
above  L. 2,000,000  Sterling;  nor  is  the  quality 
in  general  so  good  as  in  England.  At  St  Euenoe, 
near  Lyons,  are  excellent  coal  mines;  but  there 
being  no  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity,  there  are  no 
iron  works,  and  no  consumption  of  fud  oo  a  large 
scale:  the  coal  is  of  use  only  for  domestic  fud, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Altoge- 
ther, there  are  in  France  500  metallic  mines, 
great  and  small ;  the  number  of  workmen  employed 
on  them  is  about  18,000.  The  mines,  like  other 
large  undertakings  in  France,  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  government ;  being  superhitended  by  a  board 
at  Paris  {Conseil  General),  and  having  an  Ecok 
Royale  with  public  teachers,  the  whqle  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  home  departmenL 
This, .  however,  does  not  prevent  thdr  machinery 
being  in  general  very  clumsy  and  antiquated. 

Turf  fit  for  fuel,  as  in  Ireland,  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  France,  and  is  likely  to  be  used,  as  wood 
becomes  progressively  scarcer. 

Salt  is  made  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ssh 
The  works  corresponding  to  the  salt  mines,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  brine  springs  of  Cheshire,  are  called, 
from  their  position.  Salines  de  VEst^  and  are  situat- 
ed at  the  small  town  of  Salins  in  Franche  Comt^ ; 
they  are  wrought  by  undertakers  on  lease,  yield 
about  20,000  tons  a^year,  and  afford  a  considerable 
revenue  to  government.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
on  the  south  and  south-west  coast  of  France  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  evaporation  of  salt  water,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  formation  of  bay  salt ;  the  name 
given  to  salt  made,  not  by  the  action  of  fire,  but  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  operating  on  sea  water,  inclosed 
in  a  ^hallow  bay  (in  French  etang)^  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  saline  deposit.  The  duty  raised  from  salt  in 
France  is  in  all  nearly  L.  2,000,000,  a  sum  of  great 
importance  to  the  Treasury,  but  attended  with  fully 
as  much  injury  to  the  productive  powers  of  France, 
as  our  salt-tax  to  those  of  England.  The  Revolo- 
tion  began  by  abolishing  entirely  the  odious  GaheUe^ 
and  salt  being  soon  afler  made  in  great  quantities, 
and  sold  very  cheap,  became  the  object  of  a  most 
extensive  consumption,  being  given  to  cattle  as  food, 
mixed  with  manure  on  the  fields,  or  scattered  as  a 
stimulant  to  vegetation  at  the  fuot  of  olive  trees* 
But  this  extended  u&e  of  gait  was  of  short  duratiotw 
No  sooner  was  the  powor  of  Bonaparte  consolidated, 
than  he  ventured  to  Impoic  a  tax  on  salt,  le^  im- 
politic and  oppressive  indeed  than  the  gahelU,  but 
which  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  use  of  this  &rti> 
cle  to  such  a  degree,  that  tlie  consumption  of  bay 
salt,  instead  of  amounting  to  L- 1,000,000  Sierling, 
does  not  at  present  exceed  L.  1 60,000.  The  con* 
sumption  is  confined  to  domestic  pur])ofes,  and  to  a 
trifling  export ;  yet  the  few  cattle  that  still  receive 
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Manufac*    gait  as  a  port  of  their  food  are  visibly  in  better  con- 

*]^™*  dition  than  those  tliat  are  deprived  of  it. 
^^^^^  France  is  in  general  much  better  supplied  with 
QuArries.  quarries  than  England.  The  vicinity  of  Paris 
abounds  in  quarries  of  freestone.  The  case  is  si- 
milar  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  even  in  seve* 
ral^  such  as  Lower  Normandy,  that  are  comparative- 
ly level.  The  houses  are  consequenUy  built  of 
atone  in  those  cities,  which,  like  Paris  or  CJaen,  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  quarries.  In  other  situations  they  ex- 
hibit a  mixture  of  stone  and  brick.  Slates  being  com- 
paratively rS^,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  generally 
of  tile,  and  the  annual  value  of  this  rude  species  of 
productive  labour, — ^the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  may  be  computed  at  nearly  L.  1,000^000  Ster« 
ling.  There  are  marble  quarries  in  sevdral  of  the 
mountainous  districts ;  but  not  situated  so  as  to  ad» 
mit  of  export. 

VI.  Manufactures. 

Our  historical  notices  of  French  manufactures  are 
very  imperfect,  until  towards  the  year  1600,  when 
the  wars  of  religion  were  brought  to  a  close,  and 
peaceful  industry  received  encouragement  from 
Henry  IV.  and  his  minister  Sully.  It  was  then  that 
the  patronage  of  government  was  extended  to  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  of  glass^  of  jewellery,  of  gold  and 
silver  tissues ;  also  of  die  finer  woollens  and  linens ; 
for  the  coarser  kinds  had  been  established  many  cen- 
turies before.  But  the  great  extension  of  the  finer 
manufactures  of  France  took  place  afier  1668,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  ministry  of 
Colbert.  It  was  then  that  workmen  were  invited 
from  Holland,  and  induced  to  settle  at  Sedan  and 
Abbeville,  places  still  celebrated  for  their  woollens. 

viz.  Eastern  ]^yrenees,  Carcassone, 

Do.  Limoux, 
In  Languedoc,  St  Atrique,  and  Rhodez, 

Do.  Castres^  Albi  and  Mazamet, 
North  of  France,  Vire, 

Lizieux  also  in  the  north  had  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  workmen  (5000)  throughout. 

The  finest  qualities  of  woollens  are  made  at  Sedan, 
in  Champagne,  and  at  Louviers,  in  Normandy.  In 
these  the  only  material  is  Merino  wool.  At  Elboeuf 
and  Darnetal,  both  likewise  in  Normandy,  the  qua- 
lities are  very  various,  the  prices  being  from  6s.  to 
2Sa.  the  English  yard.  Carcassonne  and  Limoux 
owed  the  origin  of  their  extensive  manufactures  to 
the  abundant  supply  of  wool  from  tlie  pastures  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Since  the  reduction  of  their  exports  to 
the  Levant,  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of  their 
doths  has  opened  to  them  a  vent  in  the  interior  of 
France.  The  mountainous  districts  in  Languedoc 
contain  great  numbers  of  sheep,.and  are  the  seat  of 
the  manufacture  of  serges^  tricots^  and  other  coarse 
woollens,  most  of  which  are  made,  not  by  workmen 
collected  in  a  factory,  but  on  the  domestic  plan  still 
followed  in  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  north-west 


In  the  south  of  France  also,  establishments  were  MBnuftc 
formed  for  making  the  light  cloth  suited  to  the  Tur-  ^^^^^ 
key  market,  so  that,  towards  the  year  1700,  the  ma^  ^ 
nufactures  of  France,  as  well  for  woollens  as  other 
articles,  had  made  considerable  progress ;  we  mean, 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  state  to  be  expected 
from  a  people  of  great  activity,  but  of  little  combi- 
nation. The  manual  labour  of  the  workmen  was  in- 
genious; the  machinery  extremely  imperfect;  the 
linen,  the  paper,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  wool* 
lens  and  hardware,  found  their  way  abroad,  because 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  these  manufactures  were 
very  backward ;  and,  in  particular,  because  the  ex« 
ports  of  England  were  then  very  limited.  The  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  a  very  impolitic  measure, 
but  its  consequences  have  been  much  overrated,  for 
England  has  profited  very  little  by  the  extension  of 
her  silk  fabrics ;  and  Brandenburg,  the  chief  resort 
of  the  French  emigrants,  has  never  become  aa  ex? 
porting  manufacturing  country. 

Another  and  a  more  important  error  is  the  cur* 
rent  notion  that  French  manufactures  were  formerly 
(from  1650  to  1750)  more  extensive  and  flourishing 
than  at  present :  also  that  they  underwent  an  almost 
total  extinction  during  the  Revolution.  These^  like 
many  other  impressions,  in  regard  to  France,  rest 
merely  on  the  loose  allegations  common  in  that  coun- 
try, where  current  report  almost  always  partakes  of 
the  marvellous.  Official  data,  wherever  they  are 
preserved,  far  from  sanctioning  such  fluctuations, 
are  in  favour  of  a  progressive,  though  slow  increase. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest,  and  most  widely  diffused  Woolkn 
branch,  woollens,  we  find  *  that  the  relative  numbers  ManuAo-- 
of  workmen,  at  three  distinct  intervals,  and  in  very  ^^"^ 
different  parts  of  the  country,  were  as  follows ;. 


178a. 

1800. 

1812. 

8,000 

9,000 

4,400 

4,500 

6,200 

6,700 

8,500 

10,000 

10,400 

13,600 

18,300 

3,000 

3,800 

4,800 

of  Wales.    In  the  hamlets  or  villagea^f  the  depart* - 
ments  of  the  Tarn  and  Aveyron,  almost  every  house  • 
has  its  loom,  and  during  the  evenings  in  winter,  or 
in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is  adverse  to 
country  labour,  the  women  employ  themselves  iui 
spinning,  and  the  men  in  weaving* 

A  highly-finished  species  of  the  woollen  manufao 
ture,  viz.  shawls,  veils,  ladies'  cloth,  &c.  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  present  age  into  France.  Rheims  is 
the  seat  of  this  important  branch,  and  employs,  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  no  less  than  20,000  / 
workmen.  Similar  articles  are  made  at  Paris.  Two  . 
towns  very  remote  from  each  other,  Loddve  in  the 
south,  and  Vire  in  the  north-west  of  France^  maau- 
flictured,  under  Bonaparte,  very  largely  for  the  ar- 
my. French  wooUens  are,  in  general,  much  thicker 
than  ours.  In  the  fine  qualities,  the  raw  material 
forms  (Chaptal,  Vol.  II.  p.  131)  somewhat  more,  than 
half  the  cost.    In  ordinary  qualitien,  it  iaaomewhat 


^  Costa^;  nir  tAspcuUurt  ei  lc9  Manufadures  de  laFranct^  p.  108^ 
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vvv,  V;*  .:  *  .V.N  -J  liie  tligbt  qualities  that  the 

*. .  w  . .  jtaXK.r  -v>.>^  cott$iderably  beyond  Uiat  of  the 

..^.^%^.s«      l*hc  cvmfMHation  for  the  whole  country 

>,  au.;  ji  %Aue  o4*  L.4.(K>0,000  Steriing  in  wool,  be- 

voviH-^.  vM^a^vrUil    into    a    manufactured  value   of 

L  :/.vK\\,  v\i»  ot  which  a  tenth  only  is  exported  ;  for, 

uvvv.^i>  F.'iiK^  wtwlicns  m  general  are  more  sub- 

xiH.uMl  AiHi  durable  than  English,  the  inability  of 

uuw  uicci:h«nts  to  give  long  credit  prevcnU  their 

ct>m)K  tu)^  with  us  in  the  United  States,  or  other  fo- 

iv^KU  umrkvls.     The  cloth,  in  France,  which  corre- 

•|HMid»  to  our  superfine,  and  which  is  worn,  In  ge« 

uertti,  by  the  upper  ranks,  is  very  fine  and  durable, 

but  hravy.     In  price,  it  varies  from  228.  to  8Ss.  the 

Ktiglish  yard. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
Trance  about  1770,  and  at  first  in  the  south  of  the 
khigdom,  the  raw  material  being  supplied,  not  from 
America,  but  from  the  levant.  From  the  south, 
this  manufacture  passed,  about  1780,  to  Rouen,  St 
Uuontin,  Paris,  Lille,  and  other  parts  in  the  north, 
ciKtonding  with  a  rapidity  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
Kngland.  At  present,  and  for  many  years  back,  the 
grt^at  import  or  cotton  is  from  the  United  Sutes. 
The  toUl  of  the  raw  material  annually  brought  into 
Franco  is  calculated  (Chaptal,  Vol,  II.  p.  150)  at  an 
avorngo  of  L.3,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the  finish- 
ed articles,  af^er  adding  the  labour  and  profit  in 
every  stage,  at  nearly  L.8,000,000.  This  is  not 
above  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  cottons  annu* 
ally  made  in  Briuin  ;  for,  in  this  great  department 
of  manufacture,  the  French  have  only  followed  our 
steps,  adopting  our  machinery  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  and  equalling  us,  perhaps,  in  the  durability 
of  the  fabric,  but  seldom  in  its  elegance  or  cheap- 
iwnf.  The  last  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
centre  of  the  manufacture  being  at  Rouen  and  Paris, 
nluccs  where  the  support  of  workmen,  including  the 
extra  price  of  fuel,  is  not  less  expensive  than  in  Lan- 
CAnhire.  The  districU  at  present  most  remarkable 
for  the  cotton  manufacture  are. 

Workmen  in 
1812. 

40,000 
23,000 

20,000 
7,000 

14,600 

14,000 

13,700 

19,000 


Looms  in 
1812. 


Normandy,  Uoucn,  and  ad- 

JttCiMit  t<»wns, 
Lyons  and  Tiirraro, 
V'umcU  I'landrrs,  Lillo,Cam. 

bniy,  •  •  ,' 

ParU,  and  its  diHtrlcts,  not  ascertained 
I'lrunly,  HtQuentln,andad- 

Jmujht  towns, 

Abbeville,  Amiens, 


10,800 
8,000 

10,100 


10,700 
5,600 
7,000 


and  their  vicinity, 
('li«ni|inHt»ai    Troyes,    and 

ttdjiUHint  towns, 
AUmhu  Mulhuusen,  DIsch* 

wullor,  Ao.        • 

Cmm  yarn  is  often  made  in  a  different  place 
ftomiMHhmc'loth.    Pari,  and  Frcn<:hjla«^^^^^ 
Ihii  olilMf  MMHriars  for  the  supply  of  the  former  ar- 

U   wlikl  !•  w"t  •"  quantities  to  Rouen,  St  Quen- 

im     lUr  pl«iH>«.  ^In  former  years,  cotton  yam 

M  M       IH*  sinuwIcHl  In  great  quantiue.  from  Eng. 


The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  more  subsUnllal  MmsW 
kind,  called  Bonneterie,  such  as  stockings  and  caps,   ^ 
are  carried  on  in  Champagne,  in  Normandy,  and  in ^^^^  ^ 
the  department  of  the  Gard,  in  Languedoc.  The 
total  of  the  workmen,  young  and  old,  employed  on 
cotton  in  France,  appears  to  be  about  200,000 

The  number  of  works  for  spinning  cotton 

yarn  nearly  -  -  -  300 

Looms  for  making  Bonneterie  (in  1812) 

above  .  .  •  ]o,000 

Looms  for  weaving  cotton  cloth,        -  7O)000 

In  the  extent  of  her  linen  manufacture,  France  is LiM 
greatly  superior  to  England ;  not  that  her  soil  ii 
better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  but 
because  England  depends  on  importations  of  linen 
from  Ireland  and  Germany ;  and  the  spinning  of 
flax  does  not  form  the  occupation  of  our  female  pes* 
santry.     In  France,  particularly  in  the  north,  every 
farmer,  and  almost  every  cottager,  covers  a  little 
spot  with  hemp  or  flax  sufficient   to  employ  his 
wife  and  daughters  in  spinning  throughout  the  year 
a  stock  of  Imen  being  the  usual  dowry  of  these 
humble  occupants  of  the  soil.     The  weavers  resids 
in  towns  and  villages.     In    Normandy,    Lisieux, 
Dieppe,  the  neighbourhood  of  Havre,  Yvetst,  Bol- 
bec,  and  the  more  inland  towns  of  Vimoirtiers  and 
Domfront^    are  all  remarkable  for  one  or  more 
branches  of    the   linen  manufacture.     The  more 
backward  province  of  Brittany  manufacturesi    at 
Rennes,  St  Male,  and  Vitr6,  quantities  of  coarse 
linen,  canvas,  and  sackmg;  but  Anjou  afibrds  a 
much  superior  article ;  the  toiles  de  Laval  have  long 
been  in  repute,  and  give  employment,  in  Laval  and 
the  contiguous  towns,  to  nearly  25,000  workmen. 
Lille  and  its  populous  district  have  very  extensive 
manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax,  for  the  number  of 
workmen  so  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this 
part  of  French  Flanders,  is  not  short  of  50,000. 
Since  1790,  fine  linen  has,  in  France  as  in  England, 
been  in  a  great  measure  replaced  by  fine  cotton  • 
the  two  together  employ,  at  St  Quentin  (in  Picardv) 
and  the  neighbourhood,  no  less  than  40,000  work- 
men.    In  a  very  different  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
province  of  Dauphin^,  there  are  carried  on  linen 
manufactures  of 'various  qualities,  the  prices  being 
from  l8.  6d.  to  5s.  a  yard. 

Cambrics,  thread,  gauze,  lawn,  rank  among  the 
leading*  manufactures  of  the  north-east  part  of 
France.  They  are  made  at  St  Quentin,  Valen- 
ciennes, Cambray,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  at  Douay, 
Chauney,  and  Guise.  Lace  is  still  more  general, 
being  made  in  quantities  at  Valenciennes,  Dieppei 
Alen^on,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Argentim.  Machinery  has 
as  yet  (1820)  been  very  little  i^>plied  to  this  manu« 
facture  in  France,  and  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed by  it  is  very  great. 

The  hemp  annually  grown  in  France  may  be  com- 
puted, as  a  raw  material,  at  L.1,200,000,  the  quan* 
tity  imported  at  L.200,000  ;  together,  L.1, 400,000, 
a  value  which  is  doubled  in  the  coarse,  and  tripled 
in  the  finer  manufactures.  Of  this  quantity  of  hemp 
the  half  is  made  into  canvas  and  thread,  a  third  into 
cordage,  and  the  remainder  into  cloth  for  domestic 
use«    Of  the  flax  annually  used,  the  value,  as  a  raw 
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Muiulkc.  material,  ia  about  L.800^000 ;  a  sum  which  is  tripled 
'"^^  when  made  up  into  thread,  linen,  and  mixed  stuflTsj^ 
and  much  more  than  tripled  in  the  finer  qualities. 
On  the  whole,  the  value  of  the  finished  fabi-ic  from 
hemp  is  supposed  (Chaptal^  Vol.  II*  p.  142)  to  be 
about  -  -  -         L.4,500,000 

That  from  flax,  including  lace^        -  3^000,000 

Add  for  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
the  peasantry,  -  *  2,500,000 


Hardware. 


Silk. 


Total  value  made  in  France,  froml 
the  stoutest  sail  cloth  to  the  finest! 
lace,  .  .  J 


L.10,000,000 


French  linen  differs  in  quality  according  to  the 
place  of  manufacture ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  thicker 
and  stifier  than  Irish  linen,  while,  in  whiteness,  it  ia 
inferior  to  the  linen  of  Flanders  and  Holland.  It  is, 
however,  a  substantial  and  durable  article. 

France  has  at  present  (1820)  SSO  blast  furnaces, 
the  position  of  which  is  regulated  by  that  of 
the  iron  mines.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  moun- 
tainous departments  of  the  Dordogne  in  the  south- 
west,  and  of  the  Haute  Marne,  the  Haute  Saone, 
and  the  Coie  d'Or^  in  the  east  of  .the  kingdom. 
Of  forges  for  malleable  iron,  called /or^«  h  la  CatC'^ 
lane^  there  are  eighty-six  scattered  throughout  diffier^ 
ent  departments,  but  chiefly  in  the  hilly  part  of  Lan« 
guedoc'  There  are  also  a  number  of  wire  works  in 
France^  in  which,  as  in  the  blast  furnaces,  there  has 
been,  since  1790,  a  progressive  but  very  slow  in- 
crease; altogether  different  from  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  iron-works  of  England  previous  to  1815.  The 
stationary  character  of  these  works  has  evidently 
been  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  fuel  and  of  water 
communication;  disadvantages  whioh  prevent  the 
hardware  manufactures  from  being  concentrated 
in  cities  or  populous  districts,  and  cause  them  to 
be  spread  over  the  country  in  petty  towns  or  vil« 
lages,  with  a  very  limited  division  of  labour,  and  a 
consequent  inferiority  of  executiorr.  The  result  is, 
that  France  does  not  export  hardware,  and  that  in  no* 
thing  is  the  inferiority  of  domestic  accommodation 
in  that  country  more  conspicuous  than  in  articles 
which  belong  to  the  province  of  the  locksmith  and 
cutler.  The  amount  of  pig  iron  annually  made  in 
France  appears  (Chaptal,  Vol.  II.  p.  154)  to  be 
about  100,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  hardware 
of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of  cutlery,  arms,  and 
other  articles  of  nice  workmanship,  is  computed  at 
L.  8,000,000  or  L.  9,000,000  Sterling.  The  annual 
import  of  iron  and  steel  is  only  from  L.  2,000,000 
to  L.  3,000,000.  In  copper,  the  case  is  diflerent, 
the  importations  greatly  exceeding  the  home  pro- 
duce.   Of  lead,  also,  the  chief  part  is  imported. 

In  this  department  France  possesses,  both  from 
physical  causes  and  from  long  established  manufac- 
ture^ a  decided  superiority.  Mulberry  trees  were 
introduced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  first 
planted,  not  in  the  south,  but  in  tiie  central  part 
of  the  kingdom,  near  Tours.  That  town  was  the 
seat  of  the  earliest  silk  manufactures,  and  it  was 
not  till  l600  that  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  was 
carried  southward.    It  is  now  prosecuted  in  twelve 


departments,  which,  ia  1812|  produced  as  follows  Manufte* 
(Chaptal,  Vol.  I.  p.  181) :  ^^^^ 

Sflk  in  Cocoons. 

Ipdre  et  Loire,       35,500 

Ailier, 

Ain, 

Loire, 


Isere, 

Ardeche, 

Drome, 


1,502,000  Var, 


6,175,800 


Silk  in  Cocoons. 
Ibt. 
Brought  over,  6,175,800 


6,300  Vaucluse, 
12,500  Gard, 
35,500  Herault, 
1,847,000  Mouths  of  the 
2,737,000     Rhone, 


2,200,000 

1,710,000 

486,000 

873,000 
210,000 

11,654,800 


The  mulberry  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and 
may  be  planted  with  success  in  neglected  borders 
or  in  waste  lands ;  the  labours  of  tlie  silk-worm  last 
only  six  weeks,  afler  which  the  cocoons  are  in 
a  state  to  be  purchased  for  winding  or  carding. 
These  processes  reduce  the  quantity  so  much,  that 
the  produce  of  an  average  year  does  not  exceed 
560,000  lbs.  sole  greze,  worth  20s.  or  2 Is.  the  lb.; 
and  322,000  lbs.  organzined  silk,  at  25s. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  fo* 
reign  silk  imported,  chiefly  from  Italy.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  nearly  doubles  tlie  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  plainer  qualities,  and  in  the  highly 
finished,  such  as  fine  ribbons,  may  be  said  to  triple  it. 

StcUe  of  the  Silk  Manufacture  in  1812. 


Looms. 

Workmen. 

Tours, 

320 

960 

Gange  (in  Languedoc),  (stocking 

looms). 

922 

1000 

Avignon, 

1600 

5000 

Nimes, 

4900 

13,700 

St  Chammond  and  St  Btienne, 

to  the  west  of  Lyons ;  ribbons 

chiefly. 

8200 

15,450 

Lyons, 

10,700 

15,500 

Paris  also  contains  extensive  silk  manufactures. 
As  the  persons  indirectly  supported  by  such  a 
branch  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  weavers,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  compute  at  60,000  or  70,000  the 
individuals,  young  and  old^  supported  in  Lyons  and 
its  district,  by  the  silk  trade  in  all  its  different 
stages.  This  important  manufacture  has  under- 
gone considerable  fluctuations,  having  suffered  a  di« 
minution,  previous  to  1790,  from  the  general  in- 
troduction of  cottons,  and  having  felt  severely  the 
calamities  of  the  Revolution,  which  necessarily  re- 
duced the  consumption  of  an  article  of  luxury.  At 
present  the  amount  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  France 
is  neariy  L.  5,000,000,  a  sum  equal  indeed  to  its 
amount  in  1790,  but  which  shows  that  this  manu- 
facture has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population,— «  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the 
cheapness  and  beauty  of  the  cotton  fabrics.  The 
export  of  French  silks  is  about  a  third  of  the  quan- 
tity made. 

Leather  in  France  is  not  taxed  as  with  us,  and  the  Leather, 
effects  of  the  exemption  are  apparent  in  the  price 
of  the  articles  of  which  it  is  the  chief  material;  all  of 
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Mwoahc^  which  are  cheaper  bj  a  third  than  in  England.  The 
Talne  of  leather  annually  prepared  for  sale  in  France 
is  (Chaptal,  Vol.  IL  p.  187)  nearly  L.  3,000,000 
Sterling ;  when  made  up  into  articles  as  boots,  shoes, 
saddles,  harness,  its  value  is  nearly  double. 

Jewellery,  as  well  as  watch  and  clock  making,  are 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France,  particu- 
larly at  Paris ;  a  time-piece  is  there  a  much  more 
frequent  article  of  ornamental  furniture  than  in 
England,  and  the  number  of  new  watches  made  an- 
BUidly  in  the  kingdom,  is  not  less  than  300,000 ;  al- 
together, the  value  of  these  different  kinds  of  work- 
manship amounts  to  L.  1,500,000  of  which  more 
than  the  half  is  made  in  the  capitaL  The  works  in 
bronze,  belong  stOl  more  particularly  to  the  capital, 
and  form,  in  their  different  branches  and  stages,  of 
which  gilding  is  the  chief,  a  farther  annual  value  of 
L.  1,500,000  Sterling. 

Paris  is  remarkable  for  other  fabrics  of  taste  and 
luxury ;  in  particular,  the  porcelain  of  Sevres  near 
St  Cloud,  and  the  besutiful  but  very  expensive  ta- 
pestry  of  the  Gobelins.  The  materials  of  the  latter 
are  sUk  and  the  finest  woollen  thread ;  the  subjects 
woven  into  the  work  are  taken  from  paintings  exe- 
cnted  on  purpose.  Both  the  establishments  have 
been  long  conducted  by  government  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  both  are  now  on  a  reduced  «pale,  the  articles 
being  far  too  costly  for  private  individuals.  The  lat- 
ter are  more  frequently  purchasers  of  passementerie ^ 
by  which  is  understood  artificial  flowers,  fringes, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  with  a  variety  of  trifiing  but 
tasteful  articles,  all  sufficiently  adapted  to  a  city 
where  so  much  more  is  thought  of  display  than  of 
utility. 

The  value  of  all  the  soap  made  in  France  is  com- 
puted at  L.  1,400,000.  The  main  ingredient  is  olive 
oil,  and  Marseilles  was  formerly  the  seat  of  this 
manufacture  for  almost  all  France;  an  advantage 
owing  both  to  the  extent  of  the  olive-grounds  in  the 
south-east  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
seilles to  Italy,  the  levant,  and  Spain,  whence  soda 
and;olive  oil  were  imported  in  vast  quantities.  The 
disorders  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  establishment 
of  similar  manu&ctures  in  other  parts  of  France, 
have  caused  to  Marseilles  the  loss  of  a  third  of  its 
soap  works;  they  are  still,  however,  very  exten- 
sive.  Of  the  oil  used  in  France,  whale-oil  forms  a 
very  small  proportion ;  the  great  supply  is  of  vege- 
table oil>  viz.  the  rape  and  cole-seed  of  the  north 
and  the  olive-oil  of  the  south.  The  collective  value 
of  these  is  very  considerable, — ^not  short  (Chaptal, 
I.  p.  186)  of  L.  3,000,000  Sterling,  almost  all  con- 
sumed in  France,  where  lamps  instead  of  candles  are 
in  very  general  use. 

Bcef^  formerly  little  drank  in  France,  has  be- 
come of  extended  consumption  since  1790?  but 
even  at  present,  the  quantity  used  does  not  exceed 
L.  2,000,000  Sterling,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
cyder  in  the  north,  and  by  wine  in  the  south.  The 
consninptton  which  corresponds  to  ibat  of  our  home 
made  spirits,  and,  in  a  gr<^at  tncasure,  to  that  of  our 
rum  J  i»  in  brandy,  of  wbtch  the  value  annually  nmde 
is  belween  L-2,OOt%000  and  L.3,000t000  Sterlings 
Fanlicr^  there  are  at  Paris  a  number  of  establish- 
ments  very  recently  formed  for  the  singular  purpose 
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of  distilling  from  potatoes  a  spurituoos  liqoor  which  Muidk. 
(Chi^tal,  Vol-  IL  p.  197)  has  been  generaUy  ap-  *°^ 
proved,  and  has  been  brought  into  competition  with  "^^^"^^^^^ 
brandy. 

Of  hatSy  an  article  which  in  France  is  made  more  LcMcr  Ma. 
durable,  but  much  less  light  and  pleasant  than  inou&cuiret. 
England^  the  manufactures,  formerly  concentrated^*^ 
at  Lyons  and  Marseilles^  are  now  diffused  throughout 
several  towns;  the  value  annually  made  is  about 
L.  1,000,000  Sterling.  Perfumery  is  made  exlen- 
sively  in  the  south,  where,  from  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  aromatic  plants  are  abundant.  Paper  bemg 
exempt  from  the  heavy  duties  of  England,  is  sold 
in  France  on  very  reasonable  terms,  while  in  quality 
it  is  equal  to  our  own.  The  value  annually  used  in 
printing,  in  writing,  and  in  the  hanging  of  rooms,  is 
computed  at  fully  L.  1,000,000  Sterling.  Of  glass, 
the  manufacture  has  been  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended during  the  present  age.  Whether  for  mir- 
rors, for  windows,  or  for  ^ttles,  this  article  in 
France  is  good  and  of  a  moderate  price.  The 
number  of  glass-houses  in  1818  was  185;  the  value 
of  their  manufacture  L.  900,000.  As  to  earthen- 
ware, it  is  only  since  1790  that  English  pottery  has 
been  successfully  imitated  in  France.  It  is  now 
made  to  the  value  ef  L.  200,000  or  L.  300,000, 
while  the  coarse  earthenware,  fabricated  in  almost 
every  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  computed  at 
L.  600,000. 

Saltpetre,  till  lately  a  monopolized  manu&cture, 
is  now  unrestricted,  and  is  made  to  the  value 
of  somewhat  more  than  L.  100,000  annually.  Sul« 
phuric  acid  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ceotury,  been  greatly  lowered  in  price  and  increas- 
ed in  quantity ;  its  annual  manufacture  represents  a 
value  of  nearly  L.  800,000.  Muriatic  acid  is  used 
in  whitening  linen  and  cotton,  and  is  made  to  an 
annual  value  of  L.  100,000.  Soda  is  manufac* 
tured  in  France  to  the  value  of  L.  100,000 ;  cop* 
peras  L.  100,000;  alum  L.  250,000* 

Summary  of  the  oampuied  Value  of  Good*  annually 
manufactured  in  France* 


L. 

Woollen  manufactures,  fully 

9,000,000 

Cottons,  nearly               . 

8,000,000 

Hardware,            . 

Canvas,  linen,  lace,  cambric, 

9,000,000 

10,000,000 

Silk,  nearly 

5,000,000 

Leather, 

6,000,000 

Jewellery,  watches,  clocks. 

1,500,000 

Bronze,            •                • 

1,500,000 

Soap, 

1.400,000 

Spirituous  liquors. 

2,400,000 

Beer, 

2,000,000 

Cyder  aod  perry  (wliu2  reckoned  und 

Ef 

agriciilture)« 

2.000,CN» 

Hatu,                .                »           ♦ 

1,000,CX» 

Starch  and  perfumery,                » 

1,500,000 

Paper,                   *                   » 

J. 000,000 

Glass, 

900,000 

Earthenware  and  pottery. 

BOO^OW 

AU  lesser  maaufactures, 

13,000,000 

Toial 

LJ6,000,«)0 

£. 
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Labour  in  Peuris  is  as  rnubh.  dearer  relatively  to 
^^  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  as  labour  in  Lon- 

G^ralOb.  ^°^  relatively  to  those  of  England.  It  still  remains 
•ervAUoDf.  ^^^  u^  ^o  remove  from  our  capital  some  manufac- 
tures, which  have  been  most  injudiciously  establish- 
ed there;  but  the  French  have  carried  this  false 
calculation  much  farther,  Paris  being  the  centre  not 
only  of  ornamental  fabrics,  such  as  jewellery,  bronze, 
sculpture,  cabinet  making,  but  of  a  number  of  coar- 
ser employments,  which  a  very  slight  change  of  plan 
might  transfer  to  a  cheaper  quarter.  There  are  at 
Paris  periodical  exhibitions  of  French  manufacture 
held  once  in  three  or  four  years ;  the  last  (in  August 
lBi9)  was  very  brilliant,  and  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  the  princes,  the  nobility,  and  all 
eminent  men  of  science*  There  is  also  in  that  capi- 
tal a  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers^  a  collection, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  models  of  all  instruments  or  ma- 
chines that  relate  to  arts  and  manufactures. 

To  make  regulations  for  the  mode  of  manufacture 
was  formerly  a  favourite  course  with  government  in 
England  as  in  France ;  but  the  existence  of  a  repre- 
sentative body,  and,  above  all,  the  revolution  of 
1688,  caused  many  of  these  enactments  to  fall  into 
disuse  among  us,  at  the  time  when  they  were  main- 
tained  among  our  neighbours  with  inflexible  rigour. 
From  the  time  of  Colbert  ( 1660)  the  French  ordoti' 
nances  prescribed'peremptorily  the  length  and  breadth 
of  serges,  of  druggets,  in  short,  of  every  kind  of  cloth 
calculated  for  export,  under  the  plausible  idea,  that 
all  these  precautions  were  necessary  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  quality.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these 
rules  were  desired  by  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
and  were  long  considered  the  safeguard  of  French 
industry.  A  change  introduced  in  1779,  and  which 
gave  leave  to  every  manufacturer  to  follow  his  own 
method,  provided  he  distinguished  the  goods  thus 
made  from  those  that  were  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations,  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  power 
of  habit  and  prejudice  prevailed.  New  ordonnancest 
issued  the  succeeding  year,  revived  the  former  limi- 
tations, and  the  manufactures  of  France  were  not 
put  on  an  unrestricted  footing  till  the  revolution. 
Much  inconvenience  had  also  been  sustained  from 
the  absurd  law  which  prevented  a  workman  from  set- 
tling in  business  in  any  town,  except  that  in  which 
he  had  served  an  apprenticeship.  This  law  was  abro- 
gated in  1767- 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  France  is  confined, 
far  more  than  ours,  to  the  home  market,  whether 
we  look  to  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  or  to  the 
export  of  the  finished  articles.  Her  imports  arc 
large  only  in  cotton  and  silk ;  in  wool  and  iron  they 
are  not  considerable ;  while  in  flax,  hemp,  and  lea- 
ther they  may  be  termed  insignificant.  In  exports 
the  limitation  is  still  more  striking;  her  hardware, 
her  linen,  her  woollens,  her  cotton,  her  leather,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  her  silk,  being  confined  to  the 
home  market,— a  restriction  owing  partly  to  our  ma- 
nufacturing superiority,  more  to  the  capital  of  our 
merchanu,  and  their  ability  to  give  long  credit. 
The  productive  industry  of  France  is  consequently 
much  less  subject  than  ours  to  sudden  fluctuation. 
It  follows  nearly  the  same  routine  year  after  year. 
Oa  the  occurrence  olf  a  wari  or  other  political 


change,  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  our  Muiufac- 
neighbours,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Talleyrand  (Letter  ^  **""■ 
to  Mr  Fox,  1st  April  1806),  se  replient  sur  eux-mS^ 
mes.  Need  more  be  added,  to  show  the  error  of 
those  who  maintain  that,  half  a  century  ago,  her  ma- 
nufactures were  of  great  amount,  that  they  were  al- 
most entirely  suspended  by  the  Revolution,  and  in- 
debted for  their  subsequent  revival  to  the  exertions 
of  the  government.  The?  fluctuations,*at  no  time  of 
^reat  amount,  have  related  chiefly  to  the  export 
trade,  and  owed  their  origin  to  the  general  hostilities 
of  1793- 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  success  in  manufacture 
is  instructive,  as  showing  that  excellence,  where  it 
exists,  is  the  natural  result  of  specific  causes,  and  by 
no  means  a  consequence  of  that  general  superiority, 
the  belief  of  which  is  so  dear  to  the  vanity  of  every 
nation.  The  individual  talents  of  workmen  in  France 
and  England  may  fairly  be  considered  on  a  par ;  tlie 
quickness  and  activity  of  the  French  being  counter- 
poised by  their  volatility  and  want  of  adherence  to 
a  given  object.  The  leading  advantage  of  their  ma- 
nufactures is  solidity/  arising  from  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  labour  and  raw' materials.  Hence  the 
durability  of  their  woollens  and  silks.  Hence  also 
the  cheapness  of  their  paper  and  leather.  The  points 
of  inferiority  are  much  more  numerous,  but  may  be 
almost  all  traced  to  one  cause — an  imperfect  divi- 
sion of  labour.  In  England,  the  facility  of  water 
communication  may  be  said  to  unite  several  towns 
into  one,  facilitating  the  division  of  employment,  and 
overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  a  separate  and  remote 
position ;  but  in  French  towns,  instead  of  the  inha- 
bitants limiting  tliemselves  to  a  few  manufactures  of 
kindred  character,  there  prevails  a  habit  of  endea- 
vouring to  make  every  thing  on  the  ^ot.  Lyons, 
Rouen,  Lille,  are  populous  cities,  and  entitled  to 
rank  with  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds ;  but  there 
must  end  the  parallel ;  for  St  Etienne  forms  a  poor 
counterpoise  to  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  with  se- 
veral of  our  other  towns,  is  without  a  rival.  In  short, 
it  may  be  assumed  generally,  that,  in  a  French  town 
of  equal  size,  the  work,  not  only  of  manufacturers, 
but  of  artizans,  is,  even  in  the  case  of  ingenious  indi- 
viduals, much  less  nice  and  accurate  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  remains  to  compare  the  aggregate  value  qf  the 
manufactures  of  France  anA  Britain.  Adopting  the 
amounts  given  by  Colquhoun  and  Chaptal,  we  find 
the  ^manufactures  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  including 
mmes  and  minerals,  estimated  by  the  former,  for  the 
year  1812,  at  -  -       ^   L.  123,000,000 

Supposing  the  decrease  in  price  since 
1812  balanced  by  the  increase  of 
quantity,  we  have  to  deduct  the  Ex- 
cise and  other  duties,  which,  though 
drawn  back  on  our  exports,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  estimate,  and 
form  about  •  •  23,000,000 


Value  of  our  manufiictures  without  du- 
ties, .  .       .        L.  100,000,000 

Of  which  (see  our  article  England, 
p.  132)  there  are  exported  about  40,000,000 

Consumed  in  Britain  and  Ireland,         ^  60,000,000 
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Commaoe,  In  France,  the  amount  of  manufactures, 
^^  including  mines  and  minerals,  is  a« 

bout  L.  76,000,000,  of  which  the  ex- 
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ports  form  only 
The  home  consumption. 


L.  6,000,000 
70,000,000 
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The  large  addition  for  difierence  in  the  value  of 
money,  which  we  made  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
produce,  is  not  applicable  here ;  several  of  the  arti- 
cles,  as  hardware  and  cotton,  being  dearer  than  in 
England,  while  others,  such  as  linen,  are  very  little 
cheaper  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  to  bring  prices  to  a 
level,  the  calculator  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
superior  durability  of  several  kinds  of  French  goods. 
The  result  is,  that  the  population  of  France,  which 
to  ours  is  as  90  to  60,  consumes  manufactures  only 
in  the  proportion  of  70  to  60 — a  difference  not  a 
little  remarkable»  and  owing  partly  to  the  coarser  dress 
of  our  southern  neighbours,  but  more  to  the  large 
proportion  of  their  agriculturists ;  a  class  accustomed 
to  make  for  themselves  a  variety  of  articles,  both  of 
clothing  and  furniture,  for  which  the  more  busy  in- 
habitants of  towns  resort  to  the  manufactory.  This 
important  distinction,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
practice,  in  FVench  towns,  of  making  articles  of  all 
Sdnds  on  the  spot,  will  explain  a  number  of  points  at 
present  involved  in  obscurity  to  an  English  observer ; 
such  as  the  limited  intercourse  by  traveSing  in  France, 
the  want  of  bustle  in  the  shops,  the  rarity  of  exten- 
sive partnerships,  and  the  multiplicity  of  individuals, 
who,  though  possessed  of  some  patrimony,  are  con- 
tent to  follow  a  petty  business,  either  alone,  or  with 
a  single  asiiistant — the  whole  exhibiting  a  very  back- 
ward state  of  productive  industry,  whether  we  view 
it  in  an  agricultural,  a  manufacturing,  or  a  commer- 
cial sense. 

Has  England  reason  to  dread  the  rivalship  of 
French  manufactures  in  foreign  markets?  Not,  if 
we  are  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  customhouse 
duties  in  France,  which  are  maintained  less  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  than  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  our  goods — a  singular  precaution  against  a  coun- 
try, where  labour  is  so  much  dearer.  The  French 
are  deficient  in  several  main  points ;  in  water  com- 
munication, in  fuel,  in  capital,  and,  above  ail,  ia 
the  habits  formed  by  the  long  transaction  of  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  We  may  thus  be  tranquil  in 
regard  to  rivalship,  from  the  natives  of  that  or  of  any 
country  on  the  Continent;  but  by  no  means  in  re- 
gard to  the  emigration  of  our  own  capitalists  and 
workmen,  if  our  present  scale  of  expence  and  taxa- 
tion be  continued.  These  would  soon  find  the  means 
of  overcoming  existing  disadvantages.  They  would 
carry  with  them  capital  and  experience.  The  choice 
of  a  maritime  situation  would  obviate  the  want  of  ca- 
nals, and  our  customhouse  restrictions,  however  they 
might  obstruct  the  import  of  their  goods  into  Eng- 
land, would,  of  course,  be  unavailing,  to  prevent 
their  rivalling  us  in  the  American  or  other  foreign 
markets. 

VII.  COMMK&CE,  COLONIES,  YISHBRIES,  SHIPPING. 

The  official  returns  of  French  imports  and  exports 
were  published  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner  pre- 
vious  to  the  revolution,  particularly  for  the  years 


1787»  1788,  1789>  which  were,  doubtless,  those  in  Caounatt, 
which  the  commercial  exchanges  between  France       ^ 
and  her  neighbours  were  carried  to  the  greatest  ^^"^^^^ 
amount.    The  annual  exports  then  were, 

To  Spam,  above            -            -  L.  8,000,000 

To  Switzerland,            -                -  700,000 

To  Italy,                .                    .  1,500,000 

To  Hamburgh  (chiefly  in  sugar  from  St 

Domingo),                 -                -  S,000,000 

To  the  rest  of  Germany,            -  2,000,000 

To  the  Baltic,              -                -  800,000 

To  Holland,               -                 -  2,000,000 

To  England,             .                -  1,500,000 

To  the  Levant,            -              •  1,500,000 

(Of  which  nearly  half  to  Smyrna.) 

To  St  Domingo  and  all  other  parts,  5,000,000 

In  all,        L.  20,000,000 

Of  this  amount  there  was  in  wine,  brandy,  com,  and 
other  products  of  the  soil,        -        L.  10,000,000 
Raw  materials  for  manufactures,  2,000,000 

Manufactured  goods,  -  -         6,500,000 

Miscellaneous  articles,  -  -       1,500,000 

The  war  of  1798,  by  bringing  in  hostility  to  the 
French,  every  contiguous  state,  except  Switzerland, 
reduced  greatly  their  commercial  exchanges ;  obli- 
ging them  to  desist  from  exporting  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles, and  to  raise  or  fabricate  others,  for  which 
they  had  depended  on  their  neighbours.  This  inters 
ruption  of  intercourse  continued,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  during  more  than  twenty  years ;  and,  since  the 
peace  of  1814,  the  relations  of  the  commercial  world 
have  been  too  unsettled  to  admit  of  forming  conclu* 
sive  inferences  from  the  returns  of  any  particular 
year.  At  present,  however,  the  imports  and  exports 
of  France  are  less  than  before  the  revolution,  and  af- 
ford a  striking  contrast  to  the  rapid  extension  of  fo- 
reign trade  in  a  country  possessing  the  command  of 
the  sea.  It  is  well  that  our  statements,  in  regard  to 
the  manufactures  of  France,  precede  the  notice  of 
her  commerce,  as  they  enable  us  to  conceive  with 
how  little  foreign  intercourse  a  very  numerous  popu- 
lation conducts  its  productive  industry. 

The  com,  the  hemp,  the  flax,  the  tallow,  which  Ncnh  of 
form  such  important  articles  of  export  from  the  north  ^''^"f^ 
of  Europe  to  England,  are  comparatively  unnecessary 
to  France.  Their  timber  and  pitch  are  imported 
there ;  but  the  quantities  required  by  a  people  where 
ship-building  is  so  limited,  are  necessarily  of  little 
consequence.  The  farther  articles  of  import  are  iron, 
copper,  lead,  salt,  fish,  all  likewise  on  a  small  scale. 
The  returns  from  France  are  no  longer  in  the  sugar 
and  coffee,  which,  before  the  loss  of  St  Domingo, 
furnished  an  annual  export  to  the  north  of  fully  two 
millions  sterling.  They  are  limited  to  wine  and  bran- 
dy—luxuries of  which  the  consumption  is  confined 
to  a  few  large  towns,  such  as  Petersburg,  Hamburgh, 
Stockholm,  Dantzic. 

With  Germany,  at  least  with  the  centre  and  south 
of  Germany,  the  exchanges  of  France  are  carried  on 
b^  a  tedious  land  carriage,  or  by  a  still  more  tedious 
nver  navigation.    Here  are  no  canals  to  facilitate 
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Commezce,  the  o<mTeya»ce  of  bulky  cod^modilies;  all  proceed 
&«•  in  a  slow  routine,  except  horses  and  horned  cattle, 
^■^V^  which  are  imported  into  France  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  made  to  travel  with  expedition.  Jn  regard 
to  the  Netherlands  the  case  is  different.  With  them 
there  is  an  easj  communication  by  sea,  and,  as  far 
as  regards  French  Flanders  and  part  of  Picardy,  a 
still  more  easy  communication  by  canals.  From  the 
southern  part  of  the  Netherlands  the  imports  into 
France  are  coal,  hemp,  fiax,  fine  linen.  From  Hol- 
land, spirituous  liquors,  spices,  butter,  cheese.  The  re- 
turns from  France  are  chiefly  wine,  silks,  brandy, dried 
fruit.  When  the  Netherlands  were  subject  to  France, 
this  intercourse  was  very  active;  but  since  1814,  it 
is  much  impeded  by  restrictions  on  both  sides. 

From  Italy  France  imports  raw  silk,  corn^  rice, 
olive  oil,  and  fruit,  chiefly  lemons,  oranges,  figs, 
raisins.  The  returns,  various  in  kind  but  small  in 
(quantity,  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  cattle,  woollens, 
lineut  leather,  hats,  stockings,  jewellery,  glass,  hard- 
ware. From  the  Levant  the  imports,  though  less 
than  formerly,  still  consist  of  raw  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
com,  dried  fruits.  The  exports,  manufactured  silks, 
woollens,  stockings,  and,  in  a  small  degree,  hardt- 
ware,  paper,  liqueurs,  linens,  lace.  With  Spain  the 
intercourse  is  more  extensive.  The  exports  from 
France  are  com,  flour,  salt  fish,  wine,  brandy,  also 
woollens,  cottons,  silks,  leather,  linen,  lace,  hats ;  all 
articles  that  have  passed  through  some  process  of 
manufacture,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  industry  of 
the  French.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  true 
to  their  character,  make  no  returns  but  in  produce 
and  raw  materials,  viz,  wool,  silk,  fruit,  sweet  wines, 
along  with  some  iron  and  copper.  With  Portugal 
the  trade  of  France  is  not  considerable,  the  staple 
products  (wine  and  brandy)  being  the  same  in  both 
countries. 

Were  congeniality  of  feeling,  either  in  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  national  sense,  the  regulator  of  commerce, 
the  intercourse  between  the  French  and  Americans 
would  be  great;  for  no  nations  ever  sympathized  more 
cordially  with  the  sufferings  of  each  other,  or  were 
more  decided  in  ascribing  them  to  the  aggressions 
of  England.  But  a  mutiml  want  of  capit^  restricts 
the  connection.  The  Americans  require  long  cre- 
dit, and  to  give  credit  exceeds  the  means  of  the 
French.  The  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the 
United  States  are  paid  partly  by  wine  and  brandy, 
but  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  manufactures.  This 
branch  of  trade  will  increase  with  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  United  States;  but  the  most  ready 
means  of  extending  French  commerce  would  be 
with  Englaod— a  country  of  customers,  whose  acti- 
vity supplies  them  with  the  means*  of  giving  in  ex- 
change a  number  of  useful  commodities.  At  pre< 
sent  ibe  intercourse  is  considerable,  but  a  partial  re- 
duction of  the  customhouse  dutieSj  on  both  sides, 
would  extend  greatly  the  imports  from  England, 
viz.  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  copper,  tin, 
coals,— while  it  would  give  a  correspondent  increase 
to  the  French  exports,  of  which  the  staple  articles 


are  wine  and  brandy ;  the  smaller  silks,  olive  oil,  fruit,  Commerce, 
butter,  poultry,  and,  when  our  laws  allow,  corn  and  J^_ 
butcher-meat.  In  ^e  import  of  the  produce  of  the  ""^"V^^^ 
soil  from  France,  our  course  would  be  clear  and  di- 
rect, our  climate  not  admitting  of  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  the  olive,  or  the  mulberry ;  but,  in  regard  to 
manufactures,  it  is  a  matter  of  nicety  to  say  in  what 
articles  an  exchange  would  take  place,  our  late  im« 
provements  in  machinery  counterbalancing  the  cheap 
labour  of  France  in  several  branches  (such  as  lace), 
in  which  our  competition  would  formerly  have  been 
hopeless.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  would 
be  a  series  of  varied  and  extensive  exchanges,  not 
so  much  perhaps  in  distinct  articles,  as  in  different 
qualities  or  shades  of  quality  in  the  Same  article  or 
branch  of  manufacture.  These  exchanges  are  ne- 
cessary for  completing  assortments  in  shops,  in  ware- 
houses, in  shipments,  and  their  extent  would  be  such 
as  to  be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  endless  ramifications  of  manufacture, 
or  who  are  aware  of  the  striking  exemplification  of 
this  truth,  afforded  by  our  intercourse  with  France, 
in  the  auspicious  interval  between  the  commercial 
treaty  in  1786  and  the  rupture  in  1793.  * 

The  chief  commercial  business  of  Paris  is  neces-  Trading 
sarily  inland,  but  it  is  the  centre  of  exchange  transac-  '^^^'"^ 
tions  for  France,  foreign  as  well  as  inland ;  as  London 
is  for  England,  and  Amsterdam  for  Holland.  Havre 
de  Grace  is  the  channel  of  the  maritime  intercourse 
of  the  capital, — the  outlet  for  its  exports,  and  the 
medium  through  which  it  receives  colonial  produce, 
raw  materials,  and  foreign  manufactures.  Bordeaux 
is  a  seaport  of  great  activity,  as  well  for  the  export 
of  wine  and  brandy,  as  for  the  import  of  sugar,  cof- 
fee, and  cotton.  Marseilles,  a  larger  but  a  less  bust- 
ling city,  continues  the  emporium  for  the  trade  with 
Italy  and  the  Levant.  Nantes  has  suffered  greatly 
by  the  loss  of  St  Domingo,  as  well  as  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave*trade,  of  which  it  was  the  centre. 
It  still  exports  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  linen, 
hardware,  printed  cottons,  and,  like  Bordeaux,  re- 
ceives, in  return,  sugar,  coffee,  and  raw  cotton. 
Rouen,  though  accessible  to  vessels  of  burden,  is, 
likeXyons  and  Lille,  chiefly  remarkable  for  manu- 
factures. 

The  currency  of  France  is  almost  entirely  metal-  Curmcj. 
lie,  there  being  only  one  bank  (la  Banque  de  France)^ 
the  circulation  of  which  is,  in  a  manner,  confined  to 
the  metropolis ;  the  branch  banks  at  Lyons  and  Rouen 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  extend  their  issues.  The 
Bank  of  France  is  a  very  solid  establishment,  possess- 
ing funds  to  the  amount  of  L.4,500,000,  while  its 
paper  in  circulation  seldom  exceeds  L.S,O0O,00O» 
Though,  on  all  permanent  loans,  the  rate  of  interest 
in  France  is  considerably  higher  than  with  us,  being 
generally  from  6  to  7  per  cerU.,  the  bank  discounts 
mercantile  bills  at  so  low  a  rate  as  4  per  cent.  Tbe^ 
amount  of  metallic  currency  in  France  cannot  be 
short  of  L.80,000,000  or  L.90,000,000  Sterling,  and 
the  general  introduction  of  bank  notes  would  effisct 
a  saving  to  the  nation  of  L.2,000,000  or  L.3,000,000 
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Commene,  annually*    Saving  banks,  caisses  d^ipargne,  have  been 
**•     ^  lately  introduced  at  Paris. 

Land  carriage  in  France  costs  only  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  cwt,  for  100  miles ;  a  cheapness  which 
facilitates  the  transport  of  merchandise  to  the  va* 
rious  annual  fairs  which  are  still  held  in  every  great 
town  in  the  kingdom^  exactly  as  was  done  by  our 
forefathers  a  century  ago.  This  periodical  routine 
begins  by  the  foire  de  Longchamps^  which  is  held 
annually  at  Paris  in  spring,  and  is  followed  by  a  long 
list  of  provincial  fairs,  of  which  the  chief  are  those 
of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc,  and  Guibray  in  Nor- 
mandy. 
Weights  and  The  weights  and  measures  of  France  were  reduc- 
Meaiurcs.  ed,  as  is  well  known,  to  a  very  simple  and  uniform 
scale  soon  afler  the  Revolution,  but  there  has  been 
much  difficulty  in  accustoming  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly in  country  districts,  to  the  adoption  of  the 
new  system,  which  unluckily  preserved  none  of  the 
names  with  which  they  were  familiar.  In  1812,  a 
kind  of  compromise  took  place,  government  sanc- 
tioning the  retention  of  the  old  names,  such  as  pounds, 
ounces,  ells,  and  bushels,  but  requiring  that  their 
contents  should  be  calculated  by  a  reference  to  the 
new  standard.  It  is,  accordingly,  on  this  footing 
that  business  is  now  transacted  in  France.  The  new 
weights  and  measures  are,  in  general,  larger  by  a 
fraction  than  the  old,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  is 
prohibited  by  law. 

Colonies.  The  colonial  possessions  of  France  are  quite  un- 

suited  to  her  greatness  in  other  respects.  The  in- 
surrection engendered  by  the  Revolution  deprived 
her  of  the  western  half  of  St  Domingo,  a  rich  and 
beautiful  territory  containing  formerly  more  negroes, 
and  exporting  more  produce,  than  all  the  British 
West  Indies  together.  The  French  government 
seems  to  have  relinquished  the  hope  of  regaining 
this  country,  at  least  by  military  means,  and  to  li- 
mit their  ambition  to  their  remaining  colonies,  Mar* 
tinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Cayenne.  The  two  first 
are,  like  most  of  our  West  India  islands,  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  capable  of  much  im- 
provement. The  petty  island  of  Marie  Galante  is 
in  a  similar  state,  but  Cayenne  forms  a  part  of  almost 
extensive  tract,  of  which  one  corner  only  is  as  yet 
rendered  productive,  and  which  may  eventually  be- 
come a  great  settlement,  though  on  the  score  of 
health  it  is  as  unpromising  as  the  adjacent  colonies 
of  Demarara  and  Surinam.  Before  the  loss  of  St 
Domingo  the  annual  import  into '  France  amounted 
to  70,000  hhds.  of  Muscovado  or  brown  sugar, 
60,000  hhds.  clayed,  and  nearly  20,000  of  fine  clay- 
ed* Of  this  very  large  supply  there  were  exported 
nearly  40,000  hhds.  of  brown,  and  above  60,000  hhds. 
of  clayed,  forming,  exclusive  of  any  duty,  an  an- 
nual value  of  between  L.2,000,000  and  L.S,000,000 
Sterling,  and  affording  a  most  acceptable  exchange 
for  a  number  of  imported  commodities.    But  the  far 

freater  part  of  this  import  has  long  been  lost  to 
ranee,  no  sugar  is  now  exported  from  that  country, 
while,  of  the  quantity  required  for  iu  consumption, 
and  amounting  to  about  L.2,000,000  Sterling,  a  con- 
siderable part  is  received  from  England  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies. 


In  Africa  the  French  possess  tSoree  and  some  &e« 
tories  near  the  mouUi  of  the  Senegal*  In  the  Eaat^ 
they  have,  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  as  in  Pondicherri| 
Chandemagore,  and  some  smaller  fieu^tories  on  the 
mainland  of  India,  the  means  of  carrying  on  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  their  Tcssels  are,  like  the 
Americans,  admitted  to  trade  with  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  other  British  settlements,  on  payment  of 
moderate  dues ;  but  they  possess  no  power  of  an- 
noying or  even  of  resisting  us  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties. The  retention  of  the  Isle  of  France,  at  the 
peace  of  1814,  deprived  them  of  the  great  recep- 
tacle for  their  privateers  in  the  East ;  and,  in  a  very 
different  part  of  the  world,  the  continent  of  North 
America,  they  retain  nothing  since  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  in  1803.  In  the  seas  of  Europe,  Corsica 
is  almost  the  only  insular  possession  of  the  French. 
They  have  no  great  maritime  fortresses,  like  Gibral* 
tar  or  Malta,  and  no  dependencies  of  the  nature  of 
the  Ionian  islands. 

The  fisheries  of  France  are  composed,  like  our  Vabaes, 
own,  of  those  on  the  coast  and  those  at  a  distance, 
particularly  at  Newfoundland.    All  along  the  north 
coast  of  France,  the  fisheries  consist,  as  on  our  side 
of  the  Channel,  of  cod,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  pil- 
chards. On  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  still  more 
on  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  jire  caught  great  quan- 
tities  of  sardines,  a  fish  of  passage,  which  appears 
periodically  in  shoals  like  the  herring.     The  tunny, 
a  fish  not  known  in  northern  latitudes,  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  early  part  of  summer.    It 
varies  in  weight  from  10  to  25  lbs.  and  is  in  like 
manner  caught  in  shoals*    These  home  fisheries,  lit- 
tle calculated  for  forming  seamen,  have  been  left  to 
their  natural  progress,  whBe  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  by  government  to  extend  the  fishery  in 
America>«— a  design  favoured  by  the  early  possession 
by  France  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
by  the  long  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Towards  the  middle  of  last  century  the  French  fish- 
eries  in  America  employed  annually  about  5000 
seamen,  but  the  unsuccessful  contest  with  England 
in  1756  reduced  them  greatly,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  principal  station.  Cape  Breton.    The  peace 
of  178S,  concluded  under  better  auspices,  renewed 
their  right  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a 
right  subsequently  acknowledged  by  the  4reaties  of 
1802  and  1814;  and  though  their  only  permanent 
possessions  for  this  purpose  are  the  small  islands  of 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
the  continuance  of  peace  can  hardly  fail  to  give  a 
considerable  extension  to  this  fishery.    The  Green- 
land fishery^presents  a  less  vflattering  prospect*    It 
was  attempted  in  a  former  age  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bayonne,  and  lately  by  those  of  Dunkirk, — a  plaoe 
much  better  situated  for  it, — but  in  either  case  the 
shipping  employed  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  whole 
is  subject  to  capture  and  stoppage  by  our  superior 
marine  in  time  of  war* 

In  this  respect  France  was  always  inferior  to  Engki^^bipaag. 
land,  and  a  comparison  is  wholly  out  of  the  questioD, 
since  the  loss  of  St  Domingo,  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  France  by  a 
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Beli^oiu  war  of  twenty  years.  Since  1814  attempts  have 
■*^^^™*^"  been  made  by  Uie  ship  owners  in  Havre  de  Gracei 
Wfthme^  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  St  Malo,  to  re-e8tab« 
liflh  their  shipping,  but  as  yet  with  very  limited  suc- 
cess ;  the  deficiency  of  capital,  the  want  of  colonies, 
the  fluctuations  in  trade,  the  dread  which,  however 
unfounded,  is  general  among  the  present  generation, 
that  England  will  not  long  allow  them  to  enjoy  peace, 
having  M  concurred  to  discourage  their  efforts.  No 
returns  of  the  mercantile  tonnage  or  seamen  are 
made  to  the  French  parliament,  but  the  insignifi- 
cance  of  both  in  the  foreign  trade  is  apparent  from 
the  annual  lists  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound,  or  fre- 
quenting  the  great  foreign  ports,  such  as  Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam,^  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  New  York.  The  in- 
tercourse between  France  and  America  is  conducted 
chiefly  in  American  bottoms ;  that  between  France 
and  the  Netherlands  in  Dutch  ;  and  still  more  that 
between  France  and  this  country  in  British.  Of  the 
packets,  that  cross  the  Channel  in  such  numbers 
since  the  peace,  nine-tenths  are  British,  A  solitary 
French  vessel  appears,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  ports 
with  a  cargo  of  provisions  or  of  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coasting  trade  of  France  is  very  consider- 
able, the  commodities  conveyed  (chiefly  com  from 
the  north,  and  wine  from  the  south)  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  tonnage,  and  the  still  more  bulky  ar- 
tide  of  timber  being  occasionally  transported  by 
coasters. 

VIII.  Religious  and  charitable  bstablish- 

HENTS. 

The  condition  of  the  church  and  clergy  forms  a 
most  important  feature  in  the  history  and  present  si* 
tuation  of  France.  In  former  times,  the  Gallicaa 
church,  without  desiring  a  separation  from  the  Holy 
See,  had  often  advanced  a  claim  to  independence, 
and  maintained  lone  and  animated  discussions,  or  ra- 
ther controversies  Amiliar  to  those  readers  of  French 
htttory,  who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  the 
Jansenists  and  Molinists.  The  result  of  these  and 
of  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  in  France 
was  an  exemption  from  a  part  at  least  of  the  inter- 
ference in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  exercised  so  despo- 
tically by  the  court  of  Rome,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  As  to  pecuniary  means>  though  the  income 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy  was  extremely  small, 
the  church  of  France  was  in  die  whole  richly  endow- 
ed ;  the  rent  of  land  and  houses,  appropriated  to  ab- 
beys, priories,  bishoprics,  archbishoprics,  and  bene- 
fices of  every  description,  being  computed  at  five 
millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  tithes  levied, 
with  more  or  less  strictness,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  As  a  political  body^  the  French  clergy 
were  differently  situated  from  the  English,  having  no 
▼oice  in  legislating,  but  aiming  at,  and  frequently  at- 
taining, the  highest  offices  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

In  1789,  a  number  of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  ranks,  participated  in  the  general  wish 
nir  a  political  reform,  and  evinced  that  disposition, 
by  their  readincas  in  coalescing  with  tlie  Tiers  Etai, 
at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the  noblesse  refused 
to  do  it^  until  compelled  by  the  call  of  the  peopL^ 


and  the  positive  order  of  the  court.    In  the  highly   Rdigions 
interesting  discussions  that  ensued  during  the  years  2,u^e*^ 
1789  and  1790,  several  of  the  leading  orators  were  blishmentL 
Catholic  clergymen,  nor  did  they  in  general  take  the  v^^y^^ 
alarm,  until  the  menacing  aspect  given  to  public  af- 
fairs by  the  too  rapid  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
The  National  Assembly  stripped  the  church  of  her 
lands,  and  declared  them  the  property  of  the  public, 
providing,  indeed,  for  the  income  of  the  clergy,  but 
making  the  payment  of  it  dependent  on  government. 
All  this  might  have  passed  and  been  forgiven  in  the 
ardent  hopes  of  national  benefit  from  the  Revolution, 
but  the  Assembly  did  not  stop  here.     Considering  ^ 
both  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  France  in- 
veterately  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  they  determined 
to  detach  the  clergy  from  both,  and  sought  to  com- 
pel their  adherence,  by  imposing  on  them  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ure of  their  livings.     The  sincerity  of  the  clerical 
body  was  now  put  to  the  test,  and  a.  striking  proof 
was  given  of  their  being  actuated  by  that  conscien- 
tious feeling,   for  which  the  public   in   Protestant 
countries  are  so  little  disposed  to  give  them  credit.-— 
In  every  rank,  whether  prelates,  curates,  vicars,  or 
the  humble  dessetvantSf  the  majority  preferred  the 
hazard  of  losing  their  livelihood  to  taking  an  oath  at 
variance  with  their  conscience*     The  violent  party 
continued  to  triumph  at  Paris,  and  the  non-conform- 
ing clergy  had  no  alternative,  but  to  fly  their  coun- 
try.   Hence  the  crowds  of  emigrants,  who,  in  1791 
and  1792,  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  Germany,  and, 
above  all,   in   England.     Those  who  remained  in 
France  were  exposed  to  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Jaco- 
bins.   Hundreds  of  them  were  sacrificed  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  1792i  ^^^^  hundreds  were  brought 
to  the  guillotine  in  the  dreadful  years  1793  and 
1794^.     With  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (July  1794)  the 
executions  ceased;  but  a  tone  of  hostility  to  the 
church  was  still  kept  up,  and  accounted  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  pohcy  of  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment.   The  only  class  allowed  to  remain  in  quiet 
were  the  curSs,  whose  humble  station  and  scattered 
position  created  no  political  alarm.     It  was  not  till 
the  established  sway  of  Bonaparte  (in  1801)  that  cir- 
cumstances admitted  of  cooler  calculation,  and  ena- 
bled that  artful  usurper  to  seek,  in  a  hierarchy,  a 
prop  to  his  own  power,  and  an  engine  of  opposition 
to  the  liberal  party — to  that  party  which  still  hoped 
to  secure  to  France  advantages  from  the  Revolution. 
With  this  view,  he  affected  great  respect  for  the  Ca» 
tholic  church,  passed  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope, 
and  made  a  pecuniary  provision  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  Sees.    His  next  step  was  to  frame  and  circu* 
late  throughout  all  France  a  catechism,  calculated 
to  impress  the  rising  generation  with  a  profound  ve- 
neration for  a  sovereign,  who  had  been  <<  anointed 
by  the  Pope,  and  received  his  mission  from  the  Al- 
mighty."   The  power  of  Bonaparte  received  in  this 
manner  a  most  substantial  support,  and  would  have 
taken  deep  root  with  the  lower  orders,  had  he  not 
counteracted  it  by  his  subsequent  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  which  assumed  an  angry  aspect  in  1809>  and 
became  more  and  more  aggravated  during  the  re» 
mainder  of  his  reign. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814|  the 
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Rdigious  Catholic  clergy  hailed  the  change  with  enthusiasm ; 
""1  ^F*"*  ^^^  ^®  public,  at  least  the  great  majority  of  the 
l^imntBi  middling  classes,  soon  showed  a  marked  distinction 
^j-^-^^  between  their  cause  and  that  of  the  king.    The  con-  - 
duct  of  Louis,  in  regard  to  the  clergy,  has  been 
marked   by  moderation  and  judgment.     Religioos 
himself,  he  has  sought  to  revive  similar  impressions 
among  his  subjects,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  to  relieve  from  indigence  the  des- 
serrantSf  or  country  curates.     But  he  has  placed  no 
clergymen  in  political  situations,  nor  made  any  at- 
tempt  to  give  the  bishops  or  archbishops  seats  in  the 
House  of  Peers.    The  error  of  the  King,  or  rather 
of  the  Church,  consists  in  not  abrogating  the  super- 
stitious and  puerile  part  of  the  Romish  ceremonial. 
Processions  still  take  place  along  the  streets,  accom- 
panied by  the  throwing  up  of  incense,  the  strewing 
of  flowers,  and  the  unmeaning  practice  of  hanging 
folds  of  linen  for  many  hundred  yards  along  the  front 
of  the  houses.     Another  and  more  serious  injury  to 
productive  labour  is  the  observance  of  saints'  days, 
an  observance  which,  though  not  enforced  by  penal- 
ties, is  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  practice  of  government. 
Concordat.        A  Concordat^  or  compact  between  the  pope  and 
the  king,  is  a  transaction  of  high  importance  in  a 
Catholic  country,  where  the  public  are  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that,  in  all  that  relates  to  religion, 
reference  ought  to  be  had  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
that  their  temporal  sovereign  possesses  authority  in 
such  a&irs  only,  as  far  as  it  is  delegated  by  the  Ho- 
ly Father.     The  object  of  a  Concordat  is  to  define 
the  respective  powers  of  the  Pope  and  King.     In 
France  the  aim  of  the  executive  government  has 
long  been  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  church, 
and  to  stipulate  that  no  bulls,  briefs,  decrees,  or 
other  acts  of  a  nature  to  agitate  the  public  mind, 
should  be  promulgated  without  the  royal  sanction. 
Three  centuries  ago,  when  the  alarm  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  some  urgent  political   considerations, 
made  it  of  importance  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  at- 
tach to  its  cause  the  reigning  sovereign  of  France, 
there  was  passed  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  a 
Concordat^  declaring  that  the  power  of  nominating 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France  resided  in  the 
crown,  the  sanction  of  the  pope  being  required  only 
for  their  inauguration  {institution  canonique).     This 
compact  was  considered  a  kind  of  charter,  or  stand- 
ard document,  in  the  long  discussions  which  after- 
ward ensued  about  the  independence  of  the  Galilean 
church,  until  the  whole  sunk  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  storm  of  the  Revolution.     During  the  fer- 
ment of  that  convulsion,  the  Jacobins,  and  even  the 
Directory,  made  no  proposition  for  accommodation 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  bade,  or  affected  to  bid,  it 
defiance.    Bonaparte,  more  politic,  concluded  a  Con- 
cordat, which,  though  it  reinstated  only  50  of  the 
1 30  Sees  existing  before  the  Revolution,  stamped  him, 
in  some  measure,  a  restorer  of  the  church.     That  he 
did  not  afterwards  augment  their  number  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  by  a  dread  of  alarming  the  revo- 
luUonists.     The  Bourbons,  on  their  restoration,  ap» 
pear  to  have  felt  all  the  delicacy  of  such  a  measure ; 
and  nothing  favours  the  probability  of  the  charge  of 
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their  intending  to  restore  the  lands,  the  tithes,  or    Rdigi<n« 
temporal  influence  of  the  clergy.    Negotiations  for  ^"^  ^^^n- 
a  Concordat  were  early  begun  with  the  court  of  ^J,^^ 
Rome,  but  its  conclusion  was  delayed  till  1817,  and  ^_g~    -^^ 
the  interest  with  which  it  was  received  in  France  can 
be  comprehended  only  by  persons  resident  among  a 
people  still  agitated  by  political  division,  and  dread- 
ing the  influence  of  the  clergy,  as  an  engine  for  the 
revival  of  all  past  abuses.     From  this,  and  from  dif^ 
ferences  with  the  court  of  Rome  that  are  foreign  to 
our  subject,  the  execution  of  the  new  Concordat  has 
been  veTj  tardy.     Of  the  42  additional  Sees  i^point- 
ed  by  it,  a  considerable  part  are  still  vacant. 

The  prelates  of  the  church  of  France  are  as  fd- 
lows: 

Cardinals,  at  present  five  in  number, 

with  an  annual  income  of  nearly  L.1300  Sterling. 
18  Archbishops,  average  income  a- 

bout 800 

74  Bishops,  do  about  600 

The  next  in  rank  are  the  vicars-general,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  lOO;  and  the  chanoines  or 
canons,  who  also  exceed  100;  after  which  come  the 
cures  or  established  curates,  in  number  nearly  3000, 
and  divided  into  three  classes  (first,  second,  and 
third),  with  incomes  of  only  L.40,  L.50>  or  L.60. 
but  with  certain  emoluments,  from  surplus  fee^,  which 
vary  according  to  the  population  of  their  respective 
districts.  Lastly  come  the  desservants  or  acting 
curates,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  almost  every  coun- 
try commune  or  parish  in  the  kingdom,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  above  28,000,  but  with  incomes  of  only 
between  L.  20  and  L.  30  a  year ;  a  pittance  equal  to 
about  L.  40  in  England,  but  still  too  small  to  provide 
for  even  the  limited  wants  of  a  state  of  celibacy. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  succursaUs,  or  chapels, 
appended  to  large  parishes ;  but  of  these  a  consider- 
able number  (at  present  about  2000)  are  vacant  from 
want  of  funds,  bad  repairs  of  the  building,  and 
other  causes.  These  various  appointments  are  all 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  expence  of 
the  Catholic  church  to  the  nation  is  (Budget  1819) 
L.  1,100,000  Sterling  a  year,  but  as  there  are  other 
heads  of  disbursement,  particularly  salairies  to  Pro- 
testant ministers,  the  total  ecclesiastical  charge  is 
about  L.1,300.000. 

The  nomination  of  all  clergymen,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  is  vested  in  the  crown.  As  to  poli- 
tical feeling,  the  Catholic  clergy  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  hostile  to  the  interests  produced 
by  the  Revolution,  and  attached  to  the  Bourbons* 

Female  convents  have,  all  along,  existed  in  FraDCCf  CoDventi* 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  Revolution,  when  their  inmates  were  obliged 
to  forsake  their  establishment,  and  to  seek  an  abode 
with  their  relations.  Monasteries  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  abolished,  and  no  idea  is  entertained  of 
re-establishing  the  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  en- 
dowed establishments ;  the  Bourbons  and  the  court  of 
R.ome  having  repeatedly  pledged  themselves  not  to 
disturb  the  revolutionary  purchasers  of  the  churcb- 
lands,  and  to  appropriate  to  ecclesiastical  purpotca 
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only  that  proportion  of  these  lands  that  remains  un* 
sold. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  been  the  effects 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  state  of  religion  in  France  ? 
It  has  subverted  the  power  of  the  church,  and,  what 
is  much  more  serious,  the  belief  of  Christianity  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  middle-aged  of  the 
male  part  of  the  population;  but,  with  the  elders  of 
that  sex,  and  with  almost  all  females,  the  Catholic 
creed  preserves  undiminished  sway,— a  sway  that 
extends  much  farther  than  can  readily  be  conceiv- 
ed by  Protestants.  The  extent  of  this  influence  is 
owing  to  various  causes;  in  part  to  commendable 
conduct  in  the  clergy,  who,  in  general,  act  the  part 
of  careful  pastors,  and  attentive  visitors  in  sickness 
or  distress ;  but,  in  part  also,  to  that  blind  credulity 
with  which  the  tenets  of  the  church  are  received 
both  by  the  hearers  and  their  spiritual  guides,  whose 
education  has,  by  no  means,  kept  pace  with  the  ge- 
neral progress  of  knowledge ;  for  it  does  not  embrace 
the  philosophical  course  of  the  universities  of  France, 
but  is  conducted  in  separate  seminaries,  and  on  a 
much  more  confined  plan. 

The  Protestants  in  France  amount  to  above 
3,000,000,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  south, 
particularly  at  Nimes  and  its  vicinity.  They  are 
almost  all  adherents  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  politi- 
cal change,  sudi  as  that  which  twice  took  place  in 
1815,  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  divided  com- 
munity without  a  contest;  but  the  alarm  then  sa 
loudly  raised  in  England  in  their  behalf  was  found- 
ed on  exaggeration.  The  Bourbon  government  re- 
ceive with  attention  the  applications  of  the  Protest- 
ants,, whether  for  increase  of  pastors  or  repair  of 
churches.  On  the  whole,  the  Protestants  of  France 
form  an  industrious  and  valuable  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation, but  they  are  animated  by  a  strong  esprit  de 
sectCf  by  a  feeling  approaching  to  animosity  towards 
the  Catholics,  and,  till  of  late,  by  a  consideraUe  dis* 
trust  of  the  reinstated  government* 

Before  the  Revolution  the  poor  in  France,  as  in 
Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries,  were  supported 
chiefly  by  the  abbeys,  priories,  or  other  beneficed 
establishments.  On  the  absorption  of  these  sources 
of  income  by  the  revolutionary  governn»ent,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  became  a  subject  of  legislative 
inquiry,  and,  after  long  investigation,  it  was  decided- 
ly determined  to  avoid  a  poor-rate  on  the  English 
plan,  but  to  provide  for  the  aged  and  helpless  an 
annual  fund  to  the  proposed  amount  of  L.S,000,00O 
Sterling.  Several  years  elapsed  before  this  was 
acted  on,  and  the  fund  eventually  provided  consist- 
ed of  a  revival  of  pari  of  the  old  octrois^  or  dues  le- 
vied on  wine,  cyder,  spirits,  and  other  articles 
of  consumption,  on  their  entrance  into  townfe — a  tax 
from  which  the  Revolution  had  lately  relieved  the 
puUic,  and  which  was  now  disguised  under  the  spe- 
cious name  of  octroi  de  bienfaisanee.  These  dues,, 
however,  were  soon  extended  and  applied  to  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  government,  after  retain* 
ing  a  portion  which  at  preMnt  constitutes  the  only 
regular  fund  for  the  poor.  Farther  sums  are  coU 
lected  by  subscriptien  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or  on 


the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  distress.  From  the  Education, 
public  treasury,  likewise,  there  are  made  occasional  ^ 
issues,  ih  a  season  of  hardship,  on  the  application  of 
the  mayors  or  local  magistrates.  There  are  at  Paris 
a  number  of  hospitals,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  is 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  In  the  provincial  cities  there  are, 
in  general,  two  hospitals  for  the  poor,  one  for  the 
sick,  the  other  for  the  aged.  Of  other  charitable 
institutions,  the  principal  are  the  SociStes  de  charitS 
tnaternelle,  or  associations  on  a  large  scale,  at  Paris 
and  some  of  the  chief  towns,  for  the  aid  of  indigent 
women  in  childbed.  Mendicity  is  not  restricted 
in  France,  and  prevails  in  many  places  to  a  repre- 
hensible degree. 

IX.  Establishments  for  the  purposes  op 

EDUCATION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Education,  before  the  Revolution,  was  conducted 
in  schools,  colleges,  and  other  establishments  of  old 
date,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  University 
of  Paris.  The  provincial  universities,  twenty-two 
in  number,  were  of  far  inferior  note,  a  few  only, 
such  as  Montpelier,  Dijon,  Strasburg,  Caen,  possess- 
ing a  reputation  above  mediocrity.  Boarding-schools 
(jpensionnats)  were  established  in  the  towns,  but  in 
much  smaller  number  than  in  England,  female  edu- 
cation being  managed  chiefly  in  convents.  There 
existed  throughout  France  a  number  of  foundations 
attached  to  monasteries,  schools,  and  universities, 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  the  collective  income 
of  which  was  said  to  amount  to  L.  1,000,000  Ster- 
ling. These  funds  were  involved  at  the  Revolution 
in  the  same  vortex  as  those  of  the  church,  but  with 
a  pledge  on  the  part  of  government,  to  take  on  it- 
self to  provide  for  the  national  education  on  an  im- 
proved footing.  This  object,  interesting  under  any 
circumstances,  and  at  that  time  doubly  so,  from  the 
necessity  of  attaching  the  rising  generation  to  the 
new  doctrines,  was  delayed,  amidst  the  confusion  of 
public  affairs,  until  1796,  when  there  was  passed  an 
act,  which,  along  with  many  other  provisions,  di- 
rected that  schools  of  two  kinds,  primary  and  cen* 
tral,  should  be  established  throughout  the  country. 
But  new  troubles  retarded  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  primary  or  elementary 
schools.  Hence  the  very  defective  education  of  the 
youth  9f  the  lower  orders  in  the  interval  that  e- 
lapsed  between  withdrawing  the  gratuitous  aid  of  mo- 
nasteries, and  establishing  schools  on  the  new  plan. 
Next  came  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  who,  consider- 
ing education  merely  as  an  engine  for  consolidating 
his  power,  placed,  by  a  speeial  act,  all  the  semi- 
naries of  the  empire  under  the  control  of  h  Grand 
Maitre  et  Conseil  de  I'  Universite  de  Paris^  who  de- 
legated this  important  charge  to  a  board  called  Com* 
mission  d* Instruction  PuUijue*  This  board  is  main- 
tained by  the  Bourbons,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  opposition  in  the  French  Parliament  acquiesces 
in  the  principle  of  placing  the  superintendence  of 
education  in  Gevemnent, — a^  principle  as  contrary 
to  their  tenets  as  to  the  estiablished  usage  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  admitted  by  them  horn  a  dread  that  eduea- 
tieo,  if  uacontreiled,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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Ubvw?i 


Ijete 


the  darr*  "i^  *e  riKsr  reaesac^et  be 
the  M>dk»  «i  a<ir  tc^^e/iiossr*- 

iWaek  ife  iMK  of  Ui.iertJtT  hm  been  U  Use 
itfiw^rrf  br  tae  Frcsca  f ^  tS&  s»ore  esa*- 

Acadamk*  are  a  &es  riatliar  to  oir  u:.:TeKt:cs. 
TWir  BMibcr  fifJj  k  nasij  trr^  to  that  of  the 
CvKTuRa^aUt  ^iee»tLe  ieq'-*itLeiect.c«  cnL«w^, 
Mi  tfce  torn  vbcte  tLej  are  Kt«aied  are,  wita 
verf  far  rtfrpriow^  the  noae,  viz. 

Aix 


d:>» 

OH€aDa 

Ilcsaj 

Gretobie 

Parla 
Paa 

UxDores 

Lyocft 

Metz 

Poluen 
Becnea 

3foBtpeljer 
Kaocy 

Nimea 

Scraiborg 

TooIoiMe. 

Aufva 

Bennfoo 

Bordeaux 

Boorgca 

Caen 

Cahorf 

Clermoot 

The  Uoirernty  of  Paris  10  on  a  large  scak,  and 
compriief  a  pes<^  Tarietj  of  claiaea  than  any  other 
feiDinarjr  in  Evope,  whether  we  lo(^  to  medioDe, 
law,  science,  beDeakttrei,  or theologj.  Ofthepro- 
Tincial  nnif  ersitjes,  some  are  on  a  more  extensm 
plan  than  oth^i^and  appropriated,  bj  prelierence,  to 
the  stodj  of  particular  profefsioDS;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  J  approach  nearer  %a  the  comprdiensire 
aim  of  the  Scotch,  than  to  the  nmplicitj  and  unifor- 
m\ij  o€ibe  Eoglisb  colleger 

Faeulih  de  Draii  (classes  for  a  coufse  of  law)  toe 
held  in  the  following : 


Aiz 

Grenoble 

Bennes 

Caen 

Paris 

Strasburg 

Dijon 

Poitiers 

Toulouse. 

The  FacuUii  de  Medicine  are  confined  to  Paris, 
Montpelier,  and  Strasburg ;  and  cwerj  medical  man 
who  aims  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession 
repairs  to  the  capital,  for  the  sake,  not  onlj  of  the 
classes,  but  of  the  hospitals,  which  are  there  on  a 
very  large  scale.  Classes  of  Sciences  et  Lettres  are 
held  in  the  following  unirersities : 


Besan^on 

Caen 

Dijon 


Grenoble 

Montpelier 

Paris 


Strasburg 
Toulouse. 


Of  Theology  there  are  f acidify  at  the  following 
pUces: 


Aix 
Bordeaux 


Lyons 
Paris 


Rouen 
Toulouse* 


The  Protestants  hare  theological  seminaries  at 
two  towns  remote  from  each  other,  Montauban  and 
Strasburg,  and  students  who  have  gone  through 
their  course  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne  are  eligible  to 
clerical  charges  in  France. 

While  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools 
went  on  tardily,  the  case  was  very  different  in  re* 
gaid  to  Uie  Ljfoieif  or  mat  schools  frequented 
hy  i^e  sons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes^— 
Inese  were  the  objects  of  Bonaparte's  care,  both 


or  fife 


far 

tefg*r'^z  ti^  pzrcsa  a  2^ 

view  be  prs-T-.a2£d  thcs  «xx 

cr  scL^lATtf-frf,  aad  p 

i;=:ie?  UjC  iLrtcCisa  «f 

P«'!a:7«^,  as  Parik    A  Ljcee 

a  spac^^  '^^^  ^ 

C-y.jtzei  in  ac  Ez:-^!^  U=3 

p^  gro;:-jdf,  the  whaik 

pup^,  at  teaSL  shucewho 

are  ciuier  coc^kkvaoje 

with  the  leare  of  the  ^rjzuemr  or 

the  objecu  of  edxicacoo,  t£ie  priodpnl 

maiheixtarics ;   the 

yean,  the  Una  gcncra^y  two. 

are  tao^t  wrhin^  v^d  cirawiag ;  also  gmgoiphy  1 

history;  to  wLi-^a,  in  tiie  tisK  of  ~ 

added  the  milltiry  exerdse.    The^ 

cupies  six,  seren,  or  eight  yeafs,  accmdn^  to  the 

aptitude  of  the  pupiL     The  1 

as  the  French  coosplusantly  style  I 

rai,  men  of  education,  but  seldom  ansamed  widitkna 

spirit  of  actifity  aod  liglluice  which  woaU  be  fiw^ 

oi  in  an  establishment  exclusively  their  own,  indfr- 

pendent  for  iu  increase  00  their  perwal  ezenion. 

As  to  expence,  the  board  and  cdaraliaB  of  a  boy,  ai 

a  Lycee,  costs  from  L.  15  to  L.50  ia 

towns,  and  L.  36  at  Fm^    On 

levied  a  tax  of  5  per  cemL,  called  tear  ■axMrnCamw 

A  similar  impost  exists  on  private  schools,  \  " 

exception  of  those  for  mere  rendmg 

and  the  money  thus  collected  is  reasitted  to  the  Gen* 

tral  Board  at  Paris.    To  this  fund  is  added,  by  the 

Chambers,  an  annual  vote  of  from  L.6CiiOOO  10 

L^0,000,  and  the  whole  is  appropriated  to  poipoaeB 

connected  with  public  education ;  in  particnlar  to 

the  salaries  of  the  teacbeta  of  the  leas  fieqoented 

Lyc^es.  Public  examinations  are  held  at  time  esia* 

blishments,  and  prizes  distributed  periodically    the 

whole  on  a  plan   calcnlated   to  excite  emulation; 

but  no  consideration  can  justify  the  monopoly  of 

teaching  granted  to  Lyc^es  by  Bonaparte,  and  not 

yet  withdrawn  by  the  Bourboitt — a  monopoly  iriudi 

empowers  the  inspector  of  a  Lycee  to  prevent  Latin 

being  taught  at  private  schools.    Tlus  and  other 

abuses  it  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  correct, 

by  a  definitive  law  on  public  education ;  but  that 

measure,  from  the  urgency  of  other  business^  has 

been  postponed  frnm  year  to  year. 

Of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  whether  in  town  or  1 
country,  it  is  computed  that  not  more  than  the  half^diodb 
are  taught  to  read,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the 
want  of  schools  in  thinly*>peopled  districts.    The  le- 
gislature has,  at  different  times,  particularly  in  Fe« 
bruary  1816,  acknowledged  this  want,  and  autho- 
rised rectors  of  universities  to  grant  certificates  of 
c^Ntdtyas  teachers  to  all  persons  who  should  be 
found  duly  qualified ;  but  no  salaiy  is  provided,  and 
the  aid  given  by  the  magistrates  of  a  coaintiuie  is,  in 
general,  limited  to  a  sdiooKroom  or  dweiling  for  a 
teacher.    In  this  state  of  education,  schools  on  theSdwobfls 
phm  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  could  hardly  fiul  to  be^yj^o' 
favourably  received  in  France.  They  bear  the  name  ^*"  **" 
of  Eeoles  d^efueignemeni  muhtd;  and  are  at  present 
(18^)  in  number  neariy  800;  the  scholars  amount 
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Educadon.  to  80,000.  These  schools  are  scattered  throughout 
^  the  kiDgdomi  having  been  adopted  or  declined  ac- 
cording as  the  inhabitants  or  magistrates  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  were  disposed  in  favour  of  them,  or  of 
the  rival  Catholic  establishments,  managed  by  the 
Freres  de  la  doctrine  Chretienne;  a  body  of  teachers 
supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  while  the  schools  of 
enseignement  mutuel  are  patronized  by  the  liberaux, 
or  moderate  revolutionists.  Government  has  taken 
no  decided  part,  but  has  given  its  sanction  to  eFther, 
as  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts. 
The  new  plan  is,  however,  acquiring  a  decided  pre* 
ponderance,  the  schools  of  the  Freres  de  la  doctrine 
not  exceeding  150  in  number.  ^ 

The  Ecole  Normale  is  a  seminary  at  Paris  for  train- 
ing teachers,  who  are,  in  general,  young  men  of  ta- 
lent, and  receive  appointments  as  masters  of  schools 
of  the  jsecond  class,  or  as  assistant  teachers  at  the 
Lyc^es.  The  course  lasts  generally  three  years, 
and  the  number  of  students,  formerly  70  or  80,  is 
now  only  between  50  and  60.  The  education  of 
girls  in  France  takes  place  partly  at  boarding-schools, 
partly  at  convents.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
at  the  seminaries  of  France,  great  and  small,  the 
latest  return  was,  in  1815,  as  follows : 


Inititutc. 


Universities, 

(Of  this  number  two-thirds  study 

law  and  medicine.) 
LyceeSi  now  called  Colleges  RoyauXf 
Schools  of  the  second  class  held  in 

towns,  -  -         « 

Divinity  schools,  exclusive  of  the 

Facultes  de  Theologie, 
Boarding-schools, 
Schools  of  the  first  class  (ecoles  pri» 

mtUres),  answering  nearly  to  our 

parish  schools, 


Seminaries. 
26 


36 

368 

41 
1,255 


22,800 


PupOt. 
6,329 


9,000 

28,000 

5,233 
39^623 

737,379 


The  Institute,  established  during  the  Revolu* 
tion,  and  treated  all  along  with  distinction  by  Bo- 
naparte, has  been  maintained  by  the  Bourbons 
without  any  material  change,  except  its  division  in 
1816  into  four  academies.  Each  academy  has  the 
separate  management  of  its  affairs,  but  the  library, 
the  secretarial  department  and  the  collections  re- 
main common  to  all.  The  Academic  Frangaise, 
composed  of  forty  members,  is  charged  with  the  de- 
partment of  the  French  language ;  that  of  the  //i- 
scripiions  et  Belles  Leltres,  with  antiquities,  monu- 
ments, history,  and  the  moral  and  political  sciences 
ciHUiected  with  history.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  partly  for  Ma- 
thematics, partly  for  Natural  History.  That  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  is  also  divided  into  sections,  viz.  for 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and 
music*  A  fund  ia  alldtted  annually  by  government 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
the  secretaries,  and  other  persons  employed;  also. 


for  scientific  experiments,  prizes,  &c.    The  prizes  Establish, 
annually  distributed  by  the  AcadSmie  Frangaise  and  ^^^  ^^ 
of  Inscriptions  are  of  the  value  of  L.  60 ;  and  of    ^wmT* 
twice  that  value  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  gives  annual  prizes 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  one 
for  each,  and  the  candidates  who  gain  them  are  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  at  the  expence  of  government. 
The  number  of  AcadSmiciens  is  about  200,  exclusive 
of  honorary  members  {Academiciens  litres),  who  are 
generally  public  characters  of  eminence.     In  elect- 
ing new  members,  the  usage  is  for  the  Academy  to 
nominate  and  present  their  choice  for  confirmation 
to  the  King.     Each  of  the  academies  has  its  corre* 
spondents  in  foreign  parts. 

X.  Establishments  for  thb  purposes  of 

WAR.  -^ 

The  French  army  first  assumed  a  regular  form  Anny. 
under  Henry  IV.;  but  its  peace  establishment,  includ- 
ing both  horse  and  foot,  did  not  then  exceed  10,000 
men,  while  the  whole  charge  for  the  war  department, 
mcluding  ordnance  and  half  pay,  was  L. 500,000. 
In  1610  Henry  carried  his  army  to  a  war  establish- 
ment of  40,000  men.  In  1640,  under  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  Richelieu,  France  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  of  Germany,  carrying  her  force  at  one 
time  to  100,000  men,  and  her  expenditure  to  the 
then  unexampled  sum  of  L.4,000,000  Sterling  in  one 
year.  In  1659,  Louis  XIV.,  already  full  of  ambi-* 
tious  projects,  kept  up  a  peace  establishment  of 
70,000  men  ;  and  the  war  of  1672,  having  brought 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain,  into  the  field  against 
France,  the  force  of  the  latter  was  carried  to  the 
number  of  160,000  men.  From  1679  to  1688  there 
was  peace,  but  Louis  passed  the  interval  in  prepar- 
ing  for  war,  and  the  introduction  of  the  funding  sys* 
tern  now  enabled  France,  England,  and  Holland,  to 
surpass  all  their  former  exertions.  The  contest  be- 
gun in  1688  required  on  the  part  of  France  a  force 
of  between  200,000  and  300,000  men.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  gave  a  long  repose  to  exhausted  France, 
and  the  war  of  1741  did  not,  until  conducted  in  its 
advanced  stage  by  Marshal  Saxe,  call  forth  a  mili- 
tary force  equal  to  that  of  Louis  XIV..  In  the  war 
of  1756,  the  French  army  was  less  numerous,  and 
far  less  ably  commanded.  During  the  continental 
peace  of  thirty  years  (from  1762  to  1792)  its  esta- 
blishment was  kept,  with  little  fluctuation,  at  100,000 
men. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  began  with  a  force  on 
the  part  of  France  f  of  only  140,000  men;  but  this 
was  speedily  augmented  by  the  compulsory  levies  of 
February  1793,  and  by  the  still  more  comprehensive 
operation  of  the  requisition  in  September.  The  re- 
publican spirit  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  unli- 
mited issue  of  assignats  led  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
force,  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  any 
country,  ancient  or  modern.     In  1794,  the  French- 
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&toblish.  men  in  actual  service  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
^^^J^^U^  Rhine^  in  Piedmont,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Vendue, 
of  War.  appear  to  have  amounted  to  between  500,000  and 
^^.^-^^  600,000,  a  force,  which,  though  imperfectly  disci- 
plined  and  officered,  bafiled  the  greatest  confedera- 
cy that  had  at  that  time  been  formed  in  Europe. 
.  In  1795  the  assignats  lost  their  power^  and  France 
was  obliged  to  reduce  her  army  by  a  third,  but  its 
discipline  was  now  greatly  improved.  During  the 
campaigns  of  1795,  .1796,  and  1797,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  1799  and  1800,  the  force  maintained 
by  France  and  Hollapd  was  between  300,000  and 
400,000.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  kept 
op  a  peace  establishment  of  300,000  men,  aud  after 
the  renewal  of  war  it  was  raised  *  to  400,000,  a  force 
with  which  he  triumphed  in  1805  over  the  united  arms 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  His  annual  levy  of  French 
conscripts,  though  apparently  only  80,000,  amount- 
ed (Declaration  of  the  Minister  at  War,  18th  Sep- 
tember 1809)  to  100,000;  a  supply  which,  joined  to 
the  recruits  of  his  allies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  kept 
up  his  numbers,  and  even  increased  them,  notwith- 
standing the  wasteful  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807  in 
Poland,  followed  by  the  no  less  wasteful  campaigns 
of  Spain.  In  1812  the  force  of  France  and  her  al- 
lies reached  their  maximum,  Bonaparte  having  led 
against  the  Russian  Empire  a  mass  of  360,000 
men,  while  there  remained  in  Spain,  Germany,  and 
France,  a  number  which  carried  the  aggregate  to 
between  500,000  and  600,000.  Need  we  then 
wonder,  that,  even  afler  the  almost  total  loss  of  fats 
troops  in  Russia,  there  remained  a  force  competent, 
with  the  aid  of  fresh  levies,  to  withstand  the  efforts 
of  the  allies  during  two  campaigns  f 

In  1815,  Bonaparte,  in  returning  from  Elba, 
found  under  arms  in  France  about  120,000  men,  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousands,  re- 
joined his  standard.  But  so  sick  were  the  French 
of  war,  that  the  greatest  efforts,  during  the  next 
ihree  months,  added  only  60,000  to  this  number^ 
and  the  loss  of  one  battle  exposed  all  the  hopeless- 
ness of  resistance  to  the  allies. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1815,  the  army  had  fallen  into  a  very  disorganized 
state,  the  disciplined  soldiers  being  dispersed^  and 
the  ranks  slowly  filled  by  new  levies.  In  the  end  of 
1817,  the  public  saw,  witli  surprise,  the  Bourbon 
government  propose  a  recurrence  to  the  conscrip- 
tion as  the  only  effectual  method  of  filling  the  ranks 
with  men  of  steady  habits ;  for  the  army  in  France, 
sever  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  populace, 
has^  in  general,  been  composed  of  young  peasantry 
and  labourers  of  good  character.  Such  was  its  eon- 
ttitution  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution^  and  its  dis- 
cipline was  exempilary,  until  Bonaparte  adopted  the 
unfeeling  practice  a£  making  war  without  maga^ 
zlnes,  and  obliged  the  soldiers  to  live  at  free  quar- 
tera  on  the  inhabitants.  The  new  conscription  is 
indeed  greatly  modified,  the  numbers  annually  re*  ^ 
^quired  being  limited  to  40,000,  and  the  term  tyf 
service  to  six  years ;  sIaII  the  measure  is  compulsory. 


and  falls  heavy  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  the  Eitsbfiab. 
alternative  for  a  youth,  when  drawn,  being  either  to  "Mooior 
give  up  his  intended  profession  or  to  pay  L,  40  0?****?^^*** 
L.50  for  a  substitute.     In  1819,  the  French  army  ^!pp!^^ 
amounted  to  100,000  men ;  it  was  soon  afler  con- 
siderably increased,  and  will  ere  long  be  carried  to 
150,000,  a  number  likely  to  form  the  permanent 
peace  establishment.     This  force  is  composed  of 

The  guards,  a  numerous  corps,  consisting  of  six-  Gwi^ 
teen  regiments ;  viz.  eight  of  ipfantry,  eight  of  ca« 
valry ;  each  of  the  former  of  three  battalions ;  each 
of  the  latter  of  six  squadrons. 

^  The  cavalry  of  the  line  comprises,  under  the  ▼«•  Cavilfj. 
rious  denominations  of  chasseurs,  dragoons,  cuiras- 
siers, and  hussars,  in  all  forty-eight  regiments,  but 
in  peace  they  are  on  a  reduced  scale. 

The  infantry  of  the  line,  classed  during  the  Re-  lo&ntiy. 
volution  by  brigades,  and  under  Bonaparte  by  re- 
giments, is  now  (since  February  1819)  classed  by 
legions,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  department, 
making  in  all  eighty-six,  each  generally  of  three  bat- 
talions :  the  total  number  of  battalions  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight. 

The  artillery  is  composed  of  eight  regimeols  AitOkzyaid 
serving  on  foot,  and  of  eight  regiments  of  horse-ar-  KngineoB. 
tillery.     The  engineers  are  a  numerous  and  well 
educated  body  of  officers ;  the  corps  of  IngSniewi 
GSegraphes  comprises  five  colonels. 

The  Swiss  troops  in  the  French  service  amount  The  Svis. 
to  10,000,  of  whom  above  4000  are  in  the  guards. 

The  Maison  du  Roi^  or  body  guards,  are  ase-BfainadB 
lect  corps  of  young  men  of  family,  who  go  through  l*"- 
Ais  service  as  an  introduction  to  the  military  life. 

The  gradations  of  rank  in  French  service  are, 
sous-lieutenant i  lieutenant,  capiiaine,  chefttescadron, 
colonel,  mareehal'de-campf  lieutenani^gSnSral^  marlm 
chal  de  France.  The  number  of  the  marshals  of 
France  will  henceforth  be  limited  to  twelve;  the 
number  of  the  other  ranks,  even  that  of  lieutenaat' 
general,  is  very  large,  for  the  etat  major,  or  staff  of 
the  army,  afler  a  reduction  in  1818,  consists  of  130 
lieutenants-gSnSraux,  and  260  marfdiaux  de  camp. 
There  are  on  full  pay  twice  as  many  officers  as  are 
necessary  for  the  duty,  but  the  number  of  half-pay 
officers  exceeds  all  proportion ;  for  this  part  of  Bo« 
naparte's  vast  machine  has  remained,  while  most  of 
the  private  soldiers  have  sunk  tranquilly  into  the  oe« 
cupations  of  the  lower  classes. 

Promotion  in  the  French  arnpy  never  takes  plaoe 
by  purchase,  and  not  often  by  special  order;  senio- 
rity at  present  determines  more  than  half  the  ap* 
pointments,  a  course  which,  while  it  renders  pro« 
motion  extremely  slow,  will  eventually  give  employ- 
ment to  almost  all  the  half-pay  officers.  Of  the 
soldiers  in  service,  there  is  still  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Bonaparte,  but  the  majority  are  recent  levies. 

Of  the  military  seminaries  of  France,  the  one  of  E«oie  Mf- 
highest  repute  is  the  Ecole  Polytechniqw:^ — a  school  <edinifWi 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  mathemaCfci^ 
and  drawing  for  the  engineer  and  artiliery  corps; 
none  but  candidates  of  talent  are  admitted,  and  it  it 
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well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  nunerj  {pqnniinf)  of 
intelligent  officert. 

The  charge  to  f^vernment  of  a  foot  aoldier  in 
France  does  not,  in  time  of  peacOj  exceed  L.90 
a  year;  that  of  the  cavalrv  soldier  is  nearly  double. 
The  pay  for  either  officer  or  soldier  is  little 
more  than  half  the  rate  in  England,  and  its  in* 
adequacy  is  much  complained  of.  The  whole 
charge  of  the  war  department  under  Bonaparte  was 
about  L.  20,000,000  Sterling ;  at  present  it  is  about 
L.  6,000,000. 

Tlie  gendarmerie  are  not  a  part  of  the  regular 
army,  but  a  corps  charged  with  the  police  duty,  and 
scattered  in  small  divisions  throughout  all  France; 
their  total  number,  including  officers,  is  18,000. 
The  gardes  nationaks  correspond  to  our  yeomanry 
and  volunteers;  ever^  town  of  consequence  has  a 
corps  of  this  description. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  France,  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  are  the  well-known  towns  of  Lille.  Valen- 
ciennes, Cund6,  Douay ;  on  the  side  of  the  Alps,  Em- 
brum,  Grenoble,  Antibes;  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Perpignan,  Bellegarde,  Mont-Louis,  Bayonne.  The 
fortified  seaports  are  Brest,  Toulon,  Cherburg,  Roche- 
fort,  Boulogne.  France  is,  without  question,  the  first 
military  power  on  the  Continent,  being  nearly  equftl 
to  Russia  in  population,  and  greatly  superior  in  pe- 
cuniary resources,  as  well  as  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  Individuals  that  compose  her  army. 

The  superiority  of  the  English  navy  over  the 
French  existed  in  ages  when  our  pecuniary  means 
were  far  inferior;  and  though,  during  the  middle  oi 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Uie  French,  by  financial 
sacrifices,  obtained  a  numerical  superiority,  one 
great  battle,  that  of  La  Hogue  in  I69S,  was  suffi* 
cient  to  restore  our  ascendancy.  The  war  of  17^9 
however  successful  on  the  part  of  France  by  land, 
was,  particularly  towards  its  close,  unfortunate  to  her 
at  sea.  In  the  succeeding  interval  of  peace,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  reinstate  the  French  navy,  but 
the  war  of  1756  proved  doublv  disastrous,  and  at 
last  swept  it  almost  entirely  from  the  ocean.  A 
very  different  scene  opened  in  the  war  of  1778,  when 
France,  unembarrassed  by  a  continental  struggle, 
was  enabled  to  direct  all  her  disposable  resources  to 
her  marine.  She  was  then  enabled  to  keep  in  an 
effective  state  about  seventy  sail  of  the  line,  the 
crews  of  which,  added  to  those  of  the  frigates  and 
corvettes,  formed  a  total  of  60,000  seamen.  The 
blows  given  to  this  force  by  our  navy,  towards  the 
end  of  the  war,  were  repaired  with  great  diligence 
in  the  peace ;  and  to  prepare  young  officers  for  the 
sea  in  preference  to  the  land  service,  became  a  fa- 
vourite object  in  several  of  the  government  schools. 
In  1791,  an  official  report  stated  the  effective  French 
navy  at  seventy-four  sail  of  the  line,  sixty-two  fri- 
gates, and  twenty*nine  corvettes  ;  a  state  of  prepare- 


tion  which  accounts  for  the  instance  made  to  ouriK«)^n«^ 
navy  by  the  Revolutionary  government  under  all  the  "P«"*- 
disadvantages  of  an  unparalleled  continental  stntg- , 
gle.  This  proud  force,  however,  disappeard  pro* 
gressively  at  the  capture  of  Toulon^  the  victoiy  of 
1st  June  1794,  and  still  more  in  the  victory  of  Abou- 
kir,  so  that  Bonaparte,  on  his  accession  to  power, 
found  Uie  French  marine  in  a  very  reduced  state. 
He  laboured,  however,  to  reinstate  it;  the  years 
of  continental  peace,  1801,  1802,  1808,  1804,  were 
favourable  to  his  efforts,  and,  in  1805,  he  boasted  of 
having  in  equipment  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  a  force 
destined  to  an  early  diminution  at  Trafalgar  and  St 
Domingo.  The  Bourbons,  on  recovering  their 
crown,  found  little  more  than  half  the  force  that 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolution.  It  has  since  re- 
ceived a  small  augmentation,  and  amounts  at  pre- 
sent (1820)  to  forty-eight  sail  of  the  line  and  twenty- 
nine  frigates,  with  eleven  of  the  former  and  four  of 
the  latter  on  the  stocks;  but  there  are  in  active  ser- 
vice  only  five  frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  schooners  and  cutters.  The  an- 
nual vote  for  the  navy  is  only  L.  1,800,000,  not  one- 
third  of  the  same  head  of  charge  in  England.  ^ 

XI.  Revenue  and  expenditure. 

Though  England  is  at  present  so  much  more  Beveave. 
heavily  taxed  than  France,  the  case,  in  former  ages, 
was  very  different.  The  want  of  a  representative 
body  in  that  country  led  to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
farming  the  taxes,  and  of  permitting  tlie  contractors 
{traitans)  to  make  many  undue  extortions  from  the 
people.  Sully  first  endeavoured  to  moderate  these 
exactions.  Afler  him  the  most  assiduous  financier 
was  Colbert,  who  carried,  in  1682,  the  revenue  of 
France  to  L.  5,000,000  Sterling,  at  a  time  when  the 
English  revenue  did  not  exceed  a  third  of  that 
sum.  The  long  and  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
produced  a  great  accumulation  of  debt  (nearly 
1^100,000,000  Sterling),  which,  after  his  death,  was 
lessened  by  an  appeal  to  a  singular  privilege,  of  which 
advantage  has  oOcn  been  taken  in  France,  viz.  that 
a  new  sovereign  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  his 
predecessor  in  full.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  revenue  of  France  increased  progressively,  but 
more  slowly  than  that  of  England  ;  the  vicious  sys- 
tem of  farming  the  taxes  still  continued.  Necker, 
appointed  to  office  in  1776,  sought  to  teach  the 
French  court  the  value  of  publicity  in  financial  state* 
ments,  and  gave  the  rare  example  of  a  war  conduct- 
ed for  several  years  without  new  taxes,  the  supplies 
being,  found  by  loansi  the  interest  of  which  was  pro- 
vided for  by  successive  retrenchments  in  the  public 
expenditure.  His  successor,  M.  de  Calonne,  pur- 
sued a  very  different  course,  and  was  found  altogether 
incapable  of  the  measures  necessary  to  remedy  an 
annual  deficiency  of  L.2,000,000  which  now  took 


*  The  convicts  sent  to  the  galleys  in  France  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  as  that  pu- 
nishment holds  in  France  the  place  of  transportation,  the  number  thus  employed  amounts  to  between 
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K^J^nw  and  place.     The  revenue  of  France  was  then  about 
S^      L.22,000,000  Sterliog       The  sum  required  •  for 

i_,^  ^^^  pajment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was 
nearly  L.  10,000,000,  leaving  only  L.  12,000,000  for 
the  army,  navy,  civil  list^  and  other  public  ex* 
pence(<* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  French  finances  at  a 
date  soon  followed  by  invasion  on  the  frontier,  and, 
in  the  interior,  by  all  the  confusion  of  the  reign  of 
terror.  In  the  era  of  confiscation  and  judicial  mur- 
der, the  national  debt  could  hardly  be.  respected.  It 
was  not,  however,  openly  cancelled,  but  the  Interest 
was  issued  in  assignats  of  no  value  except  for  pur- 
chases of  national  property.  At  last,  in  1798,  on  an 
Bpproxiniation  to  regularity  in  the  management  of 
public  business,  there  was^  passed  a  law,  declaring 
that  one-  third  of  the  old  national  debt  should  be 
sacred,  and  the  intereet  on  it  payable  in  bonSy  or  paper 
receivable  in  discharge  of  taxes.  This  third  was  call- 
ed La  tiers  provisoire,  but  its  price  in  the  market 
continued  very  low  until  Bonaparte  succeeded  to 
power,  and  placed  Gaudin,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Gaeta,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  when  means 
were  found  to  redeem  the  stocks  from  their  de- 
pression, and  to  resume  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends in  cash.  Could  Bonaparte  have  obtained 
large  sums  on  loan,  his  career  of  aggression  and 
conquest  would  have  been  still  more  rapid ;  but, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  the 
public  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  did  not  exceed  f 
L  123,000,000;  its  interest  L.  7.000,000.  France 
hs^d  thus  a  fair  prospect  of  financial  prosperity,  when 
the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  a  second  iqvasion  by 
the  allied  troops,  overthrew  public  credit,  and  pro- 
duced a  national  loss,  which,  if  to  the  very  heavy 
contribution  we  add  the  general  derangement  of 
trade,  greatly  exceeded  L.100,000,000  Sterling. 
Hence  a  long  list  of  financial  embarrassments ;  an 
oppressive  addition  to  the  taxes ;  delay  of  payment 
to  the  public  creditor,  and  4oans  made  at  an  interest 
of  8  and  even  9  p^  c^^^' 

Before  the  Revolution  nearly  half  the  revenue  of 
France  was  raised,  as  in  England,  by  taxes  on  con- 
sumption, viz.  on  salt,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  stamps, 
leather,  and  foreign  goods,  imported.  AH  these 
were  abrogated,  in  I79I,  by  the  National  Assembly, 
and  replaced,  by  a  property-tax  {fonder),  partly  b^ 
the  ruinous  expedient  of  issuing  assignats.  This 
was  done  to  establish  the  Revolution  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  who  continued  exempt  from  their  old 
burdens  above  ten  years,  and  so  necessary  was  it  to 
observe  caution  in  recurring  to  these  imposts,  that  it 
was  not  till  1803  and  1804,  when  the  power  of  Bona- 
parte was  fully  consolidated,  that  taxes  on  consump- 
tion were  renewed.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  was 
greatly  impaired  by  this  long  exemption,  and  by  the 
general  confusion  of  the  Revolution.  In  1799,  the  ex- 
penditure! exceeded  the  receipt  by  L.8,000,000  Ster- 


ling. The  continental  peace,  a  partial  reduction  of  ex-  Bevouiettd 

penditure  and  improvements  in  the  collection  of  the  ^'^peo*- 
taxes,  brought,  in  1803,  the  receipU  to  L.l9,50O,00O,  s^^^ 
while  the  expenditure  was  L,20,000,000.  In  aub-  ^^^^^ 
sequent  years,  both  received  a  progressive  augmenta- 
tion, and,  in  1 8 13,  the  revenue  derived  from  France,ex« 
cl  usive  of  conquered  territory,was  about  L.27,000,000. 
Such  also  was  its  amount  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
disasters  of  1815,  when  the  sums  raised  by  public 
loan  proving  insuiBcient,-it  became  indispensable  to 
impose  additional  taxes.  These  carried  the  revenue, 
in  1818,  to  nearly  L.d5,000,000,  but  as  they  are 
already  (1820)  relinquished  in  part,  and  a  promise 
given  by  government  tp  relinquish  more,  we  proceed 
to  state  the  revenue  of  France  in  that  form,  which, 
afler  the  expected  modification,  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. 

Fancier,  or  tax  on  real  property,  viz. 
the  lands  and  houses  of  the  king- 
dom at  large.  This  tax,  at  the 
present  very  high  assessment,  yields 
L.10,000,000,  but  is  likely  to  be 
progressively  reduced  to  .  L.  8,000,000 

MohUier,  or  tax  on  houses,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  furniture  and  other  ef- 
fects of  the  tenant,        .         .  1,300,000 

Window-tax,     '      .         .         .         .  600,000 

Patentes,  or  tax  payable  by  persons 

exercising  trades  and  professions,  600,000 

The  above  form  the  direct  taxes. 

Enregislrement,  domaine  et  timbre. 
These  comprise  the  stamp-duties, 
and  a  very  heavy  tax  on  sales,  le« 
gacies,  &c.  amounting,  in  the  whole, 
to  6,000,000 

Sale  of  wood  from  the  forests  belong- 
ing to  Government,  average  800,000 

Customs, ^,000,000 

Salt  tax, 1,600,000 

Droits  riunis,  or  indirect  taxes,  being 
an  extensive  combination  of  the  ex- 
cise duties  on  wine,  spirits,  beer, 
&c. 5,000,000 

Tobacco  and  snuff  (monopoly  of  the 

manufacture),         ....        1,500,000 

Lottery, 300,000 

Post  Office,        ...        .        .  600,000 

Newspapers,    stamps,    licences     for 

theatres,  &c.  gaming-houses,         •  220,000 

All  other  receipts  and  contingencies,         1,480,000 


Total, 


L.30,000,000 


The  octrois  and  other  charges  borne  by  towns 
and  country  districts,  without  appearing  in  the 
budget,  amount  to  L.  1,500,000 ;  and  if  to  these  be 
added  the  charge  of  collecting,  the  aggregate  of 


•  Report  ^  Camus  to  the  National  Assembly,  in  September  I79O. 
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nereniieaad  uxation  in  Prance  WiU  be  found  to  be  L.S5,000,000, 
EKpendi.  ^^^\^  ^fter  allowing  for  the  difference  of  money,  to 
nearly  L.4^,000,000  in  England.  Though  this  is 
greatly  below  the  amount  (§ee  article  England^ 
p.  149)  levie4  in 'Britara  and  Ireland,  the  taxation 
of  France  is,  in  some  respects^  more  injurious  to  pro- 
ductive labourw  The  droit  de  patente  is  a  direct 
charge  on  industry,  while  luxuries,  such  as  carriages, 
horses,  men-servants,  are  exempt  from  imposts  of 
any  kind.  In  the  assessment  of  thef  great  tax,  the 
foncier^  there  exists  a  surprising  number  of  over- 
ratings  on  the  one  hand  and  omissions  on  the  other, 
which  are  receiving  a  tardy  remedy  by  the  progress 
of  the  Cadastrt.  Finally,  the  enregUtrement  exceeds 
in  pressure  all  our  stamp  taxes ;  being  a  duty  on  sales 
to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  principal,  a  charge 
which,  in  very  many  cases,  delays  and  even  prevents 
the  transfer  of  property. 

The  expence  of  collecting  taxes  in  France  is 
(Speech  of  M.  Ganilh  in  |6I8)  fMyQpercent.  on 
the  principal,  w  Sper  cent,  higher  than  in  England ; 
but  a  more  remarkable  discrepancy,  in  the  eye  of  the 
political  economist,  is,  that  while  with  us  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  are  imposed  on  consumption,  in  France 
two-thirds  are  raised  from  production.  M.  Ganilh 
proposed,  in  1814,  to  approximate  to  the  English 
plan,  by  lessening  the/oncier,  and  other  direct  taxes, 
and  by  increasing  the  droiu  reunisf  or  Excise  duties; 
but  to  innovate  in  taxation  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty in  France. 

The  subjoined  table  contains  the  expenditure  of 
France,  after  the  discharge  (in  1820)  of  all  her  en- 
gagements to  the  allied  powers,  and  after  funding 
her  floating  debt. 

Interest  of  the  national  debt,  L.  8^000,000. 

Life  annuities,  -  -  500,000 

Interest  of  deposits  made  by  public  func- 

tionaries  on  entering  on  their  places,  8()0,000 
Annual  appropriation  to  the  sinking  fund,  1,600,000 
Pensions  and  half-pay  allowances,  civil 

and  military,  •  -  .  2,700,000 

Clergy — stipends,  pensions,  and  all  allow* 

ances,  -  -  1,300,000 

Civil  list  and  princes  of  the  blood,  1,300,000 

House  of  Peers,  chiefly  in  pensions  for 

life,  -  -  80,000 

House    of  Commons,  for  printing  and 

other  expences  (no  pensions),        -  27,000 

The  annual  votes  to  the  different  ministers 

are  nearly  as  follows : 
Administration  of  justice  throughout  the 

kingdom,  -  .  700,000 

Department  of  foreign  affairs  for  office, 

diarges,  ambassadors,  consuls,  &c.  860,000 
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Treasury-office  charges  and  abatements 
of  taxes, 

Police,  f 

A  rmy  estimates, 

Navy  estimates. 

Home  department,  comprising  public 
works,  and  a  variety  of  local  expences, 
the  funds  for  which,  though  raised  on 
the  spot,  are  held  at  the  disposal  of 
the  minister  of  the  home  department, 
and  re-issued  on  an  application  to  him 
from  the  prefects  or  may^s. 

Discount  to  collectors  and  others, 

Add  a  computed  amount  for  all  extra  or 
contingent  charges,  such  as  relief  to 
the  poor  under  a  bad  harvest,  defalca- 
tion of  particular  taxes,  &c. 


850,000 

100,000 

6,000,000 

1,800,000 


Expendi- 
ture. 


2,500,000 
600,000 


1,223,000 


Carry  crer,        L.  16,227,000 


Total,        L.  30,000,000 

The  French  compute  their  public  debt  not  by  the  Public  Debt 
principal,  but  by  the  interest  payable— a  preferable 
plan  to  ours,  perhaps,  since  no  government  entertains 
a  serious  intention  of  paying  off  the  principal ;  and 
to  negotiate  a  loan  is  merely  to  make  a  sale  of  annui- 
ties, either  for  a  term,  or  for  perpetuity.  Of  the  ten 
millions,  payable  annually  to  the  public  creditors  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  the  half  was  in  life  annuities,  the 
aggregate  of  stock,  or  borrowed  capital,  not  amounting 
to  100  millions  sterling.  At  present  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent, the  life  annuities  bearing,  as  in  England,  a 
small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  debt.  On  the 
whole,  the  interest  of  the  French  debt  is  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  ours.  Though  their  stocks  yield  an 
interest  of  $  per  eent.^  paid,  like  ours,  half  yearly, 
their  price  has  been  low  ever  since  1813;  L.  100 
stock  havmg  been  always  purchasable  for  less  than 
L.  80  in  money,  and  frequently  for  L.  72,  L.  70, 
L.  68,  affording  the  buyer  a  return  of  7  per  cent,  on 
his  investment.  The  very  minute  subdivision  of 
landed  property  in  France  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
increase  of  capital.  Still,  the  probabilities  seem 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  rise  of  French  stock,  by  a 
progressive  transfer  of  capital  from  countries,  like 
England  and  Holland,  where  it  yields  only  4  or  5  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  sinking  fund  of  France  is  now  Sinking 
.in  an  efficient  state,  receiving  from  the  treasury  an  Fund, 
annual  allowance  of  -  L.  1,600,000 

Its  farther  supplies  arise  from  the  interest 
of  the  redeemed  stock,  sale  of  wood 
from  the  public  foresu  &c.  -  500,000 

Carrying  its  total  income  to        L.  2,100,000 

In  regard  to  the  annual  budgets  under  Bonaparte, 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  while  the  ExposSs,  or  general 
declarations,  were  replete  with   exaggeration  and 


*  The  part  that  is  properly  pensions,  whether  civil  or  military,  cannot^  since  an  act  of  1817>  exceed 
L,  920,000.  They  are,  in  general,  very  small,  the  whole  L.  2,700,0db  having  been  shared,  in  the  year  1818, 
amoi|g  196,000  individuals,  an  average  of  less  than  L.  14  a- head. 

t  The  expence  of  the  police  department  waa  kept  secret  till  1810,  when  it  was  explained,  and  found, 
like  other  mysteries,  to  have  been  overrated. 
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Naii«iuai«.  fabehood,  the  arithmetical  statementt  appended  to 
c^^^   them  were  fair  and  accurate— doubtleis,  on  the  cal- 
>J^^  culation  that  the  Expos/  alone  would  engage  the  at- 
tention  of  the  French  public. 


radftsUf. 


XII.    National  income  and  capital  ;  popula- 
tion. 

Of  the  official  surveys  of  the  French  territory,  by 
far  the  most  minute  and  accurate  is  the  Cadastre,  a 
survey  which  became  indispensable,  from  the  time  it 
was  determined  to  exchange  the  taxes  on  consump* 
tion  for  taxes  on  produce.  A  return  of  the  rent  of 
land,  such  as  was  made  under  the  property-tax  act 
in  England,  would  not  have  answered,  or  indeed 
have  been  practicable  in  France,  where  so  many 
thousand  petty  lots  are  cultivated  by  their  propric- 
tors.  At  first  the  Cadastre  proceeded  on  the  plan  of 
an  estimate /^ar  masses  de  culture,  or  continuous  va- 
luation of  extensive  tracts ;  but  this  proving  unsa- 
tisfactory, it  has  been  conducted,  since  lS07j  on  a 
plan  of  such  minute  detail,  as  to  give  the  value  of 
every  separate  parceUe,  or  patch  of  land.  At  present 
(18&)  it  is  completed  throughout  one-third  only  of 
each  department ;  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  ir^ 
in  regani  to  the  kingdom  at  large*  are  as  yet  found- 
ed  on  the  assumption,  that  the  remainder  is  similar 
to  the  portion  already  surveyed.  The  annual  ex- 
pence  of  the  survey  is  L.  120,000. 

It  is  common  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  France 


as  situated  in  the  centre  of  civOised  natiooe,  as  lai- 
siog  within  herself  a  great  variety  of  products,  and^^^g^*"^ 
as  capable  of  conducting  her  manufactures  with  com*       **J;;^^ 
paratively  few  imports.    Those,  however,  who  have  "^ 
studied  the  subject  thoroi^hly,  will  pronounce  her 
real  advantages  to  consist  in  a  temperate  climate,  in  a 
territory  on  the  whole  fertile,  in  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  sea  coast,  and  the  possession  of  a  military 
strength  sufficient  to  protect  her  from  aggression* 
As  yet  neither  the  capital  or  labour  of  the  French 
have  been  judiciously  directed ;  but  the  disposition 
to  industry  exists,  and  stands  in  need  only  of  a  judi« 
cious  impulse. 

The  taxation  of  France,  computed  by  the  indivi-  i'lmt  lad 
dual,  hardly  exceeds  L.  1,  lis.  (English  value)  /^^JJ^J?"""" 
head,  while  that  of  Britain  and  Ireland  is  not  less  ^^""^ 
than  L.  S,  10s.  per  head.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
inconclusive  comparison,  the  question  being  not  the 
relative  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  result  of 
their  productive  mdustry.  M.  Chaptal  computes 
(Vol.  L  p.  225)  the  value  of  the  land  and  farming 
capital  of  France  at  fifteen  hundred  millions  Ster- 
ling, to  which,  making  an  addition  for  the  dif- 
ference of  money,  and  a  farther  addition  for  the 
capital  employed  in  manufiicture  and  commerce,  we 
arrive  at  an  amount,  not  unlike  the  very  large 
sum  which  Mr  Colquhoun  gives  (see  article  Eng- 
land, p.  14p)  for  the  collective  capital  of  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But  we  fix,  by  preference,  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  on  the  annual  produce. 
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Gross  produce  of  agriculture  (see  the  preceding  section  onl  «   .^^  ^^^  g^^^ 

Agnculture), 1 1- iH7,uoo,ooo 

Manufactures,  including  mines  and  minerals,  -  100,000,000 

Commerce,  iiUand  and  foreign,  ...  70,000,000 


L.S57»000,000 


Fnmce,  after  makiiig  an  ad^ 

tioa  for  the  Difibcnoe  of 

Money. 


L.  270,000,000 

76,000,000 
40,000,000 


L.  386,000,000 


But  the  conclusive  return,  that  which  leads  to  a  correct  calculation  of  political  strength,  is  the  nett  produce 
of  the  year. 


France,  after  making  aa  addi- 
aad  IfdandJ   lion  for  tbe  Diffcreiice  of 
Moncj. 


Rent  of  Umd  and  fiurmer's  profit,  ... 

Rent  of  houses,  •  .  • 

Taxable  incomes,  arising  from  commerce,  manufactures,  and> 
professions,  t.  e.  incomes  of  L.50  and  upwards,  j 


L.60,000,000 
16,000,000 

M,000,000 


L.106,000,000 


I 


L.75,000,000 
18,000,000 
not  known,  but  pro- 
bably not  above 
20,000,000 


L.113>000,000 


The  commercial  calculation  is  taken  from  the 
property-tax  return  of  1810,  deducting  25fer  cemt^ 
and  BUiking  an  addition  for  Irdaad*  Neither  the 
income  from  the  public  fimdst  nor  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, are  reckoned  in  either  oountir. 

The  balance  of  income  is  thus  lea  in  favour  of 
France  than  the  bnlance  of  produce;  and  if  we  go  a 
slefi  fifftfaer,  and  ascertain  die  prgpostioB  of  income 


disposable  for  public  pnrposeSt  we  shall  find  this  the 
final  and  conclusive  result,  in  our  favour,  because 
the  nuosber  of  poisons  to  be  supported  out  of  our  na- 
tional income  is  fiu*  smaller  than  in  France.  ITie 
productive  power  of  oor  country  and  people  is, 
therefoie,  suc^  as  to  make  us  capsiile  of  greater  po- 
litical exertiona  than  Ottr  ancient  rival,  or  anjpower 
in  Europe     What  is  it,  then,  which  man  this  fair 
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Satiaaal  fn.  hanpetl^  and  casts  a  cloud  over  our  prospects  ?— *the 
c^iul  ^^^'■i^^D^^ud^  o^  our  taxation,  and  the  enhancement  of 
,^^  2^^^y  mir  provisions,  consequent  on  that  aod  on  our  com 
kws.    These  are  the  causes  of  the  emigration  of  an* 
nuatants,  and  others,  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  of  the 
distress  of  so  many  of  our  countrymen  of  a  humbler 
class,  who  remain  at  home.    In  France,  the  lower 
orders  have  never  known  much  comfort ;  but,  from 
the  moderate  price  of  provisions,  they  are  put  above 
distress,  by  wages  'which,  to  U9,  appear  very  low. 
Price  of  La.  Those  of  the  country  labourer  in  France  (Chaptal, 
bour.  VoL-l.  p.  245)  are  only  is.  or  Is.  Id.  a-day ;  of  ma- 

sons.  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  4d.;  of  mechanics  in  towns,  is. 
6d.,  Is.  8d.,'U.  lOd.,  the  whole  without  victuals,  or 
any  additional  allowance.  The  wages  of  the  women 
are  a  full  third  lower.  * 
Ezpence  of  The  difference  in  the  expence  of  living  be- 
l.mng.  twecn  France  and  our  country  \s  about  a  third; 
that  is,  I»100  in  France  Is  equivalent  to  L.  ISO 
or  L.  140  in  the  southern,  and  to  L.  120  or  L.  130 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  island.  The  dif- 
ference, as  far  as  regards  provisions,  is  somewhat 
greater ;  but  it  receives  a  counterpoise  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  our  fuel.  The  proportion  now  mentioned 
will  be  found  applicable  to  the  expence  of  the  mid- 
dle, as  well  as  of  the  lower  ranks.  It  will  be  found 
equally  general  in  the  sense  of  locality,  being  appli- 
cable to  France  and  Britain  at  large,  provided  the 
parallel  be  made  between  towns  or  districts  at  a  si- 
milar distance  from  either  capital,  Paris  being  as  ex- 
pensive compared  to  the  rest  of  France,  as  London 
to  the  rest  of  England.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
French  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  price, 
either  of  labour  or  fuel,  in  the  places,  such  as  Paris 
and  Rouen,  where  they  have  established  their  rival 
manufactures.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  various  kinds  of  work,  when  performed  by  the 
piece,  are  nearly  as  dear  in  France  as  in  England, 
ao  unaccustomed  are  our  neighbours  to  simplify  a 
task  by  the  application  of  method,  or  the  division  of 
employment* 

Popttlatioo.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  terri- 
tory of  France,  when  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal  to 
its  present  extent,  appears,  from  the  report  of  the 
intendants  or  provincial  governors,  to  have  contain- 
ed about  20,000,000  of  inhabitants.  This  number 
'  was  found,  by  the  census  made  by  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  to  have  increased  nearly  a  third  in 
the  course  of  a  century;  the  amount,  in  179I,  being 
26,363,600,  a  number  which,  by  the  latest  computa- 
tion, made  in  1817j  had  farther  increased  to  above 
29,000,000.  These  returns  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  exaggerated  estimate  commonly  formed  of  the 
waste  attendant  on  the  wars  of  the  Revolution ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  France, 
though  considend>le,  is  (see  article  England,  p. 


149)  A  good  deal  below  that  of  our  country.  The  Nttioul  in- 
average  population  of  France  is  144  inhabitants  to  "?^*"^ 
the  square  mile.  !^Lr^ 

Population  of  France^  dUiinguuhed  hy  Provinces 
and  Departments. 


Andent  Provinces. 

Depftitmcntf. 

Population. 

Flanders 

North 

899,890 

Artois    - 

Pas  de  Calais 

580,457 

Picardy 

Somme 

495,058 

f 

Lower  Seine 

642,948 

Calvados 

505,420 

Normandy      -     -l 

Manche 

585,429 

Orne 

425,920 

Eure 

421,581 

' 

Seine(containing  Paris) 

780,000 

Seine  and  Oise 

439,972 

Isle  of  France 

Oise 

383,500 

Seine  and  Marne 

304,068 

Aixne     - 

442,989 

s 

Marne 

811,037 

Champagne 

Ardennes    - 
Aube       - 

275,792 
238,819 

Upper  Marne 

237,785 

Meuse 

284,703 

Lorraine        -     - 

Moselle     • 

385,949 

Meurthe    - 

365,810 

k 

Vosges 

334,169 

Upper  Rhine  (reduced 
by  the  cessions  in 

Alsace            -     - 

1815  to) 

318^577 

Lower  Rhme  (reduced 

by  the  cessions  in 

1815  to) 

391,642 

Ille  and  Villaine 

508,544 

Cdtes  du  Nord 

519.620 

Brittany      - 

Finisterra     - 

452,895 

Morbihan 

403,423 

Lower  Loire 

407,900 

Maine 

Mayenne     • 

332,550 

Sartbe      - 

410,380 

Anjou 

Maine  and  Loire 

403,864 

Touraine 

Indre  and  Loire 

275,292 

i 

286,153 

The  Orleannois  < 

Eure  and  Loire 

265,996 

I 

f^ire  and  Cher 

212,552 

Berry         •          { 

Indre 
Cher 

204,721 
2^8,158 

Nivernois 

Nievre     • 

241,520 

Yonne 

325,994 

Burgundy 

Cote  d'Or 

354,436 

Saone  and  Loire 

471,457 

Ain 

304,668 

Franche  Comt6 

Upper  Sadne 

300,156 

*  These  returns  apply  not  to  Paris,  but  to  provincial  towns  often,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants* The  want  of  canals  causes  a  [Murtial  difference  in  tlie  price  of  provisions,  but  in  no  degree  to  the  ex- 
tent awerted  by  those  who  (J^vnhur^  Review,  No.  64,  p.  362)  adopt  too  readily  the  loose  allegaUons  so 
general  in  France.    The  cheapness  of  land  carriage  would  speedily  counteract  it. 
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Andent  ProTinces. 


Franclie  Comt6    < 
Poitou 

La  Marche 

LimouBin 

Bourbonnois      • 

Saintonge       and  ^ 
Angouoiois  - 

Aunis  and  Saint- 
onge 

Auvergne 
Lyonnois    - 

Dauphinj     - 


Guienne 


Beam 

County  of  Foiz 
BouniUon 


Langued^ 


Provence 


Coanty 
naissin 


of    Ve-l 

in     -        J 


Depaitments. 


Doubs 

Jura 

Vendue 

Two  Sevres 

Vienne 

Creuse 

Upper  Vienne 

Correze 

Allier 

Ch'arente 

Lower  Charente 

Puy  de  Dome 

Cantal 

Rhone 

Loire 

Isere 

Upper  Alps 

Drame 

Dordogne 

Gironde 

Lot  and  Garonne 

Lot 

Tarn  and  Garonne 

Aveyron 

Gers 

Landes 

Upper  Pyrenees 

Lower  Pyrenees 

Arriege. 

Eastern  Pyrenees 

Upper  Garonne 

Aude 

Tarn 

Herault 

Gard 

Lozere 

Upper  Loire 

Ardeche 

Lower  Alps 

Mouths  of  the  Rhone 

Var 

Vaucluse 

Corsica 


Populatioti. 


240,792 

292,882 
268,686 
254,105 
253,048 
226,224 
243,195 
254,271 
260,266 

326,985  • 

293,011 

548,834 
261,436 
347,381 
315,858 
471,660 
121,771 
253,372 
424,113 
514,562 
326,150 
268,150 
238,722 
331,373 
286,493 
235,550 
198,763 
383,502 
222,936 
126,625 
867,550 
240,993 
295,885 

301,099 
322,144 
143,347 
268,202 
290,833 
146,994 
293,935 
283,296 

205,832 

1747Q2, 


As  the  departments  of  France  do  not  differ  much 
in  superficial  extent,  a  cursory  inspection  of  such  a 
list  as  that  in  the  Encyclopcedia  discloses  at  once 
the  different  degrees  of  density  in  the  population 
of  the  kingdom,  exhibiting  very  clearly  the  sape* 
riority  of  Flanders  and  Normandy  over  the  heaths 
of  Poitou  and  the  mountains  of  Languedoc.  The 
temporary  additions  to  the  population  of  the  French 
empire^  made  by  the  incorporation  of  *  conquer- 
ed territory,  amounted,  in  1801,  to  6,000,000, 
anf],  in  1811,  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent^  to 
14,000,000. 

jfhe  estimates  of  population  in  France,  subsequent 
to  1791>  are  formed,  not  like  our  population  returns, 

12 


on  an  actual  survey,  but  Ijy  addmg  for  the  period  Popolttioik 
that  has  intervened,  the  births,  and  deducting  the^ 
deaths,  of  both  of  which  an  accurate  record  is  kept 
in  the  public  offices.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  compute 
the  relative,  number  engaged  in  different  oecupa- 
tions;  a  late  publicatioa  (by  Count  de  Laborde) 
contains  the  following  estimate ; 


In  agriculture. 

In  manufacture^ 

Indigent, 

Various  employments. 


Total, 


PenoDt. 

17,500^000 

6,200.000 

800,000 

4,500^000 

29,000,000 


Large  as  is  this  proportion  of  agriculturists,  it  does 
not  exceed,  nor  indeed  equal,  the  proportion  return^ 
ed  in  the  official  census  of  1791  • 


Paris, 

Marseilles, 

Lyons,         • 

Bordeaux, 

Rouen, 

NanteSj 

Lille, 

Strasburg, 

Toulouse, 

Metz, 

Nismes, 

Amiens, 

Caen, 

Mpntpelier, 

Clermont  in 

vergne, 
Rheims, 
Toulon, 
Angers, 


Population  of 
the  princi- 
pal  Towns* 

713,000 
102,000 
101,000 
92,000 
81,000 
75,000 
60,000 
50,000 
48,000 
41,000 
39,000 
39,000 
36,000 
32,000 


Au- 


30,000 
30,000 
29,000 
29,000 


Popiik|ira«C 

"  tpri 
I  To 


the  princi- 
palTowm. 


Nancy,         .  29,000 

Rennes,  .  29,000 

Besanjon,  28,000 

Troyes,         .  27,000 

Aix,  .  27,000 

Dunkirk,         ,  26,000 

Versailles,        .  26,000 

Brest,  .  24,000 

Montauban,  24,000 

Avignon,         .  23,000 

L'Orient,         ,  22,000 

Tours,  .  22,000 

Grenoblp,         .  21,000 

Poitiers,         .  21,000 

Limoges,        .  21,000 

Havre  de  Grace,  21,000 

St  Omer,        .  20,000 

Dieppe,     ...  20,000 


That  the  proportion  of  our  population  inha* 
biting  towns  is  greater  than  in  France,  is  at  once 
ascertained  by  taking  the  aggregate  of  twenty 
of  the  largest  cities  in  each ;  for  France,  that  ag- 
gregate is  about  ]  ,700,000 ;  for  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
2,300,000. 

The  ratify  of  the  increase  of  population  in  France 
is  greatest  in  the  lower  classes;  the  middling  and 
upper  ranks  have  seldom  large  J)an)iHes.  Men  in 
such  stations  in  France  are  much  less  habituated  to 
steady  industry  than  in  England ;  the  openings  in 
trade  to,  respectable  employment  and  eventual  com* 
petency  are  comparatively  ^eyv ;  and,  in  very  many 
situations,  the  incomes  are  adequate  to  the  support 
of  an  individual  only.  In  that  country,  as  with  us, 
the  population  evidently  increases  faster  since  tlie 
adoption  of  vaccine  inoculation.  The  illegitimate 
births  ^e  numerous  only  in  Paris.  Of  the  avenge 
mortality  in  France,  there  have  not  as  yet  beeh  pub- 
lished returns  of  a  comprehensive  nature.  The  cTt- 
mate  and  soil  are,  in  general,  no  less  salubrious 
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G«fenmeBt*  thao  those  <|f  Britain,  and  ^he  advaatageB.aUesdr 
^^"V*^^  ant  on  agricultural  habits  are  enjoyed  by  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  population!  but  a  conr 
sidierable  waste  of  health,  and  even  of  life,  takes 
place  from  the  crowded  nature  of  the  towofy  and 
the  damp  position  of  very  many  of  the  cottages,  A 
want  of  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders, 
,  tends,  along  with  their  deficient  cleanliness,  to  the 
same  result;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
activity,  temperance,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  people, 
are  all  in  favour  of  bealth  and  longevity. 

XIII.  Government. 

France*  before  the  Revolution,  was  much  less  of 
an  integral  body  than  England,  its  component  parts 
having  been  united  at  a  much  later  date,  and  each 
preserving  a  number  of  privileges  which  embarrassed 
and  retarded  the  action  of  government.  The  coun- 
tries called  Pays  d*Etal  were  governed  by  their 
own  assemblies;  taxation  was  different  in  different 
provinces ;  each  clung  with  pertinacity  to  the  pre- 
servation of  transoHtted  usages ;  and  nothing  but  a 
general  convulsion  could  have  broken  down  barriers 
supported  by  such  a  mass  of  separate  prejudices  and 
interests.  It  would  be  superBuous  to  enlarge  on  the 
different  constitutions  that  followed  each  other  so 
rapidly  during  the  Revolution, — whether  that  of 
1791»  the  work  of  a  liberal  but  inexperienced  As- 
sembly; that  of  1793,  the  work  of  the  Jacobins ;  or 
the  very  different  one  of  1795,  perverted  first  by 
the  Directory,  and  finally  overturned  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Bonaparte.  There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  each 
in  the  article  France,  in  the  Encyclop<jedia  ;  and  as 
they  have  long  ceased  to  interest  the  public,  we  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  present  constitution  founded  on 
the  Charter  granted  on  the  return  of  the  King  in  May 
1814.  That  charter  is  appealed  to  by  all  parties  as 
thef  safeguard  of  the  French  constitution,  and  is  in 
substance  as  follows : 
Sabttaneeaf  ^^^  ranks  are  equally  admissible  to  public  em- 
tUchirter.  ployments,  whether  civil  or  military,  (The  object 
of  this  clause  is  to  do  away  any  claim  for  preference 
on  the  part  of  the  noblesse.^ 

Tlie  Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  but  all  other 
religions  may  be  openly  professed,  and  none  imply 
political  disqualification. 

All  sales  of  national  property  during  the  Revolu- 
tion are  confirnted  to  the  purchasers. 

The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable ;  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  his  Ministers* 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King ;  the 
legislative,  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  in 
England,  with  the  distinction,  that  no  bill  can  be 
brought  in  but  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Parlia- 
ment having  the  right  only  of  praying  the  King  to 
bring  in  any  particular  bill.  (This  restriction  serves 
to  prevent  motions  which  might  produce  agitation 
in  a  country  still  very  divided,  and  new  to  the  dis-  • 
cossions  of  a  representative  body.) 

The  House  of  Peers  cannot  be  lawfully  assembled 
except  at  the  same  time  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  members  of  the  Commons  House  are  elect- 


ed £ar  five  'yearr,  the  house  being  ceaewaUe  by  a  Govenuicnt 
iSfth  annually.    No  one  can  be  a  member  of  this  ^■^^'"^ 
bouse  unless  of  the  age  of  forty  or  upwards,  and 
unless  he  pays  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  L.  40 
a-year. 

The  sitings  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  open 
to  the  public ;  those  of  the  Peers  are  private  \  all 
,  money  bills  must  originate  with  the  Commons. 

The  judges  are  named  by  the  King ;  and,  when 
appointed,  are  not  removeable.  Juries  are  employ- 
ed in  criminal  cases  only. 

The  House  of  Peers  in  France  is,  in  many  re-Hooaeof 
spects,  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England,  their  ^^"* 
number  being  unlimited ;  their  nomination  vested  in 
the  crown;  their  dignity  hereditary.  Like  our 
Peers  they  meet  aw^ry  session  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Commons ;  and  their  proceedings,  unless  accom- 
panied by  simultaneous  proceedings  of  the  lower 
house,  would  be  void.  Like  our  Peers  also,  they 
take  cognizance  of  charges  of  treason  and  of  high 
political  misdemeanours ;  but  they  do  not  form  a 
court  of  judicial  appeal.  All  bills,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  niojiey  bills,  may  originate  in  either  house ; 
but  the  degree  of  public .  interest,  excited  by  the 
debates  of  the  Peers,  is  not  so  great  as  by  those 
of  the  lower  house.  The  restrictions  as  to  attend- 
ing the  debates,  and  printing  the  speeches  of  the 
Peers,  though  not  absolute,  are  greater  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  King's  brothers  and  nephews,  with  the 
princes  of  the  .blood  (Orleans^  Bourbon,  Cond6), 
are  Peers  in  right  of  their  birth. 

The  number  of  Peers  in  France  19  at  present 
(1820)  nearly  280,  a  number  comprising  two  very 
distinct  classes,  the  old  nobility  of  France,  strip- 
ped of  the  greater  part  of  their  paternal  estates, 
but  dignified  by  such  names  as  Montmorency,  Tre- 
moullle,  Luxembourg;  and  the  senators  or  gene- 
rals of  the  Revolution,  who  can  boast  of  no  an-  r 
cestry;  and  who,  in  point  of  property,  are,  in 
general,  very  limited,  but  who  lay  claim  to  public 
regard  for  their  personal  exertions ;  such  are  Lan* 
juinais,  Pastoret,  Bartholemy,  Macdonald.  Those 
who  were  members  of  the  senatCi  on  the  abdication 
of  Bonaparte,  were  made  Peers,  and  had  their  life 
pension  (L.  1500  a-year)  confirmed  to  them  by 
Louis  XVIII. ;  but  the  constitution  requires  that  all 
future  peers  shall  posses  a  certain  entailed  property, 
the  amount  of  which,  evidently  adapted  to  the  level- 
ling effects  of  the  Revolution,  is  only  L.  1250  of 
clear  income  for  a  duke ,  L.  800  for  a  marquis  or 
earl ;  and  L.  400  for  a  viscount  or  baron. 

The  French  House  of  Commons  is,  iq  many  re-  Chamber  of 
spects,  similar  to  the  Britbh  ;  each  being  the  arena  I>«P«tie8  or 
in  which  political  parties  try  their  strength,  and  in  p^JJ  ^^^ 
which  the  support  or  the  overthrow  of  a  ministry  is 
decided.     The  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  the  admission  of  the  public 
to  the  debates,  are  all  similar  to  our  usages ;  but 
there  are  some  important  differences  as  to  the  legal 
qualifications  of  the  members^  and  the  constitution  of 
the  body.     No  one  is  capable  of  being  elected  a  re- 
presentative of  the  commons  till  he  is  forty  years  of 
age.    The  number  of  deputies  or  members  is  regulat- 
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ComBwcpt  ed  by  the  amount  of  popolation.  This,  bowerer,  has 
^•^^'^^^  nothing  in  common  with  universal  suflFrage,  for  the 
basis  o€  the  qualification  of  a  voter  is  property ;  it 
being  an  indispensable  requisite  that  every  voter 
shall  pay  L.12  a-year  in  direct  taxes.  This  sum 
seems  a  very  proper  medium.  From  the  nature  of 
French  taxation,  it  comprises  a  vast  number  of  petty 
proprietors  worth  from  L.  60  to  L«  100  or  L.  150 
a-year»  In  like  manner^  the  payment  of  L.40,  the 
qualification  for  a  member,  implies  only  the  posses- 
sion  of  L.  200  or  L.  SOO  a«-year. 

Tlie  right  of  voting  for  Members  of  Parliament  in 
France  was  long  exercised  by  delegation,  the  voters 
choosing  a  committee  (college  electoral)  composed 
of  persons  paying  L.  40  in  taxes,  with  whom  rested 
the  choice  and  nomination  of  the  member ;  but  this 
cold  and  indirect  course  was  abrbgated  by  the  law  of 
5th  February  1817  ;  since  which  the  voters  have 
made  a  direct  nomination  of  their  members  as  in 
England.  In  this  manner  took  place  the  two  elec- 
tions (each  of  a  fifth  of  the  house)  in  1817  and 
1818.  The  predilection  shown  In  them  to  the  liheraux^ 
or  moderate  revolutionists,  excited  the  fears  of  the 
royalists ;  but  the  King  resisted  all  attempts  to  mo- 
dify the  established  law,  until  a  third  trial  in  1819, 
which,  by  giving  another  powerful  addition  to  the  /»- 
berauXf  induced  both  him  and  his  counsellors  to 
project  a  change.  This  change  is  now  (May  1820) 
in  its  progress  through  the  House,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
temperately  conducted  ;  the  present  number  of  mem- 
bers (258)  being  evidently  too  small  for  to  great  a 
country,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  them  to  430,  and 
to  confine  the  election  of  the  additional  number 
(172)  to  electoral  committees  on  the  old  plan. 
Another  part  of  the  proposed  change  is  to  dispense 
with  annual  elections,  and  to  declare  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  entitled  to  sit  for  five  years  as 
it  is  in  England  for  seven. 

The  new  law  proposes  no  change  in  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  of  course 
very  difierent  in  different  departments ;  the  medium 
is  from  1500  to  2500,  but  in  the  department  of  Paris 
they  exceed  10,000.  In  the  cities,  the  majority  of 
the  voters  are  patentSs,  that  is,  they  derive  the  pro- 
perty entitling  them  to  vote  from  mercantile  busi- 
ness ;  but  in  the  small  towns,  and  still  more  in  rural 
districts,  the  ereat  majority  consist  of  petits  proprie-^ 
taires.  Family  influence  is  of  very  little  account  in 
France ;  voters,  when  so  numerous  and  independent| 
are  actuated,  as  in  our  popular  elections,  by  motives 
of  more  comprehensive  operation,  such  as  the  public 
character  of  the  candidate,  or  a  sense  of  the  national 
wants  at  the  time.  The  King  is  bound  to  convoke 
the  chamber  annually ;  he  has,  as  in  England,  unli- 
mited power  .to  prorogue  or  dissolve ;  but  in  that 
case,  a  new  chamber  must  be  called  in  the  course  of 
three  months. 

The  members  of  the  Frencli  parliament  are  now 
only  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit  of  influence ;  the 
distribution  of  patronage  not  being  as  yet  reduced 
to  a  system.  The  same  observation  applies  to  parlia- 
mentary tactics ;  for,  though  the  parties  are  marked 
by  a  very  distinct  line,  their  votes  are  not  to  be  an- 
ticipated with  so  much  certainty  as  in  St  Stephen's 
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Chapel.  The  usage,  in  the  French  Parltanent,  mi 
to  read  a  speech ;  and,  if  at  all  remarkable,  it  b ' 
soon  after  printed  at  full  length.  Many  of  these 
aflbrd  tolerable  specimens  of  'Parliamentary  elo- 
quence, but  prepared  less  with  a  view  to  a  practi* 
cal  result  than  to  attract  attention  to  the  speak- 
er, and  to  give  him  son  jour  de  renommSe,  son  neure 
de  gloire. 

The  cabinet  consists  properly  of  eight  members;  the  ] 
President,  or  premier ;  the  Keeper  of  the  seals,  or  1 
Chancellor ;  the  Master  of  the  Royal  Household,  and  ^ 
the  five  Secretaries  of  State.  When,  as  generally  hiq>-  *'™"*""  ^ 
pens,  the  premier  is  also  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
the  number  of  the  cabinet  is  seven.  The  secretary- 
ships are,  as  in  England,  the  foreign  affairs,  the  war 
department,  the  home  department ;  the  treasury, 
and,  finally,  the  navy  ;  to  which  are  joined  the  colo- 
nies. The  functions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  cor- 
responding offices  in  our  own  country,  that  the  only 
branch  requiring  explanation  to  an  English  reader  is 
the  police,  formerly  a  separate  secretaryship,  but 
blended,  since  January  1819,  with  the  home  depart- 
ment. Exclusive  of  the  care  of  public  tranquilhty, 
and  the  detection  of  state  ofiences,  the  police  in 
France  has  the  surveillance  of  the  newspapers  ;  the 
latter  being  subject,  before  printing,  to  inspection 
and  alteration  by  government  agents.  This  unpo* 
pular  restriction,  after  being  removed  in  1819,  has 
been  reimposed  by  an  act  of  the  present  year  (1820), 
founded  on  the  danger  of  unreserved  discussion  dur- 
ing the  present  animosity  of  parties. 

The  privy  council  in  France,  as  in  England,  m    

serables  only  occasionally  by  order  of  the  King,  and  Fvifi. 
for  the  dispatch  of  special  business.  It  is  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  a  more  nume- 
*  reus  body  of  public  men  styled  Ministres  d'Etal,  a  Miraini 
title  implying  not  that  the  persons  who  bear  it  are  ^B^'^ 
actually  in  office,  but  of  such  reputation,  either  in 
a  civil  or  military  capacity,  as  to  have  merited  at 
the  hands  of  the  King  this  high  honour,  and  the 
pension  which  accompanies  it;  their  number  at 
present  is  about  thirty,  almost  all  peers ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  pensions  L,  10,000  a  year. 

The  conseillers  d'etat  and  maitres  des  requites  are  CoanB 
two  classes  of  men  of  limited  property  but  good  ^*Et*^ 
education,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  govern- 
ment business  as  a  profession  or  occupation  for  life. 
The  persons  who  bear  these  designations,  without 
duty  or  salary,  amount  to  several  hundreds,  but 
there  are  regularly  en  activiiS  de  service  SO  Co«- 
seiUers  d'Etai  and  40  maitres  des  requites.  They 
form  five  permanent  committees,  each  acting  under 
tlie  direction  of  a  minister.  Thus,  the  committee 
of  the  home  department  prepares  biUs  to  be  submit- 
ted to  Parliament,  or  regulations  to  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  various  matters  belonging  to  that  minis- 
try ;  the  committees  for  finance,  for  legislation,  and 
for  the  navy,  discharge  a  corres))ondent  duty  each 
in  its  respective  department ;  while  a  committee  of 
a  more  ambiguous  title,  **  du  contentieux,"  takes  cog- 
nizance of  misunderstandings  and  disputes  between 
the  public  and  the  different  administrative  bodiea 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Cour  des  Comptes  is  a  very  extensive  esta-  C««  6m 
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Govenment.  bUshment,  which  may  be  tenned  a  board  of  general 
>^^^  audit  ;it8  functions  consisting  in  examining  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasury,  of  the  receivers-general^  of 
the  paymasters-general,  and  of  the  civil  list.    The 
members  of  this  board  form  two  classes ;  the  c^n- 
seilUrs  referendaires,  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
who  go  through  the  procejBs  of  examination,  and  the 
consmlers  maUreSf  who  sit  in  three  chambers,  each 
of  five  or  six  members,  and  decide  on  the  reporU  of 
the  rif(rendaire$. 
Mnsonda        The  royal  household,  like  other  public  depart* 
Roi.  ments  in  France,  exhibits  a  long  list  of  high  sound- 

ing appellations ;  here  are  a  grand  aumonieTf  grand 
chatnbellan,  grand  ecuyer^  grand  maitre  des  ceremo' 
nies,  grand  maitre  de  la  garde  robe,  followed  by  the 
iniendant  du  trSsor ;  intendant  desJbrSts;  iutend- 
ant  des  menus  phUirs  du  Roi,  &c.  Establishments, 
also  on  a  large  scale,  are  appropriated  to  the  princes, 
the  whole  attended  with  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pence,  and  evincing^  on  the  part  of  the  court,  an 
unconsciousness  that  the  Revolution  has  dispeUed 
some  ancient  illusions,  and  that  the  attachment  of 
the  more  valuable  pari  of  the  French  nation  is  to  be 
acquired  by  other  means  than  the  display  of  page- 
antry. 
PnnDcUl  The  plan  of  provincial  administration  is  uniform 
Admioittn-  throughout  all  France.  Each  department  has  at  its 
^^  head  a  Prefel  or  civil  officer,  who  acts  as  the  medium 

between  it  and  government,  maintaining  a  daily  cor* 
respondence  with  Paris,  receiving  the  orders  of  the 
minister  of  the  home  department^  and  reporting  from 
time  to  time  on  their  execution,  as  well  as  on  all 
local  transactions  of  interest ;  whether  relating  to  the 
collection  of  taxes^  the  levy  of  recruits,  the  expendi. 
ture  for  roads,  or  Uie  state  of  political  feeling.  The 
only  similar  office  in  England  is  that  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant; but  the  duties  ofaorefet  are  much  more  la- 
borious. Another  material  distinction  is  that  the 
latter^  for  the  sake,  doubtless,  of  securing  his  impar- 
tiality, is  never  almost  appointed  to  a  department  in 
which  he  has  property  or  family  connections.  Each 
prefet  is  aided  by  a  Conseil  de  Prefecture,  consisting 
of  three,  four,  or  five  members,  whose  duty  consists 
in  taking  the  detail  of  business  off  his  hands.  The 
departementai  council  (Conseil  General  de  Departe* 
ment)  is  much  more  numerous,  comprising  sixteen, 
eighteen,  twenty,  or  more  members ;  but  they  meet 
only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  nor  are  they  of  much 
use,  except  to  share,  as  a  collective  body,  the  respon* 
sibility  attendant  on  the  distribution  of  taxes,  or 
other  similar  measures. 
Som  Prefet  A  Sous  Prefet  is  an  officer  much  inferior  to  the 
prefet.  There  is  one  to  each  of  the  districU  called 
Arrondissement,  and  he  is  aided  in  his  labours  by 
a  council,  unnecessarily  numerous,  of  eleven  mem- 
bers* 
Command.  Lastly  come  the  communest  the  smallest  of  the  offit- 
cial  divisions  aC  the  French  territory,  and  of  which 
there  are  above  98^000  in  the  kingdom.  The  coun- 
try communes  are  little  eke  than  parishes;  but  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  commune  ftoYisists 
in  having,  not  a  church  and  clergyman,  but  a  mayor 
and  municipal  council.  A  city, .  however  populous, 
as  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeau:i:,  forms  only  one 
commune;  and,  pn  the  other  handj  whe0|  asvery 
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often  happens,  the  population  of  a  commune  is  at  or  Admimstn* 
below  SOOO,  it  has  still  its  mayor  and  council.    The    ^^^ 
mayors,  however,  have  salaries  only  in  the  large , 
towns,  where  their  occupations  are  considerable; 
comprising  the  management  of  the  town  funds,  whe- 
ther arising  from  dividends,  rents,  or  octrois,  and  the 
disbursement  for  all  public  works.     The  property 
in  land  and  houses  belonging  formerly  to  the  towns 
was,  in  many  cases,  lost  in  the  Revolution. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  transact  a  great 
share  of  government  business  in  the  country  towns ; 
but,  since  1800,  Paris  has  been  rendered  as  much 
the  general  centre  and  resort  in  that  respect  as  Lon- 
don,— an  effectual  means  of  eluding  the  old  and  pe- 
culiar usages  of  the  provinces,  and  of  producing  uni- 
formity in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  attended 
with  a  surprising  accumulation  of  employes  in  the 
government  offices  of  the  capital. 

The  salaries  are  as  follows:   Minister,  L. 4000 ; Sakxies. 
Under  Secretary  of  Stete,  L.1600 ;  Conseiller  d^Etat, 
L.650;  Maitre  des  Requites,  l„250t  Prefet  (varies^ 
but  on  an  average),  L.  1500  a -year ;  a  Sous  Prefet ^ 
between  L.gOO  and  L.  300. 

The  most  comprehensive,  though  the  least  ancient,  Oxden. 
order,  is  that  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur;  an  order 
instituted  by  Bonaparte,  and  maintained  on  nearly 
the  same  plan  by  the  Bourbons.  The  usual  title  to 
admission  is  the  discharge  of  functions,  either  civil 
or  military,  with  distinction ;  and,  in  time  of  war^ 
the  performance  of  an  action  of  eclats  The  grada- 
tions UBf  chevaliers,  of  whom  the  numbe^is  unlimit- 
ed, and  very  great ;  officers,  who  amount  to  no  less 
than  2000;  cemmanders^  to  the  number  of  400; 
grand  qfficers,  160 ;  and  grand  croix,  to  the  number 
of  80.  A  member  must  serve  several  years  as  a 
chevalier  before  becoming  an  officer,  and  the  same 
progressively  through  the  other  ranks.  Admissions 
take  place  once,  and  frequently  twice  a-year ;  a  spe> 
cific  number  being  allotted  to  each  great  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  the  military,  the  judicial, 
and  the  administrative. 

The  other  orders  are,  that  of  St  Louis,  which  is 
strictly  military;  that  of  St  Michel,  which  dates 
from  1469,  is  limited  to  100  members,  and  is  confer- 
red as  a  recompense  for  distinction  in  science,  lite* 
rature,  or  the  arts.  Eminent  professional  men  and 
artiUs,  and  the  authors  of  discoveries  of  public  utility, 
constitute  the  members  of  this  order.  The  order  du 
St  Esprit,  created  in  1578,  and  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  comprises  princes  of  the  blood,  prelates,  and 
members  of  the  order  of  Si  Michel^^he  whole  li- 
mited to  the  number  of  100. 

XIV.  Law,  and  administration  of  Justice. 

In  this  great  department,  France  shows  nothing 
of  the  backwardnesa  apparent  in  her  situation  in 
many  other  respectsi  but  is  entitled  to  the  particular 
attention  of  other  nations,  and  of  none  more  than 
our  own.  Law  does  not  rest  on  tradition,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  study  it  in  a  never  ending  accumu- 
lation of  decisions.  It  is  reduced  into  a  compact 
and  definite  form,  the  result  of  a  code  formed  recent- 
ly, and  with  all  the  benefit  of  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  an  enlightened  age  to  the  principles  of 
3  a 
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Adminisira*  jurisprudence.    Nothing  could  be  more  irregular 
tion  of     ^Yinn  the  admmifitration  of  justice  in  France  before 

_^^^  the  Revolution,  The  fir«t  stage  of  a  process  took 
place  before  judges. appointed  not  by  the  King  but 
by  the  Seigneur^  or  lord  of  the  district.  These 
judges  had  power  to  impose  a  fine,  to  decree  a  short 
imprisonment,  or  other  correctional  punishment,  and 
to  give,  in  a  civil  suit,  a  decision  subject  to  appeal. 
The  Senechati  and  Baillis  ranked  a  degree  higher, 
and  were  entitled  to  give  a  verdict  in  cases  of  im- 
portance, su^ect,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Parliaments,  of  which  there  were,  in  all, 
thirteen  in  France ;  and  which,  very  different  from 
the  Parliaments  with  which  we  are  familiar,  were 
composed  of  judges  and  public  officers  of  rank.  The 
whole  of  this  inharmonious  mass  was  reduced  into  a 
simple  and  uniform  system  by  the  National  Assem* 
bly,  in  1791 ;  the  seignoral  judges  being  replaced  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  every  district  of  import- 
ance (arrondissement)  obtaining  its  court  or  tribunal 
de  premiere  instance.  The  higher  courts  were  not 
added  till  afterwards,  but  the  judges  of  every  de- 
scription were  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince— a  right  which  continued  with  them  until  the 
usurpation  of  Bonaparte. 

Different         But  there  remained  for  the  National  Assembly 

Codes.  another  find  a  much  more  laborious  work.  Each 
province  had  its  peculiar  i^ode,  some  founded  on  the 
Roman  law,  others  on  tradition  and  local  custom,  but 
the  whole  replete  with  ambiguity  and  discrepancy. 
To  digest  a  complete  body  of  law  that  might  suffice 
for  the  country  at  large,  and  supersede  the  provin- 
cial codes,  was  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  of  a 
number  of  eminent  lawyers.  It  was  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  promulgated  under  Bonaparte,  and  gave  to  the 
jurisprudence  and  judicial  constitution  of  France 
nearly  the  form  they  at  present  bear.  This  body  of 
law  consists  of  five  codes,  entitled  respectively,  1. 
Code  civil  i  it.  Code  de  procSdure  civUe ;  S.  Code 
de  commerce  ;  4.  Code  d'instruction  crimindie ;  5. 
Code  penal. 

The  Code  Civile  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  these  divisions,  defines  the  rights  of 
persons  in  their  various  capacities  of  citizens,  pa- 
rents, sons,  daughters,  guardians,  minors,  married, 
unmarried.  It  next  treats  of  property  in  its  respec- 
tive modes  of  acquisition  and  possession,  as  inherit- 
ances,  marriage  portions,  sales,  leases,  loans,  bonds, 
mortgages. 

The  Code  de  Procedure  Civile  prescribes  the 
manner  of  proceeding  before  the  different  courts  of 
justice,  beginning  with  thejuge  depaix;  also  the 
mode  of  carrying  into  effect  sentences,  whether  the 
payment  of  damages,  the  distraining  of  goods,  or  the 
imprisoniog  of  the  party  condemned.  It  declares, 
likewise,  the  course  to  be  followed  in  transactions 
distinct  from  those  of  the  law  courts;  as  in  arbi- 
tration, taking  possession  of  an  inheritance,  or  a  se- 
paration of  property  between  man  and  wife. 

The  Code  de  Commeree  begins  by  defining  the  du- 
ties of  certain  officers,  or  commercial  agents,  such  as 
sworn  brokers  and  appraisers ;  it  next  treats  of  part- 
nerships—of  sales  and  purchases— of  bilk  of  ex- 
change—of shippingy    freightp  and  insurance— of 


temporary  suspensions  of  payment,  and  bankrupt-  Admintstn. 
cies.  •*""  ^ 

The  Code  d'instruction  Criminelle^  a  very  differ- 
ent, but  equally  important  division,  explains  the  du- 
ties of  all  public  officers  connected  with  the  judicial 
police,  whether  mayors,  assistants  of  mayors  {ad^ 
joints),  procureurs  du  roi,  juges  d'instruction^  &c. 
After  prescribing  the  rules  regarding  evidence,  it 
regulates  the  manner  of  appointing  juries  and  the 
questions  which  fall  within  their  competency.  Its 
farther  dispositions  relate  to  the  mode  and  nature 
of  appeals,  and  to  the  very  unpopular  courts  autho- 
rized to  try  state  offences,  termed  Cours  Spedales 
under  Bonaparte,  and  Cours  Prevoiides  under  the 
Bourbons. 

Lastly,  the  Code  Penal  describes  the  punish- 
ments awarded  for  offences  in  all  the  variety  of 
gradation,  from  the  penalties  of  the  police  correc' 
tionelle,  to  the  severest  sentence  of  the  law.  All 
offences  are  classed  under  two  general  heads, — 
state  offences,  such  as  counterfeiting  coin,  resisting 
police  officers,  sedition,  rebellion;  and  offences 
against  individuals,  as  calumny,  false  evidence,  man- 
slaughter, murder. 

These  codes, — the  first  attempt  to  reduce  the 
laws  of  a  great  nation  to  the  compass  of  a  vo- 
lume, consist  of  a  number  of  sections  and  short 
paragraphs,  each  paragraph  marked  by  a  Number, 
as  a  means  of  reference.  The  style  is  as  con- 
cise as  is  compatible  with  clearness.  The  arrange- 
ment is  minute  and  elaborate.  The  whole  is  sold 
for  a  few  shillings,  in  the  shape  of  one  octavo,  or 
of  two  duodecimo  volumes;  and  copies  of  it  are 
in  the  possession,  not  only  of  all  judges,  pleaders, 
and  attornies,  bat  of  agents,  merchants,  and  persons 
in  business  generally,  who,  without  being  enabled  by 
it  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  lawyers  in  a  suit,  find 
in  it  a  variety  of  useful  explanations,  relative  to 
questions  of  frequent  occurrence  in  their  respective 
occupations. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  very  numerous,  Admuustn- 
there  being  one  for  each  canton,  and  consequently  *?«<>f^"*" 
nearly  3000  in  the  kingdom.    They  never  are,  as  in  *■**" 
England,  clergymen,  and  seldom  country  gentlemen, 
but  persons  acquainted  with  law,  and  in  circumstan- 
ces which  make  the  salary,  small  as  it  is  (firom  L.  30 
to  L.40),  an  acceptable  return  for  a  portion  of  their 
time.  They  are  not  unfrequently  provincial  attornies, 
or  pleaders  retired  from  business.  The  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  or  Juge  de  paix,  is  authorized  to  pronounce  Jnp  de 
finally  in  petty  questions  (under  50  franks,  or  L.2),  P"*- 
and  to  give,  in  questions  of  somewhat  greater  a- 
mount  (up  to  100  franks,  or  L.  4)  a  decision  sub- 
ject to  appeal.    He  takes  cognizance,  likewise,  of 
disputes   about  tenant's    repairs,  servant's    wages^ 
and  the  displacing  of  the  land-marks  of  proper- 
ty.   No  action  can  be  brought  before  a  court  of 
justice  in  France  until  the  |3aintiff  has  summoned 
his  adversary  before  a^  juge  de  paix,  with  an  amicable 
intent  (fiitS  en  concUiaHon),  and  received  from  the 
juge  a  procSs  verbal^  showing  that  the  difference 
could  not  be  adjusted.    When  the  justice  is  prevent- 
ed from  acting,  his  place  is  taken  by  his  first,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  his  second  substitute. 
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Admimstm.  Of  the  Primary  Courts,  there  is  one  for  every  ar» 
tion  of  rondiuemenit  making  above  S60  for  the  whole  of 
^^^S^  FVance.  Each  is  composed  of  three  or  four  mem« 
Tribmuiu  ^®"*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  three  suppUatis  or  assistant  mem- 
de  picmierd  bers,  and  of  A  procureur  du  roh  acting  on  the  part 
'  of  the  crown.  In  populoas  districts,  cours  de  pre* 
mtire  instance  comprise  six^  seven,  eight,  or  more 
members,  and  are  divided  into  two  or  three  cham- 
bers. They  are  chiefly  occupied  with  questions  of 
civil  law,  and  hold,  in  the  extent  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, a  medium  between  the  humble  limits  of  the 
Juge  de  paix  and  the  wide  powers  of  the  cour  roycde  ; 
their  decisions  being  final  wherever  the  income  from 
a  property  does  not  exceed  forty  shillings,  or  the 
principal  forty  pounds;  but  subject,  in  greater  matters, 
to  an  appeal  to  the  coiir  roytde.  The  members  of 
these  inferior  courts  are  named,  like  other  judges, 
by  the  crown,  and  hold  their  places  for  life ;  the  sa- 
lary of  each  is  only  L,  80  a-year,  equal  to  L.120  in 
England ;  their  number,  throughout' all  France,  in- 
cluding supplSans^  is  not  far  short  of  3000. 

A  section  of  the  Tribunal  de  premiere  instance  is 
appropriated  to  the  trial  of  oflences  under  the  name 
of  tribunal  de  police  correctionnelk ;  and  here  the 
English  reader  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween judicial  and  government  police ;  the  former 
having  no  reference  to  state  offences,  such  as  libel 
or  treason,  but  comprising  a  very  numerous  list  of 
another  kind,  viz.  all  oflfences  that  do  not  amount  to 
crimes,  or  subject  the  offender  to  a  punishment 
etffUctif  ou  infamant.  These  offences,  when  slight, 
are  called  contraventions  de  police,  and  are  brought 
before  Vijv^e  depaix^  or  the  mayor  of  the  commune  $ 
when  of  a  graver  stamp,  and  requiring  a  punishment 
exceeding  five  days  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  15 
franks,  they  are  brought  before  the  court  now  men- 
tioned, whose  aentences,  in  point  of  imprisonmenti 
may  extend  to  the  term  of  five  years.  The  tres- 
passes brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
mayor  are  such  as  damaging  standing  com,  driving 
incautiously  in  the  high  way,  endangering  a  neigh- 
bour's property  by  neglecting  repairs.  The  offence^ 
referred  to  the  tribunal  correctionnel  sue  such  as  as- 
sault and  battery,  swindling,  privately  stealing,  using 
false  weights  or  measures,  &c« 

We  now  come  to  the  higher  courts  of  justice, 
which  equal  in  jurisdiction  our  courts  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  on  the  circuit,  but  with  the  material 
distinction,  that  in  France  the  civil  courts  are  always 
stationary.  The  Cours  RoyaleSf  in  number  27y  are 
attached  to  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom.  They  are  all  formed  on  the  same  model, 
and  possessed  of  eoual  power, '  though  differing  ma- 
terially in  extent  of  biismess  and  number  of  mem- 
bers. The  number  of  the  latter  depends  on  the  po- 
pulation of  the  tract'  of  country  (generally  three  de- 
?artments),  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
n  a  populous  quarter,  like  Normandy,  a  Cour  Rouale 
comprises  20,  25,  or  even  30  judges,  and  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  chambers,  of  which  one  performs 
the  duty  of  an  English  Grand  Jury,  in  deciding  on 
the  bills  of  indictmont  (mises  en  accusation) ;  another 
is  for  the  trial  of  offences  (police  correctionnelle);  and 
a  third,  with  perhaps  a  fourth,  is  for  civil  suits. 
These  courts  are  of^en  called  Cours  d'Appel,  as  all 
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the  cases  that  come  before  them  must  previously  AdmXni«t». 
have  been  tried  by  an  inferior  court.    The  collective    j^^ 
number  of  judges  in  these  higher  courts  is  not  short  ^^^yi^^ 
of  900 ;  an  aggregate  hardly  credible  to  an  English 
reader,  and  which  would  prove  a  very  serious  charge 
on  the  public  purse,  were  not  their  salaries  very  mo- 
derate, viz.  from  L.  100  to  L.  300  a-year,  according 
to  the  population  of  the  towns  where  the  court  is 
held.    In  the  financial  pressure  of  1816  and  1817, 
a  reduction  of  this  numerous  body  was  much  called 
for;  but  no  diminution  was  made  in  the  number  of 
the  courts,  whatever  gradual  decrease  may  be  allow- 
ed to  take  place  in  the  members  from  decease  or  re- 
tirement. 

Paris  does  not,  like  London  and  Edinburgh,  ab- 
sorb almost  all  the  civil  business  of  the  country.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  a  Cour  Roycde  on  a  large  scale  {^vq 
chambers  and  50  judges),  but  confined  in  its  juris- 
diction to  the  metropolis,  and  the  seven  adjacent  de- 
partments. There  is  a  procureur  du  roi  for  every  tri- 
bunal de  premiere  instance^  and  a  pocureur  general 
for  every  Cour  d*AppeU 

The  Assize  Courts  take  cognizance  exclusively  of  Aisize 
criminal  cases ;  that  is,  of  the  crimes  or  serious  offen-  Courts. 
ces  referred  to  them  by  the  cours  royales.  They 
consist  of  three,  four,  or  five  judges,  members  of 
the  cours  royales,  but  never  belonging  to  the  section* 
that  finds  the  indictments.  The  grand  accompani- 
ment  of  a  French  Assize  Court  is  a  Jury,  which,  as 
in  England,  consists  of  twelve  members,  and  decides 
on  the  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  judges.  Complete  mianimity  was  at 
no  time  necessary  in  a  French  jury.  At  first  a  ma- 
jority of  ten  to  two  was  required ;  but  this  was  sub- 
sequently altered  to  a  simple  majority,  with  the  qua- 
'  lification,  that,  in  case  of  condemnation  by  only  two 
voices  (seven  to  five),  the  verdict  should  be  re-con- 
sidered by  the  judges  and  the  party  acquitted,  if,  .on 
taking  judges  and  jurymen  collectively,  there  was  a 
majoritjr  in  his  favour.  The  assizes  are  the  only 
courts  m  France  that  are  not  stationary.  Ihey  are, 
however,  generally  held  in  the  chief  town  of  a  de- 
partment once  in  three  months.  The  costs  of  suit 
are  very  exactly  defined  b^  a  printed  tarif;  and  it  is 
a  rule  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases,  that  the  party 
condemned  is  liable  for  all. 

The  Special  Courts  were  constituted  Out  of  the  usual  Coun  Sp^ 
course  for  the  trial  of  state  offences.  The  Cours  SpS-  ciales,  Ccnirs 
dales  were  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  the  Prtvotaies  i*revotolei. 
by  the  present  government^  during  the  period  of  po- 
litical effervescence  (fortunately  short  lived)  which 
succeeded  the  second  entry  of  the  king,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes brought  on  the  nation  by  Bonaparte's  re- 
turn from  Elbsu      In  both  cases,  the  courts  were 
consfdered  as  under  the  influence  of  government,  and 
were,  of  course,  obnoxious  to  the  enlightened  part 
of  the  public. 

The  name  of  Tribunal^  or  Court,  is  given  in  France  Tribunaux 
to  a  committee  of  ^ve  merchants,  or  leading  trades-  de  Com. 
men,  appointed  by  the  mercantile  body  in  every ' 
town  of  considerable  business  or  population.     Their 
competency  extends  to  all  disputes  occurring  in  mer- 
cantile business,  and  falling  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  de  Commerce.    Their  decisions  are  founded 
on   that   code,  and  on  the  customs  of  merchants. 
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Adminisfia-  They  are  final  in  all  cases  below  L.  40.    The  pre- 
*       '^    sence  of  three  members  is  necessary  to  form  a  court; 
The  duty  is  performed  gratuitously,  and  the  number 
of  these  courts  in  France  is  about  160. 

The  Court  of  Cassation^  the  highest  in  the  king- 
dom, is  held  at  Paris,  and  is  composed  of  three  cham- 
bers, each  ef  sixteen  members  and  a  president,  mak- 
ing, with  the  premier  presidetUf  a  total  of  52.  Its  pro* 
vince  is  to  decide  dennitively  inall  appeals  from  the  de- 
crees of  the  Cours  Royaks;  investigating  not  the  facts 
of  a  case,  but  the  forms  of  law,  and  ordering,  wherever 
these  have  been  infringed  or  deviated  from,  a  new 
trial  before  another  Cour  RoyaU.  This  revision  takes 
place  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases.  The  royal 
court  chosen  for  the  new  trial  is  generally,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  the  nearest  in  situation 
to  the  other.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  has  farther 
powers,  and  of  the  highest  kind.  It  determines  all 
differences  as  to  jurisdiction  between  one  court  and 
another ;  and  exercises  a  control  over  every  court  in 
the  kingidom.  It  has  power  to  call  the  judges  to  ac- 
count before  the  minister  of  justice,  and  even  to  sus- 
pend them  from  their  functions;  acting  thus  as  a 
high  tribunal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
order  of  judicature. 

The  minister  bearine  the  title  of  <'  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  and  Minister  of  Justice/*  may  be  compared  to 
the  Chancellor  of  England,  though  his  patronage  is 
much  less  extenuve,  and  his  functions  much  more 
suitable  to  the  station  of  minister.  He  rarely  acts 
as  a  judge,  but  exercises  a  ^neral  superintendence 
over  the  judicial  body.  He  is  the  medium  between 
the  king  and  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  aune  way 
as  the  minister  of  the  home  department  is  in  regard 
to  the  civil  authorities.  The  expences  of  the  judicial 
body  fall  under  his  cognizance.  The  procureuri  g(m 
neraux  and  procureurs  du  roi  througnout  the  king- 
dom address  their  correspondence  to  him,  and  it  is 
his  province  to  report  to  the  king  on  the  alleviation 
of  punishment ;  on  pardons ;  in  short,  on  all  disputed 
points,  whether  of  legislation  or  administration. 

Juries  were  introduced  into  France  in  1791,  and 
confined  from  the  beginning  to  criminal  trials ;  nor 
does  there  seem  any  wish  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
to  civil  suits.  During  several  years,  there  were  in 
France  grand  juries  constituted  as  in  England; 
but  under  Bonaparte  their  functions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cours  RoyaUs,  on  the  plea  that  none 
but  judges  could  be  made  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  bringing  to  trial  and  bringing  to 
punishment;  and  that  the  consequence  frequently 
was  a  discharge,  when  a  true  bill  ought  to  have  been 
found.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  questioned,  whether  the 
institution  of  juries  is  advisable  in  a  nation,  of  which 
the  mass  is  still  strongly  tinctured  with  the  credulity 
engendered  by  blind  submission  to  an  absolute  go- 
vernment. That  the  French  can  supply  special  juiy- 
men  of  judgment  and  discrimination,  must  be  admit- 
ted by  all  who  know  how  eminent  are  many  of  their 
men  of  business;  but  by  their  common  juries,  the  na- 
ture of  evidence  is  as  yet  little  understood ;  and  con- 
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siderable  experience  will  be  necessary  to  form  to  the  Adaunittzi. 
habit  of  deliberate  reflection  individuals  so  much  more  f^^ 
open  to  impressions  of  feeling  than  of  reasoning.  A-  .^^^^ 
droit  pleaders  have  been  known  to  obtain  very  unex- 
pected acquittals ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the 
charges  against  French  juries  turn  on  their  bias  to  cle- 
mency ;  none  on  a  leaning  towards  the  prosecutor, 
whatever  may  be  his  wesuth  or  rank.  The  very  nu- 
merous party,  called  Lf6^attjr,  maintain,  that  practice 
only  is  wanting  to  qualify  their  countrymen  to  act  on 
juries.  They  demand,  therefore,  the  restoration  of 
grand  juries,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  executive 
power,  from  interference  with  the  election  of  com- 
mon juries,  or  with  the  appointment  ofjuges  de  paix^ 
mayors,  or  other  local  magistrates.  These  encroach- 
ments on  popular  rights  all  owe  their  origin  to  Bona- 
parte ;  but  they  are  too  convenient  for  the  executive 
power  to  be  readily  relinquished  by  his  successors. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements  made  by  the  French  PmntScate 
National  Assembly  was  of  the  nature  which  now  en-^^^^™^^^ 
gages  the  deliberation  of  our  own  Parliament — age-,n^t. 
neral  mitigation  of  the  penal  code,  or  rather  the  sub- 
stitution of  punishments  likely  to  be  enforced  for 
others  of  such  severity,  as  in  general  to  put  their  ap- 
plication out  of  the  question.     Stealing  privately  m 
a  dwelling-house  was  formerly  punishable  in  France 
by  the  rack  and  death— an  extreme  which  prevented 
respectable  persons  from  bringing  delinquents  before 
a  court,  and  tended,  of  course,  to  give  frequency  to 
the  ofiience.    Of  the  state  of  crime  in  France,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  punishments,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  return  made  to  the  long 
by  the  minister  of  justice: 


Individuak  tried,        • 

Condemned, 

Acquitted, 

Of  these  the  Crimes  or  Qffences  were. 

Against  the  sUte, 
■  ■  ■  ■  —  the  person, 
-^— — .  the  property* 

Sentences^ 

Death, 

Compulsory  labour  for  life, 

Transportation, 

Compulsory  l^our  for  a  term  of 
months  or  years, 

Compulsory  labour,  and  to  be  brand- 
ed, .  . 

Solitary  confinement. 

Pillory, 

Banishment,     .       .  .  •  ^ 

Degradation  from  the  rank  of  citizen, 

Imprisonment  and  fine, 


lo  1817. 

14,146 
9,431 
4,715 


488 
1,638 
7,086 

558 

511 

52 


In  1818. 

9,7ffl 
6,712 
3,010 

166 
1,862 
5,547 

324 

393 

6 


2.645      1,992 


.   172 

2,774 

4 

12 

2 

♦2,629 


184 

2,116 

1 

2 

5 

1,619 


Has  the  new  French  code,  it  may  be  asked,  ful- 
filled  the  public  expectation ;  and  has  it  enabled  the 
courto  of  justice  to  dispense  with  a  reference  to  the 
old  unwieldy  body  of  law?     In  general,  it  has ;  the 


*  The  year  1817  was  one  of  great  distress  among  the  lower  orders,  as  well  from  want  of  work,  as  from 
the  high  price  of.  provisions. 
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Historical  exceptions  arisiDg  from  obicurity  or  deficiency  in  the 
^^  ^  provisions  of  the  code,  being  as  yet  neither  frequent 
^^^J^^  nor  important*  But  the  old  laws  regulate  all  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  transactions  passed,  or  out  of 
rights  acquired,  prior  to  1803  ana  ISCH*,  the  date  of 
promulgating  the  code,  as  the  latter  has  no  retroac- 
tive operation*  The  law  students  in  France  thus  re- 
gard the  code  as  the  sole  authority.  They,  however, 
still  read  the  more  celebrated  writers  on  law  prior  to 
the  Revolution ;  but  they  do  so  for  the  sake  of  col- 
lateral illustration,  in  the  same  way  as  they  study  the 
Roman  law. 

There  still  exists  in  France  the  singular  practice 
of  parties  engaged  in  a  law-suit  visiting  the  judges 
in  private ;  a  practice  originating  in  an  age  when 
suitors  thought  a  personal  interview  the  only  effec* 
tual  mode  of  explaining  their  case,  and  continued  in 
more  enlightened  times  from  that  over  complaisance 
which  is  the  ground-work  of  several  of  the  defects 
of  the  national  character.  Such  interviews  are  lit- 
tle else  than  an  exchange  of  compliments,  nor  have 
the  judges,  either  before  or  since  the  Revolution, 
been  cl^rged  with  acting  under  the  influence  of 
Buch  ex  parte  statements. 

The  salaries  of  French  judges  must  appear  insig- 
nificant to  an  English  reader,  but  there  are  in  that 
country  a  number  of  men  of  small  patrimony  but 
good  education,  who  have  no  idea  of  trade  or  of  ac- 
tive pursuits  in  private  life,  while  they  attach  much 
importance  to  government  employment;  moreover, 
the  functions  of  judges,  and  in  general  of  public  oiB- 
cersin  France,  engross  much  less  time  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  law  shrle  of  the  French  is  much  more  brief 
than  ours ;  their  deeds,  such  as  leases,  mortgages, 
sales,  being  generally  contained  in  very  few  pages, 
and  free  from  obscure  or  antiquated  phraseology. 

XV.  Historical  sketch  of  latb  bvents. 

It  remains  to  conclude  this  article  by  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  have  oc- 
curred in  France  since  the  peace  of  Presburg  in 
1805,  till  which  period  the  history  is  brought  down 
in  the  Enc^dopadia, 

The  peace  of  Presburg,  concluded  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Austerlitz,  bore  an  appearance  of  moderation 
on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  which  was  soon  contra- 
dicted by  the  proceedings  of  the  ensuing  year,-— 
the  conferring  the  title  of  King,  with  augmented 
territories,  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg;  the  change  of  government  in  Holland 
from  the  republican  to  the  royal  form,  and  giving 
Jitte 5,1800. the  crown  to  Louis  Bonaparte;  but  more  from  the 
Ai^.  6,  ^  forced  d>dication  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  Austria, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  French  power  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Bona- 
parte having  taken  occasion,  in  an  address  to  the 
senate,  to  profess  a  disposition  for  peace  with  Eng^ 
land,  and  a  communication  to  that  efiect  having 
been  made  by  Tallejrrand  to  Mr  Fox,  Uie  result 
was  a  negotiation  at  Paris;  conducted  at  first  by 
Lord  Yarmouth,  and  in  its  more  advanced  stage  by 
Lord  Lauderdale.  At  one  Ume  the  French  govern- 
ment evinced  a  considerable  disposition  to  concede. 


offering  to  sanction  our  keeping  both  Malta  and  the  Historical 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  such  offers  were  probably  ^^^^  ®^ 
suggested  by  the  hope  of  adding  Sicily  to  their  Italian  ^-t!!^' 
acquisitions ;  and  that  they  were  not  made  in  the  ^ 
spirit  of  peace  was  apparent  from  the  conduct  pur« 
sued  at  the  time  by  Bonaparte  towards  Prussia. 
The  treaty  between  that  power  and  Russia,  con- 
cluded shortly  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fur- 
nished him  with  grounds  of  complaint,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation that  ensued  was  conducted  on  his  part 
with  the  artful  view  of  engaging  Prussia  in  a  war 
apparently  by  its  own  act.  The  Prussians,  in- 
flated by  recollections  of  a  past  age,  and  embold- 
ened by  an  affected  dread  on  the  part  of  Bona- 
parte, took  the  field,  occupied  an  advanced  position 
m  Saxony,  and  allowed  their  calculating  adversary 
to  gain  the  flank  and  even  the  rear  of  their  army ; 
after  which  the  loss  of  a  battle  could  not  fail  to  cut 
them  off  from  Bedin,  and  lead  to  the  surrender,  one 
by  one,  of  almost  every  corps  in  their  army.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  disastrous  day  of  Jena ;  the  ca- 
pital was  occupied,  and  fortresses,  like  Magdeburg 
and  Custrin,  which,  if  prepared,  would  have  made  a 
long  resistance,  were  surrendered  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  French  now  advanced  into  Poland,  where,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  first  conflicts  took  place 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  Russians, — and  where.  Dee.  28, 
at  Pultosk,  Golymin,  and  still  more  at  Eylau,  J*^ 
these  rude  antagonisU  Uught  him  that  audacity  ^^^'^«^^'' 
and  celerity  are  not  always  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. At  last,  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and 
on  the  season  becoming  more  favourable  for  roili- 
tarv  movements,  Bonaparte  acouired  a  superiority, 
defeated  the  Russians  at  Friedland,  and  following  June  14,— 
them  with  a  great  force,  found  means,  partly  by  in- 
trigue, partly  by  intimidation,  to  dispose  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  to  a  peace,  concluded  at  Tilsit  on 
7th  July.  This  treaty,  while  it  restored  to  Prussia 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  her  territories,  left  her 
in  the  dependence  of  Bonaparte,  who  seeing  him- 
self master  not  only  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  but  of  the  half  of  Germanv,  determined  to 
carry  into  execution  a  long  meditated  project  on 
Spain.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Bayonne,  in-  April  1008. 
veigled  the  royal  family  into  that  town,  extorted 
from  them  a  surrender  of  thehr  rights,  and  con- 
ferred on  his  brother  Joseph  a  crown  which  he  des- 
tined at  no  distant  period  for  himself.  This  was  a 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  career  of  Bonaparte;-— the 
first  in  which  he  openly  cast  aside  the  veil,  and  al- 
lowed the  world  at  large  to  obtain  an  undisguised 
view  of  his  character  and  projects. 

The  Spaniards  acted  with  unexpected  courage ; 
and  takmg  up  anns,  succeeded  in  compelling 
the  surrender  of  a  considerable  corps  of  French  July  90,  — 
under  Dupont,  and  the  evacuation  of  Madrid 
by  the  intruded  monarch.  All  Europe,  and  no 
country  more  than  France,  exclaimed  against  this 
flagitious  aggression.  Of  redeeming  his  diaracter, 
by  a  return  to  equity,  he  seems  never  to  have 
dreamt ;  but  he  discovered  infinite  activity  and  skill 
in  amusing  his  subjects,  deceiving  foreign  courts,  and 
enforcing  the  execution  of  his  projecU  by  military 
combinations.  He  occupied  the  Parisians  by  f^tes, 
professed  anew  a  disposition  to  peace,  arranged  with 
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the  Emperor  of  Russia  an  interyievr  at  Erfiirth,  drew 
closer  the  bonds  of  alliance  with  that  monarch, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  remove  a  large  portion  of 
his  armed  force  from  Germany  into  Spain.  When 
collected  there,  and  in  readiness  to  act,  he  left  Paris, 
travelled  rapidly  to  his  army,  scattered  his  ill-discipli- 
ned opponents,  entered  Madrid,  and  even  tried  to  o- 
vertake  our  army  under  Sir  John  Moore;  but  found  it 
expedient  to  return  to  Paris,  and  prepare  the  forces  of 
France  and  her  German  allies  to  meet  a  threatened 
attack  from  Austria.  This  new  war,  begun  in  April 
1809,  took,  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl 
a  favourable  turn  to  the  French,  who  marched  for- 
ward to  Vienna,  and,  though  foiled  with  great  loss  in 
May2I, 22.. the  dreadful  battle  of  Aspern,  reasserted  their  su- 
July  6.  i—  periority  at  Wagram,  and  compelled  Austria  to  a 
October  14.  peace,  accompanied  by  considerable  cessions ;  but 
still  deemed  indicative  of  moderation  on  the  part  of 
Bonaparte,  until  subsequent  events  discovered,  that 
the  promised  hand  of  a  young  princess  had  effect- 
ed the  preservation  of  some  valuable  provinces. 
The  same  summer  witnessed  the  failure  of  our  expe- 
dition to  the  Scheldt,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  drive  the  French  from  Madrid ;  so  that  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
consolidated,  and  the  annexation  of  Holland  to 
France  took  place  without  opposition. 

It  remained  now  only  to  expel  our  troops  from 
Portugal,  a  task  committed  to  &f  assena,  at  the  head 
of  a  veteran  army,  which  crossed  the  frontier  in  Sep- 
tember, and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom,  but  soon  received  a  proof  of  the  firmness  of 
our  battalions  at  Busaco.  Superiority  of  force  en- 
abled the  French  to  march  forward,  but  the  lesson 
they  had  received  deterred  their  general  from  an  at' 
tack  on  our  lines  at  Torres  Vedras ;  and  Europe  saw 
with  surprise  month  after  month  passed  in  inaction 
by  bands  hitherto  only  accustomed  to  advance  and 
conquer.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  March  (1811 ), 
the  want  of  provisions  compelled  them  to  retreat  to 
the  Spanish  frontier;  and  though  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  Badajoz,  Al- 
buera,  Cadiz,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  were  of  varied 
success,  our  troops  maintained  a  high  reputation, 
and  the  French  made  little  progress  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  peninsula. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  now  attracted  to 
a  growing  rupture  between  France  and  Russia ;  and 
Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been  deterred  only  by 
the  lapse  of  the  summer  months,  from  attempting, 
In  1811,  that  plan  which  was  put  into  execution, 
with  so  preponderating  a  force,  and  such  proba- 
bilities of  success,  in  1812.     Secure  of  Austria  by 
alliance,  and  master  of  Italy,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bava* 
Ha,  and  Wirtemberg,  he  directed  against  Russia  a 
host  which  appeared  irresistible,  and  which,  in  fact, 
could  be  opposed  only  by  one  course, — that  of  eva- 
cuating province  afler  province,  removing  or  destroy- 
ing the  magazines,  and  obliging  the  enemy  to  con- 
tend with  all  the  physical  disadvantages  of  a  thinly 
peopled  country.     Such,  accordingly,  was  the  po- 
licy of  the  Russians.      The  battle  of  Borodino, 
hazarded  without  much  advantage  of  position,  seem- 
ed   a   momentary    departure   from    their  cautious 
course;  but  it  was  soon  resumed^  their  army  re- 
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tiring  to.  the  south  of  Moscow,  avoiding  farther  Historieii 
fighting,  and  annoying  their  opponents  chiefly  by  s'^b  ^ 
the  destruction  of  supplies.  Bonaparte,  always  san-  ^'^^^ 
guine,  delayed  commencing  his  retreat  until  the  «Oth  **^'*^'^^^ 
October,  and  had  not  proceeded  above  a  fortnight 
on  his  marchj  when  the  inclemency  of  the  season , 
and  deficiency  of  provisions,  began  to  prove  fatal^ 
first  to  his  horses  and  soon  after  to  his  soldiers.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  French,  with  a  march  of 
more  than  400  miles  before  them.  The  Russians 
and  Cossacks,  without  venturing  on  close  action, 
found  means  to  annoy  tli^m  exceedingly ;  and,  by  a 
rare  coincidence,  a  Russian  army  advancing  north- 
ward from  Turkey,  was  enabled  to  reach  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  French.  The  latter^  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops,  were  still  able  to  force  their  way,  but 
the  intensity  of  the  cold,  and  the  continued  deficien- 
cy of  provisions,  led  to  an  increasing  and  rapid  re- 
duction of  their  numbers.  Their  total  loss,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  campaign,  amounted  to 
SOO,000  men ;  a  calamity  which  encouraged  Prussia 
at  once  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  Austria  to  pre- 
pare the  means  of  taking  a  less  eag^Hbut  more  de« 
cisive  part  in  the  contest. 

In  France  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  was 
concealed ;  but  even  had  it  been  known,  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken 
by  popular  murmurs.    The  whole  frame  of  admi- 
nistration, from  the  senate  to  tlie  municipal  coun- 
cils, was  devoted  to  him,  and  a  levy  of  ^^50,000 
men  was  forthwith  ordered.      With  part  of  these,  jan.  ii, 
and  with  a  part  also  of  his   remaimng  veterans,  1813. 
he  again  took  the  field  in  Germany,  met  the  ad- 
vancing Russians  and  Prussians,  and  gained,  at  Lut- 
zen  on  the  2d,  and  at  Bautzen  on  21st  May,  suc- 
cesses, which,  without   equalling   the    victories  of 
his  better  day»,  taiight  his  opponents  the  neces- 
sity of  caution,  and  disposed  them  to  a  more  cor- 
dial co-operation.      After  an  armistice  from  June 
to  August,  passed,  however,  in  the  most  active  pre- 
parations, operations  recommenced,  and  the  French 
were  evidently  overmatched  in  force.     On  one  oc- 
casion they  foiled  at  Dresden,  by  a  prompt  concentra- 
tion, a  bold  attempt  of  the  allies;  but  in  every  other  di- 
rection, whether  in  Silesia,  inLusatia,  or,  subsequent- 
ly, in  the  heart  of  Saxony,  they  felt  their  inferiority  to 
their  more  numerous  opponents.  Finally,  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  decided  the  independence  of  Germany,  and  Oct  la 
the  retreat  of  the  French  to  the  Rhine.  On  the  side  of 
Spain  similar  disasters  had  been  experienced ;  tlie 
force  hostile  to  France  was  then  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  leader,  and  triumphed  in  repeated  actions, 
first  at  Vittoria,  on  21st  June,  and  afterwards  near 
Pampeluna,  in  the  end  of  July ;  advancing,  in  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  to  the  frontier  of  France. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  afiairs  in  the  beginning 
of  1814.  Bonaparte  seemed  at  last  to  lower  his 
tone,  sending  back  Ferdinand  to  Spain,  making  a 
pacific  overture  to  the  allies,  and  attempting  to  a- 
waken  the  sympathy  of  his  French  subjects.  New 
taxes  and  new  levies  were  ordered  by  his  subser- 
vient senate ;  but  the  time  to  discipline  the  latter  was 
not  given  him  by  his  opponents.  The  campaign 
opened  with  the  invasion  of  France, .  in  the  sou&- 
west,  by  the  British,  and  a  far  more  extensive  inva- 
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Historical  Bion  on  the  north*east  by  the  Russians,  Austrians, 
Sketch  of  und  Prussians.  Our  troops,  acting  in  concert,  and 
on  a  matured  p!an,  met  with  no  reverse  of  fortune. 
Our  allies,  less  cautious,  obtained,  at  first,  some  suc- 
cesses, but  were  taught  at  Montmiril  and  Montereau 
that  Bonaparte,  if  reduced  in  means,  was  still  for^ 
midable  in  the  resources  of  his  genius.  At  last,  his 
too  adventurous  project  of  throwing  himself  in  their 
Match  31.  rear,  enabled  them*  to  march  to  Paris,  to  enter  that 
capital  with  little  resistance,  and  to  accomplish  a 
complete  change  in  the  government  of  France. 

The  capture  of  Paris,  the  recal  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  cession  of  Flanders,  were  events  little  ex- 
pected by  the  French  nation,  who  had  been  kept 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  overwhelming  force 
of  the  allies,  and  the  weakness  of  their  own  army. 
These  humiliations,  and  a  dread  of  the  revival  of 
the  influence  of  the  noUetse  and  clergy,  with 
all  the  ancient  abuses,  created  a  great  degree  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  In  so  divided  a 
country,  Bonaparte  was  aware  that  he  could  not 
encounter  much  opposition,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  military,  still  expressed  with  all  the  frankness 
natural  to  their  profession,  justified  him  in  anticipa- 
ting a  welcome  from  every  detachment  that  should 
be  sent  to  oppose  him.  Such,  and  not  a  recal  by 
any  party,  were  the  motives  of  his  most  unexpect- 
ed return,  and  the  causes  of  his  success.  No  one  can 
form  a  judgment  of  the  sudden  defection  that  took 
place,  unless  he  knows  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  French  soldiers  to  a  successful  chief,  and  the  art 
with  which  Bonaparte  had  concentrated  their  aflSsc- 
tions  on  himself  to  the  exclusion  even  of  his  marshals. 
A  general  dread  of  a  civil  war  pervaded  the  revolu- 
tionists themselves  till  he  reached  Paris,  and  placed 
himself,  unopposed,  at  the  helm  of  affiurs.  The  pro- 
▼inces  followed  the  example  of  the  capital  The 
country  at  large  was  tranquil,  but  the  note  of  war  was 
soon  sounded,  first  on  the  ride  of  La  Vend^,  and 
ere  long  on  that  of  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  force  with 
which  Bonaparte  advanced  (about  100,000  men) 
was  at  first  successful  by  ita  rapidity  and  concentnu 
tion ;  but  it  was  found  wholly  unequal  to  the  execu* 
tioD  of  his  daring  plana  when  divided^  and  opposed 
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with  firmness  and  judgment.    It  was  beaten,  routed,   ^***?|^ 
dispersed ;  and,  on  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  the  ^^j^^^ygnj, 
assembled  representatives,  who  had  acted  from  the         Jj 
outset  with  a  degree  of  independence,  wholly  op-      Friai. 
posite  to  the  conduct  of  the  senate  of  former  years,  v^■^/'^^ 
required  his  immediate  abdication. 

Louis  now  re-entered  his  capital  for  the  second  July  8, 
time.  His  language  was  firm  but  moderate.  The^^^*^ 
highest  place  in  his  ministry  entrusted  first  to  Tal- 
leyrand, was  soon  after  conferred  on  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu.  Instructions  being  given  for  a  new  par- 
liament, the  elections  took  place  under  an  impres- 
sion of  general  animosity  towards  the  revolutio*  ists 
as  instrumental  to  the  late  disasters,  and  produced 
the  return  of  a  chamber  impatient  for  vindictive 
measures.  Party  spirit  run  extremely  high,  and  the 
majority  of  the  chamber  pressed  many  measures  at 
variance  with  the  moderate  views  of  the  King,  who 
at  last,  on  5th  September  1816,  took  the  decisive 
step  of  dissolving  this  parliament,  and  of  enabling 
his  people  to  mi£e  a  second  election  under  calmer 
feelings.  From  this  time  forward  the  King  was 
highly  popular  with  the  lUferaux,  and  the  ultra-royal- 
ista  postploned  their  hopes  of  ascendancy  to  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  sovereign. 

The  years  1817  and  1818  were  occupied  chiefly 
with  financial  discussions,  with  new-modelling  the 
army,  and  with  obtaining,  at  first  a  reduction,  and 
eventually  a  removal,  of  tJie  allied  army  from  the  November 
French  territory.     The  Duke    of  Richelieu  now^®!®- 
thought  he  might  urge  a  modification  of  the  elec- 
tion law.    The  majority  of  the  peers  were  known    ^ 
to  favour  this  course,  but  Louis  thought  different- 
ly, and,  parting  with  his  minister,  continued  to  act 
under  the  counsels  of  Decazes,  until  the  threatened  December 
ascendancy  of  the  liberaux  induced  him  to  accede  ^818. 
to  the  proposed  change;  to  recal  the  Duke  of  Ri-Pebruaiy 
chelieu  to  his  councils;  to  sanction  certain  restric- 1^0. 
tions  on  the  language  of  newspapers ;  and,  by  a 
law  sur  la  liberti  indixfidueUe^  to  give  his  ministers  a 
power  similar  to  that  which  Uie  government  acquires  Apnl  1820. 
m  England  by  the  suspension  of  the  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus. 

(d.  d.) 


FRISI  (Paui.),  a  profound  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Milan  the  18th  April  1728 ; 
hia  family  had  formerly  emigrated  from  Strasburg, 
and  was  established  at  Milan  in  an  humble  station  of 
life. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  into  the  convent 
of  the  Barnabite  frian,  or  of  the  congregation  of  St 
Paul,  where  his  studies  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
attainment  of  some  knowledge  of  geography  firom 
the  contemplation  of  the  old  maps  that  were  pasted 
on  the  walla  of  the  galleries;  he  soon  acquired, 
however,  a  taste  for  geometry,  and  made  consider- 
able progress  in  it  without  an  instructor.  He  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Pavia,  to  go  through  a 
course  of  divinity,  and  he  did  not  neglect  the  op- 
portunity of  applying  with  increased  diUsence  to  the 
mathematics,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Olive* 
tano.'  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Lodi,  in  order 


to  give  lectures  there  on  philosophy;  and  he  soon 
i^r  distinguished  himself  by  wntine  a  most  able 
Essay  on  the  F^re  of  the  Earth,  which,  however, 
he  had  not  the  means  of  printing,  as  his  brethren 
were  unwilling  to  assist  him,  until  he  found  a  patron 
for  his  publication  in  the  Count  de  Silva,  who  un- 
dertook to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  impression.  The 
credit  which  he  acquired  Induced  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  follow  his  example,  and  the 
convent  of  the  Bwmabites  at  Milan  soon  began  to 
be  converted  into  a  nuraory  of  mathematics.  His  re- 
putation procured  him  also,  from  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  appointment  of  Professor  of  PhUosophy  in 
the  College  of  Casale:  here,  however,  he  thought 
the  conduct  of  his  superiors  unjust  and  tyrannical, 
and  they  were  also  dissatisfled  with  him  on  account 
of  his  great  intimacv  with  Radicati,  whose  opinions 
were  rather  more  liberal  than  they  thought  it  pru- 
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Frisi.      dent  to  tolerate.    This  friendship  wu,  however,  so 
far  of  advaDtage  to  Frisi^  as  it  tended  to  improve 
his  taste  in  modem  literature ;  but  it  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  ef  bis  being  removed  to  Novara,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  preacher. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  nominated  a  correspond* 
ent  of  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1753, 
and  received  similar  honours  from  other  scientific 
bodies.    Soon  after  this  he  was  recalled  to  Milan^ 
and  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  great  Bar- 
nabite  college  of  St  Alexander  m  that  city.    His 
dissertation  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  was  very 
acriiaoDiously  attacked  by  a  vouns  Jesuit,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  being  improperly  led  away  by  English 
and  French  innovations,  but  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
repel  so  unfounded  a  charge.    From  this  time  he 
entertained  much  ill  humour  against  the  Jesuits  in 
general,  and  had  written  a  work  to  depreciate  the 
order,  but  he  was  advised  by  his  second  brother  to 
suppress  it.    He  became,  however,  more  and  more 
connected  with  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  and, 
among  them  with  D'Alembert,  Condorcetj  and  the 
ether  Encyclop^distes.    He  had  before  this  time 
declared  himself,  in  his  lectures,  an  enemy  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  Italians  respecting  magic  and 
witchcraft,  though  he  felt  himself  in  some  danger  of 
the  animadversions  of  the  Inquisition.      He  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  best  societies 
in  Milan,  and  even  more  than  was  thought  consist- 
ent  with  his  religious  character;  but  he  was  in  some 
measure  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  his  or« 
der,  by  his  appointment,  in  17^6,  to  a  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold.    This  situation  he  re- 
tained for  eiffht  years,  enjoying  the  highest  degree 
of  credit,  and  receiving  mark^  attention  from  all 
travellers  of  distinction,  and  saving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  salary,  to  which 
be  added  the  amount  of  some  prizes  which  he  oh- 
tained  from  Berlin  and  Petersburg  in  17d6,  and 
from  Paris  in  1758.    Notwithstanding  his  occupa- 
tions as  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  had  al* 
ways  been  in  the  habit  of  devoting  the  greater  part 
of  his  attention  to  the  mathematical  sciences.    In 
1757  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Imperial  Aca* 
demy  of  Petersburg,  and  a  foreign  member  ^f  the 
Royal  Society  of  London;  in  1758,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin ;  in  1766,  of  that  of  Stock- 
holm; and  in  1770,  of  the  Academies  of  Copen- 
hagen and  of  Berne.    The  Archduke  Joseoh  bad 
sent  him,  in  1759,  a  collar  with  a  gold  medal,  and 
he  received  similar  marks  of  distinction  from  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark.    He  was  also  libe- 
rally rewarded  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.  for  his  ser* 
vices  in  arranging  a  dispute  between  the  people  of 
Ferrara  and  of  Bologna  on  the  subject  of  rivers  and 
torrents,  wbidi  had  been  referred  to  him  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  tour  that  he  made  to  Naples  and  to 
Rome  in  176O.    The  Senate  of  Venice  also  made 
him  a  proper  acknowledgment  for  the  assistance  he 
gave  to  the  commissioners  whom  they  had  appoint- 
ed to  control  the  ravages  of  the  Brenta.    The  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  settled  on  him  a  pension  of 
100  sequins,  or  L.  SOf  a  year.     He  was  recalled  to 
Mihui  m  1764,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
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Palatine  schools,  with  appointments  equal  to  those 
which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Pisa,  and  with  the  addition- 
al advantage  of  living  near  his  family,  and  being  ena- 
bled to  promote  their  interests.    He  was  at  various 
times  much  engaged  in  the  decision  of  controversies 
respecting  canals  and  rivers,  and  obtained  much  cre- 
dit for  his  skill  and  ingenuity,  though  the  peculiarities 
of  his  temper  tended  somewhat  to  increase  the  number 
of  enemies,  which  might  possibly  have  been  unavoid- 
able.   Among  other  controversies,  he  was  engaeed 
in  a  dispute  respecting  the  propriety  of  adding  a  high 
pinnacle  to  the  dome  of  the  church  at  Milan,  which 
has  since  been  raised  in  opposition  to  his  opinion. 
In  1766,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  France  and 
England,  and  his  celebrity  everywhere  procured  him 
the  most  flattering  attentions.    At  Paris  a  very  libe- 
ral proposal  was  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Lisbon, 
but  he  preferred  returning  to  his  own  country.    In 
1768  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  was  consulted  by 
the  government  there  upon  some  important  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  policy,  in  which  his  advice  was 
adopted.     He  remained  but  little  longer  in  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Alexander,  and  Pope  Pius  VI.  liberated 
him  entirely  from  subjection  to  the  superiors  of  his 
order,  and  allowed  him  to  wear  the  habit  of  a  secu- 
lar priest.    As  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press^  he 
had  incautiously  been  accessory  to  the  publication 
of  the  Lantema  Curiosa,  the  work  of  a  Coffee* 
house  Club  in  Milan,  which  gave  great  oflence  to 
the  government ;  and  he  afterwards  still  more  im- 
prudently undertook  to  defend  it.    This  circum- 
stance occasioned  his  removal  from  Milan  for  a  time, 
but  he  was  recalled  in  1777*  and  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  a  school  of  architecture.    He  was  active 
in  introducing  the  employment  of  conductors  for  se- 
curity against  lightning,  and  had  one  fixed  for  an 
example  on  the  Repository  of  the  Public  Archives ; 
he  was  equally  zealous  on  every  other  occasion  in 
the  dissemination  of  useful  novelties  among  his  coun- 
trymen.   In  1778,  he  made  a  tour  into  Switzerland, 
and  his  observations  there  gave  rise  to  his  specula- 
tions on  subterraneous  rivers.     He  enjoyea  unin- 
terrupted health  until  the  age  of  forty-eight,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hsemorrhoidal  affection,  end- 
ing in  an  abscess,  which,  eight  years  afterwards,  re- 
quired the  performance  of  an  operation ;  this  was 
unfortunately  succeeded  by  a  fatal  mortification,  and 
he  died  the  29d  November  1784,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Parisian  Academy,  an 
honour  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  preference  of 
J.  A.  Euler,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  vacancy,  to 
the  no  small  mortification  of  his  vanity.   He  had  very 
lately  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Haer- 
lem,  for  his  Memoir  on  the  Inequality  of  the  SateU 
liiet  qf  Jupiter.    He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Alexander,  and  a  medallion  with  his  portrait  was 
placed  over  his  tomb  by  his  brethren  the  Bamabites. 
He  had  four  brothers,  Antony,  a  physician,  botanist, 
and  chemist;  Antony  Francis,  an  ecclesiastic,  au- 
thor of  some  antiquarian  researches  of  merit ;  Louis, 
a  canon  of  St  Ambrose,  a  learned  theologian  and 
mechanician ;  and  Philip,  a  lawyer,  author  of  a  dis- 
sertation, De  imperio  etjuritdictione* 
The  works  of  Father  Paul  FHsi  are»  1.  Disfuiii* 
10 
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Prisi.  iio  matkemalica  in  causam  ^gurae  terrae.  Milan, 
^"N'^^'  1751 ;  demonstrating,  more  completely  than  New- 
ton had  done,  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth.  S. 
Estraito  della  storialitteraria  (t Italia.  Milan,  1753; 
an  answer  to  a  review.  S.  Saggio  della  morale  jUo' 
tqfia.  Lugano,  1755.  4.  Nova  eleciricitatis  theoria, 
Milan,  1755  :  seems  to  be  the  same  with  a  disserta- 
tion De  existentia  et  motu  telheris,  seu  de  theoria 
eleciricitatis  ignis  ei  lucis,  printed  with  J,  A.  Euler's 
I^isquUitio  de  causa  pkysica  eleciricitatis  praemio  cO" 
ronata*  1755.  4to,  Petersburg.  This  dissertation 
shows  some  ingenuity,  but  is  by  no  means  establish- 
ed on  firm  foundations.  Among  some  other  fanci- 
ful hypotheses,  it  suggests  that  light  is  probably  an 
iiDpulse  transmitted  by  an  elastic  medium,  but  not 
of  an  uhdulatory  nature.  Both  these  essays  seem 
to  have  been  republished  at  Lucca  with  another  by 
Resaud,  under  the  title  o£  Dissertationes  selectae  quae 
ad  L  p.  academiam,  anno  1755,  missae  sunt,  1757* 
5.  De  motu  diurno  terrae.  Pisa,  1758;  a  disserU- 
tion  which  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  in  1756.  6.  Disseriaiiones  variae,  2  vols.  4to, 
Lucca,  1759,  176] ;  the  first  volume  containing  a 

feometrical  solution  of  the  problem  of  Precession  and 
Tutation ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Atmospheres  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  which  obtained  the  prize  at  Paris 
in  1758 ;  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Motion  of  the 
Ether ;  the  second,  a  Treatise  on  the  Inequality  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Planets,  being  an  enlargement  of 
a  prize  dissertation  which  obtained  the  second  pre- 
mium at  Paris  in  176O;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Geo- 
metrical method  of  Fluxions,  and  some  Metaphysi-* 
cal  Meditations.    8.  Piano  de  lavori  per  Uberare 
dalle  acque.  Lucca,  1761 ;  for  the  use  of  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna.    9.  Del 
tnodo  di  regolare  i  Jiumi  e  torrenti.   Lucca,  1762, 
1760,  Flor.  1770,  French,  Paris,  1774;  especially  of 
the  Bolognan  and  Roman  territories;  making  great 
use  of  Guglieimini's  works;  at  the  end  there  is  an 
Elogio  di  Gabriello  Manfiredi.    10.  Praelectib  habita 
Mmdani.    1764.     11.  Saggio  sopra  VarchUectura 
Ootica.  Leghorn,  1766.  12.  Lettre  h  M.D'Alembert. 
Far.  1767.     13.  Elogio  del  Galileo.  Leghorn  and 
Milan,  1775,  French  by  Floncel,  12mo,  Par.  1767; 
an  elegant  specimen  ctf  biography.     14.  On  the  sup* 
posed  inequalities  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and 
moon.  Inst,  Bologn.  Vol.  V.  Op.  p.  11  (1787);  the 
same  volume  conuins  a  Prospectus  of  the  work  on 
the  Laws  of  Gravity,  p.  514.    15.  De  gravitate  uni" 
versalelibri  tres.   4to,   Milan,  1768;  a  work  con- 
sidered as  a  model  of  elegance,  simplicity,  and  fa- 
cility ;  leaving,  however,  the  fact  of  the  moon's  ac- 
celeration still  unexplained,  and  even  stating  doubts 
of  iu  existence.     16.  Delia  maniera  di  preservare 
f;li  edijiti  dal  fdmine.  Milan,  1768;  by  conductors. 
J  7.  De  inequalitate  motus  planetamm,  a  dissertation 
which  obtained  the  second  premium  at  Paris  in  1768. 
18.  Melandritt  Frisiide  theoria  lunae  comnuntarii, 
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Parma,  1769.  19.  Cosmographia  physica  et  mathe* 
matica,  2  vols.  4to,  Milan,  1774, 1775  ;  this  is  Frisi's  ' 
principal  work;  it  contains  the  substance  of  the 
three  books  on  the  laws  of  gravity,  with  additional 
matter ;  it  is  only  superseded  by  the  MScanique  Ci* 
leste  in  point  of  practical  utility,  but  still  retains  the 
advantage  of  more  satisfactory  geometrical  repre* 
sentation,  and  less  unnecessary  complication  in  the 
modes  of  reasoning  employed.  20.  DeU  architectura 
statica  e  idraulica.  Milan,  1777.  21.  ^  letter  to 
Melander  on  the  transit  of  Venus,  Atti  di  Sienna, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  21  (1771);  with  some  illustrations  of 
the  lunar  perturbations.  22.  Geometrical  Problems^ 
lb.  Vol.  V.  p.  27  (1772);  relating  to  intersections 
and  circles.  23.  Elogi  di  Galileo  e  di  Cavalieri. 
Milan,  1778,  Pisa,  1779.  24.  Elozio-  del  Cav.  I. 
Nexvton.  Svo.  Milan,  1778.  25.  £logio  del  Conte 
D.  Silva.  Milan,  1779,  anonymous.  26.  Elogio  di 
Tito  Pomponio  Attico.  Milan,  I78O;  a  compliment 
to  the  Count  de  Firmian.  27.  Opuscoli  Jilosqfici. 
Milan,  1781 ;  denying  the  fancied  mfluence  of  the 
moon  on  the  weather,  which  Toaldo  very  unsuccess* 
fully  attempted  to  assert  in  answer ;  with  disserta* 
dons  on  Conductors,  on  the  effect  of  Oil  on  Water, 
on  the  Heat  of  the  Earth,  and  on  Subterraneous 
Rivers.  28.  On  Isoperimetrical  Maxima  and  Minima. 
Atti  di  Sienna,  Vol.  VL  p.  121  (178n ;  intended 
as  a  simpler  mode  of  obtaining  the  results  than  that 
ofEuler.  29.  A  Collection  of  his  Works,  in  three 
volumes,  was  begun  in  1782,  and  remained  unfinish* 
ed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  first  volume  con- 
tained Algebra  and  Geometry ;  the  second,  Me* 
chanics  and  Hydraulics ;  the  third,  the  Cosmogra- 
phy, SO.  Elogio  di  Maria  Teresa.  Pisa,  1783; 
anonymous.  31.  Lettera  intorno  agli  studj  del  Sign. 
T,  Perelli.  Pisa,  1784.  33.  Elo^  di  UAlembert. 
Milan,  1788;  posthumous.  32.  An  Essay  on  Archee 
and  Dornet,  Atti  della  Society  Patriotica  di  Milano. 
Vol.  I.  1783 ;  correcting  some  statements  of  Coup- 
let and  Belidor. 

He  lefl  several  unpublished  works  in  the  bands  of 
his  two  brothers,  1.  On  the  mediocrity  of  the  Jesu- 
its. 2.  Elements  of  the  Cartesian  algebra.  S»  In- 
stitutions of  mechanics.  4.  Of  the  restoration  of 
the  navigation  between  Milan  and  Pavia.  6.  Insti* 
tutiones  hydrometrica.  6.  Elements  of  hydrody- 
namics. 7.  Elements  of  hydraulics.  8.  Memoirs 
of  his  travels  in  France  and  England.  9.  Lectures 
delivered  at  Pisa.  10.  Praelectiones  de  malis  spiriti- 
bus.     1  J.  Several  miscellaneous  dissertations. 

(Verri  Memorie  del  S.  D.  P.  Frisi,  4.  Milan, 
1787.— Fabbroni  Elogj  d'illustri  Italiani. — Atti  di 
Milano,  Vol.  U. — Chalmers's  Biographical  Diction^ 
ary.  Vol.  XIV.  8.  Lond.  1814.~Aikin'8  General 
Biography,  Vol.  X.  4.  Lond.  1815. — ^Guillon  iu 
Biographic  Universelle,  Vol.  XVII.  6.  Par.  L816.) 
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FUNDING  SYSTEM. 


Funding  U  Ni>^R  this  head  we  propose,  first,  to  give  an  ac- 
Syiiem.    cotmt  of  the  ri8e>  progress,  and  modifications  of  the 

^^^/"^  Sinking  Fund,  accompanied  with  some  observations 
as  to  the  probability  of  its  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  it  was  instituted ;  and,  next,  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  providing  for  our  annual  ex- 
penditure both  in  war  and  peace, — an  inquiry  neces- 
sarily involving  the  policy  of  that  System  of  Fijnd- 
INO  of  which  the  Sinking  Fund  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  recommendations  and 
props. 

I.  On  the  subject  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  we  shall 
have  firequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  statemenu  of 
Professor  Hamilton,  in  his  very  valuable  publication, 
entitled,  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Rise  and  Pro* 
grets,  the  Redemption,  and  Present  State  of  the  Na* 
iional  Debt  of  Great  Britain.  "  The  first  plan 
for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  formed  on 
a  regular  system,  and  conducted  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  firmness,"  says  this  able  writer, 
'<  was  that  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  established  in 
1716.  The  author  of  thb  plan  was  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope;  but  as  it  was  adopted  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Robert  Waipole,  it  is  common- 
ly denominated  from  him.  The  taxes  which  had 
before  been  laid  on  for  limited  periods,  being  ren- 
dered perpetual,  and  distributed  among  the  South 
Sea,  Aggregate,  and  General  Funds,  and  the  pro* 
duoe  of  these  funds  being  greater  tlian  the  charges 
upon  them,  the  surpluses,  together  with  such  far- 
ther surpluses  as  might  afterwards  accrue,  were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  being 
appropriated  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt, 
and  expressly  ordained  to  be  applicable  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever.  The  legal  interest  had  been  re- 
duced from  six  to  five  per  cent,  about  two  years  be- 
fore ;  and  as  that  reduction  was  unfiEivourable  to  the 
commercial  state  of  the  country,  government  was 
now  able  to  obtain  the  same  reduction  on  the  inte- 
rest  of  the  public  debt,  and  apply  the  savings  in  aid 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  1727,  a  further  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  from  five  to  four 
per  cent,  was  obtained,  by  which  nearly  L.  400,000 
was  added  to  the  sinking  fund.  And,  in  the  year 
1749,  the  interest  of  part  of  the  debt  was  again  re- 
duced to  Si  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  and  to  S  per 
cent,  thereafter ;  and,  in  1 750,  the  interest  of  the 
remainder  was  reduced  to  3\  percent,  for  five  years, 
and  to  3  per  cent,  thereafter,  by  which  a  further 
saving  of  about  L.  600,000  was  added  to  the  sinking 
fund." 

This  sinking  fund  was  for  some  time  regularly  ap- 
plied to  the  discharge  of  debt.  The  sums  applied, 
from  1716  to  1728,  amounted  to  L.  6,648,000,  be- 
ing nearly  equal  to  the  additional  debt  contracted 
in  that  time.  From  1728  to  173S,  L.  5,000,000 
more  were  paid.  The  interest  of  several  loans,  con^ 
tracted  between  1727  and  1732^  was  charged  upon 


surplus  duties,  which,  according  to  the  original  plan,  Fnndiag 
ought  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  sinking  SjstoD. 
fund.  -^^^^ 

"  Soon  atler,  the  principle  of  preserving  the 
sinking  fund  inviolable  was  abandoned.  In  1733, 
L.  500,000  was  taken  from  that  fund,  and  applied  to 
the  services  of  the  year."—"  In  1734,  L.  1,200,000 
was  taken  from  the  sinking  fund  for  current  services; 
and,  in  1735,  it  was  anticipated  and  mortgaged." 
The  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  its  commence^ 
ment  in  I717,  was  L.  323,437.  In  1776,  it  was  at 
its  highest  amount,  being  then  L.3,l66,517;  in  1780, 
it  had  sunk  to  L.  2,403,017. 

'^  The  sinking  fund  would  have  risen  higberj  had 
it  not  been  depressed,  especially  in  the  latter  period, 
by  various  encroachments.  It  was  charged  with  the 
interest  of  several  loans,  fur  which  no  provision  was 
made ;  and,  in  1772,  it  was  charged  with  an  annuity 
of  L.  100,000,  granted  in  addition  to  the  civil  list. 
During  the  three  wars  which  were  waged  while  it 
subsisted,  the  whole  of  its  produce  was  applied  to 
the  expence  of  the  war ;  and  even  in  time  of  peace, 
large  sums  were  abstracted  from  it  for  current  ser- 
vices. According  to  Dr  Price,  the  amount  of  pub* 
lie  debt  paid  off  by  the  sinking  fund,  since  its  first 
alienation  in  1733,  was  only  three  millions,  paid  off 
in  1736  and  1737 ;  tliree  millions  in  the  peace  be- 
tween 1748  and  1756;  two  millions  and  a  half  in 
the  peace  between  1763  and  1775  ;  in  all,  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half. 

**  The  additional  debt  discharged  during  these  pe- 
riods of  peace  was  effected,  not  by  the  sinking  fuod, 
but  from  other  sources. 

*'  On  the  whole,  this  fund  did  little  in  time  of 
peace,  and  nothing  in  time  of  war,  to  the  discharge 
of  the  national  debt.  The  purpose  of  its  inviolable 
application  was  abandoned,  and  the  hopes  entertain- 
ed of  its  powerful  efficacy  entirely  disappointed.  At 
this  time,  the  nation  had  no  6ther  free  revenue^  ex- 
cept the  land  and  malt-tax  granted  annually ;  and 
as  the  land-tax  during  peace  was  tlien  granted  at  a 
low  rate,  their  produce  was  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  peace  establishment,  on  the  most  mode- 
rate scale.  This  gave  occasion  to  encroachments  on 
the  sinking  fund.  Had  the  land-tax  been  always 
continued  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  it  would  have  gone 
far  to  keep  the  sinking  fund,  during  peace,  invio- 
late." 

This  fund  terminated  in  1786,  when  Mr  Pitt's 
sinking  fund  was  established. 

To  constitute  this  new  fund,  one  million  per  an- 
num was  appropriated  to  it  by  Parliament,  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  national  debt  then  amounting  to 
L.  238,231,248. 

This  million  was  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
compound  intei*est,  by  the  addition  of  the  dividends 
on  the  stock  which  it  purchased,  till  it  amounted  to 
four  millions,  from  which  time  it  was  not  further  to 
increase.    The  four  miiUons  were  then  annually  to 
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Funding'    be  invested  in  tbe  public  funds  as  before,  but  the  di- 
System,   ^  ^idends  arising  from  the  stock  purchased  were  no 
''"^^'~^-   longer  to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  invested  in  stock ;  they  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  diminution  of  taxes,  or  to  any  other  ob-i 
ject  that  Parliament  might  direct. 

A  further  addition«to  this  fund  was  proposed  by 
•  Mr  Pitt,  and  readily  adopted^  in  1792i  consisting  of 
a  grant  of  L.  400,000  arising  froin  tbe  surplus  of  the 
revenue^  and  a  further  annual  grant  of  L.  200,000 ; 
but  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  relief  from 
taxation  should  be  given  to  the  public,  as  far  as  this 
fund  was  concerned,  till  the  original  million,  with  its 
accumulations,  amounted  to  four  millions.  The  ad- 
dition made  to  the  fund,  by  the  grant  of  L.  400,000^ 
and  of  L.  900,000  per  annum,  together  with  the  in- 
terest on  the  stock  those  sums  might  purchase,  were 
not  to  be  taken  or  considered  as  forming  any  part 
of  the  four  millions.  At  the  same  time  (in  1792)>  a 
sinking  fund  of  a  new  character  was  constituted.  It 
was  enacted,  that^  besides  a  provision  for  tbe  inte- 
rest of  any  loan  which  should  thenceforward  be  con- 
tracted, taxes  should  also  be  imposed  for  a  one^er 
cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  capital  stock  created  by  it, 
which  should  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  liqui- 
dation of  such  particular  loan ;  and  that  no  relief 
should  be  afforded  to  the  public  from  the  taxes  which 
constituted  the  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  until  a 
sum  of  capital  stock,  equal  in  amount  to  that  created 
by  the  loan,  had  been  purchased  by  it  That  being 
accomplished,  both  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
were  to  be  applicable  to  the  public  service.  It  was 
calculated,  that,  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, each  loan  would  be  redeemed  in  45 
years  from  the  period  of  contracting  for  it.  If  made 
in  the  S  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  that  stock  should 
continue  uniformly  at  60>  the  redemption  would  be 
efiected  in  29  years. 

In  the  years  1798,  1799>  &nd  1800,  a  deviation 
was  made  from  Mr  Pitt's  plan,  of  providing  a  sink* 
ing  fund  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  created 
by  every  loan,  for  the  loans  of  those  years  had  no 
sinking  fund  attached  to  them.  .  The  interest  was 
charged  on  the  war-taxes ;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  one  per 
cent,  sinking  fund,  it  was  provided,  that  the  war* 
taxes  should  continue  during  peace,  to  be  then  eiii* 
ployed  in  their  redemption,  till  they  were  all  re* 
deemed. 

In  1802,  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Mr  Addington, 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  being  desi- 
rous of  liberating  the  war-taxes  from  the  charges 
with  which  they  were  encumbered,  proposed  to  raise 
new  annual  permanent  taxes  for  the  interest  of  the 
loons  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  as  well  as  for 
that  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  raising  for 
tbe  service  of  the  year  1802 ;  but  he  wished  to  avoid 
loading  the  public  with  additional  taxes  for  a  one 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  capitals  created  by 
those  loans,  and  which  capitals  together  amounted 
to  J4.B6^79SfS75.    To  reconcile  the  stockholder  to 


this  arrangement,  he  proposed  to  rescind  the  provi- 
sion, which  limited  the  fund  of  1786,  to  four  mil* 
lions,  and  to  consolidate  the  old  and  the  new  sink- 
ing funds,  t.  e.  that  which  arose  from  the  original 
million  per  annum,  with  the  addition  made  to  it  of 
L.  200,000  per  annum  subsequently  panted,  and 
that  which  arose  from  the  one  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal of  every  loan  that  had  been  contracted  since 
1792.  These  combined  funds  he  proposed  should 
from  that  time  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  debt  without  distinction ;  that  the  dividends 
arising  from  the  stock  purchased  by  the  commission- 
ers  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  should  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  interfered  with  till  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  debt  was  effected. 

In  February  1S03  the  debt  amounted  to 
L.  480,572,470,  and  the  produce  of  the  joint  sink- 
ing fund  to  L.  6,311,626.  In  1786  the  proportion 
of  the  sinking  fund  to  tbe  debt  was  as  1  to  288, 
in  1792  as  1  to  I60,  and  in  1808  as  1  to  77. 

This  was  the  first  deviation  of  importance  from  Mr 
Pitt's  plan ;  and  this  alteration  made  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth was  not,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to 
the  stockholder.  He  lost,  indeed,  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  an  additional  sinking  fund  of  L.  867,963, 
the  amount  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capitals  created 
by  the  loans  of  1798,  1799,  1800,  and  1802;  *'  but, 
in  lieu,"  says  Mr  Huskisson,  **  of  this  sinking  fundy 
a  reversionary  sinking  fund  was  created  to  com- 
mence, indeed,  in  about  twelve  to  fifteen  years  from 
that  time  ;  but  to  be  of  such  efficacy  when  it  should 
commence,  and  to  be  so  greatly  accelerated  by  sub- 
sequent additions  in  its  progress,  as,  under  the  most 
unfavourable  supposition,  to  be  certain  of  reducing 
the  whole  of  this  debt  within  45  years.  This  rever- 
sionary sinking  fund  was  to  arise  in  the  following 
manner ;  by  continuing  the  old  sinking  fund  at  com* 
pound  interest,  after  it  should  have  reached  its 
maximum  of  four  millions ;  and  by  continuing  also 
tbe  neu)  sinking  fund  or  aggregate  of  the  one  per 
cents  of  the  loans  since  1792,  afler  such  one  pet- 
cents  should  have  liquidated  the  several  loans,  in  re- 
spect of  which  they  are  originally  issued.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  in  the  act  of  1 802,  which  is  a  de« 
parture  from  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  1792."  * 

The  next  alteration  that  was  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  sinking  fund  was  in  1807  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  plan 
was  extremely  complicated ;  and  had  for  its  object, 
that  which  ministers  are  too  much  disposed  at  all 
times  to  view  with  complacency,  namely,  to  lessen 
the  burthen  of  taxation  at  the  present,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  aggravating  its  pressure  at  a  future  day. 

It  was  estimated  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  that  the 
expences  of  the  country  during  war  would  exceed 
its  permanent  annual  revenue  by  thirty-two  millions. 
For  twenty-one  millions  of  this  deficieney,  provision 
was  made  by  tbe  war- taxes,  the  property-tax  amount- 
ing to  L.  11,500,000,  and  the  other  war-taxes  to 
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Fimdiiig    L.  9,500,000.      The  object   then  was  to  provide 
eleven  millions  per  annum.    If  this  sum  had  been 
raised  by  a  loan  in  the  three  per  cents,  when  their 
price  was  60,  provision  must  have  been  made  by 
taxes  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund^  so  that  each 
year  we  should  have  required  additional  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  L.  733,338.     But  Government  wished  to 
raise  the  money  without  imposing  these  additional 
taxes,  or  by  the  imposition  of  as  few  as  circumstan- 
ces would  permit.    For  this  purpose^  they  proposed 
to  raise  the  money  required,  by  loan,  in  the  usual 
way,  but  to  provide,  out  of  the  war-taxes,  for  the  in- 
terest and  redemption  of  the  stock  created.  They  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  sinking  fund  of  every  such 
loan,  by  taking  from  the  war-taxes  10  per  cent,  on  its 
amount  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  so  that  if  the  in« 
terest  and  management  absorbed  only  5  per  cent. ; 
the  sinking  fund  would  also  amount  to  5  per  cent., 
if  the  interest  amounted  to  4  per  cent.,  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  6  per  cent.    The  sums  proposed  to 
be  borrowed,  in  this  manner,  were  twelve  millions  for 
the  first  three  years,  fourteen  millions  for  the  fourth, 
and  sixteen  millions  for  each  succeeding  year,  mak« 
ing  together,   in  fourteen  years,  210  millions,  for 
which,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,,  the  whole  of  the 
war-taxes  would  be  mortgaged.    It  was  calculatjd, 
that,  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  each  loan 
would  be  paid  off  in  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of 
contracting  for  it;  and,  therefore,  the  L.  1,200,000 
set  apart  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  first 
loan  would  b^  liberated  and  available  for  the  loan  of 
the  fifteenth  year.     At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  a  like 
sum  would  be  set  free,  and  so  on  each  succeeding 
year,  and  thus  loans  might  be  continued  on  this  sys- 
tem, without  any  limitation  of  time. 

But  these  successive  sums  could  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war-taxes,  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
loans,  and  be  at  the  same  time  applied  to  expendi« 
ture ;  and,  ther€foro,  the  deficiency  of  eleven  mil* 
lionsi  for  which  provision  was  to  be  made,  would, 
from  year  to  year,  increase  as  the  war-t^xes  became 
absorbed,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  when 
the  whole  twenty-one  millions  of  the  war  taxes  would 
be  absorbed,  instead  of  eleven  millions,  the  deficiency 
would  be  thirty-two  millions. 

To  provide  for  this  growing  deficiency,  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  raise  supplementary  loans,  increasing  in 
amount  from  year  to  year ;  and  for  the  interest  and 
ginking  fund  on  such  loans,  provision  was  to  be  made 
in  the  usual  way  by  annual  permanent  taxes ;  on 
these  loans  the  sinking  fund  was  not  to  be  more  than 
1  per  cent. 

By  the  plan  proposed,  in  fifteen  years  from  its -com- 
mencement, on  the  supposition  of  the  war  continuing 
so  long,  the  regular  loan  would  have  been  twelve  mil- 
lions, and  the  supplementary  loan  twenty  millions. 

If  the  expences  of  the  war  should  have  exceeded 
the  estimate  then  made,  provision  for  such  excess 
was  to  have  been  made  by  other  means. 

The  ministry  who  proposed  this  plan,  not  conti- 
nuing in  office,  the  plan  was  acted  upon  only  for  one 
year.  "  In  comparing  the  merit  of  different  sys- 
tems/' says  Dr  Hamilton,  "  the  only  points  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  are  the  amount  of  the  loans 
contracted^— the  part  of  these  loans  redeemed^-the 


interest  incurred-^and  the  sums  nused  by  taxes. 
The^  arrangements  of  the  loan  under  diffisreiit  ^Jiton. 
branches,  and  the  appropriation  of  particular  funds  ^"^"V^^ 
for  payment  of  their  respective  interests,  are  matters 
of  official  regulation;  and  the  state  of  the  public 
finance  is  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse,  whether 
they  be  conducted  one  way  or  other.  A  complicate 
ed  system  may  perplex  and  mislead,  but  it  can  never 
ameliorate."  Accordingly,  Dr  Hamilton  has  shown, 
tliat  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  that  would  have  beep 
paid  in  twenty  years,  for  an  annual  loan  of  eleven 
millions  on  the  old  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent,,  would  be  154  millions.  On  Lord  Henry 
Petty's  plan,  these  taxes  would,  in  the  same  time, 
have  been  ninety-three  millions, — a  difierence  in  fa- 
vour of  Lord  Henry  Petty's  plan  of  fifty-one  mil- 
lions; but  to  obtain  this  exemption  we  should 
have  been  encumbered  with  an  additional  debt  of 
L.  1 1 9,489,788  of  money  capital,  which,  if  raised  in 
a  3  per  cent,  stock  at  60,  would  be  equal  to  a  nomi« 
nal  capital  of  L.  199,149»646. 

The  sinking  fund  was  established  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  national  debt  during  peace,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  rapid  increase  during  war.  The  only  wise 
and  good  object  of  war- taxes  is  also  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  debt.  A  sinking  fund  and  war- 
taxes  are  only  useful  while  they  are  strictly  applied 
to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  raised ;  they  be- 
come instruments  of  mischief  and  delusion  when  they 
are  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  in- 
terest on  a  new  debt. 

In  1809,  Mr  Perceval,  who  was  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  mortgaged  L.  1,040,000  of  the 
war-taxes  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
stock  he  funded  in  that  year. 

By  taking  more  than  a  million  from  the  war-tuxes, 
not  for  the  annual  expenditure,  but  for  the  interest 
of  a  loan,  Mr  Perceval  rendered  it  necessary  to  add 
one  milliou  to  the  loan  of  the  next  and  all  following 
years  ;  so  that  the  real  effect  of  this  measure  differed 
in  no  respect  from  one  which  should  have  taken  the 
same  sum  annually  from  the  sinking  fund. 

In  1813,  the  next,  and  most  important  alteration 
was  made  in  the  sinking  fund.  Mr  Vaosittart  was 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  that  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
L.  238,231,248  in  1786,  when  Mr  Pitt  established 
his  sinking  fund  of  one  million.  By  the  act  of  1786, 
as  soon  as  the  sum  of  one  milh'on  amounted,  by  the 
aid  of  the  dividends  on  the  stock,  which  was  to  be 
purchased  by  it,  to  four  millions,  its  accumulation 
was  to  cease,  and  the  dividends  on  the  stock  pur- 
chased were  to  be  available  for  the  public  service. 
If  the  Sper  cents,  were  at  60,  when  this  million  had 
accumulated  to  four  millions,  the  public  would  have 
had  a  dfsposable  fund  of  L.  20,000  per  annum  ;  if  at 
80,  of  L.  15,000  per  annum  ;  and  no  other  relief  was 
to  be  given  to  the  public  till  the  four  millions  had 
purchased  the  whole  sum  of  238  millions,  the  then 
amount  of  the  debt.  In  1792  Mr  Pitt  added 
L.  200,000  per  annum  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  ac- 
companied it  by  the  following  observations :  *'  When 
the  sum  of  four  millions  was  originally  fixed  aiB  the 
limit  for  the  sinking  fund,  it  was  not  in  contempla- 
tion to  issue  more  annually  from  the  surplus  revenue 
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Funding  than  one  million ;  consequently,  the  fund  would  not 
rise  to  four  millions^  till  a  proportion  of  debt  was  paid 
oSf  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  annuities 
which  might  &11  in,  in  the  interval,  should  amount 
to  three  millions.  But,  as  on  the  present  supposition, 
additional  sums  beyond  the  original  million  are  to  be 
annually  issued  from  the  revenue,  and  applied  to  the 
aid  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  consequence  would  be, 
that,  if  that  fund>  with  these  additions  carried  to  it, 
were  still  to  be  limited  to  four  millions,  it  would  reach 
that  amount,  and  cease  to  accumulate,  before  as  great 
a  portion  of  the  debt  is  reduced  as  was  originally  in 
contemplation/'  **  In  order  to  avoid  this  conse« 
quence,  which  wodd,  as  far  as  it  went,  be  a  relaxa- 
tion in  our  system,  I  should  prc^ose,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  additional  annual  sums  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  the  fund  should  not  cease  to  ac« 
cumulate  till  the  interest  of  the  capital  discharge 
ed,  and  the  amount  of  the  expired  annuities  should, 
together  with  the  annual  million  only,  and  exclusive 
of  any  additional  sums,  amount  to  four  millions."  * 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  179^,  a  provision  was 
made  for  attaching  a  unking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  to 
each  loan  separately,  which  was  to  be  exclusively 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  debt  contracted  by 
that  loan,  but  no  part  of  these  one  per  cents,  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  original  debt 
of  L.2S8,000,000.  The  act  of  1802  consolidated  all 
tiiese  sinking  funds,  and  the  public  were  not  to  be 
exempted  from  the  payment,  of  the  sinking  fund  it« 
self,  nor  of  the  dividends  on  the  stock  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  commissioners,  till  the  whole  debt  ex* 
isting  in  1802  was  paid  off.  Mr  Vansittart  propos* 
•d  to  repeal  the  act  of  1802,  and  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1792.  He  acknowledged,  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  national  creditor 
if  the  fm  construction  of  that  act,  the  act  of  1792, 
were  not  adhered  to.  It  was,  in  Mr  VansitUrt^S 
opinion,  no  breach  of  faith  to  da  away  the  condi* 
tions  of  the  act  of  1802.  Supposing,  however,  that 
the  act  of  1862  had  been  really  more  favourable  to  the 
stockholder  than  that  of  l79^i,  it  is  not  easy  to  com- 
pehend  by  what  arguments  it  can  be  proved  not  to 
be  a  breach  of  faith,  to  repeal  the  one  and  enact  the 
other.  Were  not  all  the  loans  from  1802  to  1813 
negotiated  on  the  faith  of  that  act  ?  Were  not  all 
bargains  made  between  the  buyer  and  seller  of  stock 
made  on  the  same  understanding  ?  Government  had 
no  more  right  to  repeal  the  act  of  1802,  and  substi- 
tute another  less  favourable  to  the  stockholder,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  minister  himself,  than 
it  would  have  had  to^et  rid  of  tlie  sinking  fund  al- 
together. But  what  we  are  at  present  to  inquire 
into  is,  whether  Mr  Vansittart  did  as  he  profess- 
ed to  do  I  Did  he  restore  the  stockholder  to  all 
the  advantages  of  the  act  of  1792  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  declared  by  the  new  act,  that  as  the 


sinking  fund  consolidated  in  1802,  had  redeemed 

L.2S8,350,14d,  188.  Id.  exceeding  the  amount  of 
the  debt  in  1786  by  L.118,895, 12s.  lOJd.,  a  sum  of ' 
capital  stock  equal  to  the  total  capital  ^of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  existing  on  the  5th  January  1786,  viz. 
L.238,231,248,  5s.  2|d.  had  been  satisfied  and  dis- 
charged ;  ^'  and  that,  in  like  manner,  an  amount  of 
public  debt  equal  to  the  capital  and  charge  of  every 
loan  contracted  since  the  said  5th  January  1786, 
shall  successively  and  in  its  proper  order,  be  deem* 
ed  and  declared  to  be  wholly  satisfied  and  dis- 
charged, when  and  as  soon  as  a  further  amount 
of  capital  stock,  not  less  than  the  capital  of  such 
loan,  and  producing  an  interest  equal  to  the  di* 
vidends  thereupon,  shall  be  so  redeemed  or.  trans- 
ferred." 

It  was  also  resolved,  '^  that  after  such  declaration 
as  aforesaid,  the  capital  stock  purchased  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  cancelled ;  at  such  times, 
and  in  such  proportions,  as  shall  be  directed  by  any 
act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  such  purpose,  in 
order  to  make  provision  for  the  charge  of  any  loan 
or  Joans  thereafter- to  be  contracted.'.* 

It  was  also  resolved,  that,  in  order,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  the  d2d  and  42d> 
of  the  King,  for  redeeming  every  part  of  the  nation- 
al debt  within  the  period  of  45  years  from  the  time, 
of  its  preation,  it  is  also  expedient  that,  in  future, 
whenever  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised  by 
loan,  or  by  any  other  addition  to  the  public  funded 
debt,  shall  in  any  year  exceed  the  sum  estimated,  to 
be  applicable  in  the  same  year  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  interest  of  the  excess  of  the  said  loan  or  other 
addition,  beyond  the  sum  so  estimated  to  be  appli- 
cable, shall  be  set  apart  out  of  the  monies  compos* 
ing  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  shall 
be  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  account  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  f 
and  upon  the  remainder  of  such  loan  or  other  addi- 
tion, the  annual  sum  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
thereof,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act 
of  the  32d  year  of  his  present  Majesty. 

A  provision  was  also  made,  for  the  first  time,  for 
1  per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  unfunded  debt  then 
existing,  or  which  might  thereafter  be  contracted. 

In  1802,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  no  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
L.  86,796,300;  and  as  it  was  considered  by  the  pro- 
poser of  the  new  regulation  in  1818,  that  he  was  re- 
verting to  the  principle  of  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1792,  he 
provided  that  L.  867^963  should  be  added  to  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock 


•  Mr  Pitt's  Speech,  l7th  February  1792.  ^  .  r  i 

t  The  effect  of  this  clause  was  to  give  a  sinking  fund  of  1 J  instead  oflfer  cent,  on  such  excess  of  loan 

above  the  sinking  fund,  if  the  loan  were  raised  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  ot  2 J  per  cent,  if  raised  m  a. 5  per 

cent,  stock. 
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ermitedj  and  which  was  Omitted  to  be  provided  for 
m  1802.  • 

This  was  the  substance  of  Mr  Vansittart's  new 
plan,  and  which  he  contended  was  not  injurious  to 
the  stockholder,    as    it  strictly  conformed  to  the  , 
spirit  of  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1792. 

UU  ^y  Mr  Pitt*s  act,  no  relief  could  be  afforded 
to  the  public  from  the  burthens  of  taxation,  till  the 
stock  redeemed  by  the  original  sinking  fund  of  one 
million  amounted  to  such  a  sum  as  that  the  divi- 
dends on  the  capital  stock  redeemed  should  amount 
to  three  millions,  making  the  whole  sinking  fund 
four  millions;  from  thenceforth  the  four  millions 
were  to  discharge  debt  as  before,  but  the  interest  of 
debt  so  discharged  was  to  be  available  for  the  public 
service,  and  the  public  was  not  to  be  relieved  from 
the  charge  on  the  remainder  of  the  debt  of  238  mil- 
lions till  the  four  millions,  at  simple  interest,  and  the 
further  sinking  fund  which  might  arise  from  the  fall* 
ing  in  of  terminable  annuities,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditional  sum  of  L.  200,000  per  annum,  voted  in 
1792,  with  their  accumulations,  had  redeemed  the 
capital  of  238  millions.  The  sinking  fund  arising 
from  the  1  per  cent,  on  each  loan,  was  directed,  by 
the  act  of  1792,  to  be  applied  to  each  separate  loan 
for  which  it  was  raised.  Mr  Vansittart  thought 
himself  justified  and  free  from  any  breach  of  faith  to 
.  the  stockholder^  in  taking  foe  the  public  service, 
not  the  interest  of  four  millions,  which  is  all  that 
Mr  Pitt's  bill  would  allow  him  to  take,  but  the  in. 
terest  on  238  millions  :  And  on  what  plea  ?  because 
the  whole  consolidated  sinking  funds,  comprising  the 
1  per  cent,  on  every  loan  raised  since  1793^  had 
purchased  238  millions  of  stock.  On  Mr  Pitt's 
plan,  he  might  have  taken  L.  20,000  per  annum 
from  the  sinking  fund ;  on  his  own  construction  of 
that  act,  he  took  from  it  more  than  seven  millions 
per  annum. 

2dltf,  Mr  Vansittart  acknowledged,  that  the  stock- 
holder, in  1802,  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
1  per  cent,  siniung  fund  on  a  capital  of  L.86,796,300, 
and  therefore  to  be  very  just,  he  gives,  in  1813^ 
1  per  cent,  on  that  capital ;  but  should  he  not  have 
added  the  accumulation  which  would  have  been 
made  in  the  eleven  years,  from  1802  to  1813,  on 
L.  867^963,  at  compound  interest,  and  which  would 


have  given  a  further  addition  to  tlie  sbking  fund  of 
more  than  L.  360,000  per  annum  ; 

Sdfy^  On  Mr  Pitt*8  plan,  every  loan  was  to  be  re* 
deemed  by  its  sinking  fund,  under  the  most  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  in  45  years*  If  the  loan 
was  raised  in  a  3  per  cent,  fund  at  60^  and  the  stock 
was  uniformly  to  continue  at  that  price,  a  1  per  cent* 
sinking  fund  would  redeem  the  loan  to  which  it  was 
attached  in  29  years ;  but  then  no  relief  would  be 
giren  to  the  public  from  taxation  till  the  end  of  29 
years ;  and,  if  there  had  been  loans  of  ten  millions 
every  year  for  that  period,  when  the  first  Joan  was 
paid  ofi*,  the  second  would  require  only  one  3rear  for 
its  final  liquidation ;  the  third  two  years,  and  so  on* 
On  Mr  Vansittart's  plan,  under  the  same  circom* 
stances,  the  sinking  fund  of  each  and  every  loan 
was  to  be  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  re* 
deroption  of  the  first  loan ;  and  when  that  was  re« 
deemed  and  cancelled,  the  whole  of  tlie  sinking 
funds  were  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  se- 
cond ;  and  so  on  successively.  The  first  loan  of 
ten  millions  would  be  cancelled  in  less  than  13  years, 
the  second  in  less  than  six  years  after  the  first^  the 
third  in  a  less  time,  and  so  on.  At  tlie  end  of  the 
13th  year,  the  public  would  be  relieved  from  the  in- 
terest on  the  first  loan,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  fresh  taxes  for  a  new 
loan  at  the  end  of  13  years,  fbr  two  new  loans  at  the 
end  of  19  years  ;  but  what  would  be  the  state  of  its 
debt  at  either  of  these  periods,  or  at  the  end  of  29 
years  I  Could  this  advantage  be  obtained  without  a 
corresponding  disadvantage?  No;  the  excess  of 
debt  on  Mr  Vansittart's  plan  would  be  exactly  equal 
to  these  various  sums,  thus  prematurely  released  by 
cancelled  stock,  accumulated  at  compound  interest* 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we 
could  obtain  a  present  relief  from  the  charge  of  debt 
without  either  directly  or  indirectly  borrowing  the 
fund  necessary  to  provide  that  relief  at  compound 
interest  ?  **  By  this  means,"  says  Mr  Vansittart, 
"  the  loan  first  contracted  would  be  discharged  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  the  funds  charged  with  the 
payment  of  its  interest  would  become  applicable  to 
the  public  service.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  long 
war,  a  considerable  resource  might  accrue  during 
the  course  of  the  war  itself,  as  every  successive  loan 


*  Mr  Vansittart's  plan  has  added  to  the  sinking  fund  1  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  L.  86,796,300,  L.  867>963 
On  fifty-six  millions  of  Exchequer  bills  outstanding,  ath  January  1818,  1  per  cent.        -        560|000 
By  attaching  a  sinking  fund  of  one-half  the  interest,  instead  of  1  percent,  on  a  part  of 
the  capit^  created  by  loans,  he  has  added  to  the  sinking/und,  -         '      -  793,343 


Total  added. 
From  stock,  cancelled  and  available  for  public  service, 


L.  2,221,311 
7,632,969 


Total  deduction  from  sinking  fund,  on  5th  January  1819,      L.5>41 1,658 

On  the  3d  of  February  1819,  the  Commissioners  certified,  that  there  had  been  transferred  to  them 
L.  378,519,969, 5s.  S|d.  capital  stock,  the  interest  on  which  was  L.  11,448,564,  10s.  6id.,  and  that  the  debt 
created  prior  to,  and  by  the  37th  Geo.  III.  amounted  to  L.  348,684,197>  Is.  5|d.,  with  a  yearly  interest  of 
14. 11,446»736>  3s.  4{d«;  and,  consequently,  the  excess  redeemed  was  L.  29,835,772,  Ss.  9id.,  with  a  year- 
ly interest  of  L.  1828|  T^.  Ud.  Of  the  above  sum  of  L.  11,448,564,  L.  7)632,969  only  has  been  can- 
celled. 
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would  contribute  to  accelerate  the  redemption  of 
those  previously  existing ;  and  the  total  amount  of 
charge  to  be  borne  by  the  public,  in  respect  of  the 
public  debt,  would  be  reduced  to  a  narrower  com* 
pass  than  in  the  other  mode,  in  which  a  greater 
number  of  {cans  would  be  co-existing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ultimate  discharge  of  the  whole  debt 
would  be  rather  accelerated  than  retarded."  "  It  is 
now  only  necessary  to  declare,  that  an  amount  of 
stock  equal  to  the  ivhole  of  the  debt  existing  in  1786 
has  been  redeemed ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  when- 
ever an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  the  capital  and 
charge  of  any  loan  raised  since  1792  shall  be  re« 
deemed,  in  its  proper  order  of  succession,  such  loan 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  redeemed  and  sa- 
tisfied. Every  part  of  the  system  will  then  fall  at 
once  into  its  proper  place;  and  we  shall  proceed 
with  the  future  redemption  with  all  the  advantages 
which  would  have  been  derived  from  the  original 
adoption  of  the  mode  of  successive  instead  of  simul- 
taneous redemption.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  debt  consolidated  in 
1802  shall  be  completed,  that  part  of  it  which  exist- 
ed previously  to  1792  will  be  considered  as  already 
redeemed,  and  the  subsequent  loans  will  follow  in 
succession,  whenever  equal  portions  of  stock  shall 
have  been  purchased.  It  is  $atisfaclory  to  observe^ 
that,  bif  a  gradual  and  equable  progress,  toe  shall  still 
have  the  potoer  of  effecting  the  complete  repaj/tnent  of 
the  debt  more  speedily  than  by  the  present  course,*'  Is 
it  possible  that  Mr  Vansittart  could  so  deceive  him- 
self as  to  believe  that,  by  taking  five  millions  from 
the  sinking  fund,  which  would  not  have  been  taken 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1802»  which  would 
not  have  been  taken  by  the  act  of  1792,  and  other 
sums  successively,  in  shorter  times  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  the  provisions  of  Uiose  two  acts,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  complete  the  repayment  of  the 
debt  more  speedily  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  be- 
lieve that,  by  diminishing  the  sinking  fund,  that  isy 
the  amount  of  revenue  as  compared  with  expendi. 
ture,  he  would  effect  the  payment  of  our  debt  more 
speedily  ?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  this.  How 
then  are  his  words  to  be  accounted  for?  In  one 
way  he  might  have  a  meaning.  It  might  be  this, 
— I  know  we  shall  be  more  in  debt  in  10,  20,  and 
30  years,  on  my  plan,  than  we  should  have  been 
on  that  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  or  on  that  of  Mr 
Pitt;  but  we  fhall  have  effected  a  greater  pay- 
ment, in  that  time,  of  the  stock  now  existing ;  as 
the  sinking  funds  attached  to  future  loans  will  be 
employed  in  paying  our  present  debt.  On  Mr 
Pitt's  plan,  those  sinking  funds  would  be  used 
for  the  pa3'ment  of  the  new  debt  to  be  created ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  loans  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively attached.  We  shall  be  more  in  debt  at 
every  subsequent  period,  it  is  true ;  but,  as  our  debt 
may  be  divided  into  old  stock  and  new  stock,  I 
am  correct  when  I  say,  that  we  shall  have  the  power 
of  completing  the  repayment  of  the  debt,  meaning 
by  the  debt  the  stock  now  existing,  sooner  than  by 
the  present  course. 

This  plan  of  Mr  Vansittart  was  opposed  with  great 
ability,  both  by  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Tierney. 
The  former  gentleman  said,  '<  The  very  foundation 
of  the  assumption  that  the  old  debt  has  been  paid 


off»  is  laid  in  the  circumstance  of  our  having  incur* 
red  a  new  debt,  of  a  much  larger  amount ;  and,  even 
allowing  that  assumption,  Mr  Vansittart  would  not 
have  been  able  to  erect  his  present  scheme  upen  it, 
if  the  credit  of  the  country  had  not  been,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  materially  impaired  by  the  pres- 
sure of  that  new  debt.  On  the  one  band,  bad  the 
sinking  fund  been  operating  at  3  per  cent,  during 
that  period,  he  would  not  have  touched  it,  even  un* 
der  his  own  construction  of  the  act  of  1792.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  the  price  of  the  stocks  been  still 
lower  than  it  has  been,  he  would  have  taken  from 
that  sinking  fund  still  more  largely  than  he  is  now, 
according  to  his  own  rule,  enabled  to  take.  This, 
then,  is  the  new  doctrine  of  the  sinking  fund;— .• 
that,  having  been  originally  established  *'  to  prevent 
the  inconvenient  and  dangerous  accumulation  of 
debt  hereafler"  (to  borrow  the  very  words  of  the 
act),  and  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  pub- 
lic credit,  it  is  in  the  accumulation  of  new  debt 
that  Mr  Vansittart  finds  at  once  the  means  and 
the  pretence  for  invading  that  sinking  fund;  and 
the  degree  of  depression  of  public  credit  is,  with 
him,  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  tliat  invasion 
may  be  carried.  And  this  is  the  system  of  which  it 
is  gravely  predicated,  that  it  is  no  departure  from  the 
letter,  and  no  violation  of  the  spirit,  of  the  act  of 
1792  ;  and  of  which  we  are  desired  seriously  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  only  the  following  up  and  improving 
upon  the  original  measure  of  Mr  Pitt! — of  which  mea- 
sure the  clear  and  governing  intention  was,  that  every 
future  loan  should,  from  the  moment  of  its  creation, 
carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  destruction ;  and  that 
the  course  of  its  reimbursement  should,  Jrom  that 
moment  J  be  placed  beyond  the  discretion  and  control 
of  parliament.*'^— Mr  Huskisson's  Speech,  25th  March 
1813. 

This  is  the  last  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  machinery  of  the  sinking  fund.  Inroads  more 
fatal  than  this  which  we  have  just  recorded  have 
been  made  on  the  fund  itself;  but  they  have  been 
made  silently  and  indirectly,  while  the  machinery  has 
been  lefl  unaltered. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Hamilton,  that  no  fund 
can  be  efficient  for  the  reduction  of  debt  but  such 
as  arises  from  an  excess  of  revenue  above  expendi* 
ture. 

Suppose  a  country  at  peace,  and  its  expenditure, 
including  the  interest  of  its  debt,  to  be  forty  mil- 
lions, its  revenue  to  be  forty-one  millions,  it  would 
possess  one  million  of  sinking  fund.  This  million 
would  accumulate  at  compound  interest ;  for  stock 
would  be  purchased  with  it  in  the  market,  and 
placed  in  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  paying 
off  the  debt.  These  commissioners  would  be  entitled 
to  the  dividends  before  received  by  private  stock- 
holders, which  would  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the 
sinking  fund.  The  fund  thus  increased  would  make 
additional  purchases  the  following  year ;  and  would 
be  entitled  to  a  larger  amount  of  dividends ;  and 
thus  would  go  on  accumulating,  till  in  time  the  whole 
debt  would  be  discharged. 

Suppose  such  a  country  to  increase  its  expendi- 
ture one  million,  without  adding  to  its  taxes,  and  to 
keep  up  the  machinery  of  the  sinking  fund ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  would  make  no  progress  in  the  reduc 
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tiOD  of  its  dd)t^  for^  though  it  would  accumulate  a 
fund  in  the  same  toanner  as  before  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners,  it  would,  by  means  of  adding  to  its 
funded  or  unfunded  debt,  and  by  constantly  borrow- 
ing, in  the  same  way,  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the 
interest  on  such  loans,  accunnrlate  its  million  of  debt 
annually,  at  compound  interest,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  accumulated  its  million  annually  of  sinking 
fund. 

But  suppose  that  it  continued  its  operations  of  in- 
vesting  the  sinking  fund  iii  the  purchase  of  stock, 
and  made  a  loan  for  the  million  which  it  was  defi^* 
cient  in  its  expenditure,  and  that,  in  order  to  defray 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  such  loan,  it  im- 
posed new  taxes  on  the  people  to  the  amount  of 
L.  60,000,  the  real  and  efficient  sinking  fund  would, 
in  that  case,  be  L.  60,000  per  annum  and  no  more, 
for  there  would  be'L.  1,060,000  and  no  more  to  in- 
vest in  the  purchase  of  stock,  while  one  million  was 
raised  by  the  sale  of  stock,  or,  in  other  words*  the 
revenue  would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  L.60,000. 

Suppose  a  war  to  take  place,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  be  increased  to  sixty  millions,  while  its  re- 
venue continued  as  before  forty 'one  .millions,  still 
keeping  on  the  operation  of  the  commissioners,  with 
respect  to  the  investment  of  one  million.  If  it  were 
to  raise  war*taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  twenty 
millions  additional  expence,  the  million  of  sinking 
fund  would  operate  to  the  reduction  of  the  nationd 
debt  at  compound  interest  as  it  did  before.  If  it 
raised  twenty  millions  by  loan  in  the  stocks  or  in 
exchequer  bills,  and  did  not  provide  for  the  interest 
by  new  taxes,  but  obtained  it  by  an  addition  to  the 
loan  of  the  following  year,  it  would  be  accumulat- 
ing a  debt  o£  twenty  millions  at  compound  interest, 
and  while  the  war  lasted,  and  the  same  expenditure 
continued,  it  would  npt  only  be  accumulating  a  debt 
of  twenty  millions  at  compound  interest,  but  a  debt 
of  twenty  millions  per  annum,  and,  consequently,  the 
real  increase  of  its  debt,  afler  allowing  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  million  of  sinking  fund,  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  nineteen  millions  per  annum  at  compound  in- 
terest. But  if  it  provided  by  new  taxes  5  per  cent, 
interest  for  this  annual  loan  of  twenty  millions,  it 
would,    on    one   hand,    simply  increase    the  debt 


twenty  millions  per  annum  /  on  the  other^  it  would 
diminish  it  by  one  million  per  annum^  with  its  com* 
pound  interest.  If  we  suppose  that,  in  addition  to 
the  5  per  cent,  interest,  it  raised  also  by  annual  taxes 
L.  200,000  per  annum,  as  a  sinking  fufad,  for  each 
loan  of  twenty  millions,  it  would,  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  add  L.200,000  to  the  sinking  fund  ;  the  second 
year  L.  400,000 ;  the  third  year  L.  600,000,  and  so 
on,  L.  200,000  for  every  loan  of  twenty  millions. 
Every  year  it  would  add,  by  means  of  the  additional 
taxes,  to  its  annual  revenue,  without  increasing  its 
expenditure.  Every  year  too  that  part  of  this  re- 
venue which  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing debt,  would  increase  by  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  purchased,  and  thus  would  its 
revenue  still  farther  increase,  till  at  last  the  revenue 
would  overtake  the  expenditure,  and  then  once  again 
it  would  have  an  efficient  sinking  fund  for  the  re« 
duction  of  debt. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  result  of  these  operations 
would  be  the  same,  the  rate  of  interest  being  sup- 
posed to  be  always  at  5  per  cent,  or  any  other  rate, 
if,. during  the  excess  of  expenditure  above  revenue, 
the  operation  of  the  commissioners  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  were  to  cease;  The  real  mcrease  of  the  luii. 
tional  debt  must  depend  upon  the  excess  of  expen. 
diture  above  revenue,  and  that  would  be  no  ways  al- 
tered by  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  that,  in- 
stead of  raismg  twenty  millions  the  first  year,  and 
paying  off  one  million,  only  nineteen  millions  had 
been  raised  by  loan,  and  the  same  taxes  had  been 
raised,  namely,  L.  1,200,000.  As  5  per  cent,  would 
be  paid  on  nineteen  millions  only,  instead  of  on 
twenty  millions,  or  L.  950,000  for  interest  instead  of 
one  million,  there  would  remain,  in  addition  to  the 
original  million,  L.  250,000  towards  the  loan  of  the 
following  year,  consequently,  the  loan  of  the  second 
year  would  be  only  for  L.1 8,750,000, — but  as 
L.  1,200,000  would  be  again  raised  by  additional 
taxes,  or  L.2,400,000  in  the  whole  the  second  year, 
besides  the  original  million,  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus, after  paying  the  interest  of  both  loans,  of 
L.  1,512,500,  and  therefore  the  loan  of  the  third  year 
would  be  for  L.1 8,487,500.  The  progress  during 
five  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1st  year 
2d  year 
Sd  year 
4th  year 
5th  year 


Loan  each 
Year. 


L.1 9,000,00011 9. 
18,750.00037 
I8,487i50056i 
18,211,87574 
17,922*46992, 


Amount  of 
Loans. 


1,000,000 
,750,000 
,237,500 
,449,375 
I,S71»844 


Amount  of      Amount  of 
Interest.    '        Taxes. 


950,000 
1,887,500 
2,811,875 
8,722,469 
4,618,592 


2,200,000 
3,400,000 
4,600,000 
5,800,000 
7,000,000 


Surplus. 


1,250,000 
1,512,500 
1,788,125 
2,077,531 
2,381,408 


If,  instead  of  <hus  diminishing  the  loan  each  year, 
the  same  amount  of  taxes  precisely  had  been  raised, 
and  the  sinking  fund  had  been  applied  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  amount  of  debt  would  have  been  exactly 
the  same  at  any  one  of  these  periods.  In  the  third 
column  of  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 
5th  year,  the  debt  had  increased  to  L.^2,37 1,844.  On 


the  supposition  that  L.  200,000  per  annum  had  each 
year  been  added  to  the  sinking  fund«  and  invested  in 
stock  by  the  commissioners,  the  amount  of  unre* 
deemed  debt  would  have  been  the  same  sum  of 
L.  92,371,844,  as  will  be  4eea  by  the  last  column  of 
the  following  table ; 
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Funding 

Loan  each 

AiBonnt  of 

Dfcbt  redeemed 

Amoant  Debt 

interest  on  JDtbt 

Debt  remaining 

Fuding 

System. 

Year. 

Loans. 

each  Year. 

Redeemed. 

Unredeemed. 

System. 

^^\'   ^fci^ 

^*^-\-^ 

l8t  year 

L.  20,000,000 

20,000.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

50,000 

19>000,000 

2d  year 

20,000,000 

40,000,000 

1,250,000 

2.250,000 

112,500 

37,750,000 

3d  year 

20,000,000 

60,000,000 

1,512,500 

3,762,500 

188,125 

56,237,500 

4th  year 

20,000,000 

80.000,000 

1,788,125 

5,550,625 

277,531 

74,449,375 

5th  year 

20,000.000 

100,000,000 

2,077,531 

7,628,156 

381,408 

92,371.844 

A  full  consideration  of  this  subject,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, has  led  Or  Hamilton  to  the  conclusioiii  that 
this  first  mode  of  raising  the  supplies  during  war, 
viz.  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  annual  loans, 
and  stopping  the  purchases  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  market,  would  be  more  economical,  and  that  it 
ought  therefore  to  be  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  all 
the  expences  of  agency  would  be  saved.  In  the  se- 
cond, the  premium  usually  obtained  by  the  contrac- 
tor for  the  loan  would  be  saved,  on  that  part  of  it 
which  is  repurchased  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
open  market.  It  is  true  that  the  stocks  may  fall  as 
well  as  rise  between  the  time  of  contracting  for  the 
loan,  and  the  time  of  the  purchases  made  by  the 
commissioners;  and,  therefore,  in  some  cases,  the 
public  may  gain  by  the  present  arrangement ;  but 
as  these  chances  are  equal,  and  a  certain  advantage 
is  given  to  the  loan  contractor  to  induce  him  to  ad- 
vance his  money,  independently  of  all  contingency 
of  future  price,  the  public  now  give  this  advantage 
on  the  larger  sum  instead  of  on  the  smaller.  On  an 
average  of  years  this  cannot  fail  to  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  sum.  But  both  these  objections  would 
be  obviated,  if  the  clause  in  the  original  sinking  fund 
bill,  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  subscribe  to 
any  loan  for  the  public  service,  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  fund  which  they  have  to  invest,  were  uni* 
formly  complied  with.  This  is  the  mode  which  has, 
for  several  years,  been  strongly  urged  on  ministers 
by  Mr  Grenfell,  and  is  far  preferable  to  that  which 
Dr  Hamilton  recommends.  Dr  Hamilton  and  Mr 
Grenfell  both  agree,  that,  in  time  of  war,  when  the 
expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue,  and  when,  there- 
fore, we  are  annually  increasing  our  debt,  it  is  a  use- 
less operation  to  buy  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  stock  in  the  market,  while  we  are  ^t  the  same 
time  under  the  necessity  of  making  large  sales ;  but 
Dr  Hamilton  would  not  keep  the  sinking  fund  as  a 
separate  fund,  Mr  Grenfell  would,  and  would  have 
it  increased  with  our  debt  by  some  known  and  fixed 
rules.  We  agree  with  Mr  Grenfell.  If  a  loan  of 
twenty  millions  is  to  be  raised  annually,  while  there 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  ten  millions 
which  they  annually  receive,  the  obvious  and  simple 
operation  should  be  really  to  raise  only  ten  millions 
by  loan ;  but  there  is  a  convenience  in  calling  it 
twenty  millions,  and  allowing  the  Commissioners  to 
subscribe  ten  millions.  All  the  objections  of  Dr 
Hamilton  are  by  these  means  removed ;  there  will 
be  no  expence  for  agency  ;  there  will  be  no  loss  on 
account  of  any  difierence  of  price  at  which  the  pub- 
lic sell  and  buy.  By  calling  the  loan  twenty  mil- 
lions, the  public  will  be  induced  more  easily  to  bear 
the  taxes  which  are  necessary  for  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  twenty  millions.  Call  the  loan  only 
ten  millions,  ab<rfirii,  during  the  war,  the  very  name 
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of  the  sinking  fund  in  all  your  public  accounts,  and 
it  would  be  difBcult  to  show  to  the  people  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  L.  1,200,000  per  annum  by  ad- 
ditional taxation,  for  the  interest  of  a  loan  of  ten 
millions.  The  sinking  fund  is,  therefore,  useful  as  an 
engine  of  taxation ;  and,  if  the  country  could  depend 
on  ministers,  that  it  would  be  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  namely,  to 
afford  at  the  termination  of  war  a  clear  additional 
surplus  revenue  beyond  expenditure,  in  proportion 
to  the  addition  made  to  the  debt,  it  would  be  wise 
and  expedient  to  keep  it  as  a  separate  fund,  subject 
to  fixed  rules  and  regulations. 

We  shall  presently  inquire,  whether  there  can  be 
any  such  dependence ;  and,  therefore,  whether  the 
sinking  fund  is  not  an  instrument  of  mischief  xmd  de* 
lusion,  and  really  tending  rather  to  increase  our  debt 
and  burthens  than  to  diminish  them. 

It  is  objected  both  to  Dr  Hamilton's  and  Mr 
Grenfell's  projects,  that  the  disadvantages  which 
they  mention  are  trifling  in  degree,  and  are  more 
than  compensated  by  the  steadiness  which  is  given 
to  the  market  by  the  daily  purchases  of  the  commis- 
sioners,— ^that  the  money  which  those  purchases 
throw  into  the  market  is  a  resource  on  which  bank- 
ers and  others,  who  may  suddenly  want  money,  with 
certainty  rely. 

Those  who  make  this  objection  forget,  that,  if  by 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  a  daily  purchaser  is  with* 
drawn  from  the  market,  so  also  is  a  daily  seller.  The 
minister  gives  now  to  one  party  ten  millions  of  money 
to  invest  in  stock,  and  to  another  party  as  much 
stock  as  ten  millions  costs  to  sell ;  and  as  the  instal- 
ments on  the  loan  are  paid  monthly,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  supply  is  as  regular  as  the  demand.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  too,  that  a  loan  of  twenty  mil- 
lions is  negotiated  on  worse  terms  than  one  of  ten; 
it  is  true  that  no  more  stock  will  remain  in  the  mar- 
ket at  the  end  of  the  year,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  sum  be  raised  by  loan ;  but  for  a  time  the  con- 
tractor must  make  a  large  purchase,  and  he  must 
wait  before  he  can  make  his  sale  of  ten  millions  to 
the  commissioners.  He  is  induced  then  to  sell  much 
more  largely  before  the  contract,  which  cannot  fail 
to  affect  the  market  price ;  and  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed, that  it  is  the  market  price  on  the  day  of  bidding 
for  the  loan  which  governs  the  terms  on  which  the 
loan  is  negotiated.  It  is  looked  to  both  by  the  mi- 
nister who  sells,  and  the  contractor  who  purchases. 
The  experiment  on  Mr  Grenfell's  suggestion  was 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  year,  1819  ;  the 
sum  required  by  Government  was  twenty-four  mil- 
lions, to  which  the  commissioners  subscribed-twelve 
millions.  In  lieu  of  a  loan  of  twenty-four  millions 
from  the  contractor,  there  was  one  only  of  twelve 
millions;  and  as  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  known^ 
So 
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previotu  to  the  contract,  the  stocks  rose  4  or  5  per 
cent,,  and  influenced  tlie  terms  of  the  loan  in  that 
degree.  The  reason  was,  that  a  preparation  had 
been  made  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  millions  loan^ 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  it  would  be  for 
twelve  millions  only,  a  part  of  the  stock  sold  was 
repurchased.  Another  advantage  attending  the 
smaller  loan  is  that  800  per  million  which  is  paid  to 
tlie  bank  for  management  of  the  loan  is  saved  on  the 
sum  subscribed  by  tlie  commissioners. 

Dr  Hamilton^  in  another  part  of  his  work,  ob- 
•enres,  *'  If  the  sinking  fund  could  be  conducted 
without  loss  to  the  public,  or  even  if  it  were  attend- 
ed with  a  moderate  loss,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  pro- 
pose an  alteration  of  a  system  which  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  which  points  out  a  rule 
jDf  taxation  that  has  the  advantage  at  least  of  being 
steady.  If  that  rule  be  laid  aside,  our  measures  of 
taxation  might  become  entirely  loose. 

*'  The  means,  and  the  only  means,  of  restraining 
the  progress  of  national  debt  are,  saving  of  expendi- 
ture, and  increase  of  revenue.  Neither  of  these  has 
a  necessary  connection  with  a  sinking  fund.  But, 
if  they  have  an  eventual  connection ;  and,  if  the  na- 
tion, impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  a  system  established  by  a  popular  minister,  bac, 
in  order  to  adhere  to  it,  adopted  measures,  either 
of  frugality  in  expenditure,  or  exertion  in  rais- 
ing taxes,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
done,  the  sinking  fund  ought  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  inefficient,  and  its  emcts  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance.*' 

It  will  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  if  Mr 
Pitt's  sinking  fund,  as  established  in  1792,  had  been 
always  fairly  acted  upon,  if,  for  every  loan,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  war  taxes,  the  interest,  and  a  1  per  cent, 
sinking  fund,  had  been  invariably  supplied  by  annual 
taxes,  we  should  now  be  ^  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  extinction  of  debt.  The  alteration  in  principle 
which  was  made  in  the  sinking  fund  by  the  act  of 
1802  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  judicious  one;  it  pro- 
vided, that  no  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  neither  that 
which  arose  from  the  original  million,  with  its  addi- 
tion of  L.  200)000  per  annum,  nor  that  which  arose 
from  the  1  per  cent,  raised  for  the  loans  since  1792, 
should  be  applicable  to  the  public  service,  till  tlie 
whole  of  the  debt  then  existing  was  redeemed.  We 
should  have  been  disposed  to  have  extended  this 
principle  further,  and  to  have  made  a  provision,  that 
no  part  of  the  sinking  fund  should  be  applicable  to 
the  public  service,  until  the  whole  of  the  debt  then 
existing,  and  subsequently  to  be  created,  should  be 
redeemed.  We  do  not  think  th^t  there  is  much 
weight  in  the  objection  to  this  clause,  which  was 
made  to  it  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  1807,  and  re* 
ferred  to,  and  more  strongly  urged  by  Mr  Vansittart 
in  1813.  The  noble  Lord  said,  ''  I  need  hardly 
press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  all 
the  evils  likely  to  result  from  allowing  the  sinking 
fund  to  accumulate  without  any  limit ;  for  the  nation 
would  be  exposed,  by  that  accumulation,  to  the  mis- 
chief of  having  a  large  portion  of  capital  taken  at 
once  out  of  the  market,  with  out  any  adequate  means 
of  applying  it,  which  would,  of  course,  be  deprived 
of  its  value. 


"  This  evil  must  appear  so  serious  to  any  man  who    Fimding 
contemplates  ite  character,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it    ^s«em. 
will  be  felt,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  that ' 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  national  debt  at  once 
would  be  productive  of  something  like  national  bank- 
ruptcy, for  the  capital  would  be  equivalent  almost  to 
nothing,  while  the  interest  he  had  before  derived 
from  it  would  be  altogether  extinguished.  The  other 
evils  which  would  arise  from,  and  which  must  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  mischievous  consequence  of  a 
prompt  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  I  ivill  show 
presently.      Different  arrangements  were  adopted  in 
the  further  provisions  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  1792  and  in  1802.     By  the  first  the 
sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.,  which  was  thencefor- 
ward to  be  provided  for  every  new  loan,  was  made 
to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  until  the  whole 
of  the  debt  created  by  such  new  loan  should  be  ex* 
tinguished.     And,  by  the  second  arrangement,  all 
the  various  sinking  funds  existing  in  1802  were  con- 
solidated, and  the  whole  were  appropriated  to  accu- 
mulate at  compound  interest  until  the  discharge  of 
the  whole  -of  the  debt  also  existing  in  1 802.     But  the 
debt,  created  since  1802,  amounting  to  about  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  nominal  capital,  is  still  lefl  subject  t6 
the  acts  of  1792,  which  provides  for  each  separate 
loan  a  sinking  fund  of  only  1  per  cent,  on  the  nomi- 
nal  capital.     The  plan  of  1802,  engrailed  on  the 
former  acts  of  1786  and  1792,  provided  for  the  still 
more  speedy  extinction  of  the  debt  to  which  it  ap- 
plied.    But  it  would  postpone  all   relief  from  tne 
public  burthens  to  a  very  distant  period  (computed, 
in  1802,  to  be  from  18S4  to  1844);  and  it  would 
throw  such  large  and  disproportionate  sums  into  the 
money  market  in  the  latter  years  of  its  operation,  as 
might  produce  a  very  dangerous  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  money.     Many  inconveniences  might  also 
krise  from  the  sudden  stop  which  would  be  put  to 
the  application  of  those  sums  when  the  whole  debt 
should  have  been  redeemed,  and  from  the  no  less 
sudden  change  in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  which 
must  follow  from  taking  ofif  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment taxes  to  an  extent  probably  then  much  ex- 
ceeding thirty  millions.     The  fate  of  merchants,  ma- 
nufacturers, mechanics,   and  every  description  of 
dealers,  in  such  an  event,  must  be  contemplated  by 
every  thinking  man  with  alarm ;  and  this  applies  to 
my  observation  respecting  a  national  bankruptcy, 
for,  should  the  national  debt  be  discharged,  and  such 
a  weight  of  taxation  taken  ofi^  at  once,  all  the  goods 
remaining  on  hand  would  be,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  no  value  to  the  holders,  because,  havmg  been 
purchased  or  manufactured  while  such  taxation  pre* 
vailed,  they  must  be  undersold  by  all  those  who  might 
manufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods  after  such  tax- 
ation had  ceased.    Tliese  objections  were  foreseen, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  acknowledged,  at  the  time 
when  the  act  of  1802  was  passed :  and  it  was  thea 
answered,  that,  whenever  the  danger  approached,  it 
might  be  obviated  by  subsequent  arrangements."    A 
great  many.of  these  objections  appear  to  us  to  be 
chimerical,  but,  if  well  founded,  we  agree  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  extract,  "  whenever  the  danger  ap* 
preached,  it  might  be  obviated  by  subsequent  ar- 
rangements."   It  was  not  necessary  to  legislate  in 
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Punaiag  1^07,  or  in  181S^  for  a  danger  which  could  not  hap- 
Syitem.  ^  p^^;  ^||  between  1834  and  1844*  It  was  not  neces* 
sary  to  provide  against  the  evils  which  would  arise 
from  a  plethora  of  wealth  at  a  remote  period,  when 
our  real  difficulty  was  how  to  supply  our  immediate 
and  pressing  wants. 

What  are  the  evils  apprehended  from  the  extra* 
▼agant  growth  of  the  sinking  fund^  towards  the  latter 
years  of  its  existence?  Not  that  taxation  will  be  in- 
creased, because  the  growth  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
occasioned  by  dividends  on  stock  purchased;  but 
first,  that  capital  will  be  returned  too  suddenly  into 
the  hands  of  the  stockholder^  without  his  having  any 
means  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  it ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  remission  of  taxes,  to  the  amount  probably  of 
thirty  millions,  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  prices 
of  particular  commodities,  and  will  be  very  pernici- 
ous  to  the  interest  of  those  who  may  deal  in  or  ma- 
nufacture such  commodities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  commissioners  have  no  capi- 
tal. They  recei^  quarterly,  or  daily,  certain  sums 
arising  from  the  taxes,  which  they  employ  in  the  re- 
demption of  debt.  One  portion  of  the  people  pay 
what  another  portion  receive.  If  the  payers  em- 
ployed the  sums  paid  as  capital,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
production  of  raw  produce,  or  manfactured  commo- 
dities, and  the  receivers,  when  they  received  it,  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  be  little 
Tariation  in  the  annual  produce.  A  part  of  that  pro- 
duce might  be  produced  by  A  instead  *of  by  B  ;  not 
that  even  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  for  A, 
when  he  received  the  money  for  his  debt,  might  lend 
it  to  B,  and  might  receive  from  him  a  portion  of  the 
produce  for  interest,  in  which  case  B  would  continue 
to  employ  the  capital  as  before.  On  the  supposi- 
tion, then,  that  the  sinking  fund  is  furnished  by  ca- 
pital and  not  by  revenue,  no  injury  would  result  to 
the  community,  however  large  that  fund  might  be,-^ 
there  might  or  might  not  be  a  transfer  of  employ- 
ments, but  the  annual  produce,  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country,  would  undergo  no  deterioration,  and 
the  actual  amount  of  capital  employed  would  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished.  But  if  the  payers  of 
taxes,  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  paid  them  from  revenue,  then  they  would 
retain  the  same  capital  as  before  in  active  employ- 
ment, and  as  this  revenue,  when  received  by  the 
stockholder,  would  be  by  him  employed  as  capital, 
there  would  be,  in  consequence  of  this  operation,  a 
great  increase  of  capital, — every  year  an  additional 
portion  of  revenue  would  be  turned  into  capital, 
which  could  be  employed  only  in  furnishing  new 
commodities  to  the  market.  Now  the  doubts  of 
those  who  speak  of  the,  mischievous  effects  of  the 
great  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund,  proceed  from 
an  opinion  they  entertain  that  a  country  may  pos- 
sess more  capital  than  it  can  beneficially  employ, 
and  that  there  may  be  such  a  glut  of  commodities, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  them  on 
such  terms  as  to  secure  to  the  producers  any  profits 
on  their  capitals.  The  error  of  this  reasoning  has 
been  made  manifest  by  M.  Say,  in  his  able  work 
Bconomie  PolUiquef  and  afterwards  by  Mr  Mill,  in 
hia  excellent  reply  to  Mr  Spence,  the  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ecosomistes*    They  show  that 


demand  is  only  limited  by  production ;  whoever  can  Fimdiiis 
produce  has  a  right  to  consume,  and  he  wjli  exercise  ^J^^"^ 
his  privilege  to  the  greatest  extent.  They  do  not  "^'*'"^^ 
deny  that  the  demand  for  particular  commoDities  is 
limited,  and  therefore  they  say,  there  may  be  a  glut 
of  such  commodities,  but  in  a  great  and  civilized 
country,  wants,  either  for  objects  of  necessity  or  of 
luxury,  are  unlimited,  and  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal is  of  equal  extent  with  our  ibility  of  supplying 
food  and  necessaries  for  the  increasing  population, 
which  a  continually  augmenting  capital  would  em- 
ploy. With  every  increased  difficulty  of  producing 
additional  supplies  of  raw  produce  from  the  land, 
com,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  the  labourer,  would 
rise.  Hence  wages  would  rise.  A  real  rise  of  wages 
is  necessarily  followed  by  a  real  fall  of  profits,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  land  of  a  country  is  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation, — ^when  more  labour 
employed  upon  it  will  not  yield  in  return  more  food 
than  what  is  necessary  to  support  the  labourer  so 
employed,  that  country  is  come  to  the  limit  of  its  in-, 
crease  both  of  capital  and  population. 

The  richest  country  in  Europe  is  yet  far  distant 
from  that  degree  of  improvement,  but  if  any  had  ar- 
rived at  it,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  commerce,  even 
such  a  country  could  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population,  for  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  this  increase  would  be  the  scarcity,  and 
consequent  high  value,  of  food  and  other  raw  pro- 
duce. Let  these  be  supplied  from  abroad  in  ex- 
change for  manufactured  goods,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  limit  is  at  which  you  would  cease  to 
accumulate  wealth  and  to  derive  profit  from  its  em- 
ployment. This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  political  economy.  We  hope  that  the  little 
we  have  said  on  the  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce those  who  wish  clearly  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple, to  consult  the  works  of  the  able  authors  whom 
we  have  named,  to  which  we  acknowledge  ourselves  so 
much  indebted.  If  these  views  are  correct,  there  it 
then  no  danger  that  the  accumulated  capital  which 
a  sinking  fund,  under  particular  circumstances,  might 
occasion,  would  not  find  employment,  or  that  the 
commodities  which  it  might  be  made  to  produce 
would  not  be  beneficially  sold,  so  as  to  afford  an 
adequate  profit  to  the  producers.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  .that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  stockholders  to  become 
farmers  or  manufacturers.  There  BXfi  always  to  be 
found  in  a  great  country,  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
sponsible persons,  with  the  requisite  skill,  ready  to 
employ  the  accumulated  capital  of  others,  and  to 
pay  to  them  a  share  of  the  profiu,  acid  which,  in  all 
countries,  is  known  by  the  name  of  interest  for  bor- 
rowed money. 

The  second  objection  to  the  indefinite  increase  of 
the  sinking  fund  remains  now  to  be  noticed.  By  the 
remission  of  taxes  suddenly  to  the  amount  probably 
of  thirty  millions  per  annum,  a  great  effect  would  be 
produced  on  the  price  of  goods.  <*  The  fate  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  dealers,  in  such  an  event,  must  be  contem- 
plated by  every  thinking  man  with  alarm ;  for  should 
the  national  debt  be  discharged,  and  such  a  weieht 
of  taxation  taken  off'  at  once,  all  the  goods  remam- 
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ing  on  hand  would  be,  cootparatively  speaking,  of 
no  value  to  the  holders,  because  having  been  pur- 
chased  or  manufactured  while  such  taxation  pre* 
vailed,  they  roust  be  undersold  by  all  those  who 
might  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods  af^er 
such  taxation  had  ceased."  It  is  only  then  on  the 
supposition  that  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  deal- 
ers, would  be  affected  as  above  described,  that  any 
evil  would  result  from  the  largest  remission  of  taxes. 
It  would  not  of  course  be  said,  that,  by  remitting  a 
tax  of  L.  5  to  A,  L.  10  to  B,  L.  100  to  C,  and  so 
on,  any  injury  would  be  done-  to  them.  If  they 
added  these  different  sums  to  their  respective  capi* 
tals  they  would  augment  their  permanent  annual  re- 
venue, and  would  be  contributing  to  the  increase 
of  the  mass  of  commodities,  thereby  adding  to  the 
general  abundance.  We  have  already,  we  hope,  suc- 
cessfully shown,  that  an  augmentation  of  capital  is 
neither  injurious  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
saved,  nor  to  the  community  at  large, — its  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and  conse- 
quently the  population,  and  to  add  to  the  power 
and  strength  of  the  country.  But  they  will  not  add 
these  respective  sums  to  their  capitals,*^they  will 
expend  them  as  revenue !  The  measure  cannot  be 
said  to  be  either  injurious  to  themselves  or  to  the 
community  on  that  account.  They  annually  con- 
tributed a  portion  of  their  produce  to  the  stock- 
holder in  payment  of  debt,  who  immediately  em- 
ployed it  as  capital ;  that  portion  of  produce  is  now 
at  their  own  disposal ;  they  may  consume  it  them- 
selves if  they  please.  A  farmer  who  used  to  sell  a 
portion  of  his  corn  for  the  particular  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing this  tax,  may  consume  this  corn  himself, — 
he  may  get  the  distiller  to  make  gin  of  it,  or  the 
brewer  to  turn  it  into  beer,  or  he  may  exchange  it 
for  a  portion  of  the  cloth  which  the  clothier,  who  is 
now  released  from  the  tax,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  is 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  for  any  commodity  which  he 
may  desire.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  where  is  all  this 
cloth,  beer,  gin,  Sec  to  come  from ;  there  were  no 
more  than  necessary  for  the  general  demand  before 
this  remission  of  taxes ;  if  every  man  is  now  to  con- 
sume more,  from  whence  is  this  supply  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  This  is  an  objection  of  quite  an  opposite 
nature  to  that  which  was  before  urged.  Now  it  is 
said  there  would  be  too  much  demand  and  no  addi- 
tional supply ;  before,  it  was  contended  that  the  sup- 
ply would  be  so  great  that  no  demand  would  exist 
for  the  quantity  supplied.  One  objection  is  no  bet- 
ter founded  than  the  other.  The  stockholders,  by 
previously  receiving  the  payment  of  their  debt,  and 
employing  the  funds  they  received  productively,  or 
lending  them  to  some  other  persons  who  would  so 
employ  them,  would  produce  the  very  additional 
commodities  which  the  society  at  large  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  consume.  There  would  be  a 
general  augmentation  of  revenue,  and  a  general 
augmentation  of  enjoyment,  and  it  most  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  supposed  that  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  people  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  another  part.  The  good  would  be  unmix- 
ed, and  without  alloy*  It  remains  then  only  to  con- 
sider the  injury  to  traders  from  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  goods,  and  the  remedy  against  this  appears  to  be 


so  very  simple,  that  it  surprises  Qs  that  it  should  Fw^Bf 
ever  have  been  urged  as  an  objection.  In  laying  ba  ^T^^*^ 
a  new  tax,  the  stock  in  hand  of  the  article  taxed  is  *^ 
commonly  ascertained,  and,  as  a  measure  of  justice, 
the  dealer  in  such  article  is  required  to  pay  the  im- 
posed tax  on  his  stock.  Why  may  not  the  reverse 
of  this  be  done  i  Why  may  not  the  tax  be  returned 
to  each  individual  on  his  stock  in  hand,  whenever  it 
shall  be  thought  expedient  to  take  off  the  tax  fron 
the  article  which  he  manufactures,  or  in  which  he 
deals  ^  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
taxes  for  a  very  short  time  for  this  purpose.  On 
np  view  of  this  question  can.  we  see  any  validity  in 
the  arguments  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which  have 
been  so  particularly  insisted  on  by  Mr  Vansittart. 

There  are  some  persons  who  think  that  a  sinking 
fund,  even  when  strictly  applied  to  its  object,  is  of 
no  national  benefit  whatever.  The  money  which  is 
contributed,  they  say,  would  be  more  productively 
employed  by  the  payers  of  the  taxes,  than  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  latter 
purchase  stock  with  it,  which  probably  does  not 
yield  5  per  cent,  the  former  would  obtain  from  the 
employment  of  the  same  capital  much  mere  than 
5  per  cent,  consequently  the  country  would  be  en« 
riched  by  the  difference.  There  would  be  in  the 
latter  case  a  larger  nett  supply  of  tlie  produce  of 
our  land  and  labour,  and  that  is  the  fund  from  which 
ultimately  all  our  expenditure  must  be  drawn.  Thoae 
who  maintain  this  opinion,  do  not  see  that  the  coa^ 
missioners  merely  receive  money  from  one  class  of 
the  community  and  pay  it  to  another  class,  and  that 
the  real  question  is.  Which  of  these  two  classes  will 
employ  it  most  productively  \  Forty  millions  per  an* 
num  are  raised  by  taxes,  of  which  twenty  millions,  we 
will  suppose,  is  paid  for  sinking  fund,  and  twenty 
millions  for  interest  of  debt.  After  a  year's  purchase 
is  made  by  the  commissioners,  this  forty  millions  will 
be  divided  differently,  nineteen  millions  will  be  paid 
for  interest,  and  twenty-one  millions  for  sinking  fund, 
and  so  from  year  to  year,  though  forty  millions  is 
always  paid  on.  the  whole,  a  less  and  less  portion  of 
it  will  be  paid  for  interest,  and  a  larger  portion  for 
sinking  fund,  till  the  commissioners  have  purchased 
the  whole  amount  of  stock,  and  then  the  whole  for^ 
millions  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners* 
The  sole  question  then  with  regard  to  profits  is, 
Whether  those  who  pay  this  forty  millions,  or  those 
who  receive  it,  will  employ  it  most  productively  ? — 
the  commissioners,  in  fact,  never  employing  it  at  all, 
their  business  being  to  transfer  it  to  those  who  will 
employ  it.  Now,  of  this  we  are  quite  certain,  that 
all  the  money  received  by  the  stockholder,  in  return 
for  his  stock,  must  be  employed  as  capital,  for  if  it 
were  not  so  employed,  he  would  be  deprived  of  bis 
revenue  on  which  he  had  habitually  depended.  If 
then  the  taxes  which  are  paid  towards  the  sinking 
fund  be  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  not  from  its  capital,  by  this  operation  a  portion 
of  revenue  is  yearly  realised  into  capital,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  revenue  of  the  society  is  in* 
creased;  but  it  might  have  been  realized  into  capi- 
tal by  the  payer  of  the  tax,  if  there  had  been  no 
sinking  fund,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  retain  the 
money  to  his  own  use  I  It  might  so,  and  if  it  had- 
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been  so  disposed  of,  there  can  be  no  advantage  in 
reapect  to  the  accumulation  ^f  the  wealth  of  the 
wfaol^  society  by  the  establishment  of  the  sinking 
fund,  but  it  ia  not  so  probable  that  the  payer  of  the 
tax  would  make  this  use  of  it  as  the  receiver.  The 
^receiver  when  he  gets  paid  for  his  stock,  only.substi- 
tutea  one  capital  for  another, — and  he  is  accustomed 
to  look  to  his  capital  for  all  his  yearly  income.  The 
payer  will  have  all  that  he  paid  in  addition  to  his 
former  revenue;  if  the  sbking  fund  be  discontinued 
he  may  indeed  realize  it  into  capital,  bat  he  may 
ideo  use  it  as  revenue,  increasing  his  expenditure  on 
wine,  houses,  horses,  clothes,  &c.  The  payer  might 
too  have  paid  it  from  his  capital,  and,  therefore,  the 
employment  of  one  capital  might  be  substituted  for 
another.  In  this  case  too,  no  advantage  arises  irom 
tlie  sinking  fund,  as  the  national  wealth  would  ac* 
cumulate  as  rapidly  without  it  aa  with  it,  but  if  any 
portion  of  the  taxes  paid  expressly  for  the  sinking 
fund  be  paid  from  revenue,  and  which,  if  not  so  paid, 
would  have  been  expended  as  revenue,  then  there  is 
a  manifest  advantage  in  tlie  sinking  fimd,  as  it  tends 
to  increase  the  annual  produce  of  our  land  and  la- 
bour, and  as  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  would  be 
its  operation,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  sink- 
ing fund,  honestly  applied,  is  favourable  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth. 

Dr  Hamilton  has  followed  Dr  Price  in  insisting 
much  on  the  disadvantage  of  raisbg  loans  during 
war  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  not  in  a  5  per  cent. 
atock.    In  the  former,  a  great  addition  is  made  to 
the  nominal  capital,  which  is  generally  redeemed, 
during  peace,  at  a  greatly  advanced  price.    Three 
per  cents*  which  were  sold  at  SO,  will  probably  be 
repurchased  at  80,  and  may  come  to  be  bought  at 
100.     Whereas  in  5  per  cents*  there  would  be  little 
or  no  increase  of  nominal  capital,  and  as  all  the 
stocks  are  redeemable  at  par,  they  would  be  paid 
off  with  very  little  loss.    The  correctness  of  this  ob- 
servation must  depend  on  the  relative  prices  of  these 
two  stocks.    During  the  war  in  1798,  the  3  per  cents. 
were  at  50,  while  the  5  per  cents,  were  at  73,  and  at 
all  times  the  5  per  cents,  bear  a  very  low  relative 
price  to  the.  3  per  cents.    Here  then  is  one  advan- 
tage to  be  put  against  another,  and  it  must  depend 
upon  the  d^;ree  in  which  the  prices  of  the  3  per 
cents,  and  5  per  cents,  differ,  whether  it  be  more  d#^ 
airable  to  raise  the  loan  in  the  one  or  in  the  other. 
We  have  little  doubt  that,  during  many  periods  of 
the  war,  there  would  have  been  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage  in  making  the  loan  in  5  per  cent,  stock  in  pre* 
fcrence  to  a  3  per  cent*  stock.     The  market  in  5  per 
oBn^.  stock,  too,  is  limited,  a  sale  cannot  be  forced 
in  it  without  causing  a  considerable  fall,  a  circum- 
stance known  to  the  contractors,  and  against  which 
they  would  naturally  take  some  security  in  the  price 
which  they  bid  for  a  large  loan  if  in  that  stock.     A 
premium  of  S  per  cent,  on  the  market  price,  may 
appear  to  them  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for 
their  risk  in  a  loan  in  3  per  cent*  stock  ^-4hey  may 
require  one  of  5  per  cent,  to  protect  them  against 
the  dangers  they  apprehend  from  taking  the  same 
loan  in  a  5  per  cent,  stock. 

XL  After  having  duly  considered  the  operation  of 


a  sinking  fund,  derived  from  annual  taxes,  we  come 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  pro» 
viding  for  our  annual  expenditure,  both  in  war  and  ' 
peace;  and,  further,  to  examine  whether  a  country 
can  have  any  security^  that  a  fund  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  debt  will  not  be  misapplied  by 
ministers,  and  be  really  made  the  instrument  for 
creating  new  debt,  eo  as  never  to  afford  a  rational 
hope  that  any  progress  whatever  will  permanently 
be  made  in  the  reduction  of  debt. 

Suppose  a  country  to  be  free  from  debt^  and  a 
war  to  take  place,  which  should  involve  it  in  an  an^ 
nual  additional  expenditure  of  twenty  millions,  there 
are  three  modes  by  which  this  expenditure  may  be 
provided ;  first,  taxes  may  be  raised  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  millions  oer  annum,  from  which  the  coun- 
try would  be  totally  freed  on  the  return  of  peace ; 
or,  secondly,  the  money  might  be  annually  borrow- 
ed and  funded ;  in  which  case,  if  the  interest  agreed 
upon  was  5  per  cent,^  a  perpetual  charge  of  one  miU 
lion  per  annum  taxes  would  be  incurred  for  the  first 
years  expence,  from  which  there  would  be  no  relief 
during  peace,  or  in  any  future  war ;  of  an  additional 
million  for  the  second  year's  expence,  and  so  on  for 
every  year  that  the  war  might  last.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  if  the  war  lasted  so  long,  the  country 
would  be  perpetually  encumbered  with  taxes  of  twen- 
ty millions  |7er  annum,  and  would  have  to  repeat  the 
same  course  on  the  recurrence  of  any  new  war.  The 
third  mode  of  providing  for  the  expences  of  the  war 
would  be  to  borrow  annually  the  twenty  millions  re- 
quired  as  before,  but  to  provide,  by  taxes,  a  fund, 
in  addition  to  the  interest,  which,  accumulating  at 
compound  interest,  should  finally  be  equal  to  the 
debt.  In  the  case  supposed,  if  money  was  raised  at 
5  per  cent.,  and  a  sum  of  L.  200,000 /Tfr  annum,  in- 
action to  the  million  for  interest,  were  provided,  it 
would  accumulate  to  twenty  millions  in  45  years ; . 
and,  by  consenting  to  raise  L.  1,200,000  ^fr  annum 
by  taxes,  for  every  loan  of  twenty  millions,  each  loan 
would  be  paid  off  in  45  years  from  the  time  of  its 
creation;  and  in  45  years  from  the  termination  of 
the  war,  if  no  new  debt  were  created>  the  whole 
would  be  redeemed,  and  the  whole  of  the  taxes 
would  be  repealed. 

Of  these  three  modes,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  first.  The 
burthens  of  the  war  are  undoubtedly  great  during 
its  continuance,  but  at  its  termination  they  cease  al- 
together. Wlien  the  pressure  of  the  war  is  felt  at 
once,  without  mitigation,  we  shall  be  less  disposed 
wantonly  to  engage  in  an  expensive  contest,  and  if 
engaged  in  it,  we  shall  be  sooner  disposed  to  get 
out  of  it,  unless  it  be  a  contest  for  some  great  na-^ 
tional  interest.  In  point  of  economy,  there  is  no 
real  difference  in  either  of  the  modes ;  for  twenty 
millions  in  one  payment,  one  million  per  annum  for 
ever,  or  L.  1,200,000  for  45  years,  are  precisely  of 
the  same  value ;  but  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes 
never  so  estimate  them,  and  tlierefore  do  not  ma- 
nage their  private  affairs  accordmgly.  We  are  too 
I4>t  to  think,  that  the  war  is  burdensome  only  in  pror 
portion  to  what  we  are  at  the  moment  called  to  pay 
for  it  in  taxes,  without  reflecting  on  the  probable 
duration  of  such  taxes*.    It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
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Funding    vince  a  man  possessed  of  L.  20^000,  or  any  other 
^^^    sum,  that  a  perpetual  payment  of  L.  50  per  annum 
"^^^  *^  was  equaHy  burdensome  with  a  single  tax  of  I^  lOOO* 
He  would  have  some  vague  notion  that  the  L.  50 
per  annum  would  be  paid  by  posterity,  and  would 
not  be  paid  by  him ;  but  if  he  leaves  his  fortune  to 
his  son,  and  leaves  it  charged  with  this  perpetual 
tax,  where  is  the  difference  whether  he  leaves  him 
L.  20,000,  with  the  tax,  or  L.  IftOOO  without  it  ? 
This  argument  of  charging  posterity  with  the  inte- 
rest of  our  debt,  or  of  relieving  them  from  a  portion 
of  such  interest,  is  oflen  used  by  otherwise  well  in«* 
formed  people,  but  we  confess  we  see  no  weight  in 
it.    It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  may  increase ;  and  as  a  portion  of  the  in- 
creased wealth  will  have  to  contribute  to  the  taxes, 
the  proportion   falling  on   the   present  amount  of 
wealth  will  be  less,  and  thus  posterity  will  contribute 
to  our  present  expenditure.     That  this  may  be  so  is 
true ;  but  it  may  also  be  otherwise — the  wealth  of 
the  country  may  diminish—  individuals  may  withdraw 
from  a  country  heavily  taxed;  and  therefore  the  pro- 
perty retained  in  the  country  may  pay  more  than  the 
just  equivalent,  which  would  at  the  present  time  be 
received  from  it.     That  an  annual  tax  of  L.  50  is 
not  deemed  the  same  in  amount  as  L.  1000  ready 
money,  must  have  been  observed  by  every  body.    If 
an  individual  were  called  upon  to  pay  L.  lOOO  to  the 
income-tax,  he  would  probably  endeavour  to  save 
the  whole  of  it  from  his  income ;  he  would  do  no 
more  if,  in  lieu  of  this  war»tax,  a  loan  had  been 
raised,  for  the  interest  of  which  he  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay  only  L.  50  income-tax.  The  war- 
taxes,  then,  are  more  economical;  for  when  they  are 
paid,  an  effort  is  made  to  save  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  war,  leaving  the  national 
capital  undiminished.     In  the  other  case,  an  effort 
is  only  made  to  save  to  the  amount  of  the  interest 
of  such  expenditure,  and  therefore  the  national  ca- 
pital is  diminished  in  amount.     The  usual  objection 
made  to  the  payment  of  the  larger  tax  is,  that  it  could 
not  be  conveniently  paid  by  manufacturers  and  land- 
holders, for  they  have  not  large  sums  of  money  at  their 
command.  We  think  that  great  efforts  would  be  made 
to  save  the  tax  out  of.  their  income,  in  which  case 
they  could  obtain  the  money  from  this  source ;  but 
suppose  they  could  not,  what  should  hinder  them 
from  selling  a  part  of  their  property  for  money,  or 
of  borrowing  it  at  interest  ?     That  there  are  persons 
disposed  to  lend,  is  evident  from  the  facility  with 
which  government  raises  its  loans.     Withdraw  this 
great  borrower  from  the  market,  and  private  bor- 
rowers would  be  readily  accommodated.     By  wise 
regulations,  and  good  laws,  the  greatest  facilities 
and  security  might  be  afforded  to  individuals  in  such 
transactions.     In  the  case  of  a  loan,  A  advances 
the  money,  and  B  pays  the  interest,  and  every  thing 
else  remains  as  before.     In  the  case  of  waNtaxes,  A 
would  still  advance  the  money,  and  B  pay  the  inte- 
rest, only  with  this  difference,  he  would  pay  it  di- 
rectly to  A  ;  now  he  pays  it  to  government,  and  go- 
vernment pays  it  to  A. 

These  large  taxes,  it  may  be  said,  must  fall  on 
property,  which  the  smaller  taxes  now  do  not  exclu- 
sively do.  '  Those  who  are  in  professions,  as  well  as 
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those  who  live  from  salaries  and  wages,  and  who  now    Fwnfag 
contribute  annually  to  the  taxes,  could  not  uuke  a    *"—— 
large  ready  money  payment ;  and  they  would,  there-  ^ 
fore,  be  benefited  at  the  expence  of  the  capitalist 
and  landholder.     We  believe  that  they  would  be  ye- 
ry  little,  if  at  all  benefited  by  the  system  of  war- 
taxes.    Fees  to  professional  men,  salaries,  and  wa- 
ges, are  regulated  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  and 
by  tbe  relative  situation  of  those  who  pay,  and  dt 
those  who  receive  them.     A  tax  of  the  nature  pro- 
posed, if  it  did  not  disturb  prioes,  would,  however, 
change  the  relation  between  these  classes,  and  anew 
arrangemeat  of  fees,  salaries,  and  wages,  would  take 
place,  so  that  the  usual  level  would  be  restored. 

The  reward  that  is  paid  co  profassors,  &c.  is  regu- 
lated, like  every  thing  else,  by  demand  and  supply. 
What  produces  the  supply  of  men,  with  certain  qua- 
lifications, is  not  any  particular  sum  «f  money,  but 
a  certain  relative  position  in  society.  If  you  dimi- 
nished, by  additional  taxes,  the  incomes  of  landlords 
and  capitalisU,  leaving  the  pay  of  professions  the 
same,  the  relative  position  of  professions  would  be 
raised ;  an  additionaJ  number  of  persons  would,  there^ 
fore,  be  enticed  into  those  lines,  and  the^  competi- 
tion would  reduce  the  pay. 

The  greatest  advantage  that  would  attend  war- 
taxes  would  be,  the  little  permanent  derangeraeot 
that  they  would  cause  to  the  industry  of  the  cdud- 
try.     The  prices  of  our  commodities  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  taxation,  or  if  they  were,  they  would 
only  be  so  during  a  period  when  every  thing  is  dis- 
turbed by  other  causes,  during  war.     At  the  com. 
mencement  of  peace,  every  thing  would  be  at  its  na- 
tural price  again,  and  no  inducement  would  be  af- 
forded to  us  by  the  direct  effect,  and  still  less  by  the 
indirect  effect  of  taxes  on  various  commodities,  to 
desert  employments  in  which  we  have  peculiar  skill 
and  facilities,  and  engage  in  others  in  which  the 
same  skill  and  facilities  are  wanting.    In  a  state  of 
freedom  ev^ry  man  naturally  engages  himself  in  that 
employment  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  the 
greatest  abundance  of  products  is  the  result.     An 
injudicious  tax  may  induce  us  to  import  what  we 
should  otherwise  have  produced  at  homo,  or  to  ex- 
port what  we  should  otherwise  have  received  from 
abroad ;  and  in  both  cases,  we  shall  receive,  besides 
the  inconvenience  of  paying  the  tax,  a  less  return 
for  a  given  quantity  of  our  labour,  than  what  thai 
labour  would,  if  unfettered,  have  produced.     Under 
a  complicated  system  of  taxation,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  wisest  legislature  to  discover  all  the  effects,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  of  its  taxes ;  and  if  it  cannot  do 
this,  the  industry  of  the  country  will  not  be  exerted 
to  the  greatest  advantage.     By  war-taxes,  we  should 
save  many  millions  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  •  We 
might  get  rid  of  at  least  some  of  the  expensive  esta- 
blishments, and  the  army  of  officers  which  they  em- 
ploy would  be  dispensed  with.     There  would  be  no 
charges  for  the  management  of  debt.     Loans  would 
not  be  raised  at  tbe  rate  of  L.  50  or  L.  60  for  a  no- 
minal capital  of  L.  100,  to  be  repaid  at  L.  70,  L.  80^ 
or  possibly  at  L.  100;  and  perhaps,  what  is  of  more 
importance  than  all  these  together,  we  might  get  rid 
pf  those  great  sources  of  the  demoralization  of  the 
people,  Uie  customs  and  excise.    In  every  vievr  of 
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tliis  question^  we  come  to  the  same  conclurion,  that 
,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  system  for 
ever  to  get  rid  of  the  practice  of  funding.  Let  U8 
meet  our  difficulties  as  they  arise,  and  keep  our 
estates  free  from  permanent  incumbrances,  of  the 
weight  of  which  we  are  never  truly  sensible,  till  we 
are  involved  in  them  past  remedy. 

We  are  now  to  compare  the  other  two  modes  of 
defraying  the  expcnces  of  a  war,  one  by  borrowing 
the  capital  expended,  and  providing  annual  taxes 
permanently  for  the  payment  of  the  interest^  the 
other  by  borrowing  the  capital  expended,  and  be- 
sides providing  the  interest  by  annual  taxes,  raising, 
by  the  same  mode,  an  additional  revenue  (and 
which  is  called  the  sinking  fund),  with  a  view,  with- 
iR  a  certain  determinate  time,  to  redeem  the  original 
debt,  and  get  rid  entirely  of  the  taxes. 

Under  the  firm  conviction  that  nations  will  at  last 
adopt  the  plan  of  defraying  their  expences,  or^linary 
and  extraordinary,,  at  the  time  they  are  incurred, 
we  are  favourable  to  every  plan  which  shall  soonest 
redeem  us  from  debt ;  but  then  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  plan  is  effective  for  the  object.  This 
then  is  the  place  to  examine  whether  we  have,  or 
can  have,  any  security  for  the  due  application  of  the 
ainklng  fund  to  the  payment  of  debt. 

When  Mr  Pitt,  in  1786,  established  the  sinking 
fund,  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  entrusting  it 
to  ministers  and  parliament;  and,  therefore,  pro- 
vided that  the  sums  applicable  to  the  sinking  fund 
should  be  paid  by  the  Exchequer  into  the  hands 
of  commissioners,  by  quarterly  payments,  who 
should  be  required  to  invest  equal  sums  of  money 
in  the  purchase  of  stock,  on  four  days  in  each 
week,  or  about  fifty  days  in  each  quarter.  The' 
commissioners  named  were,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  ^e  Exche- 
quer, the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Accountant  Ge- 
neral of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Governor 
and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank,  He  thought, 
that,  under  such  management,  there  could  be  no  mis- 
application of  the  funds,  and  he  thought  correctly, 
for  the  commissioners  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  In  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking  fund  to  Parliament  in  1786,  Mr 
Pitt  said,  *'  With  regard  to  preserving  the  fund  to 
be  invariably  applied  to  tlie  diminution  of  the  debt 
inalienable,  it  was  the  essence  of  his  plan  to  keep 
tliat  sacred,  and  iposc  efifectually  so  in  time  of  war. 
He  must  contend,  that  to  suffer  the  fund  at  any 
time,  or  on  any  pretence,  to  be  diverted  from  its 
proper  object,  would  be  to  ruin,  defeat,  and  over- 
turn his  plan.  He  hoped,  therefore,  when  the  bill 
he  should  introduce  siiould  pass  into  a  law,  that 
House  would  hold  itself  solemnly  pledged,  not  to 
listen  to  a  proposal  for  its  repeal  on  any  pretence 
whatever.** 

''  If  this  million,  to  be  so  applied,  is  laid  out  with 
its  growing  interest,  it  will  amount  to  a  very  great 
«um  in  a  period  that  is  not  very  long  in  the  life  of 
an  individual,  and  but  an  hour  in  the  existence  of  a 
great  nation ;  and  this  will  diminish  the  debt  of  this 
country  so  much,  as  to  prevent  the  exigencies  of 
war  from  raising  it  to  the  enormous  height  it  has 
hitherto  done*    In  the  period  of  tweoty-eiglit  years. 


the  sum  of  a  million,  annually  improved,  would 
amount  to  four  millions  per  annum,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  fund  be  not  broken  in  upon  ;  this 
has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  this  country  ;  for  if  the 
original  sinking  fund  had  been  properly  preserved, 
it  is  easy  to  be  proved  that  our  debts,  at  this  mo- 
ment, would  not  have  been  very  burthensome  ;  this 
has  hitherto  been,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  be  prevent^ 
ed  by  acts  of  Parliament ;  the  minister  has  uniform, 
ly,  when  it  suited  his  convenience,  gotten  hold  of 
this  sum,  which  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as 
most  sacred.  What  then  is  the  way  of  preventing 
this  ?  The  plan  J  mean  to  propose  is  this,  that  this 
sum  be  vested  in  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by 
them  applied  quarterly  to  buy  up  stock;  by  this 
means,  no  sura  so  great  will  ever  be  ready  to  bo 
seized  upon  on  any  occasion,  and  the  fund  will  ^o 
on  without  interruption.  Long  and  very  long  has 
this  country  struggled  under  its  heavy  load,  without 
any  prospect  of  being  relieved  ;  but  it  may  now 
look  forward  to  an  object  upon  which  the  existence 
of  this  country  depends ;  it  is,  therefore,  proper  it 
should  be  fortified  as  much  as  possible  against  alien- 
ation. By  this  manner  of  paying  L.9oO>000  quar- 
terly into  the  hands  of  commissioners,  it  would  make 
it  impossible  to  take  it  by  stealth ;  and  the  advan- 
tage would  be  too  well  felt  ever  to  suffer  a  public 
act  for  that  purpose.  A  minister  could  not  have 
the  confidence  to  come  to  this  House, .  and  desire 
the  repeal  of  so  beneficial  a  law,  which  tended  so 
directly  to  relieve  the  people  from  burthen."' 

Mr  Pitt  flattered  himself  most  strangely,  that  he 
had  found  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty  which  '*  had 
hitherto  been  the  bane  of  this  country ;"  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  means  for  preventing  "  ministers, 
when  it  suited  their  convenience,  from  getting  hold 
of  this  sum,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  most 
sacred."  With  the  knowledge  of  Parliament  which 
he  had,  it  is  syrprising  that  he  should  have  relied  so 
firmly  on  the  resistance  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  offer  to  any  plan  of  ministers  for  vio- 
lating the  sinking  fund.  Ministers  have  never  de- 
sired the  partial  repeal  of  this  law,  without  obtaining 
a  ready  compliance  from  Parliament. 

We  have  already  shown,  that,  in  1807>  one  Chan« 
cellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  proposed  to  relieve  the 
country  from  taxation,  with  a  very  slight  exception, 
for  several  years  together,  while  we  were,  during 
war,  keeping  up,  if  not  increasing  our  expenditure, 
and  supplying  it  by  means  of  annual  loans.  What 
is  this  but  disposing  of  a  fund  which  ought  to  have 
been  regarded  as  most  sacred  ? 

In  1809,  another  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer 
raised  a  loan,  without  raising  any  additional  taxes 
to  pay  the  interest  of  it,  but  pledged  a  portion  of 
the  war  taxes  for  that  purpose,  thereby  rendering 
an  addition  to  that  amount,  necessary  to  the  loan  of 
the  following  and  every  succeeding  year*  Was  not 
this  disposing  of  the  sinking  fund  by  stealth,  and 
accumulating  debt  at  compound  interest  ?  Another 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1813,  proposed  a 
partial  repeal .  of  -  the  law,  by  which  seven  millions 
per  annum  of  .the  sinking  fund  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  which  he  has  employed  in  providing  for  the 
inttfest  of  new. debt...  Xhia  was  done  with  the  sane- 
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tioD  of  Parliament^  and,  ag  we  apprehend,  in  direct 
violation  of  all  the  laws  which  had  before  been  pass- 
ed regarding  the  sinking  fund.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  the  remainder  of  this  fund,  after  deducting 
the  seven  millions  taken  from  it  by  the  act  of  1813  i 
It  should  now  be  sixteen  milhons,  and  at  that 
amount  it  was  returned  in  the  annual  finance  ac- 
counts last  laid  before  Parliament.  The  finance 
committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  fail  to  see  that  nothing  can  be  deemed  an 
efficient  fund  for  the  redemption  of  debt  in  time  of 
peace,  but  such  as  arises  from  an  excess  of  revenue 
above  expenditure,  and  as  that  excess,  under  the 
most  favourable  view,  was  not  quite  two  millions, 
they  considered  that  sum  as  the  real  efficient  sink- 
ing fund,  which  was  now  applicable  to  the  discharge 
of  debt.  If  the  act  of  1802  had  been  complied 
with,  if  the  intentions  of  Mr  Pitt  had  been  fulfilled^ 
we  should  now  have  had  a  clear  excess  of  revenue 
of  above  twenty  millions,  applicable  to  tlie  payment 
of  the  debt ;  as  it  is,  we  have  two  millions  only,  and 
if  we  ask  ministers  what  has  become  o£  the  remain- 
ing eighteen  millions,  they  show  us  an  expensive 
peace  establishment,  which  they  have  no  other  means 
of  defraying  but  by  drafts  on  this  fund,  or  several 
hundred  millions  of  S  per  cents,  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  discharging  the  interest.  If  ministers  had 
not  had  such  an  amount  of  taxes  to  depend  on, 
would  they  have  ventured^  year  after  year,  to  ea« 
counter  a  deficiency  of  revenue  below  expenditure, 
for  several  years  together,  of  more  than  twelve  mil- 
lions ?  It  is  true  that  the  measures  of  Mr  Pitt  lock- 
ed it  up  from  their  immediate  seizure,  but  they 
knew  it  was  In  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  and 
.presumed  as  much  upon  it,  and  justly,  with  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  Parliament,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  their  own.  They  considered  the  commissioners 
as  their  trustees,  accumulating  money  for  their  be- 
nefit, and  of  which  they  knew  that  they  might  dis- 
pose whenever  they  should  consider  tliat  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  case  required  it.  They  seem  to  have  made 
a  tacit  agreement  with  the  commissioners,  that  they 
should  accumulate  twelve  millions  per  annum  at 
compound  interest,  while  they  themselves  accumu- 
lated an  equal  amount  of  debt,  also  at  compound 
interest.  The  facts  are  indeed  no  longer  denied. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  for  the  first  time 
the  delusion  was  acknowledged  by  ministers,  after 
it  had  become  manifest  to  every  other  person  ;  but 
yet  it  is  avowed  to  be  their  intention,  to  go  on  with 
this  nominal  sinking  fund,  raising  a  loan  every  year 
for  the  difference  between  its  real  and  nominal 
amount,  and  letting  the  commissioners  subscribe  to 
it.  On  what  principle  this  can  be  done,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  rational  account*  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to 
the  stockholder  to  take  away  the  sinking  fund,  but 
is  it  n6t  equally  a  breach  of  faith  if  the  Government 
itself  sells  to  the  commissioners  the  greatest  part  of 
the  stock  which  they  buy  ?  The  stockholder  wants 
something  substantial  and  real  to  be  done  for  him, 
and  not  any  thing  deceitful  and  delusive.  Disguise 
it  as  you  will,  if  of  fourteen  millions  to  be  invested 
by  the  commissioners  in  time  of  peace,  the  stock 
which  twelve  millions  will  purchase  is  sold  by  the 
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Government  itself,  which  creates  it  for  the  very  pur*  Vvaia^ 
pose  of  obtaining  these  twelve  millions,  and  only  ^^^'^ , 
stock  for  two  millions  is  purchased  in  the  market,  '^''^ 
and  no  taxes  for  sinking  fund  or  interest  are  pnv- 
vided  for  the  twelve  millions  which  Government 
takes ;  the  result  is  precisely  the  same  to  the  stock- 
holder, and  to  every  one  concerned,  as  if  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  reduced  to  two  millions.  It  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  a  great  country  to  countenance  auch 
pitiful  shifts  and  evasions. 

The  sinking  fund,  then,  has,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing the  debt,  greatly  increased  it.  Tbe  sinking 
fund  has  encouraged  expenditure.  If,  durmg  war,  a 
country  spends  twenty  millions  per  annum^  in  addi- 
tion to  its  ordinary  expenditure,  and  raises  taxes  onty 
for  the  interest,  it  will,  in  twenty  years,  accumolats 
a  debt  of  four  hundred  millions ;  and  its  taxes  will 
increase  to  twenty  millions  ^ler  annum.  If,  in  addi. 
tion  to  the  million  per  annum,  taxes  of  L.200,000 
were  raised  for  a  sinking  fund,  and  regularly  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  stock.the  taxes,  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty years,  would  be  twentyfour  millions,  and  its  debt 
only  342  millions ;  for  fifly-etght  millions  will  have 
been  paid  off  by  the  sinking  fund  ;  but  if,  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  new  debt  shall  be  contracted,  and 
the  sinking  fund  itself,  with  all  its  accumulations, 
amounting  to  L.6,940,000,  be  absorbed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  such  debt,  the  whole  amount  of 
debt  will  be  538  millions,  Exceeding  that  which 
would  have  existed  if  there  had  been  no  sinking 
fund  by  138  millions.  If  such  an  additional  expen** 
dlture  were  necessary,  provision  should  be  made  for 
it  without  any  interference  with  the  sinking  fund. 
If,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  there  is  not  a  clear  surplus 
of  revenue  above  expenditure  of  L.  6,940,000,  on 
the  above  supposition,  there  is  no  use  whatever  in 
persevering  m  a  system  which  is  so  little  adequate 
to  its  object.  Afler  all  our  experience,  however, 
we  are  again  toiling  to  raise  a  sinking  fund ;  and,  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  three  millions  of  new 
taxes  were  voted,  with  the  avowed  object  of  raising 
the  remnant  of  our  sinking  fund,  now  reduced  to  two 
millions,  to  five  millions.  Is  it  rash  to  prognosticate 
that  this  sinking  fund  will  share  the  fate  of  all  those 
which  have  preceded  it  ?  Probably  it  will  accumu« 
late  for  a  few  years,  till  we  are  engaged  in  some  new 
contest,  when  ministers,  finding  it  difficult  to  raise 
taxes  for  the  interest  of  loans,  will  silently  encroach 
on  this  fund,  and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if,  in  their 
next  arrangement,  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  out 
of  its  wreck  an  amount  so  large  as  two  millions. 

It  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  proved,  that  no  securi- 
ties can  be  given  by  ministers  that  the  sinking  fund 
shall  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debt, 
and  without  such  securities  we  should  be  much  bet- 
ter without  such  a  fund.  To  pay  off  the  whole,  or  a 
great  portion  of  our  debt,  is,  in  our  estimation,  a 
most  desirable  object ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  ac- 
knowledged the  evils  of  the  funding  system,  and  re- 
solutely determined  to  carry  on  our  future  contests 
without  having  recourse  to  it.  This  cannot,  or  ra- 
ther will  not,  be  done  by  a  sinking  fund  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  nor  by  any  other  that  we  can  sug. 
gest ;  but  if,  without  raising  any  fund,  the  debt  were 
paid  by  a  tax  on  property,  once  for  all,  it  would  ef- 
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Puading     (^ct  ito  object.    Its  operation  mtght  be  completed 
System,     jn  tffo  oi  three  years  during  peace;  and,  if  we 

"••^^^^mean  honestly  to  discharge  the  debt,  w^  do  not  see 
any  other  mode  oF  accomplishfng  it.  The  objections 
to  diis'plan  afre  the  same  as  those  whieh  we  have  al« 
ready  Attempted  to  answer  in  speaking  of  war  taxes. 
The  stockholders  being  paid  off,  would  have  a  large 
mass  of  property^  for  which  they  would  be  eagerly 
aeeking  employment.  Manufacturers  and  landhold- 
ers would  want  large  sums  for  their  payments  into 
the  Exchequer.  These  two  parties  would  not  fail 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  each  other,  by  which 
one  party  would  employ  their  money,  and  the  other 
raise  it.  They  might  do  this  by  loan,  or  by  sale 
and  purchase,  as  they  might  think  it  most  conducive 
to  their  respective  interests ;  with  this  the  state  would 
have  nothing' to  do.  Thus,  by  one  great  effort,  we 
should  get  rid  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges 
which,  was  ever  invented  to  afBict  a  nation ;  and  our 
commerce  would  be  extended  without  being  subject 
to  all  the  vexatious  delays  and  interruptions  which 
our  present  artificial  system  Imposes  upon  it. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  than  the  imposing  on  ministers  the 
necessity'of  applying  to  the  people  for  taxes  to  sup- 
port a  war.  Suffer  the  sinking  fund  to  accumulate 
during  peace  to  any  considerable  sum,  and  very  little 
provocation  would  induce  them  to  enter  into  a  new 
contest.  They  would  know  that,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, they  could  make  the  sinking  fund  available  to 
the  raising  of  a  new  supply,  instead  of  being  available 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  argument  is  now 
common  in  the  mouths  of  ministers  when  they  wish  to 
lay  on  new  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  new 
sinking  fund,  in  lieu  of  one  which  they  have  just  spent, 
to  say,  *'  It  will  make  foreign  countries  respect  us; 
they  will  be  afraid  to  insult  or  provoke  us,  when  they 
know  that  we  are  possessed  of  so  powerful  a<  re- 
source." What  do  they  mean  by  this  argument,  if 
the  sinking  fund  be  not  considered  by  them  as  a  war 
fund,  on  which  they  can  draw  in  support  of  the  con- 
test ?  It  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  annoyance  of  an  enemy,  and  in  the 
payment  of  debt.  If  taxes  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
raised  for  the  expences  of  a  war,  what  facility  will  a 
sinking  fund  give  to  the  raising  of  them  ?  none  what- 
ever. It  is  not  because  the  possession  of  a  sinking 
fund  will  enable  them  to  raise  new  and  additional 
taxes  that  ministers  prize  it ;  for  they  know  it  will 
have  no  such  effect;  but  because  they  know  that 
they  will  be  enabled  to  substitute  the  sinking  fund 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  employ  it,  as  they  have  always 
done,  in  war,  and  providing  interest  for  fresh  debt. 
Their  argument  means  this,  or  it  means  nothing ;  for 
a  sinking  fund  does  not  necessarily  add  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  a  country;  and  it  is  on  that  wealth 
•  and  prosperity  that  it  must  depend  whether  new  bur- 
thens can  be  borne  by  the  people.  What  did  Mr 
Vansittart  mean  in  1813,  when  he  said  that  "  the  ad- 
vantage which  his  new  plan  of^  finance  would  here- 
after give,  in  furnishing  100  millions  in  time  of  peace, 
as  a  fund  against  the  return  of  hostilities,  was  one  of 
|reat  moment.  This  would  place  an  instrument  of 
force  in  the  hands  tjf  parliament  which  might  lead 
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to  the' most  important  results."  *'  It  might  be  ob- 
jected by  some,  that,  keeping  in  reserve  a  laf ge  fund  ^ 
to  meet  the  expences  of  a  new  war,  might  be  likely 
to  make  the  government  of  this  country  arrogant 
and  ambitious ;  and  therefore  have  a  tendency  un* 
necessarily  to  plunge  us  in  new  contests;" — ^not  a 
very  unreasonable  objection,  we  should  think !  How 
does  Mr  Vansittart  answer  it  ?  "  On  this  subject  he 
would  say  from  long  experience  and  observation, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  our  neighbours  to  depend 
on  the  moderation  of  this  country,  than  for  this 
.  country  to  depend  on  them.  He  should  not  think 
the  plan  objectionable  on  this  account.  If  the  sums 
treasured  up  were  misapplied  by  the  arrogant  or  am- 
bitious conduct  of  our  government,  the  blame  must 
fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  misused  it,  not  on 
those  who  put  it  into  their  hands  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence. They  did  their  duty  in  furnishing  the  means 
of  preserving  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  country, 
though  those  means  might  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  ambition,  rapine,  and  desolation."  These  are  very 
natural  observations  from  the  mouth  of  a  minister ; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  treasure  i^oM  be 
more  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  people,  and  that  Par- 
liament have  something  more  to  do  than  to  furnish 
ministers  with  the  means  of  preserving  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  country.  It  is  their  duty  to  take 
every  security  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
not  misapplied  '*  by  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  con- 
duct of  our  government,"  or  *«  used  for  the  purposes 
of  ambition,  rapine,  and  desolation." 

If  we  had  no  other  reason  for  our  opinion,  this 
speech  would  convince  us  that,  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Parliament,  the  superintending  authori- 
ty, the  sinking  fund  is  pernicious;  and  that  it  cannot 
be  too  soon  abolished. 

On  the  extraordinary  assumption  that  there  was 
any  thing  in  Mr  Vansittart's  plan  that  would,  more 
effectually  than  the  old  plan,  allow  100  millions 
hereafter  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public  service, 
Dr  Hamilton  has  the  following  observations  : 

**  We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  form  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  valuable  treasure  here  held  forth. 
So  soon  as  any  stock  is  purchased  by  the  commis^ 
sioners,  and  stands  invested  in  their  name,  a  like 
amount  of  the  public  debt  is  in  fact  discharged. 
Whether  a  Parlianaentary  declaration  to  the  effect 
be  made  or  not,  is  only  a  matter  of  form.  If  the 
money  remain  invested  in  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sioners, no  doubt  it  may  be  transferred  again  to 
purchasers' in  the  stock  exchange,  when  war  broke 
out  anew ;  and  money  may  be  raised  for  the  public 
in  this  manner.  It  is  an  application  to  the  public  to 
mvest  their  capital  in  the  purchase  of  this  dormant 
stock."  "  It  is  true,  that,  if  the  taxes  imposed  dur. 
ing  war,  for  the  purpose  of  a  sinking  fund,  be  con- 
tinued after  peace  is  restored,  till  a  large  sum  (sup- 
pose L.  100,000,000}  be  vested  in  the  bands  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  public,  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  may  spend  to  that  amount  without  imposing 
fVesh  taxes,  an  advantage,"  observes  Mr  Hoskisson, 
'*  not  only  not  exclusively  belonging  to  this  plan, 
but  unavoidable  under  any  plan  of  a  sinking  fond  iii 
time  of  peace."  Mr  Vansittart  ought  to  have  said, 
3  H 
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**  if  our  nnkmg  fund  should  accumulatey  io  time  of 
peace,  to  so  large  a  sum  that  I  can  take  five  miU 
lions  per  annum  from  it ;  I  can  spend  L.  100>000,000 
in  a  new  war  without  coming  to  you  for  fresh  taxes ; 
the  disadvantages  of  my  pkn  are,. that  by  now  tak* 
ing  L.  7,000,000  per  annum  from  it,  and  making  a 
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provision  for  speedily,  and  at  regular  mtervals»  9p* 
propriating  more  of  this  fund  to  present  objects,  toe 
sinking  fund  will  be  so  much  diminished^  that  I  can- 
not so  soon,  by  a  great  many  years,  avail  myself  of 
the  five  million^  for  tb^  purpose  which  I  have  stat- 
ed/'  {^IL.E.) 
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GALIANI  (Ferdinand),  an  eminent  Italian 
writer^  was  born  at  Chieti,  in  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Abbruzzo,  on  the  2d  of  December  1728.  At 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  at  Na- 
ples, who  was  then  first  chaplain  to  the  King.  ^  Here 
he  received  his  elementary  education,  along  with  his 
brother,  Bernard,  who  was  a  few  years  older.  In 
1740,  the  uncle  being  obliged  to  go  to  Rome,  upon 
a  political  mission,  he  gave  his  two  nephews  in  charge 
to  the  Celestine  fathers,  for  the  continuance  of  their 
studies ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
they  were  instructed  in  philosophy,  the  mathematics, 
and  other  liberal  sciences.  The  archbishop,  on  his 
return  to  Naples,  received  them  back  into  his  i)a- 
lace,  where  they  studied  law,  and  enjoyed  the  socie- 
ty and  conversation  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Naples.  Ferdinand,  who 
possessed  great  talents  and  vivacity,  devoted  himself 
with  ardour  to  the  study  of  history,  antiquities,  the 
Belles  Leitresj  and  philosophy,  and  more  particular- 
ly to  political  economy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
produced  a  Memoir  on  the  Coins  of  the  period  of 
the  Trojan  War;  and  this  early  production  first 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  his  ereat  work  on 
money.  He  also  translated  Locke  s  treatise  on 
Money  and  Interest,  At  the  age  of  eighteen^ 
he  undertook  a  work  on  the  Ancient  History  ^ 
the  Navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  his 
great  work^  we  find  that  he  there  made  use  of  a 
part  of  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  at 
this  early  age.  A.  jeu  cPesprit,  which  had  nearly 
been  attended  with  serious  consequences,  diverted 
him^  for  some  time,  from  his  graver  studies.  Hav- 
ing been  charged  by  his  brother,  Bernard,  to  deli- 
ver, in  his  absence,  a  discourse  in  an  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  the  president,  looking  only 
at  the  youth  of  Ferdinand^  and  being  ignorant  of  his 
talents,  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The  lat- 
ter resolved  to  revenge  himself  in  a  manner  that 
showed  more  spirit  than  prudence.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  this  Academy,  as  in  several  others,  that  when 
any  great  personage  died  at  Naples,  all  the  acade- 
micians published,  in  his  praise,  a  collection  of  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  executioner  at  Naples 
having  died^  Galiani  seized  the  opportunity  of 
turning  the  Academy  into  ridicule.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  a  friend^  he  composed,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  a  collection  of  serious  pieces  on  this 
event,  which  were  ascribed  to  each  of  the  members. 


and  in  which  their  peculiar  style  and  manner  were 
so  well  imitated,  that  one  of  them  confessed  he  should 
have  been  himself  deceived,  if  he  had  not  been  per* 
fectly  certain  that  he  had  not  written  the  piece  to 
which  his  name  was  subscribed.  This  malicious  and 
witty  little  volume  appeared  in  17^9»  under  the  title 
of  Componimenti  varj  per  la  Morte  diDomenico  Jan- 
naconej  Carnefice  delta  gran  carte  della  vicaria,  rac^ 
colti  e  dali  in  luce  da  Gian.  Anton*  Sergio  Awocato 
Napoletano.  This  Sergio  was  the  president  of  the 
Academy.  The  publication  was  eminently  success- 
ful, and  excited  a  sensation  which  the  authors  had 
not  foreseen ;  and  as  they  became  afraid  of  being 
discovered  by  the  publisher,  they  went  directly  to 
the  minister  Tanucci,  confessed  the  fact,  and  got  off 
for  the  performance  of  some  spiritual  exercises. 

Galiani  soon  efiaced  the  impression  made  by  this 
piece  of  youthful  folly,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Treatise  on  Money ^  which  had  employed  the  labour 
of  several  years.  It  appeared  at  Naples  in  1750, 
when  the  author  was  only  twenty-one.  It  was 
first  published  anonymously,  and  the  author  did  not 
make  himself  known  until  the  success  of  the  work 
was  decided.  The  Archbishop  of  Tarentum  took 
this  occasion  to  patronize  him,  and  procured  for  him 
several  benefices,  which  induced  him  to  take  orders. 
He  aflerwards  travelled  through  the  whole  of  Italy, 
was  presented  at  the  various  courts,  and  found  him- 
self every  where  preceded  by  his  reputation.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  Pope,  and  several  of  the 
Italian  princes,  was  admitted  a  member  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Academies,  and  established  a 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  li- 
terary characters.  His  next  publication  was  a  trea- 
tise, entitled,  Delia  perfetta  Conservazione  del  Gra* 
nOf  written,  with  his  usual  elegance,  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  an  ingenious  machine,  invented 
by  his  friend  Intieri,  for  drying  and  preserving 
grain. 

The  active  mind  of  Galiani  was  now  engaged  in 
investigating  several  scientific  subjects,  particularly 
connected  with  antiquities  and  natural  history.  He 
was  the  first  who  undertook  to  form  a  collection 
of  the  volcanic  productions  of  Vesuvius;  and  he 
wrote  a  learned  treatise  upon  this  subject,  which, 
however,  was  not  printed  until  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. He  presented  the  manuscript  to  Pope  Be- 
nedict XIV.  along  with  the  collection  itself,  which 
was  arranged  in  seven  boxes,  according  to  the  order 
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Gailani.  of  tie  treatise.  The  collection  was  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  where  it  still 
remains.  In  presenting  this  collection  to  the  Pope^ 
Galiani  had  written  upon  one  of  the  boxes  :*-J5ea<w- 
sime  Pater,  fac  ut  lapides  isti  panes  Jiant.  His  ho- 
liness^ understanding  the  liint,  gave  him  the  pre- 
bend of  Amalfii.  worth  400  ducats  a-year.  In 
the  lifetime  of  iik  uncle,  whom  he  lost  in  1753, 
he  enjoyed,  a  benefice  of  500  ducats,  which  con- 
Ferred  upon  him  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  an- 
other, living  worth  600  ducats.  His  funeral  ora- 
tion, on' InV' death  of  his  patron,  Benedict  XIV., 
who  die(i'inlt5|B.  procured  him' a  high  character  for 
eloquence^Vf^nd^as  one  of  his  works  which  he  him- 
self most  esfeeitied.    , 

Galianl  waft  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Herculangum,  established  by  King  Chairles  HI. 
rpr  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  remains  of  ancient 
arc,  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  that  city  ;'and 
he.  furnished  several  memoirs,  which  were  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  that  magnificent  work,  the  Anti" 
q^uities  of  Herculane'um,  With  the  other  academici- 
ans who  were  engaged  in  this  labour,  Galiani  enjoyed 
the  royal  bounty,  in  a  pension  of  250  ducats. 

In  the  month  of  January  1759,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  royal  household,  and, 
soon  afterwards.  Secretary  to  the  French  embassy ; 
and  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  June  follow- 
ing. Here  his  reception  was  exceedingly  flattering, 
and  his  company  was  courted  in  all  polite  literary 
societies.  The  ambassador  was  the  Count  Cantilla* 
no.  Marquis  of  Castromonte,  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
of  much  indolence  and  little  talent.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Count,  on  a  six  months' journey  to  Spain, 
Galiani  remained  chargi  fPqffaires,  was  presented  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantag- 
es of  his  situation.  He  applied  himself  with  great 
zeal  and  assiduity  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct 
French  style  of  writing;  and  about  this  time,  he  com- 
menced his  learned  and  ingenious  Commentary  on 
Horace,' of  which  the  Abb6  Arnaod  inserted  sonoe 
extracts  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  volumes  of  his  Ga- 
zette  Litteraire  for  1765.  About  the  commencement 
of  that  year  Galiani  had  set  out  for  Naples,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  waters  of  Ischia.  Long  af^er 
his  period  of  leave  had  expired,  he  was  retained  by 
the  government,  employed  and  consulted  in  seve- 
ral matters  of  importance,  and  at  length  appointed  a 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Commerce.  With 
this  new  title  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  he  obtained  permission  to  travel  for  a  few 
months  in  England,  havmg  been  invited  to  that  Coun- 
try by  the  Marquis  of  Caracciplo,  who  was  then  Am- 
bassador iVom  the  court  of  Naples  at  London.  He 
returned  through  Holland  to  Paris,  and  soon  after- 
wards wrote  in  French  his  celebrated  Dialogues  sur 
le  Commerce  des  Blis ;  the  style  of  which  is  so  easy 
and  elegant,  that  one  would  never  suppose  it  to  l^ 
the  work  of  a  foreigner.  The  manuscript  was  lefl 
in  the  hands  of  Diderot,  and  was  published  in  1770, 
with  the  date  of  London,  and  without  the  name  of 
the  author.  The  work  excited  great  attention  in 
France,  and  the  best  wtitets  were  loud  and  unani- 
moiis  )n  their  praise  of  it.  Voltaire  wrote  to  Di- 
derot, who  had  sent  him  a  copy,  id  the  following 
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terms :  ''  The  powers  of  Plato  and  Moliere  seem 
to  be  combined  in  the  composition  of  this  work. ' 
I  have  as  yet  only  read  about  two« thirds  of  it;  and 
I  expect  the  denouement  of  the  piece  with  great  im- 
patience/'. The  same  author  again  praises  the  work 
in  his  Qtiestions  sur  V Encydopedie,  in  the  article  BUd 
ou  BIL 

Meanwhile,  Galiani  had  returned  to  Naples,  where, 
in  addition  to  his  office  of  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  Commerce,  he  received  that  of  Secretary  to  the 
same  tribunal.     These  two  situations  brought  bim 
a  revenue  of  1600  ducats.    In  ]777»  be  was  made 
one  of  the  ministers  of  thejurUo  of  the  royal  domains, 
who  had  the  charge  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  private  patrimony  of  the  King;  an  office  which 
added  200  ducats  to  his  income.      His  partiality  for 
the  writings  of  Horace  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
a  treatise  Des  instincts  ou  des  gouts^  naturels  et  des 
habitudes  de  I'homme,  ou  Principes  du  droit  de  la 
nature  et  des  gens,  iirSs  des  Poesies  d' Horace  ;  a  work 
which  he  lefl  nearly  complete,  but  which  has  never 
been  published.     There  is  a  life  of  Horace  prefixed, 
much  better  and  more  complete  than  that  which 
is  inserted  in  the  works  of  Algarotti.     The  project 
which  he  entertained,  of  a  dramatic  Academy,  in- 
duced him  to  attempt  the  composition  of  a  comic 
opera,  in  a  new  and  singular  style.    This  was  The 
Imaginary  Socrates,  of  which  he  gave  the  plan  to  tlie 
poet  Lorenzi,  who  put  it  into  verse,  and  it  was  set  to 
music  by  the  celebrated  Paisiello.     The  piece  was 
performed  with  the  greatest  success  throughout  Italy, 
Germany,   and   even  at   St   Petersburgh.     Galiani 
himself  was  passionately  fond  of  music.     He  sung 
agreeably,    and   played  well    on   the   harpsichoro. 
His  library  was  select  rather  than  numerous,  and 
particularly  rich  in  good  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.    He  bad  also  a  considerable  and  very 
valuable  cabinet  of  ancient  coins  and  rare  medals, 
engraved  stones,  cameos,  and  a  few  statues. 

On  the  «th  of  August  1779i  a  terrible  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  spread  the  utmost  dismay  throughout 
Naples.  For  some  time  the  press  teemed  with  new 
and  frightful  descriptions  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
the  ravages  it  occasioned  ;  and  the  aiinds  of  the  in- 
habitants were  every  day  filled  with  fresh  terror.  In 
order  to  effiice  these  disagreeable  impressions,  Gali- 
ani, in  a  single  night,  composed  a  piece  upon  this 
eruption,  in  which  he  imitated  very  happily  the  style 
of  an  author  who  was  well  known  in  the  city  for  his 
ridiculous  weakness.  This  production  was  print- 
ed next  day,  under  the  following  title:  Spavento* 
sissima  descrizione  dello  spaventoso  spavenio,  che  <d 
spavento  tutli  colC  eruzione  delli  8  di  Agosto  del  cor* 
rente  anno,  ma  (per  grazia  di  DioJ  duro  poco,  di  D. 
Onofrio  Galeota,  poeta  e  JUosqfb  aW  impronto.  It 
was  a  very  laughable  piece,  on  a  very  serious  sub* 
ject ;  and  it  had  the  effect  of  dispelling^  the  melan- 
choly ideas  which  had  got  possession  of  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

Galiani  was  very  fond  of  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  speaking  it*  In  the  same 
year,  he  publi^ed  anonymously,  as  was  his  custom, 
a  work  entitled,  Del  dialetto  Napolilano ;  in  which 
he  gave,  for  the  first  time,  a  grammar  and  history  of 
this  dialect,  which,  he  maint^ed,  was  the  primitive 
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^•jt^  Hiwa  4i'tur«anis  en- 

-«  «ar   •  :.»^i  Jrj^  out 

.ti  jiK  asue.  jcvi  France 

— ^^.     -     •*    u»L<'.  >»air  *>  MTU  ^la*  iJOer  pow* 

jp*    ^sMM_«^   -.K^— rsfc     .Jv.    n«:*r  r'tf'irs^*  they 

^■=..*N^    •«•-«   xA  s^iofiiy  r*r*c«:vt<j%i  bj  the 

^T-'5*'i    ^-•"-•s.      '^.*4Kr»iu>  wrr-'dTK  appeared 

^.      •«.  ^   -  ,  -  '-"^o  :a  lit.  --^  ^s  ir.li  ^->:;es  of  neu- 

y     ^>*  'js' »  5^  -*..*:r%  Cv«..jxu  Yojc^xcii  a  Tfca- 

-  .^  •T-'^  -— -  A  -Li.f  .j^ur-^  tke  former. 
^.^  *v..^  >c*!<  «  X-»*x«f^  It  ;*>:*,  m  4to.  In  the 
^  c^  x-  «i«h  %<\>  &:jb!v  icx  Assessor  to  theGe- 
^  ^  ^-v',  >  *  .-,*k.v^.  Aa**v.*:v'a»h!chheaccept•i 
.^   »^^'r  ^w.   '^     ^   o  i«;i»  wy«  analogous  to 

^  ^.  ^^w  «^  >^i  n?  X-  .tfsfc  N»  touch  the  salary. 
^«  Trwx--v  *:-.-o^t»<a*.  K-^^^x^r,  the  King  pre* 
^^^  •  *  %  si*  J  V  VXS«ot  ^^^  5curcoli,  which  was 
.  *     ..  V  «-.vn»ss  «*•   ^f<^««i.  *t^cr  deducting  all 

,^^  »>.    •v-n>.w"f5jv     I'htf'  <«k*ie  of  Assessor  of 

-^       •     ,Hf    $.rr^r*^T<^%>(r*ce   of  the   crown 

►/  ••hv->  w  %-4fci  Jtvx\;*w^  in  178**  added  to 
c  4-4..v<%.  «^   .v...  %i%ie  increased  his  inpome* 
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Meanwhile,  his  health,  which  was  naturally  weak,  GaiiaQi 
declined  daily.     On  the  13th  of  May  1785,  he  had  ^  ^ 
an  attack  of  apoplexy;   and,  in  order  to  prevent ^^^"^ 
a  return,  he  travelled,  the  following  year,  through  ^"^^'^^ 
Puglia.     In  1787,  he  made  a  longer  journey,  and 
went  as  far  as  Venice,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  all  the  men  of  letters,  as  he  was  also  at  Modena 
by  Tiraboschi,  and  by  Cesarotti  at  Padua.     On  his 
return  to  Naples,  his  health  rapidly  declined;  and 
he  died,  quietly  and  resignedly,  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober 1787,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Galiani  left 
behind  him  a  variety  of  interesting  manuscripts, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  D.  Francesco  Az- 
zariti,  his  heir,  and  many  of  which,  it  i^  said,  vrell 
deserve  publication.  Among  them  are,  1 .  The  Com* 
mentary  on  Horace,  tDiih  the  Life.  2.  The  Lexi* 
con  of  Words  peculiar  to  the  Neapolitan  Dialect,  3, 
A  Poetical  Translation  qf  the  Anti'Lucretius.  4. 
A  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Poetical  Pieces.  5. 
Several  Volumes  full  of  facetious  Letters,  Novels, 
and  Anecdotes.  6.  His  Epistolan/  Correspondence^ 
which  would  form,  of  itself,  a  pretty  voluminous  col- 
lection. A  part  of  it  was  published  at  Paris  in 
181S,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

See  the  article  Galiani,  by  Ginguen^,  in  the 
Biographic  Universelle,  Tom.  XVI. 

(h.) 
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\  ^  ^  *,*^•v-V'  v"  \i^  ^\\>«.>^x  »,ti  the  Encyclopaedia,  con- 
^v.<*v  «  vt*^  •^'^^  v^vwts.^  s***  *^^  a  iprtat  number  of  facts, 
*,,^t«n  *v  »,'  **  '^  '»*f  ^  *'*>H^  i>^,fv«v^in«C  branch  of  physics. 
S*A.v  <^  '  *^''^  "^  Ai'*N>Ar*  U»  have  been  written,  va- 
^^N.ri  ^>--^  ^^•^^  >>Ns>i>»'*\vrtwi  have  been  brought  to 
>fv*^  ^^  V4^^*^^  v4  tV  \  xvtjuc  apparatus;  and  it  ap- 
ivw-v  ^-  v»^  »^^  >>»^  *rir  iH*w  enabled,  as  well  by  the 
^svt.^  NXNN*  w  i*s*>*  Wsl^  tKeiKe  resulting,  as  by  the 
vv.,^'  y^^\v\^i^N^  .U^-^^^nmi  ot'  the  (ialvanic  action  it- 
^v\  tC*  >s«sv  ^^*  th^\>r\  lu  a  clearer  and  more  de- 
^,^.-^  \ti%'  >vsx^t  x^'  \w^>i.  ami  to  combine,  in  a  more 
^s  s^'^An'^*  ^^v%uxwt*  a  wuiuber  of  facts,  of  which 
a  ».v  <^^^^^^^^  rvAx^^uvMh^i  hati  led  to  inconsistcaat 
%>N^  xNN»*tv#sU^Nyr>  \N^Viuv\^)^  Suck  is  the  princi- 
^  *>hs\^  ^^^  thr  »M(^\WH^M^itary  article  which  we 

\\  mit^\\%s  l\nki  of  all.  uuli»))ensableto  establish,  with 
a  latW  \^H^»t*  |v»r\^uHW»  m^\hk  historical  details  regard- 
Myc  ih*  \y>K'^  ui  which  tlw  discoveries  of  Galvani 
<wkI  ^^'  \  ^ata  WTW  u\ad«K  Mt^t  autliors  who  have 
>auit^^^  %M^  th\*  »\di|«>ct  ui«*ntion  the  origin  of  tlie 
%Wnm^m\  ^j«'  lUlxam.  WK\\  the  accident  of  his  ob- 
wfx^x^  «\M\\u\xHMui  ii\  the  iwus<.*lc8  of  frogs  ex- 
W>ai^UtmM\u'  di»um>i»  iKau  an  electrical  inachine, 
*^NH\H  ^^vvl\  ht»  wa«  drawing  sparks.  This  appear- 
-Msv  waiw  u\  *K^t,  th«*  rtr¥t  which  he  observed ;  and  it 
^^'^  M^*%  a»l\^>^ilunnU  whk^h  it  excited  that  induced 
•^^^  1^1  >^ry  Ow  i^nniwviUuwea  of  the  experiment  in 


every  possible  manner.  He  was  thus  led  to  perceive, 
that  convulsions  were  produced  in  the  dead  bodies 
of  frogs,  apparently  without  the  intervention  oi  any 
external  electrical  agent;  for  this  effect  took  place 
when  the  lumbar  nerves  having  been  laid  bare,  and 
connected  together  by  a  hook  ^of  copper,  were  sus- 
pended by  this  hook  to  a  balcony  of  iron,  with  the 
rails  of  which  the  muscles  of  tlie  thighs  came  in 
contact  by  their  own  weight.  (Fig.  1,  Pkte  LXXX.*) 
But  although  the  first  of  these  observations  gave  rise 
to  the  other,  their  succession  is  purely  accidental, 
as  they  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  each  other. 
The  convulsions  excited  in  the  dead  bodies  of  frogs, 
placed  near  an  electrical  machine^  form  a  very  simple 
and  ordinary  occurrence.  On  turning  the  plate  or 
cylinder  of  the  machine,  a  certain  quantitv  of  free 
electricity  is  developed  by  the  friction,  and  spreads 
itself  over  the  adjacent  conductor.  This  electricity, 
acting  on  all  the  surrounding  bodies,  decomposes 
their  natural  electricities,  attracts  that  of  the  oppo- 
site kind,  and  repels  tlie  other^  which.escapes  into 
the  ground,  if  any  communication  exists  by  which 
it  can  discharge  itself.  If  the  electricity,  thus  at- 
tracted by  the  machine^  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
escape  from  the  bodies  by  explosion  through  the 
air,  it  renuuna  in  them  neutralueed  by  the  action  at 
a  distance.  *  But  if  we  suddenly  draw  from  the 
machine  a  spark   which  disdiarges  it  for  a  mo-w 
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GcImuuMn.  ment^   this  actaan  ceases;    the  electricity  ctf   the 
^aame  kind  which  had  been  repelled  into  the  ground^ 
returns  instantly  to  unite  with  the  opposite  kind; 
and  its  quick  passage  excites  contractions  in  the 
muscular  organs  of  the  animal.     But^  since  the  sus- 
pension of  tibe  animal  by  a  hook  of  copper  to  a  rail- 
ing  of   iron  also  produces  contractions   in  these 
muscles  at  the  moment  of  contact^  is  it  not  natural 
to  imagine  that  these  convulsions  are  produced  by 
the  accidental  developement  of  some  electrical  cur- 
rent, which  this  contact  occasions?     This>  however, 
was  not  Galvani's  conclusion.     He  chose>  rather^  to 
view  these  motions  as  the  unexpected  effect  of  a  par- 
ticular source  of  electricity,  having  its  seat  in  the 
nerves  and  muscles;   and  the  action  of  which  he 
vainly  attempted  to  assimilate  with  that  of  the  Ley- 
den  phial.     But,  in  reading  the  work  where  Galvani 
has  explatneil  this  hypothesis,   entitled,  De  tnribus 
electricUatis  in  motu  musculari  commerUarius,  we  easily 
perceive,  tliat  he  had  no  idea  of  the  true  theory  of 
the  electrical  influences ;  and,  as  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  hypothetical  ideas,  we  are 
the  more  led  to  admire  the  rare  sagacity  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  detect,  and  to  vary  with  so  much 
ut,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  convulsions 
apparently  spontaneous,  and  which  chance  had  pre- 
sented to  his  view. 

The  connection  of  these  phenomena  with  those 
which    an   electric   current   produces    in    passing 
through  our  organs,  could  not  escape  so  able  an 
electrician  as  Volta ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  chance 
itself,  in  making  them  succeed  to  the  sensible  effects 
o£  the  influences  of  artificial  electricity,  had  as  it  were 
taken  care  to  indicate  their  true  source  by  this  re- 
semblance.    Volta,  accordingly,  did  not  hesitate  con- 
cerning their  nature ;  but,  conceiving  that  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  these  movements,  whatever  it  was, 
must  be  extremely  subtile,  since  it  had  been  pro- 
duced independently  of  the  will,  even  of  the  observer, 
he  began  to  examine  what  precise  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity was  necessary  to  excite  ccmvulsions  in  the  or- 
gans of  a  frog,  by  sending  discharges  tlurough  them. 
He  thus  found  that  this  quantity  was  so  extremely 
inconsiderable,  that  it  was  scarcdy  sufficient  to  make 
the  leaves  or  threads  of  the  delicate  electrometer  he 
made  use  of  to  diverge  sensibly.     This  result  being 
well  established,  he  compared  it  with  the  other  fact, 
established  by  Uie  experiments  of  Galvani,  that  the 
contact  of  two  or  more  metals,  of  different  kinds, 
was,  or  at  least  at  that  time  seemed  to  be,  necessary 
for  the  excitation  of  convulsions ;  and  he  drew  this 
conclusion,  that  the  contact  of  these  different  kinds  of 
metals  was  the  real  circumstance,  though  previously 
unnoticed^  which  determined  the  sudden  develope-. 
ment  of  electricity.     Following  out  this  truly  funda- 
mental idea,  Volta  collected  under  one  point  of  view 
all  the  experiments  made  by  Galvani ;  pointed  out 
the  methods  of  repeating  them  with  certain  effect, 
and  with  the  highest  degree  of  energy  of  which  they 


were  susceptible ;  and,  lasdy,  joined  to  ^em  several  Galyanism. 
phenomena  of  animal  sensation,  to  which  sufficient^ 
attention  had  not  as  yet  been  ]^d,  undoubtedly  on 
account  of  their  being  quite  separated  from  the  other 
facts  already  known ;  but  which,  rightly  examined, 
also  bore  the  most  evident  relation  to  the  irritating 
action  excited  in  the  living  organs  by  the  mutual 
contact  of  several  metals. 

Galvani  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  opinion  of 
an  animal  electricity  in  opposition  to  the  Profes- 
sor of  Pavia;  objecting  to  him  the  convulsions  ex- 
cited by  an  arc  of  a  single  metal,  and  trying  to  vary 
the  circumstances  of  this  case.     After  having,  for 
example,    quickly  prepared  a   frog,  as    described 
above,   if  we  throw    it  immediately  into  a  vessel 
of  mercury  well  cleaned,  so  that  it  may  touch  the 
metal  with  the  muscles  of  its  thighs,  and  with  tlie 
lumbar   nerves,  it  will   commonly  exhibit  convul- 
sions.   Volta  replied,  that,  even  in  this  case,  there 
m^ht  have   been  something  heterogeneous  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  conducting  arc,  either  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  itself,  or  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  metals  employed  in  preparing  the 
animal.     In  reality,  the  slightest  differences  in  the 
substances  employed  to  form  the  chain,  are  sufficient 
to  excite  convulsions  which  were  not  produced  be- 
fore.    If  we  cover,  for  example,  the  lumbar  nerves 
of  the  frog  with  a  coating  of  impure  lead,  such  as 
.  is  used  by  glaziers,  and  complete  the  communication 
with  the  thighs  by  an  arc  c^  the  same  metal  taken 
from  the  same  sheet,  and  consequently  of  a  nature 
exactly  similar,  we  shall  scarcely  produce  any  effects ; 
but  if  we  establish  the  conmiunicat;ion  with  purified 
lead,  such  as  is  used  by  assayers,  the  covering  of  the 
nerves  remaining  the  same,  the  convulsions  imme- 
diately begin  to  appear ;  and  it  is  even  sufficient  to 
rub  the  arc  of  a  single  metal  against  another  metal, 
to  communicate  to  it  a  nature  sufficiently  heteroge- 
neous.    Galvani,  however,  did  not  as  yet  accede  to 
these  remarks.     He  even  carried  his  doubts  so  far 
as  to  prepare  the  organs  of  the  frog  with  thin  and 
sharp-edged  plates  of  glass, — ^he  stiU  obtained  con- 
vulsions by  an  arc  of  a  single  metal,  but  only  soon 
afler  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  when  the  irritability 
was  extremely  powerful.     Lastly,  after  having  pre- 
pared the  frog  with  all  those  precautions,  he  succeeded 
in  producing  contractions  by  the  mere  contact  of  the 
muscles  of  uie  thighs  and  of  the  lumbar  nerves  of  the 
animal  itself,  without  using  any  other  substance  what- 
ever to  complete  the  conducting  arc.    But  if,  as  Volta 
said,  and  as  we  shall  afterwards  prove,  electricity 
be  developed  by  the  mere  contact  of  two  metals,  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  developed  by  the  contact 
of  any  two  heterogeneous  substances  whatever,  such 
as  muscles  and  nerves.    If  the  action  be  much  feebler 
than  that  of  metal  on  metal,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  show  it,  to  employ  an  electrometer  of  still  greater 
sensibility,  and  such  as  the  organs  of  the  frog  appear 
to  be  immediately  after  death.     The  new  fact  ob- 


proceed  uniformly  on  the  theory  of  two  electrical  fluids  existing  naturally  in  4JI  bodies,  and  in  ordinary 
cases,  disguising  each  other's  effect  by  a  kind  of  mutual  neutralisation.  See  the  article  Elkctricity 
in  this  Supplement. 
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GalvBDum.  served  by  Galvani,  therefore^  although  extremely  re- 
-^^^^  markable^  so  far  ftam  overturning  the  idea  of  Volta, 
only  renders  it  more  general. 

It  was  desirable^  however^  to  establish  this  idea 
by  substantial  proofs^  and  this  Volta  has  done  by  a 
series  of  experiments^  repeated  by  himself  in  presence 
of  a  Commission  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  of 
France^  and  which  have  since  been  invariably  con- 
firmed^ as  well  by  the  members  of  this  Commission 
as  by  a  number  of  other  philosophers.  As  these 
experiments  are  much  simpler  and  more  easily  exe- 
cuted than  those  treated  of  in  the  article  Galvanism^ 
which  were  made  with  Nicholson's  Doubter;  and  as 
the  publicity  then  given  to  them  furnishes  a  reply  to 
the  suspicions  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  seve* 
ral  esteemed  works^  we  shall  here  give  a  short  a- 
bridgment  of  them.  * 

In  these  experiments  Volta  employed  two  metal- 
lic discs^  the  one  of  zinc,  the  other  of  copper,  two, 
or  two  and  one-half  inches  in  breadth,  very  plane, 
not  varnished,  and  having  in  their  centres  insulating 
handles  perpendicular  to  their  surfaces,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  bring  them  into  contact  with  each 
other  without  actually  touching  any  of  them  with  the 
hand.  In  this  manner  he  made  these  discs  approach 
until  they  touched  each  other,  as  in  fig.  2,  Plate 
LXXXI.  *  and  then  separated  them,  keeping  them 
parallel  as  he  drew  them  back ;  but  as  the  electricity 
developed  by  a  single  contact  is  always  extremely 
feeble,  he  did  not  immediately  try  it  witfi  the  electro- 
meter. He  armed  it  with  a  little  condenser,  ^g.  3,  in 
which  he  accumulated  the  electricity  of  several  con- 
tacts, by  making  its  upper  plate  communicate  with  the 
ground,  and  with  the  metallic  disc  whose  elec- 
tricity he  wished  to  estimate,  touching  the  under 
plate,  which  communicated  with  the  leaves  of  the 
electrometer.  This  being  done,  he  drew  back  the 
metallic  disc,  and  touched  it  as  well  as  the  other  in 
order  to  restore  them  both  to  their  natural  state ;  he 
then  brought  them  again  insulated  into  contact,  again 
separated  them,  and  applied  to  the  condenser  the  one 
under  examination.  After  seven  or  eight  contacts 
of  this  kind,  on  raising  the  upper  plate  of  the  con- 
denser the  leaves  diverged  very  much,  in  consequence 
of  the  electricity  deposited  in  the  under  plate  by  the 
successive  contacts  of  the  metallic  disc ;  and  he 
was  hence  enabled  to  determine  the  nature  of  this 
electricity. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  two  discs  of  cop- 
per or  zinc,  if  it  is  the  copper  disc  which  touches 
the  under  plate  of  the  electrometer,  the  electricity 
which  makes  the  leaves  diverge  la  resinous ;  if  we 
touch  it  with  the  zinc  it  is  vitreous :  thus  these 
two  metals,  insulated  and  in  the  natural  state,  are 
brought  by  their  simple  contact  into  different  electri- 
cal states ;  the  zinc  acquiring  an  excess  of  vitreous 
-  electricity,  and  the  copper  flie  complementary  ex- 
cess of  resinous  electricity.     For  the  success  of  the 


experiment,  it  is  useAil,  that  the  metallic  surfiuse  Galfanon. 
of  die  condenser  be  covered,  at  the  point  of  con-  ^<^*V^ 
tact,  with  a  small  leaf  of  paper,  to  prevent  any 
new  contact  of  metal  with  metal  on  the  condensing 
plates. 

We  may  repeat  this  experiment  in  a  different 
manner.  Inst^ul  of  making  €Xie  of  the  plates  of 
the  condenser  communicate  with  the  ground,  leave 
them  both  insulated  upon  the  electrometer ;  but  e verv 
time  that 'the  two  ihscs  of  contact  are  separated, 
touch  with  each  of  them,  and  always  with  the  same, 
each  of  the  plates  of  the  condenser,  covered,  at  the 
point  of  contact,  with  a  leaf  of  paper.  As  the  free 
electricities  which  they  possess  are  of  a  contrary  na-' 
ture,  they  will  mutually  attract  eadi  other,  and  atn 
tach  themselves  to  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
plates.  After  several  contacts  of  this  kind,  separate 
the  plates,  and  each  of  them  wfH  be  found  charged 
with  that  species  of  electricity  belonging  to  the  plate 
with  which  it  was  touched. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  electricity  which 
is  produced  in  these  circumstances,  is  owing  to  a 
sort  of  compression  of  the  plates  against  each  other, 
like  that  which  arises  when  we  press  gummed  taffeta 
against  a  metallic  plate.  But  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
the  action  which  is  developed  during  the  contact  of 
metals  is  quite  of  a  different  kind,  and  is  excited  by 
a  reciprocal  influence  which  decomposes  their  natural 
electricities.  To  establish  this  capital  fact,  Volta  made 
the  following  experiment :  He  formed  a  thin  metal- 
lic plate  with  two  pieces,  C,  Z,  fig.  4,  the  one  Z  of 
zinc,  the  other  C  o£  copper,  soldered  end  to  end ; 
then  taking  between  the  fingers  the  extranity  Z, 
composed  of  zinc,  he  touched  with  the  copper  extre- 
mity the  upper  plate  of  a  condenser,  which  is  also 
of  copper,  and  the  under  plate  of  which  communi- 
cated with  the  ground.  After  the  contact,  the  plate, 
which  has  been  touched,  was  found  to  be  electrified 
resinously.  This  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  pre* 
ceding  experiments ;  only  we  need  not  here  appre- 
hend any  compression  or  any  separation  between  the 
moUecules  of  zinc  and  those  of  copper,  since  their 
juxtaposition  is  permanently  established,  and  the 
contact  upon  the  condenser  takes  place  between 
copper  and  copper,  which  caHnot  develope  any  new . 
electricity :  in  order  that  the  electricity  thus  pro- 
duced by  a  single  contact  may  be  very  apparent,  the  . 
condenser  must  be  much  larger  thiui  that  of  the 
electrometer,  and  its  condensing  power  consider- 
able. 

We  may  still  obtain  similar  effects  without  touch- 
ing the  plate  of  zinc  with  the  fingers,  but  merely 
by  holding  it  between  sticks  of  glass,  or  of  any  other 
insulating  substance.  But  as  this  plate  now  com- 
municates no  more  with  the  ground,  it  must  be 
brought  in  contact  with  some  body  of  a  great  capa- 
city, from  which  it  may  receive  the  electricity  to  fiir- 
nisti  to  the  collecting  plate  of  the  condenser.    This  is 


*  The  author  of  this  article  was  himself  a  witness  to  those  experiments ;  he  formed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Institute  appointed  to  examine  them ;  and  was  also  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Repor$ 


whidi  was  adopted  by-  that  body. 
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GdTibiflm.  done,  either  by  uring  a  plate  of  xinc  of  a  large  sur- 
^*»v*-^face,  or  what  is  still  better,  by  making  it  touch  the 
inside  of  a  large  Leyden  jar,  coated  within  with  a 
leaf  of  zinc,  and  of  which  the  external  surfiice,  coated 
also  with  ^e  same  metal,  is  in  communication  with 
the  ground. 

This  experiment  being  finished,  repeat  it  in  a  re* 
verse  order.  Take  between  the  fingers  that  extremi-i 
ty  C  of  the  plate  which  is  of  copper,  and  touch  with 
the  zinc  extremity  the  upper  plate  of  the  condenser, 
which  is  also  of  copper.  Fig.  5,  Plate  LXXXI.  ♦ 
When  we  put  an  end  to  this  contact,  and  raise  up  the 
plate  which  was  applied  to  the  condenser,  it  does  not 
acquire  any  electricity,  although  the  inferior  plate 
communicates  with  die  ground-  In  this  expe« 
riment,  nevertheless,  the  copper  and  the  zinc  still 
communicate  together,  and  still  touch  eachotber  as 
at  first ;  the  only  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the 
two  pieces  of  copper,  which  communicate  with  the 
zinc,  were  then  placed  end  to  end,  while,  in  the  se- 
cond experiment,  they  were  placed  between  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  zinc.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  then, 
which  developes  the  electricity,  it  acts  like  an  at- 
tractive or  repulsive  force,  which  is  exerted  recipro- 
cally by  the  zmc.  on  the  copper,  and  the  copper  on 
the  zinc.  In  the  first  experiment,  where  the  two 
pieces  of  copper  are  on  the  same  side  with  the  zinc, 
this  force  is  allowed  to  exert  itself,  and  the  electri- 
city which  it  disengages,  spreads  over  the  plate  of 
copper  of  the  condenser.  But,  in  the  second  ex- 
periment, where  the  zinc  is  situated  between  the 
two  plates  of  cop])er,  the  electromotive  action,  what- 
ever be  its  nature,  is  exerted  equally  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  zinc,  and  cannot,  therefore,  develope  any  elec- 
tricity. 

The  metals,  and  a  great  number  of  non-metallic 
substances,  act  in  this  manner  on  their^natural  elec- 
tricities when  we  bring  them  in  contact  with  each 
other;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  this  pro- 
perty extends  in  different  degrees  to  every  body  in 
nature.  Among  all  the  combinations,  then,  that 
may  arise  from  it,  there  will  be  some  where  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  will  be  more  powerful,  and 
others  where  it  will  be  feebler  and  even  insensi- 
ble. In  the  first  class  are  the  heterogeneous  metals, 
when  they  are  brolight  in  contact  with  each  other ; 
in  the  last  are  found  pure  water,  saline  solutions, 
and  even  liquid  acids,  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  or  with  metals. 

To  verify  this  property,  take  a  tube  of  glass  open 
at  its  two  extremities:  shut  one  of  them  with  a 
stopper  of  copper,  terminated  below  by  a  stick  of 
the  same  metal,  which  is  prolonged  witlun,  as  is  re- 
presented in  &g.  6,  and  fill  this  tube  with  any  of  the 
liquids  above  mentioned,  with  water,  for  example, 
with  saline  solutions,  or  even  with  an  acid ;  we  shall 
then  have  an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  plates  of  zinc  and  of  copper  soldered  end  to  end. 
But  the  electromotive  property  will  be  incompara- 
bly weaker.  For,  if  we  try  it  in  the  same  manner, 
by  touching  with  the  finger  the  liquid  in  the  tube, 
and  carrying  the  stick  X>f  copper  to  the  plate  of  the 
condenser,  which  is  precisely  the  same  mode  as  in  the 
first  experiment;  then,  how  often  soever  we  repeat 


this  contact,  the  plate,  thus  toudied,  will  never  re-  G^siuinv 
ceive  any  sensible  quantity  of  dectridty.  The  i 
thing  will  hampen,  even  if  the  liquid  contained  in 
the  tube  should  act  chemicaUy  on  the  stopper  of 
copper;  at  least  if  we  do  not  employ  very  great 
masses  of  liquid  and  of  metal  acting  violently  on 
each  other ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
chemical  combination  of  two  substances  devdopes 
dectrici^;  as  l^avoigier  and  Laplace  observed,  in 
dissQl;vi^8everal  pounds  of  iron  filings  in  sulphuric 
But,  it  is  evident,  that  the  dectridty  deve* 
loped  in  this  case  is  totally  different  from  the  phe- 
nomenon produced  by  the  contact  of  metals  or  of 
heterogeneous  substances  in  generd;  since,  in  the 
last  case,  the  smallest  quantities  of  these  substances 
soldered  together,  and  which,  by  their  chemicd  ac- 
tion, do  not  produce  on  each  other  any  sensible  d- 
teration,  exert  as  much  power  as  the  largest  mas- 
ses ;  and,  what  finally  indicates  a  very  dedded  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  a£  phenomena,^f 
we  try  successivMy  to  estimate  on  the  condenser  the 
effects  of  the  mutud  contact  a£  metds  with  metals, 
and  of  metds  with  the  most  powerful  adds,  using  in 
both  cases  equd  masses,  and  for  the  liquids  the  little 
apparatus  above  described,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
electromotive  force,  exerted  by  the  immediate  contact 
of  the  metals,  and  the  liquid  conductors,  is  absolutely 
imperceptible. 

But  this  property  enables  liquids  to  transmit  the 
reciprocd  action  between  the  copper  and  zinc  with- 
out weakening  it  by  their  contact.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, if  we  take  the  second  experiment  (^g.  5),  where 
the  zinc  was  placed  between  two  pieces  of  copper, 
we  have  seen,  that,  in  that  case,  the  dectromotive 
forces,  exerted  upon  the  zinc,  bdng  equd  and  con- 
trary, there  was  no  developement  erf  dectridty,  and 
the  condenser  was  not  charged.  But,  if  between 
the  zinc  and  the  collecting  pkte,  which  is  of  copper, 
we  interpose  a  stratum  of  conducting  liquid,  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  piece  of  paper 
moistened  with  some  saline  solution,  then  the  con- 
denser will  be  charged.  This  intermecUate  body  is  now 
then  suffident  to  prevent  the  electromotive  action  of 
the  plate  upon  the  zinc,  which  only  becomes  manifest 
during  contact ;  it  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  supply 
this  action  itself,  as  its  own  electromotive  force  is  so 
very  weak  and  insensible;  and,  lastly,  in  consequence 
of  its  conducting  quality,  it  is  enabled  to  transmit 
the  electricity  of  the  zinc,  if  the  latter  acquires  any 
thing  above  its  naturd  share.  The  zinc,  therefore,  is 
now  in  a  condition  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  deve- 
lopement, being  interposed  between  two  bodies  which 
touch  it,  and  of  which  the  one,  namdy  the  copper, 
exerts  on  it  a  sensible  electromotive  action,  while 
that  of  the  other,  namdy,  the  liquid,  is  but  ex- 
tremely feeble.  The  production  of  dectridty  then 
will  go  on  nearly  as  well  as  if  the  zinc  were  insulat- 
ed in  the  air ;  and,  from  the  communication  which 
is  formed  by  the  humid  conductor,  it  must,  besides, 
necessarily  happen  that  this  conductor,  and  the  plate 
of  the  condenser  on  which  it  lies,  will  divide  between 
them  the  superabundant  dectridty  of  the  sine,  until 
they  acquire  a  repuldve  force  exactly  equd  to  its 
own. 
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Hence,  if  we  solder  together  two  thin  circular 
■^  plates,  the  one  of  sine  and  the  other  of  copper,  and 
if,  afler  having  laid  this  compound  plate  with  the 
copper  side  on  the  hand,  we  cover  the  zinc  side 
with  a  humid  conductor,  whose  electromotive  force 
is  insensible,  with  a  piece  of  doth,  for  example, 
soaked  in  water,  or  some  saline  solution,  all  the 
conducting  bodies  which  we  place  above  this  system 
will  share  in  the  excess  of  the  vitreous  electricity  of 
the  zinc  side,  and  of  the  humid  body  which  covers  it. 
If  then,  on  this  first  system,  we  place  another  similar 
one,  so  that  its  copper  side  may  lie  on  the  moist* 
ened  cloth,  this  second  system  will  then,  as  a  conduct* 
ing  body,  share  the  excess  of  the  vitreous  electricity 
of  the  first  zinc  side ;  and  the  second  piece  of  zinc 
will,  besides,  take  a  new  excess  of  electricity  equal- 
ly vitreous,  produced  by  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  cot)per  to  which  it  is  soldered.  In  thus  adding 
successively  several  similar  systems  on  each  other, 
we  obtain  an  apparatus  in  winch  the  electric  state  of 
the  successive  pieces  will  go  on  augmenting  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top^,  according  to  the  number  of 
pairs  superimposed. 

Such  is  the  admirable  instrument  now  universally 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Voltaic  Pile,  and  by 
which  both  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  have 
obtained  such  astonishing  results.  To  comprehend 
rightly  its  effects,  we  must  analyse,  with  precision, 
the  electrical  state  which  the  different  pieces  that 
compose  it  assume,  as  well  aa  the  changes  that  arise 
when  we  make  any  of  them  communicate  with  the 
ground  or  with  a  conductor. 

To  present  this  analysis  in  the  simplest  form,  we 
shall  first  suppose  that  the  humid  bodies  interposed 
between  the  pairs  of  metallic  slates,  serve  absolutely 
no  other  purpose  than  to  conduct  from  the  one  to 
the  other  the  free  electricity  which  is '  developed  on 
the  surface  of  the  pieces,  and  that  those  liquids  them- 
selves do  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  electricity  with  which  the  column  is 
charged.  This  supposition,  which  we  do  not  offer  as 
at  all  definitive,  but  merely  as  the  first  case  which  we 
submit  to  examination,  will  have  the  advantage  of 
showing  distinctly,  the  phenomena  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  mutual  contact  alone  of  the  metallic 
plates,  and  by  the  circulation  of  the  electricity  which 
results  from  it.  We  shall  first  then  examine  if  this 
be  sufficient  to  represent  all  the  phenomena,  and,  se- 
condly, what  modifications  must  be  applied  to  make 
it  embrace  them. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  a  single  pair  of  metallic 
pieces  formed  of  a  plate  of  zinc  soldered  or  firmly 
fixed  te  a  plate  of  copper  of  equal  dimensions ;  and 
place  the  copper  side  in  communication  with  the 
ground.  This  side  will  then  be  in  the  natural  state, 
but  the  zinc  side  will  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
free  vitreous  electricity,  the  total  amount  of  which 
we  shall  represent  by  + 1.  The  value  of  this  unity 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  two  plates,  and  will  be 
proportional  to  their  surfi&ce. 

The  copper  side  communicating  always  with  the 
ground,  we  place  on  the  zinc  side  a  piece  of  cloth 
soaked  with  saline  water,  or  with  any  other  liquid 
conductor  whose  electromotive  a<^on  is  insensible. 


Then  th^  free  electricity  of  the  zinc  side  wSl  spread  GaItmud). 
itself  over  the  surface  of  the  conductor ;  but  as  the^ 
zinc  must  necessarily  always  possess  the  excess  of 
vitreous  electricity  which  its  contact  with  the  copper 
requires,  it  will  draw  a  new  supply  from  the  copper, 
and  the  latter  from  the  ground.  All  this  is  but  a 
simple  consequence  of  the  experiment  of  Volta,  relat- 
ed above. 

Take  now  a  new  piece  of  copper  and  zinc,  similar 
to  the  first,  and  after  having  touched  its  copper  side 
and  insulated  it,  place  this  side  upon  the  moistened 
cloth,  as  is  represented  in  fig.  7-  According  to  Volta, 
two  actions  now  begin  -^firstfThe  zinc  side  of  this  second 
piece  preserves  the  excess  of  vitreous  electricity  +  1,. 
which  it  acquires  from  its  contact  witli  the  copper. 
Second,  The  whole  system  of  the  piece  shares  the  free 
electricity  of  the  cloth,  as  every  other  conducing 
body  would  do.  The  cloth  renews  this  electri- 
city, by  drawing  a'  supply  from  the  inferior  piece 
of  zinc,  this  latter  ^om  the  copper,  and  the  copper 
from  the  ground ;  so  that,  afler  a  certain  time,  which, 
if  the  conductibility  be  perfect,  must  J|;>e  infinitely 
short,  there  arises  a  state  of  electrical  equilibrium 
where  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  are  such  as  is 
represented  in  the  following  table : 


Superior  piece,  - 
Inferior  piece. 


"  Zinc  side,  Zg  soldered  to  C^, 
Copper  side,  C^,  communi- 
cating with  tiie  moisten- 
ed clothe 
"*  Zinc  side,  Z  ^  soldered  to  C , , 
Copper  side,  C|,  communi- 
cating with  the  ground. 


+  2 


+  1 


On  this  system,  lav  a  second  cloth,  then  a  third 
piece  of  copper  and  zmc  in  the  same  manner,  fig.  8 ; 
the  zinc  side  of  this  new  piece  will  preserve  its  excess 
of  vitreous  electricity  +1 ;  but,  besides  this,  it  will 
share,  like  every  conducting  body,  the  free  electricity 
of  the  inferior  pieces,  whidi  wiU  be  supplied  at  the 
expence  of  the  ground;  and  when  the  electrical  state 
will  have  become  permanent,  we  shall  have 


Pieces. 

Pieces. 
Piece  1. 


'  Zinc  side,  Z,  soldered  to  C,,     +  5 
Copper  side,   C.  communi- 
cating with  tne  moisten- 
ed cloth  Cg,  .  4-2 
Zinc  side,  Zg  soldered  to  C^,     +  ^ 
Copper  side,  C^,  communi- 
cating with  the  moistened 
cloth  Cj,                 .                 -|- 1 
I  Zinc  side,  Z  j,  soldered  to  C  j,     -j- 1 
•<  Copper  side,  C^,  communi- 
(^     eating  widi  the  ground,  .      4.  0 


By  continuing  always  the  superposition  of  pairs  in 
the  same  manner,  the  quantities  of  free  vitreous  elec- 
tricity will  increase  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  in 
an  arithmetical  progression. 

This  theory  supposes  that  the  transmission  of  the 
electricity  through  the  moistened  cloths  is  effected 
without  any  diminution.  Such  is  the  case  with  a  per- 
fect degree  of  conductibility.  We  admit,  besides,  that 
the  liquids  interposed  between  the  metallic  elements 
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GilvaniiBk  exerts  on  them  a  force  whidi  either  amounts  to  no- 
^  thing  or  is  so  trifling  aa  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
FiniSly,  to  pass  from  one  element  to  another,  we  have 
joined  to  these  data  a  third,  namdy,  that  the  excess  of 
electricity  -f-l,  which  the  zinc  takes  from  the  cop- 
per, is  the  same  in  these  two  metals,  whether  they 
are  in  the  natural  state  or  not  This  last  supposition 
is  the  simplest  that  we  can  make.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  supposition  of  which  the  ftmdamental  expe- 
riments above-mentioned  aiford  any  proof.  We  have 
heard  it  said  by  Coulomb,  that  he  had  verified  this 
law,  and  that  it  had  appeared  to  him  exact.  It  is 
clear  that  it  cannot  well  be  established  without  the 
aid  of  the  electric  balance,  and  without  measuring 
the  quantities  of  free  electricity  at  different  heights 
in  any  pile ;  but  such  observations  would  be  affect- 
ed by  ^e  constant  imperfection  in  the  conductibi- 
lity  of  the  humid  conductors,  and  by  several  other 
causes,  which  we  shall  examine  afterwards.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  let  us  for  the  present  admit  the 
equal  difference  in  question,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
the  consequences  by  calculation,  though  this  should 
•nly  lead  at  first  to  an  approximation. 

First,  then,  if  we  touch  with  one  hand  the  base 
of  the  pile,  and  carry  the  other  hand  to  its  sum- 
mit, all  the  excesses  of  electricity  -f  1^  -f  2,  -f.  S, 
of  the  different  pieces,  must  discharge  themselves 
through  the  organs  into  the  ground.  Supposing 
the  transmission  of  dectricity  in  the  interior  &t 
the  pile  perfectly  free,  or  only  very  rapid  oompar* 
ed  with  its  transmission  through  the  oigans,  this 
diadiarge  on^  to  produce  a  shock  Hke  that  of 
the  Leyden  jar;  but  with  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence, that  die  sensadoawill  appear  to  continue ;  for 
the  pile  rediarging  itsdf  at  the  expence  of  the 
gronnd  mudi  qeidur  tiban  the  organs  of  living 
bodies  csn  discharge  it,  die  superior  piece  will  be  al- 
ways almost  as  h%hly  diarged  aa  before  the  con- 
tact. Experience  entirely  confirms  these  views  ; 
and  we  can  also  produce,  in  the  same  manner, 
but  with  infinitely  greater  intensity,  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  taste  and  of  light  which  are  excit4^  by  a 
aingle  pair  of  pieoes,  and  are  described  in  the  article 
Galvanism,  in  the  Encndopasdia. 

If  it  be  required  to  discover  in  this  case  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  which  forms  the  discharge  at  eve- 
ry contact,  we  have  only  to  take  the  sum  of  the 
quantities  of  electricity,  which,  according  to  the 
preceding  deductions,  exist  in  a  state  of  freedom  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus.  But,  to  simpli- 
fy this  estimate,  we  may  suppose  the  moistened 
doths  infinstelv  thin,  and  neglect  the  quantity  of 
dectricity  which  attaches  itwlf  to  their  exterior 
boundaries ;  then  the  preceding^  quantities,  winch  are 
difiused  over  the  eu^fiuses  of  copper  and  of  zinc, 
will  be  the  only  sums  to  be  taken ;  and  die  amount 
will  be  found  proportional  to  die  square  of  the  num- 
Ker  of  pairs,  though  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  this 
result  is  extremely  enfed>led  by  the  imperfect  con- 
ductibility  of  the  moistened  bodies  interposed  be- 
tween the  pairs,  and  through  nHiidi  die  transmission 
IS  effiscted* 

We  have  supposed  die  pile  fitted  up  in  the  or- 
der—cqiper,  moisture,  sine,  copper,  &c. ;  the  fix«t 
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piece  of  copper  communicating  with  the  ground.  Griwnifm. 
But  we  may  also  arrange  it  in  a  reverse  order,  '^^^'"^ 
namely,  sine,  copper,  moisture,  zinc,  &c.  by  form* 
ing  the  communication  with  the  ground  and  the 
first  piece  of  zinc.  In  this  case,  the  theory  will 
be  quite  the  same,  only  that  the  unity  -f-1  will  be- 
come negative ;  or  die  quantities  of  free  electrici* 
ty  will  be  of  a  resinous  nature. 

Instead  of  laying  the  metallic  plates  above  each 
other,  in  a  vertical  column,  we  may  place  them  ho- 
rizontally and  parallel  to  each  other,  on  insulating 
supports  ;  on  sticks,  for  example,  of  varnished  glass ; 
then,  instead  of  interposing  between  them  pieces  of 
cloth,  which  would  with  difficulty  stand  upright,  we 
may  form,  from  the  one  to  the  odier,  a  smes  of  a 
kind  of  troughs,  of  which  they  become  the  extreme 
boundaries ;  and  into  these  trou^s  pour  the  liquids 
which  are  to  serve  as  conductors.  This  is  called  the 
Trough  apparatus,  fig.  9>  Plate  LXXX.*  We  may  also 
solder  together,  and  end  to  end,  slips  of  copper  and  of 
zinc,  bent  at  their  point  of  junction,  so  that  each  metal 
may  be  plunged  into  a  vase  or  cup  of  glass,  or  of 
porcelain,  pardy  filled  with  a  liquid  conductor.  A 
series  of  similar  vessels  forms  an  electromotive  chain, 
of  which  the  extremities  may  be  brought  circularly 
round  towards  each  other,  for  the  convenience  of 
making  experiments.  Fig.  10.  This  is  what  Volta 
calls  the  apparatos  De  tofses  it  Counmne.  But  in 
whatever  way  this  apparatus  be  arranged,  the  prin<* 
ciple  of  its  acden  is  evidendy  the  same ;  and  the 
theory  we  have  explained  applies  equaUy  to  all. 

Let  us  now  a]^y  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pile, 
or  in  general  to  the  last  plato  of  the  apparatus,  a 
condenser,  the  inferior  plate  of  which  communicates 
with  the  ground.  Previous  to  the  contact,  this  plate, 
which  we  shall  always  suppose  of  zinc,  possessed  a 
degree  of  free  vkreous  electricity  oorre^x>nding  to 
its  rank  in  die  pile.  The  condenser  carries  off  a 
part  of  this,  which  the  zinc  immediately  supplies 
from  the  inferior  piece,  this  from  the  following,  and 
so  on  to  die  last,  which  draws  the  whole  from  the 
ground.  This  movement  must  continue  until  the 
superior  piece  has  re-acquired  the  same  quantity  of 
free  electricity  which  it  possessed  at  first,  and  which 
corresponds  to  its  situation.  Thus  the  conductor 
will  be  diarged,  until  the  dectricity  spread  over  its 
odlecting  plate,  has  the  same  repulsive  force  as  this 
plate  of  the  pile  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

Were  the  pile  fitted  up  in  a  contrary  order,  the 
zinc  communicating  with  the  ground,  the  free  elec- 
tricity at  its  summit  would  be  resinous,  and  die 
charge  of  the  condenser  would  be  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  also  resinous :  all  these  results  are  con- 
formable to  observation. 

As  the  electricity  of  the  column  accumulates  in 
the  condenser,  so  it  may  spread  itself  in  the  interior 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  of  an  electrical  battery,  the  ex-  . 
terior  part  of  which  communicates  with  the  ground; 
and,  as  the  pile,  in  proportion  as  it  discharges,  re* 
charges  itself  again,  from  the  ground,  the  battery, 
put  in  communication  with  its  insulated  pole,  will 
charge  itself  equally  well,  whatever  be  its  capadty, 
until  the  repulsive  force  of  its  fr-ee  electricity  comes 
to  bahmce  that  whidi  exists  at  the  pole  with  which 
Si 
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Gilvaniam.  it  is  in  contact     If  we  then  withdraw  the  battery, 
'-^/^^  it  win  give  a  shock  corresponding  to  this  repulsive 
force ;  and  this  also  is  confirmed  oy  experiment 

In  order  that  the  action  of  the  condenser  on  the  ap- 
paratus,  either  of  the  pile  or  thetroughs,  may  be  regu- 
lar,  constant,  and  as  powerful  as  possible,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  form,  between  its  plates  and 
the  poles  of  the  apparatus,  the  most  perfect  communis 
cations.  For  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  being 
excessively  minute,  the  least  obstacle  is  sufficient  to 
stop  them,  or,  at  least,  considerably  to  retard  their 
propagation ;  and  in  that  case  the  condenser  will  take 
much  less  electricity  than  it  would  have  done  if  the 
communications  had  been  perfect  It  is  even  much 
worse,  if  the  mode  of  communication  is  itself  vari- 
able ;  as  when  we  hold  the  condenser  in  the  hand, 
and  merely  place  on  the  summit  of  the  pile  the  ex« 
tremity  of  a  metallic  wire  fixed  to  its  collecting  plate. 
In  this  case,  if  we  apply  it  several  times  in  succes- 
sion to  the  same  pile,  the  quantities  of  electricity 
with  which  it  is  charged  may  vary  in  an  instant 
from  one  to  three,  or  even  four  times  greater  or  less, 
in  place  of  that  perfect  degree  of  equality  which  we 
would  obtain' with  a  more  uniform  mode  of  commu- 
nication, and  which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to 
discover  the  state  of  the  pile,  and  to  measure  it  with 
exactness. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  appara^ 
tus,  which,  after  many  trials,  we  have  found  the 
most  commodious.  On  a  solid  table,  fix  with  screws 
a  parallelopiped  of  wood  AB,  fig.  11,  covered  with 
tin  foil.  The  extremity  A  of  this  paralldopiped 
carries  a  cone  of  metal,  truncated,  well  polished, 
and  on  which  the  pile  is  laid.  The  other  extre- 
mity  B  carries  an  upright  and  moveable  stick  of  me« 
tal  TT,  terminated  by  a  metal  plate,  to  which  the 
foot  of  the  condenser  is  firmly  fixed  by  a  metal 
screw.  This  instrument  mby  then  be  adjusted  to 
the  height  of  the  pile,  with  which  the  experinlents 
are  made  widiout  altering  the  proper  condition  of  the^ 
communications.  The  plates  made  use  of  are  all  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  each  plate  of  zinc  is  strong- 
ly attached,  but  not  solder^,  to  the  correspondii^ 
plate  of  copper,  so  that  the  contact  is  in  this  manner 
always  completely  established  between  them.  We 
have  only,  then,  to  dispose  the  pairs  above  each 
Other ;  and  when  the  plates  are  new,  those  pairs  may 
be  redkoned  identicaUv  the  same.  As  they  are  also 
perfectly  plane,  the  pile  may  be  easily  enough  erect- 
ed by  placing  them  above  each  other,  wiwout  any 
lateral  supports,  and  by  this  method  we  also  avoid 
that  kind  of  conmiunication  between  the  poles  of  the 
pile,  which  arises,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  appara- 
tus,  from  the  imperfect  insulation  of  these  supports. 
Lastly,  to  establish  constantly,  and  in  the  same 
uniform  manner,  the  contact  of  the  condenser  with 
the  top  of  the  pile,  place  on  this  a  little  cup  of 
iron,  filled  with  mercury,  and  whose  inferior  surface 
is  perfectly  flat ;  and  let  us  suppose,  that  the  extre- 
mitir  of  the  flexible  stick  at  the  condenser  is  made 
wim  iron,  as  the  little  cup  itself;  then,  when  the  in- 
strument is  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the  pile,  we 
have  only  to  immerse  the  end  of  this  stick  into  the 
mercury,  by  means  of  a  tube  <^  varnished  glass,  and 
alHindoning  the  stick  to  its  own  elasticity,  we  are 


certain  of  obtaining  a  coriact  as  equal  and  instanta^  ' 
neous  as  possible;  which  may  also  be  still  farther^ 
prolonged,  to  observe,  if  desired,  the  influence  of 
time  on  the  charge  of  liie  condenser.  When  the  stick 
is  taken  out  of  &e  mercury,  we  raise  the  collecting 
plate  quite  paralld  to  itself,  and  toKDCh  it  with  the  fixed 
insulated  ball  of  the  electrical  balance.  (See  Elec- 
tricity, Supplement)  We  replace  this  in  its  glass 
case,  and  the  moveable  disk  of  the  balance,  which 
may  be  supposed  in  its  natural  state,  touching  it,  is  , 
immediacy  repelled  to  a  certain  distance,  which  we 
can  observe ;  or  still  better,  we  may  turn  the  thread 
of  suspension,  until  the  disk  is  brought  to  a  fixed  dis- 
tance from  the  sphere.  Whichever  way  we  adopt, 
as  the  disk  will  become  electrified  by  the  contact  at 
the  expence  of  the  ball,  the  angle  of  torsion  will  mea* 
sure  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  com- 
municated to  the  ball  by  the  ocmdenser,  and  to  this 
last  by  the  pile,  and  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate this  quantity  very  exactly.  In  using  this  me- 
thod, we  always  obtain,  by  a  series  of  consecutive  es- 
periments,  results  that  agree  perfectly  with  each  other ; 
which  is  fiur  from  taking  place,  when  we  neglect  the 
precautions  to  ensure  the  perfection  and  the  identity 
of  the  contact  of  the  condenser :  it  is  evident,  besides, 
that  the  same  disposition  of  the  condenser  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  apparatus  of  troughs. 

Bv  comparing,  in  this  nianner,  me  charges  obtain- 
ed mmi  piles  3^  the  same  number  of  plates,  con- 
structed with  moistened  conductors  of  difierent 
kinds,  we  find,  that  water,  weak  adds,  the  greater 
number  of  saline  solutions,  the  substances  in  general 
whose  conductibility  is  powerfrd,  give,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  judged,  the  same  quantities  of  free  electrid^, 
and  give  it  also  by  a  contact  to  our  senses  instanta^ 
neous.  We  may  even,  with  most  of  these  conductora^  ' 
increase  or  diminish  extremely  the  extent  of  their 
suK&ces,  without  producing  any  sensible  variation  in 
the  charge  of  the  condenser,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
facility,  almost  infinite,  which  their  surfaces  present 
to  the  transmission  of  the  electrical  currents.  But  this 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  in  every  case,  agreeably  to  the 
opinion  of  Volta,  that  they  only  act  the  part  of  con- 
ductors, and  that  their  contact,  or  their  chemical  ac* 
tion,  is  not.  the  determining  cauae  of  the  production 
of  the  electricity.  With  some  liquids,  however,  we 
find  the  charges  unequal  with  the  same  numbo  of 
plates,  whether  that  they  weaken  too  much  the  con- 
ductibility by  their  interposition,  as  will  be  presently 
explained ;  or  that  they  exert  an  electromotive  action 
peculiar  to  themselves,  or  to  the  combinations  which 
they  form  with  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,'  all 
these  varieties  presented  themselves  in  the.  numerous 
experiments  made  by  philosophers  during  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  invention  of  the  dectromotive  apparatus. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  have  always  sup- 
posed, that  the  electromotive  apparatus  communi- 
cates by  its  bas^  with  the  ground,  from  which  it 
may  draw  all  the  supplies  of  free  dectridty  neeessa^ 
ry  ioT  the  equilibrium  of  its  parts.  But,  if  we  con- 
ceive all  the  pieces  which  compose  it  ta  be  placed 
originally  on  an  insulator,  and  that  the  column  it* 
self,  and  the  observer  who  arranges  it,  were  insnlat* 
ed  during  the  time  of  putting  them  together,  then  the 
quantities  of  free  dectridty,  necessary  for  the  equOi- 
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GftivMiicm.  briuin,  could  not  be  derived  fktun  the  ground,  and 
^^'^^^^'^•^  Ihi8  pile  would  now  supply  them  of  itself  by  the  de« 
composition  of  the  natural  electricities  of  its  plates. 
The  zinc  pole  would  acquire  an  excess  of  free  vi- 
treous electricity,  balanced  by  an  equal  excess  of 
resinous  electricity  at  the  pole  of  copper ;  and  from 
these  extremes  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  would 
go  on  diminishing  to  the  middle  of  the  column, 
which  would  be  in  a  state  of  neutrality.  It  is  ob- 
vious, in  &ct,  that  in  this  manner  the  conditions 
which  produce  the  equal  differences  of  one  piece  from 
another  would  still  be  observed;  and  the  pieces  would 
preserve,  in  respect  to  their  quantities  of  electricity, 
the  same  rank  we  have  assigned  them  in  the  unin- 
sulated apparatus.  These  considerations  are  confirm- 
ed by  experiment,  at  least  in  their  general  results ;  for 
all  piles,  even  those  which  have  been  at  first  erected  in 
communication  with  the  ground,  pass  into  the  state  we 
have  here  described,  when  they  are  placed  on  an  in- 
sulator of  very  small  dimensions.  The  air,  in  &ct, 
which  touches  them,  gradually  carrying  off,  in  this 
case,  their  free  electricity,  they  cannot  be  recharged, 
but  at  their  own  expence ;  and  the  result  of  this  de- 
composition of  their  natural  electricities  is  the  only 
poVtion  which  remains,  afrer  their  supply  of  electrici- 
ty ^awn  from  the  ground  is  at  lengdi  spent  by  the 
effect  of  the  air.  In  this  state,  the  indications  of  the 
^ectrometer  at  the  two  piles  are  very  weak,  and 
even  the  most  powerful  condensers  are  not  sensibly 
chaiged.  Such  an  effect  is  the  more  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  it  does  not  accord  with  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  by  equal  differences.  This  theory  shows, 
indeed,  that  the  charge  of  the  condenser  in  the  insu- 
lated pile  must  be  less  than  in  that  which  is  not  in- 
sulated ;  but  the  proportion  which  it  would  point  out 
is  very  far  from  approaching  that  extreme  degree  of 
weakness,  which  experience  indicates. 

By  reflecting  on  this  discordance,  we  are  led  to 
-  think  that  the  electrical  action  of  the  electromotive 
iqpparatus  may  probably  be  owing,  not  merely  to  the 
quantities  of  free  electricity  whid^  appear  on  its  ele- 
ments, as  Volta  supposed,  but  that  there  may  exist 
in  it  at  the  same  time  a  very  great  quantity  of 
latent  electricity;  and  as  this  consideration  would 
greatly  alter  the  light  in  which  the  action  of  the  pile 
ought  to  be  viewed,  we  shall  here  explain  it  more 
particularly. 

Let  us  first  recollect  the  fundamental  experiments 
of  Volta  on  the  production  of  electricity,  by  the 
simple  contact  of  two  insulated  metals.  What  do 
these  show  ?— -That  there  is  then  manifested  upon 
each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  free  electricity, 
and  that  it  consists  of  two  opposite  kinds.  But  does 
it  foUow  from  this,  that  these  small  quantities  are 
the  only  ones  which  are  really  developed?  Un- 
doubtedly not;  and  the  decomposition  of  the  natural 
electricities  of  the  two  plates  during  the  contact 
might  be  enormous,  without  producing  any  other 
external  indications  tlian  those  that  have  been  observ- 
ed. Hence,  we  see  very  often  that  the  two  sides  of 
a  thin  plate  of  glass,  coated  with  metal,  may  be  charg- 
ed with  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  electricity, 
although  the  porticms  set  at  liberty,  and  exerting  their 
repulsive  force  on  the  ele9trometer,  are  very  trifling. 


In  this  view,  two  plates  of  ainc  and  of  copper,  Grivanism^ 
brought  into  contact,  would  exactly  resemble  a  si- 
milar plate  of  glass,  after  we  have  insulated  it,  and 
after  the  absorbing  action  of  the  air  has  equalized 
the  repulsive  powers  of  its  two  sides.  Only,  in  place 
of  the  insulating  stratum  of  glass  which  prevents 
the  two  electricities  from  reuniting,  there  will  be 
in  the  metals  the  electromotive  forces,  which  will 
retain  the  two  electricities  on  each  side  of  the  sur&ce 
of  contact ;  the  electrometer  and  the  balance  will  then 
render  sensible  only  those  portions  of  electricity  which 
are  set  at  liberty  from  the  two  sides  of  this  surface ; 
and  the  total  quantities  of  disguised  electricities  will 
only  become  manifest  at  the  moment  we  form  a  di- 
rect communication  between  the  plates,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Leyden  jar,  or  electrified  plate  of 


The  electrical  state  of  the  electromotive  apparatus 
will  thus  be  exactly  similar  to  a  heated  tourmalin ;  or, 
to  take  a  more  obvious  example,  it  will  be  simiUu-  to 
that  of  an  electrical  pile  formed  by  a  mass  of  seve- 
ral plates  of  glass,  coated  with  metal,  and  of  which 
the  opposite  faces,  parallel  to  each  other,  communi- 
cate by  metallic  conductors.  Fig.  12.  An  apparatus, 
indeed,  constructed  in  this  manner,  being  charged 
with  ordinary  electricity,  presents,  both  in  theory 
and  in  fact,  an  exact  representation  of  the  electrical 
ph^iomena  which  the  electromotive  apparatus  pro- 
duces, whether  one  of  its  poles  communicates  with 
the  ground,  or  is  in  a  state  of  insulation ;  and  if  it 
does  not  exert  the  same  power  of  decomposition  on 
chemical  combinations,  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
arises  from  the  impossibility  of  recharging  its  elec- 
trical poles  instantaneously  and  continually,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  discharge  themselves  along  the  sub- 
stances through  which  the  electrical  currents  pass ;  a 
faculty  which  the  electromotive  apparatus  possesses 
of  itself,  when  the  humid  conductors,  which  sepa- 
rate its  metallic  elements,  present  a  sufficiently  open 
passage  for  the  transmission  of  the  electricity.  This 
view  of  the  electromotive  apparatus  will  enable  us 
to  conceive  how  it  can  excite  such  violent  ctHnmo- 
tions,  and,  above  all,  those  chemical  phenomena 
whidi  we  can  only  produce,  by  accumulating  con- 
siderable quantities  of  electricity,  either  with  batte-> 
ries,  or  by  means  of  extremely  fine  points^  as  has 
been  done  by  Dr  Wollaston.  This  great  energy  will 
not  be  at  all  surprising,  since  a  very  great  quantity 
of  electricity  would  thus  appear  to  be  also  operating 
in  the  chemical  action  of  the  electromotive  apparatus. 
Lastly,  it  will  be  understood,  why  piles,  even  the 
most  powerful,  when  they  are  insulated  at  tlieir  base, 
scarcely  communicate  any  sensible  electricity  to  the 
condenser,  while  they  give  charges  of  considerable 
power,  and  which  even  emit  sparks,  if  we  make  one 
of  their  poles  communicate  instantaneously  with  the 
ground.  For  the  charges  of  the  condenser,  as  they 
are  indicated  by  calcuhition  for  these  two  circum- 
stances, would  bear  to  each  other  an  extreme  dispro- 
portion, which  is  iiot  the  case  according  to  the  first 
view  of  the  subject. 

Having  thus  examined  the  electrical  phenomena, 
which  the  Voltaic  apparatus  produces  in  consequence 
of  the  electromotive  action  alone  of  the  metals  which 
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GtlTanism.  compoae  %  fet  ua  now  inquire  into  the  modificmtiOne 
^  that  the  more  or  less  perfect  oonductibility  of  the 
humid  bodies  which  separate  them  must  occasion 
in  these  effects. 

In  the  first  pkce,  if  these  bodies^'in  their  contact 
with  die  metals^  exert  a  sensible  dectromoCive  ac* 
tion^  they  will  modify  the  electric  state  of  every  pair 
of  metal  plates,  as  well  by  the  very  existence  of  the 
new  portion  of  electricity  which  they  develope,  as  by 
the  dianges  which  hence  result  in  the  conditions  of 
the  electrical  equilibrium  of  each  pair ;  but  whenever 
the  electromotive  action  of  these  bodies  shall  become 
known  or  determined,  their  influence  will  then  only 
form  an  additional  element  to  join  to  the  considera^ 
tions  which  we  have  already  employed ;  and  the  new 
state  of  electrical  equilibrium  which  must  now  be  es- 
tablished in  the  column  will  be  determined  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  application  of  the 
same  process  of  reasoning. 

But,  besides  the  conditional  modifications  which 
may  thus  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ducting liquids  themselves,  there  are  others  in 
some  measure  inevitable,  and  which  arise  from  the 
changes  that  the  various  constitution,  or  the  pro- 
gressive alteration  of  the  humid  ccmductors  intro- 
duce, either  in  their  electromotive  faculty,  or  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  the  electrici^.  As 
the  current  of  electricity,  excited  by  the  Vcdtaic 
apparatus,  acts  on  the  bodies  through  whidi  it  passes, 
and  often  attacks  and  decomposes  them  (as  is  ^own 
in  the  article  Galvanism)  ;  it  must  also,  by  the  same 
power,  act  upon  all  the  decomposible  bodies  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  its  own  system ;  so  that 
it  becomes  indispensable  to  examine,  by  experiment, 
the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  ccmsequences  of  this 
action. 

Among  the  phenomena  which  it  produces,  the 
first  to  l^  examined,  because  it  is  the  most  gene- 
ral, is  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
around  the  apparatus^.  This  may  be  rendered  ap- 
parent in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  placing  a  ver- 
tical pile  upon  a  support  surrounded  witn  water, 
and  covering  it  with  a  cylindrical  jar  of  glass,  which 
also  dips  into  the  water  at  its  base.  See  fig.  13.  In 
a  few  instants,  the  water  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the 
interior  of  Uie  jar,  especially  if  we  form  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  poles  of  the  pile  by 
metal  wires,  so  as  to  direct  through  them  the 
circulation  of  the  electricity:  when  no  communi- 
cation is  formed,  the  absorption  still  goes  on,  but 
with  much  greater  slowness.  In  every  case,  in 
more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  volume  of  the 
pile,  and  the  quantity  of  air  wliich  surrounds  it,  the 
absorption  ceases,  and  the  air  remaining  under  the 
jar  presents  no  more  traces  of  oxygen.  This  phe- 
nomenon was  discovered  by  MM.  Biot  and  Frederic 
Cuvier,  when  the  electromotive  apparatus  became 
first  known  in  France. 

But,  by  a  fine  observation  of  Dr  Wollaston,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  proceed  farther,  and  to  penetrate 
into  its  cause.  It  consists,  without  doubt,  in  the  af- 
finity of  oxygen,  for  the  sur&ces  electrified  vitre- 
pQsly,  as  the  zinc  elements  of  the  pile  are ;  and  it 
hf  in  fact,  these  elements  which  are  found  to  be 
osydized.    The  effect  is  peculiarly  strong  and  last* 


Ing  when  the  pSe  is  placed  under  a  jar  filled  wkh  G^' 
pure  oxygen.  In  that  case,  the  effect  oil  the  oiv^ 
gans,  if  tried,  is  found  to  be  prolonged  fiur  beyond 
the  time  it  would  have  lasted  in  cammoa  air ;  and* 
in  this  last  case,  when  the  pile,  having  absorbed  all 
the  oxygen,  is  surrounded  by  an  atmos|^bere  of  asoie, 
and  its  energy  now  appears  completdy  extinguish- 
ed, the  letting  in  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
suJKcient  to  revive  it 

When  we  separate  the  elements  of  the  piles  which 
have  been  thus  kept  in  action  during  several  hours, 
or  even  days,  unckr  a  cover  which  prevents  the  re- 
newal of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  having  a  constant 
communication  kept  up  between  their  pdes,  we  find 
that  the  metallic  plates  which  compose  them  adhere 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  intermediate  moistened 
cloths,  with  so  great  a  force,  that  it  is  diffiodt  to 
separate  them.  When  this  is  done,  we  observe 
that  the  chemical  action  of  the  pile  i^pears  to  have 
reacted  on  it,  and  produced  remarkable  alterations 
on  its  own  elements.  If  the  pile  has  been  rais- 
ed, according  to  the  order,  zinc,  moisture,  copper, 
zinc,  &C.  fig.  14,  and  placed  on  its  zinc  base, 
we  observe  invariably  that  particles  detadied  firom 
the  inferior  zinc  plate  have  been  carried  to,  and 
have  fixed  themselves  <m  the  plate  of  copper  above 
it,  while  particles  of  copper  have  been  transported 
to  the  superior  zinc,  and  so  on  from  the  bottom  to 
the  t(^  of  the  column.  If  the  situation  of  the  pile 
is  the  reverse,  namely,  copper,  moisture,  zinc,  oop* 
per,  &c.  fig.  15,  the  copper  descends  4ipon  the 
zinc,  which  is  below  it,  and  the  zinc  on  the  ec^per, 
firom  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  oolmnn.  Hie 
direction  of  the  iransport  along  the  pile  is  reversed, 
but  it  remains  the  same  relatively  to  the  order  of  tlw 
elements  of  which  the  apparatus  is  composed. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  zinc,  in  ovder 
to  reach  the  copper,  must  necessarily  pass  tfaroo^ 
the  small  piece  of  moistened  doth  which  aep*- 
rates  them.  In  piles  where  the  cammnnicattan  be* 
tween  the  two  poles  is  not  formed,  this  transmissioii 
does  not  sensibly  take  place ;  the  sur&oe  of  die  oo|^ 
per  remains  smooth,  and  that  of  the  zinc,  idiich  is 
opposite  to  it,  is  only  covered  with  minute  blade 
lines,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  threads  of 
the  doth.  When  the  communication  has  been  esta* 
blished  for  a  short  time,  some  partides  of  oxide  b^ 
gin  to  pass,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  copper ; 
and,  if  the  action  of  the  pile  is  strong,  the  sur&oe  of 
the  copper  is  at  last  entirely  covered ;  thai  the  die- 
mical  and  physiological  action  of  the  pile  ceases,  ei* 
ther  because  the  oxide  of  zinc  deposited  on  the  cop* 
per  exerts  on  it  an  dectromotive  action,  whidi  ba- 
lances that  of  the  metallic  zinc,  touching  it  on  its 
other  side ;  or  because  the  inteqiosition  of  this  stra^^ 
tum  of  oxide  presents  too  great  an  obstade  to  the 
transmission  of  the  electridty ;  or  lastly,  what  is 
most  probable,  because  these  two  effects  combine 
their  influence  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  the  oxide  of  zinc,  after  having  passed 
through  the  piece  of  cloth,  restcHres  itself  on  the 
o^per  to  the  metallic  state.  Then  the  element  on 
which  this  predpitation  falls  loses  all  its  dectromo* 
tive  force,  die  copper  being  then  in  contact  between 
two  pieces  of  ziAc; 
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GiiviBum.  The  motion  of  tnmport  being  dhieetod  fiipm  the 
^  sine  to  the  oopper,  through  the  moistened  oondne* 
tors ;  when  the  copper  attachee  itself  to  the  ainc^ 
this  always  takes  place  on  the  sides  of  their  hnsie* 
diate  contact  with  each  other.  If  tJie  copper  then 
adheres  to  tiie  zinc,  it  preserves  its  metallic  poLudu 
Sometimes  brass  is  formed.  These  revivals  of  the  me^ 
tal  do  not  take  place  whea  the  conmunicaVioB  is  not 
established  between  the  extremities  of  the  pile:  it  is 
also  necessary  for  their  production,  that  the  cloths 
be  not  too  thidc,  nor  of  too  compact  a  texture. 

Such,  we  believe,  are  the  first  of  the  phenomena 
of  transport  which  have  been  observed  with  the 
^ectromotive  apparatus,  and  which  have  been  de* 
scribed  by  Messrs  Biot  and  F.  Cuvier;  they  are 
particularly  sensible  in  piles  composed  of  plates  of 
a  very  smidl  diameter ;  the  reaction  of  these  piles 
upon  themselves  is  mcomparably  stronger  and  quick- 
er than  Ijaat  of  piles  of  Itfge  plates. 

All  these  changes  within  the  pile  being  well  est** 
blished^  we  must  inquire  what  influence  they  can 
have  on  the  electrical  states  uid  consequentiy  on  the 
chemical  permanence  of  the  electromotive  apparatus. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  by 
which  the  chemical  agency  of  the  pile  is  augmentea. 
It  is  dear,  that  this  increase  would  not  take  plaoe  if 
the  oonductibility  of  the  pile  were  perfect ;  for  each  of 
its  elements  would,  in  that  case,  instantly  draw  from 
the  ground,  by  dhrect  transmission,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  necessary  for  the  rank  which  it  occupies. 
But  the  preceding  experiments  diow  that  such  an  ef* 
foct  IB  quite  ideal ;  and  however  useful  this  view  of  the 
casemay  at  first  be,  to  illustrate  moredeariy  the  increase 
of  deetridty  whidi  arises  from  the  superposition  of 
pairs  of  metallic  plates,  we  must  modify  these  ab» 
stractions  by  introducing  the  ctrcumstanoe  of  an  im» 
perfoct  conductibility,  in  order  tohave  a  complete  idea 
of  die  pile  as  it  is  really  in  our  power  to  Construct  it 
According  to  the  notions  of  Vblta,  the  oxygen  can 
oi^y  apetaXe  by  forming  a  more  intimate  communi* 
cation  between  the  metallic  dements  of  the  pile ; 
binding  them,  as  it  were,  by  oxidation  to  each  odier, 
and  to  the  imperfectly  ocmducting  dodhs  which  sepa* 
rate  them ;  and  no  doubt  this  adherence  may  con« 
tribute  to  augment  the  oonductibili^,  especially  in 
die  banning  of  the  action.  But  m^en  diis  acdon 
becomes  so  strong  that  the  whde  pile  only  forms,  as 
it  were,  a  solid  mass ;  when  the  moistened  doChs  in« 
terposed  between  the  plates  are  dried ;  when  all  the 
oxygen  whidi  surrounds  the  pile  is  absorbed,  and 
its  diemical  agency  seems  dtogether  exdnct,— what 
new  degree  <^  adherence  can  the  introducdon  of  a 
new  Quandty  of  oxygen  instantaneously  produce? 
Does  It  not  rather  seem  that  this  oxygen  revives  the 
pfle,  by  insinuadng  itself  between  the  pieces  of  doth, 
and  oanying  to  each  plate  of  zinc  with  which  it  com- 
bines,  the  quandty  of  electridty  that  this  plate  re« 
quires  for  its  recharge,  according  to  die  rank  which 
it  occupies  ?  The  electrical  state  of  die  plates  becomes 
then  the  same  as  if  they  had  drawn  their  electricity 
from  the  ground ;  they  recover  their  losses  with  thbe 
same  rapidity ;  and  the  chemicd  acdon  of  the  pile 
begins  again  to  exert  itself  as  before  the  drying  of 
the  humid  conductors. 
But  if  it  be  the  oxygen  which  furnishes  the  elec- 


tricity to  the  me,  whence  does  it  dEerive.  dua  elec^*  Mvwiioi. 
tridiy  itself?  .Is  the  latter  di^engig^  in  its  com*' 
binadon  with  the  sine,  and  do  the  chemieal  phe* 
nomena  in  general  which  take  place  widiia  the  pile 
|Nrod«sce  the  electridty  for  which  they  have  occa^^ 
sion?  Ddieate  experunents  made  ofx  this  subject 
with  the  dectrical  balance  prove,  ^t  the  ]mH 
pordon  of  deetricity  which  can  arise  m  this  man- 
ner, is  incomparably  amaller  than  that  which  really 
drculates  in  the  apparatus ;  the  oxygen,  therefore, 
which  surrounds  it  cannot  furdong  ule  action  of  a. 
pile,  but  by  serving  itsdf  «s  a  conductcNr  between  the 
metallic  dem^its  which  compose  it ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  in  which  we  may  conceive  this  com- 
municadon  to  take  place. 

Conceive  a  pile  raised  in  the  CNrder-i-copper,  zimv 
moisture,  and  make  it  com^iunicate  with  the  ground 
by  its  copper  base.  In  the  state  of  equilibrium  4II 
the  pieces  of  this  pile  unll  have  an  excess  of  vitreoug 
electricity  depending  up<m  the  rank  which  they  oc<* 
cupy.  If  we  toudi  the  upper  piece,  the  excess  which 
it  possesses  will  run  out  into  the  ground,  and  it 
win  tend  to  re-supply  itself  from  the  inferior  pieo^ 
across  the  humid  conductors.  But  these  conductors 
not  being  perfect,  a  certain  time  is  necessary  for  tfai^ 
effect ;  and  if  we  repeat  the  discharge  bdbre  the  re- 
storadon  has  been  completdy  made,  the  upper  piece 
will  take  vitreous  electridty  from  the  piece  of  copper 
which  it  immediately  toucheis^  so  that  the  latter  will 
acquire  an  excess  of  resinous  electridty ;  and  the 
same  thing  will  happen,  more  or  leas^  to  dl  the  me- 
tallic pdrs  wbidi  compose  the  pile. 

This  being  established^  introduce  now  round  the 
plates  an  atmosphere  of  o%yg^.  According  to  Dr 
Wollaston's  experiments,  this  oxygen  will  be  attract- 
ed by  all  the  pieces  of  vine  that  are  in  the  vi- 
treous  state ,-  it  ^ill  combine  then  with  their  subv> 
stance  in  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  them,  and  of 
the  dectricd  ii^uenee  which  produces  it  But  the- 
oxide  of  sine  which  results  will,  in  its  turn,  be  attract- 
ed towards  the  surface  of  the  upper  piece  of  copper,, 
which  the  imp^fection  of  the  c^aductors  leaves  in  a 
resinous  state ;  it  will  carry  then  to  this  piece  the- 
vitreous  electricity  of  the  metallic  zinc  which  it 
abandons ;  and  tms  modon  of  transport  continued 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  will  re-estab- 
lish the  transmission  of  electricity.  The  same  thing 
would  still  luqqpen  in  a  pile  communicating  with  the- 
ground  bv  its  summit  of  zinc,  because  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  conductors  will  allow,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  metallic  dements  to  acquire  opposite  states* 
of  electridty. 

This  explanadon,  which  we  owe  to  Sir  H.  Davy^^ 
applies  equally  well  to  all  the  other  chemicd  decom- 
posidons  whidi  go  on  within  the  pile.  The  pro- 
ducts which  result,  attracted  towards  the  difFerendy 
dectrified  sur&ces,  transport  dong  with  them  the 
electricity  of  these  surfaces,  and  produce  direcdy  the 
same  result  which  would  arise  from  a  perfect  con- 
ducdblUty. 

All  the  modifications  then  which  occur  in  the  che- 
micd condidon  of  die  humid  conductors,  must  be  ex^ 
pected  to  influence  the  action  of  the  pile,  and  even 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  it  communicates  to 
the  condenser  by  a  simple  contact;  hence  the  dif-^ 
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Galvafiinn.  ferences  which  the  same  piles  present  at  diflerent  pe- 
'  riods  of  their  action ;  and  this  ought  also  to  have  an 
influence  on  their  change  of  power  according  to  the 
number  of  pairs  of  plates  employed. 

The  progressive  and  inevitdi>le  decline  in  the  power 
of  electromotive  machines  constructed  with  humid 
conductortj  has  given  riacj  among  philosophers,  to 
a  vast  number  of  attempts,  to  discover  some  con- 
struction of  a  pile  with  idl  its  conductors  perfectly 
dry.  Hitherto  their  efforts  have  been  vain,  or  at 
least  the  piles  thus  farmed  have  never  possessed  a 
conductibility  sufficient  for  the  production  of  che* 
mical  decompositions^  the  principal  oinect  for  which 
a  permanent  apparatus  is  to  be  desired. 

In  this  respect,  Volta  discovered  among  metallic 
substances  a  very  remarkable  relation,  which  ren- 
ders the  construction  of  a  pile  with  these  substances 
alone,  impossible.  This  we  shall  now  explain  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Volta,  but  without  having 
had  any  opportunity  of  verifying  it  ourselves. 

If  the  metals  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,—* 
silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  each  of  them 
will  become  vitreous  by  its  contact  with  that  which 
precedes  it,  and  resinous  by  its  contact  with  that 
which  follows  it.  The  vitreous  electricity  will  then 
pass  from  the  silver  to  the  copper,  Jfirom  the  copper 
to  the  iron,  from  the  iron  to  the  tin,  and  so  on. 

Now,  the  above  mentioned  property  consists  in  this, 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  the  silver  upon  the  zinc 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  the 
metals  which  are  situated  between  them  in  the  series ; 
'  so  that,  in  bringing  them  into  contact  in  this  order,  or 
in  any  other  whatever,  the  extreme  metals  will  always 
be  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  had  touched  each  other 
directly.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  any  number  of  ele- 
ments thus  arranged,  the  extremities  of  which,  for 
example,  may  be  silver  and  zinc,  the  same  result 
will  be  obtained,  as  if  the  elements  had  only  been 
formed  of  these  two  metals ;  that  is,  the  effect,  if  any, 
will  be  the  same  as  what  would  be  produced  by  a 
single  element. 

The  preceding  property,  so  far  as  we  yet  know, 
extends  to  all  smid  bodies,  which  are  very  good  con- 
ductors, but  does  not  subsist  between  them  and 
liquids;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  construct  the  pile  by  the  interposition  of 
the  latter.  Hence  arises  the  division  which  Volta 
made  of  conductors^  into  two  classes,  the  first  com- 
prising solid  bodies,  the  second  liquids^  and  we  can- 
not yet  construct  the  apparatus  of  the  column,  with- 
out a  due  combination  of  both.  With  the  first  alone 
it  is  impossible,  and  with  the  second,  we  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
bodies  that  compose  it,  to  decide  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble or  not  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
the  case,  for  nature  itself  r^Iy  presents  us  with 
liquid  piles  in  the  electrical  apparatus  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  fishes,  particularly  the  torpedo.  This  ap- 
paratus, situated  near  the  stomach  of  the  animal, 
is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  tubes,  ranged  side  by 
side,  and  filled  with  a  particular  liquid.  It  appears 
that  the  animal  can  put  this  pile  into  action  at  will, 
and  it  can  then  communicate  real  electric  shocks  to 
the  living  bodies  which  it  touches. 

If  we  have  not  been  able,  however,  to  form  a  Vol- 


taic apparatus  absolutely  dry,  andpoaseaaiiiga  strong  Gdvin 
power  of  decompositiaD,  we  may,  at  least,  obCaia  one  ^^^^' 
whose  action,  though  in  truth  very  weak,  is  of  very 
long  duration;  such  is  the  pile  whidi  Mr  Hadiette  baa 
conBtructed  with  purs  of  metallic  pl^es,  separated  by 
a  simple  layer  of  farinaceous  paste,  mixed  with  ?»^ne 
salt.  When  this  layer  is  dried,  the  moisture  whidi 
it  attracts  from  the  atmosphere  renders  it  sufficientiy 
conducting,  to  admit  the  re-establishment  of  the  elec- 
trical equilibrium  among  the  metallic  elements,  in  a 
period  of  time  quite  imperceptible.  It  then  charges 
the  condenser  by  a  simple  contact,  to  our  sensei  in- 
stantaneous; and  it  preserves  this  property  for  whole 
months  and  ^ears,  which  renders  it  a  real  electro- 
phorus ;  but  it  excites  neither  shock  nor  taste,  nor 
chemical  action.  Mr  Zamboni  has  also  constructed 
a  pile,  the  electrical  effect  of  which  appears  to  be  very 
durable.  He  composes  it  with  discs  of  paper,  gilt 
or  silvered  on  one  of  their  sides,  and  cov^ed  on  the 
other  with  a  layer  of  pulverized  oxide  of  manganese. 
In  the  superposition  of  these  discs,  then,  the  pairs  of 
metal  plates  are  formed  of  silver  or  gold  in  contact  with 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  inteiposed  paper  s^ves 
as  the  conductor.  Hence  arises  a  very  weak  trans- 
mission of  electrici^.  .With  this  sjrstem  we  obtain 
signs  of  the  electrical  influence  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  pile  of  paste ;  but  neither  chemical  action  nor 
shock,  nor  even  taste.  This  last  class  of  jAenome- 
na,  .then,  requires  a  more  n^id  re-establishment  of 
the  electricid  equilibrium ;  and  to  demonstrate  the 
extreme  effects  <k  its  retardation,  Mr  Biot  construct- 
ed piles  in  which  discs  of  nitrate  of  potash,  melt- 
ed by  heat,  were  substituted  for  the  moistened  body  ; 
then  the  conductibility  was  so  weak,  that  the  con* 
denser  took  a  sensible  time  to  chsa*ge  itself,  and 
continued  charging  more  and  more  until  a  certain 
limit,  which  was  the  same  as  with  the  most  power- 
ful piles  having  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  plates. 
From  the  observed  law  o£  these  charges,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  initial  quantity  of  electricity  com- 
municated by  such  a  pile  to  the  condenser,  in  an 
infinitely  small  portion  of  time,  is  incomparably 
less  than  with  tiie  ordinary  piles;  and,  as  it  is 
these  initial  charges  which  produce  chemical  de- 
compositions when  the  communicaticm  is  fofrmed 
between  the  two  poles,  we  may  understand  why 
these  piles,  where  the  conductibility  is  very  weak, 
do  not  produce  these  phenomena,  and  excite  neither 
chemicu  action,  nor  taste,  nor  shocks.  This  con- 
sideration of  the  initial  velocities  affords  a  very  sim- 
ple explanation  of  a  great  number  of  phenomena, 
apparentiy  very  puzzling.  They  show,  for  example, 
why  the  apparatus  wi£  cups,  filled  with  a  wetk 
acid,  exerts,  at  the  moment  it  b^ins  its  action,  a  very 
intense  power  of  decomposition,  which  is  quickly 
weakencMl ;  and,  after  an  inconsiderable  interval  of 
time,  seems  almost  extinct,  though  the  condenser  ap- 
plied to  its  columns  is  always  charged  by  a  sin^ 
ccmtact,  with  the  same  quantity  of  electricity.  This 
is  owing  to  the  contact,  although  v^y  short,  not 
being  altogether  instantaneous.  It  may  seem  so  to 
us,  fdthough  the  rapidity  of  the  charge,  during  the 
instant  it  lasts,  may  have'  suffered  enormous  varia- 
tions. The  final  equality  of  this  charge,  then,  af- 
fords no  information  as  to  the  progressive  law  by 
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Grimin.  which  it  has  been  formed ;  and  does  not  prove  that 
this  law  is  similar  or  different  But  the  more  or 
less  intense  power  of  decomposition  produced  by  the 
electrical  current  is  a  much  clearer,  proof  of  its 
rapidity;  because  these  decompositions  depend  at 
once  on  the  absolute  quantities  of  electricity  trans- 
mitted, and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  succes- 
sively  furnished  by  the  apparatus,  in  proportion  as 
the  drde  of  conductors  through  which  it  passes  dis- 
charges it  continually. 

This  unequal  velocity  of  the  electric  current,  in 
different  Voltaic  piles,  or  in  the  same  apparatus  at 
Afferent  x)^iods,  may  be  rendered  in  a  manner  pal- 
pable by  the  following  experiment :  Having  form- 
ed a  pile  where  the  conductors  are  layers  of  farina- 
ceous paste,  insulate  it  on  a  cake  of  resin,  and  make 
its  two  poles  communicate  by  means  of  a  prism  of  al- 
kaline soap,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  two  conducts 
ing  wires  attached  to  these  poles  are  sunk,  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  points  of  insertion  may  be  always 
asunder.  The  soap  will  now  be  seen  to  conduct  ^e 
electricity  sufficiently  well  to  discharge  completely 
the  poles  of  the  pile,  in  proportion  as  they  are  re- 
charged by  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electri- 
cities of  the  discs ;  for  all  electrical  tensicm  will  oouif- 
pletely  disapp^  from  these  p<des;  and,  if  a  con- 
denser be  applied  to  them,  it  wffl  not  diarge  itself  in 
any  d^^ee,  whether  the  pile  be  insulatad,  or  the 
communication  be  even  formed,  through  the  medium 
of  the  most  perfect  conductors,  between  the  soap  or 
the  discs  and  the  ground.  But,  if  the  same  piece 
of  soap  be  interposed  between  the  two  poles  of  a  pile 
of  equal  tension,  constructed  with  a  good  liquid  con- 
ductor, such,  for  example,  as  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  soda,  it  will  not  be  capable  of  completely  dis- 
charging it  as  fast  as  it  is  recharged.  There  will 
remain  always  a  degree  of  ele^rical  tension  at 
each  of  its  poles,  which  may  be  capable  of  chargu 
ing  the  condenser.  Although  these  two  piles, 
therefore,  may  both  attain  the  same  degree  of  final 
duffge,  and  tile  same  degree  of  repulsive  force  at 
their  poles,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  which 
they  put  into  circulation  in  a  given  time  may  yet  be 
different,  may  even  be  incomparably  greater  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other,  and  may  thus  render  the  one 
capable  of  producing  diemicsl  decompositions,  whidi 
it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  the  other  to  ef- 
fect. 

Confined  by  the  object  of  this  article  to  what  con- 
cerns the  electromotive  apparatus  itself,  it  does  not 
belong  to  us  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries to  which  it  has  given  rise,  when  employed 
as  the  agent  of  chemical  decomposition  by  Messrs 
Hisinger  and  Berzelitu,  and,  above  all,  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  giving 
here,  at  least,  an  idea  of  these  important  results. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  article  Galvanism, 
the  Singular  power  whidi  the  Vditaic  apparatus  pos- 
sesses dT  separating  the  constituent  principles  of  wa- 
ter. This  experiment,  a  tiiousand  times  repeated,  has 
been  elaborately  studied  in  its  details,  and  has  led  to 
conclusions  very  useful  in  respect  to  other  diemical 
decompositions.  We  shall,  for  this  reason,  therefoie, 
first  of  all  describe  this  process.  The  moat  conve- 
nient aptMuratua  for  doing  it  well,  seama  to  be  dMt 
which  has  been  contrived  by  Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and 


Thenard.  It  is  represented  at  fig.  16,  Plate  LXXX.  *  Gdvamon. 
£  £  is  a  glass  funnel,  the  mouth  of  which  B  is 
dosed  by  a  stopper  coated  with  sealing-wax,  across 
which  two  wires  of  platina  are  made  to  pass  paral- 
lel, and  distant  from  each  other  nearly  half  an  inch  ; 
these  wires  rise  within  the  funnel  an  inch  and  a  half, 
or  two  inches,  above  the  bottom  of  it  Water  is  then 
poured  into  the  funnel,  and  each  wire  is  covered  by 
a  small  glass  tube  sealed  in  the  top,  and  also  filled 
with  water.  The  external  extremities  of  the  wires 
are  then  made  to  communicate  each  of  them  with  a 
pole  of  the  pile,  and  the  apparatus  is  arranged.  Af- 
ter it  has  acted  for  some  time,  the  communication 
between  the  two  poles  is  interrupted,  and  mea- 
suring the  volume  of  the  gas  disengaged  under 
each  covered  glass,  we  there  find  twice  as  great  a 
voliune  of  hydrogen  as  of  oxygen.  These  are,  in 
fact,  the  proportions  which  constitute  water ;  for,  on 
re^-establishing  the  combination,  there  remains  no 
gaseous  residuum ;  at  least,  when  the  water  expos- 
ed to  the  electrical  current  has  been  previously 
deprived  of  its  air,  and  is  preserved  from  the  con- 
tact of  this  fluid  during  the  operation,  which  may 
be  done,  either  by  covering  the  ftmnel  with  a 
cover  proporly  luted,  or  in  placing  it  in  a  va- 
cuum. Without  this  precaution  the  gases  disen- 
gaged by  the  pile  would  mix  with  portions  of  at- 
mospheric air,  either  previously  contained  in  the 
water,  or  absorbed  by  it  during  the  operation;  so 
that  Uie  nature  and  uie  proportion  of  the  product 
would  be  altered  by  these  circumstances.  But,  be- 
sides this,  in  order  to  lose  nothing  of  the  action  t^  the 
pile,  the  communication  of  the.  decomposing  wires 
with  the  extreme  elements  must  be  perfectly  esta- 
blished ;  and  nothing  is  more  convenient  for  tins  pur- 
pose, than  plunging  them  into  a  little  cup  a£  glass 
filled  with  mercury;  in  which  are  plunged  twouiick 
wires  of  iron,  cemented  to  the  extreme  plates  of  the 
electromotive  apparatus. 

With  this  arrangement  Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard  have  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  gas  dis- 
engaged in  a  given  time  by  the  same  pile,  whether 
ccmstructed  with  moistened  cloths  or  with  troughs, 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  dissolved  in  the  water  with  which  the 
funnel  is  filled.  Concentrated  saline  solutions,  and 
compounds  of  water  and  acids,  give  the  most  abun- 
dant and  most  rapid  disengagement  This  pheno- 
menon diminishes  as  the  proportions  of  salt  or  of  acid 
become  smaller ;  and  lastly,  when  the  funnel  con- 
tains only  boiled  and  perfectly  pure  water,  al- 
inoat  no  more  gas  is  disengaged  Thus  pure  water, 
which  transmits  powerfully  the  electricity  which  is 
excited  by  our  ordinary  machines,  becomes  almost 
an  inwilating  substance  in  the  case  of  the  weak  re- 
pulsive forces  to  which  the  electromotive  appara^ 
tus  gives  rise.  This  result  is  oopformable  to  the  ge-> 
neral  laws  which  have  been  observed  in  regard  to 
imperfectly  conducting  substances.  For,  with  all 
supports  of  this  kind,  the  state  of  perfect  insulation 
.takes,  place  at  a  certain  degree  of  repulsive  force, 
which  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  roots  of  their 
lengths.  For  a  given  distance  of  wires  then,  the 
iQ8ulati<m  of  the  two  poles  of  the  pile  can  only  be 
perfect  with  a  ceortain  degree  of  repulsive  force,  d^ 
termined  by  the  number  of  plates  of  the  appara* 
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•  tus ;  and  for  each  electromotive  appaoratug,  there 
'  must  be'  a  certain  distance  between  tbe  wires,  at 
whidi  the  connnunication  may  be  entirely  inter- 
rupted. We  may  also  perceive,  in  these  experi- 
ments, the  influence  which  the  more  or  less  extended 
contact  of  tlie  support  with  the  insulated  body  ex-> 
erts,  in  general,  upon  the  state  of  insulation.  For 
Messrs  Gay-Lussae  and  Thenard  have  remarked, 
that,  in  shortening  the  wires  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  quantities  of  gas  disengaged  in  the  same  liquid 
have  considerably  diminished^  but  have  again  aug« 
mented  by  substituting  in  the  funnel  a  more  con- 
ducting liquid.  This  imperfect  conductibility  of 
water  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  Having  insulated  a  pile,  and  placed 
conducting  wires  at  its  two  poles,  plunge  these  wires 
into  a  cup  of  glass  partly  filled  w^  common  water, 
immediately  the  gas  will  rise  in  abundance.  If  one 
of  the  wires  be  drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  holding 
it  in  one  hand,  iht  other  be  plunged  in  the  water  ^ 
the  cup,  the  ordinary  shock  will  be  felt.  But,  in- 
stead o£  this,  form  the  communication  by  a  co- 
lumn of  water,  of  one  or  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  may  be  d(me  by  drawing  up  the 
water  of  the  cup  into  a  tube  of  these  dimensions, 
held  in  the  mouUi.  In  that  case,  although  the  most 
sensible  organs  now  form  part  of  the  arc  of  commu- 
nication, a  very  slight  taste  may  be  felt,  but  not 
the  least  shock.  We  have  arranged,  in  this  manner, 
a  pile  of  68  pairs,  and  of  which  the  poles  communi- 
cated with  tubes,  not  capillary,  filled  with  distilled 
water,  and  about  89  inches  in  length.  The  appanir 
tus  remained  thus  fitted  up,  during  S4  hours,  with- 
out an  atom  of  gas  being  disengaged  ;  and  in  at- 
tempting to  communicate  from  the  one  pole  of  the 
pile  to  tne  otJier,  by  means  6f  the  columns  of  water 
contained  in  ^tut  tubes,  none  of  the  sensations  which 
the  electromotive  apparatus  usually  produces  -were 
any  more  fdt.  In  a  word,  every  thii^  happen- 
ed as  if  an  insulating  body  had  been  interposed 
between  the  two  poles.  But  all  the  effects  reappear- 
ed wiienever  an  immediate  communication  was  made 
along  the  free  surfece  of  the  water.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  could  have  been  wished,  that,  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  extend  the  wires  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  itself;  for  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that,  in  this  case,  the  communication  between 
-the  two  poles  of  the  pile  would  have  been  establish- 
ed. 

Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  have  tried  if 
they  could  discover  any  relation  between  the  quan- 
tities of  gas  disengaged  by  a  pile,  and  the  quantities 
of  salt  dissolved  in  the  water  q£  the  funnel ;  but  they 
have  not  found  any  simple  relation  except  foir  the 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  quantities  of  gas  disengaged 
in  a  given  time  are  Veiy  nearly  proportional  to  tlie 
cube  roots  of  the  quantities  of  diis  salt  contained  in 
the  water,  whose  decomposition  is  going  on.  THmb 
solution  of  nitre  presents  an  opposite  eflfoct  Sa- 
turated with  salt  it  produces  less  gas  than  when 
not  saturated.  On  tins  subject,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider two  things,— —the  decomposition  which  the 
water  suffers,  imd  that  which  toe  salt  also  suffievs 


in  its  elements.  The  phenomenon  being  com-  Giiranim 
pound,  it  is  dear  that  the  result  must  also  be  com-^^^v^^ 
pound. 

Much  research  has  been  spent  in  order  to  dis- 
cover how  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  in  the 
circumstances  that  we  have  described,  is  efilected; 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  water  is  decom- 
posed, since  the  proportions  of  gas  disengaged  are 
always  in  the  ratio  of  its  constituent  principles.  In 
the  absence  of  any  thing  decisive,  an  opinion  baa 
been  proposed  which  seems  extremely  plausible, 
namely^  that  the  particles  of  watar  situated  be« 
tween  the  two  wires,  being  influenced  by  the  opposite 
electricities  which  emanate  frraa  them,  arrange  them- 
selves, one  after  the  other,  like  a  row  c^  oondensers» 
or  of  electrical  plates,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  vi- 
treous and  a  resinous  pc^e;  so  that  each  resinous  pole 
of  one  particle  touches  a  vitreous  jpok  of  the  other  ; 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  chain,  the  metallic 
wire,  which  possesses  the  vitreous  dectncity,  com- 
municates with  a  resinous  pole  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  reciprocally.  Suppose  that,  in  this  po- 
larisation, the  oxygen  of  the  water  possesses  the  resin^ 
ous  electricity,  and  the  hydrogen  the  vitreous  elee- 
tricxty ;  then,  if  the  energy  of  the  pile  is  so  powerful 
as  to  decompose  the  first  particle  of  waiter,  this  will 
suffice  for  the  whole  cham.  The  oxygen  of  this 
particle  being  set  at  liberty,  wiU  rise  under  the  form 
of  ga^  or  wfll  combine  with  the  vitreous  wire,  and 
oxidate  it.  The  hydrogen  of  the  same  partide 
will  then  be  also  set  at  liberty ;  but  as  it  poeaeases 
the  vitreous  electricity,  it  will  be  attracted  and  re* 
tained  by  the  oxygen  of  the  following  particle,  whidi 
possesses  the  resinous  eleetridty.  It  wiU  thus  d^ 
cide  in  its  turn  the  decomposkion  of  this  parti- 
de ;  will  comlnne  with  its  oxygen,  and  will  form  a 
new  molecule  of  water.  This  combinalion  will  aet 
at  liberty  the  hydrogen  of  die  second  particle,  whidi 
will  act  in  the  same  manner  on  the  foUowing,  until 
at  last  the  decomposition  will  be  transmitted  to  tbe 
particle  of  water  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  resinous  wire.  The  dectrieal  action  of  the  mole- 
cules upon  eadi  other  will  be  j^oloQged  no  ferther; 
and  the  hydrogen  of  the  last  partide,  not  finding 
any  more  electnfied  oxygen  with  which  it  can  com- 
bine, will  consequently  maengage  itself  on  this  wire 
or  combine  with  it. 

What  we  have  said  concerning  water  will  apply 
to  every  other  compound  which  the  electromotive 
apparatus  decomposes.  The  possibility  %j£  this  phe- 
nomenon will  then  depend  in  general  on  three  ele- 
ments ;  IH,  On  the  greater  or  less  disposition  of  the 
oonitituent  priodples  to  assume  in  «ich  partide  of 
the  compound  the  opposite  states  of  dectridty. 
ftdh/.  On  the  greater  or  less  energy  o£  this  <^po- 
sition.  Sdfy,  0^  the  relation  between  this  energy 
and  the  diemical  aflmity  which  the  prindples  of 
the  compound  exert  on  each  other.  If  we  ope- 
rate, for  example,  on  a  body,  of  which  the  prind- 
ples take  with  fiicility  a  very  o|^posite  state  of  eleo- 
tridty,  it  may  happen  that  the  pile  will  decompose 
tibia  body,  idthough  the  cbenueal  affinity  Irhidi 
unites  its  prindples  be  very  poWerfuL  If^  on  the 
-contrary,  the  affinity  is  very  weak,  but  tbe  CQQStit»- 
ent  porindplea  of  the  subetance  have»  at  tbe  sattit 
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GftlvMuflBu  tiwoBfVery  little  tendency  ta  run  into  the  oontni^ 
^^^^^^  states  of  electricity,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  de* 
composition  will  not  be  efiected.  Lastly,  as  in.the 
fticrtion  of  bodies  against  each  other,  we  see  very 
often  the  same  substance  take  successively  the 
state  of  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity,  accord^^ 
ing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  rubber  to  whidi 
it  is  applied;  in  like  manner  it  may  happen, 
that  the  same  chemical  principle  may  take  snc« 
cessively  the  one  state  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  combinations  into  which  it  enters;  and  al- 
though, in  general,  every  principle  must  carry  in* 
to  aS  its  combinations  we  same  natural  disposi- 
tions, yet  the  final  result  may  depend  also  on 
the  dispositions,,  similar  or  different,  of  the  prin- 
cq>le8  with  which  it  may  be  united.  In  all  the 
experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  made  with 
the  electromotive  apparatus,  the  oxygen  has  ap* 
peared  to  have  preserved  tlids  disposition  to  the  re* 
sinous  state,  which  has  been  recognised  in  it  in  the 
case  of  water,  and  which  is  also  remarked  in  expe- 
riments made  with  ordinary  electricity,  inhere  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  always  attaches  itself  to  surfiuces 
electrified  vitreously.  It  even  happens  when  bodies 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  several  principles,  some 
of  which  have  strong  afiinities  for  oxygen,  that  the 
latter  communicates  to  them  the  resinous  disposi* 
tion,  and  draws  them  towards  the  vitreous  pole; 
while  the  other  principles,  on  the  contrary,  then 
^ake  the  yitreous  state,  and  are  carried  towards 
the  resinous  pole.  By  this  law,  all  the  oxides, 
and  the  acids  whidi  contain  oxygen,  have  been 
decomposed  by  the  electromotive  apparatus,  and 
the  prmdple  which  was  uiiited  to  the  oxygen  has 
been  transported  to  the  resinous  pole ;  while  the 
oxygen,  according  to  its  constant  disposition,  has 
inoved  to  the  vitreous  one.  These  fine  observations 
were  first  made  by  Messrs  Hisinger  and  Berzelius. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  varpng  and  extending 
(hem,,  was  led  to  try  the  action  of  the  jelectromotive 
apparatus  on  the  alkalies,  which  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  aa  simple  bodies ;  and  it  was  dien  that  he 
obsttved  bubbles  of  oxygen  rising  at  the  viteeous 
pole,  while  there  were  collected  at  the  resinous 
pole  shining  substances  of  a  metallic  araect  and  yet 
extremely  light ;  burning  in  the  air  with  violence, 
and  even  possessing  the  singular  property  of  tak>- 
ing  fire  under  water.  Such  were  the  metallic  bases 
of  soda  and  of  potash,  which  have  since  been  calL- 
ed  Sodiwn  and  Potassium.  But  these  properties  did 
not  permit  the  new  substances  fo  be  obtained^  ex- 
cept in  very  small  portions,  which  were  no'  sooner 
formed  tlum  they  were  dissipated  in  the  air.  It* 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
some  method  of  preserving  them  from  the  destroy- 
ing contact  of  the  air,  and  Dr  Sebeck  conceived 
for  this  purpose  a  verv  simple  process,  which 
consists  in  combining  sodium  or  potassium,  as  they 
are  disengaged,  with  mercury.  In  a  small  piece  <^ 
aoda  or  potash  we  form  a  hollow  to  contain  the  mer- 
cury ;  we  place  this  on  a  metallic  plate,  and  immerse 
in  the  mercury  the  resinous  wire  c^  the  electromotive 
apparatus,  which  must  contain  at  least  200  pairs  of 
pliUes.    We  make  the  other  wire  communicate  with 
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the  metal  smovt,  and  then  the  soda  or  the  potariiGshraBicB. 
is  decomposecC  as  well  as  the  water  which  it  con*^ 
tains.  The  oxygen  of  each  of  them  moves  towards 
the  vitreous  pole,  to  which  its  electrical  state  attracts 
it ;  the  hydrogen  and  the  sodium  or  potassium  wh^di 
quits  it,  proc^d,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  resinous 
pole ;  the  hydrogen  there  rises  under  the  form  of 
gas,  and  the  potassium  or  the  sodium  combine  with 
the  mercury,  whidi  thus  preserves  them  fnxn  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  amalgam  is  poured  from  time 
to  time  into  oil  of  naphtha,  and  the  mercury  is  re* 
newed.  When  a  certain  quanti^  of  amalgam  is 
collected^  it  is  distilled  in  a  retort  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  air  possible.  The  oil  first  evaporates, 
then  the  mercury,  and  the  sodium  or  potassium  re- 
main at  last  pure.  In  order  that  the  decompositicMA 
of  .the  potash  or  the  soda  may  be  effected  by  me  pro^ 
cess  which  we  have  described,  these  alkidies  must 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  transnit  the 
electricity  of  the  pile ;  not,  however,  so  much  as  to 
require,  for  the  decomposition  of  this  water,  die 
whole  eflect  of  the  electricitr  transmitted,  for  then 
the  potash  and  the  soda  would  not  be  decomposed. 
By  a  process  of  this  kind.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
Dr  Sdbeck  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  other 
alkalies  undoubted  «gns  of  decomposition.  But  any 
more  details  on  the  subject  would  be  foreign  to  the 
present  article.  We  sh^  onlv  add,  that,  setting  out 
firom  the  first  discovery  of  Sir  HunMo^rey  Devy,on  the 
composition  of  potash  and  soda,  Messrs  Gay*Lu9sec 
and  Thenard  have  succeeded  in  depriving  these  sttb» 
*  stands  of  their  oxygen,  by  the  action  of  chemical 
affinities  alone. 

We  have  hitiierto  only  considered  the  agbncy  of  the 

eie  in  the  decomposition  oi  bodies.  It  produces, 
wever,  most  remarkable  effects  of  a  different  kuid. 
If  we  form  the  commnnication,  for  example^  between 
tiie  two  poles,  by  very  fine  metallic  wires,  and  make 
them  gently  approadi  until  they  touch  each  other, 
Bfi  attraction  arises  between  them  whidi  keeps  them 
united  in  spite  oftiie  force  of  their  elasticity.  If  these 
wires,  are  of  iron,  a  visible  spark  is  excited  between 
them,  which,  as^we  shall  see  immediately^  produces 
a  real  combustion  of  the  inon.  This  experiment 
5ucceeds  with  greater  certainty  when  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  iron  wires  is  coated  with  a  thin  gold 
leaf,  the  latter  being  consumed  at  the  place  whtt« 
the  spark  issues.  With  this  spark  we  may  inflame 
any  explosive  gas,  'and  even  pho^>h«Hrus  and  sul- 
phur, in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  sparks  from 
electrical  machines. 

We  are  here  merely  alluding  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  most  common  piles,  the  plates  of 
which  are  nearly  of  the  sise  of  a  crown  piece.  But 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  must  become  much 
more  oonsidevable  if  we  employ  plates  of  a  greater 
extent  of  surface,  and  cdlected  in  the  same  number. 
For  in  piles  where  the  number  of  the  elements  and 
the  nature  of  the  humid  conductcws  are  the  same, 
•the  thickness  of  the  free  eleetrical  stratum  upma 
each  plate  of  the  same  rank  is  also  the  same,  as  is 
indicated  by  theory,  and  also,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  experiment     Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
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Galvanism,  total  quantities  of  eledridty,  whidi  these  piles  pos- 
^**^^.^^*^  sess  in  a  state  of  equilibriiini>  or  whidi  mey  com- 
municate in  a  state  cf  motion^  are  exactly  and  con- 
stantly proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  plates^  what- 
ever be  in  other  respects  the  modifications  that  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  experiment^  in  ccmsequence 
•f  the  action  i^f  the  pile  itself.  Messrs  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenasd  have  accordingly  found,  that  die  quan- 
tities of  gastlisengaged  in  a  given  time,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  which  are  emjuoy- 
ed ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  tcytal 
quantities  of  electricity.  The  same  increase  is  ob- 
served  in  all  the  other  chemical  effects.  A  pile  with 
large  plates,  though  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
pairs,  is  capable  of  burning  several  inches  of  iron 
wire ;  and  if  to  the  extent  of  the  plates  be  joined  also 
the  augmentation  of  force  which  arises  from  their 
number,  then  the  power  becomes  extreme.  These  phe- 
nomena of  large  plates  were  first  observed  by  Messrs 
Hachette  and  Thenard.  The  action  of  the  Voltaic 
apparatus^  in  the  heating  of  bodies,  is  attended  with 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  produces  the 
evolution  of  heat  by  its  own  energy,  without  the  aid 
of  any  chemical  combination.  In  this  manner,  as 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  shown,  the  tempei^ature  of 
some  bodies,  plumbago  for  example,  may  be  raised 
•even  to  ignition,  in  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that  can 
be  produced ;  and  not  only  raised,  but  preserved  in 
this  state  for  whole  hours  together,  without  losing 
any  part  of  their  weight,  mience  then  comes  the 
heat  which  is  thus  continually  disengaged  ?  or  fnxm 
what  inexhaustible  source  springs  the  torrent  of 
light  which  is  thus  renewed  as  it  flies  off?  These 
questions  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  most  re- 
condite views  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  light ;  and 
deserve  all  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Perhaps 
the  electrical  current,  or  rather  the  two  appomte  elec- 
trical currents  whidi  meet  together,  and  neutralize 
each  other's  effect  in  the  substance  submitted  to  ex- 
periment, could  be  conceived  to  act  on  its  particles 
by  a  compression  or  percussion,  and  to  extract  heat 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  boring,  or  flattening 
of  metals,  or  in  the  action  cxf  the  haimner.  But,  in- 
deed, we  know  as  little  of  the  nature  of  these  latter 
phenomena  as  of  the  former ;  and  when  we  consi- 
der the  continued  disengagement  of  heat  which  such 
processes  occasion,  and  which  has  been  produced  in 
several  experiments  made  by  Count  Rumford,  we 
find  as  much  difficulty  in  imagining  the  source  from 
which  the  heat  may  arise  in  these  circumstances,  as 
in  the  opposite  currents  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

On  this  subject  an  opinion  of  some  boldness  has 
been  advanced,  which,  however,  in  our  absolute 
ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  heat  and  light, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  has  been 
imagined,  that  the  two  electrical  principles  carry 
within  themselves  the  principles  of  heat,  and  that  the 
latter  is  disengaged  at  the  moment  of  ^eir  reunion. 
This  idea  would,  in  &ct,  explain,  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  all  the  phenomena  tif  heat  which  the  electro- 
motive apparatus  produces;  and  the  prc^essive  dimi- 
nution cf  these  appearances,  when  it  is  alow  enough 
to  be  observed,  seems  to  agree  with  it  For,  if  a 
trough  apparatus,  during  the  first  moments  in  which 
it  is  charged,  can  bring  to  a  red  heat  a  certain  length 


ofironwire,itwi]lbefiMAdafiBwinatuit8afterwai40  ^ 
to  be  only  able  to  redden  a  shorter  length,  and  so  on,  ^ 
until  at  last  it  becomes  incapable  of  producing  igni- 
tion in  the  shortest  wire  of  the  same  diameter ;  and 
we  then  observe,  that  the  portion  of  wire,  whidi  i^ 
reddened  to  whatever  length  it  may  be  reduced,  is 
always  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  length,  so 
that  at  one  time  the  ignition  is  confined  to  a  single 

rin  the  middle  of  the  wire,  after  whidi  it  ceases 
jether  in  the  middle. 

At  the  period  when  every  combination  was  at- 
tempted to  form  an  electromotive  apparatus  entirely 
composed  of  dry  substances,  and  consequently  unal- 
terable, Ritter  of  Munich  discovered  one,  which, 
without  the  power  of  developing  electridty  by  its 
own  action,  is  yet  susceptible  of  being  charged  by 
the  voltaic  pile,  so  as  to  acquire  from  it  for  a  tiihe 
all  its  properties.  These  have  been  named  the  se- 
condary piles  of  Ritter. 

To  form  a  just  and  predse  idea  of  this  arrange- 
ment, we  must  take  notice  of  an  observation  previ- 
ously made  by  Mr  Hermann  of  Berlin,  on  the  im- 
perfect conductibility  of  vegetable  substances  soaked 
in  water. 

If  we  insidate  an  electrical  column,  of  which  the  su- 
perior pole  is  vitreous  and  the  inferior  one  resinous, 
and  make  these  two  poles  communicate  by  an  im- 
perfect conductor ;  such,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
these  small  quantities  of  electridtv,  as  a  slip  of  pa- 
per moistened  in  pure  water ;  each  half  of  this  slip 
will  take  the  electricity  of  the  pole  with  which  it 
communicates,  the  superior  part  becoming  vitreous, 
and  the  inferior  resinous.  This  phenomenon  is  an 
evident  consequence  of  the  laws  by  whidi  dectridty 
is  distributed  among  bodies  that  transmit  it  imper<* 
fectly. 

Conceive  now  this  imperfect  conductor  removed 
from  the  pile  by  some  insulating  body,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  stick  of  glass,  and  let  it  be  so  suspended  in 
a  diy  atmosphere  ;  then  the  equilibrium  will  not  be 
instantly  restored  between  its  two  extremities,  but 
they  wiU  remain  during  some  time  vitreous  and  resin- 
ous as  when  they  communicated  with  the  two  poles 
of  the  pile.  These  differences  will  diminish,  by  de- 
grees, as  the  contrary  electridties  are  recombined, 
and  in  a  short  time,  ^eir  actions  being  neutralized, 
will  become  altogether  insensible.  ^ 

Sudi  is  predsdy  the  case  with  the  fundamental 
experiment  of  Ritter ;  only  that  for  the  moistened 
slip  of  paper,  he  substitutes  a  column  composed  of 
discs  of  copper  and  moistened  cards  intermixed.  This 
column  is  incapable  of  itself  of  setting  the  dectridty 
in  motion ;  at  least,  if  we  suppose  each  species  of  its 
elements  to  be  homogeneous  in  regard  to  each  other. 
But  it  will  charge  itself  by  a  communication  with  the 
pile,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  slip  of  moistened 
paper  above  mentioned.  There  is  yet  an  essential 
^difference  in  the  two  results.  Electricity,  it  ap- 
pears, when  weak,  has  some  difficidty  in  passing 
fr'om  one  surfinse  to  another.  This  seems,  at  least, 
the  result  of  Ritter^s  experiments;  and  perhaps 
such  resistance  is  itself  produced  by  the  impercep- 
tible stratum  of  non-conductiiur  air  which  adheres 
to  the  surfiuse  of  all  bodies.  The  dectridty  then 
introduced  into  the  column  constructed  with  a  sia- 
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Gdw^ini.  n^e  xnetal^  }M88es,  in  like  maimer,  with  difficulty 
~  ^  £tam  each  piece  of  metal  to  the  preceding  moist- 

ened  card  which  is  contiffaous  to  it,  and  this  ob« 
atade  increaaes  in  proportion  as  the  alternations  are 
more  numerous.  Sudi  a  pile,  once  diargred,  must 
therefore  lose  its  diectricity  very  slowly  when  there 
is  no  direct  conunimication  between  its  two  poles. 
Bat  if  we  form  this  communication  by  a  good  con- 
ductor, the  escape  of  tlie  two  electricities,  and  their 
union  together  being  very  quickly  effected,  will  pro- 
duce a  discharge  wiiich,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  leaden  jar,  will  operate  by  an  instantaneous 
shock.  To  this  effect  will  succeed  a  new  state  of 
eqttiHbtium,  in  which  the  repulsive  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent plates  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  instantaneously  neutralized. 
The  discharges  then  must  be  repeated  with  di- 
minished effect  as  we  repeat  die  contacts,  but  will 
soon  cease  to  be  sensible,  in  consequence  even  of 
the  equality  of  the  charge  which  diey  tend  to  re- 
establish throug^umt  the  different  parts  of  the  appa* 
ratus.  In  a  word,  the  action  of  this  column  resem- 
bles that  which  would  successively  take  place  with 
a  more  or  less  perfect  conductor,  according  as  its 
two  extremities  should  communicate  or  not  with 
each  other. 

As  to  the  distribution  ai  the  electricitv  throughout 
the  pile,  it  must  be  such,  that  the  repulsive  force  of 
thatpordon  which  is  at  the  surface  of  each  plate,  com- 
bined with  the  resistance  of  the  adjoining, surfaces, 
shall  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  united  acticms  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  plates ;  consequently,  if  we  suppose 
the  number  of  cuements  to  be  odd,  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus insulated,  the  quantities  of  electrici^  will  go 
on  diminishing  from  die  two  extremides  where  they 
are  equal  and  of  a  contrary  nature,  as  in  the  pn- 
midve  pile,  towards  the  centre  where  they  vanish. 
But  if  the  apparatus  communicates  with  the  ground 
at  its  base,  the  electricity  will  go  on  increasing 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  die  column,  from 
this  l^se,  where  it  will  be  nothing,  to  the  sum- 
mit, where  it  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  primidve 
pile. 

The  apparatus  which  we  have  described,  pro- 
duces, with  diminished  intensity,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water,  and  the  other  physical  or  chemical 
effects  obtained  from  the  ordinary  pile.  By  vary- 
ing the  order  and  the  number  of  the  discs  of  card 
and  cxf  copper,  Ritter  obtained  various  interesting 
results.  In  this  manner,  he  observed,  that  of  all  the 
ways  in  which  a  number  of  heterogeneous  conduc- 
tors can  be  disposed,  the  arrangement  in  which 
there  is  the  fewest  altemadons,  is  the  most  favour- 
able for  the  transmiasi<m  of  electricity.  If  we  con- 
struct, for  example,  a  pile  with  sixty-four  discs  of 
eopper,  and  aixty-four  discs  of  moistened  card,  ar- 
ranged in  three  masses,  so  that  all  the  cards  may 
form  an  uninterrupted  series,  terminated  on  eacn 
aide  by  thirty-two  metallic  plates,  this  pile  will 
conduct  very  well  the  electricity  of  the  column 
of  Volta,  and  will  ocmsequenuy  be  charged  very 
little,  if  at  all  in  a  perm«ient  manner.  Interrupt 
now  the  humid  conductors  by  a  plate  of  copper^ 
and  the  condncttng  faculty  will  already  seem  to 
more  frequept  interruptions  will  weaken 


it  still  more ;  and  by  multiplying  them  in  this  man-  6«hiiiiiin. 
ner,  we  at  last  obtain  a  system  in  which  the  conduc-  ^^"^^^/^^ 
tibilitv  is  scarcely  sensible.  Such  are  the  phenome- 
na which  led  Ritter  to  imagine  that  a  weak  elec> 
tricity  suffers  some  resistance  in  passing  from  one 
surface  to  another ;  a  resistance  which  produces  no 
effect  except  in  this  state  o£  weakness ;  for  by  a  sin- 
gular property,  a  degree  of  electricity  sufficiently 
power^l  to  overborne  it,  opens  a  perfectly  free  pas- 
sage, and  discharges  itself  entirely. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  changing  the  distribution 
of  the  elements  in  a  secondary  pile,  its  conducting 
faculty  can  be  changed  at  pleasure ;  and  it  was  na- 
tural to  think  that  such  modifications  would  vari- 
ously influence  the  chemical  and  physiological  ef- 
fects produced.  To  examine  the  consequences  pro- 
gressively, Ritter  varied  the  arrangement  of  a  given 
number  of  humid  and  solid  conductors,  from  the 
separation  into  two  groups  to  liie  most  numerous  al- 
ternations. The  following  are  the  results  which  he 
has  obtained. 

A  very  small  number  of  alternations  gives  a  too 
easy  passage  to  the  electrical  current  of  the  primitive 
pile,  if  it  be  sufficiendy  powerful.  The  apparatus, 
then,  is  not  charged  in  a  permanent  manner ;  and 
the  chemical  and  physiological  effects  do  not  make 
their  appearance.  By  multiplying  the  number  of 
alternations,  while  the  primitive  pile  remains  the 
same,  the  secondary  pile  begins  tp  be  charged.  It 
communicates  electricity  to  die  electrometer.  It 
disengages  from  the  water  some  bubbles  of  gas; 
but  it  gives  no  shock  in  human  organs.  The  num- 
ber of  alternations  increasing  still  more,  the  electri- 
cal charge  increases,  and  we  obtain  the  decomposi- 
tion of  £e  water,  the  shock,  the  spark,  and  the  pe- 
culiar taste.  But,  at  a  certain  limit  of  alternations, 
the  chemical  and  physiological  effects  cease  to  in- 
crease, although  the  total  electrical  charge  remains 
liie  same,  or  even  continues  to  augment.  Beyond 
diis  point,  the  charge  is  alwavs  produced ;  but  the 
other  effects  decline.  The  <usengagement  of  the 
bubbles  ceases  first,  and  afterwards  the  shock.  We 
then  arrive  at  the  other  extreme  of  a  very,  im- 
perfect conductibility ;  and  the  progression  with 
which  these  phenomena  are  extinguished,  the  elec- 
trical charge  remaining  always  the  same,  affords  a 
final  and  conclusive  proof  of  what  we  have  above 
advanced  r^arding  &e  manner  in  which  they  de- 
pend upon  the  velocity  of  transmission. 

From  ,tbe  same  principles,  the  reason  will  appear 
why  the  apparatus  of  Ritter  is  better  adapted,  than 
any  other  for  exhibiting  clearly  and  distincdy  these 
two  kinds  of  action.  In  the  ordinary  pile,  the  quan- 
tity of  free  .^ectridty  increases  witii  the  number  of 
plates,  and  balances  die  resistance  which  arises  from 
the  altemadons ;  while,  in  the  secondary  pile,  the 
repulsive  force  of  the.  electricity  at  the  two  poles  can 
never  surpato  thatof  the  primitiverpile ;,  and  the  re- 
sistance which  the  alternations  produce  is  wholly 
emploved  in.  modifying  the  dismrge  of  the  same 
quantity  of  electricity. 

In  fine,  if  the  column  of  Volta  is  thus  enabled  to 
charge  the  secondary  pile  of  Ritter,  it  owes  this  far 
culty  to  the  cbcumstance  of  the  repulsive  force  of 
the  electricity  at  its  poles  being  extremely  weak. 
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Gahnraktt.  «tid  Heart/  impdrc^ible.  A  more  powtfrftd  electri* 
^dty,  auch,  for  example^  as  tiiat  of  the  ordinary  elec- 
trical madiines^  would  pass  entirely  through  the  sys- 
tem of  conducting  bodies,  which  forms  the  se- 
condary pile,  and  could  not  consequently  produce 
any  of  the  effects  which  result  from  its  accumulation. 

The  di^rences  whidi  subsist  in  the  chemical 
agency  ot  ordinary  piles,  on  account  of  the  magni- 
tude of  their  plates,  occur  also  in  the  seocmdary 
piles.  The  nature  of  the  cards,  their  thickness, 
the  nature  of  the  solution  with  which  they  are 
moistened;  the  order,  in  flnCi  in  which  we  in- 
termix them,  and  a  variety  of  otilier  trifling  circum- 
stances, modUfy  these  effects  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  "which  it  would  be  equally  useftil  and  curious 
•to  examine. 

The  secondary  pile  being,  as  we  hare  mentioned 
above,  formed  with  a  single  metal  and  a  moistened 
substance,  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  incapable  of 
{possessing  electricity  of  itself;  and  its  own  action, 
in 'fact,  before  we  have  charged  it,  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. But  it  may  yet  commonly  be  renckred  sen- 
sible, by  bringing  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  of  a 
frog  in  communication  at  their  two  extremities. 

By  considering  the  process  by  which  the  electri- 
city, developed  by  our  madiines,  discharges  itself 
^^ough  bodies  of  different  kinds,  we  fed,  Uiat  those 
irhich  seem  to  conduct  it  best,  still  expose  to  its  pas- 
sage a  sensible  resistance.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  coneeiv* 
ed,  that  if  we  could  attenuate  sufficiently  the  energy  ei 
the  electricity,  without  losmg,  at  the  same  time^  t^ 
possibility  of  recognising  its  pres^Ke,  we  should  ob^ 
tain  for  every  body^  and  even  for  die  best  conduc- 
tors, certain  limits,  at  which  the  transmission  would 
become  very  slow,  or  would  cease  altogether  to  take 
place.  The  electromotive  apparatus,  frirmshihg  an 
in^xltatistible  source  of  electrid^,  with  a  rcpu&ive 
force,  which  may  be  rendered  extremdy  feeble, 
unites  all  the  conditions  the  best  adapted  for  tliia 
kind  of  research.  It  has,  accordingly,  led  to  die  dis- 
tovery  of  various  phenomena  in  the  conducting  qua- 
lities of  liquids,  with  which  our  ordinary  electric  ma- 
chines  could  never  have  made  us  acquainted. 

In  applying  himself  to  inquiries  of  this  kind,  Mr 
Hermann  of  Berlin  has  made  this  very  curious  obser- 
vation, that  the  conducting  faculty  of  certain  bodies 
for  the  two  electricities  is  unequal ;  so  that  by  atte- 
nuating more  and  more  the  repulsive  force,  we  ob- 
tain a  limit  where  the  body  becomes  insulating  as 
to  die  one  electricity,  while  it  still  remains  a  con- 
ductor of  die  odier.  This  is  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments which  we  are  now  to  relate. 

Mr  Hermann  insulated  an  electromodve  apparatus, 
constracted  with  a  good  liquid  conductor,  such,  for 
^example,  as  the  solution  a€  the  nrariate  of  soda.  He 
made  each  ci£  its  poles  communicate  with  a  very  sen- 
sible gold  leaf  electrometer,  equally  well  insulated. 
The  leaves  of  each  of  the  electrometers  soon  acquir- 
ed the  degree  of  divergence  determined  by  the  num- 
her  of  plates,  and  the  electrical  zero  was  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus. 

This  being  done,  he  took  a  prism  of  alkaline  soap, 
^nd  inserted  in  one  of  its  ends  a  metallic  wire  com- 
municating with  the  ground.  He  then  touched  with 
the  other  end,  any  one  of  the  poles  of  die  pile,  and  dns 


fAite.  wis  immediately  disdiarged.  The  diwageace  ' 
of  the  electrometer  was  redact  to  nodiing,  and  die  ' 
electrometer  of  the  other  pole  diverged  more  than  be« 
fore.  £verydung  happened  as  if  the  pole,  which  was 
touched  by  the  prism,  had  commumcated  with  the 
ground,  and  the  soap  seemed  to  act  as  a  conductor 
to  either  electricity  indifferendy. 

The  pile  wanaminp  alwajrs  insulated,  and  the  re- 
pulsive influences  of  its  poltt  being  restored,  he  made 
these  poles  now  to  ccnnmmiicate  together  through 
the  medium  of  the  same  prism  of  soap,  by  inserting 
into  the  two  ends  of  it  the  metallic-wires  proceeding 
from  each  pole.  In  spite  of  this  oommnmcationj  the 
two  ^ectrometers  continued  to  diverge  as  before,  so 
that  the  soap  now  seemed  to  act  as  a  non-oonduct- 
ing  body. 

But  when  this  insulation  was  distincdy  reeognix- 
ed,  he  toudied,  for  an  instant,  the  soap  with  a  wire 
of  metal  which  communicated  with  the  gremd.  Im« 
mediately  die  resinous  jpole  was  neutralized,  and  the 
repulsive  force  of  the  vitreous  pde  attained  its  maxi- 
mum. Thus,  die  soap  assumes  anew  its  conducU 
ing  faculty,  but  only  to  allow  the  efflux  of  die^re- 
sinotts  electricity,  which  it  alwa3rs  transmitted  in  pre- 
ference^  Even  if  we  toecii  it  quite  near  to  the  wire, 
which  proceeds  from  the  vitreous  pole  of  the  pile, 
this  pole  remains  no  less  insulated  on  this  account 

The  flame  of  alcohol  presented  to  Mr  Hennann 
similar  effects,  but  the  conducting  disposidon  was  in 
fiivour  of  the  vitreous  electridtjr.  All  this,  however, 
only  refers  to  very  slight  degrees  of  electricity,  sudi 
as  the  electromotive  apparatus  affords;  for  both  the 
flame  of  alci^l  and  soap  conduct,  baperifecdy  no 
doubt,  but  in  a  manner  sens31>ly  equal,  more  power« 
frd  degrees  of  electricity. 

By  repeating  these  experiments,  Mr  fiiot-recog« 
nised  a  property  in  sulphuric  ether,  wJiich  eon- 
pletes  those  discoverieB  of  Mr  Hennann.  This  li- 
quid, interposed  between  the  two  poies  of  the  pile, 
seems  to  insulate  them  like  soap  and  the  flame  of  alco- 
hol. If  we  place  it  in  the  circuit  of  the  apparatusfor 
decomposing  water,  it  will  aot-disengage  any  bobbles 
of  gas.  And,  in  fine,  all  the  signs  of  the  insuladon  of 
the  two  poles  make  their  appearance.  But  if  we 
touch  the  ether  for  a  single  instant  with  a  metallic 
wire,  to  make  it  communicate  with  the  ground,  iqp- 
plying,  at  the  same  time,  a  condenser  to  any  of  the 
wires  of  the  pile,  this  condenser  will  be  complete* 
ly  charged,  as  if  the  ether  had  all  of  a  snddoi  be- 
came a  conductor  of  die  electricity  belonging  to 
the  pole  to  which  the  condenser  is  applied,  in 
describing  these  experiments,  we  have  said  that  the 
two  poles  of  the  pile  seem  to  be  insidated  by  the 
interposidon  of  a  prism  of  alkaline  soap.  The 
insuladon  is,  in  fact,  onlv  partial;  the  modon  of 
the  electricity  in  the  pnsm  of  soap  is  not  alto- 
gether extinguished ;  it  is  only  slower  than  in  the 
pile  itself,  which  allows  the  latter  to  be  sensibly  re- 
charged, and  to  acquire  a  tension  at  its  poles,  while 
the  soap  is  discharffing  it.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  ue  same  prism  of  soap  conducts 
absolutely  the  whole  electricity  of  a  less  oonduodng 
pile,  such  as  that  with  paste ;  it  takes  away  all  ten* 
sion  from  its  poles,  and  the  condenser  ts  hence  no 
more  charged  in  touching  them.     The  flame  of  d« 
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Gilvanisin  coholiBterpowd  between  the  polesof  this  nntt  pile 
n  daea  not  diseharge  it  complet^j ;  it  leares  a  teiuton 

« remaining  at  its  poles,  and  we  can  repeat  with  it 
the  experiments  of  Mr  Hennana.  This  flame,  then, 
does  not  conduct  the  electricity  so  well  as  the  alka- 
line soap. 

From  the  details  which  we  have  given  in  this 
cuticle,  it  appears  that  the  electromotive  apparatus 
maj  be  considered,  as  producing  by  the  mutual  con* 
tact  of  the  heterogeneous  bodies  which  compose  it, 
a  developement  of  electricity,  whidi  is  propagated 
and  distributed  through  its  interior  by  means  of 
the  conductors  interposed  between  its  metallic  ele- 
ments.   If  we  form  a  oonnnttnication  between  its  two 
poles,  the  discharge  irtiich  follows,  overturning  the 
state  of  electrical  equilibrium  in  the  series  of  bodies 
superimposed  on  each  other,  causes  them  to  be  re- 
charged according  to  the  conditions  of  this  equili- 
brium, either  at  the  expence   of  the  ground,  or 
by  the  decomposition  of  their  natural  electricities. 
The  repetition  then  of  such  discharges,  or  rather 
their  continuation,  must  occasion  in  me  apparatus  a 
continued  electrical  current,  the  energy  and  the 
quantity  of  whidi  depend  as  well  on  the  magnitude 
and  the  nature  of  the  metallic  elements  in  contact 
with  each  other,  as  on  the  greater  or  less  fadlitf 
which  the  conducting  parts  ^the  apparatus  present 
to  the  transmission  of  electricity.     Setting  out  from 
these  primary  nations,  we  have  desaAed.  the  most 
favourable  arrangements  for  obtaining  from  the  Vol- 
taic apparatus  each  of  die  electrical,  physiological, 
.and  i^emical  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing; and  we  have  confirmed  our  views  of  the  sub- 
ject by  relating  those  cxpeiaments,  which  prove  them 
to  be  conformable  with  the  actual  fact     The  gene- 
•zal  result  of  these  researdies  has  shown,  tiiat  the  ac- 
tion of  this  apparatus  depends  on  two  elements,  of 
which  the  one,  constant  in  its  energy,  consists  in  the 
electram<itive  faculty  of  pteoes  of  metal,  and  the 
other,  which  is  variable,  dqwnds  on  the  more  or  less 
perfect  conductibili^  of  the  bodies  interposed.    The 
first  of  these  elements  has  'been  fixed  by  Volta,  by 
help  of  experiment,  and  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  us  to  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  fact 
But  the  second,  in  the  variety  almost  infinite  which 
belongs  to  it,  presents  to  the  researches  of  philoso- 
phers a  field  for  an  infinity  of  experiments,   the 
results  of  which,  enabling  them  perhaps  to  augment 
atiil  farther  the  power  of  this  instrument^  may  furnish 
extremely  curious  data  as  to  the  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  easy  or  difficult  passage  of  electricity 
through  bodies;  as  to  the  manner,  hitiberto  unknown^ 
by  whidi  it  attaiches  itself  to  their  particles ;  and,  per- 
haps also  as  to  the  nature  of  electricity  itself,  or  at 
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least  thei^ndition  in  which  the  principle  that  pro-  Galfsaiim 
duces  it  exists  in  bodies.  ^  U 

Since  this  article  was  written,  a  young  French, 
-philosqpher,  Mr  Becquerel,  has  made  a  series  of  ex- 
tremely curious  experiments,  in  regard  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  electricity  by  gompression.    He  forms 
veiT  slender  discs   of  any  substances,-^iiisulates 
eadi  of  these  discs  at  the  extremity  of  a  tube  of 
glass,  or  of  resin  well  dried,  and  taking  one  of 
these  tubes  in  eadi  hend,  presses  against  each  other 
two  of  «the  discs,^  of  a  different  nature,  and  with- 
draws them  from  their  contact  in  i^posite  states  of 
electricity ;  the  one  becomes  vitreous  and  the  other 
resinous.   This  phenomencm  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  developeiQent  <xf  electricity  by  simple  con* 
tact,  such  as  Volta  made  use  of  in  his  exc^lent  re- 
searches.    It  is  incomparablv  more  powerful  with 
almost  all  substances :  A  single  pressure  is  sufficient, 
in  ordinary  cases,  to  drive  off  with  rapidity  the 
moveable  disc  of  the  electrometer  of  Coulomb  (see 
Electbicity,  Sujtpkment) ;  and  the  repetition  of  se^ 
veral  pressures  is  sufficient  to  charge  powerfully  and 
directly,  an  ordinary  electroscope  with  gold  leaves^ 
without  the  aid  of  the  ccmdenser.     Cork,  bark, 
hairs,  paper,  and  wopd,  produce  these  phenoQuena 
with  a  very  high  degree  of  intensity.     The  same 
takes  place  equally  well  with  most  of  the  minerals. 
JSome  bodies  jappear  to  have  the  property  of  react- 
ing on  themselves,  when  electrified  in  this  manner. 
They  deooQspoae  their  own  electricities ;  and  these, 
•once  developed,  fix,  by  their  influence  that  wMch 
is  disengiiged  at  their  surfiuse.     In  a  word,  these 
bodies  act,  in  reali^,  unto  themselves  like  con**^ 
densers;  so  that  we  may  take  them  in  the  hand,  or 
even  moisten  their  surface  without  .depriving  them 
of  their  electricity.     No  substanoe  possesses  this 
{acuity  in  -a  higher  d^ee  than  the  rhomboidal 
carbonate  of  lime ;  and,  indeed,  Mr  Hauy  has  hmg 
since  found,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  press  slightly  be^ 
tween  the  fingers  a  crystal  of  this  mineral,  to  cause 
it  assume  a  very  powerful  state  of  electricity,  which 
it  then   preserves  with  obstinacy  for  hours,  and. 
even  for  whole  days,  without  requiring  any  re- 
newal.    Mr  Becquerel  has  also  found  that  many 
minerals  may  be  electrified  by  mere  exfoliation.    A 
thin  leaf  of  mica,  for  instance,  if  separated  into  two 
others,  held  by  two   insulating   tubes,  these  two 
are  found  to  possess,  in  a  hi§^  degree^  the  opposite 
states  of  electricity ;  the  one  is  resinous,  the  other 
vitreous;  and  many  substances  which  are  incapable 
ei  producing  this  opposition,  when  exfoliated  at  Uie 
common  temperature,  acquii^e  this  priqperty  when 
they  have  been  moderately  heated.  (z.  z.) 


GALWAY,  A  county  in  Ireland,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  within  the  archbishoprick  of 
Tuam,  is  bounded  cm  the  north  by  Mayo,  <m  theeast 
by  the  river  Shannon,  which  Separates  it  firom  King's 
County  and  Tipperary,  on  the  south  by  Clare,  and 
Extnt  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  extent  it  is 
Divittona.  0ext  to  Cork,  the  most  considerable  in  Ir^tfid,  and 
contains  2593  English  square  miles,  or  1,€69,5S0 


-acres,  divided  into  seventeen  baronies,  and,  including 
the  South  Arran  Isles,  three  in  number,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Galway  bay,  into  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
parishes. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  district  presents  great  SuriBte. 
variety  and  contrast     More  than  a  thud  of  it  con- 
sists of  bogs,  mountains,  and  lakes,  and  is  very  thifi-r 
ly  inhabited  and  unproductive.    The  greater  part  of 
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Oaiway.    this  tract  is  contained  in  three  baronies,  on  the  west 

"^•^i"^^  side  of  the  county.  On  the  east  and  south  the  country 
is  generally  flat,  though  not  without  a  few  hills  of 
no  great  height,  and  we  soil  is  warm  and  fertile,  in- 
cumbent on  limestone;  yet  much  of  it  is  better 
adapted  for  gracing  than  tillage ;  and  the  dry  stone 
walls,  with  which  the  fields  are  inclosed,  and  the 
want  of  trees,  give  it  a  rather  dreary  aspect  This 
part  of  Oalway  contains  more  gentlemen's  seats  than 
any  other  district  of  the  same  extent  in  Ireland,  though 
few  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  magnificence. 
Lough  Corrib,  which,  in  some  measure,  marks  the 
boundary  between  these  two  divisions,  extends  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  its  greatestbreadth  being  eleven 
miles ;  but  in  the  middle  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 

Rivers.  channel,  which  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  at  Knock.  The 
country  which  reaches  from  the  sea  to  the  Shannon, 
is  well  watered  by  rivers,  and  contains  also  several 
beautiful  lakes.  Next  to  the  Shannon,  the  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Suck,  the  Black  River,  Clare, 
Galway,  and  Dunmore.  Some  of  these  are  sub- 
terraneous in  a  part  of  their  course  ;  the  Black  River, 
on  the  bounds  of  Mayo,  dips  for  about  three  miles, 
and  the  Clare  and  the  Mo3nFie  unite  their  waters  un- 
der ground,  alternately  appearing  and  retiring  from 
view.  Lough  Reagh  and  Lough  Coutra  are  fine 
pieces  of  water;  the  latter^  in  particular,  which  is 
situated  near  tiie  borders  of  Clare  county,  is  said  to 
possess  all  the  beauties  that  hills,  woods,  and  islands 
can  impart  to  water. 

Esutes.  Among  the  landed  proprietors  of  Galway,  there 

are  several  who  hold  large  estates,  affording  an  in- 
come of  from  L.  5000  to  L.  10,000  a  year,  and  up- 
wards. One  of  these  estates,  the  most  extensive  in. 
the  British  Isles,  stretches  along  the  sea  coast  for  70 
miles.     Only  a  small  p<Nrtion  is  held  by  absentees. 

Beat.  In  1809  the  rent  of  the  green  land  averaged  from 

a  guinea  and  a  half  to  two  guineas  per  acre,  or 
about  22s.  9d.  tiie  English  acre.  A  full  third  of 
the  land  is  let  on  partnership  leases,  to  an  indefinite 

Partnodiip  number  of  persons,  very  often  twenty,  who  by  law 

Leases.  ire  joint  tenants,  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  sur- 
vivorship. The  leases  are  commonly  for  three  lives 
•r  thirty^one  years.  "  These  people,"  says  Mr 
Wakefield,  "  divide  the  land  and  give  portions  to 
their  children,  which  consist  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of 
what  they  call '  a  man's  share,'  that  is,  of  the  land 
which  originally  belonged  to  one  name  in  the  lease. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  whole  farm,  or  take,  as  it  is 
styled,  is  appropriated  for  tillage,  and  this  portion 
is  then  divided  into  lots,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty. 
These  lots  are  again  subdivided  into  fields,  whidi 
are  partitioned  into  small  lots,  each  partner  obtaining 
one  or  two  ridges ;  but  these  ridges  do  not  continue 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  same  occupier  longer  than  the  time 
they  are  in  tillage.  The  pasture  is  held  in  commim  • 
and  the  elders  of  the  village  are  the  legislators,  who 
establish  sudi  regulations  as  may  be  judged  proper 
for  their  community,  and  settle  sll  dilutes  that  arise 
among  them«  Their  houses  stan^  dose  to  eadi 
other,  and  form  what  is  here  termed  a  village." 

Live  Stock.  The  cattle  of  Gahray  are  Icmg-homed,  and  of  an 
excellent  description,  fulfy  equal,  in  the  opinion  of 
.Mr  Wakefield,  to  any  in  £n|^d.  But  sheep  farm 
the  most  valuable  part  ofthenr  livestock  j  "  some  of 
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the  finest  flocks  in  the  world,"  way  the  sanae  writer,    Galway. 
''  are  to  be  found  in  this  county."    The  crops  are  '^•^■v-*' 
the  same  as  in  otlier  parts  of  Ireland,  but  potatoes  ^"^ 
are  not  cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent.   They  plant 
potatoes  on  an  oat  stubble,  or  on  lea  that  has  been 
burned  or  manured,  and  follow  with  wheat,  bear  or 
barley,  or  oats ;  the  latter  kind  of  grain  is  not  un- 
frequently  taken  aft;er  wheat  and  barley.     Paring 
and  burning  the  soil  is  very  common.     The  greater 
part  of  the  rent  of  some  of  the  estates  on  ^e  shore 
is  paid  from  kelp,  which  is  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

In  common  with  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  Gal-  Maii«bc- 
way  employs  some  o£  its  people  in  the  linen  manu-  ^^^ 
facture,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  of  manu- 
facture in  it  worth  notice.  At  the  town  of  Galway 
there  is  a  considerable  salmon  fishery,  and  in  the  bay 
of  that  name  herrings  and  other  fiui  are  caught  in 
quantities  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants.  Lobsters  and  crabs  abound  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay ;  such  as  in  Dublin  would  hriag 
7s.  or  8s.  may  be  ofUaa  bought  there  for  6d.,  and 
sometimes  for  even  less.  The  oysters  found  at 
Pouldoody  have  long  had  a  high  reputation,  and  are 
mudi  sought  after  in  Dublin.  In  Lough  Corrib 
there  is  a  fresh  water  muscle  that  produces  pearls, 
^'  of  which,"  says  Beaufort,  "  I  have  seen  some  very 
fine  specimens."  The  number  of  men  enrolled  as  sea 
fencibles,  which  comprehended  all  the  fishermen  of 
Irebnd,  was  far  this  county  452,  nearly  the  medium 
of  all  the  maritime  counties  of  Ireland. 

Among  the  towns,  the  principal  is  Galway,  tovsi. 
which,  though  situated  on  a  bay,  weltered  by  die 
Isles  of  Arnin,  and  having  a  safe  harbour,  with  a 
sufiicient  depth  of  water,  has,  nevertheless,  very  little 
foreign  trade.  Its  population  has  been  stated  con- 
jectiually  at  about  15,000.  It  is  the  only  Parlia^ 
mentary  borough.  Tuam  is  a  place  of  some  note, 
containinff  the  Archbiahop's  palace  and  the  remains 
of  several  religious  houses,  said  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity. Ballinasloe  is  a  well-built,  thriving  town, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  we  river 
Suck.  Here  the  greatest  fiurs  in  Ireland,  for  sheep, 
cattle,  and  wool,  are  held  in  July  and  Oct(4>er.  In 
the  lower  districts,  there  is  a  number  of  villages,  but 
none  of  them  considerable. 

According  to  Mr  Wakefield,  the  wages  of  com-  Waga  and 
mon  labour,  in  1811,  were  9d*  a-day ;  and,  in  hay''"'*'' 
and  com  harvest,  1  s.  Id.    The  price  of  potatoes  was 
S^d.  per  stone ;  beef  5^d.,  and  pork  S^d.  per  lb. ; 
oatm^  14s.  per  cwt. ;  milk  Sd.  and  butter-milk  fd. 
per  quart ;  and  herrings  5s.  8d.  the  hundred. 

The  county  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  RepmcnCik. 
and  the  borough  of  Galway  one.  The  landed  ^paro^^"^ 
perty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  returns  the  members 
for  tiie  county ;  but  there  b  noconunanding  territo- 
rial influence.  The  freeholders  amount  to  4000. 
The  borough  is  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  two 
gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Daly,  who  return  the 
member  alternately. 

The  Arran  isles,  which  form  a  part  of  this  coon*  Anan  Iiki 
ty,  are  of  considerable  extent,  haring  a  rockj  sor^ 
face,  and  a  precspitotis  coast,  which,  in  many  placea, 
shoots  up.  into  stupendous  cliffs*    They  are  inhabit* 
ed  by  a  hardy  raoe,  who,  like  the  people  of  the 
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G»lway    wMtern  iilaods  oF  Scotland,  are  at  one  sea«oa  of  the 
^^       year  fishermen,  and  at  another  hiubandmen.    The 

t^  ^'  J cavitieB  and  fissures  on  their  coast  are  the  resort  of 
^  great  numbers  of  sea  fowl,  which  are  caught  for 
their  feathers,  by  men  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the 
summit  of  the  precipice.  The  flesh  of  the  small 
sheep  of  these  islands  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
taste  and  flavour.  On  a  high  cliff  projecting  in- 
to  the  sea,  in  the  island  of  Arranmore,  there  is  a 
circle  composed  of  very  large  stones,  piled  up  with* 
out  cement,  called  Dun  Angus ;  and,  in  the  same 
bland,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  abbey,  which  was 
burnt  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  These  islands 
are  called  South  Arran,  to  dbtinguish  them  from  an 
island  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  Donegal. 
They  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Butler  family, 
lately  extinct;  it  is  now  in  the  family  of  Gore.  In 
1313,  they  were  pillaged  and  burnt  by  Sir  John 
D'Arcy,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland.  Of  the  other 
blands  on  this  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Irish 
coast,  little  b  known  to  strangers,  as  they  are  only 
noticed  incidentally,  when  noticed  at  all,  by  the 
latest  writers  on  Ireland. 

Population.  According  to  Beaufort,  the  population  of  Gal  way, 
'  in  1792,  was  142>000;  and  the  number  of  houses,  by 
the  returns  of  Mr  Wray,  Inspector-General  of 
Hearth-Money,  was,  in  that  year,  24,268,  of  which 
more  than  a  fourth  were  exempted  from  the  tax.  In 
I8O9,  the  Catholics  were,  to  the  Protestants,  as  40 
or  50  to  one.  In  the  western  parts,  there  are  dis- 
tricts of  50  miles,  perh^M^  in  extent,  where  there  is 
neither  a  church  nor  a  single  Protestant  inhabitant. 
The  Militia  are  nearly  all  Catholics :  and  ten  Catho- 
lics are  called  on  the  Grand  Jury.  The  Protpstant 
population  seems  to  be  stationary;  but,  in  several 
parishes,  the  increase  of  the  Catholic,  in  15  years  be- 
fore 181 1,  b  stated  to  have  been  as  5}  to  7.  In  the 
town  of  Galway,  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are  performed  by  the  priests  in  the  Irish  languaffe. 
^-See  the  works  formerly  referred  to  under  the  Insh 
counties.  (a.) 

GARVE  (Christian),  an  eminent  German  Phi- 
losopher and  Essayist,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  January 
1742,  at  Breslau,  where  his  father  exercised  the  trade 
of  a  dyer.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Frank- 
fort, Halle,  and  Leipsic ;  at  which  last  place  he  ob- 
tained a  professorship  of  philosophy,  but  was  soon 
compelled  to  resign  it,  in  consequence  of  bad  health. 
He  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  continued 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  hb  life  in  retirement.  In 
his  Ust  years,  he  suffered  much  from  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  which  he  endured  with  the  most 
philosophical  fortitude.  He  died  at  Breslau  on  the 
1st  of  December  1798* 

The  character  of  Garre  was  exceedingly  amiable, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher.  Hb  erudition  was 
great;  and  hb  writings  bear  witness  both  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment.    The  celebrated  Kant  paid  him  the  com- 
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pliment  of  saying,  that  he  was  **  a  true  philosopher, 
m  the  legitimate  acceptation  of  the  word.*'  . 

Garve  invented  no  system  of  hb  own,  nor  did  he 
attach  himself  to  the  tenets  of  any  one  master.  He 
belonged  to  that  class  of  philosophers,  who,  without 
adopting  any  particular  theory,  take  an  impartial 
view  of  all  systems  of  doctrine,  and  seek  truth  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found.  The  just  and  rational  views 
which  he  inculcated  on  the  subject  of  our  moral 
and  social  duties,  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  a  ge« 
nuine  practical  philosopher.  The  history  of  philoso- 
phy is  indebted  to  him  for  several  new  and  inge* 
nious  illustrations;  and  he  has  left  us  a  faithful 
though  rapid  sketch  of  the  ancient  and  modern  doc- 
trines respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
philosophy.  His  literary  essays  dbplay  a  refined  taste, 
and  a  genius  at  once  elegant  and  philosophical.  His 
style  is  uniformly  simple,  perspicuou!:,  and  correct. 

The  principal  works  of  Garve  are,  1.  Disiertatio 
de  nonnullis  qure  pertinent  ad  logicam  probahUinm^ 
1766,  4to.  S.  Dissertatio  de  raiione  scribendi  kisio* 
riampkUosophicam.  8.  A  Prize  Essay,  in  German, 
On  the  tndinatians,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  I769, 4to.  4.  Progr,  legendorum 
philosophorum  nonnulla  et  exemplum,  1770,  4to.  5. 
Bemarks  on  the  character  ana  toritingt  of  Gellert, 
1770,  8vo,  in  German.  This  treatise  was  translated 
into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  French  translation 
of  Gellert's  works  by  Pajon.  6.  A  dissertation  (m 
German)  on  the  union  of  morals  and  politics^  Bres- 
lau, 1788,  8vo ;  abo  translated  into  French.  7.  Es* 
says  (in  German)  on  various  subjects  in  literature, 
morals,  and  social  life.  Of  these,  three  volumes,  we 
believe,  were  publbhed  during  the  author's  life,  and 
two  have  been  added  since  his  death.  These  vo- 
lumes contain,  among  others,  his  Essays  On  sodety 
and  solitudes  On  the  existence  of  God;  and  his  beau- 
tiful Treatbe  On  patience,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
dictated  on  hb  death-bed.    8.  A  sketch  (in  German) 

Xthe  most  remarkable  principles  of  moral  philosophy, 
}m  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day  ;  which 
was  first  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  and  afterwards  printed  separately ;  Breslau, 
1798,  8vo.  9.  Some  observations  on  the  most  general 
principles  of  morals,  in  German,  Ibid.  179^^  8vo. 
Besides  these  works,  Garve  wrote  a  number  of  lite- 
rary essays,  which  were  inserted  in  various  periodi- 
cal publications.  He  also  translated  into  German 
a  variety  of  works,  particularly  from  the  English ; 
many  of  which  he  enriched  with  valuable  notea. 
Among  these,  we  may  notice  the  Ethics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle;  Cicero's  Offices;  Burke  On 
the  SuUime  and  Beautiful ;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions; Fergusson's  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy ; 
and  Paley's  Principles  of  Morals  and  Politics. 
Garve's  Correspondence  with  Weisse,  and  some  other 
friends,  was  publbhed  at  Breslau,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

See  the  Biographic  Vniverselle,  Tom.  XVI.  Art. 
Gartx,  by  Degerando.  (11.) 
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GAS-LIGHTS. 


Gti-Lig|it£.  1  HOUGH  the  application  of  Gas-Lights  to  economi- 
v^"v^^  cal  purposes  is  of  recent  date,  a  considerable  time 
Hiittny.  hgg  elapsed  since  the  poblic  were,  in  some  degree, 
made  acquainted  with  toe  properties  of  the  gas  hi- 
therto principally  made  use  of  for  such  purposes^and 
which  IS  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  coal  gas. 
The  bflammable  properties  of  gas,  escaping  from 
the  surface  of  a  spnng  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  are  described  in  the  Philom 
sopMeal  TramacUoui  for  the  year  1667;  and  in 
the  volume  for  1733,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
carbureted  hydrogen,  issuing  from  a  coal-work  in 
Cumberland,  having  been  collected  in  a  bladder, 
and  burnt  through  a  tube  attached.  In  IJS^  the 
Reverend  John  Clayton  distilled  coal  in  a  close  re* 
tort,  and  obtained  therefrom  a  black  oil,  and  a  per- 
manent gas  (or  spirit,  as  he  calls  it),  and  which  lat* 
ter  he  confined  in  bladders,  and  burned  it  through 
small  orifices.  There  are  other  notices  of  burning 
wells  and  burning  rocks,  and  of  inflammable  air  hav- 
ing been  found  to  arise  from  the  distillation  of  coal, 
and  of  gases  differently  produced  having  been  used 
for  fire-works ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  idea 
of  applying  the  light  produced  to  useful  purposes  oc« 
curred  to  any  person  till  the  year  179^«  when  Mr 
William  Murdock,  of  Soho,  employed  coal  ffas  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  his  house  and  offices,  then  at 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall.  The  gas  was  generate^  in  an 
iron  retort,  and  conveyed  in  tubes  to  different  situa- 
tions, from  whence  it  issued  through  proper  aper- 
tures, and  was  there  inflamed.  Portions  of  the  gas 
were  also  confined  in  portable  vessels  of  tinned  iron, 
an4  other  substances,  from  which  it  was  expelled 
when  required,  fiimishinff  a  moveable  gas-light. 

From  this  time  forward,  till  about  the  year  1802, 
little  more  appears  to  have  been  done  towards  intro- 
ducing this  discovery  to  public  notice.  In  the  inter- 
val, however,  Mr  Murdock  had  made  a  number  of 
experiments  on  the  subject,  and  lighted  up  part  of 
the  manufactory  at  Soho;  at  which  place  a  public 
display  of  the  gas-lights  was  made  in  the  spnng  of 
1802,  upon  occasion  of  the  general  illumination  for 
the  peace  then  concluded  at  Amiens. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  gas-lights  were  used  in 
Paris  previous  to  the  British  public  being  acquainted 
wtUi  them.  The  earliest  date,  however,  assigned  for 
their  appearance  ia  the  winter  of  1S02 ;  the  gas  used 
appears  to  hate  been  obtained  from  wood. 

In  the  years  1803  and  1804,  gas-lights  were  ex- 
hibited in  London;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed, 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  expended,  before  the 
metropolis  was  any  way  benefited  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr  Murdock's  discovery. 

The  first  application,  upon  any  considerable  scale, 
of  lighting  by  means  of  coal  gas,  was  to  the  exten- 
sive cotton-mills  of  Messrs  Philips  and  Lee  of  Man- 
chester; the  apparatus  employed  was  erected  in 
1804  and  1805  under  the  directions  of  Mr  Mur- 


dock, and  it  was  found  capable  of  supplying  light  Gas-UgLts. 
equal  nearly  to  what  3000  candles  would  yid£  This  s 
system  of  lighting  wasshortlv  after  adopted  by  many 
proprietors  of  Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  maaufac* 
tories  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  since 
been  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the  principal 
towns;  and  in  America  and  on  the  Continent  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  partially  adopted. 

About  the  year  1804,^  Mr  Winsor,  who  had  first 
exhibited  the  gas-lights  in  London,  took  out  a  patent 
for  preparing  and  puri^ing  coal  gas ;  and,  since  that 
time,  numerous  others  have  been  granted  for  efibct- 
bg  similar  purposes ;  but,  in  general,  their  claims  to 
novelty  and  utility  are  very  limited. 

Gases  obtained  from  other  combustible  substances 
have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  affording  light. 
Tallow,  pitch,  turpentine,  turf  or  peat,  some  of  the 
resinous  woods  and  barks,  all  yield  gases  more  or 
less  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  illumination ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  companative  economy  of  each,  it  does 
not  appear  that  accurate  results  have  been  obtained 
from  experience*  Oil-gas  has  been  extensively  used* 
and  will  be  treated  of* 

Apparaius  requUite  for  preparing  Coal  Gas  in  a 
UaUfHedfor  ike  purpout  of  lUuminaUon. 

When  pit-coal  is  made  to  undergo  destructive  dis^ 
tiilation  in  a  close  vessel  or  retort,  the  products  wil^ 
in  general,  be  found  to  consist  of  the  following  sub* 
stances ;  though,  from  the  varying  natnre  of  the  ooal, 
they  do  not  all  exist  in  every  species,  some  of  them 
at  Jeast  but  very  sparingly : 


Coke  or  Charcoal. 

Tar  and  oU,  two  or  three  varieties. 

Water. 

Ammonia^  partly  as  hydrosulphuret,  and  partly 

as  subcarbonate. 
Carbureted  hydrogen  gas. 
defiant  gas. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  besides  portions  of 

carbonic  acid,  of  hycuogen  gas,  and  conmion 

air ;  and  also  azotic  gas,  especially  towards 

the  end  of  the  process. 

The  construction  and  management  of  the  ret^tGcoeni 
will  naturally  come  first  under  consideration ;  and  in  Fto«is. 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  pro*        * 
ducts,  the  condensing,  collecting,  and  disposal  of  the 
latter  come  next  to  be  treated  of.    The  purification 
of  the  mixed  gases,  after  they  are  separated  from  the 
tar  and  other  liquids,  forms  an  important  subject  of 
inquiry ;  and  sub8e<)uent  to  which,  the  preservation 
of  the  purified  gas  in  proper  receptacles  will  be  treat- 
ed of.    Its  distribution  to  places  where  lights  are  re- 
ouired  will  then  follow;  and,  lastly,  a  view  of  some 
facts  relative  to  its  combustion  under  different  cir- 
cumstances will  complete  this  part  of  the  subject. 
10 
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Of  the  Retort. 


The  Retort,  xhe  retort  first  employed  by  Mr  Mardock  was 
made  of  catt*iroii,  and  of  a  cyliodrical  form.  See 
Plate  LXXXL  fig.  I9  where  it  is  represented,  as  in- 
aerted  into  a  common  portable  furnace :  a,  the  retort ; 
(9  its  cover  made  air-tight  by  luting;  e,  the  tube  or 
branch-pipe  to  convey  away  the  gas  and  other  pro- 
ducts. This  retort,  being  about  two-thirds  filled  with 
coaly  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  and,  on 
its  acquiring  a  red-heat,  the  decompositipn  of  the 
coal  commenced;  the  tar,  oil,  and  gaseous  products 
escaping  through  the  tube  c,  and  Ae  charcoal  or  coke 
remaining  behind  in  the  retort. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  form  of  retort  is  inconve- 
nient, as  regards  the  removal  of  the  coke  at  the  ter- 
mination of  each  process,  and,  to  remedy  such  in- 
convenience, a  different  construction  was  adopted, 
and  which  we  saw  in  use  as  early  as  the  year  1802. 
Of  this  a  representation  is  given  in  fig.  2 ;  a  a, 
the  retort,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  placed 
horizontally,  with  a  door  or  cover  6,  to  charge  and 
discharge  it  of  its  contents,  and  branch  pipe  c  to 
convey  away  the  products  of  distillation ;  d  the  grate ; 
the  flues  were  so  constructed  that  the  flame  surrounds 
ed  the  retort  and  afterwards  made  its  escape  at  the 
chimney  e.  Retorts  on  this  construction,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  from  three  to  seven 
feet  in  length,  were  found  to  answer  tolerably  welly 
and  could  be  charged  and  discharged  with  facility. 

Figures  S  and  4  represent  the  o£er  varieties  which 
we  observed  in  use  in  the  years  1804  and  1805.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  consists  in  their  having  each  two 
openings  or  doors  b  andjf^  the  first  to  admit  the  ooali 
and  the  other  to  allow  of  the  discharge  of  the  char- 
coal ;  o,  1/,  c,  refer  to  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  2* 
These  reforts  are  necessarilv  more  costly  than  those 
having  oiJy  one  opening,  and  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
found  more  troublesome  to  manage  and  keep  in  or- 
der. 

Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  retorts  first 
used  at  the  works  of  Messrs  Philips  and  Lee,  which 
differs  little  from  fig.  1,  except  in  magnitude,  being 
made  to  contain  about  1 5  cwt.  of  coal,  while  the  other 
would  hold  only  about  the  same  number  of  pounds. 
The  grate,  flues,  and  chimney,  and  general  construc- 
tion, require  no  particular  explanation,  the  letters 
referring  to  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  2.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  discbarge  of  the  cokes,  an  iron  cage 
Cf  figured  separate  in  the  plate,  formed  somewhat 
like  a  grappler,  was  let  down  into  the  retort  previ- 
ous to  its  being  charged  with  coal ;  and  when  the 
process  of  distillation  was  completedi  the  grappler  was 
lifted  out  by  means  of  a  small  crane,  carrying  the 
mass  of  charcoal  along  with  it.  Anothep  giappler 
being  then  introduced,  a  fresh  charge'  of  coal  waa 
thrown  in,  and  the  process  of  distillation  carried  on 
with  very  little  interruption..  The  quantity  of  gas 
producea  from  each  cwt.  of  good  common  coal,  ob- 
lamed  in  the  oe^hbourhood  of  Manchester,  was  from 
SdO  to  860  cubic  feet,  when  these  retorts  were  em- 
ployed, each  yielding  it  at  the  rate  of  160  cubic  feet 
per  hour  on  an  average.  The  quantity  of  gas,  how- 
ever, varied  considerably  wiih  the  temperature  at 
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which  the  process  was  carried  on ;  and  the  rate  atGi^Lighti. 
which  it  was  produced  diminished  greatly  after  the  ^  ^   ~ 
expiration  of  a  few  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  distillation. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  construction  of 
this  retort,  that,  upon  its  being  charged  with  fresh 
coal,  and  already  of  a  red  heat,  the  process  of  car- 
bonization  will  proceed  most  7<^idly  at  first ;  a  crust 
of  coke  being  speedily  formed  next  to  the  heated 
metal,  and  this  constantly  increasing  in  thickness, 
prevents  the  free  transmission  of  the  heat,  and  the 
decomposition  of  Uie  coal  is  consequently  retarded 
more  and  more  as  the  crust  increases  in  thickness. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  to  which  all  the  above 
forms  of  retort  are  liable  (unless  made  of  extremely 
small  capacity,  and  thereby  unfitted  for  practical  use); 
one  of  the  shape  represented  in  fig.  6  was  coi;struct- 
ed,  having  an  illipticai  cross  section,  as  shown  at  e, 
and  placed,  as  regards  the  grate  and  brick-work, 
much  in  the  manner  of  fig.  2,  the  letters  referring  to 
like  parts.    When  filled  about  half  full  of  coal,  and 
previously  brought  to,  and  afterwards  kept  at  a  strong 
red  heat,  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  was  about 
30  per  cent,  more  than  what  the  retort  fig.  5  yield- 
ed, and  the  illumioating  power,  btdk  for  bulk,  con- 
siderably increased.    And  the  result  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments,  continued  for  a  length  of  time,, 
and  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  nqpid  and 
slow  distillation,,  and  large  and  small  masses  of 
coal,  showed   decisively^  that  the  greater  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  distillation  was  effected,  the 
greater  was  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  (ftom  an 
e<|ual  weight  of  coal),  and  the  more  intense  the  illu^ 
mmating  power  of  that  gas,  volume  for  volume.    The 
quantity  of  liquid  product  was  also  lessened,  and  the 
weight  of  the  residual  charcoal  not  so  great  as  when 
the  process  was  conducted  with  less  rapidity. 

The  most  advantageous  results  were  obtained  when 
the  retort  was  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat ;  when  in- 
creased much  beyond  tliis  point,  so  as  nearly  to  ap- 
proach a  white  heat,  the  production  of  gas  was  ma- 
terially lessened. 

We  witnessed  the  above  experiments,  which  were 
made  at  Soho,  in  I807j  and;  as  their  results  are  of 
the  first  importance,  the  particulars  of  one  series  are 
given  in  the  following  table.  The  coal  made  use  of  * 
was  from  the  neighbouring  collieries  in  Staffordshire, 
and  of  inferior  quality,  but  that  circumstance  does 
not  affect  the  comparative  results  of  the  experiments. 
The  best  Sta&rdshire  coal  will  yield  about  530 
cubic  feet  of  gas  from  each  cwt. 
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Ga».Lighu.  The  above  table  gives  the  results  obtaioed  from  56 
'  lbs.  of  coal.  This  quantity  was  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  mixed  so  as  to  render  any  portion  of  it 
of  equal  quality  with  the  rest ;  it  was  Uien  'idirided 
into  four  equal  parts,  each  weighing  14  )bs.9'and 
these  submitted  separately  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
In  experiment  No.  1,  the  retort  was  heated  so  us  to 
complete  the  distillaClon  in  three  hours ;  4n  No.  % 
seven  hours,  &c.  as  specified  in  the  second  column. 
The  third  column  gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
gas  obtained  in  each  case ;  the  fourth,  the  weight  of 
the  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort;  and  the  fiflh, 
that  of  the  liquid  products :  the  last  column  shows 
the  number  of  hours  which  each  portion  of  gas  sup- 
plied the  light  of  one  candle :  and  these  numbers  are, 
therefore,  expressive  of  the  comparative  value  of  Ihe 
gas  obtained  in  each  experiment  from  an  equal  weight 
of  coal.  Generally,  it  was  observed,  that,  in  keep- 
ing these  elliptical,  or  other  flat-shaped  retorts  at  a 
bright  red  heat,  and  introducing  the  coal  into  them 
when  in  that  state,  the  quantity  of  gas  was  increased 
from  one-third  to  one-half  (compared  with  what  the 
retorts  fig.  5  yielded);  the  time  of  distillation  great* 
ly  shortened ;  and  the  quality  of  the  gas  rauoh  im- 
proved; giving  results,  on  the  whole,  not  less  favour- 
able than  those  particularized  in  the  above  table. 

The  degree  of  heat,  however,  which  was  found  to 
be  most  advantageous  for  the  production  of  gas,  was 
very  destructive  to  the  cast  iron  of  which  the  retorts 
were  formed ;  and  io  preserve  these  from  rapid  oxi- 
dation, their  lower  sides  were  made  to  rest  upon 
thin  firebricks,  as  represented  in  fig.  7,  where  the 
section  of  the  retort  is  varied  somewhat  from  the  fi- 
gure of  an  ellipse,  as  shown  at  n,  to  apply  with  great- 
er exactness  to  the  upper  side  of  the  protecting 
bricks  g  gi  i  i,  other  bricks  set  on  end  to  support 
tlie  former,  and  standing  upon  an  arch/,  over  the 
fire  place  ;  the  flame,  rising  through  the  opening,  e, 
and  circulating  at  h  //,  underneath  the  bricks  gg", 
escapes  through  two  side  flues,  one  of  which  is  shown 
at  k  :  and,  after  rising  and  passing  over  the  top  of 
the  retort,  enters  the  chimney  :  a,  6,  c,  d,  refer  as  in 
tlie  fornier  figures. 

A  somewhat  simpler  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig. 
8,  where  the  under  side  of  the  retort  a  is  curved  up- 
wards, so  as  to  apply  directly  to  the  back  of  a  thin 
fire-brick  arch,  e,  through  which  the  heat  is  trans- 
mitted. The  flame  from  the  fire  d,  after  acting 
against  the  brick  arch,  divides  and  escapes  through 
the  flues,//;  and,  after  uniting  again  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  retort,  ascends  into  the  chimney.  The 
conducting  pipe  is  here  shown  issuing  from  the  low^ 
er  part  of  the  door.piece  6,  and  descends,  instead  of 
rising  or  passing  away,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
thereby  lessening  its  liability  to  be  choked  up  by  tar 
condensing  therein. 

This  construction  of  retort  is  probably  pot  inferior 
to  any  that  has  been  used.  When  made  of  the  di- 
mensions represented  (being  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one- 
fourth  inch  to  the  foot)  it  will  contain  about  one  cwt. 
of  coal,  when  somewhat  more  than  half  filled,  and 
produce  gas  at  the  average  rate  of  100  to  150  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal 
employed.    With  proper  attenUon,  it  will  work  off 


six  charges  of  coal  in  24  hours ;  and  last,  when  in  Gw-U^ts. 
constant  use,  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  """^^^  ^~ 

The  first  description  given  to  the  public  of  an  ap- 
paratus* for:  producing  coal  gas  for  useful  purposes, 
-appears  tcf  h«ver-been  in  1808,  by  Mr  Samuel  Clegg, 
ifr  a  paper ^tIansmitt^d  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
therein  describes  a  retort  «intihir  to  /%..2  in  form, 
and  protected  from  the  immediate-action  of  the  fire 
by  tin  interposed  curved  plate  of  iron.  This  cylin» 
drioal^figure  has  been- generally  adopted  at  the  gas 
works  in.  the  metropolis,  and  those  of  many  provin- 
cial towns.  £lliptical  ones,  similar  to  fig.  6,  have, 
however,  lately  been  introduced  into  the  Westminster 
works ;  and,  though  much  superior  to  the  former, 
are  yet  less  perfect  than  that  shown  in  fig.  S,  a  con- 
struction which  has  been  extensively  used  since  the 
year^dOS  in  the  northern  .manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland. 

Retorts,  having  for  their  vertical  section  a  square 
or  paraUeloffram,  are  also  used  (figs.  9  and  10),  and 
these,  as  w^l  as  those  of  the  cylindrical  and  elliptical 
shape,  are  occasionally  placed  so  that  two  or  three 
more  are  heated  from  the  same  fire ;  or  a  number  of 
retorts,  arranged  with  fires  common  to  all.  Figs.  11, 
12,  13,  14  exhibit  varieties  of  these;  all,  however, 
are  4table  to  the  objection  that,  when  any  retort  be- 
comes oseless,  those  connected  with  it  require  to  be 
stopped  and  disused  during  the  time  the  faulty  one  is 
replacing.  Constructions  have  been  proposed^which 
should  i^mit'of  these  repairs  without  caunng  inter- 
ruption ;  but  there  is  no  great  appearance  of  prac- 
ticability in  any  plan  for  Uiis  purpose  hitherto  made 
public.  When  a  number  of  retorts  have  to  be  heat- 
ed from  the  same  fire,  any  thing  like  regularity  of 
temperature  is  difficult  to  obtain,  on  account  of  the 
different  distances  at  which  they  must  be  placed 
from  the  source  of  heat ;  and,  on  the  whole,  except 
the  circumstance  of  saving  a  little  room,  the  plan  haa 
nothing  to  recommend  it. 

The  fuel  necessary  to  decompose  any  given  quan- 
tity of  coal  may  generally  be  stated  at  about  one- 
third  of  its  weight.  There  are  statements  published 
where  less  than  one-fourth  is  mentioned  as  sufficient ; 
but,  where  the  retorts  are  to  be  kept  at  a  proper,  or 
bright  red  heat,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producmg  the 
largest  and  best  supply  of  gas,  less  than  one-third 
cannot  be  reckoned  upon  with  certainty ;  and,  as 
inferior  coal  is  frequently  used  for  fuel,  the  propor- 
tion may,  in  such  cases,  amount  to,  or  even  exceed, 
one-half  the  weight  of  the  coal  to  be  distilled. 

It  would  much  exceed  our  limits  to  notice  every 
variety  of  retort  which  has  been  proposed.  It  may 
yet,  however,  be  proper  to  notice  another  device  for 
which  the  last  person  named  obtained  a  patent,  three 
to  four  years  since.  An  outline  of  this  machine,  com- 
prising an  horizontal  and  vertical  section,  is  drawn  in 
fig.  15 ;  a,  a,  a,  a,  is  a  flat  cylindrical  vessel  of  iron, 
having  an  aperture,  6,  at  one  side,  and  door  to  close  it. 
In  the  centre  is  a  vertical  spindle,  c,  carrying  a  num- 
ber of  horizontal  arms,  ddf  e  is  a  representation  of  a 
pan  or  vessel  for  containing  the  coal,  and  with  one 
of  which  each  arm,  d,  is  furnished.  About  one* 
third  part  of  the  lower  and  upper  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel, a  0,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  fire,^  and 
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Ga8.Lighfs«  kept  red  hot;  the  flaes^^^,  conducting  the  flame 
^^^.^•^^  to  the  chimney,  in. the  manner  shonrn  in  the  figure; 
and  the  pans  of  coal  (beings  by  means  of  the  aper* 
ture  6^  introduced  upon  the  arms  d  d)  are  brought 
in  succession  over  the  heated  part^  and  there  lower- 
ed,  so  that  they  may  rest  upon  the  red  hot  surface. 
The  distillation  is  thus  carried  on,  and,  when  com* 
pleted,  the  axle  is  turned  partialiy  round,  and  ano« 
ther  pan, .  or  set  of  pans,  exposed  to  heat  in  the 
like  manner.  This  is  a  complex  and  expensive  ap- 
paratus ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  coal  is  not  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  red  hot  surface,,  it 
must  necessarily  be  inferior  in  performance. to  the 
elliptical  or  other  forms,  figs.  6,.  7,.  8.;  and,  .though 
there  are  statements  before,  the  public  which  re- 
present the  results  in  a .  very .  advantageous  light, 
these  must  be  received  with  caution.  It  is  men- 
tioned,* that,  by  the  use  of  this  retort,  16,000  cu- 
bic feet  of.  gas,  and  upwards^  may  be  obtained 
from  one  London  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coals, 
being  590 .  cubic .  feet  to  the  cwt. ;  and  that,  the 
same  weight  of  coal  distilled  in  a  cylindrical  retort 
will  not  give  more  than  370  cubic  feet  to  the  cwt^ 
By  using  fiat  elliptical  retorts,  however,  and  expose 
ing  the  coal  in  very  thin  layers,  upwards  of  600  cu- 
bic feet  have  been  obtained ;  and,  forngeneral  prac?: 
tice,  where  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  500  to  55Q 
cubic  feet  may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  product  of 
each  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  gas  which  one  chaldron  ^of  Staf-' 
fordshire  coal  yielded,  whea  distilled  in  the  retort 
last  described  (fig.  15),  was,  according  to  Mr  Ac- 
cura,.ll«000  cubic  feet,.or  about  400  to  the  cwt. 
This  falls  much  short  of  .what  has  already  been 
stated  as  the  procka  of  the  best  coal  from  that  dis-. 
trict.  . 

A  retort  coustructed  so  that  the  coal  (brokeik 
small)  could  be  exposed  in  very  limited  quantities  at 
once  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and,  at  -the  same  time^ 
scattered  so  as  to  cover  a  large  surface  of  the  heat^ 
ed  vessel,  would  be  desirable.  The  constant  char- 
ging and  discharging  .of  such  a  retort,  however, 
where  each  process  of  distillation  would  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  minutes,  is  a  serious  objection. 
Forms  have  been  devised  for  effecting  these  ends 
during  the  carbonization  of  a  number  of  succes- 
sive portions  of  coal,  without  opening  the  doors  of 
the  retort ;  but  the  internal  machinery  requisite  for 
this  purpose  is  liable  to  derangement  and  uncertain- 
ty of  action,  owing  to  the  great  heat  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  exposed  to.  We  have  not  hitherto  seen  or 
heard  of  any  constructions  wherein  the  requisites  of 
simplicity,  durability,  and  certainty  of  efiect  are  at- 
tained to  such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  their  beings 
substituted  for  others,  the  cesults  o£  which  are  known, 
from  long  experience. 

The  quality  of  coal  gas  varies  conskierably  durkig, 
the  period  of  distillation,  the  first  products  usually 
containing,  carbonic .  acid,  olefiant,  .and  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gases ;  while  those  obtained  towards  the* 
end  of  the  process  contain  hydrogen  gas  and  carbo- 


nic oxide.  The  quantity  of  gas  produced  in  a  given  Gas-Lighu* 
time  varies  also  very  considerably :  such  a  retort,  as  ^'■^^v-^^-' 
is  shown  in  Ag.  8,  will  generate  it  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  cubic  feet^^r  minute  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  continue  to  do  so,  or  with  little  variation, 
for  nearly  two  hours,  when  the  quantity  rapidly  de- 
creases till  the  end  of  the  operation,  which  will  oc- 
cupy from  three  and  a  half  to  nearly  four  hours, 
when  the  retort  is  kept  at  a  proper  temperature. 

Separation  of  the  Gaseous  and  Liquid  Products  oh^ 
tainedjrom  Coal, 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  liquid  substan-  Separation  ol 
res  obtained  from  coal  by  distillation  are  tar,  oil,  **  ^*'^»  *^ 
and  water;  the  latter  generally- holding  in  solution 
a  portion  of  hydrosulphurct  and  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia.  A9.all.0f  these  leave  the  retort  in  a  va- 
porous, state,  the  condensation  of  this  vapour  is 
aa  object  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  more 
or  less  perfectly  efi'ected  by  passing  the  same  through 
UibeS'or  vessels  surrounded  with  cold  water,  or  other- 
wise exposed  to  a  cooling  medium. 

Refrigatories  fo»  this  purpose  have  been  variously 
constructed  ;  some  difiering,  in  no  respect,  from  the 
worm  of  a  still-tub  ;>  others  so  arranged  as  to  present 
broad,  flat,  or  curved  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the 
cooling  body ; — all  these,  and  similar  contrivances, 
do  not,  however,  effect  the  separation  of  the  tar  and 
oils ;-!-«.  minute  portion  remains  suspended  in  the 
gas,  of  which  it  is  not  easily  deprived.  Time  and 
stillness,  or  the  absence  of  agitation  or  currents, 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  inducing  a  deposi- 
tion ;  and  by  constructing  the  internal  parts  of  the 
condensing  apparatus  yery  large  and  roomy,  as  re- 
gards their  transverse  section  (but,  at  the  same  time, 
of  forms  exposing  a  great  surface),  the  gas  is  requir- 
ed>  to  travel  through  it  with  a  proportionably  slow* 
current,  thereby  giving  the  tar  a  better  opportunity 
of  depositing,  than  if  the  vessels  were -of  a  less  area 
of  section,  and'  greater  in  extent  otherwise.  It  is 
therefore  of  little  consequence  of  what  particular 
forms  the  condensing.vessels  are  made ;  a  fiat  tube, 
of  considerable  area,  placed  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
horizontal  (i^nd  surrounded  with  water),  and  extend- 
ed in  one  continued  line  or  otherwise,  as  circum- 
stances will  admit  of,  and  having  proper  apertures 
for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  gas,  and  a 
suiuble  reservoir  and  outlets  for  the  tar  and  other 
fluids,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  pi^pose  as  well  as 
constructions  of  greater  complexity. 

Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in  Plate  LXXXII. 
fig.  1,  where  a  a  is  a  water-tight  cistern ;  6  6,  a  range 
of  tubes  placed  vertical,  connecting  with  each  other 
as  .shown;  i;,,entrance>pipe  for  the  gas,  and  d^  that 
where  -it  makes  its  exit ;  e,  a  pipe  to  convey  away  the 
tar  and  other  condensible  liquids  which  fall  down  in- 
to the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,//. 

Another  construction  is  represented  in  fig.  2, 
where  a  a  is  a  close  cistern  or  .vault  of  brick,  stone. 
or  iron,  having  an  opening  i,  for  admitting  the  whole 
of.  the  volatile  ^products  of  the^.4istillation ;  another 
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GM-Lightfc  at  c,  for  drawing  off  the  tar  and  other  fluids  at  any 
^^^'^'"'^  particular  level,  the  pipe  there  attached  being  made 
to  slide  vertically  through  a  stuffing  box.  A  vertt^ 
cal  partition  is  placed  in  the  vaults  extending  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  lengthy  to  cause  the  gas  to  circnlate 
through  it  previous  to  its  passing  into  a  third  opening 
d,  which  conveys  away  the  crude  gas^  and  so  much  of 
the  tar,  Ac,  as  has  not  got  deposited  In  the  vault  a  ; 
e  0,  a  water-tight  cistern  of  iron  or  other  material, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  b  continually 
circulating :  it  may  eiUier  be  placed  over  the  former, 
or  in  any  other  convenient  situation,  and  the  pipe 
ffff,  traverses  this  vessel  as  shown,  sloping  gra* 
dually  upwards  till  its  termination  at  A,  where  it 
passes  forward  to  the  purifier.  The  gas  in  its  ascent 
along  this  pipe  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cold 
surface,  and  the  tar  and  oils  which  are  thereby  con- 
densed run  back  into  the  vault  a  a. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  magnitude 
of  this  part  of  a  coal  gas  apparatus ;  the  slower  the 
passage  of  the  gas  through  it,  and  the  larger  ^libe 
capacity  of  the  tar-vault  and  condensing  tubes,  the 
more  perfect  will  the  separation  of  the  tar  and  gas 
be.  But,  in  fixing  the  opposite  limit,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  make  these  or  such  capacity,  that  each 
portion  of  the  gas  may  Me  detained  at  least  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  its  passage  through  the  same. 
The  quantity  of  tar,  and  other  liquid  products, 
yidded  by  a  given  weight  of  coal,  varies  coosideni;* 
bly,  not  only  according  to  the  quality  of  the  coal» 
but  from  the  nmnner  m  which  the  decomposition 
has  been  efiected>  and  which  has  already  been  spoken 
of.  One  cwt.  of  good  cannel  coal  gives,  when  dis- 
tilled at  a  bright  red  heat,  from  six  to  seven  Itie.  of 
tar  and  ofls,  and  commonly  about  half  that  weight 
of  water,  mddng  together  one  ale  gallon  or  there- 
abouts. 

Separation  (f  the  Gases  unfitted  for  ike  purposes  cf 
lUumiTuUion. 

PurifictUoQ  These,  in  general,  consist  of  sulphnreted  hydrogen, 
of  the  Gas.  carbonic  add,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen  gases. 
To  separate  them  entirely  from  the  carburet- 
ed hydrogen  and  defiant  gases  forms  no  easy  task, 
and  in  gas-light  establishments  attention  has  princi- 
pally been  paid  to  the  first  of  these ;  and  though  the 
means  used  to  detach  the  sulphureted  hydrogen 
have  also  served  to  take  away  the  carbonic  acid, 
neither  the  separation  of  this  acid  gas,  nor  that  of 
the  other  gases  above  enumerated,  have  been  con- 
sidered of  much  importance. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  sulphureted 
hydrogen  and.  carbonic  acid  gases  are  produced 
principally  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillatory 
process,  and  disappear  almost  entirely  towards  the 
end.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Henry,  *  it 
appears,  that  gas  from  Wigan  cannel  contained 
about  5  per  cent,  of  each  of  the  above,  and 
other  varieties  of  coal  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  furnished  results  of  a  similar  nature ;  but 
unless  care  be  taken  to  make  use  of  coal,  separated 


as  much  as  possible  from  the  common  pyritea  wtthG«s-Iigl>^ 
which  it  frequently  abonnds,  the  quantity  of  8idpha«  ^■^^N'"^*^ 
reted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  increased  very  consider- 
ably, and  its  separation  be  but  partially  effected  by 
the  application  of  cream  of  lime,  as  commonly  ap- 
plied. Potash,  and  some  other  substances,  on  ae« 
count  of  their  costliness,  have  not  been  made  use  of^ 
at  least  on  any  hirge  scale ;  and  though  various  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  absorbing  &e  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  it  does  not  appear  ^t  any  have  been 
found  to  answer  in  which  lime  waa  not  the  principal 
agent,  and  used  either  in  the  shape  above  mention* 
ed,  or  more  or  less  combined  with  water. 

Chlorine,  from  its  property  of  uniting  with  sul- 
phureted hydrogen  gas,  has  been  proposed  as  a  fit 
substance  for  the  purification  of  coal  gas.  The  im« 
possibility,  however,  of  presenting  the  two  gases  to- 
gether,  in  proper  proportions,  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  using  it,  were  others  wanting.  Chlo- 
rine, however,  acts  upon  defiant  gas,  as  appears  firom 
Dr  Henry's  account  {Man.  Mem.  VoL  IIL  new  se* 
ries),  hi  Hrhich  objections  are  also  mentioned  to  ano- 
ther proposed  plan  of  purification,  by  passing  the  gas 
through  red  hot  iron  tubes. 

Washing  the  crude  coal  gas  with  water  alone 
has  frequently  been  practised^  but  very  little  be* 
nefit  can  result.  A  simple,  but  very  ineffiectoal 
mode  of  purifying  the  gas  by  the  action  of  lime 
cream,  and  which  was  practised  for  a  considerable 
time,  consists  in  merely  forcing  the  gas  through  a 
tube,  or  tubes,  terminatmg  a  few  inches  beneath  die 
soiiace  of  the  fluid,  as  represented  in  fig.  S ;  a  a,  a 
dose  vessel  having  pipes  6,  c,  i/,  e,  attached  to  it ; 
the  first  of  these  serves  to  introduce  the  lime  creamy 
the  second  to  admit  the  gas,  the  third  to  take  it 
away,  and  the  remaining  one  to  draw  off  the  lime 
and  water.  The  vessel  being  about  half  filled  with 
the  liouid,  ^  is  forced  in  at  the  pipe  c,  and 
on  making  its  escape  at  the  lower  extremitr,  it 
rises  up  in  bubbles,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
Hme,  and  is  therd>y  somewhat  purified ;  and  when 
the  liquid  is  supposed  to  «be  saturated  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  a  fresh  supply  introduced. 

Another  variety  of  purifier  is  represented  in  fig. 
4 :  a  a  is  an  oblong  close  vessel,  having  a  number  of 
vertical  partitions  made  fast  to  the  top  and  sides, 
but  not  reachmg  to  the  bottom ;  these  are  pierced 
near  their  lower  edges  with  a  number  of  small  holes; 
c,  pipe  to  introduce  gas,  and  i/,  one  for  conveying  it 
away ;  lime  cream  being  put  in  by  means  of  the  ves« 
sel  b,  to  the  height  shown,  the  gas  is  forced  forward, 
and  passes,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  lime,  through 
the  perforated  plates  one  after  another,  and  finally 
escapes  at  d. 

In  order  more  fdly  to  expose  the  gas  to  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  lime  cream,  a  variation  from  fig.  S  has 
been  effected,  and  is  used  in  some  of  the  gas-light- 
ing  establishments  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Fig. 
5,  a  a  a  a  is  a  flat  cylindrical  vessd,  having  tubes 
c  and  d  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  gas;  &,  a 
bene  tube  communicating  with  the  vessel  a,  and 
through  which  the  lime  cream  is  introduced ;  e,  a 
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Gof-U^ts.  pipe  and  Talve  to  draw  off  the  same  when  requisite ; 
~  ^ffi  an  inner  cylindrical  vessel,  having  a  broad  flanch 
or  plate,  g  g,  attached ;  A  A,  a  vertical  axle,  working 
through  a  stuffing  box,  and  carrying  an  agitator  near 
its  lower  end.  Lime-cream  is  introduced  to  the  level 
shown ;  the  gas,  on  being  forced  in,  fills  the  interior 
cylindery^  and  escapes  along  the  under  side  of  the 
broad  flanch  g  gy  and  is  there  greatly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  liquid,  and  which  action  is  increased 
by  the  motion  of  the  agitator.  After  passing  the 
flanch  gy  the  gas  escapes  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  and  is  conveyed  away  by  the  pipe  dm 
In  order  to  render  the  purification  more  effectual, 
two  or  three  of  these  vessels  are  connected  together, 
80  tliat  the  gas  passes  throMgh  the  whole  of  them ; 
and  by  discharging  the  liquid  from  one  at  a  time, 
the  irregular  action,  which  would  otherwise  be  ex» 
perienced,  is  in  some  measure  done  away. 

In  fig.  6  is  shown  a  different  construction  of  pu« 
rifier  \  aaaa^  9k  close  vessel,  and  containing  an  in- 
ternal one  h  6,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  furnished 
with  a  number  of  notches  along  each  of  its  sides ; 
the  pipe  c,  which  brings  in  the  gas,  communicates 
with  the  inner  vessel,  the  discharging  pipe,  d^  with 
the  outer  one.  Lime-cream  is  admitted  from  a  pro- 
per vessel,  e,  through  the  pipejT,  until  the  notches, 
above  mentioned,  are  covered  %  gg.y  an  axle  passing 
through  air-tight  collars  at  one  end  of  the  inner  and 
outer  vessels,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  or  winch 
to  turn  it  round  by ;  this  axle  caifriea  a  number  of 
short  arms,  or  levers,  corresponding  to  the  »otclie9 
of  the  inner  vessel,  each  of  which  passes  through 
two  of  them  during  every  revolution  of  the  axle  ; 
the  use  of  these  arms  is  partly  to  agitate  the  iime- 
cream,  and  partly  to  keep  the  notches  clear  from 
the  incrustation  of  the  lime.  This  contrivance  forms 
a  part  of  one  of  Mr  Clegg's  patent  inventions,  the 
ouier  parts  of  which,  as  they  relate  to  a  complex 
apparatus  for  discharging  the  lime  after  using,  are 
here  omitted.  The  lime*cream  may  be  taken  off  by  a 
pipe  similar  to  «,  fig.  5,  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel. 

From  the  principle  on  which  all  these  purifiers  are 
constructed,  it  is  obvious,  that  where  only  one  is 
used,  the  process  must  be  carried  on  with  extreme 
irregularity ;  for  if  when  each  charge  of  lime-cream 
is  first  admitted,  a  proper  degree  of  purification  is 
effected,  the  same  cannot  continue  with  any  degree 
of  uniformity,  but  must  gradually  become  less  per- 
fect till  the  lime  is  discharged ;  and  though  this  d^ 
feet  may  be  in  some  measure  remedied  by  using  two 
or  more  purifiers,  even  then  the  action  cannot  be 
very  uniform.     Fig.  7  represents  a  purifying  appa- 
ratus, which,  though  it  obviates  the  want  of  regula- 
rity above  mentioned,  has  been  found  somewhat 
troublesome  to  keep  clean,  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  the  inside  to  remove  the  lime  which  ad- 
heres internally :  a  a  a  a,  is  a  close  vessel  with  pipes, 
communicating  at  c  and  cf,  to  take  the  gas  in  and 
out ;  Jf^  a  cistern  surmounting  the  vessel  a,  and  this 
is  surrounded  by  another  cistern  gg^  somewhat  deep- 
er than  the  former  ;  A  &  are  partitions,  or  shelves, 
placed  nearly  horizontal  within  the  vessel  a,  and  fit- 
ting to  its  internal  cavity,  except  at  one  edge,  as  re- 
presented \  lime  being  put  into  the  external  cistern, 


and  water  admitted  by  means  of  a  coek,  or  pipe,  theCitu-UgMf. 
mixture  overflows  into  the  inner  cbtem,  and,  passing^ 
throug^h  the  tube  6,  traverses  gradually  to  the  bot« 
torn  of  the  machine,  forming  thin  sheets  of  liquid  at 
it  descends  from  shelf  to  shelf,  and  through  whicb 
the  gas  has  to  make  its  way  in  passing  upwards. 
The  lime-cream  is  thus  constantly  supplied  frons 
the  outer  cistern,  and  as  constantly  running  out  by 
the  pipe  e^  after  it  has  performed  its  office.  The 
effect  which  such  a  purifier  can  produce,  must,  un- 
less made  of  very  large  dimensions,  be  somewbat  li- 
mited, and  without  a  construction  to  which  mecha^ 
Bical  force  can  be  effectually  applied,  the  prpcesa 
will  be  accomplished  but  in  an  imperfect  m«nner, 

A  purifier,  where  the  lime  can  be  regularly  ad- 
mitted and  discharged,  is  mentioned  in  a  late  puUica- 
tion  (Peckston  on  Gtu-LightSj  p.  408)  as  of  v^  re« 
cent  invention;  its  particular  construction,  however, 
is  not  manifest  from  the  description  there  given. 

In  fig.  8  is  represented  the  vertical  section  of  a 
purifying  machine^  which,  while  it  baa  the  property 
of  regularity  of  action,  also  admits  of  a  very  efibc- 
tual  application  of  its  powers ;  aa^b  6,  iaa  ^lindri* 
cal  vessel  placed  in, an  oblique  direction,  and  having 
a  number  of  internal  partitions^  h  h,  standing  up 
nearly  to  its  axb,  in  which  is  placed  a  spindle,  k  k, 
carrying  a  number  of  arms,  /  /;  these  act  as  agita* 
tors,  and  also  are  capable  of  scooping  up  portions  of 
the  lime-cream,  which  is  represented  as  contained 
in  the  different  cells  formed  by  the  partitions  h  h; 
0  ^fJ^/»  A  vessel  forming  aor  addition  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder,,  and  closed  on  all  sides  except 
where  it  joins  to  the  cylinder,  and  where  the  exit 
gaa  pipe,  d,  and  the  lime  admitting  tube,  e,  are  in- 
serted ;  it  is  surmounted  with  a  cistern,  gg.  Through 
the  aperture  f ,  a  vertical  axis  descends,  giving  mo- 
tion to  the  inclined  one  k^  by  means  of  two  conical 
wheels :  m,  an  inverted  cup,  and  n,  an  agitator,  both 
fixed  upon  the  vertical  spindle.     The  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  united  to  a  vessel  p  p,  closed  like  the 
upper  one,  except  where  it  joins  at  6  b,  and  having 
an  admission  pipe,  c,  for  the  gas,  and  a  pipe,  ^,  to 
take  off  the  impure  lime-cream.     The  cistern,  e,  is 
supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  other- 
wise, and  the  axle  being  kept  in  motion,  lime  is  put 
into  the  cistern',  g^  and  there  mixed  and  stirred  about 
by  means  of  the  agitator,  n ;  from  this  it  descends 
into  the  cylindricirf  vessd,  and  is  collected  in  the 
uppermost  cell,  from  which  situation  it  is  scooped 
up  and  dashed  about  by  means  of  the  arms,  /,  and  a 
part  of  it  constantly  dropping  down  past  the  upper- 
most partition,  is  then  received  into  the  next  cell, 
and  the  same  process  is  regularly  going  forward  the, 
whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  the  lime- cream  finally 
escaping  at  the  pipe,  ^,  in  an  impure  state.    The 
gas,  m  its  ascent  upwards  in  this  machine,  has  to  pass 
among  all  the  arms  upon  the  inclined  axis,  and  to 
encounter  perpetual  spray,  and  showers  of  the  lime- 
cream,  which  are  constantly  renewed,  the  supply  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  quantity  of  lime  and  water  in- 
troduced into  the  upper  cistern. 

If  a  purifying  apparatus  were  constructed,  in  which 
the  properties  of  figs.  6  and  8  were  combined,  it 
would  probably  be  found  more  complete  than  any 
one  at  present  in  use;  the  essentials  being  a  constant 
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GM-Liglita.  supply  of  lime-creain^  and  its  proper  application; 

^"^v-^i^  and  the  means  of  making  the  machine,  by  its  com- 
mon action^  keep  iUelf  free  from  obstructions  by  the 
clogging  and  adhering  of  the  lime  to  its  different 
parts. 

The  quantity  of  lime  necessary  to  purify  a  given 
bulk  of  gas  will  no  doubt  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording as  the  coal  used  is  more  or  less  free  from 
admixture  with  impurities^  affording  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas  on  distillation :  the  weight  of  lime,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  coal  distilled,  has  been  stated 
at  from  l-SOth  to  l-lOth,  but  the  application  of 
tests  from  time  to  time  to  portions  of  the  gas,  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  know  what  proportion  of 
the  purifying  mixture  ought  to  be  employed.  By 
forcing  a  quantity  of  gas  through  a  weak  solution 
.  of  acetate  of  lead  (formed  by  dissolving  three  or 
four  grains  of  it  in  a  two  ounce  phial  of  water),  the 
natural  milkiness  of  the  solution  will  assume  a  dark 
cloudy  appearance  if  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is 
present.  Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  assumes 
a  black  appearance  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  current  of  gas  containing 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  directed  affainst  the  surface 
of  a  card  or  other  substance  which  has  been  paint- 
ed over  with  white  lead  ground  up  with  water,  will 
immediately  discolour  it. 

A  patent  has  lately  been  obtained  for  purifying 
coal  gas  by  passing  it  through  strata  of  recently 
slacked  lime  in  a  nearly  dry  state.  With  regard  to 
the  actual  absorbent  powers  of  lime,  as  exposed  ta 
the  presence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  ffas,  no  accu- 
ratie  accounts  appear  to  have  been-  published ;  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  performance  can  equal  that 
effected  by  an  equal  quantity  of  lime  made  into 
cream,  and  differently  applied. 

Reservoirs  or  Gasometers  suitable  for  containing  the 
Gas. 

meter^"°"  ^^^  simplest  and  best  of  these  is  the  common 
gasometer,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic 
vessel  open  at  the  bottom,  and  suspended  over  wa- 
ter by  means  of  a  lever  or  pulleys,  with  chain  and 
counterbalance  weights;  a  machine  with  which  che- 
mists have  been  familiar  since  the  days  of  Lavoisier, 
with  whom  it  appears  to  have  originated,  and  who 
published  a  description  of  it  in  1789. 

Watt's  air-holder,  for  containing  inflammable  or 
other  airs  or  gases,  though  known  to  the  public  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  has  now  t^en  made 
the  subject  of  a  patent,  as  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  coal  gas  reservoir,  but/or  which  it  is  not 
at  all  suited,  however  appropriate  to  the  originally 
intended  purposes  of  containing  gases,  and  transport- 
ing them  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  h«s  been  proposed  to  diminish  the  size  of 
the  vessels  used  for  containing  gas,  by  forcing  it  in- 
to them  in  a  greatly  compressed  state;  but  unless 
the  gas-holders  for  this  purpose  are  made  enormously 
strong,  any  great  degree  of  compression  cannot  be 
attained  with  safety.  Small  portable  vessels,  con- 
taining gas  in  a  compressed  state,  have  been  used 
for  supplying  light ;  one  of  these  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1816  or  1817  {Qjuarterly 


Journal,  No.  I6);  and,  in  I8I9,  Mr  D.  Gordon  ob-  p^^^*^ 
tained  a  patent  for  a  similar  apparatus. 

A  variation  from  Lavoisier's  gasometer  has  lately 
been  used  in  some  gas-light  works,  in  which  the  pul- 
leys and  counterbalance  are  omitted,  and  the  invert* 
ed  vessel  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  guides  which 
allow  of  its  rising  or  falling,  as  the  gas  is  forced  in 
or  suffered  to  escape.  This  is  a  very  imperfect  ma- 
chine, as  subjecting  the  gas  to  a  varying  pressure, 
and  which  has,  therefore,  to  be  regulated,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.     Other  constructions  have  been 

{)roposed  and  employed,  also  subject  to  the  irregu- 
arity  just  mentioned. 

In  all  cases  where  a  steady  light  is  required,  it  it 
of  importance  that  the  supply  of  gas  be  uniform,  and 
therefore  requisite  that  the  pressure  or  force  with 
which  it  is  expelled  the  gasometer,  should  be  always 
precisely  the  same.  A  gasometer  on  the  construc- 
tion first  above  mentioned  is  represented  in  Plate 
LXXXIII.  fig.  1,  where  a  a  is  the  vessel  for  contain- 
ing  the  gas,  inverted  over  a  cistern  of  water  b  b ;  and 
suspended  from  the  pulleys  cc,  by  means  of  the  chain 
d,  and.  counterpoise  e ;  ff  are  tubes  for  bringing 
in  and  conveying  away  the  gas. 

The  gasometer,  like  any  other  body,  immersed  in 
water,  oif  course  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  equal 
to  that  of  the  water  which  it  displaces ;  and  it  haa 
therefore  the  less  power  to  expel  its  gaseous  contents 
the  deeper  it  is  immersed.  To  remedy  this  irregu- 
larity, additional  weights  are  added  from  time  to  time 
to  the  gasometer  as  it  descends,  and  removed  again  as 
it  rises ;  but  this  method,  though  at  present  in  prac« 
tice  in  some  places,  is  very  imperfect  and  trouble- 
some. 

By  making  the  chain  rf  of  a  proper  weight,  it  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  regulator  of  the 
pressure.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  the 
gasometer  weighs  1000  lbs.  and  loses  100  lbs.  of 
that  weight  when  immersed  in  the  water ;  and  that 
a  portion  of  the  chahi,  equal  in  length  to  the  height 
which  the  gasometer  rises,  shall  weigh  50  lbs.  and 
the  counterpoise  weigh  950  lbs. 


Then,  when  the  gasometer  is  immersed,  its  ef- 
fective weight  is 

To  which  must  be  added  the  portion  of  chain 
now  acting,  as  increasing  the  weight  (of  the 
gasometer). 

The  sum  corresponds  with  the  actual  weight  1 
of  the  counterpoise,  .  j 

Again,  let  the  gasometer  be  elevated  out  of 
the  water^  its  actual  and  effective  weight 
then  is  . 

To  balance  which  is  opposed  the  coun« 
terpoise. 

And  the  portion  of  chain  now  removed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  pulley  on  which 
the  counterpoise  is,  and  acting  with  it. 


/Ab 


900 


50 


960 


1000 


950 


50 


The  sum  corresponds  with  the  actual  weight  (      ^^ 
of  the  gasometer,  .  .  j-   1000 

This  method,  though  it  effects  the  purpose  of 
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Gas-Ligfati.  equalizing  the  action  of  the  gasometer  and  counter- 
'  poise  as  opposed  to  each  other^  is  less  complete  than 
the  followmg :  Let  the  counterpoise  (instead  of  be- 
ing formed  as  shown  at  t  in  the  %ure)  be  ajlowed  to 
descend  into  the  water^  and  consist  of  a  long  cylin- 
drical  or  prismatic  body  as  represented  by  the  dots 
gg^  having  the  area  of  its  horizontal  section  equal 
to  Uie  area  of  a  similar  section  of  the  plates,  or  sub* 
stance  of  which  the  gasometer  is  formed ;  •  and  let 
the  chain  (/  be  of  a  weight  equal  (length  for  length) 
to  a  column  of  water  of  equal  bulk  with  the  counter- 
poise. 


1000 
950 

1000 
950 


50 


For  instance,  let  the  gasometer,  as  before,  weigh, 

in  air, 
And,  in  water,  say, 

The  counterpoise  also  to  weigh,  in  air, 
And,  when  immersed,  like  the  gasometer, 
And,  a  portion  of  the  chain  equal  in  length  to 

the  apace  through  which  the  gasometer  rises 

or  falls,  weigh 
Then,  when  tlie  gasometer  is  immersed 

in  water  its  effective  weight  is         .         950 
To  which  must  be  added  the  chain  now 

assisting  it  as  weight,  •  50 

Sum,  corresponding  with  the  weight  of)  -^^^ 
the  counterpoise,  .  j 


Reversing  the  case,  let  the  gasometer  be  out 
of  water,  it  then  weighs  •  •         1000 

The  counterpoise  now  immersed,  its  effec- 
tive weight  is  .  •  950 
And  the  chain,  now  assisting  the  same,        50 

Gives  a  sum  of    1 000, 

corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  gasometer ;  and 
in  every  point  of  the  ascent  and  descent,  this  oppo- 
site equality  will  be  found  to  exist. 

It  will  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  gasome- 
ters counterpoised  in  the  ways  above  described,  can 
have  no  power  to  expel  their  contents ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious enough  that  the  counterpoise  may  be  lessened 
in  weight  so  as  to  cause  any  given  pressure  on  the 
gasometer,  but  without  affecting  the  equality  of  such 
pressure. 

Were  the  gases  made  use  of  for  illumination,  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  atmospheric  air,  the 
above  method  of  adjustment  would  be  perfect,  but 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  coal  gas  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  air  (being  only  about  two-thirds 
of  it  at  the  common  atmospheric  pressure),  a  com- 

Sensation  for  this  is  requisite.  The  gasometer,  when 
led  wkh  such  gas,  will,  of  course,  require  a  less 
weight  to  counterbalance  it  than  it  otherwise  would 
if  Sled  with  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  chain  must 
be  therefore  lessened  as  will  now  appear. 

Let  it  be  supposed  (in  consequence  of  the  le-  ^* 
vity  of  the  gas)  that  the  gasometer,  when  fill- 
ed, weighs,  m  effect,  only        ...  995 

Then  the  counterpoise  mast  actually  weigh  ^^ 
and  its  horizontal  section  must  be  lessened,  so  as  to 
displace,  of  water,  only  45  lbs* ;  and  the  portion  of 
chain  above  mentioned  must  weigh  only  45  lbs.    It 


will  then  be  found,  that,  as  in  the  former  case,  an  Gai-Lights. 
equilibrium   subsists   between   the  gasometer   and ' 
counterpoise. 

We  have  seen,  where  a  sufficient  depth  of  cistern 
was  not  obtainable,  a  form  of  gasometer,  represent- 
ed in  ^f^,  2,  adopted.  This  consists  of  two  parts,  de- 
tached from  each  other ;  the  inner  one,  a  a,  being  of 
itself  a  gasometer  of  the  common  construction,  but 
surrounded  with  a  channel,  h  6,  containing  water, 
and  which,  as  it  rises  up,  connects  with  the  outer 
part,  c  c,  and  carries  it  upwards  also  ;  the  two  form- 
ing together  one  gasometer.  In  like  manner,  more 
outer  parts  might  be  added,  but  the  thing  is  sufficient- 
ly complex,  as  shown ;  dd  are  pulleys,  with  weights 
just  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  outer  part,  c  c, 
but  not  to  elevate  it  without  the  assistance  of  the 
weight,  e.  Other  contrivances  have  been  proposed 
for  saving  of  room  on  somewhat  similar  plans,  but, 
like  the  above,  they  are  not  deserving  of  much  atten- 
tion, and  only  proper  to  be  resorted,  to  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Fig.  5  is  another  variety  of  gasometer,  which  ap- 
pears lately  to  have  got  into  use,  though  it  is  very 
imperfect,  or  rather  totally  deficient  in  die  essential 
property  of  giving  an  uniform  pressure  to  the  gas 
contained  within.  Having  no  counterpoise,  it  re* 
qalrpB  to  be  elevated  by  the  forcing  in  of  gas  under 
a  considerable  and  varying  pressure,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  regulator  or  governor  (described  hereafter) 
is  necessary  to  equalize  that  pressure  where  the  gas 
is  emitted  for  the  purposes  of  combustion.  The 
parts,  a  a,  bb,  /Ji  are  similar  to  those  of  fig.  1, 
but  instead  of  the  pulleys  and  counterpoise,  the  gasi* 
ometer  moves  vertically  upon  the  slides,  cc*  A  spe- 
cies of  counterpoise  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  gas- 
ometer, consisting  of  a  vessel,  z,  open  at  the  bottom, 
and  attached  by  its  top  to  that  of  the  gasometer ;  as 
the  gasometer  sinks,  the  air  in  this  vessel  becomes 
compressed  more  and  more,  and  exerts  itself  so  as 
to  act  as  a  counterweight  in  some  degree. 

Fig.  7  is  a  revolving,  or  partially  revolving,  gaso- 
meter, described  by  Mr  Clegg,  with  whom  the  con- 
trivance originated :  a  a  a,  a  cistern  nearly  filled 
with  water,  as  shown ;  b,  an  axle,  hollow  at  each  end, 
and  working  on  friction  sectors ;  d  d  d,  a  vessel  sup- 
ported by  arms  radiating  from  the  axle,  and  formed 
of  parts  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  closed  at  their 
ends,  and  also  closed  at  g,  except  where  the  entrance 
and  eyit  gas  pipes,  passing  from  g  to  the  hollow  axis, 
are  connected  (one  of  these  is  only  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  other  being  directly  behind  it) ;  the  end, 
A,  Is  open,  and  when  the  gasometer  is  filled  with  gas, 
it  is  just  immersed  in  the  water;  i,  a  pulley,  to 
which  is  attached  a  chain  and  weight,  Ic,  disposed 
as  represented.  The  whole  apparatus  is  construct* 
ed  so  as  to  be  in  equilibrium  in  any  position,  the 
framing  being  made  heavy  at  that  part  of  the 
circle  to  which  the  gas-holder  does  not  extend, 
so  as  to  counterbalance  the  matter  opposed  to  it. 
The  gas  enters  at  one  of  the  hollow  ends  of  the  axis, 
and  passes  through  one  of  the  tubes  g,  into  the  gas- 
ometer ;  and  it  is  discharged,  under  any  required 
pressure  (obtained  by  means  of  the  weight  k),  through 
the  other  tube  behind  g,  into  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  axis.    This  form  of  gasomc^r  is  somewhat 
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csa^'igbta.^  ezpeniive ;  but^  from  the  oircumatance  of  its  requlr- 
'  uig  a  sbaJlovr  water  oktera,  may  be  resorted  to  in 
some  cases  with  propriety. 

The  vertical  section  of  another  of  Mr  Cl^g^s  de- 
vices^ and  which  he  calls  a  Collapsing  Gasometer, 
is  shown  in  fig.  8.  The  «ides  close  together  like 
the  two  boards  of  a  book|  and  the  formation  and 
action  of  the  ends  cannot  be  better  described  than 
by  a  reference  to  the  opening  and  dosing  of  the 
foldinff  divisions  or  pockets  of  a  pocket-book.  The 
difficulty  of  making  such  a  length  of  joint  gas-> 
tight  wHl  be  found  no  small  objection  to  the  use 
of  this  gasometer;  and  the  single  advantage  it 
af^ars  to  possess  is  the  shallowness^  and  conse* 
quent  cheapness  of  the  cistern  a  a,  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  balance  .weights  6,  b,  act  upon  the  bent 
levers  c,d;  c,di  which  cross  each  other,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  with  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  gas  cause  the  same  to  expand  or  collapse 
as  required ;  imitating  (in  effect)  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  common  gasometer.  This  construction 
scarcely  admits  of  an  uniform  pressure  being  given 
to  the  gas  when  expelled^  and  diat  must,  therefore, 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  e  regulator  attached 
to  it. 

Gasometers  are  usually  made  of  sheet  iron  of  from 
two  to  three  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  with  internal 
frame  of  wood,  east  or  bar  iron.  When  constructed 
to  rise  and  fall  vertically,  as  in  figs.  1,  2,  5,  a  cylin- 
drical form  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  water  pits,  or 
cisterns  over  which  they  are  suKiended,  are  more 
easily  constructed  of  that  shape,  than  of  sqvare,  ob* 
long^  &c. 

Various  methods  of  suspending  gasometers  have 
been  adopted,  the  principal  end  in  view  being,  as 
above  stated,  to  eqiudize  the  pressure  as  much  as 
possible ;  and,  in  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  working  parts  of  the  machin- 
eiy  on  a  construction  the  least  liable  to  the  effects 
of  friction.  The  pivots,  or  axes  of  the  suspending 
pulleys,  are  usually  placed  on  friction  rollers  or  sec- 
tors, such  as  are  represented  in  figs.  S,  4, 7 ;  the  first 
of  ^hich  we  consider  as  the  most  perfect,  having 
seen  it  applied  to  gasometers  of  great  magnitude  with 
all  desirable  success;  there  being  no  other  friction 
than  that  occasioned  by  the  steel  edges  a  a,  which 
carry  the  whole,  and  work  upon  bolsters  of  the  same 
substance :  6  6  are  two  sectors,  having  the  curved 
parts  on  which  the  pivots  of  the  pulley  c  roll,  con- 
centric to  the  edges  a  a.  The  application  of  two  sets 
of  these  to  a  gasometer  is  shown  in  Plate  LXXXI V., 
where  the  counterweight  is  represented  as  working 
within  a  central  tube,  thereby  making  the  arrange- 
ment very  compact.  In  this  plate  are  also  shown 
weights  to  preserve  the  sectors  in  equilibrium,  and 
counteract  the  effect  ii^ich  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced when .  they  are  moved  from  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. 

Fig.  4,  Plate  LXXXIII.,  represents  the  axis  of  the 
pulley  c,  working  upon  friction  rollers  (a  a,  with  their 
support  6)  of  the  common  construction.  In  fig.  7,  the 
axis  of  the  gasometer  works  upon  a  sector  somewhat 
similar  to  fig.  3  reversed ;  but  this  form  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  axis  shall  be  kept  in  its  proper 
situation  by  means  of  a  double  or  forked  frame  as 


shown,  and  thereby  cauring  a  certain  degree  of  firic*OM-L^i& 
tion  from  which  fig.  S  is  exempt.  ^^^N-^^^ 

Tlie  manner  of  conveying  the  gas  into  and  out 
of  the  gasometer,  delineated  in  figs.  1»  S,  5,  is  the 
simplest  and  best  when  it  can  conveniently  be  prac- 
tised. It,  however,  sometimes  happens  that  access  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  pit  or  cistern  is  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  and  other  means  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
Swivel  or  flexible  jointed  tubes,  arranged  so  as  te 
rise  and  fall  with  the  gasometer,  though  they  an^ 
ewer  well  enough  on  a  small  scale,  are  with  difficulty 
made  of  large  capacity  so  as  to  have  little  frictioQ. 
We  have  seen  jointed  tubes  connected  by  means  of 
water-lutes  extensively  used,  and  which  answer  well 
the  intended  purpose;  one  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  6,  a  being  the  pipe  where  the  gas  is  introduced ; 
b  a  vertical  pipe  capable  of  a  small  angular  motion 
on  the  axis  or  support  c,  and  connected  with  a  by 
means  of  a  water-lute  joint ;  its  upper  end  is  also 
connected  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  one  end . 
of  the  pipe  d,  and  again  at  e,  another  moveable  wa- 
ter-joint i8j>laced;y*is  the  pipe  connecting  with  the 
top  of  the  gasometer;  g  a  regulating  radius  bar 
centered  to  a  bracket  attached  to  the  pipe  d,  and 
working  on  a  fixed  pivot  at  t.  The  gasometer  rising 
or  falling,  carries  y*  along  with  it,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus  a  motion  is  induced,  corresponding 
with  the  connection  of  the  different  parts. 

Having  more  or  less  minutely  described  difierent 
constructions  of  gasometers,  it  may  be  proper  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  such  contrivances  as  have  been 
introduced  to  render  uniform  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
issuing  from  such  as  do  not  possess  the  means  of  re- 
gulation within  themselves. 

Fig.  17.  Plate  LXXXI.  represents  one  of  these  go- The  Govern 
vemors,  consisting  of  a  crooked  tube  aaa  ih  with  a^'^'*^ 
conical  valve  seat  fixed  in  it  at  6 ;  c,  a  valve  fitting  the 
Beat  when  shut,  and  having  a  stem  carried  upwards 
and  connected  with  the  inverted  conical  vessel  d  di 
e  e,BD  exterior  vessel,  in  which  water  is  contained  to 
the  level  represented.  The  gas  enters  at  the  bottom 
tube,  and  passing  through  the  valve,  escapes  at  the 
other  horizontal  extremity  of  a,  and  at  the  same  time 
fills  the  upper  part  of  the  inverted  vessel  d  d,  and 
raises  it  more  or  less  according  to  the  pressure  and 
velocity  with  which  the  gas  enters;  tliereby  par- 
tially closing  the  valve  as  the  pressure  increases  or 
diminishes,  and  thus  regulating  the  quantity  of  gas 
discharged  through  the  machine. 

Fig.  18  is  another  regulator  or  governor,  not  dif^ 
fering  in  principle  from  the  former ;  the  gas  enters 
atWyb  is  the  valve  seat ;  c .  the  valve  with  stem 
connected  to  the.  inverted  vessel  (/,  Which  is  sua* 
pended  in  a  cistern  of  water  jT/;  and  moves  upon  a 
pivot  at  e.  The  action  of  this  apparatns  is  smiilar 
to  t^at  of  the  former  one,  and  of  the  two,  it  is  of 
a  construction  more  likely  to  answer  the  intended 
purpose. 

Regarding  the  distribiition  of  gas  tor  the  pur»  I>istzibiktkn 
poses  of  supplying  light  in  distant  and  diffiNreat  si*^^**' 
tuations,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made. 

The  pipes  or  tubes  for  this  purpose  are  best  when 
made  of  cast  iron  with  socket  joints,  and  put  to* 
gether  with  lead ;  and  for  smaller  sixes  than  what 
10 
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Gas-U^tSi  are  manufactured  of  cast-iron,  welded  or  brazed 
'  plate  iron  connected  by  screws^  maj  be  used.  Cop- 
per tobes  are  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  action 
of  the  gas  upon  that  metal  if  not  perfectly  purified ; 
those  of  block-tin,  lead,  and  some  mixed  metals,  an- 
swer Well  enough  when  made  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  external  injury. 

As  the  gas  always  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity 
of  aqueous  or  other  vapour,  it  is  requisite  to  lay  the 
pipes  SO;  that  this,  when  condensed,  can  be  collected 
and  drawn  off  froni  time  to  time.  A  small  declivity 
is,  therefore,  to  be  made  towards  one  or  more  points, 
where  cocks,  closed  vessels,  or  inverted  siphons,  are 
to  be  placed,  to  collect  and  take  off  the  water,  &c. 
accumulating.  For  stopping  off  the  gas  in  large 
pipes,  waterlute  valves  are  generally  used,  one  of 
which  is  represented  in  fig.  16,  wherein  a  is  the 
valve,  formed  like  an  inverted  cup,  with  rod  (working 
through  a  stuffing  box)  attached,  and  handle  above ; 
b,  an  annular  cavitv  containing  water,  into  which  the 
valve,  when  shut,  falls.  This  is  about  the  simplest, 
and  probably  the  best  form  of  valve,  and  though 
others  of  a  more  complex  nature  have  been  used, 
they  do  not  appear  better  adapted  for  the  required 
purposes. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  practice,  to  allow  half  a  cubic 
foot  of  coal  gas  per  hour  for  the  supply  of  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  a  mould  candle  of  six  to  the  pound, 
and  of  which  one  pound  will,  when  the  candles  are 
burnt  singly,  last  40  hours.  If  the  gas,  however,  is 
properly  prepared,  and  burnt  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  require 
above  one-third  of  a  cubic  foot  to  produce  such 
light,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  But,  taking  the 
common  allowance,  the  sizes  of  pipes  necessary  for 
transmitting  gas  to  supply  various  quantities  of  light, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  of  from 
five-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  making 
very  ample  allowance  for  friction,  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 


Diameter  of  Pipes  in  Inches. 

J 

1 

5 
4 
5 
6 
8 
10 


Number  of  Candles*  Light 
to  be  supplied. 

•      ,  20 

100 

240 

450 
1,000 
2,000 
3,400 
5,000 
9,000 
14,000 


It  frequently  happens,  where  gas-lights  are  used^ 
that  the  times  and  periods  of  burning  Uiem  are  very 
irr^ular ;  thereby  rendering  the  quantity  of  gas 
consumed  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  subjecting  both 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  and  the  consumer  to 
the  liability  of  not  being  fairly  dealt  with  by  one 
another.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  generally  to  as- 
ctrtain  the  quantity  of  gas  manufactured,  different 
modes  of  .measuring  it  have  been  proposed.  Gaso* 
metersi  suited  in  size  for  each  c(}nsumer,  and  filled 
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from  time  to  time  with  gas  from  proper  feedipg  Gas-Lights 
pipes,  though  they  would  answer  the  intended  pur-  ^*^v**-^ 
pose,  are  objectionable  oh  the  score  of  expence,  and 
the  room  they  would  occupy,  and  the  trouble,  which 
would  be  considerable,  of  attending  them;  and 
though  it  is  by  no  means  impracticable  to  construct 
such,  with  a  self-acting  apparatus  attached,  for  filU 
ing  it,  and  registering  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted, 
yet  the  cost  would,  in  most  cases,  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

A  self-registering  gas  meter,  of  a  cheap,  efficient,  Gas  Meter, 
and  generally  applicable  construction,  would  be  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  manufacturers 
of  gas.  In  the  Repertory  of  AHs  for  February  1817 
is  described  an  exceeding  complex  apparatus  for 
this  purpose ;  which,  as  it  has  been  abandoned  in 
practice  by  Mr  Clegg,  the  patentee,  need  not  be 
explained  here.  A  much  simpler  and  better  ma* 
chine  for  this  purpose  is  described  in  a  late  work 
(Peckston  on  Gas-Lighiins),  and  of  which  sections 
are  given  in  Plate  LXXXll.  fig.  12,  where  c  c  re* 
presents  the  outside  casing,  in  form  of  a  flat  cylin* 
drical  drum,  having  a  bent  tube,  a,  inserted  at  its 
centre,  for  admitting  the  gas,  and  a  branch,  6,  for 
couveying  it  away ;  g  g,  are  two  pivots,  one  sup- 
ported from  the  tube  a,  and  the  other  from  an  ex* 
ternal  water-tight  cup,  projecting  from  the  outside 
casing,  and  in  which  is  contained  a  toothed  wheel, 
h,  fixed  npon  the  pivot,  and  connected  with  a  train 
of  wheel- work  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  to  register 
its  revolutions.  The  pivots  are  fixed  to  and  support 
a  cylindrical  drum-shaped  vessel,  ddd^  having  open- 
ings, e  eee;  internal  partitions, 5/,  ef,  ef,  ef;  and  centre 
f^^^f/Jfy  all  of  which  will  be  understood  best  by 
inspection  of  the  figure.  The  machine  is  filled  with 
water  (poured  in  at  A)  up  to  the  level  of  i ;  and  gas 
being  admitted  under  a  small  pressure  at  a,  it  enters 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  piece,  and  forces 
its  way  through  such  of  the  openings,y^  as  are  firon 
time  to  time  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and,  by 
its  action  upon  the  partition  nearest  in  contact  with 
the  water  (to  the  right  hand  of  that  figure  in  which 
all  the  partitions  and  openings  are  shown),  a  rotatory 
motion  is  produced;  the  gas  from  the  opposite 
chamber  being  at  the  same  time  expelled  by  one  of 
the  openings,  e,  and  escaping  at  6,  as  before*men« 
tioned. 

The  quantity  of  gas  discharged  by  this  machine 
in  any  given  time,  depends  not  only  upon  its  internal 
dimensions,  and  number  of  revolutions  made,  but  alsa 
upon  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  within  it ; 
and,  as  such  discharge  of  gas  will  be  greater  or  Ie8j>, 
as  the  quantity  of  water  is  less  or  more,  attention  to 
its  being  kept  at  a  proper  level  is  of  the  first' conse* 
quence  to  the  due  action  of  the  meter;  and  for  this 
reason,  means  must  be  employed  to  insure  a  supply 
of  water,  and  a  suitable  outlet  provided,  to  prevent 
its  accumulating  in  an  undue  quantity. 

For  the  combustion  of  gas,  burners,  of  many  dif-  Burners, 
ferent  descriptions,  have  been  used,  and  the  gas  made 
to  issue  through  apertures  of  almost  every  variety. 
Experience,  however,  has  proved,  that  small  circu* 
lar  holes,  of  from  one-fortieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  an 
inch  diameter,  ,are  most  advantageous ;  and  these 
3  M 
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Gu^L^tt.  are  dispoied  in  varioiis  figures,  so  as  to  form  lights 
^  of  one  or  more  jets^  and  in  circles  to  resemble  the 
burners  of  the  argand  lamp. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  construct 
burners  so  as  to  allow  the  atmospheric  air  to  come 
freely  in  contact  with  the  flame ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose^ when  a  single  jet  or  light  is  wanted,  the  perfo* 
ration  may  be  made  at  the  point  of  a  small  cone,  as 
at  a,  fig.  9 ;  and,  for  additional  lights,  other  aper- 
tUTcs,  b  bf  are  added  near  its  base ;  such,  having 
three  flames  or  jets',  as  represented,  have  been  named 
cockspur  lights.  Fig.  10  is  a  bat-wing  burner, 
where  the  flame  issues  from  a  narrow  slit  cut  across 
its  Vop, 

When  lights  are  required  equal  in  intensity  to 
four  or  more  capdles,  the  arrangement  of  the  holes  in 
a  circle,  with  a  central  opening  to  admit  atmosphe* 
ric  air,  and  with  exterior  cylindrical  glass,  as  in  the 
argand  Jamp,  is  to  be  preferred;  and  burners  giving 
the  light  of  10,  15,  20,  or  a  greater  number  of 
candles,  may  be  advantageously  used  on  this  con- 
struction, varying  the  diameter  of  the  luminous  ring 
according  to  the  number  of  apertures  required.  Fig. 
11  is  a  ^1-sized  representation  of  a  burner  with  12 
boles,  c  c,  hsving  an  air  tube,  d,  in  the  centre  of  half- 
inch  diameter ;  a,  the  branch  Uirough  which  the  gas 
is  admitted  into  Uie  cylindrical  cavity,  b  6,  in  which 
it  circulates  during  its  passage  to  the  orifices  c  c; 
this  burner  may,  with  propriety,  be  used  to  give 
the  light  of  six  or  eight  candles.  Much  smaller  ones, 
where  the  air-tube,  d,  is  less  than  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inchj  do  not  answer  well;  as  the  atmosphe- 
ric air  is  apt  not  to  circulate  through  them,  and 
the  flame  unites,  in  consequence,  into  one  smoky 
mass. 

Count  Rumford  (Essay  XVI.)  details  a  number  of 
experiments  on  the  comparative  economy  of  diflerent 
sized  flames,  produced  from  various  burners  applied 
to  an  argand  oil  lamp,  and  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  certain  varying  proportion  betwixt  the 
diameter  of  each  burner,  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
and  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed ;  the  consumption 
of  oil  being  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  light  ob« 
tained  when  the  flame  was  small,  and  gradually  les- 
sened as  the  light  was  enlarged,  until  it  began  to 
smoke^  when  the  proportioqal  consumption  of  oil 
i^ain  mcreased.  With  an  argand  burner  of  about 
^ths  inch  diameter  at  the  middle  of  the  flame,  he 
tned  the  proportional  consumption  of  oil  when  the 
light  was  regulated,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a 
successive  number  of  candles,  of  from  1  to  10 ;  the 
result^  in  grams  of  oU,  which  cave  an  equal  and  cor* 
responding  quantity  of  light  tor  one  hour,  are  given 
in  the  following  table^  and  the  quantity  necessary  t& 
supplv  the  light  of  one  eandk  in  each  case  b  also 


Candle8(waz,6of 

Grains  of  OU  Mr 

which  aie  equal  to  hour  consumed,  to 

4  of  those  men- 

pvc light  equal  tok;aiBsorOil  cqwHl 

tioned  in  iiTM>AeT 

to  one  Candle. 

part  of  this  artide).  munber  of  Caadlci. 

1 

246 

246.0 

2 

SOO 

150.0 

3 

329 

109.6 

4 

390 

97^ 

5 

437 

87.4 

6 

476 

79.S 

7 

507 

72.5 

8 

556 

69.5 

9 

603 

67.0 

10 

722 

72.2 

Gfli-LigMr 


From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  lamp  here 
used  burned  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  made 
to  give  a  light  equal  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  wax  can- 
dles ;  and  from  other  experiments  of  the  like  nature, 
the  proportions  above  hinted  at  may  be  taken  as  foU 
lows: 

An  oil  argand  burner  one-third  mch 
diameter,  is  most  advantageously 
employed  when  giving  a  light  equal 
to  about        ....        3  wax  candles. 

One  11 -20th  inch  diameter^  about     5        Do* 

One  7-  10th  (being  that  above  parti- 
cularized)^ about        .         .  9        Do. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  something  similar  to  the 
above  wouM  occur  with  regard  to  the  combustion  of 
gas,  and  this  we  have  seen  fully  established  by  expe- 
riments made  in  1807  and  later  years,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  Count  Rumford  had  done. 

An  argand  gas  burner,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  diameter,  when  regulated  so  as  to  give  light 
equal  to  one  mould  canme  of  six  to  the  pound,  con* 
sumed 


CubiefeetofGai, 

Cubic  feet  per  Candle, 

per  hour             1.43 

being            1,43 

"tiX"}  '•»« 

0.49 

6     do.             2.40 

0.40 

8      do.             2.95 

0.37 

10     do.             S.10 

0.31 

In  other  experiments  the  consumption  did  not  ex- 
ceed on^fourth  of  a  cubic  foot  per  hour  for  each 
candle,  when  the  flames  were  as  large  as  the  bumeta 
would  admit  of  without  producing  smoke. 

General  Arrangement  qfm  Gas  ApparaUu. 

As  the  general  plan  of  f^lightrng  establjahments  Gc&cnl  ai^ 
wiH  be  meted  by  local  orcumstanoes  whidi  c*n>M>t2^S^^ 
bere.be  considered,  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  ^  *****" 
the  diftrent  parts  is  a  subject  on  which  much  cannot 
be  said.  Plate  LXXXIV.  exhibits  a  pkm  and  elevation 
which,  where  the  situation  will  admit,  will  be  feuiff 
as  convenient  as  anv.    The  retorts,  h  b,  are  placed 
round  a  conical  ehiosney,,  a  a,  into  which  all  their 
Hues  enter,  and  in  its  lower  part  the*  ashes  and  cin* 
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Gas-Ughtt.^  ders  are  coUecled  from  the  different  fire«>  and  taken 
-^  ir  ^v/  0^  fi-Qin  tim^  iQ  time  by  an  entrance  from  the  ciiw 
cular  tunnel,  yf,      Thia  tunnel  is  furnished  with 
.    apertures  above,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
retcHTtSj  and  through  which  the  coke  is  sufiered  to 
descend  when  disdiarged.    The  retorts  are  covered 
with  a  conical  roof,  under  which  are  a  number  of 
small  openings  to  take  off  any  dust,  smoke,  &c.  which 
arises ;  exterior  to  this  roof  (which  covers  the  part 
c,  where  the  retorts  are  charged  and  discharged)  is 
another  over  e,  less  elevated,  leaving  a  circular  space 
dt  to  admit  light ;  under  this  may  be  deposited  coals, 
«rc. 
«      The  gas  and  other  products  of  distillation  are  con- 
veyed, by  means  of  the  pipe  g,  into  the  tar  reservoir 
p  p ;  over  which  the  condenser  h,  and  purifier  i  f, 
are  placed,  and  from  this  last  the  gas  passes  by  the 
pipe  ky  to  the  gasometers  m  m,  through  the  tubes  1 1 
(in  the  manner  represented  in  Plate  LXXXIIL  fig. 
6),  and  from  these  again  at  n,  for  distribution  and 
combustion  when  required. 
'         The  apparatus  here  delineated  (on  a  scale  of  20  feet 
to  the  inch)  contains  twenty-one  retorts  of  the  di- 
mensions shown  in  Plate  LXXXII.  fig.  8  ;  two  gaso- 
meters are  represented  together  capable  of  contain- 
ing 50,000  cubic  feet  of  ^as ;  and  m  case  of  repairs, 
&c.  being  wanted,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  more 
convenient  to  have,  instead  of  one  gasometer  of  the 
full  capacity  Tequired,  two  or  more  of  a  lesser  size 
connected  with  the  apparatus;  and  it  may  frequently 
happen  that  these  can  be  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  particularly  in  lighting  a  town  of  any 
considerable  magnitude,  where  such  distribution  will 
be  attended  with  the  advantages  of  more  perfectly 
equalizing  the  pressure^on  the  gas,  and  of  lessening 
materially  the  size  of  the  mains  necessary  for  convey- 
ance, as^these  distant  gasometers  can  be  filled  during 
the  period  when  light  is  not  required,  and  the  feed- 
ing mains  answer  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  gas 
partly  back  again  for  combustion. 

Preparation  of  OU-Gas. 

oa-Gas.  ^  In  Nicholson's  Journal  for  1805,  Dr  Henry  has 
given  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  gases  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil  and  other 
substances;  but  no  apparatus  for  conveniently  effect- 
ing the  decomposition  of  oil  on  a  large  scale  iqppears 
to  have  been  constructed  for  many  years  afterwards. 
In  1 8 1 5  Mr  John  Taylor  obtained  a  patent  for  a  mode 
of  producing  gas  from  bones  and  other  animal  mat- 
ters; and  the  principle  of  action  of  the  oil-gas  ma- 
chines,  now  manufactured  by  him,  will  be  under- 
stood from  fig,  9,  Plate  LXXXIIL :  a  a  a  is  a 
metallic  or  other  tube  placed  in  a  furnace  capable 
keeping  it  red  hot;  6,  the  fire  place;  c,  a  small  close 
box  or  cistern  containing  oil ;  e,  a  pipe  leading  from 
this  box  to  one  end  of  the  tube  a,  and  having  a  re- 
gulating cock  thereon ;  /,  another  pipe  joining  the 
opposite  end  of  the  fire-tube,  and  also  joining  the 
oil-cistern  at  its  upper  side ;  g,  a  pipe  to  convey  a- 
vray  the  gas  when  formed,  and  d,  another  pipe  with 
funnel  attached  for  admitting  a  supply  of  oil  from 
time  to  time. 


The  fire^tube  being  heated  to  a  moderate  redGAs^Ughta 
heat,  oil  is  admitted  by  means  of  the  cock,  e,  and  in  "'^^^^^ 
its  passage  through  the  heated  tube  is  decomposed, 
or  partidly  so,  and  makes  its  escape  by  the  pip^y^ 
back  again  into  the  oil-cistern  in  a  gaseous,  or  va- 
porous state,  where  such  particles  of  the  oil,  as  have 
merely  been  volatilized,  are  again,  condensed,  and 
the  permanent  gas  passes  forward  tlirough  the  pipe, 
g,  to  a  gasometer,  or  otherwise  as  required. 

To  render  this  apparatus  more  complete  and  con- 
venient, the  ingenious  patentee  has  arranged  it,  for 
general  use,  nearly  in  the  manner  and  form  represent- 
ed in  figs.  10,  11,  12,  which  are  different  views  of 
the  same  thing;  the  fire-tube  here  is  bent  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  U,  as  shown aia  aaa;  by  the  grate ; 
the  oil  is  admitted  at  one  extremity  by  the  pipe,  e  e 
(having  a  regulating  cock  upon  it),  from  the  oil  cis« 
tern,  c,  and  the  gas  taken  off  from  the  other  by  the 
p]pe,y/,  as  in  fig.  9,  above  described. 

The  vessel,  c,  has  a  funnel,  d,  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  oil  when  required.  The 
pipe^  J>  which  conveys  away  the  gas  (and  any  va- 
pour which  may  be  formed  from  the  admission  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  oil  than  can  be  decomposed  in 
its  passage  through  the  fire- tube),  is  connected  to  a 
close  vessel,  A,  which  is  surrounded  with  water  con* 
tained  in  a  cistern,  i  i\  and  this  cistern  also  contains 
a  spiral-tube,  or  worm,  k  A,  the  lower  end  of  it  con- 
necting with  the  vessel,  A,  and  its  upper  end  with  a 
desoeniling  pipe,  /.  The  vessel,  A,  and  worm,  k,  be* 
ing  immersed  in  cold  water,  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  condensing  any  oil  that  may  arise  in  a  mere- 
ly volatilized  state ;  and  this  oil  bemg  collected  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  allowed  to  descend 
a^ain  into  the  cistern,  c,  by  a  tube  connected  there- 
with. 

The  gas,  though  now  separated  from  the  vapour 
in  a  great  degree,  is,  in  order  to  render  it  more  per* 
fectly  pure,  conveyed  by  the  pipe,  /,>bove  mentiott- 
ed,  into  an  air-tight  chest,  m  m,  in  which  water  is 
contained  up  to  the  level  represented ;  n  is  an  in- 
clined partition  fixed  across  the  chest,  having  diago* 
nal  ribs  attached  to  its  under  side,  so  that  when  gas 
is  forced  in  beneath  it  through  the  pipe,  /,  it  curcu- 
lates  underneath  the  partition  in  a  zig-zag  direction, 
gradually  ascending  till  it  escapes  at  the  upper  end, 
and  rising  through  the  water,  is  taken  off  at  ^,  to  a 
gasometer  (such  as  haa  been  already  described)  for 
use. 

In  order  to  bcrease  the  effect  of  the  fire-tubes, 
they  are  loosely  filled  with  di&rent  substances,  the 
better  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  oil.  Pieces 
of  brick,  or  coke,  answer  this  purpose ;  and  as  these 
require  to  be  taken  out  and  renewed  from  time  to 
time^  there  are,  at  q  q,  two  openings,  with  air-tight 
covers,  for  allowing  this  to  be  effected,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  tubes  can  also  be  cleaned  by 
scraping  out  such  carbonaceous  matter  as^  adheres 
to  their  inner  parts :  pppaxe stoppers^  also  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  pipes,  e  and^  to  be  cleaned 
m  the  like  manner.  Such  an  apparatus  as  is  here  re- 
presented (to  a  scale  of  one-third  of  an  inch  to  tlie 
foot)  will  yield  100  to  ISO  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour. 
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Illuminating  P<mers  of  Coal  and  Oil^Gases. 


Compantire  To  compare  the  expence  of  oil-gas  with  that  ob« 
iUomtitttuig  tained  from  coaI>  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
1^1"^  ^  illuminating  powers  of  equal  bulks  is  necessary.  It  is 
Oil-Giues.  stated  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  &c.  No.  XIV.), 
that  one  cubic  foot  of  oil-gas  will  yield  as  much  light 
'as  four  of  coal-gas ;  but,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
article,  that  the  proportion  is  only  five  to  nine.  Mr 
Brande  {Annals  of  Philosophy^  December  1819)  gives 
one  to  two  as  the  proportional  value  of  the  two 
gases :  our  own  experiments  give  seven  to  thirteen. 
Much  discrepancy  may  arise  from  the  way  in  which 
such  experiments  are  conducted :  an  argand  burner, 
which  will,  when  burning  coal-gas,  give,  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  a  light  equal  to  any  number  of 
candles,  should,  when  used  with  oil-gas,  be  adjusted 
to  emit  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  light,  in 
order  to  bum  that  gas  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner. There  is  always  a  portion  of  blue  or  dark  co« 
loured  flame  adjoining  the  burner ;  and  to  make  the 
comparison  fair,  this  ought  to  bear  an  equal  propor- 
tion to  the  white  flame  in  both  cases ;  and  though 
some  attention  was  paid  to  this  circumstance  in  mak« 
ing  our  experiments,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  the  result  would  have  been  somewhat 
more  favourable  to  the  oil-gas,  had  the  proportions 
of  white  and  blue  flame  been  more  accurately  ad* 
hered  to ;  and  we  therefore  incline  to  consider  Mr 
Brando's  numbers  of  one  to  two  as  the  most  cor- 
rect. 

The  volume  of  gas  which  a  given  quantity  of 
whale-oil  yields  has  been  variously  stated,  at  from 
80  to  110  cubic  feet  per  gallon,  and  the  quality  of 
the  oil,  and  mode  of  aistiiration,  may  partly  account 
for  the  diflerence.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain more  than  95  to  98  ;  but  as  some  waste  took 
place,  in  the  portion  which  was  volatilized  not  being 
wholly  condensed  and  collected,  it  is  probable  that 
100  may  be  taken  as  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which 
one  wine  gallon  of  good  whale-oil  will  produce. 

Gas  from  Coal  Tar. 
Gas  from  ^  Attempts  have  been  made  to  decompose  coal  tar 
Coal  Tar.  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  obtain  the  gaseous  products ;  and  this  may 
be  effected  without  much  difficulty,  by  an  apparatus 
nearly  similar  to  that  used  for  decomposing  oil,  and 
by  other  means.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made,  that  the  gas  pro- 
duced is  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  illumination ; 
probably  from  a  great  quantity  of  pure  Hydrogen 
being  mixed  with  the  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  form- 
ed ;  or,  if  Mr  Brande's  theory  of  the  non- existence 
of  the  latter  gas  be  correct  {Annals  of  Philosophy^ 
December  1819)|  because  the  defiant  gas  occurs 
in  extremely  minute  quantities,  compared  with  the 
quantity  generated  during  the  distillation  of  coah 
Explosions  When  atmospheric  air  is  mixed  with  about  one- 
andjUd-  eighth  pari  of  its  bulk  of  coal  gas,  and  set  on  fire, 
'"'*  it  explodes ;  and,  if  in  a  confined  situation,  may  do 

serious  mischief.  Accidents  have  occurred  from 
these  explosions,  which  originate  in  ignorance,  mis- 
chief, or  carelessness.  The  offensive  odour  emitted 
both  by  oil  and  coal  gases  unbumt,  is  a  very  suffi- 


dents. 


cient  warning  of  their  escape;  and  the  propriety  of  Ga*-!-^^ 
having  every  part  of  a  gas  apparatus  perfectly  tight,  ^"^^^^ 
and  free  from  leaks,  is  a  matter  of  importance,  not 
only  as  regarding  safety  and  the  prevention  of  this 
nuisance,  but  also  the  actual  waste  and  loss  of  a  va* 
luable  commodity.  A  leak  from  a  hole  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  diameter  would,  under  the.  usual  pres* 
sure,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  waste  coal  gas  to 
the  value  of  L.  10  and  upwards ;  and,  supposing  it 
to  be  emitting  gas  into  a  chamber  of  ten  feet  cube, 
it  would  require  from  two  to  three  days  to  render 
the  air  of  it  explosive,  and  this  only  on  the  supposi* 
tion  that  the  apartment  was  nearly  air-tight.  Any 
ordinary  escape  of  gas  into  a  room,  having  a  door, 
window,  and  fire-place,  where  a  circulation  of  air  is 
constantly  going  on,  could  never  cause  an  explosion, 
though  explosions  have  occurred,  from  its  getting,  in 
the  first  instance,  into  confined  adjoining  places,  as 
closets,  cup-boards,  arched  vaults,  or  the  like.  la 
these  situations,  when  the  smell  of  gas  is  perceived, 
ventilation  should  be  resorted  to,  by  opening  the 
doors,  &c.  and  lights  should  be  kept  away  from  them, 
until  the  smell  ceases  to  be  offensive. 

Economy  ofGas^Ligkis. 

We  now  come  to.treat  of  the  expence  of  light  ob-  Eoodobdj  of 
tained  from  coal  and  oil  gases,  and  their  comparative  GM-Lisht<- 
cost,  compared  with  that  from  oil  and  tallow,  as 
commonly  consumed  in  lamps  and  candles.  The 
fluctuations  of  price  to  which  these  commodities 
are  liable,  and  the  varying  expence  in  different 
places  of  buildings,  and  other  things  required  in 
forming  a  gas-work,  must,  of  course,  render  any 
statement  of  comparison  that  can  be  given  inappli- 
cable to  the  forming  of  any  other  than  a  very  general 
result. 

The  expence  of  such  an  apparatus,  as  is  represent- 
ed in  Plate  LXXXIV.  may  be  taken  as  follows : 

Twenty-one  retorts,  with  all  their  appendages,  tar- 
vault,  condensing  and  purifying  apparatus,  and 
buildings,  belonging  to  the  same,  L.  5,500 

Two  gasometers,  with  their  cisterns,  and 

all  apparatus,  and  buildings,        -        «        5,S00 

The  cost  of  the  main  pipes,  with  their  stop- 
valves,  water-receivers,  &c.  for  distribut- 
ing the  gas,  must  depend  entirely  upon 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  consider- 
ed here.  In  lighting  towns,  the  amount 
has,  in  some  cases,  equalled,  or  some- 
what exceeded  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus.    Say  then,  •  -        10,300 


Total  expence^ 


L.  21,000 


This  apparatus  will  be  capable  of  supplying  about 
50,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily,  using  sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  the  retorts ;  the  remainder  being  kept 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  accidents  to  the  others  from 
cracks,  burning,  of  wearing  out.  And  though  such 
a  consumption  of  gas  should  be  necessary  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  yet  it  Will  be  found,  that,  upon  an 
average  for  the  year,  a  daily  supply  of  about  half 
the  quantity  will  suffice  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
a 
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Gas-Ughts.  generallj  consumed  in  lighting  towns.    This  app8< 
/  ratuB  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  capable  of 
giving  25,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  each  day  in  the  year. 

To  procure  this  quantity,  48  cwt.  of  cannel  or  coal 
fitted  for  the  purpose  will  be  required,  and  which, 

in  the  coal  districts^  may  be  calculated  at  20s. 
per  ton,  giving  for  the  annual  charge  abotd  L.  880 

Common  coal  for  fuel,  say  half  the  weight 

of  the  above,  and  at  half  the  price,        •  220 

Lime  and  water  for  purifying  the  gas,        •  270 

Management^  wages,  and  sundry  charges,  '  1,090< 

Annual  renewal  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  re- 

torU,                -                -                -  230 

Two  and  a  half  ;7er  cent,  on  the  amount  of 

main  pipes,  &c                •               -  260 

Ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus  to  cover  repairs 

and  ordbary  wear  and  tear,             •  1>070 

Annual  expenditure,         L.  4^020 

Which  amounts  to  L.ll  per  dfkj  as  the  cost  of 
25,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  about  Ss.  lOd.  for  the 
cost  of  each  1000  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  interest  on 
capital ;  with  that  added,  it  will  amount  to  lis.  2d., 
and  as  20  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  give  the  same  light 
that  1  lb.  of  tallow  does,  the  cost  of  it  will  be 


(lls.2d*x20\     ^,,  ,       . 
—^35^— ^=:2|d.  barely. 

An  apparatus  capable  of  supplying  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  light  by  moans  of  oil  ^as,  would  in  point  of 
ezpence  amount  to  nearly  as  follows : 

Retorts  with  all  their  apparatus,  condensing 
and  washing  vessels,  and  buildings  for  the 
same,  •  •  *  L.  8,700 

GasometerSjt  &c.  of  half  the  capacity  of  the 

former,  .  .  •  8,500 

Main  pipes,  &c.  the  length  supposed  the 
same  as  before,  but  the  capacity  reduced 
one  half,  .  •  7>700 


Total, 


L.  14,900 


The  quantity  of  gas  daily  consumed  will^  average 
12,500  cubic  feet,  or  half  the  bulk  which  could  be 
required  of  coal  gas. 

To  produce  this>  125  gallons  of  oil  are  ne-^ 
cessary,  and' valuing  the  same  at  L«  82  per 
ttm,  the  annual  charge  will  be  about         L.  5,780 

Common  coal  for  fuel,  and  water,            -  220 

Management,  wages,  and  sundry  charges,  820 

Annual  renewal  of  retorts,            ..            ..  100 

2  j  j9er  cfn/.  on  main  pipes,  &c.          •        •  190 

10  per  cent,  on  the  other  parts^            •  720 

Annual  expenditure,      L.  7|880 

Or  about  4jd..for  a  light^equal  to  what  1  lb.. of  tal* 
low  would  give ;  and  if  interest  on  capital  is  includ- 
ed, it  will  amount  to  about  4{d.  being,  compared 
with  the  cost  of  coal  gas-light,  nearly  as  ten  to  six. 


In  the  above  calculation  for  the  expence  of  coal  gas,  Gu-Vighta, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  coke,  tar,  oils,  and  am*  '  ' 

monia  produced.     The  value  of  the  coke  depends 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal  employed ;  that 
obtained  from  such  as  the  Newcastle  coal  answers 
well  for  house  fires,^  drying  kilns,  stoves,  &c. ;  but  the 
Cannel  coal,  which  is  used  for  making  gas  to  a  great 
extent  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gives  a  very 
inferior  coke,  of  frequently  not  more  than  l-5th  to 
l-6th  the  value  of  the   coal  which  produced  it.    The 
tar,  when  boiled   and    mixed  with  drying  oil  and 
other  substances,  forms  a  paint  which  may  be  used 
for  common  purposes ;  it  may  also  be  converted  into 
pitch,  and  by  burning  it  in  close  vessels,  a  species 
of  lamp*black  is  produced.    On  the  whole,  this  and 
the  other  liquid  products  have,  however,  not  been 
considered  as  of  much  value,  and  the  getting  rid  of 
them  and  of  the  refuse  lime,  which  has  been  used  in 
purifying  the  gas,  is  often  attended  with  an  expence 
which  their  own  value,  and  that  of  the  charcoal,  will 
not  more  than  compensate. 

Though  the  expence  of  lighting  by  gas  from  oil 
appears,  on  a  large  scale,  not  to  be  much  less  than 
double  that  of  coal  gas,  the  same  great  dispropor* 
tiQU  will  not  altogether  Jiold  for  very  limited  quan- 
tities of  light,  where  the  charge  for  an  attendant 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  current  expenditure. 
A  coal  gas  apparatus,  however  sm^l,  will,  when  in 
work,  require  the  almost  constant  attendance  of  a 
person  to  manage  the  fire,  to  charge  and  discharge 
the  retort,  to  renew  the  lime  or  other  substance 
used  for  purification,  and  to  remove  that  which  has- 
done  its  office,  also  to  empty  the  tar  reservoir,  &c» 
In  the  other  apparatus,  when  the  oil  reservoir  is^ 
filled  and  once  set  to  work,  it  requires  no  otlier  at* 
tendance  for  a  number  of  hours,  than  the  keeping: 
of  the  fire  in  order;  and  the  production  of  gas  can 
be  continued  at  pleasure,  or  stopped  by  the  mere 
turning  of  a  cock,  and  the  nuisances  accompanying 
the  formation  and  removal  of  tar,  amknoniacal  liquor, 
and  lime  refuse,  are  entirely  avoided. 

An  argand  oil  lamp  with  a  burner  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  diameter,  we  have  found  to  consume  406 
grains  of  the  best  spermaceti*  oil  in  one  hour,,  when 
giving  the  Ught  of  8|  candles  of  the  size  above  spe- 
cified. Five  thousand  grains  of  oil  will,  therefore, 
give  the  same  quantity  of  light  that  1  lb.  of  tallow 
does,  and  valuing  it  at  5s.  6d.  per  gallon,  the  cost 
will  be,  with  an  allowance  for  wicks  and  trouble  of 
trimming,  about  6}d. 

The  comparative  expence  of  light  from  the  differ- 
ent substances  mentioned  below  wilLthen  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  $.  d.. 
Valuing  the  quantity  which  hlb(.  of  tailow 

gives  in  candles  at  .  ..  10 

An  equal  quantity  of-  light  firom  spermaceti' 

oil  consumed  in  an  argand  lamp  will  be  0  6^ 

A  ditto  ditto  from  whale  oil  gaS,.           •  0  4| 

A  ditto  ditto  from  coal  gas,.         ..         •  0  2f 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  been  able 
to  give  a  comparative  table  of  the  actual  charges 
made  for  supplying  gas-lights  in  some.of  the  prfn- 
cipal  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  unlesa  some  stand*- 
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^Gas-Ligbts  ard  size  of  the  Inirner  or  buniers  employed  .was 
li  .  fixed,  any  thing  of  this  kind  would  be  nearly 
**^*"' ,  impracticable.  In  some  plaoes  the  Argand  burners 
used  are  of  three  or  four  different  sorts,  and  named 
No.  Ij  No.  2,  &c.  the  smallest  being  distinguished 
by  the  least  number ;  the  reTcrse  occurs  in  other 
places,  where  the  highest  number  is  used  to  desig- 


GEN. 

Bate  the  least.    The  number  and  sise  of  the  per-  Gas.! 
forations  vary  considerably;  as  likewise  doea  the  g^^J^^^- 
length  to  which  the  flames  are  allowed  to  be  burnt  ;v  ^^^'^'^^^ 
and  variations  also  take  place  from  time  to  time  in 
some  towns  lighted  by  gas,  which  circumstance  alooe 
would  render  any  attempt  at  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  charged  of  doubtful  utiUty«  (f.y.f.) 


GENOVESI   (Anthony),   an   eminent    Italian 
Writer,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  November  1712^  at 
Castiglione,  near  Salerno,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  showed  an  uncommon 
'  capacity ;  but  afler  receiving  such  education  as  his 
native  village  could  afford,  his  father  obliged  him 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  scholastic  theology, 
with  a  view  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.    In  a 
short  ^ime  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  proficient  in 
dialectics;  but  having  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
young  wom^n,  he  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  to 
her  all  his  professional  prospects,  when  his  father, 
who  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance, 
removed  him  to  another  vulage,  wJiere  he  found 
a  priest  who  diverted  his  attention  to  different  ob- 
jects.     Having  been  afterwards   excommunicated 
by  the  Arohbishop  of  Conza  for  acting  a  part  in  a 
comedy,  he  returned  to  Castiglione ;  where,  having 
found  his  mistress  married,  he  reassumed  the  cas* 
sock,  and  took  priest's  orders  at  Salerno  in  17S6. 
Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  bis 
talents  and  knowledge,  that  the  Archbishop  of  this 
town  confided  to  him  the  Chair  of  Eloquence.    At 
this  period  Genovesi  was  a  mere  school  theologian ; 
but  a  friend  of  his,  a  young  ecclesiastic,  now  made 
him  aware,  that  there  were  sources  of  knowledge  be* 
yond  the  scholastic  sphere^  more  extensive,  more  in- 
teresting, and  more  real,  than  those  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  applied.      Genovesi  entered  into  this  new 
intellectual  world  by  the  perusal  of  some  romances ; 
from  these  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  history ; 
and  stepping  from  one  subject  to  another,  he  finally 
applied  himself  to   the  study  of  modem  philoso- 
phy, and  read  with  attention  the  works  of  Leibnitz 
and  Locke.    In  the  hope  of  acquiring  still  farther 
information,  he  repaired  to  the  capital;  and  as  he 
did  not  possess. the  necessary  means  of  maintain- 
ing himself  there,  be  resolved  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fession of  an   advocate;   but  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  details  of  practice,  he  soon  sacrificed  his 
hopes  of  fortune  to  tne  pleasures  of  study.    He  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  of  several 
of  the  modem  languages ;  attended  all  the  most 
celebrated  professors  of  the  University  of  Naples; 
and  soon  perceived  the  imperfections  of  the  existing 
system  of^public  instmction. 


made  in  other  countries,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  i 
at  that  period,  in  a  state  almost  retrograde,  or,  at  leasts 
stationary.  Genovesi  felt  this,  and  he  resolved  to  ac- 
complish certain  reforms  in  the  S3r8tem  of  education, 
with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  pf 
his  countiymen.  None  ever  succeeded  better  in 
this  generous  design.  Although  there  existed  at 
Naples  a  University,  celebrated  for  the  learning  of 


several  of  its  Professors,  the  pupils  had  long  been  ac^ 
custopied  to  carry  on  their  studies  in  private  schools. 
Genovesi. having  conceived  the  design  of  opening  one 
of  these  seminaries,  he  procured  the  appointment  of 
extraordinary  Professbr  of  Metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 
versity, in  order  that  be  might  appear  before  the 
public  in  a  known  character.  He  had  formed  pecu- 
liar methods  of  his  own  in  all  the  faculties  which 
constitute  the  philosophical  course ;  and  his  first 
Essays  induced  him  to  publish  his  Elements  of 
Metaphysics,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1743;  and  afterwards,  in  1745,  his  System  of 
Lope. 

In  these  two  works,  he  made  ample  use  of  the 
doctrines  of  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke ; 
and,  having  substituted  philosophical  doubt  for  im- 
plicit belief ;  the  observation  of  nature  for  the  spe- 
culations of  the  schools,  and  reason  for  authority, 

this  was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  be  denounced  as 
an  infidel,  or  at  least  as  an  irreligious  person,  by 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  scholastic  methods. 
He  would  probably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  these 
prejudices,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  Galiani,. 
Archbishop  of  Tarentum,  Grand  Almoner  of  the 
King,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  University;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  protection,  he  experienced  some 
trouble  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy;  and  he  was  disappointed  in 
•an  attempt  to  procure  the  chair  of  Theology. 

The  unjust  and  obstinate  hostility  whidi  he  suffer- 
ed on  account  of  *his  theologieal  works  diverted  him, 
for  some  time,  from  th^  dangerous  paUi  of  inquiry, 
and  brought  him  back  to  that  of  philosophy.     He 
published  a  continuation  of  His  Elements  of  Meta» 
physics,  but,  with  every  new  volume  he  continued  to 
experience  the  censures  and  opposition  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  scholastic  routine.    Among  these  were 
the  Cardinal  Spinelli,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  an 
Abb6  Magli,  whom  Genovesi  covered  with  ridicule 
in  his  work  entitled  Letiere  a  un  Amico  Proving 
dale.    In  spite  of  these  continual  jarrin^j^,  Geno« 
vesi  obtained  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  of  several  Cardinals,  and  of  most  of 
the  learned  men  who  at  that  period  flourished  in 
Italy.     Of  this  number  was  Intieri,  a  Florentine, 
who  having  spent  a  long  time  at  Naples,  became 
much  attached  to  that  country.    This  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished for  his  philanthropical  qualities,  as  for  the 
extent  and  solidity  of  his  acquirements,  was  still 
more  estimable  on  account  of  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  fortune.    It  is  to  him  that  Italy  is  in- 
debted for  her  first  Chair  of  Political  Economy;  he 
founded  it,  at  his  own  expence,  with  the  sanction  of 
government,  in  the  University  of  Naples,  under  three 
conditi&ns,  viz.  that  the  lectures  should  be  given  in 
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Oenoveti.   Italian;  that  Genoven  should  be  the  first  professor; 
^         v^^Bnd  that,  after  his  death,  no  ecclesiastic  should  suc- 
ceed him, 

Genovesi  opened  his  first  course  of  lectures  on 
the  5th  of  November  1754,  with  great  success. 
The  novelty  and  the  interest  of  the  subject,  the 
eloquent  style  and  agreeable  manner  of  the  pro- 
fessor, attracted  a  crowd  of  auditors,  and  made  a 
deep  and  lively  impression.    Nothing  was  talked  of 
but  agriculture  and  commerce.    To  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  public  for  these  new  inquiries,  he  afterwards 
published  his  Lectures  on  Commerce,  and  Carey's 
Account  of  the  Trade  of  England^  translated  into 
Italian  by  his  brother,  and  enriched  with  Notes  by 
himself.     His  Lectures  on  Com-merce  was  indisput* 
ably  the  most  interesting  work  he  had  hitherto  pub- 
lished.   There  are  some  errors,  indeed,  in  his  me- 
thod,  and  even  in  his  doctrines;  but  the  work  con- 
tains many  important  truths  relative  to  every  de- 
partment of  public  administration,  and  a  good  ap- 
plication of  analysis  to  subjects  which  had  not  hither- 
to  been  sufficiently  investigated.    Finally,  it  bad  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  work  which  introduced  into 
Italy,  and  particularly  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  political  economy.* 
'  The  great  success  of  these  lectures,  which  were 
deliver^  in  Italian,  induced  Genovesi  to  draw  up 
a  complete  code  of  philosophy  in  that  language* 
It  was  at  this  time  the  custom  in  Italy,  and  partico- 
larly^t  Naples,  to  teach  every  thing  in  Latin;  a 
practice  wj^ich  prevented  knowledge  from  spread- 
ing among  those  classes  to  whom  that  language  was 
not  familiar;  and  the  Neapolitans,  at  that  period, 
wanted  education  perhaps  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple.   He  had  pubtisbed,  in  Itafian,  his  Meditazioni 
FUosqfichet  on  religion  and  morah^  and  his  LeUere 
AccademuAe^  on  the  utility  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
a  treatise  written  in  opposition  to  the  well  known 
work  of  Rousseau  on  that  subject.  Following  out  his 
plan,  he  began  to  recast  all  his  Latin  works,  to  im- 
prove their  form,  and  to  give  them  a  more  interesting 
character.      The  first  which  he  published  was  his 
treatise  on  Logic;  a  work  which  went  through  se- 
veral editions.    He  afterwards  published  his  Meta* 
fhysics^  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  containing 
an  essay  on  cosmology,  the  second  on  theology, 
and  the  third  on  anthropology.    In  1767»  he  pub- 
lislied  part  of  a  work  on  the  Science  qf  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man  $  but  this  work  was  never  com- 
pleted.   In  ul  his  writings,  and  particularly  in  his 
Meditations  and  Letters,  Uie  style  is  somewhat  affect- 
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ed ;  at  the  same  time,  they  present  us  with  a  good  ex-  Gen^^ni. 
position  of  the  ideas  and  systems  of  the  most  ce- ' 
lebrated  philosophers.  ^ 

After  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
when  it  became  a  question  with  the  government, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  reinstated  in  the^  superjn** 
tendence  of  public  instruction,  Genovesi  was  consult- 
ed, and  his  advice  was,  to  replace  the  scholastic  chairs, 
by  schools  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  history;  and 
he  proposed  one  chair  for  the  illustration  of  Cicero's 
Offices. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1763,  Ge- 
i^ovesi  had  felt  the  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  ma- 
lady; but  he  continued  to  teach  and  to  write  to 
the  last  da^  of  his  life ;  and  before  his  death,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessbg  the  great  success 
of  his  labours.  Since  the  days  of  Telesius  and  Cam- 
panella,  no  School  had  more  credit  and  celebrity  at 
Naples  than  that  of  Genovesi.  Pupils,  some  of  them 
men  of  the  most  illustrious  rank,  flocked  to  his  lee* 
tures ;  and  those  who  heard  him  generally  adopted 
his  ideas  and  followed  his  maxims.  He  handled  the 
most  abstruse  subjects  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
and  in  a  style  almost  poetical ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  him  a  great  command  over  the  attention,  as  Well 
as  over  the  judgment,  of  his  pupils.  Indeed,  all  that 
Italy  has  since  produced  in  philosophical  and  eco- 
nomical science  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  School  which  he  founded.  He  died  of  an  attack 
of  dropsyi  on  the  29d  of  September  1 769,  aged  about 
fifty-seven. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Genovesi  given  in  the  Bio^ 
graphic  UniverseUe.  (Tome  XVII.  p.  86.)  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  his  works  is  taken  from  Fabroni :  *  1. 
Discij^narum  metaphysioarum  Etenienta  mathemati^ 
cum  tn  morem  adomaia,  1744—1751,  4  vols,  ^yo^ 
2.  Elementorum  artis  togico^critica  libri  guinque, 
Naples,  1745.  S.  Discorso  sopra  alcuni  trattati 
d'Agricoltura,  Ibid.  1753.  4.  Lettere  Accademiche, 
Ibio.  1764.  5*  Storia  del  Commercio  della  Gran 
Brettagna,  &c.  1757*  6.  Delle  Lezioni  di  Commerm 
€90.  7*  Discorso  sopra  V AgricoUura,  with  a  transla^ 
tion  of  TuU's  Husbandry.  8;  Discorso  sul  volgariz* 
zamento  del  Saggio  Francese  suV  Economia  d^  grain, 
Naples,  1765.  9*  Meditazioni  Fihsqfiche  sulla  reli^ 
gione  e  sulla  morale^  Ibid.  1766.  10.  Delia  Diceo'^ 
sina,  o  sia  deUa  JUosoJia  del  giusto  e  delP  onesto, 
1766—1776,  S  vols.  11.  Universa  Christiana  Theo^ 
logia  dementa  dogmatical  Mstorica,  critioa,  a  posthu- 
mous work,  Venice,  1771>  2  yols,.4to.. 

(h.) 


*  Fabroni»  VUcb  Itclorum  doctrina  exceUentium  qui  ueculis  17  et  ISjloruerunt. 
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Gennany.  W  rek  the  EntycloptBdia  was  ptiblifthed,  this  great 
^^^^V^*' portion  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  confttsion 
created  by  the  French  Revolution ;.  its  general  boun- 
daries, as  well  88  those  of  each  particular  state,  were 
undefined ;  its  policVi  laws,  and  systems  of  govern* 
ment  depended  on  the  persons  who  ruled  in  France  ; 
and  neither  its  forces,  revenues,  or  constitutionSi 
could  be  considered  as  other  than  ephemeral* 

The  general  peace  that  now  prevails  has  at  length 
rendered  the  limits  of  each  state  certain.  The  con- 
tingents  of  troops  which  each  is  to  furnish,  and  the 
degree  of  weight  each  is  to  have  in  the  assembly 
that  is  to  unite  them  into  one  political  body,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  the  population,  a  census  has 
almost  universally  been  taken,  of  the  accuracy  of 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 

Within  the  limits  of  Germany  are  portions  of 
kingdoms,  parts  of  whose  territory  are  not  within 
the  sphere  of  the  confederation;  thus  Austria, 
Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark^  have  parts 
only  of  Germany  witbin  their  dominions,  and,  there- 
fore, will  here  receive  such  notice  as  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  give  a  view  of  the  whole  of  Germany.  Aus- 
tria and  Denmark  have  already  been  noticed  in  this 
Siipplement,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Prussia  will  occur  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  four  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Wirtemberg,  are  too  important  to  be  wholly  in« 
eluded  in  a  general  article.  Bavaria  has-  been  al- 
ready treated  of  separately,  and  the  other  three  will 
be  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

Boundaries.  According  to  its  present  boundaries^  Germany  ex* 
'  tends  from  45^  to  54^  20'  north  latitude,  and  from 
5^  48"  to  20®  50"  east  longitude  from  London.  It 
13  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  by 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic  Sea;  on  the  east,  by  West 
Prussia,  Poland,  Cracow,  Gallicia,  and  Illyria ;  on 
the  south,  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Italy,  and  the  Hel- 
vetic provinces:  on  the  east,  by  France,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Its  whole  extent,  in- 
cluding rivers  and  lakes,  is  248,832  square  English 
miles. 

Sor&ce.  The  southern  part  of  Germany  is  either  covered 

or  penetrated  with  steep  mountains,  one  part  of 
which  extends  from  the  Alps  and  the  other  from  the 
Carpathian  hills.  These  mountains  gradually  lose 
themselves  in  advancing  northward;  and  from  the 
last  of  them,  the  Hartz,  upon  the  confines  of  Hano- 
ver, begins  that  vast  plain,  which  extends  over  the 
north  of  Germany,  through  Prussia,  and  Poland,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  Russia.  This  plain  was  pro- 
bably covered  by  the  water  long  after  the  more 
southern  parts  had  emerged  from  the  ocean,  the 
evidences  of  which  are  apparent  in  the  turf  moors 
of  the  sandy  districts,  where  expensive  embankments 
and  dikes  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  land  from 
inundation. 

The  soil  is  generally  productive*    The  plains  in 


the  north  have  indeed  much  arid  sandy  land,  but  Gomuy. 
nature  has  provided  along  the  borders  of  the  rivers  ^^^y^i^ 
some  rich  and  fruitful  soils*  where  the  most  abun- 
dant harvests  are  gathered.    The  south  has  also  on  its 
mountains  much  barren  or  slightly  productive  land ; 
but  the  beautiful  vidKes  and  aoiall  plains  between 
the  bills  rival  in  fertility  the  best  alluvial  lands  on 
the  banks  of  the  northern  rivers.    In  general,  the  Soil 
«oil  in  the  north  is  heaij,  and  in  the  souSi  light,  the 
former  most  adapted  n>r  com,  and  the  latter  for 
vines.    The  best  soil  is  in  the  middle  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sandy  plains,    in  Bohemia,  Sile- 
sia, Franconia,  Saxony,  and  on  the  Rhine,  the  pro- 
portion of  good  soil  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the 
north  or  the  south. 

Some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Germany  areMountiuSi 
those  springing  firom  the  great  mass  of  the  Alps,  and 
divided  into  the  Rhetian.  and  the  Noric  ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  peaks  of  those  reach  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Noric  chain  runs 
through  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  loses  one  part 
of  that  chain  in  Silesia,  whilst  another  enters  Hun- 
•gary.  The  other  branch  runs  through  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg,  to  the  west  of  the  Black  Forest ;  and  is 
connected  with  the  Odenwald,  the  Flchtelberge,  and 
the  mountains  of  Thuringia.  It  stretches  ^o  the 
Hartz,  and  the  mountains  through  which  the  Weser 
forces  its  passage  ;  soon  after  which  it  is  lost.  Se- 
veral other  chains  branch  from  these  greater  ones; 
and  some  of  their  peaks  attain  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  principal  mountains,  and  their  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  as  follows :  but,  in 
their  progress  to  the  north,  their  gradual  declension 
in  height  is  remarkable : 

Feet 

The  Ortel,  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,         -  14,416 

The  Grossglockner,  in  the  same,  -  11,982 

The  Vichbachhom,  in  the  Noric  Alps,  10,826 

The  Terklon,  in  the  Camic  Alps,        -  9,744 

The  Hochvogel,  in  the  Alguer  Alps,        •  9,000 

The  Grosenl^rg,  in  the  Styrian  Alps,       •  8,380 

The  Eisenhuth,  in  the  Julian  Alps,  -  7|680 

The  Schneeberg  (near  Vienna),  in  the  Noric 

Alps,  •  '  •  .  6,858 

The  Olscher,  in  the  Noric  Alps,  -  6,062 

The  Traunstein,  in  the  same,        ^  •  5,365 

The  Schneekuppe,  in  the  Reisenberg,  4,950 

TheFeldberg,  in  the  Schwartzen  wald,  4,610 

The  Rachel,  in  the  Bohemian  forest,       •  4,282 

The  Speiglitzer,  in  the  Mach'er  mountains,  4,280 

The  Fichtelberg,  in  the  Erzebirge,  -  3,731 

The  Dammersfeld,  in  the  sanie,  -  3,640 

The  Schneeberg,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  3,621 

The  Brocken,  in  the  Hartz,  .  3,489 

The  Hohe-Eule,  in  the  Glatzgerbirge,     •  3,326 

The  Beerberg,  in  Thuringia,        -  •  2,985 

The  Inselberg,  in  the  same,  •  2,791 

The  Feldberg,  in  the  Taunus,  .  2,605 

The  Meissner,  in  the  Warrageberge,      •  2,180 
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The  Miiggelsberg  (the  highest  In  Branden* 

burg). 
The  Rekuhl  (the  highest  in  "Pomerania)! 


Feek 
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The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  forests ; 
to  the  southward,  where  they  are  the  most  lofly, 
with  pines ;  and  to  the  northward,  with  various  deci- 
duous trees.  Tf,  at  the  present  day,  the  Terra  siflvis 
Korridao£  Tacitus  cannot  be  found  in  Germany,  it  is 
still  the  most  abundantly  wooded  territory  in  £u« 
rope. 

Germany  has  seven  large  rivers  which  pass  through 
it  to  the  sea;  and,  in  their  passage,  receive  the 
various  smaller  streams  which  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  spread  fertility  over  this  well  watered 
country.  The  Danube  rises  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Baden,  becomes  navigable  for  small  crafl  at  Ulm, 
receives  the  large  rivers  Loch,  Iser,  Inn,  Ens,  and 
March ;  and,  after  a  course  of  430  miles,  exclusive 
of  its  curvatures,  waters  Hungary  in  its  way  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Rhine,  rising  in  Switzerland,  and 
navigable  from  its  entrance  into  Germany,  has  a 
course,  exclusive  of  its  windings,  of  460  miles,  be« 
fore  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
its  progress,  it  receives  the  navigable  rivers  Neckar, 
Lahn,  Moselle,  the  Saar,  the  Uoer,  and  the  Lippe. 

The  Weser  rises  in  middle  Germany,  frpm  two 
springs  which  form  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra,  and  at 
their  junction  takes  the  name  which  it  carries  to  the 
ocean,  and  under  which  name  it  runs,  without  no* 
ticing  its  bendings,  190  miles.  It  becomes  naviga* 
ble  at  Minden  for  boats,  and  at  Vegefach,  near  Bre- 
men, for  ships.  The  Elbe,  like  the  Weser,  from  its 
rise  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean,  is  wholly  a  Ger- 
man river.  It  becomes  navigable  near  its  source^ 
runs  a  course  of  520  miles,  and  is  the  most  consider- 
able  channel  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries^ 
through  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Aitona.  It  re- 
ceives the  navigable  rivers  Moldau,  Eger,  Saale,  Ha« 
vel,  Spree,  Ilmcnau,  and  Steckinitz,  besides  fifty 
smaller  streams.  The  Oder  becomes  navigable  for 
boats  at  Ratisbon,  and  running  in  the  Prussian  part 
of  Germany,  a  course  of  S80  miles,  empties  iuelf  in- 
to the  Baltic  Sea  in  Pomerania.  It  receives  the  ri- 
vers Bober,  Neisse,  and  Warthe,  besides  many  small- 
er streams.  The  Eloch  is  the  only  German  river 
that  runs  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  passes  through 
the  Tyrol,  and  only  becomes  navigable  after  it  has 
entered  luly.  The  Ems  is  a  river  of  short  course, 
rising  in  Prussia,  and  passing-  through  Hanover, 
whence  it  becomes  navigable,  and  soon  enters  the 
sea  near  the  city  of  Eraden  in  two  branches. 

The  forming  a  junction  between  these  great  rivers, 
by  means  of  canals,  is  an  object  of  vast  importance, 
and  some  progress  towards  effecting  it  has  been 
made.  The  Hoktein  canal  unites  the  German  Ocean 
with  the  Bsltic  Sea  from  the  river  Eider.  The 
Plaoen  canal  unites  the  Havel  with  the  Elbe,  or 
rather  faciliutes  and  shortens  the  passage.  The 
Finnow  canal  forms  a  communication  between  the 
Havel  and  the  Oder.  The  Fredrick  Williams  canal 
miitfs  the  Spree  and  the  Oder.  The  Pappenburg 
oanal  is  designed  to  unite  the  Ems  with  the  Elbe. 
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Lastly,  the  Vienna  canal,  of  which  but  a  small  portion  Gcnnuy. 
is  yet  completed,  will,  when  finished,  form  a  com-  ^'^"v^^ 
munication  between  tiie  Danube  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea. 

The  whole  of  Germany  being  in  the  temperate  Cfimate. 
zone,  tliough,  with  the  variations^ of  elevation  and 
the  difference  of  latitude,  it  differs  in  climate,  is  ge- 
nerally very  healthy.  The  most  mild  and  beautiful 
are  the  middle  provinces,  between  the  48th  and  51  st 
degree.  In  the  south,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Alps,  the  air  is  raw  and  cold,  whilst  in  the  plains 
and  open  vallies,  the  climate  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Italy  is  enjoyed.  The  northern  provinces  are  colder, 
damper,  and  more  ungenial,  and  near  the  stagnant 
lakes  unwholesome.  The  weather  changes  to  great 
extremes,  and  the  frost  is  frequently  seen  at  a  late 
period  of  the  year.  The  inhabitants  there  too  feel- 
the  effect  of  heavy  fogs,  and  sometimes  of  tremen- 
dous storms.  No  volcanoes  are  now  in  existence, 
and  though  the  remains  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  places,  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  activity  since  the  Antediluvian  ages. 
Earthquakes  are  scarcely  felt,  and  have  never  been 
injuriously  experienced,  and  the  country  is  free  from 
the  musquitos,  which  so  much  annoy  the  people  of 
Italy.  Vines,  maize,  and  rice,  grow  as  far  north  as 
latitude  51.  Beyond  that,  they  do  not  arrive  to 
full  perfection.  The  olive  and  the  silk-worm  are. 
only  raised  on  that  small  portion  of  Germany  to  the 
south  of  the  46th  degree. 

The  original  German  horses  are  of  a  very  infe;  a«i.^>u 
rior  race,  and  the  specimens  of  them,  where  they    — - 
have  not  beeh  improved  by  the  mixture  of  other  Hotw. 
breeds,  generally  bad ;  but  from  this  must  be  except- 
ed those  of  Mecklenburg,  East  Friesland,  Hoistem, 
and  Luneburg,  which,  for  draft  or  for  heavy  dra- 
goons, are  admirable  races,  and  have  been  propagat- 
ed  over  all  Europe.    Horses  for  pleasure,  or  for 
mounting  light  cavalry,  must  be  brought  from  other 
countries,  but  the  jennets,  a  light  small  breed,  are 
good  and  quiet.    Asses  are  not  common  even  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country.    Mules  are  to  be  seen 
in  Hanover,  near  the  Hartz  forest,  and  in  the  Ty- 
rolese  portion  of  Germany  they  are  the  common 
beasts  of  burden; 

The  cows  are  of  various  breeds;  but  the  hand-Covi. 
somest  are  those  from  East  Friesland,  Oldenburg, 
Holstein,  and  the  other  provinces  on  the  borders  of 
the  German  Ocean,  though  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  East  FriesTanders«  The  Hungarian 
breed  prevails  in  many  parts,  but  are  esteemed  more 
for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  fattened  than  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy.  A  third  nort  of  cows  is  the 
Swiss  bred,  which  does  not  come  wholly  from  the 
Alpine  regions,  but  is  furnished  by  Wirtemberg,  and 
a  part  of  Bavaria.  The  breed  of  Germany,  origi- 
nating from  the  mixture  of  these  races,  is  ivell  adapt- 
ed for  the  dairy ;  but,  either  from  want  of  appropri- 
ate qualities  iu  the  animals,  or  from  the  imperfect 
manner  of  fattening  them,  the  oxen,  when  killed,  are 
seldom  more  than  500  pounds  weight,  and  the  aver- 
age of  them  considerably  lighter.  Some  attempts 
are  now  making  to  improve  the  breed,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tyrolese  bulb ;  perhaps  the  most  per* 
9« 
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GtrniMiy.  fVom  wool  of  native  growth.    The  Cassimeres  and 
^"^"^y^^  Vigonia  cloths^  in  that  last  mentioned  district  in  the 
towns  of  Eupen,  Machren^  and  Aachen,  are  preferred 
to  any  that  are  brought  from  other  countries.  The  fa- 
brics of  cotton  had  much  increased  during  the  conti- 
nental system  of  exclusion,  and  had  arrived  at  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  perfection,  but  the  return  of  tran« 
quillity  has  checked  the  progress  of  all,  and  annihilat- 
ed many.     The  most  considerable  districts  for  these 
kinds  of   goods  are  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Juliers,  Berg,  and  Cleeves, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ens,  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions.    The  silk  manufactures  have  never  been  con- 
siderable ;  some  goods  of  the  kind  are  made  in  many 
of  the  cities,  but  the  principal  establishments  are  in 
Vienna,  at  Roveredo,  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Creveldt,  at 
Cologne,  and  Berlin.     Leather,  iron,  steel,  and  the 
wares  prepared  from  them,  are  made  at  home.   Porce- 
lain and  common  earthenware  are  well  made,  and 
the  two  great  royal  manufactories  of  the  first  at  Ber- 
lin and  Dresden,  equal  any  from  Seve,  from  Wor- 
cester, or  Etruria.     The   glass- ware  of  Bohemia^ 
though  of  ar  very  bad  quality,  is  universally  diffused, 
not  only  through  Germany,  but  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  world.     Paper  is  a  considerable  article  among 
the  German   manufactories.      That  for  printing  is 
coarse,  and  of  a  bad  colour,  and  the  writing  paper  is 
very  imperfectly  made.     There  are  506  mills,  which 
deliver  annually  about  60,000  bales,  but  none  of  it 
goes  to  other  countries.     Chemical  preparations  are 
made  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and    comprehend 
alum,  vitriol,  smalts,  white-lead,  Prussian  blue,  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  verdigrease.   Salt  and  sugar  are  refin- 
ed for  home  consumption.     Tobacco,  snuff,  wax,  oils 
from  plants,  are  also  supplied  from  domestic  manu- 
factories.    The  quantity  of  beer  furnished  by  the 
breweries  in  every  town  in  the  north  is  very  great, 
and  the  distilleries  of  ardent  spirits  from  grain  is  a 
moat  extensive  manufactory,  as  is  vinegar,  mostly 
from  grapes  in  those  districts  where  they  do  not 
ripen  sufficiently  to  be  made  into  wii/e.    The  minu- 
ter articles,  such  as  musical,  mathematical,  surgical, 
and  optical  instruments,  with  watches  and  clocks, 
are  well  and  cheaply  made.     Wooden  toys  and  plait- 
ed straw  are  important  objects  of  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.     Most  of  the  fabrics  of 
Germany  are  fettered  by  the  laws  of  the  guilds,  or 
corporations,  to  which  the  masters  are  obliged  to  be- 
long, and  this  acta  as  an  impediment  to  their  arriv- 
ing at  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Cooannoe*       The  commerce  of  Germany,  conducted  by  means 
of  shipping,  centers  principally  in  the  Prussian  ports, 
or  in  the  free  cities,  and  may  be  best  treated  of  un- 
der each  of  them.    The  commerce  with  France, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Russki,  is  by  no  means 
great.     The  articles  produced  on  the  borders  of 
each  are  too  similar  to  cause  a  necessity  for  an  in- 
terchange; and  the  heavier  articles,  that  are  pro- 
duced at  a  distance  from  the  respective  boundaries, 
wUl,  in  few  instances,  bear  the  expence  of  land  car- 
riage.    The  trade  that  is  purely  internal,  or  among 
the  different  states,  is  much  less  than  might  be  ex« 
pected,  and  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  there  ex- 
isted less  of  a  monopolizing  spirit  among  the  cities, 
and  leas  jealousy  among  the  several  sovereigns.  The 


greater  part  of  the  internal  trade  consists  in  the  sale   GcsnsBf. 
of  wines,  and  of  foreign  colonial  produce,  which  the  '^^^v^^ 
capitalists  in  the  cities  collect  and  sell  in  smaller 
quantities  to  the  shops  in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  governments  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  Cauxd 
of  the  four  free  cities,  are  all  of  the  monarchical  form,  r 
with  some  slight  restraints  from  their  states,  as  is 
narrated  under  each  division.  The  whole  is  govern- 
ed by  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  various  so* 
vereigns,  who  have  published  a  constitution,  which 
is,  however^  so  indistinct,  and  leaves  such  room  for 
explanation,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in 
operation.  The  smaller  powers,  too,  have  from  it 
little  or  no  security  against  the  invasion  of  their 
rights,  or  the  aggressions  on  its.  intcresu  that  may 
be  attempted.  The  principal  object  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Bundes  verfassung^  as  stated  by  the  con- 
federates, is,  to  secure  tlie  internal  and  external 
tranquillity,  and  the  independence  and  inviolability 
of  each  state.  The  details  of  it  decide,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  confederation  shall  make  war  on  another, 
but  defer  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly ;  that,  in 
case  of  attack  from  without,  no  state  shall  make  a 
separate  peace  or  truce  with  the  enemy ;  that  no  one 
shall  enter  into  any  engagements  which  can  coropro* 
mise  the  security  of  the  confederation,  or  of  any  of 
its  members ;  and  that  they  shall  always  have  ready 
an  army,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  hundred 
inhabitants,  to  defend  the  general  confederation.  By 
a  special  article,  the  three  religious  sects  that  divide 
Germany,  the  Catholics,  Lut^ierans,  and  Reformed, 
are  to  be  on  equal  footing  in  i^ll  the  statlbs. 

Baden,  a  grand  duchy,  is  tAe  first  of  the  German 
principalities.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Germa- 
ny, is  bounded,  on  the  north-east,  by  Bavaria,  on  the 
east  by  WirtembergandHohenzoiiern,on  the  south- 
east by  the  Lake  of  Constance,  on  the  south  by  Swit- 
zerland, on  the  west  and  north-west  by  France. 

It  is  governed  by  the  successors  of  the  Margraves 
of  Baden,  with  a  constitution  decreed  in  181 7,  by 
which  an  assembly  of  nobles,  and  another  chosen 
by  the  cities,  divide  the  legislative  power  with 
the  grand  duke.  The  debt  of  the  state  amounts 
to  about  L.2,000,000  Sterling,  the  annual  revenue 
L.  550,000,  the  greatest  part  of  which  arises  from 
the  sovereigns' domains  and  royalties,  and  the  remain- 
der from  the  taxes  paid  by  his  subjects.  The  an- 
nual expenditure,  including  the  interest  of  the  debt 
somewhat  exceeds  the  income ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
increase  the  taxation.  The  standing  army  in  peace 
is  about  8000  men,  but  is  undergoing  reduction ; 
and  the  militia  or  landsturm,  all  of  whom  are  regi- 
mented, is  92,000.  The  face  of  the  country  is  ge- 
nerally irregular,  with  lofty  hills,  covered  with  woods, 
and  rich  and  luxurious  valleys  between,  that  present 
the  most  picturesque  prospects.  The  highest  poinu 
of  these  mountains  is  Feldberg,  i6lO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and,  with  many  others,  is  covered 
with  snow  eight  months  in  the  year.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  mountains,  the  air  is  mild,  and 
the  spring  and  autumn  both  delightful  and  healthy. 

The  agriculture  is  generally  on  the  three  course 

rotation,  but  vines,  almonds,  and  other  fruits    are 

cultivated.     The  land  under  the  plough  is  about 

1,300,000  acres;  the  pasture  land,  385,000  acres; 
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the  vineyards,  74,000;  woods^  1,558,000;  and  the 
uncultivated  parta^  about  SOO^OOO  acres.  Wheat  is 
more  cuitlvated  than  rye.  Maize  and  rice  are  con- 
siderable productions,  but  being  well  supplied  with 
wine,  there  is  but  little  barley  produced  to  make 
malt  for  beer  and  spirits.  Potatoes  are  a  very  ma- 
terial article  of  subsistence,  and  are  grown  now  even 
in  many  parts  of  the  Black  Forest.  Hemp  and  to- 
bacco are  considerable  productions.  By  the  latest 
surveys,  the  number  of  horses  of  all  kinds  were 
82,717 ;  the  number  of  animals  of  the  cow  kind  were 
201,576;  the  sheep,  including  their  lambs,  179^986; 
goats,  22,047 ;  and  swine,  869,207. 

The  mining  concerns  are  numerous  but  not  large, 
«Bd  yield  commonly  4750  ounces  of  silver,  400 
quintals  of  copper,  and  2000  of  lead,  320  of  cobalt, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  ascertained,  but  estimated  at  20,000 
quintals. 

Baden  is  a  manufacturing  country  for  many  ar« 
tides,  the  value  of  which  arise  almost  wholly  from 
the  labour  employed  on  them.  In  some  years 
110,000  wooden-clocks  have  been  made,  and  50,000 
dozen  of  pewter  spoons.  These  are  only  a  part  of 
the  numerous  smaller  kinds  of  ware  which  the  inge- 
nuit}'  of  the  inhabitants  prepare ;  besides  these,  they 
have  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  upon  a 
small  scale. 

The  inhabitents,  1,101,630,  consist  of  469,472 
males,  and  532,158  females.  The  Catholics  are 
663,000;  the  Lutherans,  248,000;  the  Reformed, 
82,000;  the  Jews,  15,000;  and  the  Mennpnites, 
1200 ;  all  religions  are  equally  established. 

it  has  two  universities,  several  public  schools,  and 
abundant  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people. 

The  divisions  are  six  circles,  viz. 


Extent  in 

Circles. 

English 
Acres. 

Inhabitants. 

Capital 

Murg  and  Psintz, 

737,280 

189,736 

Karlsruhe. 

Kinzig, 

664,960 

164,811 

OflPenburg. 

Treisam, 

825,600 

242,321 

Freyburg. 

Seekriesy 

755,840 

145,262 

Constance. 

Neckar, 

485,400 

166,818 

Manheim. 

Mayne  and  Tauber, 

349,720 

92,182 

Mertheim. 

The  cities  with  their  inhabitants  are,  Manheim, 
20,628;  Karlsruhe,  15,789;  Freyburg,  10,108; 
Heidelburg,  9826;  Pforzheim,  5301;  Constance, 
4503;  Rastadt,  4204 ;  Weinheim,  4039 ;  Mertheim, 
3227 ;  and  Baden,  3085 ;  the  smaller  cities  which 
bear  that  name,  because  they  have  or  have  had  for- 
tifications, amount  to  one  hundred,  averaging  not 
more  than  1000  inhabitants  each. 

Hesse  Cassel,  a  duchy  in  the  middle  of  Germany, 
is  very  much  divided  by  the  intervening  territories 
o£  Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxe- Weimar,  Bavaria,  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  successor  of  the  Landgrave,  whose  territory 
was  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  establish- 
ed by  Bonaparte.  The  states,  consisting  of  the 
nobles,  the  prelates,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
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cities,  are  some,  though  but  a  feeble,  check  on  the  Germany. 

sovereign,  and  their  power  is  not  accurately  defin-^ 

ed. 

The  income  of  the  duchy  is  L.  380,000  Sterling, 
the  expences  somewhat  exceed  it.  The  debt  is 
about  L.  400,000,  which  was  a  novelty  in  Hesse 
Cassel  before  the  occupation  of  it  by  France.  The 
army  is  reduced,  and,  at  present^  consists  of  only 
2000  men  in  constant  pay,  and  16,000  that  exercise 
fourteen  days  in  the  year,  and  are  paid  during  that 
term.  The  general  face  of  the  country  is  hilly,  in 
some  parts  approaching  to  mountainous ;  but  none 
even  of  the  peaks  exceed  3100  feet  in  height,  and 
few  of  them  2100.  The  vallies  between  them  are 
beautifully  picturesque  and  highly  fertile.  All  the 
provinces  except  Fulda  and  Hanau  have  been  sur- 
veyed and  measured.  The  land,  under  the  plough,  is 
1,558,988;  fruits  and  gardens,  393,906;  meadows 
and  pasture,  520,271 ;  woods,  1,020,824 ;  and  wastes, 
waters,  and  the  scites  of  towns  and  villages,  811,226 
Hessian  morgens  (about  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  Eng- 
lish acre).  The  two  provinces  that  have  not  been 
surveyed  are  nearly  three  parts  in  twenty  of  the 
whole.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans,  are  the 
grain  produced,  of  which  rye  is  equal  to  all  the 
others.  At  the  last  enumeration  of  the  cattle,  there 
were  39,572  horses;  475  asses;  159,278  cows; 
363,397  sheep ;  25,438  goats;  and  139,173  swine. 
The  principal  mineral  is  iron,  of  which  about  64,000 
quintals  are  produced;  there  are  many  parts  abound- 
ing in  fossil  coal.  The  principal  manufactory  is  that 
of  linen,  the  coarser  kinds  of  which  have  given  the 
n{une  of  this  duchy  to  most  of  the  coarse  unbleached 
linen  of  Europe.  The  other  articles  that  are  neces- 
sary for  domestic  use  are  made  in  the  country,  but 
few  are  exported.  The  religious  enumerations  are 
about  320,000;  Reformed,  140,000;  Lutherans, 
90,000;  Catholics,  8500;  Jews,  and  a  few  Mennon- 
ites.     It  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  viz. 


Extent  in 

,   Provinces. 

English 
Acres. 

Inhabitants. 

Capitals. 

Lower  Hesse, 

1,187,840 

245,621 

Cassel. 

Upper  Hesse, 

354,540 

61,200 

Marburg. 

Hersfeld, 

102,400 

18,360 

Hersfeld. 

Ziegenhain, 

138,340 

27,922 

Ziegenhain. 

Fritzlar, 

83,830 

15,328 

Fritzlar. 

Schmalkalde, 

70.400 

23,000 

Schmalkalde. 

Fulda, 

397,000 

67,765 

Fulda. 

Isenburg,    . 

58,800 

47,457 

Birstein. 

Hanau, 

279,680 

62,666 

Hanau. 

Schauenburg, 

129,280 

26.91 1 

Rintelen. 

The  principal  cities  and  their  population  are,  Cassel, 
19,000;  Hanau,  11,997;  Fulda,  7468;  Marburg, 
6470;  Hersfeld,  5222;  Schmalkalde,  4697;  Rin- 
telen, 2666 ;  and  Fritzlar,  2266 ;  the  smaller  cities 
and  market  tawns  are  about  eighty,  but  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  villages. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  a  grand  duchy  on  the  banks  of  Hesse 
the  Rhine,  which  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  Darmstadt, 
it,  and  is  its  principal  boundary  on  the  western  side 
in  the  northern  part.   The  sole  government  is,  at  pre- 
3  o 
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seot,  in  the  Grand  Duke,  but  he  has  pledged  himself 
to  convene  the  states  this  year  (1820),  and  to  form 
a  free  constitution.  The  revenues  amount  to  about 
L.  500,000  Sterling,  but  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditure.  The  taxes  are  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany,  and  the  debt  very  heavy. 
The  military  forces,  though  reduced,  still  reach  to 
nearly  7000  men,  and  a  militia  of  the  whole  popu^- 
lation.  As  a  whole,  the  duchy  may  be  termed  hilly 
rather  than  mountainous,  though  some  of  the  hills 
are  near  20uO  feet  in  he'ght.  In  the  northern  part, 
on  the  hills  the  land  is  stony,  in  the  vallies  a  heavy 
soil.  In  the  southern  part,  the  soil  is  generally 
sandy,  and  some  of  it  totally  destitute  of  vegetative 
p6wer.  More  corn  is  grown  than  is  generally  con- 
sumed, but  that  arises  from  the  lower  classes  being 
subsisted  principally  on  potatoes.  Some  of  the  best 
wines  are  made  in  this  state.  It  supplies  other  coun« 
tries  with  fruit,  nuts,  madder,  clover-seed,  potash, 
honey,  and  wax,  and  with  manufactures  of  yarn  and 
linen.  The  religious  denominations,  and  their  num- 
bers, are,  366,000  Lutherans,  140,000  Catholics, 
98,000  Reformed,  ]  5,000  Jews,  and  1000  Mennon- 
ites.  There  are  more  nobles  with  extensive  estates 
than  in  the  other  parti;  of  Germany,  and  the  pea* 
sants  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  till  they  were  libe- 
rated in  the  year  1813. 

Hesse  Darmstadt  is  divided  into  three  provincesi 

YIZ. 


Provinces.  • 

Extent  in 
Kngliah 
Acres. 

Inhabitants. 

Capitals. 

Starkenburg, 
Rhenish  Hesse, 
Upper  Hesse, 

698  520 

S65,44( 

1,233,52C 

220.263 
161,701 
248,674 

Darmstadt. 

Mentz. 

Giessen. 

ture.    When  the  ports  of  England  are  closed  agunst 
foreign  grain,  a  certain,  though  a  lower,  market  it ' 
found  iniC>wedeo,  inhere  there  is  always  a  deficieocjr. 
The  do(ihy  is  rather  celebrated   for   its  breed   of 
horses ;  the  cows  produce  butter  beyond  the  con*' 
sumption ;  and  the  sheep,  whose  race  is  becoming 
mixed  by  Merinos,  is  improving  in  the  fineness  of  the 
wool.     The  trade  of  Mecklenburg  is  benefited  by 
the  river  Llbe,  which  runs  on  its  southern  border, 
and  by  the  ports  of  Rostock  and  Wii»mar,  oo  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic;  the  principal  part  of  its  com 
is,  however,  sent  through  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Liibeck.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Lutheran  confession ;  the  other  sects  are. 
Catholics,    800;    Reformed,   200;    and   the   Jewa^ 
2650.     In  Rostock  is  a  university,  and  there  are 
many  public  institutions  adapted  for  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  diichy. 
The  divisions  are  as  follow : 


The  principal  cities  and  their  population  is  as  follow : 
Mentz,  25,251 ;  Darmstadt,  15,450;  Offenbach, 
§584;  Worms,  6236;  Geissen,  5500;  Bi-^gen, 
a293;  Alsfeld,  3019;  Lauterbach,  2836;  Bieden- 
kopf,  ^566 ;  and  Friedburg,  2548. 
MecklcB-  Mecklenburg   Schwerin,   a  grand  duchy   in  the 

boigSchve- norths  is  bounded  on  that  side  by  the  Baltic,  on  the 
'"'  east  by  Prussia,  on  the  south  by  Prussia  and  Hano- 

ver, and  on  the  west  by  the  Danish  dominions.  The 
sovereign  has  his  power  divided  by  an  assembly  of 
the  states,  who  meet  to  adjust  the  finances,  and  to 
sanction^  but  not  to  originate  laws.  The  revenues 
amount  to  about  L.  210,000  annually,  and  nearly 
equals  the  expenditure ;  the  deb|s  of  the  duchy  are 
pot  more  than  L.  300,000,  and  are  diminishing,  and 
the  taxes  are  light.  In  1817,  the  army  was  reduc- 
ed to  3600  men,  which  is  the  contingent  to  the  army 
of  the  confederation.  The  whole  of  the  country  is 
a  part  of  that  vast  plain  which  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  agricultural  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  and  beans. 
Wheat  is  about  ^qual  in  quantity  to  rye.  Barley  is 
much  more  than  oats.  The  corn  exported  in  some 
years  has  amounted  to  L.  260,000  Sterling.  The 
scarcity  of  wheat  in  England,  during  some  years  of 
the  late  war,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  grain,  and  has  tended  to  improve  its  agricul- 


Provinces. 

Extent  in 
English 
Acres. 

[ohabitants. 

Capitals. 

Mecklenburg, 
Gustrow,   .     • 
Schwerin, 
Wisniar,     .     . 
Rostock.     •     . 

1,206,581 

830,651. 

79,061 

23.68C 

»nly  the  cit\ 

167,40C 

140,80C 

24,80C 

11,40C 

14.334 

ichwerin. 

Gustrow. 

ciiitzow. 

vVismar. 

Ilofltork. 

The  cities  and  their  population  are,  Rostock,  14.334; 
Schwerin,  10,103  ;  Gustruw,  7074;  Wismar,6692; 
Parchem,  3993 ;  Ludwigslust  (the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke),  3160;  Biitzow,  HGSg  ;  and  Botzen- 
burg,  2317. 

Nassau,  a  duchy  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Prus-  Naaau. 
sian  dominions,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Hesse  Cassel,  and  a  part' of  the  south,  where 
it  joins  the  territory  of  Frankfort.  The  duke  was 
an  absolute  sovereign  till  1817>  when  a  constitution 
was  promulgated,  by  which  hifi  authority  is  divided 
with  the  states,  but  the  operation  of  this  new  consti- 
tution is  yet  very  doubtful.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.  180,000;  the  expenditure  not  quite  equal  to  it; 
and  the  surplus  is  carried  to  a  sinking  fund  to  extin- 
guish a  debt  amounting  to  L.  500,000.  The  military 
establishment  is  now  reduced  to  1688  regulars,  and 
the  remainder  for  the  contingent  must  be  drawn 
from  the  militia,  which  comprehends  all  between 
nineteen  and  twenty-five^  with  some  few  excep- 
tions. 

The  country  is  generally  hilly,  in  some  places 
mountainous,  and  abounds  with  mineral  springs, 
which,  at  Wiesbaden,  Longenschwalbach,  and  espe* 
cially  Seltzer,  have  obtained  great  celebrity. .  From 
the  last,  3,000,000  stone  bottles  are  annually  filled 
for  distant  consumption.  The  land  is  thus  appro* 
priated;  under  the  plough  491,718  mprgens ;  in  mea- 
dows 139,350;  vineyards  11,587;  woods  52.5^305; 
the  barren  and  waste  land  108,930  Nassau  morgens, 
which  are  to  English  acres  as  27  is  tp  28.  The 
best  wines  of  Germany,  th^  Jobanisberg,  with  some 
other  exquisite  kinds,  are  produced  in  tl)e  duchy.  It 
seldom  raises  sufficient  corn  for  the  consumption,  but 
pays  for  what  it  requires  in  its.  wines.   Its  wheat  it  of 
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excellent  quality.  The  three  course  rotation  is  ge- 
'  nerally  practised,  and  the  land  is  usually  ploughed 
with  oxen.  In  the  year  1818,  the  number  of  horses 
was  97S5:  asses  and  mules,  606;  co%vs,  175,680; 
sheep,  172,737;  swine,  64,103;  and  goats,  10,979. 
The  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable;  and 
though  there  are  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  iron 
worked,  their  produce  is  but  trifling.  The  two  de- 
nominations of  Protestants,  now  united  in  what  is 
called  the  Evangelical  Church,  are  161,165;  the 
Catholics  are  135,04-1 ;  the  Jews,  5529 ;  and  a  few 
scattered  Mennonite  families  amount  to  about  850. 
There  is  no  university,  but  the  youths  of  good  fami- 
lies generally  study  at  Gottinger. 

The  duchy  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  portions, 
called  Justice  and  Domain  Bailiwicks,  in  the  capital 
of  each  of  which  is  an  inferior  court  of  law.  The 
whole  population,  when  enumerated  in  181 7>  was 
3052.796. 

Wiesbaden,  the  capital  of  the  dukedom,  contains 
5138  resident  inbabitanu;  and  in  the  season  of  the 
bathing,  in  some  years,  sees  between  9000  and 
10,000  visitm^.  The  other  cities  are  very  small. 
Dillenberg  has  S502;  Limburg,  2303;  Weilburg, 
9171 ;  and  Riidesheim,  2035.  There  are  55  smaller 
cities  and  market  towns;  806  villages;  and  1186 
noblemen's  seats  and  isolated  farms. 

Oldenburg,  a  duchj  bounded  by  the  territories  of 
Hanover  on  every  side,  except  towards  the  north, 
where  it  terminates  on  the  sliores  of  the  German 
Ocean.  It  has,  besides,  two  small  portions  of  terri- 
tory on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe  in  Holstein,  from 
whence  it  is  called  the  Duchy  of  Holstein-Oldcn. 
burg.  The  duke  is  an  absolute  sovereign,  uncon- 
trolled by  an  assembly  of  the  states,  though  a  consti'^ 
tution  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  their  meeting. 
The  revenue  is  calculated  at  L.  120^000  Sterling, 
and  the  expenditure  at  something  less ;  the  debt  la 
very  trifling.  The  army  is  reduced  to  1650  regulars ; 
and  if  the  confederation  should  demand  the  contin- 
gent, they  may  be  made  to  reach  2180  by  draughts 
or  enlistment  from  the  militia.  The  whole  land  is  a 
plain  mostly  of  barren  sands,  but  with  some  rich 
meadows  on  which  oxen  are  fattened,  and  much 
butter  and  cheese  is  made.  The  dams  to  prevent 
inundations  on  the  richest  land  are  numerous  and 
expensive.  The  larger  portion  of  the  farms  are  not 
in  villages,  but  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  lands.  The  prmcipal  productions  from 
the  ploughed  land  are  rape-seed  and  flax  from  the 
marshes.  The  upper  land  produces  only  rye  and 
potatoes,  and  the  crops  of  them  are  very  scanty.  A 
scarcity  of  wood  is  compensated  by  turf  for  fuel. 
The  salted  beef,  bacon,  hams,  and  sausages,  are  the 
means,  by  the  sale  of  which,  the  inhabitants  procure 
clothing  and  ether  comforts.  The  number  of  inha- 
biunts  is  225,389  ;  the  distinction  of  religions  is  not 
ascertained ;  the  far  greater  part  are  Lutherans,  who 
have  91  churches;  the  Catholics,  31 ;  and  the  Re- 
formed, 9.  Education  is  more  neglected  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany.  The  whole  exteut  of  the 
surface  is  2630  Englt^ih  miles,  or  1,488,320  acres. 
The  capital  city«  Oldenburg,  contains  5222  inhabit- 
anU;  She  others  are,  Jever,  S400;  Hammelwarden, 
Elsfleth,  2808 ;  Varrel,  2614;  aad  Eaten  in 


Holstein,  2341.   The  population  is,  except  Mecklen-  GenmDj. 
burg,  the  least  dense  of  any  state  in  Germany.  ^■^-^^^ 

Brunswick,  a  duchy,  is  surrounded  by  the  Prus-  Branswick. 
Stan  dominions  on  every  side,  except  the  north- 
west, where  it  joins  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  the  states,  who  have  the 
power  of  originating  laws.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
about  L.  380,000  Sterling  ;  but  more  than  half  of  it 
arises  from  the  patrimonial  domains  of  the  duke. 
The  expenditure  is  reduced  below  the  income,  and 
the  debt  left  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  L.  1,000,000 
Sterling  is  already  considerably  reduced,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  extinguished  by  the  time  the  minority 
of  the  duke,  who  was  bom  in  1804,  expires.  The 
regular  troops  are  now  reduced  below  1400  men, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  contingent,  when  needed, 
must  be  supplied  by  draughts  from  the  militia.  The 
country  is  generally  very  pleasant,  well  cultivated, 
and  fruitful.  The  ploughed  land  is  291i575;  gar- 
dens are  16,752;  meadows,  42.059;  inferior  pas- 
ture, 207,751 ;  woods,  284,423 ;  6sh-ponds  and 
lakes,  2217  acres.  The  stock  of  live  cattle,  when 
last  enumerated,  consisted  of  50,300  horses ;  86,400 
cows  and  calves;  258,965  sheep;  8291  goats;  116 
asses  and  mules  ;  and  8450  hives  of  bees.  The  si- 
tuation, near  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  is  favourable 
to  commerce.  The  exports  of  linen  yarn,  linen 
cloth,  fine  wool,  wheat,  and  rye,  are  computed  at 
L.  250,000  Sterling;  and  those  of  rape-seed,  oil,  and 
oil-cake,  of  hops,  madder,  vitriol,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
zinc,  cobalt,  and  some  smaller  wares,  at  L.  120,000 
Sterling.  A  part  of  the  Hartz  forest  is  in  Mrunswick, 
which  supplies  these  minerals.     The  divisions  are, 


Bxtent  in 

Districts. 

English 
Acres. 

Inhabitants. 

Capitals. 

Wolfenbuttle, 

291,840 

56,593 

Wolfenbuttle. 

Schoningen, 

189,160 

32,880 

Helmstadt. 

Hartz, 

133,760 

19,841 

Langelsheim. 

Line,          .    . 

60,800 

15,748 

Gandersheim. 

Weser, 

161,280 

31,468 

Stadtoldendorf. 

Blackenburg, 

92,140 

16,317 

Blankenburg. 

City  of  Bruns- 1 
wick,      .       / 

29,050 

City  of  Wol-1 
fenbutfle,      / 

6,800 

The  population  of  the  other  cities,  besides  the  two 
noticed,  is  thus,  Helmstadt,  5259;  Holzminden, 
3304;  Blankenburg,  2768;  Konigslutter,  2493; 
Scheppenstedt,  2030;  and  Leesen,  2011.  The  reli- 
gion is  Lutheran*  which  is  professed  by  all  the  in* 
habitants  except  2072  Reformed,  1046  Catholics, 
and  1048  Jews.  All  religions  are,  however,  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  all  civil  rights.  The 
only  university,  that  of  Helmstadt,  has  been  lately 
suppressed  from  motives  of  economy.  There  are 
several  public  schools,  and  the  superior  education  is 
received  from  Gottingen.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
has  also  the  Dukedom  of  Oels  in  the  centre  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia.  It  contains  508,800 
acres,  with  nine  towns,  334  villages,  and  87i800  in- 
habit&nla.    The  revenues  are  about  L.  22,000  Ster- 
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Iing«  but  it  18  involved  in  debt^  and  produces  no  in« 
come,  but  the  same  wise  administration  is  extended 
to  it^  and  is  expected  to  clear  the  incumbrances. 

Saxe  Weimar,  a  grand  duchy^  divided  into  two 
distinct  portions  by  the  intervention  of  the  Prussian 
district  of  Erfurt,  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha. 
The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  an  assembly  of  the  states, 
by  whom  new  laws  must  be  sanctioned  and  new 
taxes  imposed.  The  revenue  is  about  L.  150,000 
Sterling,  and  so  far  exceeds  the  expenditure  as  to 
be  enabled  to  apply  L.  9000  per  annum  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt  incurred  by  expelling  the  French, 
which,  in  1818,  was  L.  600,000  Sterling.  The  taxes 
are  very  light,  and  the  standing  army,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  companies  which  are  not  full,  is 
abolished.  The  militia  will  form  the  contingent  if 
it  should  be  required.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
dukedom  is  light  sandy  land,  cultivated  on  the  three 
course  rotation,  and  producing  much  more  rye  than 
wheat.  The  western  part  is  mountainous,  and,  in 
the  valleys,  contains  some  excellent  land.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  but  trifling,  barely  enough  for  domes- 
tic consumption. 

It  has  long  been  the  roost  favoured  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  and  has  produced  so  many  great 
names,  that  the  capital  Weimar  is  considered  the 
Athens  of  Germany.  At  one  period,  three  of  the 
greatest  literary  men  were  living  there,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Herder,  and  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
authors  Musaeus,  Falk,  Kolzebue,  and  many  others, 
and  now  the  number  of  men  of  superior  abilities  is 
considerable.  The  establishment  for  writing  and 
printing  books,  and  for  composing,  engraving,  and 
printing  maps,  is  perhaps  the  largest  literary  under« 
taking  in  Europe. 

The  religion  is  Lutheran,  but  other  sects  have 
equal  rights;  they  are,  6100  Reformed,  100  Catho- 
lics, 1 100  Jews,  and  a  few  Mennonites.  .  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  principalities,  Weimar  and  Eisenach. 
Wiemar  contains  600,320  acres,  and  1S7,000  in- 
habitants. Eisenach  contains  286,720  acres,  and 
65,549  inhabitants.  The  University  of  Jena  is  in 
this  duchy,  and  was  formerly  very  celebrated,  but 
late  events  have  diminished  it  much.  The  cities  and 
population  of  them  are,  Weimar,  8232 ;  Eisenach, 
8258;  Jena,  4459,  besides  the  university;  Neu- 
stadt,  3319  ;  Apolda,  3036;  Beyda,  2236 ;  Ostkeim, 
2187  ;  and  Ilmenau,  2140. 

Saxe  Gotha,  a  duchy  divided  by  the  dominions  of 
Prussia  and  Saxe  Weimar.  The  duke  governs  with 
the  intervention  of  the  states ;  the  revenues  amount 
to  about  L.  150,000  Sterling ;  some  secrecy  is  ob- 
served, but  the  revenue  is  supposed  to  exceed  the 
expenditure,  and  nearly  to  extinguish  the  debt  of 
the  general  government.  The  regular  tro(^  are 
1960  men,  bemg  more  than  the  contingent.  It  is 
a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well  cultivate  country, 
yielding  every  thing  necessary  for  subsistence  and 
much  for  commerce.  In  the  province  of  Altenburg 
the  cultivators  are  the  richest  and  most  skilful  in 
Germany.  In  every  part  are  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  various  other  articles,  and,  be- 
sides what  is  consumed  at  home,  much  fine  wool  is 
exported. 
The  whole  of  Saxe  Gotha  is  that  fine  corn  bear* 


ing  land,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  the  G^'^y* 
Golden  Mountains  of  Thuringia.  It  is  mostly  very  '^^^^^^ 
elevated  land ;  and  the  city  of  Gotha,  the  capita),  by 
the  measurement  of  Baron  Zach,  is  ascertained  to  be 
1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  divided 
into  two  principalities,  that  of  Gotha  and  of  Alten- 
burg. Gotha  extends  over  409,360  acres,  and  has 
105,901  inhabitants.  Altenburg  is  348,160  acres, 
and  contains  81,936  inhabitants.  The  religion  of 
the  duchy  is  Lutheran,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
are  of  that  profession.  There  are  no  sufficient  num- 
bers of  the  Catholics  or  Reformed  churches  to  have 
establishments,  but  the  Herunhaters  or  Moravians 
have  a  considerable  community. 

The  cities  and  their  population  are,  Gotha,  1 1,080; 
Altenburg,  10,164;  Romhild,  5984;  Ronneburg, 
4178;  Eisenberg,  3943;  Ohrdruff,  3372 ;  andWal- 
tershausen,  2310. 

Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  a  duchy  adjoining  to  Saxe  Saxe-Co- 
Gotha.  The  duke  is  sovereign,  and  as  yet  without  r??"^**^' 
assembling  the  states.  The  revenue  is  about  L.60,000 
sterling.  The  expenditure  is  nearly  eqiuil,  the  debt 
uncertain.  The  forces  are  reduced  to  250  men. 
The  ancient  possessions  are  hilly ;  the  new  acquisi- 
tions are  more  level.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  al- 
most universally  a  fallow  crop,  winter  com,  and  then 
summer  com ;  but  a  clean  fallow  is  occasionally  in- 
troduced. The  cows  are  the  most  important  live 
stock ;  but  the  sheep  are  numerous,  and  all  of  the 
fine  wool  kind.  The  only  large  manufactories  are  of 
linen.  Some  copper  and  a  little  silver  is  produced 
from  the  mines.  The  prevoiling  religion  is  Luthe- 
ran, of  which  there  are  76  churches.  The  Catholics 
have  13,  and  the  Reformed  3.  It  is  divided  into 
three  principalities,  viz.  Coburg,  Saalfeld,  and  Lich- 
tenberg.  Coburg  is  129,280  acres,  and  contama 
35,327  inhabiUnts.  Saalfeld  is  115,840  acres,  and 
has  21,392  inhabitants.  Lichtenberg  is  152,320 
acres,  and  contains  26,315  inhabitants.  The  cities 
are,  Coburg,  with  8154  inhabitants;  Saalfeld,  with 
3497  ;  and  Wendell,  with  2003,  besides  some  smal- 
ler ones. 

Saxe-Meinengen,  a  duchy,  divided,  like  all  these  Saxe-Mun- 
smaller  independencies,  by  the  intervention  of  the  ^°8^°* 
dominions  of  other  sovereigns.  The  duke  is  check- 
ed by  the  assembly  of  the  states  in  financial  matters. 
The  revenues  amount  to  about  L.35,000  per  annum, 
of  which  L.15,000  arises  from  the  hereditary  do- 
mains. Of  this  income  from  the  domains,  the  forest 
forms  two-fifths.  The  contingent  of  troops  is  544 
men ;  but  there  is  no  army,  and  the  militia,  in  case 
of  need,  must  form  that  part  of  the  defence  of  Ger- 
many. The  country  is  very  mountainous,  especially 
the  Unterland,  which  displays  scenery  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  kind.  The  three  course 
system  of  husbandry  is  generally  followed ;  but,  in 
many  parts  of  the  hills,  it  is  too  cold  for  wheat  or 
even  rye,  and  little  besides  oats  is  grown.  Not« 
withstanding  the  growth  of  potatoes  is  very  exten- 
sive, the  duchy  is  compelled  every  year  to  draw 
supplies  of  com  from  Bavaria.  In  spite  of  the  ge« 
neral  coldness  of  the  country,  in  some  of  the  sbdter* 
ed  deep  vallies,  grass  comes  to  perfection,  and  wine 
is  made.  Flax,  tobacco,  and  wood,  are  the  princi- 
pal productions.   The  latter  is  cut  into  those  thin 
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GcrnwDj.  plates  used  for  sword-sheftths,  backs  of  looking- 
glasses^  and  binding  common  books,  which  are  db- 
tributed  over  the  continent.  Many  toys  for  children 
are  made,  and  some  other  wooden  wares,  which  more 
than  pay  for  what  few  commodities  are  wanted 
from  other  countries.  The  religion  of  the  country 
is  almost  exclusively  Lutheran,  for  there  are  no 
churches  belonging  to  any  other  sect  of  Christians. 
A  community  of  600  Jews  live  by  themselves  in  Un- 
terland.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions.  Unterland 
contains  180,480  acres,  and  40,643  inhabitants; 
Oberland  contains  68,480  acres,  and  15,626  inhabit- 
ants. The  only  city  is  Meiningen,  where  the  duke 
has  a  superb  palace,  and  au  open  library  of  24»000 
volumes.  The  inhabitants  of  it  are  4200. 
Saxe  HUd-  Saxe  Hildburghausen,  a  small  duchy,  separated 
buighauacn.  gp^^  ^j,g  dominions  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  governed 
by  a  duke  of  a  younger  branch  of  that  family.  It 
lies  upon  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  Thuringian 
mountains.  It  does  not  grow  all  the  com  it  needs, 
though  potatoes  are  much  cultivated,  and  its  stock 
of  cattle  is  very  small.  It  contains  coal  mines,  rock 
salt,  and  salt  springs.  The  religion  is  Lutheran,  but 
there  is  one  reformed  chnr(£.  The  revenue  is 
about  L.20,000  Sterlingt  and  its  expences  nearly 
equal.  It  has  no  regular  troops.  It  contains 
180,480  acres,  and  the  inhabitants  are  80,6S9.  The 
city  of  Hildburghausen  contains  8529  inhabitantSi 
and  Eisfeld  2414. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  a  grand  duchy.  It  is  in 
some  degree  in  the  legislative  bond  with  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerb,  as  the  states  of  both  duchies  as- 
semble together.  The  revenues  are  about  L.45,000 
Sterling,  and  the  expenditure  is  nearly  as  much. 
The  debts  are  very  trifling.  The  troops  are  reduced 
to  186  men,  and  the  contingent,  of  7179  must,  if 
needed,  be  made  up  from  the  militia.  The  country 
is  mostly  sandy  land,  intermixed  with  lakes  and 
woods.  The  three  course  rotation  of  husbandry  pre- 
vails  in  some  parts,  but  in  others  the  convertible 
system  is  followed,  and  is  extending.  The  principal 
productions  are  corn,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
and  wood.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  and  some 
woollen  cloth.  Almost  the  whole  population  is  of 
the  Lutheran  confession;  what  few  Catholics  and 
Reformed  there  are,  are  supplied  with  occasional 
clergymen  from  Prussiai  but  they  have  no  church. 
It  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Strelitz  and  Ratze- 
burg.  Strelitz  is  428,000  acres,  and  contains 
60,035  inhabitants ;  and  Ratzeburg  107,530  acres, 
and  contains  11,784  inhabitants.  The  cities  are. 
New  Strelitz,  with  4525 ;  N^w  Brandenburgh,  with 
5145  ;  and  Old  Strelitz,  with  3031  inhabitants. 

Lippe  Ditmold,  a  principality  between  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Westphalia  and  Hesse  Cassel.  The 
revenue  is  about  L.4S,000  Sterling,  the  expenditure 
nearly  the  same ;  the  debt  trifling ;  and  the  standing 
forces  are  reduced  to  a  single  battalion  of  300  men. 
The  country,  though  mountainous,  is  fruitful,  and 
produces  much  com^  potatoes;  and  the  forests 
yield  much  wood.  The  breeding  and  fattening  of 
cattle  is  a  large  part  of  its  husbandry.  Fhix  is  grown 
in  large  quantities,  and  making  linen  is  the  princi- 
pal manufactoiy.  The  inhabiunts  are,  63,400  Re- 
formedi  5100  Lutheran,  and  600  Catholics.    The 
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extent  is  277»120  acres.    The  cities  are,  Lemgo,  Germsnj. 
with  3372,  and  Detmold,  with  2370  inhabitants.        ^^-^sy^*^ 

Schwartzburg'Sondershausen,  a  principality  in  the  Schwartz- 
Thuringian  mountains.     lis  revenues  are  estimated  buTg-Son- 
atL,20,000  Sterling  annually,  but  are  not  very  ac-^'*^"**"' 
curately  known.    It  has  no  regular  forces,  but  must 
supply  its  contingent  of  451  from  the  militia.    All 
the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  except  a  very  few 
Catholics,  and  amount  to  45,120.  The  extent  of  the 
land  is  245,760  acres.     It  has  two  cities,  Arnstadt, 
with  4300,  aud  Sonderhausen,  with  3100  inhabit- 
ants. 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt,  a  principality  adjoining  Sdiwartz. 
to  Sonderhausen.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  rather  *^-^"^®^- 
hilly,  not  mountainous.  It  yields  much  corn,  pota- 
toes, flax,  and  cattle.  It  has  some  valuable  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  cobalt,  and  rock  salt.  The  revenue  is 
about  L.25,000  yearly.  The  only  regular  force  is 
a  single  company.  The  inhabitants,  53,940,  are  all 
of  the  Lutheran  confession,  except  a  few  Catholics, 
who  are  found  in  the  capital.  The  extent  is  197^568 
acres.  The  cities  are,  Rudolstadt,  with  4100,  and 
Frankenhausen,  with  8000  inhabitants. 

Anhalt-Dessau,  a  duchy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anhalt-Des- 
Eibe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Moldau.  On  ^^ 
^e  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  is  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  and  is  highly  productive,  yielding  good  crops 
of  com,  abundance  of  fruit,  with  rape-seed  and  oil, 
flax,  madder,  and  tobacco.  The  only  manufacture, 
that  pf  linen,  is  very  small.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.70,000  per  annum ;  and  the  state  has  no  debts. 
The  military  is  nominally  600  men,  but  not  more 
than  an  eightli  of  them  are  in  service  at  the  same 
time.  The  inhabitants  are,  52,947>  partly  Luthe- 
rans, partly  Reformed ;  the  former  have  21,  the  lat- 
ter 32  churches.  The  Jews  are  about  1200.  The 
extent  is  232,320  acres.  Dessau  contains  9800  in- 
habitants ;  no  other  place  has  2000. 

Anhalt-Bemburgi  a  duchy  extending  from  theAnhalt- 
Elbe  to  the  Hartz  forest,  and  through  which  the  Bembuig. 
Saale  runs.  One  part  of  the  territory  is  very  pro* 
ductive  of  corn,  the  other  portion  abounds  in  mines 
of  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  and  has  one  silver  mine, 
which  produces  annually  about  5000  ounces  of  that 
metal.  The  inhabitants  are  37}046,  nearly  equal  in 
Lutlierans  and  Reformed.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.45,000,  the  taxes  low,  and  the  regular  army  not 
more  than  120  men.  The  extent  is  219>568  acres< 
The  cities  and  their  inhabitants  are,  Bernburg» 
4850 ;  Wallenstedt,  2500;  and  Harzgerode,  2193. 

Anhalt-Kothen,  a  duchy  lying  in  four  portions,  on  Anbak  Ko- 
both  sides  the  river  Elbe.  The  whole  is  a4evel  plain,  then. 
with  scarcely  any  elevated  land.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  it  is  poor  and  sandy;  on  the  right  bank, 
productive  in  corn  and  flaxw  Some -of  the  fields 
yield  the  greatest  inorease  of  any  soils  in  Saxony. 
The  income  is  about  L.23,000  Sterling ;  but  it  is 
burdened  with  a  heavy  debt  of  L.140,000.  Both 
are  under  a  commissran,  who  regulate  the  expences, 
and  apply^  the  savings  to  diminish  the  debt.  It  has 
no  regular  troops..  The  extent  is  207,160  acresi 
The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans  and  Reformed*  The 
former  have  1 9,  the. latter  28  parish  priests.  The 
only  city  is  Kothen,.  which  contains-  5500  inhabit* 
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Reus,  younger  branch,  a.fnriDcipality  divided  into 
Beveral  districts,  and  much  separated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  states.  It  is  generally  an  agricul- 
tural country,  producing  com,  potatoes,  and  flax. 
It  breeds  many  sheep,  the  race  of  which  has  been 
improved  by  a  mixture  with  those  that  yield  the  finer 
kinds  of  wool.  There  are  some  mines  of  iron.  A 
considerable  poi  tion  of  cotton  goods  were  manufac* 
tured,  and  some  hosiery  ;  the  former  has  diminished 
much  since  the  peace.  The  inhabitants  are  52,205 ; 
the  extent  is  293,640  acres.  1  he  revenue  is  about 
L.2i$,000  Sterling.  The  national  debt  is  liquidating 
fast,  and  does  not  amount  to  quite  L.6000. .  It  has 
no  regular  troops ;  but  the  militia,  which  is  orga- 
nized, must  supply  the  contingent  of  522  men, 
whenever  they  are  required.  The  cities  are,  Gera^ 
with  7373  inhabitants ;  Schleis  (the  capital),  with 
4620;  and  Lobenstein^  with  .27 16. 

Waldeck,  a  principality  surrounded  by  Prussia 
and  Hanover.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
filled  with  mioes^  the  geology  of  which  is  less  known 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Germany.  The  land 
is  generally  poor,  and  much  encumbered  with  stones. 
Even  in  very  fruitful  years,  it  scarcely  grows  suffi« 
cient  corn  for  its  consumption,  but  must  be  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  states.  Its  poorer  population 
subsist  almost  wholly  on  potatoes.  In  a  beautiful 
valley,  surrounded  with  lofty  hills^  the  springs  of 
Pyrmont  rise,  from  which  salts  are  made ;  and  the 
place,  in  the  summer,  is  crowded  with  visitors.  The 
extent  of  the  dominion  is  293,970  acres ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  51,877;*  the  revenue  is  about  L.40,000 
Sterling,  but  it  is  very  deeply  involved  in  debt.  It 
has  no  regular  troops,  but  a  militia  of  11^000 
men,  from  whom  the  contingent  of  518  must  be 
supplied  when  wanted.  The  capital  is  Aroteen,  a 
town  of  1600  inhabitants.  There  is  no  city.  Pyr- 
mont has  1600  residents ;  but,  in  the  season,  has  fre- 
quently from  2000  to  3000  who  repair  to  the  waters. 
Trom  300,000  to  350,000  bottles  of  the  water  are 
annually  sent  away. 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  a  duchy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which  runs  through  it.  The  coun- 
try is  generally  poor,  and  produces  little  corn.  The 
breeding  of  cattie  is  the  principal  husbandry.  There 
are  some  iron  mines,  and  some  small  manufactories 
of  toys,  yarn,  potash,  glass,  and  iron-ware.  The  ex- 
tent is  293,120  acres ;  the  inhabitants  37,032.  They 
are  all  Catholics.  The  revenue  is  about  L.  30,000 
Sterling.  It  has  no  regular  troops,  but  some  militia: 
its  contingent  is  370  men.  Sigmaringen,  the  capi- 
tal, has  only  777  inhabitants;  all  the  other  towns 
are  small. 

Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  a  principality  on  the 
Swabian  mountains.  In  the  vallies,  it  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  more  corn  than  the  consumption  re- 
quires. The  extent  is  68>480  acres ;  the  inhabitants 
are  14,500,  all  Catholics.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.  12,000  Sterling ;  the  debt  is  annihilated,  and  the 
taxes  are  light.  There  are  no  troops,  but  militia ; 
the  contingent  is  145  men.  Hechingen,  the  capital* 
contains  2600  inhabitants.     ^ 

Schauenburg-Lippe,  a  beautiful  principality  be- 
tween Minden  and  Hanover.  It  is  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.    There  are  some  valuable  min«s  of 


eoal  in  it,  whidi  are  extensively  worked.  The  ex- 
tent is  138,880  acres.  The  inhabitanU  are  2S.684, ' 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Lutherans ;  but  in  two 
of  the  towns,  the  Reformed  is  the  prevailing  party. 
The  revenue  is  about  L.  22,000  Sterling,  which  it 
principally  derived  from  the  sovereign  domains. 
There  is  one  company  of  regular  troops  in  a  small 
fortress  on  the  Stein-huder  lake.  The  capital,  Biicke- 
burg,  ha^  2060  inhabitants,  and  another  place,  Stad- 
thagen,  1461. 

Reus,  elder  branch,  or  Reus-Plauen,  a  principa- 1 
lity  between  Prussian  Saxony,  Saxe  Go tha,  and  Saxe^ 
Weimar.  It  is  fruitful  in  corn,  and  abounds  with 
cattle.  Iron  mines  are  wrooght,  as  those  of  silver* 
lead,  and  copper  formerly  were,  though  now  aban- 
doned. The  extent  is  9.'>,360  acres ;  the  inhabitants 
are  22  255,  all  of  the  Lutheran  confession.  The  re- 
venue is  about  L.  13,000  Sterling.  There  is  no  ar- 
my. The  capital  city,  Greiz,  has  6195  inhabitants, 
and  Zeulenrode  3615. 

Hesse-  Homburg,  a  landgravate  between  the  do-  HcHe- 
minions  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  in  de-  H^">^«>iS* 
tached  portions ;  some  part  of  it  is  very  mountainous, 
but  the  vallies  are  fruitful,  producing  corn,  and  very 
good  wine.  The  extent  is  84,480  acres.  The  inhabit- 
anU 20,000,  equally  Lutherans  and  Reformed;  but 
there  are  a  few  Catholics  and  Jews.  The  revenue  is 
about  L.  20  000.  There  are  no  regular  troops ;  the 
contingent  is  200  men.  The  capital,  Homburg,  coo- 
tains  2964  inhabitants,  and  Meisenheim  1730. 

Liechtenstein,  a  principality,  and  the  smallest  so-  UeriiiH* 
vereign  state  in  Europe.  It  is  a  beautiful  small  val-  "^^- 
ley,  between  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol  Mountains,  and 
the  Rhine.  It  is  a  highly  picturesque  country.  The 
principal  employment  is  cotton-spinning,  and  making 
various  wooden  toys.  It  contains  5465  inbabitabti. 
The  extent  is  33,920  acres.  The  revenue  L.  4500. 
Its  contingent  is  55  men.  There  is  but  one  town, 
Badutz,  in  which  is  tiie  palace  of  tbe  prince,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  1800.  The  Prince  of  Liechten* 
skein  possesses  estates  within  the  Austrian  territories^ 
that  are  no  part  of  his  sovereignty,  but  wliich  pro- 
duce him  a  very  large  income. 

During  the  late  war,  all  the  fre^  or  imperial  cities  PncOio«^ 
of  Germany  had  been  involved  in  the  calamities 
that  attended  it,  and  were  ultimately  merged  in- the 
French  empire.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  has,  how- 
ever, resuscitated  four  of  those  cities,  tlie  only  ones 
which  were  adapted  for  independence,  and  formed 
them  into  republican  governments.  They  may  thus* 
become  useful  points  of  union  betwixt  the  difierent 
states  of  Germany,  and  connect  those  states  by  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  more  distant  portions  of 
the  globe. 

Frankfort  00  the  Maine.  This  city  has  been  de-  Frankfort. 
clared  by  Congress  the  bead  of  the  free  cities,  foe 
which,  from  its  position,  extent,  and  accommoda- 
tions, it  is  well  adapted.  Having  been  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  government  of  Germany,  many 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  palaces  within  it, 
which  have  since  been  converted  into  hotels,  or  pri- 
vate dwellings,  .competent  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  diplomatists,  and  the  concourse  they  at- 
tract, who  must  in  future  take  up  their  residence  in 
this  city.    Aadbaisadors  from  eidx  of  the  states  re* 
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fitfnuay.   side  in  Frankfort ;  and,  betides  those  of  Germanj; 
'*-'*V^^  the  other  European  potentates  have  envoys  to  trans- 
act their  affairs  with  the  general  representatives  of 
the  country.     Thus^  Frankfort  may  now,  in  some 
measure^  be  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  Germa- 
ny.    It  is  finely  situated,  has  a  navigable  riveo  nnd  . 
a  fertile  district  around  it,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  looking  cities  on  the  Continent.     Its 
power  extends  over  two  towns  and  six  large  villages. 
The  government  is  an  aristocracy  founded  on  the 
amount  of  property ;  but  the  Jews,  who  are  both 
rich  and  numerous,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  it, 
or  to  live  indiscriminately,  but  are  all  confined  to  a 
particular  quarter.     The  trade  of  Frankfort  is  not 
considerable,  nor  are  its  manufactures,  though  nu- 
merous, extensive.     A  great  many  very  large  money 
transactions  centre  here ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  points 
from  which  the  exchanges  of  the  currency  of  many 
countries  is  very  much  influenced.    I'he  inhablcants 
are  47.850»  including  the  whole  territory.    The  Lu- 
therans are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and  have  gained* 
possession  of  all  the  public  offices.    The  churches 
are,  seven  Lutheran^  three  Catholic,  and  two  Re- 
formed ;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  10,000,  have  two 
synagogues.     The  revenues  of  the  state  are  between 
L.  70.000  and  L.  80,000  Sterling.  The  military  force 
is  one  battalbn  of  300  men.     The  fortifications  are 
levelled,  and  converted  into  most  prolific  gardens. 
Education  is  well  provided  for  by  schools  of  the 
higher  order  within  the  city,  and  parochial  schools 
in  all  the  villages.     The  whole  extent  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  scite  of  the  city,  towns  and  villages,  is 
65,480  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  admirably 
cultivated  on  the  garden  principle,  and  produces  the 
best  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables. 
Hamburg.        Hamburg,  the  largest  of  the  free  cities,  and,  at 
one  period,  next  to  London,  the  greatest  commercial 
city  of  Europe.     Although  it  suffered  most  dreadful 
e;vils  during  the  predominance  of  France,  it  has  re- 
covered in  some  degree  from  its  depression,  and  is 
again  a  place  of  vast  importance.     The  city  con* 
tains  105,000  inhabitants ;  the  whole  territory,  some 
towns  of  which  are  very  distant  from  it,  1^9,850. 
The  constitution  is  an  aristocracy,  founded  on  pro- 
perty ;  but  the  Jews  are  excluded  from  power,  and 
restricted  to  residence  in  particular  parts  of  the  city. 
The  whole  government  is  by  management^  rather 
than  by  law^  vested  in  the  Lutherans^  who  form  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants.     The  dissi- 
denu  are  6(iOO  Jews,  4000  Reformed,  3000  Catho- 
lics, and  500  Mennonites  and  Moravians.    The  com* 
merce  of  Hamburg  consists  in  the  export  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  various  countries  bordering  on  the 
Elbe,  or  the  navigable  streams  that  empty  them- 
selves into  that  river.     Its  imports  comprise  all  those 
foreign  luxuries  which  are  furnished  by  the  various 
countries  of  the  globe,  and  which  habit  has  rendered 
almost  indispensable  to  many  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope.   It  has  some  large  public  and  private  build- 
ings, but  all  have  a  heaviness  of  appearance;  and 
the  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  gloomy.    In 
IS  17,  the  number  of  ships  that  entered  the  port  were 
23S0.     The  imports  and  exports  are  too  various  to 
be  here  enumerated.    Vessels  that  draw  more  than 
fifteen  feet  water  cannot  come  within  the  city,  but 
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must  anchor  in  the  stream.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  territory,  including  »the  sclte  of  the  city  and 
towns,  is  83,840  acres  ;  that  portion  of  the  land  that 
is  not  in  gardens  is  sandy  and  poor.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  about  L.  100,000  Sterling.  The  public 
debt  was  large,  nearly  L.  6,000,0«  O,  incurred  when 
under  the  French ;  but  a  portion,  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  has  been  diminished  by  the  contribution  which 
France  was  compelled  to  pay.  The  regular  military 
are  1450  men.  The  other  towns  are.  Bcrgedorf  with 
2000,  and  Ritzebiittel,  with  Cruxhaven,  1819  inha- 
bitants. 

Bremen,  an  ancient  city^  wHh  a  small  territory  Bremen, 
round  it.  The  city  contains  36,630  inhabitants,  the 
rest  of  the  dominion  1 1,900.  The  constitution  is  of 
a  democratic  kind,  and  the  magistrates  are  changed 
every  six  months.  Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wescr  is  favourable  for  foreign  trade,  and  for  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  productions  that  descend  from 
the  point  at  Minden,  where  that  river  ceases  to  be 
navigable.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Reformed  sect,  and  have  four  churches ;  all 
the  magistrates  must  be  of  that  confession.  The 
Lutherans  have  one  charch.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.  40,000  Sterling,  and  exceeds  the  expenditure. 
The  surplus  is  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  state 
debt,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  made  public.  The 
military  force  is  only  militia,  the  contingent  385 
men.  The  other  towns  are  Vegesack,  with  1534, 
and  Borgefeldt,  with  141 7.  inhabitants. 

Liibeck,  a  free  city,  with  a  small  territory  around  LUbeck. 
it  on  the  river  Trave>  which  runs  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 
In  former  periods  it  was  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and,  in  that  capacity,  with  its  powerful 
fleets,  was  enabled  to  give  law  to  the  powers  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  It  is  now  niuch  reduced,  hav- 
ing within  the  city  only  S9,060  inhabitants,  and  la 
the  surrounding  dependencies  1 1,590.  The  religion 
is  Lutheran,  but  the  Reformed  have  a  cfailrch,  though  ' 
without  the  walls.  The  Jews  are  forbidden  to  live 
within  the  city,  and  reside  at  the  village  of  Israels- 
dorf.  It  has  some  trade,  and  possesses  between 
eighty  and  ninety  ships.  The  income  of  the  state  is 
about  L.  37*500  Sterling,  and  its  debu  are  heavy. 
The  only  military  are  the  militia.  l*he  extent  of  ter- 
ritory is  96,000  acres.  The  other  towns  are  Trave- 
munde,  with  941,  and  Genen  with  609  inhabitants.  . 

As  the  events  which  produced  the  deliverance  of  Recent  Hit- 
Germany  from  the  yoke  of  France  belong  to  the^'^* 
history  of  that  country  as  much  as  to  this,  our  no- 
tices of  it  here  must  be  brief.  Afler  the  destruction 
of  that  vast  army  which  penetrated  into  Russia,  al* 
most  all  the  states  of  the  north  of  Germany,  with 
Prussia  at  their  head,  declared  war  against  France. 
An  army  was  quickly  collected  from  the  French 
conscription,  and,  with  a  wonderful  celerity,  Bona- 
parte at  its  head,  was  enabled  to  penetrate  into  Sax- 
ony, to  threaten  Prussia,  and  exhibit  a  force  which 
he  supposed  would  overawe  Austria.  The  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  Dresden,  in  1813,  produced  an  ar- 
mistice, during  whose  continuance,  negotiations  for 
peace  between  Russia  and  Prussia  on  one  side^  and 
France  on  the  other,  were  carried  on  under  the  me* 
diation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    As  peace  could 
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Genmnj  not  be  concluded^  Austria  was  induced  to  join  the 
Q^J'jj  allies  against  France.  During  these  periods,  a  spi- 
fhii?^*rit  had  risen  in  Germany  which  animated  all  classes 
of  lU  inhabitants,  so  tliat  those  powers  which  stifl 
clung  to  the  interests  of  France,  could  place  no  re- 
liance on  the  support  of  their  subjects.  Bonaparte, 
overpowered  bv  numbers,  with  an  army  of  raw  troops 
from  his  own  dominions,  and  with  troops  of  doubUrai 
fidelity  from  the  dominions  of  his  flJlies,  was  sur- 
rounded, and,  afler  being  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Dresden,  fought  the  important  battle  of  Leipsic 
against  the  armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden.  The  issue  of  that  battle  was  not  consider- 
ed to  be  doubtful  from  its  commencement,  but,  dur- 
ing the  contest,  the  Saxon  division  of  the  army 
marched  from  their  station  in  the  French  line,  and 
took  up  their  position  with  the  Prussians.  The  re- 
sult of  the  battle  was  a  hurried  retreat  from  Leipsic 
to  the  frontier  o£  France,  which  was  then  the  river 
Khine.  On  the  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  French  army  were  interrupted  by  the 
forces  of  Bavaria.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Hanau, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Frankfort,  which,  though 
gained  by  the  French,  tended  only  to  hasten  their 
flight,  and  to  the  loss  of  much  that  remained  of  their 
stores,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  the  French  were  to- 
tally expelled  from  every  part  of  Germany,  and  the 
occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  early  in  1814,  led 
to  general  tranquillity.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
soon  afler  met,  and  never  was  a  body  of  plenipotenti- 
aries plunged  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties.  The 
great  extent  of  country  that  had  been  delivered, 
and  was  without  any  government,  the  number  of 
claims  urged  either  from  previous  possession,  or 
from  active  service  in  effecting  the  deliverance, 
were  such  as  to  perplex  with  difficulties  that  appear- 
ed to  be  nearly  insuperable,  and,  in  whatever  way 
they  were  terminated,  must  necessarily  leave  great 
dissatisfaction.  They  were,  however,  so  settled  as 
to  leave  Germany  in  the  state  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  whetlier  they  could  have  been 
adjusted  with  more  regard  to  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  produced 
most  gigantic  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  those  smaller 
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sovereigns  who  had  been  reinstated  in  dieir  domi-  Gtrmanj 
nioDS  by  his  downfall.  The  number  of  troops  actu-  II 
ally  mustered  and  prepared  to  march  when  the  battle  ^j^|^* 
of  Waterloo  took  place  and  suspended  them,  amount- y 
ed  to  more  than  1,200,000  men.  They  were  not 
indeed  all  armed,  but  many  more  men  could  have 
been  raised  if  arms  for  them  could  have  been  pro- 
cured. These  efforts,  added  to  the  costly  exertions 
made  in  the  war  of  the  deliverance,  have  encumber- 
ed with  debts  almost  every  state,  as  is  noticed  in  the 
detafled  account  of  them.  These  debts,  however, 
have  not  been  solely  created  by  those  events.  The 
ephemeral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  formed  for  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  extended  over  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Cassel,  as  well  as  the  circle  from  which  it 
was  denominated.  During  his  government,  all  the 
different  portions  of  his  kingdom  had  incurred  vast 
debts  in  executing  his  projects.  These  debts  were 
owing  to  individiuds  or  corporate  bodies  withm  the 
dominions  attached  by  the  Congress  to  their  new 
sovereigns,  and  those  princes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  were  compelled  to  assume  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide means  for  their  liquidation,  and  the  payment  in 
the  meantime  of  the  interest.  Thus  the  ungrateful 
task  of  providing  for  the  expenditure  attending  the 
subjection  of  their  states,  as  well  as  for  their  libera- 
tion, has  become  one  of  the  first  duties  on  their  re- 
sumption of  power.  This  odious  consequence  of 
former  circumstances  has  been  mdustriously  im- 
proved by  the  enemies  of  tranquillity,  and  has  created 
considerable  discontent.  It  has  indeed  been  attend- 
ed with  no  violence,  and  recently  the  people  have 
appeared  to  be  convinced  that  the  taxes  which  are 
imposed  are  necessarily  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  their  rulers  had  no  control. 

The  best  account  of  the  present  state  of  Germany 
is  the  large  work  produced  from  the  joint  labours  of 
Gaspari,  Hassel,  Cannabich,  and  Gutsmuth,  printed 
at  Weimar,  1819;  but  every  state,  besides,  has  its 
local  history,  description,  and  statistics,  which  will 
not  admit  of  enumeration  in  this  place.  Many  of 
the  preceding  statements  were  collected  by  the  com- 
piler of  this  article,  from  various  sources,  whilst  re- 
cently in  Germany. 

(w.w.) 


GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a  county  of  South  Wales, 
stretching,  in  a  circular  line,  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  from  east  to  west  about 
42  miles,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  in  some 

Boundaries,  parts  to  the  distance  of  22  or  28  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Caermarthen  and  Brecknock,  on 
the  east  by  Monmouthshire,  and  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  whole  area  is  822  miles, 
or  526,080  statute  acres,  in  which  is  included  the 
water- courses,  roads,  and  scites  of  buildings,  which 
occupy  a  large  surface. 

Divisions.  The  county  may  be  divided  into  two  districts  of  a 
very  opposite  character,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  ratlier  than  into  those  ten  hundreds  by 
which  its  parts  are  politically  denominated.  About 
one-half   the  county,    on   the  seashore,   is   rich 


and  fertile  land,  and  produces  excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  barley.  The  soil  is  general- 
ly of  moderate  consistence,  of  a  loamy  nature,  some 
parts  mixed  with  clay,  some  with  sand,  but  almost 
all  resting  on  a  calcareous  substratum.  It  is  easily 
ploughed,  very  friable,  and,  when  laid  down  to  grass, 
yielcU  excellent  herbage,  by  which  many  cattle  are 
fattened,  and  much  good  butter  is  made.  The  ma- 
nure principally  used  is  lime,  which  can  be  rendered 
very  cheap  from  the  vicinity  of  coals  to  the  lime* 
stone  district. 

The  inland  part  of  the  county  rises  gradually  fromgu^,^ 
hills  to  mountains,  and,  in  that  district,  the  agricul-SoU,  and 
ture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.     The  soil  between  Agriculture, 
these  hills  and  mountains  is  composed  generally  of  a 
black  peat,  but  sometimes  of  a  brown  gravelly  eartli ; 
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GlamoTgin-  lime  applied  to  the  former  isbenefidal  for  a  few  years, 
rtiire^  ^but  its  good  efiect  ceases,  and  having  but  little  cat* 

^■^^^^^■''^tle  to  make  manure,  and  that  manure  being  neglect- 
ed to  be  preserved  with  due  care,  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  district  is  insufficient  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  inhabitants.  On  some  of  the  mountain 
farms  the  land  is  sowed  with  corn  as  long  as  it  will 
yield  any  increase  without  fallow  or  manure,  and 
when  so  far  exhausted  it  is  left  without  cultivation 
for  many  years.  Much  of  the  uninclosed  mountain 
tract  is  devoted  wholly  to  feeding  sheep,  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  around  them  having  rights  of  com- 
mon without  stint,  so  overstock,  that  the  animals 
seldom  attain  their  full  growth  ;  but  when  removed 
to  better  pasture,  and  fattened,  their  mutton  is  ex- 
cellent* The  farms  are  mostly  of  very  small  value^ 
varying  in  rent  from  L.  5  to  L.  200  annually ;  the 
average  of  the  whole  is  not  L.  50,  though  in  many 
instances  the  rent  has  been  tripled,  and  even  quad- 
rupled, within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  ploughing 
is  generally  executed  by  oxen,  and  their  ploughs 
being  of  clumsy  contraction,  sometimes  six  or  eight 
are  used  to  perform  the  work,  and  yet  perform  it  ill ; 
in  some  cases  two,  in  others  four,  are  harnessed  to 
the  plough  with  two  horses  before  them.  The  most 
commendable  part  of  the  rural  economy  of  the 
county  is  the  construction  of  the  houses^  barns^  and 
other  farming  erections.  These  are  solidly  and  sub- 
stantially built,  and  being  uniformly  white-washed 
on  the  outside,  have  a  clean  and  neat  appearance. 

Minerals.  '^^  agriculture  of  this  county,  valuable  as  itis  in  the 
more  southern  part,  is  the  least  productive  source 
of  its  riches.  The  greater  part  of  it  abounds  with  mi- 
nerals, which,  owing  to  the  great  extension  of  good 
roads,  of  navigable  canals  and  railways,  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  become  a  most  important  source 
of  wealth.  The  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the 
county  comprise  a  portion  of  that  great  mineral  tract, 
which  begins  at  Pontypool  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
terminates  at  St  Bride's  Bay  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
exterior  stratum  or  boundary  is  a  bed  of  limestone, 
within  which  are  contained  all  the  strata  of  the  other 
minerals  in  the  following  position.  On  the  north 
side  of  a  line,  drawn  from  east  to  west  through  the 
middle  of  the  district,  all  the  strata  rise  gradually  to 
the  north,  and  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  same  line 
they  rise  to  the  south  till  they  cqme  to  the  surface, 
except  at  the  east  end,  where  they  rise  to  the  east- 
ward. In  the  centre  of  this  tract  the  iron  and  coal 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Myrthr-Tydvil  are  both  the 
richest  and  most  abundant.  The  whole  of  the  coal 
is  at  the  depth  of  44Q  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  is  composed  of  argillaceous  strata, 
with  occasional  veins  of  hard  rock.  The  coal  is 
about  52  feet  deep,  the  thickness  of  the  veins  vary- 
ing from  1 2  inches  to  9  feet  in  thickness.  The  iron 
stone  lies  under  the  stone  for  about  108  feet,  and  is  se- 
parated by  argillaceous  earth  and  stone  into  eighteen 
different  veins^  each  about  4  feet  10  inches  in  thick- 
ness. When  this  ore  is  smelted,  it  yields  iron  to  the 
amount  of  tliree-tenths  of  the  weight  of  the  ore. 

Coal  is  found  in  vast  quantitiea  both  on  the  north 
and  south  divisions  of  the  county,  but  of  different 
natures*  That  on  the  south  is  of  the  bituminous 
kind  or  coaking  coal,  like  the  coals  of  Newcastle. 
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That  of  the  north  (when  large,  called  stone-coal  and  Glamorgan- 
small  culm)  is  difficult  to  kindle,  burns  slowly,  but^^''"^^ 
emits  an  io tense  heat  with  little  or  no  smoke,  and^^^^'^^*^ 
without  being  distended.    This  latter  is  principally 
used  by  the  maltsters  and  lime-burners. 

Although  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the 
coal  and  iron  have  caused  the  erection  of  blast  fur- 
naces in  many  parts  of  the  county,  yet  the  largest 
and  most  numerous  are  those  near  the  recently-built 
town  of  Myrthr-Tydvil,  which,  within  a  few  years, 
has  grown  up,  from  an  obscure  village  to  the  most 
populous  place  in  the  whole  principality  of  Wales, 
and  contained,  in  1811,  11,000  inhabitants. 

There  are  seventeen  blast-furnaces  near  this  place,  Iion^workt. 
each  of  which  can  make  from  50  to  100  tons  of  iron 
weekly.  The  roost  extensive  of  the  works,  that  of 
Cyfartha,  belonging  to  Messrs  Crawshay  and  Com- 
pany^ produce  annually  11,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and 
12,000  tons  of  bar  iron.  The  fires  of  the  furnaces 
are  blown  by  a  steam -engine^of  50  horse  power,  and 
an  overshot  wheel  of  50  feet  in  diameter,  which  re- 
quires 25  tons  of  water  each  minute  to  keep  it  at 
work.  The  number  of  men  employed  at  Messrs 
Crawshay's  work  is  from  1500  to  2000,  making,  with 
their  families,  more  than  4000  persons,  whose  wages 
amount  to  between  L.70,000  and  L.80,000  annually. 

The  next  considerable  manufactory  is  that  com- 
monly called  tin  plates.  The  cheapness  of  iron  and 
coal  causes  the  tin  of  Cornwall  to  be  sent  here,  and 
spread  over  those  iron  plates,  which  are  afterwards 
dispersed  over  all  the  world. 

In  like  manner,  the  copper  ore  from  Cornwall, 
from  North  Wales,  and  from  Ireland,  is  attracted  to 
Glamorganshire  by  the  cheapness  of  coal ;  and  it  is 
smelted  in  works  upOn  a  most  extensive  scale,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberavon,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  from 
whence  it  is  forwarded  by  water-carriage  to  the  places 
where  it  receives  its  finsd  appropriations  to  the  seve- 
ral purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted.  There  are  some 
extensive  manufactories  of  earthenware,  which  are 
increasing  in  their  operations,  and  small  concerns 
adapted  tor  making  soap,  salt,  and  woollen  cloths. 

The  most  considerable  exported  production  from  Trade, 
this  county  is  coals  from  the  ports  of  Swansea  and 
Neath.  At  the  former  of  these  ports,  the  facility  of 
loading  vessels  is  so  great,  that  ships  of  three  hun- 
dred tons  burden  enter  with  one  tide,  are  loaded 
and  enabled  to  sail  sometimes  the  next,  but  usually 
the  next  tide  but  one.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported has  amounted  to  300,000  tons,  and  more 
might  be  shipped,  but  for  some  superior  privileges  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  which  favour  the  coal  mines  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire. 

The  rivers  of  Glamorganshire  are,  !«/,  The  Taf  Riven, 
or  Tave,  over  which  is  the  celebrated  bridge  of  one 
arch,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  being 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the  span,  planned  and 
executed  by  an  untaught  country  mason,  a  native  of 
the  county.  2d,  The  £lay,  a  stream  of  short  course, 
near  Llantrisseht.  3d,  The  Ogmore,  crossing  the 
county,  and  entering  the  sea  near  Bridgend.  Aih^ 
The  Nedd  or  Neath,  passing  from  Brecknockshire, 
through  most  romantic  vallies,  by  Neath  to  the  sea 
at  Britton  Ferry ;  and,  5ih,  The  Tawy,  which  dis< 
charges  itself  into  Swansea  Bay. 
3p 
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Glasgow,  we  need  to  look  abroad  for  the  cause  of  this  change ; 
K^m^Y'^^foTf  while  our  people  are  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Sute,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  a  third  part  of 
their  earnings^  and  obliged  to  pay  afler wards  for 
every  article  of  food  they  consume  nearly  double 
the  price  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  whose 
powers  of  competition  must  regulate  the  wages  to 
be  received  by  our  labourers,  and  the  profit  to  be 
got  by  tlie  employer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  means  of  the  country  to  purchase  either 
manufactured  goods^  or  foreign  commodities,  are 
abridged. 

The  operation  of  these  causes,  since  the  year  1815, 
upon  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  previ- 
ously fostered  into  an  unnatural  state  of  prosperity, 
by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  war,  has 
occasioned  a  degree  of  embarrassment  and  distress, 
which  is  unparalleled  in  the  commercial  history  of 
this  country. 

Trade  with       The  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  contains  a  par. 

America,  ticular  account  of  the  extensive  trade  which  Glas- 
gow carried  on  with  Virginia  before  the  American 
war ; — a  trade  which  was  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance of  France  receiving,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Glasgow  merchants,  a  great  part  of  the  tobacco 
she  consumed.  But  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can independence  having  enabled  the  French  to  im- 
port directly  from  that  country,  the  intercourse  of 
Glasgow  with  Virginia  was  reduced  to  a  trade  of 
very  small  amount.  This  loss,  although  alarming 
at  the  time,  was  soon  considered  to  have  been  of  no 
material  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  place.  The 
business  had  been  confined  to  a  few  houses;  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported  in  return  for  the  tobacco 
had  never  been  large ;  and  the  returns,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  credit  to  the  planters,  had  been  very 
slow.  The  traders  of  Glasgow,  therefore,  began  to 
turn  their  views  to  the  better  peopled  States  of  the 
Union,  and  to  Canada,  as  likely  to  furnish  a  more 
extensive  market  for  the  sale  of  those  manufactures, 
to  which  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  town  had 
now  become  strongly  directed. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  having,  at 
different  times,  carried  to  the  United  States  small 
assortments  of  their  goods,  and  found  there  a  ready 
market  for  them,  began,  about  the  year  1793,  to 
establish  houses  in  the  principal  towns,  for  the  re- 
gular disposal  of  their  commodities,  and  for  shipping 
home  the  returns  received  in  exchange  for  them. 
These  establishments  increased  with  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  two  countries  for  each  other's  pro- 
ducts, and  a  valuable  commercial  connection  in  this 
way  gradually  grew  up  between  them.  The  ma- 
nufacturers who  had  begun  this  trade  in  the  view 
of  opem'ng  a  market  for  their  own  particular  ar- 
ticles, were  led  afterwards  to  improve  their  assort- 
ment, by  adding  to  it  other  manufactured  goods 
which  they  purchased  ;  and -finding  this  part  of  the 
business  to  be  more  important  than  the  other>  and 
to  require  all  the  capital  they  could  command,  they 
withdrew  from  manufacturing,  and  became  wholly 
merchants. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  business  has  been  since 
conducted,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  establishments, 
formed  afterwards  for  similar  purposes,  in  the  West 
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Indies  and  ia  the  States  of  Soath  America,  is  cal-  Gka^m* 
culated  to  give  stability  to  the  trade,  and^  at  the  ^^"^"^v^^^ 
same  time,  to  lead  to  its  extension.  The  transac- 
tions of  these  houses  are  managed  by  a  partner  re- 
siding on  the  spot,  assisted  by  young  men  sent  out 
from  time  to  time  to  serve  under  him  in  the  capacity 
of  storekeepers  and  clerks.  This  partner  pays  oc« 
casional  visits  to  this  country^  to  give  directions  in 
the  selection  of  the  goods ;  and,  after  some  time»  re- 
turns finally  to  settle  at  home  and  take  charge  of  the 
business,  leaving  in  his  place  one  of  those  young 
men,  who  is  then  assumed  as  a  partner.  The  others, 
when  they  do  not  meet  with  a  like  opening,  seek  for 
themselves  connections  with  other  parties,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  new  concerns. 

Establishments  of  this  description  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Brazils,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  South  American  States. 

We  have  mentioned  the  commission-houses  of 
Glasgow,  opened  in  our  different  foreign  settle- 
ments, for  the  sale  of  manufactures ;  and  that  these 
establishments  had  of  late  years  greatly  increas- 
ed. Wherever  this  has  taken  place  to  any  great 
degree,  the  merchants  we  have  now  been  describ- 
ing have  been  obliged,  one  after  another,  to  retire 
from  the  business,  finding  it  impossible  to  sell,  with 
a  profit,  the  goods  they  had  purchased,  in  com- 
petition with  the  same  articles  poured  into  the  mar- 
ket by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Many  of 
these  parties,  however,  unwilling  to  quit  the  ground 
they  had  so  long  occupied,  and  looking  forward  to 
a  change  necessarily  to  take  place  in  this  ruinous 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  have,  in  the  view  of 
keeping  up  their  establishments  b  the  meantime^ 
converted  them  into  commission-houses. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  several  west  indU 
sugar  refining  houses  had  been  established  in  Glas-  Tnde. 
gow ;  the  raw  sugars  for  which  were  brought  firom 
Bristol  and  London.  But  as  soon  as  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  had  opened  to  the  Scots  the  trade  to 
the  Colonies,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  became  de- 
sirous to  obtain  their  supplies  of  this  article  directly 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  sent  out  vessels  from  time 
to  time  with  herrings  and  other  articles,  and  brought 
back  sugars  in  return.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a- 
bout  the  year  1732,  that  any  fixed  connection  was 
attempted  to  be  formed  with  the  islands,  for  supply- 
ing the  estates  of  the  planters  with  necessaries,  and 
receiving  in  return  the  consignment  of  their  crops. 
This  branch  of  the  West  India  business,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  supplying  these  countries  with  ma- 
nufactured goods,  and  carried  on  by  a  separate  class 
of  merchants,  commenced  in  Glasgow  at  this  period. 
It  was  confined  for  some  time  to  a  few  houses,  audita 
growth  was  slow ;  the  market  for  West  India  com- 
modities being  limited  to  the  consumption  of  the 
surrounding  district,  and  to  occasional  sales  of  small 
parcels  of  sugar  and  rum  to  Ireland.  In  the  year 
1775,  the  imports  of  West  Indian  produce  into  the 
Clyde  were  as  follows: — sugar,  4621  hhds.  and  691 
tierces ;  rum,  1154b  puncheons  and  igS  hhds. ;  cot- 
ton, 50S  bags. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  wealth  and  population  of 
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.w.  this  part  of  the  country  increased*  and  with  these 
^  the  means  of  consuming  West  India  commodities, 
the  traffic  which  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  carried 
on  with  the  planters  increased  also. 

The  war  of  1793  having  given  to  Britain  the  co- 
lonies of  the  other  European  states^  and,  for  a  time, 
the  exclusive  access  to  the  markets  in  which  their 
products  were  to  be  sold,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
availed  themselves  of  their  favourable  situation  for 
carrying  on  this  trade,  and  got  possession  of  a  large 
share  of  the  business.  In  this  commerce  consider- 
able, fortunes  were  made^  and  Glasgow  having  be- 
come a  more  known  and  established  medium  for  sup- 
plying West  India  commodities  to  the  Continent, 
an  extension  of  her  general  West  India  trade  has  been 
the  effect.  This  will  probably  continue  after  the  mo* 
nopoly  from  the  temporary  possession  of  the  foreign 
colonies  has  been  done  away.  The  imports  of  West 
India  products  into  the  Clyde,  for  the  years  18 12, 
I813|  1814;  and  1819^  were  as  follows^ 
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•  Indu 
le. 


Sugars. 
Hogsheads, 
Tierces, 
Barrelff, 
Boxes, 


1812. 

28.86^2 

2,543 

5,868 

100 


Rumm-^amaica* 
Puncheons,  2,346 

Hogsheads,         -         53 

Leeward  Islands, 
Puncheons,      -      4>690 
Hogsheads,        -         44 

Coffee* 
Casks,        -  5,025 

Barrels,         -  928 

Bags,  .         7,927 


1813. 
36,037 
4,038 
7,248 
2,660 

5,265 
141 

7,567 
23 

12,325 

5,384 

35,823 


1814. 
40,004 
3,712 
6,282 
8,703 

4,030 
150 

7,410 
69 

16,251 

8,107 

53,237 


1819. 

24,256 

1,142 

1,368 

bags,  4,603 

3>645 
279 

1,651 
110 

3,240 

575 

9,U8 


Soon  after  Parliament  had  laid  open  the  trade  to 
the  countries  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Glasgow  entered  largely  into  the  business. 
This  new  l>ranch,  when  freed,  as  it  must  soon  be, 
from  every  remaining  restriction,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  we  have  ever  possessed.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  form  even  a  conjecture  of  what 
may  be  the  results  to  our  commerce,  and  the  spring 
to  our  industry,  from  a  free  intercourse  with  the 
countries  lying  around  the  Indian  seas — ^rich  in  na- 
tural productions  and  works  of  art,  and  containing  a 
population  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions.  Al- 
ready we  have  found  in  these  countries  a  growing 
sale  for  our  manufactures,  and,  what  is  most  extraor- 
dinary, for  our  muslins  and  other  cotton  goods.  Such 
is  the  power  of  our  mechanical  contrivances^,  it  would 
appear,  that  we  are  enabled  to  bring  the  cotton  wool 
from  India,  to  work  it  up  here,  and  sell  the  cloth 
again  in  that  country,,  at  &  price  below  thut  at  which 
the  natives,  with  all  the  advantages  of  cheap  labour^ 
and  unexapapled  manual  skill,  can  produce  it. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Glasgow  for  the  last  few 

! rears  has  suffered,  no  less,  than  her  manufactures, 
rom  the  want  of  market^  and  proceeding  from  the 


same  cause*— the  disability  of  the  country  to  purchase  Glssgow. 
and  consume  the  commodities  imported.  v^^b^^,.^^ 

The  extension  of  the  town,  and  the  increase  of  the  Extension 
population  of  Glasgow,  within  the  last  forty  years,  is  of  the  City. 
almost  unexampled.  The  whole  of  what  is  called 
the  New  Town,  the  extensive  suburbs  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  called  Lauriestown,  Hutchisontown, 
and  Trades'  Town,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  large 
and  very  populous  suburbs  of  Calton  and  Bridgeton, 
have  been  built  within  that  period.  During  the  same 
time,  too,  the  following  public  buildings  have  been 
erected,  which,  independently  of  the  particular  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applicable,  have  contributed 
to  the  ornament  and  beauty  of  the  city : 

The  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Trades'  Hall,  and  the 
Assembly  and  Concert  Rooms,  from  designs  fivnish* 
ed  by  Messrs  Robert  and  James  Adam. 

Hutchison's  Hospital,  the  Theatre,  and  St  John's^ 
Cliurch,  from  designs  by  Mr  David  Hamilton. 

The  Hunterian  Museum,  St  George's  Church,  the 
Court-Houses  and  Prison,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
from  designs  by  Mr  William  Stark- 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chape]>  from  a  desfgn  by  Mr 
James  Gillespie. 

Besides  these  public  buildings  for  useful  purposes, 
an  Obelisk,  142  feet  high,  was,  in  1806,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  article,  seve-  University 
ral  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  ^^  other 
University.    The  Hunterian  Museum,  bequeathed"?*^*"" 
to  it  by  the  late  Dr  William  Hunter,  an  acquisition'""^^'* 
of  great  value  and  importance,  has  been  moved- to- 
Glasgow.     A  Professorship  in  Natural  History  has 
been  instituted,  and  the  former  Lectureships  in  Che- 
mistry.  Botany,  Midwifery,  and  Surgery,  have  been 
converted  into  Professorships.     Since  the  building 
of  the  Infirmary,  the  College  of  Glasgow  has  been 
regularly  rising  into  name  as  a  medical  seminary,  ^ 
and  the  number  of  medical  students  yearly  increas- 
ing.    Indeed,  the  increase  of  students  in  all  the 
classes  has  been  great,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  town.     The  number  at  the  time  our 
former  article  was  written  was-  500,  and,  in  the- last 
session  (1819-20),  it  had  risen  to  1264. 

Besides  the  additional  provisions  for  instruction 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  University,  several 
institutions  for  education  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  have  been  founded. 

In  the  Andersonian  Institution,  founded  by  the 
late  Professor  Anderson  in  1795,  in  which  popular 
lectures  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  upon  Chemistryi 
upon  Mechanics,  *  and  upon  Anatomy,  are  given. 
An  Astronomical  Society  has  been  formed,  an  Ob- 
servatory built  on  Garnet  Hill,  and  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  instruments  purchased.  A  Botanic 
Garden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  containing  six  acres  of  ground,  has  been  laid 
out ;  the  expence  of  which  is  defrayed  by  private 
subscription,  along-  with  a  contribution  from  the 
funds  of  the  university^  Three  public  libraries  have 
been  founded, — Stirling^^  Library,  the  Robertsonian 


*  An  account  of  the  Lectures  upon  Mechanics  will  be  found  in  our  Article  on  the  Cottok  Manuvag^ 
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oUigaw.  Library,  and  the  Glaigow  Public  Library.  Thefint 
^  ^v**"^wa8  an  endowment  by  the  late  Mr  Waiter  Stirling, 
and  baM  a  revenue^  including  contributionsi  of  about 
L.  200  a  year.  As  some  funher  criterion  of  the  dis- 
pofdtion  for  information  in  the  inhabitants  of  Glas- 
gow  at  the  preaent  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  note, 
that  there  are  above  forty  bookaeUers'  shops  in  the 
town,  and  that  nine  newspapers  are  published  every 
week. 
Police.  The  Police  Establishment  of  Glasgow,  for  watch- 

ing, lighting,  and  cleaning  ^e  streets,  is  extremely 
well  i^pt^  to  its  end,  and  conducted  with  great 
economy,  the  whole  ezpence  being  defrayed  from  a 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  house  rents.  The  manage- 
ment  is  vested  in  the  Magistrates,  and  twenty-four 
Commissioners  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  by  ballot. 
*'  These  Commissbners  hold  stated  weekly  and 
quarterly  boards,  while  numerous  committees  watch 
over  the  particular  concerns  of  every  department." 
The  executive  body  acting  under  them  consists  of 
a  Master  of  Police,  nineteen  officers,  eighty  watch* 
men,  twenty  patrole,  and  sixteen  scavengers. 

There  is  a  separate  Police  establishment,  with  a 
board  of  Commissioners,  a  Master. of  Police,  and 
complement  of  officers  and  watchmen,  for  the  sub- 
urbs of  Gorbals,  Laurieston,  &c.  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 
Population.  The  following  is  a  view  of  the  progressive  popula- 
tion of  Gh»gow,  from  the  earliest  time  we  have  any 
account  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants : 

In  the  year  1560  their  numbers  amounted  to  4500 


•    lOlU 

.   1660 

14678 

.   1688 

11948 

.   1708 

,   12766 

.   1712 

1S8S2 

.   1740 

17054 

1755  • 

23536 

T 

.   1763 

28300 

1780 

42832 

.   1785 

45889 

-   1791 

6657S 

.   1601 

83769 

.       •       4 

1811 

110460 

.   1820 

.   147197* 

A  view  of  the  progress  of  Glasgow  from  time  to 
time  may  be  afforded,  from  a  statement  of  some 
other  circumstances  connected  with  its  situation, 
which  will  serve  to  mark,  in  some  degree,  the  state 
of  its  inhabitants  at  these  periods. 

The  rental  of  the  houses,  and  of  the  places  of  bu- 
siness within  the  royalty,  was, 


In  1712, 
1773, 
1803, 


L.  7,840 
36,706 
81,484 


In  1810, 
1815, 
1820, 


L.194,753 
240,232 
286,340 1 


^  The  following  taxes  were  levied  on  the  inhabitants 
living  within  the  royalty : 

Praperty  and  Income  Tax.  ftfwii  Taxes. 

In  1806-7,     L.  56093     8    0    .  L.20643     1     5^ 
1810-11,        56775  15     3    .      22964  18    3 
1815-16,       66735     8     6    .      31180  12  10^ 
1819-20,        00000     0     0     .       30585     5«  10|t 

The  sum  raised  in  Glasgow  for  the  maintenance  of  Fund  for 
the  poor  is  assessed  upon  the  supposed  property  P*°P«'>- 
and  income  of  the  inhabitants  residing  wkhin  the 
royalty,  and  the  valuation  of  these  is  imuie  up  by  a 
jury  of  fifteen  citizens,  appointed  annually.  Pro- 
perty belonging  to  an  inhM>itant,  if  lying  ont  of  the 
royalty,  is  not  included  in  the  sum  to  be  assessed  ; 
and  the  amount  of  each  individual's  estimated  wealth 
or  income  is  taken  below  what  is  thought  to  be  its 
real  value ;  the  attention  of  the  assessors  being  prin- 
cipally directed  to  maintain  the  relative  prc^Kntiops 
to  be  paid  by  the  parties..  No  person  whose  valued 
property  is  under  L.  300  is  included  in  the  assess- 
ment. 

The  assessment  for  the  poor  in  iwr  L.  100 

1785  was  L.  1,092,  levied  on  L.2,096,600,  at  ls.2}d. 
1795       .       3,387,  •  2,540,200,  •  2   8 

1805       .       5,265,  .  4,357,250,  .  2   5 

1815       .      9j940,  .  6,447,900,  .  3   1 

1820       .     13,120,  .  6,174,400,  .4  3$ 

There  is,  in  the  information  given  m  this  table, 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  Sie  political  econo- 
mist. From  1785  to  1820,  the  assessment  for  the 
poor  advanced  from  L.1092  to  L.  13,120,  and  the 
rate,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of 
the  town  within  that  period,  from  Is.  2}d.  to  4s.  3d. 
per  L.  100.  And,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  gveat 
proportion  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Glas- 
gow, which  took  place  within  this  time,  as  shown  m 
the  population  tables,  was  in  those  parts  of  the  town 
lying  without  the  royalty,  the  poor  of  which  receive 
nothing  from  this  fund. 

The  assessment  of  1819  and  1820,  amounting  to 
L.  13,120,  was  levied  from  2759  persons,  whose  as- 
sessable property  was  valued  at  L.  6,174,400.  We 
give  the  particulars  of  this  assessment,  as  an  import- 
ant document  in  an  account  of  Glasgow,  to  show  in 
what  proportions  the  valued  wealth  of  the  inhabit* 
ants,  living  within  the  royalty  at  the  time,  was  dis- 
tributed among  them. 


*  See  Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  ofGlasgotVf  woith  Statistical  Tables,  by  James  Cleland,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Works  for  the  City.    Printed  for  die  Magistrates  in  1820. 
t  Ibid. 
t  Ibid. 
§  Ibid. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  the  highest  sum  assessed 
in  the  above  table  is  £i.  60,000,  but  there  are  many 
people  in  Glasgow  whose  fortunes  are  greatly  above 
this  sum,  and  some  who  are  possessed  of  three  or 
four  times  its  amount.  A  gentleman  who  died  last 
year  left  above  L.  300,000,  made  in  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture. 

In  an  account  of  the  process  of  Glasgow,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  e^ct  produc- 
ed on  manners,  by  the  great  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  the  employment  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  large  fac- 
tories. Although  the  injurious  influence  of  these 
circumstances  on  the  moral  feeling  and  habits  of  the 
lower  orders  has  been  great,  we  do  not  thbk  they 
have  yet  sufered  so  much  as  the  people  of  the  larg- 
er manufticturing  communities  of  England ;  and  we 
can  only  attribute  this  to  the  greater  attention  that 
is  still  bestowed  here  upon  the  education  of  this  por- 
tioa  of  society.  But  the  progress  of  demoralization, 
latterly,  has  been  greatly  accelerated ;  and  this,  we 
think,  is  a  consequence  of  the  reduced  and  wretch- 
ed circumstances  of  the  operative  class,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  causes  we  have  before  men- 
tioned. By  Mr  Cleland's  Tables,  the  number  of 
delinquents,  incarcerated  in  the  jail  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  year  1815,  was  944.  In  1819,  the  number  was 
1323.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  bride- 
well, for  the  year  1810,  was  90,  while  the  average 
number  in  1819  was  220. 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing community,  this  melancholy  consideration 
forces  itself  on  the  mind — that  the  discoveries  in 
mechanics,  and  improvements  in 'the  various  pro- 
cesses of  production,  intended  by  nature  to  increase 
the  sum  of  roan's  comforts,  should,  in  the  way  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  are  conducted,  terminate  always  in 
lowering  his  condition.  The  end  seems  to  be  every 
where  sacrificed  to  the  means;  and  we  find  manufac- 
tures valued,  not  as  they  enable  those  employed  in 
them  to  add  to  the  amount  of  their  enjoyments, 
but  as  they  serve  to  increase  the  general  revenue  of 
the  country.  (t.  t.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  one  of  the  English  Boundaries 
counties  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom.  On""*d  ExtenL 
the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  Warwickshire ;  on 
the  north-west  by  Worcestershire ;  Oxfordshire  and 
Berkshire  bound  it  on  the  east ;  Wilts  and  Somerset 
on  the  south ;  and  Hereford  and  Monmouth  on  the 
west.  The  greatest  length  is  70  miles,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  35.  Its  area  is  1718  square  miles 
(including  its  rivers),  or  1,099,520  acres. 

By  the  census  of  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  PopcOfttion. 
appeared  to  be  250,809;  and,  in  1811,  was  found 
to  be  285,514;  of  these  141,920  lived  in  the  cities, 
or  in  those  towns  and  large  villages  which  contained 
upwards  of  1000  souls.  In  this  enumeration  the 
city  of  Bristol  is  included ;  for,  though  it  is  a  county  cities, 
of  itself,  and  though  a  part  of  it  stands  within  the 
county  of  Somerset,  yet,  in  the  two  last  Parliamen- 
tary surveys,  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  within  which  division  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  situated.  The  most  considerable  places,  and 
their  population,  are  the  following : 


Bristol, 

Gloucester, 

Cheltenham, 

Stroud, 

Tewkesbury, 

Bisley, 

Cirencester, 


76,433 
8,280 
8,325 
5,321 

4,820|Newent, 
4,757  Tetbury, 
4,540 


Minchin  Hampton,  3,246 
Painswick,  -  3,201 
Horsley,        -  2,925 

Dursley,  -        2,580 

2,538 
2,533 


The  other  towns,  viz.  King's  Stanley,  Colford,  Wat- 
ton  under  Edge,  Fairford,  Marshfield,  Winchcomb, 
Chipping-Sodbury,  Stow  on  the  Wold,  and  Thorn- 
bury,  contain  each  from  1000  to  2000  inhabitants. 

The  city  of  Bristol  being  accurately  described 
in  the  Encychpadia,  we  refer  to  that  article,  and 
merely  add,  that,  since  the  publication  of  that  work, 
a  vast  improvement  has  been  made  on  the  port. 
The  river  Avon,  which  was  formerly  nearly  dry 
at  low  water,  has  been  converted  into  a  floating 
dock ;  so  that  the  sharper  built  ships,  which  could 
not  approach  to  the  city,  can  now  lie  at  the  wharfs 
afloat  at  all  times.    Several  docks  have  been  con- 


*  See  Enumeration  qfihe  InkabUanis  tjf  Glasgow f  toith  Statistical  Tables f  by  James  Cleland« 
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Gloucciter-  structed,  and  a  neve  canal  formed,  over  which  are 
^JIJI""  handsome  iron  bridges*  The  enormous  expence  of 
^'^^  these  works  was  almost  wholly  defrayed  by  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  tho4Jgh  the  tolls  produce  but  slight  divi- 
dends on  the  capital,  they  have  added  to  the  facili* 
ties  of  the  navigation,  and  hav«  mcreased  the  beauty 
of  the  environs. 
Commerce.  The  foreign  commerce  of  this  coanty  centres  al- 
most wholly  in  Bristol,  as  Gloucester,  from  the  dif- 
ficult navigation  of  the  Severn,  has  but  a  small  share 
of  it.  The  principal  trade  is  to  the  West  India 
islands,  where  the  rich  capitalists  of  Bristol  have 
either  plantations  of  their  own,  or  such  mortgages  on 
those  of  others,  as  secure  to  this  port  a  large  supply 
of  all  tropical  productions.  A  conbiderable  branch 
of  commerce  is  the  importation  of  Merino  wool  from 
Spain,  which  induces  the  clothiers  of  Wiltshire  and 
Gloucestershire  to  depend  on  this  market  for  the 
supply  of  their  raw  material. 

With  some  parts  of  North  America  the  direct  in- 
'  tercourse  is  considerable ;  and  the  commerce  with 
the  Baltic,  with  the  Elbe,  and  with  Holland,  as  well 
as  with  the  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
though  less  than  that  of  Liverpool,  is  next  in  order 
after  that  port.  The  slave  trade  was  once  carried 
on  from  hence  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but,  to  the 
lionour  of  the  Bristol  merchants,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  they  had  relinquished  all  participa- 
tion in  it,  long  before  that  infamous  traffic  was  abo- 
lished b^  the  Legislature. 
Internal  The  internal  trade  of  this  county  is,  however,  by 

Trade.  far  the  most  important.  By  the  River  Severn,  which 
passes  through  it^  it  is  enabled  to  maintain  aregular  in- 
tercourse with  the  potteries  and  glass  manufactories  of 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire;  with  the  salt  works 
of  Droit wich;  and  with  those  parts  of  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire,  which  furnish  the 
heavy  iron  goods  that  would  not  bear  the  expence  of 
land-carriage.  Though  the  Severn  is  only  navigable 
for  fiat-bottomed  vessels,  and  for  those  only  at  spring 
tides,  yet  the  craft  on  that  river  is  very  considera- 
ble ;  and  at  Stourport  there  is  a  connection  with  all 
the  numerous  canals  that  traverse  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  Besides  the  river  Severn,  the  Wye  is  na- 
vigable for  small  crafl  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth,  and  facilitates  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire. 
Canab.  Several  navigable  canals  have  been  constructed 

in  this  county  with  the  view  of  promoting  its  internal 
communication.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  which  communicates 
with  the  latter  river  through  the  Stroud  canal,  and 
with  the  former  river  at  the  town  of  Lechlade.  It 
was  begun  in  1783,  and  finished  in  ten  years.  The 
summit  level  is  241  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Stroud 
canal,  and  130  feet  above  the  river  Thames  at  the 
place  of  its  junction.  These  rises  of  level  are  sur- 
mounted by  locks,  admirably  contrived  and  execut- 
ed ;  and  in  one  place  it  passes  under  the  park  of  Lord 
Bathurst,  through  Sapperton  tunnel,  and,  after  be- 
ing buried  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  five 
furlongs,  again  emerges  near  Cirencester.  The 
tunnel  is  lined  with  masonry,  arched  al)ove,  and  at 
the  bottom  has  an  inverted  arch,  except  in  some 
very  few  places,  where,  passing  through  a  solid  rock. 
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that  expence  has  been  spared.  The  breadth  of  the  Olnutoa. 
canal  is  4:2  feet  at  the  top,  and  30  feet  at  the  bol-  '^^ 
torn,  and  it  is  constructed  for  barges,  adapted  to  the  ^^^>^^^ 
locks  on  the  river  Thames,  as  well  as  to  tboee  of  the 
canal.  The  barges  are  12  feet  wide,  from  70  to  80 
feet  long,  when  loaded,  carry  70  tons,  and  draw 
about  four  feet  of  water.  'Vbh  work  has,  however^ 
been  more  splendid  than  beneficial.  The  expence 
of  its  construction  exceeded  L.  250,000,  and  the 
tolls  are  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  necessary  repairs.  In  fact,  it  con- 
nects two  rivers,  the  navigation  of  both  of  which  is 
bad ;  but  especially  that  of  the  Thames,  which,  be- 
fore it  reaches  Oxford,  is  subject  to  great  expence 
in  ho/ses  to  draw  the  barges,  which  has  many  shal- 
lows where  the  vessels  must  be  lightened  to  pass 
over  them,  and  is  liable  to  frequent  impediments, 
sometimes  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  sometimes 
from  inundations.  The  trade  which  once  passed 
through  this  canal  has  been  diminished  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  which  forms  a  better 
medium  for  the  transit  of  goods  from  Bristol  or 
Gloucester  to  London. 

A  canal,  called  the  Berkley  Canal,  parallel  to  the 
River  Severn,  but  which,  by  avoiding  its  sinuosities, 
shortens  the  navigation  20  miles,  was  begun  in  1794. 
Though  a  valuaUe  improvement,  it  languished  many 
years,  and  is  yet  scarcely  completed.  The  Hereford 
and  Gloucester  canal^  designed  to  connect  those  two 
cities,  passes  near  Boyce  through  a  tunnel  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  between  the  Severn  and 
Ledbury,  to  which  place,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  the 
rise  is  183  feet. 

The  mineral  riches  of  this  county  are  almost  wholly  MiMnl 
confined  to  iron ;  for  though  veins  of  lead  exist  at  PiodactiaDs. 
Sodbury,  Deynton,  and  other  places,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  productive  of  ore  to  induce  the  working 
of  them.    Iron  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
county ;  but  the  principal  forges  are  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Severn,  near  Lydney,  in   the  fo- 
rest of  Dean ;  where  both  charcoal  and  coal  are  a- 
bundantly  produced.    On  both  sides  of  the  Severn 
coal  is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  fo- 
rest of  Dean  contains  upwards  of  120  coal  pits,  from 
whence  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  its  vicinity  is  sup- 
plied with  that  necessary.      At  Kingswood,  near 
Bristol,  there  are  considerable  veins,  but  being  at  a 
great  depth,  the  proprietors  can  scarcely  compete 
with  the  miners  of  Monmouthshire,  though  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  coals  of  Kings- 
wood  are  preferred  to  those  brought  by  water  from 
Newport.    The  mineral  springs  in  this  countyj  at 
Clifton,  at  Cheltenham,  at  Stow  on  the  Wold,  and 
at  Bourton  on  the  Water,  are  well  known,  and  the 
two  former  places,  as  well  by  their  natural  beauties 
as  by  their  medicinal  waters,  attract  considerable 
numbers  of  occasional  visitors,  who  there  find  all 
those  accommodations  which  the  best  watering-places 
can  afford.    No  part  of  the  kingdom  produces  better 
or  more  abundant  atone  than  is  raised  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Gloucestershire.  Limestone  of  excellent  qua- 
lity extends  from  Cromhall  south-east  to  Sodbury ; 
and  south-west'to  Aiist- Cliff  rand  the  rocks  of  Clif- 
ton yield  an  excellent  stone,  from  which  much  lime 
is  made,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  ex- 
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OUraeetter.  portation  to  the  West  Indies.     Freestone  is  found 

■Jj^l^^  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  near  Lidney  some  grju 

"^^'*^*^  stones  are  raised,  which  are  adapted  by  the  mill* 

Wrights  to  their  purposes. 
Muiufae«         Gloucestershire  is  one  of  the  chief  manufacture 
^'**'  ing  counties,  and  though  a  greater  progress   has 

been  made  of  late  years  in  tlie  northern  ones  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  it  is  slill  very  much  distinguish- 
ed in  this  particular.     The  woollen  manufacture  has 
been  long  established,  in  what  are  provincially  called 
the  Bottoms,  a  district  in  the  vail ies,  between  the  range 
where  the  Cotswold  Hills,  with  a  less  elevation,  as- 
sume the  name  of  the  Stroud  Hills.     Between  the 
ranges  of  these  hills  there  are  clear  and  rapid  streams, 
which  supply  the  mills  in  which  the  manufactures 
are  carried  on.-    The  principal  scats  of  the  manufac- 
tures are  in  the  thickly  peopled  parisfies  of  Bisley, 
Hampton,  Stroud,  Painswick,  Woodchester,  Horsley, 
Stonehouse,  Stanley,  Uley,  Dursley,  and  Wotton- 
under-Edge.    Almost  the  whole  process  is  now  per- 
formed by  machinery  except  the  weaving.      The 
dyers  in  this  district  are  celebrated  for  their  scarlet, 
but  more  especially  for  their  dark-blue  colours,  the 
excellence  of  wtiich  is  attributed  to  some  peculiar 
properties  in  the  Stroud  water.     The  greater  part  of 
the  cloths  of  this  county  are  dyed  in  the  piece,  not 
in  the  wool.     Those  of  the  superior  quality,  made 
from  Merino  wool,  are  destined  either  for  the  con- 
Sumption  of  the  kingdom,  or  for  the  supply  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  some  few  are  exported  to  America.     The 
inferior  kinds.,  made  of  the  wool  of  the  Cotswold, 
the  Hereford,  or  the  Southdown  sheep,  are  mostly 
calculated   for   the    markets   of  India  and   China. 
These  are  sent  to  London,  white,  and  the  agents  of 
the  East  India  Company  select  such  as  suit  their 
demand,  which  are  dyed  to  the  requisite  colours,  and 
pressed  and  packed  by  their  own  difierent  trades- 
men in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.     Cassimeres  of 
the  best  quality  are  also  made  in  this  district  to  a 
Tery  considerable  extent. 

In  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  its  vicinity  there  are 
several  considerable  manufactories  of  pins,  which,  mi- 
nute as  is  the  article,  furnish  employment  to  upwards 
of  1 500  persons.  A  bell  foundcry  was  established  there 
in  1500,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  a  kind  of  hereditary  occupation  in  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Rudhall,  who  have  carried  it  on  for  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  during  that  period 
have  cast  several  thousands  of  bells  for  different 
churches. 

The  vicinity  of  Bristol  is  crowded  with  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds.  The  sugar  refinery  is  very 
considerable,  and  produces  some  of  the  best  kinch 
of  white  sugar.  Glass  of  all  kinds  for  windows  and 
for  domestic  purposes,  is  made  there.  The  copper 
and  brass  manufactures  are  large  establishments. 
Hard  white  soap  is  an  article  of  considerable  im- 
portance :  much  is  sent  to  Lcyidon,  and  a  large 
quantity  exported  to  America  and  the  West  Indies.  " 
Hats,  leather,  saddlery,  shoes,  white-lead,  gunpow- 
der, earthenwi^re,  salt,  snuff,  and  beer,  are  made  in* 
the  city  or  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  form  the  ru- 
diments of  its  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  administer  to 
its  domestic  intercourse  with  the  western  countieSi 
and  with  Wales. 
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Jhe  agriculture  of  Gloucestershire  partakes  of  Gkmcoter- 
very  different  characters,  according  to  the  elevation      •*"*^ 
of  the  land.     On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  a ^J^T^*^^*^ 
district  of  200,000  acres,  extending  over  the  CoU-^fth^dS^ 
wold  Hills,  is  provincially  distinguished  by  the  name  ferent  di#. 
of  stone  brash  land.     This  tract  of  country  is  very  trict^ 
undulating,  but  none  of  the  summits  rise  to  a  great 
height,  so  that  the  whole  is  cultivated.     In  the  in- 
tervals between  the  ridges  of  hills,  there  are  gene- 
rally beautiful  rivulets,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are 
enabled  so  to  irrigate  their  meadows,  as  to  produce 
early  grass  for  their  young  lambs.     The  hills,  what- 
ever be  the  surface,  liave  uniformly  a  calcareous  ba- 
sis, which  admirably  adapts  them  for  the  growth  of 
sainfoin.  In  no  part  of  England  is  that  valuable  grass 
cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent,  or  with  such  boun- 
tiful results.     It  has  been  an  article  of  very  ancient 
cultivation,  and  in  this  soil  has  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing hay  for  twenty  successive  years.    It  requires, 
however,  great  care  in  the  first  laying  down,  and 
that  all  other  grasses,  as  well  as  weeds,  be  eradicat- 
ed; after  which,  as  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  a 
great  depth,  it  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  exhaust 
the  soil  on  the  surface.     In  process  of  time  it  be- 
comes choked  by  other  grasses,  when  the  land  is 
again  returned  to  the  arable  state.     It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  farmers  to  have  one-seventh  part  of  - 
their  land  constantly  bearing  sainfoin.     The  remain- 
ing six  portions  of  the  farm  are  divided  pretty  near- 
ly in  equal  proportions  between  turnips,  barley,  clo- 
ver, or  rye-grass,  wheat,  peas,  and  oats.     The  prin- 
cipal dependence  for  producing  fertility  is  the  large 
flocks  of  sheep  which  are  bred  here,  and  which  are 
usually  folded  as  a  dressing  for  the  turnips.     It  is  a 
common  practice  to  pare  the  soil,  and  burn  it,  that 
the  weeds  may  be  destroyed  and  the  ashes  furnish 
manure.     The  crops  of  barley  are  moderately  good. 
Wheat  is  sown  at  very  early  periods,  sometimes  in  * 
August,  but  it  seldom  produces  even  a  moderate 
crop  if  sowed  later  than  September  or  early  in  Oc- 
tober.   The  average  produce  of  that  grain  does  not 
exceed  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  not  of 
the  best  quality.    The  soil  is  more  congenial  to  the 
production  of  peas  than    to  any  other  crop,  and 
hence  they  form  an  important  article  of  cultivation. 
The  sheep  of  this  district,  for  whose  food,  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  crops  shows,  the  principal  provi- 
sion is  made,  are  of  a  peculiar  breed  without  horns, 
the  wool  rather  long,  and.  not  of  a  very  fine  quality. 
They  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  these  hills,  but 
have  been  of  late  improved  by  crossing  with  other 
races.     The  Southdown  sheep  have  recently  been 
bred  here,  and  are  gradually  acquiring  a  preference, 
as  they  do  wherever  they  are  introduced  on  soils  of 
an  inferior  quality.     Few  parU  of  England  have 
been  more  improved  in  cultivation  within  the  last 
forty  years  than  the  Cotswold  Hills.     They  have, 
however,  in  spite  of  this  improvement,  but  a  cold 
and  bairen  appearance,  owing  to  their  being  nearly 
destitute  of  trees,  and  to  the  want  of  verdant  hedges; 
for  the  fences  are  almost  uniformly  stone  wails, 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height.    The  farms  are 
generally  large,  from  300  to  1200  acres,  and  the 
homesteads,  as  well  as  the  cottages  of  the  labourers, 
bmBg  usually  situated  in  the  vpUies,  and,  therefMe, 
Sq 
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6kmcefter-<  not  in  sight  at  a  distance,  the  face  of  the  country 
^^  has  a  poor  and  depopulated  aspect.  The  depth  of 
the  soil  is  scarcely  more  than  five  inches :  sometimfs 
it  is  however  very  tenacious,  but  the  experience  of 
the  natives  has  taught  them,  that  even  the  most 
clayey  soils  do  not  require  frequent  ploughings.  At 
each  ploughing,  considerable  quantities  of  stone- 
rubble  are  brought  to  the  surface. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Cotswold  Hills^  and  in* 
clining  to  the  northwards,  the  rich  vales  of  Evesham, 
Gloucester^  and  Berkley,  are  spread.  The  agricuU 
tural  system  which  is  practised,  though  it  has  some 
variations,  is  generally  similar.  The  Vale  of  Eves- 
ham, a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  Worcester- 
shire, is  watered  by  the  River  Avon,  and  is  highly 
productive  in  corn,  pasture,  and  fruits.  On  the  ara- 
ble lands,  the  most  general  rotation  is  a  clean  fallow; 
then  barley  or  oats ;  next  beans  or  clover ;  and,  last- 
ly, wheat.  The  wheat  is  generally  sown  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  the  produce  is  commonly  abun- 
dant, and  the  grain  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  dis- 
trict is  well  wooded.  The  hedge  rows  are  filled  with 
elm,  oak,  ash,  and  maple  trees,  and  the  apple  and 
pear  trees  are  abundantly  scattered  in  the  fields,  as 
well  as  in  large  orchards,  near  the  villages.  Cider 
and'  perry  form  very  valuable  portions  of  the  pro- 
duce of  each  farm.  The  proportion  of  arable  land  is 
small ;  the  rich  pastures  feed  numerous  cows ;  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  the  articles  on  which  many 
farmers  almost  wholly  depend. 

The  vale  of  Gloucester  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
of  which  the  river  Severn  forms  the  chord.  It  is 
protected  from  the  cold  northerly  and  easterly  winds 
by  the  Cotswold  and  Stroud  hills,  and  hence  is  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Though  there 
are  now  no  vineyards,  William  of  Malm^bury,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  said,  '^  No  county  in  England  has 
more  numerous  or  richer  vineyards;  or  which  yields 
grapes  more  abundantly  or  of  better  flavour,  as  the 
wine  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  France  in  sweet- 
ness." The  apple  and  pear  trees  of  the  district 
yield,  however,  most  profusely,  liquors  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  inhabitants,  are  far  preferable  to 
any  wine  from  foreign  countries.  The  soil  of  this 
vale  is  generally  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  on  a  very  re- 
tentive and  tenacious  subsoil  of  clay.  Fallowing  is 
deemed  indispensable  on  all  the  arable  lands,  which 
are  thrown  in  very  high  ridges,  about  eight  yards  in 
breadth,  with  furrows  between  them,  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  inches  deep.  Barley,  oats,  clover, 
beans,  and  wheat,  yield  most  abundant  crops,  and 
of  the  best  quality.  The  greater  part  of  the  land 
is,  however,  in  permanent  pasture,  receiving  no 
other  manure  than  the  feces  of  the  cattle  that 
are  grazed  on  it;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
rich  sediment  deposited  by  occasional  inundations. 
The  meadows  feed  numberless  cows,  and  the  dairies, 
besides  the  cheese,  whose  name  is  derived  from  this 
county,  furnish  large  quantities  of  butter,  fatten 
many  calves,  and,  with  the  whey  and  butter-piilk, 
rear  and  fatten  great  numbers  of  swine.  The  sWina 
are  of  a  peculiarly  large  breed,  and  the  market  for 
them  at  Gloucester  is  by  far  the  most  considevable 
in  the  kmgdom.  The  fattening  of  them  does  not, 
however,  wholly  depend  on  the  dairy,  but  large 
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quantities  of  oiUcake  are  applied  td  that  purpose.  Glouecitcr- 
The  cheese  denominated  Gloucester  has  long  en-     _^^"^ 
joyed  great  celebrity  both  at  home  and  abroad.     It  ^"^^V''^ 
is  usually  made  in  the  summer  months,  from  May  to 
October,  inclusive.    Thenumbef  of  cows  belonging 
to  individuals  seldom  exceed  from  thirty  to  forty. 
The  uniformity  of  the  quality  is  such,  that  the  fac- 
tors, who  are  the  middle  men,  contract  for  the  whole 
produce  of  the  dairies  witliout  examinuig  them, 
knowing  the  value  of  the  cheese  from  the  quality  of 
the  land  on  which  the  cows  are  pastured. 

The  vale  of  Berkley  is  separated  from  that  of  Gloil* 
cester  by  a  natural  intersection,  and,  like  it,  is 
bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  river  Severn.  Ita 
surface  is  more  irregular,  but  though  the  undulations 
are  numerous,  they  are  not  excessive.  The  hills  are  • 
hung  with  beech  trees,  and  the  face  of  the  district 
is  both  rich  and  picturesque  The  soil  is  uniformly 
fertile  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Nearly  the 
whole  is  rich  pasture  or  orchard,  and  the  arable  land 
does  not  form  one-seventh  part  of  the  valley.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  fat  loam,  occasionally  mixed  with  a 
prolific  clay,  and  generally  resting  on  a  retentive 
subsoil.  The  dairy  farms  are  of  smaller  extent  than 
in  the  adjoinuig  vale,  but  they  far  excel  them  in  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  the  cheese  they  yield,  and 
the  quality  is  also  much  superior.  The  cheese,  com- 
monlv  denominated  double  Gloucester,  is  almost 
wholly  made  in  the  vale  of  Berkley,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  known  by  that  name.  It  is  usually  made 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  in  dairies, 
where,  later  in  the  summer,  a  thinner  kind  ia  ma- 
nufactured. Its  excellence  depends  on  attention  to 
its  management,  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
land  on  which  the  cattle  are  fed.  The  quantity  of 
cheese  made  in  this  vale  is  about  1200  tons  annual- 
ly, and  each  cow  is  estimated  to  yield  350  pounds. 

The  western  side  of  the  Severn  is  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  forest  of  Dean.  It  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent oak  and  beech  trees,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  cider,  especially  one  kind  called  Stire-ci- 
der,  which  is  highly  valued.  The  forest  formerly 
contained  43,000  acres,  but  has  been  diminished  by 
several  royal  grants ;  it  is,  however,  now  a  most  im- 
portant district  on  account  of  the  large  ship  timber 
which  it  produces.  It  abounds  with  coal  and  with 
iron  ore,  and  the  miners  are  regulated  by  peculiar 
courts. 

The  most  remarkable  curiosities  of  this  county 
are  the  Koman  antiquities  at  Woodchester,  which 
have  been  accurately  described  by  that  indefatiga- 
ble antiquary  Lysons ;  the  Roman  roads,  which  tra- 
verse it  in  various  directions ;  the  numerous  antique 
coins  which  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  fields  ; 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  the  ruins  of 
monastic  edifices. 

This  county  has  long  conferred  the  title  of  Duke  q,;^  p^. 
on  a  member  of  the  royal  family.     It  gives  the  title  milinaDd 
pf  Marquis  of  Camden  to  the  family  of  Pratt,  that  Seats. 
of  Earl  Berkeley  to  the  family  of  Berkeley,  and  that 
of  Baron  Shireborne  to  the  family  of  Dutton.    The 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  this 
county  is  very  considerable.    The  most  remarkable 
are  Badminton,  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  Bamsley  Park, 
Mr  Musgrave;   Batsford  Park,  Lord  Redesdale; 
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Gloiioestcr.  Berkeley  Caatle,  (late)  Lord  Berkeley ;  Blasjc  Castle, 
^^       Mr  Harford  ;  Corse  Court,  Mr  Dowdeswell ;  Dod- 

Goveniment^»"g'°"  ^^^^>  Mr  Codrington ;  Fairford,  Mr  Ray- 
_— ^  -i_  niond  Barker ;  Gatcombe  Park,  Mr  David  Ricardo  ; 
High  ^leadow  House,  Lord  Gage ;  Highnam  Court, 
Sir  William  Guise;  King's  Weston,  Lord  de  Clif- 
ford; Lydney  Park,  Mr  Bragge  Bathurst;  Miser- 
den  Park,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys ;  Oakley  Grove,  Earl 
Bathurst;  Handcomb  Park,  Bishop  of  Durham; 
Rodborough,  Sir  George  Paul;  Seizin  Court,  Sir 
Charles  CockereU ;    Sherborne,  Lord  Sherborae ; 
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Stowell  Park,  Mr  Penrice;  Toddington  Hall,  Mr  Gloucester- 
Tracy;  Totworth  Court,  Lord  Ducie;  Whitcombe      '^|f® 
Park,  Sir  William  Hicks;  Williamstrip  Park,  Mr coverament. 
Beech. 

See   Rudge's   Gloucestershire Marshall's    Rural 

Economif  of  Gloucestershire, — Rudden's  History  of 
Gloucestershire*  —  Bigland's  Gloucestershire.  —  Fos« 
brook's  Gloucestershire.  —  Lysons's  Gloucestershire 
Antiquities. — Bray  ley  and  Britton's  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales*  (w,w.) 


GOVERNMENT. 


Nature  of  1  h  E  question  with  respect  to  Government,  is  a  ques- 
the  Inquiry,  tion  about  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  Not- 
withstanding the  portion  of  discourse  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  subject,  it  is  surprising  to  find, 
upon  a  close  inspection,  how  few  of  its  principles  are 
settled.  The  reason  is,  that  the  ends  and  means  have 
not  been  analyzed ;  and  it  is  only  a  general  and  undis^ 
tinguishing  conception  of  them  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  greater  number  of  men.  So  long  as 
either  remain  in  this  situation^  they  give  rise  to  in- 
terminable disputes ;  more  especially  when  the  de- 
liberation is  subject,  as  in  this  case,  to  the  strongest 
action  of  personal  interest 
Object  of  In  a  discourse,  limited  as  the  present/  it  would  be 
this  Article,  obviously  vain  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  task,  as  that  of  die  analysis  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  opera- 
tion should  be  conducted,  may  perhaps  be  describ- 
ed, and  evidence  enough  exhibited  to  show  in  what 
toad  we  must  travel  to  approach  the  point  at  which 
so  many  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  arrive. 

EndofGo^      The  end  of  government  has  been  described  in  a 
vernment    g^eat  variety  of  expressions.     By  Locke  it  was  said 
^  to  be  '^  the  public  good ;"  by  others  it  has  been  de- 

scribed as  being  '^  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number."  These,  and  equivalent  expres- 
sions, are  just ;  they  are  only  defective  in  as  much 
as  the  particular  ideas  which  they  embrace  are  in- 
distinctly announced;  and  different  combinations 
are  by  means  of  them  raised  in  different  minds,  and 
even  in  the  same  mind  on  different  occasions. 

It  is  immediately  obvious,  that  a  wide  and  diffi- 
cult field  is  opened,  and  that  the  whole  science  of 
human  nature  must  be  explored  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  science  of  government  To  understand  what 
is  included  in  the  h^pinesa  of  the  greatest  number, 
we  must  understand  what  is  included  in  the  happi- 
ness of  tlie  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed. 

That  dissection  of  human  nature  which  would  be 
necessary  to  show,  on  proper  evidence,  the  primary 
elements  into  which  hmnan  happiness  may  be  re- 
solved, it  is  not  compatible  with  the  present  design 
to  undertake.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  as- 
suming certain  results. 

We  may  allow,  for  example,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  lot  of  every  human  being  is  determined  by  his 
pains  and  pleasures  ;  and  that  his  happiness  corre- 


sponds with  the  degree  in  which  his  pleasures  are 
great,  and  his  pains  are  small. 

Human  pains  and  pleasures  are  derived  from  two 
sources.  They  are  produced  either  by  our  fellow 
men,  or  by  causes  independent  of  other  men. 

W^e  may  assume  it  as  another  principle,  that  the 
concern  of  government  is  with  the  former  of  these 
two  sources ;  and  that '  its  business  is  to  increase  to 
the  utmost  the  pleasures,  and  diminish  to  the  utmost 
the  pains,  which  men  derive  from  one  another. 

Of  the  laws  of  nature,  on  which  the  condition  of 
man  depends,  that  which  is  attended  with  the  great- 
est number  of  consequences,  is  the  necessity  of  la- 
bour for  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well 
as  tlie  means  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  pleasures. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  cause  of  government ; 
for,  if  nature  had  produced  spontaneously  all  the  ob- 
jects which  we  desire,  and  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  the  desires  of  all,  there  would  have  been  no 
soiurce  of  dispute  or  of  injury  among  men;  nor 
would  any  man  have  possessed  the'  means,  of  ever 
acquiring  authority  over  another. 

The  results  are  exceedingly  different,  when  nature 
produces  the  objects  of  desire  not  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance for  all.  The  source  of  dispute  is  then  exhaust-* 
less  ;  and  every  man  has  the  means  of  acquiring  au- 
thority over  odiers,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
those  objects  which  he  is  able  to  possess.  ">  In  this 
case,  the  end  to  be  obtained,  through  government 
as  the  means,  would  be,  to  make  that  distribution  of 
the  scanty  materials  of  happiness  which  would  insure 
the  greatest  sum  of  it  in  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity taken  altogether ;  and  to  prevent  every  indivi- 
dual, or  combination  of  individuals,  from  interfering 
with  that  distribution,  or  making  any  man  to  have 
less  than  his  share. 

An  element  of  great  importance  is  taken  into  the 
calculation,  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the 
objects  of  desire,  and  even  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
are  the  product  of  labour.  The  means  of  insuring 
labour  must,  in  that  case,  be  provided  for  as  the 
foundation  of  all. 

The  means  for  the  insuring  of  labour  are  of  twa 
sorts ;  the  one  made  out  of  the  matter  of  evil,  -  the 
other  made  out  of  the  matter  of  good.  The  first 
sort  is  conjmonly  denominated  force ;  and,  under  its 
application,  the  labourers  are  slaves.  This  mode  of 
procuring  labour  we  need  not  consider ;  for,  if  the 
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W  h,*tovt  r  wouUl  be  the  temptations  under  which 
i.KhxuKuil.^  \u>uKl  lie.  if  there  was  no  government  to 
vtKc  tV  olmx  ts  of  desire  from  others  weaker  than 
1'^  ut^'Ue^.  uiuler  the  same  temptations  the  members 
W^x^urnuiout  would  lie,  to  take  the  objects  of  de- 
*iiv  i\mui  the  ujemWrs  of  the  community,  if  they 
^c^v  »u»t  prt  >enttHl  from  doing  so.  Whatever,  then, 
10^^  tho  rtv4soas  for  esUblishing  government,  the  very 


5Hae  exactly  are  the  reasons  for  establishing  aecnri-  Gmemuu. 
ties»  that  those  entrusted  with  the  powers  necessary  ^^  »  ^^ 
tur  protecting  otliers  make  use  of  them  for  that  pur* 
po«e  solely,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from 
the  members  of  tlie  community  the  objects  of  desire. 

There  are  three  modes  in  which  it  may  be  suppo-  Thnt 
sed,  that  the  powers  of  protecting  the  community  are>anp)e 
capable  of  being  exercised.     The  community  may****^* 
undertake  the  protection  of  itself^  and  of  its  nieni-gJJ]^ 
bers.     The  powers  of  protection  may  be  placed  in  mcot. 
the  hands  of  a  few.     And,  lastly,  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual.     The  Many;  the  Few, 
the  One ;  these  varieties  appear  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject.    It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  any  hands,  or 
combination  of  hands,  in  which  the  powders  of  pro- 
tection can  be  lodged,  which  wQl  not  fall  under  one 
or  other  of  those  descriptions.     And  these  varieties 
correspond  to  the  three  forms  of  government,  the 
Democratical,  the  Aristocratical,  and  the  Monarchic 
cal. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  look  somewhat  closely  at 
each  of  these  forms  in  their  order. 

I.  The  Democratical.  It  is  obviously  impossible.  Of  the  IV- 
that  the  community  in  a  body  can  be  present  to  af-  moomtkil 
ford  protection  to  each  of  its  members.  It  must  em-  '^""' 
ploy  individuals  for  tliat  purpose.  Employing  indi- 
viduals, it  must  choose  them,  it  must  Lay  down  the 
rules  under  which  they  are  to  act,  and  it  must  pu- 
nish them,  if  they  act  in  disconformity  to  those  rules. 
In  these  operations  are  included  the  three  great  ope- 
rations of  government.  Administration,  Legislation, 
and  Judicature.  The  community,  to  perform  any  of 
these  operations,  must  be  assembled.  This  circum- 
stance alone  seems  to  form  a  conclusive  objection 
against  the  democratical  form.  To  assemble  the 
whole  of  a  community  as  often  as  the  business  of 
government  requires  performance  would  almost  pre- 
clude the  existence  of  labour ;  hence  the  existence  of 
property;  and  hence  the  existence  of  the  community 
itself. 

There  is  also  another  objection  not  less  conclu- 
sive. A  whole  community  would  form  a  numerous 
assembly.  But  all  numerous  assemblies  are  essen- 
tially incapable  of  business.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be 
tedious  in  the  proof  of  this  proposition.  In  an  as- 
sembly, every  thing  must  be  done  by  speaking  and 
assenting.  But  where  the  assembly  is  numerous,  so 
many  persons  desire  to  speak,  and  feelings,  by  mu- 
tual inflammation,  become  so  violent,  that  calm  and 
effectual  deliberation  is  altogether  impossible. 

It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  proposition,  from 
wliich  there  will  be  no  dissent,  that  a  community  in 
mass  is  ill  adapted  for  the  business  of  government. 
There  is  no  principle  more  in  conformity  with  the 
sentiments  and  the  practice  of  the  people  than  this. 
The  management  of  the  joint  affairs  of  any  consider- 
able body  of  the  people  they  never  undertake  for 


•  It     av  be  remarked,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  thus  arrived  coincides  exactly  with  the 

,  ^"  %  t  ^^^^ .     i<  The  great  and  chief  end,"  says  he,    "  of  men's  uniting  into  commonwealths,  and 

iUH  tru»e  o     *      ,^^  ^jg^  government,  is  the  preservation  of  their  property."— ^ecom/  Treatise  concerning 

imttniir  uui         ^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  certainly  appears,  when  it  is  considered  that  by  far  the  greater  part 

t,vev/M^*<'«i »      .^^  committed  by  human  beings  are,  in  some  way  or  otiier,  on  account  of  property. 
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i^verniMDt  themselves.  What  they  uniformly  do  is^  to  choose  a 
*^^"  .^^^  certain  number  of  persons  to  be  the  actors  in  their 
stead.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  common  benefit  club, 
the  members  choose  a  committee  of  management, 
and  content  themselves  with  a  general  control, 
or  the  Aril.  2.  The  ArUiocralicaL  This  term  applies  to  all 
tocrmtical  those  cases,  in  whicli  the  powers  o£  government  are 
held  by  any  niunber  of  persons  intermediate  between 
a  single  person  and  the  majority.  When  the  num- 
ber is  small,  it  is  common  to  call  the  government  an 
Oligarchy  ;  when  it  is  considerable,  to  call  it  an  A- 
ristocracy.  The  cases  are  essentially  the  same ;  be* 
cause  the  motives  which  operate  in  both  are  the  same. 
This  is  a  proposition  wliich  carries,  we  think,  its  own 
evidence  along  with  it.  We,  therefore,  assume  it  as 
a  point  wliich  will  not  be  diluted. 

The  source  of  evil  is  radically  different  in  the  case 
of  aristocracy,  and  that  of  democracy.  The  commu- 
nity cannot  have  an  interest  opposite  to  its  interest. 
To  affirm  this  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  community  within  itself,  and  with  respect  to  it- 
self, can  have  no  sinister  interest.  One  community 
may  intend  the  evil  of  another :  never  its  own.  This 
is  an  indubitable  proposition,  and  one  of  great  im- 
portance. It  may  act  wrong  from  mistake.  To  sup- 
pose that  it  could  from  design,  wopld  be  to  suppose 
this  absurdity,  that  human  beings  can  wish  their  own 
misery. 

The  circumstances  from  which  the  inaptitude  of 
the  community  as  a  body  for  the  business  of  govern- 
ment arose,  namely,  tlie  inconvenience  of  assembling 
them,  and  the  inconvenience  of  their  numbers  when 
assembled,  do  not  necessarily  exist  in  the  case  of  aris- 
tocracy. If  the  number  of  those  who  hold  among 
them  the  powers  of  government  is  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  inconsistent  to  assemble  them,  or  impossible 
for  theni  to  deliberate  calmly  when  assembled,  this 
id  only  an  objection  to  so  extended  an  aristocracy, 
and  has  no  application  to  an  aristocracy  not  too  nu- 
merous, when  assembled  for  the  best  exercise  of  de- 
liberation. 

The  question  is,  whether  such  an  aristocracy  may 
be  trusted  to  make  that  use  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment which  is  most  conducive  to  the  end  for  which 
government  exists  ? 

There  may  be  a  strong  presumption,  that  an  aris- 
tocracy, monopolizing  the  powers  of  government, 
would  not  possess  intellectual  powers  in  any  very 
Iii^h  perfection.  Intellectual  powers  are  the  off- 
spring of  labour.  But  an  hereditary  aristocracy  are 
deprived  of  the  strongest  motives  to  labour.  The 
greater  part  of  thwn  will,  therefore,  be  defective  in 
those  powers.  This  is  one  objection,  and  an  import- 
ant one,  though  not  the  greatest 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  reason  for 
whidi  government  exists  is,  that  one  man,  if  strong- 
er than  another,  will  take  from  him  whatever  tlut 
other  possesses  and  he  desires.  .  But  if  one  man  will 
do  this,  so  will  several.  And  if  powers  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number,  called 
an  aristocracy,  powers  whidi  make  them  stronger 
than  the  rest  of  the  community,  they  will  tak«  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  as  much  as  th^y  please  of 
the  objects  of  desire.  They  will,  therefore,  defeat 
the  very  end  for  which  government  was  instituted. 


The  unfitness,  therefore,  of  an  aristocxacy  to  be  en-  Gevflnment- 
trusted  with  the  powers  of  government  rests  on  the  '•^'V^ 
basis  of  demonstration. 

3.  The  MonarchicaL    It  will  be  seen,  and  there- Of  the  M<k 
fore  words  to  make  it  manifest  are  unnecessary,  that,  °*n^>cAl 
in  most  respects,  the  monarchical  form  of  govern-  ^^'^"^ 
ment  agrees  with  the  aristocratical,  and  is  liable  to 
the  same  objections. 

If  government  is  founded  upon  this,  as  a  law  of 
human  nature,  that  a  man,  if  able,  will  take  from 
others  any  thing  which  they  have,  and  which  ,he  de- 
sires, it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  when  a  man  i& 
called  a  king,  it  does  not  change  his  nature ;  so  that, 
when  he  has  got  power  to  enable  him  to  take  from 
every  man  what  he  pleases,  he  will  take  whatever  he 
pleases.  To  suppose  that  he  will  not,  is  to  afiirm 
that  government  is  unnecessary;  and  that  human 
beings  will  abstain  from  injuring  one  another  of 
their  own  accord. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  reasoning  extends  to 
every  modification  of  tlie  smaller  number.  When* 
ever  the  powers  of  government  are  placed  in  any 
hands  other  than  those  of  the  community,  whether 
those  of  one  man,  of  a  few,  or  of  several,  those  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  which  imply  that  govern- 
ment is  at  all  necessary,  imply  that 'these  persons 
will  make  use  of  them  to  defeat  the  very  end  for 
which  government  exists. 

One  observation,  however,  suggests  itself.  Al- 
lowing, it  may  be  said,  that  this  deduction  is  perfect, 
and  the  inference  founded  upon  it  indisputable,  it  is 
yet  true,  that,  if  there  were  no  govenunent,  every 
man  would  be  exposed  to  depredation  from  every 
man ;  but,  imder  government,  if  an  aristocracy,  be 
is  exposed  to  it  only  from  a  few ;  if  a  monarchy, 
only  from  one. 

This  is  a  highly  important  observation,  and  de- 
serves to  be  minutely  investigated. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  if  every  man  is  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  what  he  possesses  at  the  will  of 
every  man  stronger  than  himself,  the  existence  of 
property  is  impossible  ;  and,  if  the  existence  of  pro- 
perty is  impossible,  so  also  is  that  of  labour,  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  an  enlarged  commimity, 
and  hence  of  the  community  itself.  If  the  members 
of  such  a  community  are  liable  to  be  deprived  only 
by  a  few  hundred  men,  the  members  of  an  aristocra- 
cy, it  may  not  be  impossible  to  satiate  that  limited 
number  with  a  luuited  portion  of  the  objects  belong- 
ing to  aU.  Allowing  this  view  of  the  subject  to  be 
correct,  it  follows  that  the  smaller  the  number  of 
hands  into  which  the  powers  of  government  are  per- 
mitted to  pass,  the  happier  it  will  be  for  the  commu- 
nity. That  an  oligarchy,  therefore,  is  better  than  an 
aristocracy,  and  a  monarchy  better  than  eitlier. 

This  view  of  tlie  subject  deserves  to  be  the  more 
carefully  considered,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
leads  is  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  adopted 
and  promulgated  b^  some  of  the  most  profound  and 
most  benevolent  investigators  of  human  affairs. 
That  government  by  one  man,  altogether  unlimited 
and  uncontrolled,  is  better  than  government  by 
any  modification  of  aristocracy,  is  the  celebrated 
opinion  c^  Mr  Hobbes,  and  of  the  French  EconomisU, 
supported  on  reasonings  which  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
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GoTernment.trovcpt.    Government,  by  the  many,  they  with  rea- 
considered    an  impossibility.     They  inferred. 


son  considered    an ^ ^    , 

therefore,  that,  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  govern- 
ment, absolute  monarchy  is  the  best. 

Experience,  if  we  look  only  at  die  outside  of  the 
facts,  appears  to  be  divided  on  this  subject  Absolute 
monarchy,  under  Neros  and  Caligulas,  under  such 
men  as  Emperors  of  Morocco  and  Sultans  of  Tur- 
key, is  the  scourge  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
side,  the  people  of  Denmark,  tired  out  with  the  op- 
pressions of  an  aristocracy,  resolved  that  their  king 
should  be  absolute ;  and,  under  their  absolute  mo- 
narch, are  as  well  governed  as  any  people  in  Europe. 
In  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  democra- 
cy, human  nature  ran  a  more  brilliant  career  than  it 
has  ever  done  in  any  other  age  or  country.  As  the 
surface  of  history,  tiberefore,  affords  no  certain  prin- 
ciple of  decision,  we  must  go  beyond  the  surface, 
and  penetrate  to  the  springs  within. 

A^ere  it  is  said  that  one  man,  or  a  limited  num- 
ber pf  men,  will  soon  be  satiated  with  the  objects  of 
desire,  and  when  they  have  taken  from  the  commu- 
nity what  suffices  to  satiate  them,  will  protect  its 
members  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  remainder,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  important  element  of  the  calculation  is 
left  out  Human  beings  are  not  a  passive  substance. 
If  human  beings,  in  respect  to  their  rulers,  were  the 
same  as  sheep  in  respect  to  their  shepherd ;  and  if  the 
king,  or  the  uistocracy,  were  as  totally  exempt  from 
all  fear  of  resistance  from  the  people,  and  all  chance 
of  obtaining  more  obedience  from  severity,  as  the 
shepherd  from  the  sheep,  it  does  appear  mat  there 
would  be  a  limit  to  the  desire  of  taking  to  one's 
self  the  objects  of  desire.  The  case  will  be  found  to 
be  very  much  altered  when  the  idea  is  taken  into  the 
account  of  the  resistance  to  their  wills  which  one  hu- 
man beipg  may  expect  from  another,  and  of  that 
perfection  in  obedience  which  fear  alone  can  pro- 
duce. 

That  one  human  being  will  desire  to  render  the 
person  and  property  of  another  subservient  to  his 
pleasures,  notwithstanding  the  pain  or  loss  of  plea^ 
sure  which  it  may  occasion  to  that  other  individual^ 
is  the  foundation  of  government  The  desire  of  the 
object  implies  the  desire  of  the  power  necessary  to 
accompliw  the  object  The  desire,  therefore,  of 
tluit  power  which  is  necessary  to  render  the  persons 
and  properties  of  human  beings  subservient  to  our 
pleasures,  is  a  grand  governing  law  of  human  na- 
ture. 

What  is  implied  in  that  desire  of  power  ?  and  what 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  carries  the  actions  of  men  ? 
are  the  questions  which  it  is  necessary  to  resolve,  in 
order  to  discover  the  limit  which  nature  has  set  to 
the  desire  of  a  king,  or  an  aristocracy,  to  inflict  evil 
upon  the  community  for  their  own  advantage. 

Power  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  every 
thing,  without  exception,  which  the  human  being 
calls  pleasure,  and  the  removal  of  pain.  The  grand 
instrument  for  attaining  what  a  man  likes,  is  the 
actions  of  other  men.  Power,  in  its  most  ap- 
propriate 8i^;nification,  therefore,  means  security  for 
the  conformity  between  the  will  of  one  man  and  the 
acts  of  other  men.     This,  we  presume,  is  not  a  pro- 


position whidi  will  be  disputed.  The  master  hasCovenmcst. 
power  over  his  servant,  beomse  when  he  wills  him  ' 
to  do  so  and  so,  in  other  words,  expresses  a  desire 
that  he  would  do  so  and  so,  he  possesses  a  kind  of 
security  that  the  actions  of  the  man  wfll  correspond 
to  his  desire.  The  general  commands  his  soldiers  to 
perform  certain  operations,  the  king  commands  his 
subjects  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  and  their  power 
is  complete  or  not  complete,  in  proportion  as  the 
conformity  is  complete  or  not  complete  between  the 
actions  willed  and  the  actions  performed.  The  ac^ 
tions  of  other  men,  considered  as  means  for  die  at- 
tainment of  the  objects  of  our  desire,  are  perfect  or 
imperfect,  in  proportion  as  they  are  or  are  not  cer- 
tainly and  invariably  correspondent  to  our  will 

There  is  no  limit,  therefore,  to  the  demand  of  securi- 
ty for  the  perfection  of  that  correspondence.  A 
man  is  never  satisfied  with  a  smaller  degree  if  he  can 
obtain  a  greater.  And  as  there  is  no  man  whatso- 
ever,  whose  acts,  in  some  degree  or  another,  in  some 
way  or  another,  more  immediately  or  more  remotely, 
may  not  have  some  influence  as  means  to  our  ends, 
there  is  no  man,  the  conformity  of  whose  acts  to  our 
will  we  would  not  give  something  to  secure.  The 
demand,  therefore,  of  power  over  the  acts  of  other 
men  is  really  boundless.  It  is  boundless  in  two  ways; 
boundless  in  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  we 
would  extend  it,  and  boundless  in  its  degree  over  the 
actions  of  each. 

It  would  be  nugatory  to  say,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain away  this  important  principle,  that  some  hu- 
man beings  may  be  so  remotely  connected  with  our 
interesto,  as  to  make  the  desire  of  a  conformity  be- 
tween our  will  and  their  actions  evanescent  It  is 
quite  enough  to  assume,  what  nobody  will  deny,  that 
our  desireof  that  conformity  is  unlimited,  in  respect  to 
all  those  men  whose  actions  can  be  supposed,  to  have 
any  influence  on  our  pains  and  pleasures.  With  re- 
spect to  the  rulers  of  a  communi^,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  they  have  a  desire  for  the  uniformity 
between  their  will  and  the  actions  of  every  man  in 
the  community.  And  for  our  present  purpose  this 
is  as  wide  a  field  as  we  need  to  embrace. 

'  With  respect  to  the  community,  then,  we  deem  it 
an  established  truth,  that  the  rulers,  one,  or  a  few, 
desire  an  exact  uniformity  between  their  will  and  the 
acts  of  every  member  of  the  community.  It  remains 
for  us  to  inquire  to  what  description  of  acts  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  desire  to  give  existence.  ^ 

There  are  two  classes  of  means,  by  which  the  con- 
formity between  the  will  of  one  man  and  the  acts  of 
other  men  may  be  accomplished*  The  one  is  plea- 
sure, the  other  pain. 

With  regard  to  securities  of  the  pleasurable  sort 
for  obtaining  a  conformity  between  one  man's  will 
and  the  acts  of  other  men,  it  is  evident,  from  expe- 
rience, that  when  a  man  possesses  a  command  over 
the  objects  of  desire,  he  may,  by  imparting  those 
objects  to  other  men,  insure  to  a  great  extent  the 
conformity  between  his  will  and  their  actions.  It 
follows,  and  is  also  matter  of  experience,  that  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  the  objects  of  desire,  which 
he  may  thus  impart  to  other  men,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  men  between  whose  actions  and  his  own 
11 
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GoTcmmeot  ^iU  he  can  insure  a  con£onmtv.  As  it  has  been  de- 
'  monstrated  that  there  is  no  mnit  to  the  number  of 
men  whose  actions  we  desire  tb  have  conformable  to 
our  will,  it  follows,  with  equal  evidence,  that  there 
b  no  limit  to  the  command  which  there  are  motives 
for  endeavouring  to  possess  over  the  objects  of  de» 
sire. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  true,  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
of  a  king,  or  in  the  minds  of  an  aristocracy,  any  point 
of  saturation  with  the  objects  of  desire.  The  opi- 
nion, in  examination  pf  which  we  have  gone  through 
the  preceding  analysis,  that  a  king  or  an  aristo- 
cracy may  be  satiated  with  the  objects  of  desire,  and, 
after  being  satiated,  leave  to  the  members  of  the 
community  the  greater  part  of  what  belongs  to  them, 
is  an  opinion  founded  upon  a  partial  and  incomplete 
view  of  the  laws  of  hmnan  nature. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  securities  of  the 
painful  sort  which  may  be  employed  for  attaining 
conformity  between  the  acts  of  one  man  and  the  will 
of  another.  W^  are  of  opinion,  that  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  subject  has  not  been  duly  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  the  business  of  government  will  be 
ill  understood,  till  its  numerous  consequences  have 
been  fully  develop^. 

Pleasure  appears  to  be  a  feeble  instrument  of 
obedience  in  comparison  with  pain.  It  is  much  more 
easy  to  despise  pleasure  than  pain.  Above  all  it  is 
important  to  consider,  that  in  this  class  of  instru- 
ments is  included  the  power  of  taking  away  life,  and 
with  it  of  taking  away  not  only  all  the  pleasures  of 
reality,  but,  what  goes  so  far  beyond  them,  all  die 
pleasures  of  hope.  This  dass  of  securities  is,  diere- 
fore,  incomparably  the  strongest.  He  wftd  desires 
obedience  to  a  high  degree  of  exactifess,  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  power  of  giving  .pleasure,  he 
must  have  the  power  of  inflicting  pain.  He  who 
desires  it  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  exactness, 
must  desire  power  of  inflicting  pain  sufficient  at  least 
to  insure  that  degree  of  exactness ;  that  is,  an  unli- 
mited power  of  inflicting  pain;  for,  as  there  is  no 
possible  nuirk  by  which  to  distinguish  what  is  suffi- 
cient and  what  is  not,  and  as  the  human  mind  sets 
no  bounds  to  its  avidity  for  the  securities  of  what  it 
deems  eminently  good,  it  is  sure  to  extend,  beyond 
almost  any  limits,  its  desire  of  the  power  of  giving 
pain  to  others. 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  motive  for  having 
and  holding  power  of  inflicting  pain  upon  others. 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  how  inseparable  a  part 
soever  of  human  nature  it  may  appear  to  be  to  de- 
sire to  possess  unlimited  power  of  inflicting  pain 
upon  others,  it  does  not  follow,  that  those  who  pos- 
sess it  will  have  a  desire  to  make  use  of  it. 

This  is  the  next  part  of*  the  inquiry  upon  which 
we  have  to  enter ;  and  we  need  not  add  that  it  me- 
rits all  the  attention  of  those  who  would  possess  cor- 
rect ideas  upon  a  subject  which  involves  the  greatest 
interests  of  mankind. 

The  chain  of  inference,  in  this  case,  is  close  and 

.  strong,  to  a  most  unusual  d^pree.     A  man  desires 

that  the  actions  of  other  men  shall  be  instantly  and 

accurately  correspondent  to  his  wilL     He.  desires 

th^t  the  actions  of  the  greatest  possible  number  shall 


be  so.  Terror  is  the  grand  instrument.  Terror  canGwetaaaxnu 
work  only  through  assurance  that  evil  will  follow  ' 
any  want  of  conformity  between  the  will  and  the 
actions  willed.  Every  failure  must,  therefore,  be 
punished.  As  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  mind's 
desire  of  its  pleasure,  there  are  of  course  no  bounds 
to  its  desire  of  perfection  in  the  instruments  of  that 
pleasure.  There  are,  therefore,  no  bounds  to  its 
desire  of  exactness  in  the  conformity  between  its 
will  and  the  actions  willed ;  and  by  consequence  to 
the  strength  of  that  terror  which  is  its  procuring 
cause.  Every,  the  most  minute,  failure,  must  be 
visited  with  the  heaviest  infliction;  and,  as  failure 
in  extreme  exactness  must  frequently  happen,  the 
occasions  of  cruelty  must  be  incessant. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  several  conclusions  of  the 
highest  possible  importance.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
very  principle  of  human  nature  upon  which  the  neces- 
sity of  government  is  founded,  the  propensity  of  one 
man  to  possess  himself  of  the  objects  of  desire  at  the 
cost  of  another,  leads  on,  by  infallible  sequence, 
where  power  over  a  community  is  attained,  and  no^ 
thing  checks,  not  only  to  that  degree  of  plunder 
whidi  leaves  the  members  (excepting  always  the 
recipients  and  instruments  of  the  plunder)  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence,  but  to  that  degree  of  cruelty 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  in  existence  the  most  in- 
tense terror. 

The  world  affords  some  decisive  experiments  up- 
on human  nature,  in  exact  conformity  with  these 
conclusions.  An  English  gentleman  may  be  taken 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  civilization,  of  know- 
ledge, of  humanity,  of  all  the  qualities,  in  short, 
that  make  human  nature  estimable.  The  degree  in 
which  he  desires  to  possess  power  over  his  feUow- 
creatures,  and  the  degree  of  oppression  to  which  he 
finds  motives  for  carrying  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
will  afford  a  standar4  from  which,  assuredly,  there 
can  be  no  appeal.  Wherever  the  same  motives  ex- 
ist, the  same  conduct,  as  is  displayed  by  the  English 
gentleman,  mav  be  expected  to.  follow  in  all  men 
not  farther  advanced  in  human  excellence  than 
him.  In  the  West  Indies,  before  that  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  the  English  nation,  which  now,  for  thirty 
years,  has  imposed  so  great  a  check  upon  the  mas- 
ters of  slaves,  there  was  not  a  perfect  absence  of  all 
check  upon  die  dreadful  propensities  of  power.  But 
yet  it  is  true,  that  these  propensities  led  English 
gentlemen,  not  only  to  deprive  their  slaves  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  make  property  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, but  to  treat  them  with  a  degree  of  cruelty^ 
the  very  description  of  wliich  froze  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen,  who  were  placed  in  less  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  The  motives  to  this  deplorable 
conduct  are  exactly  those  which  we  have  described 
above,  as  arising  out  of  the  universal  desire  to  ren- 
der the  actions  of  other  men  exactly  conformable  to 
our  will.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  remark,  that 
not  one  item  in  the  motives  which  had  lead  English 
gentlemen  to  make  slaves  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  the  very  worst  condition  in 
which  the  negroes  have  been  found  in  the  West  In* 
dies,  can  be  shown  to  be  wanting,  or  to  be  less 
strong  in  the  set  of  motives  which  universally  ope- 
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nte  upon  the  men  who  have  power  orer  their  feU 
^  ■  s-^^  low-creatures.  It  is  proved,  there^re,  by  the  closest 
deduction  from  the  acknowledged  laws  of  human 
nature,  and  by  direct  and  decisive  experiments,  that 
the  ruling  one,  or  the  ruling  few,  would,  if  checks 
did  not  operate  in  the  way  of  prevention,  reduce 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  subject  to'  their  power, 
at  least  to  the  condition  of  negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dies-* 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  of  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  have  been  called  the  three  simple  forms, 
not  one  is  adequate  to  the  ends  which  government 
it  appointed  to  secure;  that  the  community  itself, 
Ifrhich  alone  iz  free  from  motives  opposite  to  those 
ends,  is  incapacitated  by  its  numbers  from  perform- 
ing the  business  of  government ;  and  that  whether 
government  is  entrusted  to  one  or  a  few,  they  have 
not  only  motives  opposite  to  these  ends,  but  motives 
which  will  carry  tiiem,  if  unchecked,  to  inflict  the 
greatest  evils. 

These  conclusions  are  so  conformable  to  ordinary 
conceptions,  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  neces- 
sary, if  the  developement  had  not  been  of  import- 
ance for  some^  of  our  subsequent  investigations,  to 
have  taken  any  pains  with  the  proof  of  them.  In 
this  country,  at  least,  it  will  be  remarked,  in  con- 
formity with  so  many  writers,  that  the  imperfection 
(  of  the  three  simple  forms  of  government  is  apparent ; 
that  the  ends  of  government  can  be  attained  in  per- 
fection, only  as  under  the  British  constitution,  by  an 
union  of  all  tlie  three. 
Union  of  the  The  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  three  simple 
three  ample  forms  of  government  is,  then,  the  next  part  of  this 
important  subject,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine. 

The  first  thing  which  it  is  obvious  to  remark  up- 
on it  is,  that  it  has  been  customary,  in  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  inquiry,  to  beg  the  question.  The  good 
effects  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  union  of  the 
three  simple  forms  of  government,  have  been  st/p^ 
posed;  and  the  supposition  has  commonly  been  al- 
lowed. No  proof  has  been  adduced  ;  or  if  any  thing 
having  the  appearance  of  proof,  it  has  only  been  a 
reference  to  the  British  constitution.  The  British 
constitution,  it  has  been  said,  is  an  union  of  the 
three  simple  forms  of  government,  and  the  British 
government  is  excellent.  To  render  the  instance  of 
the  British  government  in  any  degree  a  proof  of  the 
doctrine  in  question,  it  is  evident  that  tliree  points 
must  be  established;  Ist,  That  the  British  govern- 
ment is  not  in  show  but  in  substance  an  union  of  the 
three  simple  forms ;  2dly,  That  it  has  any  peculiar 
excellence ;  and,  Sdfy,  That  its  excellence  arises  from 
the  union  so  supposed,  and  not  from  any  other 
cause.  As  these  points  have  always  been  taken  for 
granted  without  examination,  the  question  with  re« 
apcct  to  the  effects  of  an  union  of  the  three  simple 
forms  of  government  may  be  considered  as  yet  un- 
solved. 


Ponnsof 
c;ovecn« 


The  positions  which  we  have  already  i»«taWifVfj^  GoneiimMin. 
with  regard  to  human  nature,  and  which  we  assunoe  ^^^''^ 
as  foundations,  are  these ;  that  the  actions  of  men 
are  governed  by  their  wills,  and  their  wills  hv  their 
desires ;  that  their  desires  are  directed  to  pleasure 
and  relief  from  pain  as  ends,  and  to  wealth  and  power 
as  the  principal  means ;  that  to  the  desire  of  these 
means  there  is  no  limit ;  and  that  the  actions  which 
flow  from  that  desire  are  the  constituents  whereof 
bad  government  is  made.  Reasoning  correctly  from 
these  acknowledged  laws  of  h^unan  nature,  we  shall 
presently  discover  what  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  mixture  of  the  different  species  of  govemroent, 
it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  adopt. 

The  theory  in  question  implies,  that  of  the  powers 
of  government,  one  portion  is  held  by  the  king,  one 
by  the  aristocracy,  and  one  by  the  people.  It  also 
implies,  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  each  of  them  a 
certain  unity  of  will,  otherwise  they  would  not  act 
as  three  separate  powers.  This  being  aUowed,  we 
proceed  to  the  inquiry. 

From  the  principles  which  we  have  already  laid 
down,  it  foUows,  that  of  the  objects  of  human  desire, 
and  (speaking  more  definitely)  of  the  means  to  the 
ends  of  human  desire,  namely;  wealth  and  power, 
each  of  the  three  parties  will  endeavour  to  obtain  as 
much  as  possible.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
not  suspected  that  any  reader  will  deny  this  propo- 
sition ;  but  it  is  of  importance  that  he  retain  a  very 
clear  conception  of  it. 

If  any  expedient  presents  itself  to  any  of  the  sup. 
posed  parties,  any  expedient  effectual  to  that  end, 
and  not  opposed  to  any  preferred  object  of  pursuit, 
we  may  infer,  with  certainty,  that  it  will  be  adopted. 
One  effectual  expedient  is  not  more  effectual  than 
obvious.  Any  two  of  them  by  combining  may  swal- 
low up  the  third.  That  such  combination  will  take 
place  appears  to  be  as  certain  as  any  thing  which 
depends  upon  human  will ;  because  there  are  strong 
motives  in  favour  of  it,  and  none  that  can  be  con- 
ceived in  opposition  to  it.  Whether  the  portions  of 
power,  as  originally  distributed  to  the  parties,  be 
supposed  to  be  equal  or  unequal,  the  mixture  of 
three  of  the  kinds  of  government,  it  is  thus  evident, 
cannot  possibly  exist. 

This  proposition  appears  to  be  so  perfectly  proved, 
that  we  do  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon 
the  subject.  As  a  part,  however,  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  mixture  of  the  simple  forms  of  government,  it 
may  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  an  union  may  not 
be  possible  of  two  of  them. 

Three  varieties  of  this  union  may  be  conceived ; 
the  union  of  monarchy  with  aristocracy,  or  the  union 
of  either  with  democracy. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  monarchy  is  united  with 
aristocracy.  The  power  of  each  is  equal  or  not 
equal.  If  it  is  not  equal,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  from  the  principles  which  we  have  al- 
ready established,  that  the  stronger  will  take  from 


*  An  acute  sense  of  this  important  truth  is  expressed  by  the  President  Montesquieu:  "  Cest  nne  expe- 
rience etemelle,  que  tout  homme  qui  a  du  pouvoir  est  port^  k  en  abuser ;  il  va  jusqu'  i  ce  qu'il  trouve  de 

limites."— £».  de  Loix,  II.  4. 
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Oovcrnmencthe  wedcer,  till  it  engrosaes  the  whole.     The  only 
—^  ^  '^^  question^  therefore^  is.  What  will  happen  when  the 
power  is  equal  ? 

In  the  first  place,  however.  It  seems  impossible 
that  such  equality  should  ever  exist.  How  is  it  to 
be  established  ?  Or  by  what  priterion  is  it  to  be  as- 
certained ?  If  there  is  no  such  criterion,  it  must,  in 
all  cases,  be  the  result  of  chance.  If  so,  the  chances 
against  it  are  as  infinite  to  one.  The  idea,  therefore, 
is  wholly  chimerical  and  absurd. 

Besides  an  overweening  propensitv,  a  disposition 
to  overrate  one's  own  advantages,  and  underrate  those 
of  other  men,  is  a  well  known  law  of  human  nature. 
Suppose,  what  would  be  little  less  than  miraculous, 
that    equality    were    established,    this    propensity 
would  lead  each  of  the  parties  to  conceive  itself  the 
strongest.      The  consequence  would  be  that  they 
would  go  to  war,  and  contend  till  one  or  other  was 
subdued.     Either  those  laws  of  human  nature,  upon 
which  all  reasoning  with  respect  to  government  pro- 
ceeds, must*  be  denied,  and  then  the  utility  of  go- 
vernment, itself  may  be  disputed,  or  this  conclusion 
is  dononstrated.     Again,  if  this  equality  were  esta- 
blished, is  there  any  human  being  who  can  suppose 
that  it  would  last  ?     If  any  thing  be  known  about 
human  affairs,  it  is  this,  that  they  are  in  perpetual 
change.    If  nothing  else  interfered,  the  difference 
of  men,  in  respect  of  talents,  would  abundantly«pro- 
duce  the  effect.     Suppose  your  equality  to  be  esta- 
blished when  your  king  is  a  man  of  talents,  and 
suppose  his  successor  to  be  the  reverse,  your  equality 
no  longer  exists.     The  moment  one  of  the  parties  is 
superior,  it  begins  to  profit  by.  its  superiority,  and 
the  inequality  is  daily  increased.     It  is  unnecessary 
to  extend  the  investigation  to  the  remaining  case»— « 
the  union  of  democracy  with  either  of  the  other  two 
^ds  of  government :     It  is  very  evident  that  the 
same  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  same  results. 
Hypotbens        In  this  doctrine  of  the  mixture  of  the  simple  forms 
r^*  ^^'^^^pf  government  is  included  tlie  celebrated  theory  of 
Cwm-       ^®  balance  in  the  component  parts  of  a  government. 
By  this,  it  is  supposed,  that  when  a  government  is 
composed  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
they  balance  one  another,  and  by  mutual  checks 
produce  good  government.     A  few  words  will  suf- 
fice to  show,  that,  if  any  theory  deserves  the  epi- 
thets of  "  wild,  visionary,  chimerical,"  it  is  that  of 
the  balance.     If  there  are  three  powers,  how  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  two  of  them  from  combining  to 
swallow  up  the  third  ? 

The  analysis  which  we  have  already  performed, 
will  enable  us  to  trace  rapidly  the  concatenation  of 
causes  and  effects  in  tliis  imagined  case.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  community,  con- 
sidered in  tlie  aggregate  or  democratical  point  of 
view,  is,  that  eadi  individual  should  receive  protec- 
tion ;  and  that  the  powers  which  are  constituted  for 
that  purpose  should  be  employed  exclusively  for  that 
purpose.  As  this  is  a  proposition  wholly  indisput- 
able, it  is  also  one  to  which  all  correct  reasoning 
upon  matters  of  government  must  have  a  perpetual 
reference. 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  king. 
Mid  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  is  directly  the  re* 
verse ;  it  is  to  have  unlimited  power  over  the  rest 
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of  the  community,  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  ad  van*  Govflnmeni. 
tage.  In  the  supposed  case  of  the  balance  of  the  ^^V*^^ 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical  powers, 
it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  either  the  monarchy 
or  the  aristocracy  to  combine  with  the  democracy  ; 
because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  democracy  or  com« 
munity  at  large,  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  aristo* 
cracy  should  have  one  particle  of  power,  or  one  par- 
ticle of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  democracy  or  community  have  all 
possible  motives  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  mo- 
narchy and  aristocracy  from  exercising  power,  or 
obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  community,  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  monarchy  and  aristocracy  have  all 
possible  motives  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  unlimit- 
ed power  over  the  persons  and  property  of  the  com- 
munity. The  consequence  is  inevitable ;  they  have 
all  possible  motives  for  combining  to  obtain  that 
power,  and  imless  the  people  have  power  enough  to 
.  be  a  match  for  both,  they  have  no  protection.  The 
balance,  therefore,  is  a  thing,  the  existence  of  which, 
upon  the  best  possible  evidence,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  impossible.  The  appearances  which  have  given 
colour  to  the  supposition  are  altogether  delusive. 

What  then  b  to  be  done  ?  For,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  we  may  be  told  that  good  government  ap- 
pears to  be  impossible.  The  people,  as  a  body,  can- 
not perform  the  busines^  of  government  for  them- 
selves. If  the  powers  of  government  are  entrusted 
to  one  man,  or  a  few  men,  and  a  monarchy,  or  go* 
verning  aristocracy,  is  formed,  the  results  are  fatal. 
And  it  appears  that  a  combination  of  the  simple 
forms  is  impossible. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  tliese  proposi- 
tions, it  is  not  yet  proved  that  good  government  is 
impossible.  For  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  as 
the  people  cannot  exercise  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment themselves,  they  must  entrust  them  to  some 
on%  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  and  these  indi- 
viduals will,  infallibly,  have  the  strongest  motives 
to  make  a  bad  use  of  them ;  it  is  nevertheless  pos- 
sible that  checks  may  be  found  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  bad  use  of  them.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  of  checks.  It  is  sufficiently  con- 
formable to  the  established  and  new-fashioned  opi- 
nions to  say,  that,  upon  the  right  constitution  of 
checks,  all  goodness  of  government  depends.  Ta 
this  proposition  we  fully  subscribe.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  exceed  the  importance  of  -correct  conclu- 
sions upon  this  subject  Afler  the  developements 
whidi  we  have  already  made,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
inquiry  will  be  neither  intricate  nor  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  grand  discovery  of  modern  times,  the  sys-  RmreMnu- 
tem  of  representation,  the  solution  of  all  the  difficul-  tive  System, 
ties,  both  speculative  and  practical,  will  perhaps  be  «^ Doctrine 
found.     If  it  cannot,  we  seem  to  be  forced  upon  the  ^  Checki. 
extraordinary  conclusion,  tliat  good  government  is 
impossible.     For  as  there  is  no  individual,  or  com- 
bination of  individuals,  except  the  community  itself, 
who  have   not  an  interest  in  bad  government,  if 
entrusted  with  it?  powers ;  and  as  the  commmiity 
itself  is  incapable  of  exercising  those  powers,  and 
must  entrust  them  to  some  individual  or  combina'^ 
tion  of  individuals,  the  conclusion  is  obvious.     The 
community  itself  must  check  these  individuals,  or 
S  R 
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GoTttimwiittbey  -will  follow  their  interest,  and  produce  bad  go- 
'  ~  —  ^  vemment.  But  how  is  it  the  conununity  can  check  ? 
The  community  can  act  only  when  assembled.  And 
then  it  is  incapable  of  acting.  The  community, 
however,  can  chuse  representatives ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  representatives  of  the  communi-i 
ty  can  operate  as  a  check  P 

We  may  begin  by  laying  down  two  propositions, 
which  appear  to  involve  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
quiry ;  and  about  which  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  any  dispute.  The  checking  body  must  have  a 
d^ree  ctf  power  sufficient  for  the  business  of  check- 
ing. It  must  also  have  an  identity  of  interest  with 
the  community ;  otherwise  it  will  make  a  mischie- 
vous use  of  its  power. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  degree  of  power 
which  is  necessary  to  perform  the  business  of  check- 
ing. We  need  hardly  excite  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  inquiry ;  for  upon  this,  it 
is  evident  that  every  thing  depends. 

To  measure  the  degree  of  power  which  is  requi- 
site upon  any  occasion,  we  must  consider  the  de- 
gree of  power  which  is  necessary  to  be  overcome. 
Just  as  much  as  suffices  for  that  purpose  is  requi- 
site, and  no  more.  We  have  then  to  inquire  what 
power  it  is  which  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity, acting  as  a  check,  need  power  to  overcome. 
The  answer  here  is  easily  given.  It  is  all  that  power, 
wheresoever  lodged,  which  they,  in  whose  hands  it  is 
lodged,  have  an  interest  in  misusing.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  to  whomsoever  the  community  en- 
trusts the  powers  of  government,  whether  one,  or  a 
few,  they  have  an  interest  in  misusing  it.  All  the 
power,  therefore,  which  the  one  or  the  few,  or  which 
die  one  and  the  few  combined,  can  apply  to  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  their  sinister  ends,  the  check- 
ing body  must  have  power  to  overcome,  otherwise  its 
check  will  be  unavailing.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  no  check. 

This  is  so  exceedingly  evident,  that  we  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  say  a  single  word  in  illustra- 
tion of  it.  If  a  king  is  prompted  by  the  inherent 
principles  of  human  nature  to  seek  the  gratification 
o£  his  will ;  and  if  he  finds  an  obstacle  in  that  pur- 
suit, he  removes  it,  of  course,  if  he  can.  If  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  oppose  him,  he  overcomes  them, 
if  he  is  able ;  and  to  prevent  hhn,  they  must,  at  the 
least,  have  equal  power  with  himself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  an  aristocracy.  To  op- 
pose them  with  success  in  pursuing  their  interest  at 
the  expence  of  the  community,  the  checking  body 
must  have  power  successfully  to  resist  whatever 
power  they  possess.  If  there  is  both  a  king  and  an 
aristocracy,  and  if  they  would  combine  to  put  down 
the  checking  force,  and  to  pursue  their  mutual  inte- 
rest at  the  expence  of  the  community,  the  checking 
body  must  have  sufficient  power  successfully  to  re- 
sist the  united  power  of  both  king  and  aristocracy. 

These  conclusions  are  not  only  indisputable,  but 
the  very  theory  of  the  British  constitution  is  erected 
upon  them.  The  House  of  Commons,  according  to 
that  theory,  is  the  checking  body.  It  is  also  an  ad- 
mitted doctrine,  that  if  the  king  had  the  power  of 
bearing  down  any  opposition  to  his  will  that  could 
be  opposed  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  if  the 


King  and  the  House  of  Lords  combined  had  tiMGoftmnot. 
power  of  bearing  down  its  opposition  to  their  joint  '•^'N/*^^ 
will,  it  would  cease  to  have  die  power  of  checking 
them ;  that  it  must,  therefore,  have  a  power  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  united  power  of  both. 

All  the  questions  which  relate  to  tl>e  degree  of 
power  necessary  to  be  given  to  that  checking  body, 
on  the  perfection  of  whose  operations  all  the  good- 
ness of  government  depends,  are  thus  pretty  easily 
solved.  The  grand  difficulty  consists  in  finding  the 
means  of  constituting  a  checking  body,  whose  powers 
shall  not  be  turned  against  the  community  for  whose 
protection  it  is  created.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  if  power  is  granted  to  a  body  of  men,  called  re- 
presentatives, they,  like  any  other  men,  will  use  their 
power,  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  community,  but 
for  their  own  advantage,  if  Uiey  can.  Tlie  only  ques« 
tion  is,  therefore,  how  they  can  be  nrevented?  in 
other  words,  how  are  the  interests  of  me  represents* 
tives  to  be  identified  with  those  of  the  community  ? 

Each  representative  may  be  considered  in  two  ca- 
pacities ;  in  his  capacity  of  representative,  in  whicJi 
he  has  the  exercise  of  power  over  others,  and  in  his 
capacity  of  member  of  the  community,  in  which 
others  have  the  exercise  of  power  over  him. 

If  things  were  so  arranged,  that,  in  his  capacity  of 
representative,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do 
himself  so  mudi  good  by  misgovemment,  as  he  would 
do  himself  harm  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the 
community,  the  object  would  be  accomplished.  We 
have  already  iseen,  that  the  amount  of  power  assigned 
to  the  checking  body  cannot  be  diminished  beyond 
a  certain  amount.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
all  resistance  on  the  part  of  all  those  in  whose  hands 
the  powers  of  government  are  lodged.  But  if  the 
power  assigned  to  the  representative  cannot  be  di- 
minished in  amount,  there  is  only  one  other  way  in 
which  it  can  be  diminished,  and  diat  is,  in  duration. 

This,  then,  is  the  instrument ;  lessening  of  dura- 
tion is  the  instrument,  by  which,  if  by  anything,  the 
object  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  very  evident, 
that  the  smaller  the  period  of  time  during  which  any 
man  retains  his  capacity  of  representative,  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  in  which  he  is  simply  a  member 
of  the  community,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
compensate  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  longer 
period,  by  the  profits  of  misgovemment  during  the 
shorter. 

This  is  an  old  and  approved  method  of  identify- 
ing, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  interests  of  those  who 
rule,  and  the  interests  of  those  who  are  ruled.  It  is 
in  pursuance  of  this  advantage,  that  the  members  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  have  always  been 
chosen  for  a  limited  period.  If  the  members  were 
hereditary,  or  even  if  they  were  chosen  for  life, 
every  inquirer  would  imme4iately  pronounce  that 
thejr  would  employ  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  for 
their  own  advantage,  and  that  they  would  go  just 
as  far  in  abusing  the  pcfrsons  and  properties  of  the 
people,  as  their  estimate  of  the  powers  and  spirit  of 
the  people  to  resist  them  would  let  them  regard  it  as 
safe^ 

As  it  thus  appears,  by  the  consent  of  all  men, 
from  the  time  when  the  Romans  made  their  Consuls 
annual,  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the  end  10  to 
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0<rrcnun«tit  b6  attained  by  limitiDg  thd  duration,  eit 
^  -^  t*^*^  principal,  or  (what  is  better)  of  the  ch^:^ii 


either  of  the 
}  checking  power— 
the  next  question  is,  to  what  degree  should  the  li- 
mitation proceed  ? 

The  general  answer  is  plain.  It  shoidd  proceed, 
till  met  by  overbalancing  inconveniences  on  the 
other  side.  What  then  are  the  inconveniences  which 
«re  likely  to  flow  from  a  too  limited  duration  ? 

They  are  of  two  sorts ;  those  which  affect  the 
performance  of  the  service,  for  which  the  individuals 
are  chosen,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  trouble 
4)£  election.  It  is  sufficiently  obvio&s,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  government  requires  time  to  perform  it. 
The  matter  must  be  proposed,  deliberated  upon,  re- 
solved, and  executed.  If  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  to  be  shifted  from  one  set  of  hands  to 
another  every  day,  the  business  of  government 
could  not  proceed.  Two  conclusions,  then,  we 
may  adopt  with  perfect  certainty ;  that  whatsoever 
time  is  necessary  to  perform  the  periodical  round  of 
the  stated  operations  of  government,  this  shoidd  be 
allotted  to  those  who  are  invested  with  the  checking 
powers ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  time,  which  is  not 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  should  by  any  means 
be  allotted  to  them.  With  respect  to  the  inconve- 
nience arising  from  frequency  of  election,  though,  it 
ifl  evident,  that  the  trouble  of  election,  which  is  al- 
ways something,  shoidd  not  be  repeated  oftener 
dum  is  necessary,  no  great  allowance  will  need  to  be 
made  for  it,  because  it  may  easily  be  reduced  to  an 
inconsiderable  amount. 

As  it  thus  appears,  that  limiting  the  duration  of 
their  power  is  a  security  against  the  sinister  interest 
of  the  people's  representatives,  so  it  appears  that  it 
is  the  only  security  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits*  The  only  other  means  which  could  be  em- 
ployed to  that  end,  would  be  punishment  on  ac- 
count of  abuse.  It  ia  easy,  however,  to  see,  that 
punishment  could  not  be  effectually  applied.  For 
punishment,  definition  is  required  of  the  punishable 
acts,  and  proof  must  be  established  of  the  commis- 
sion. But  abuses  of  power  may  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  without  allowing  the  means  of  proving  a  de- 
terminate offence.  No  part  of  politiod  experience 
is  more  perfect  than  this.  If  the  limiting  of  dura- 
tion be  the  only  security,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  the  importance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to 
it. 

It  is  necessary  just  to  bring  to  notice,  that,  in 
the  principle  of  limiting  the  duration  of  tiie  power 
delegated  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  not 
included  the  idea  of  changing  them.  The  same  in- 
dividual may  be  chosen  any  number  of  times.  The 
check  of  the  short  period  for  which  he  is  chosen, 
and  during  which  he  can  promote  his  sinister  in- 
terest, is  the  same  upon  the  man  who  has  been 
chosen,  and  rechosen  twenty  times,  as  upon  the 
man  who  has  been  chosen  for  the  first  time.  And 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  always  re-electing  the  man 
who  has  done  his  duty,  because,  the  longer  he  serves, 
the  better  acquainted  he  becomes  with  the  business 
of  the  service.  Upon  this  principle  of  rechoosing, 
or  of  the  permanency  of  the  individual^  uiited  with 
the  power  of  change,  has  been  recommended  the 
plan  of  permanent  service  with  perpetual  power  of 


removal.  This,  it  has  been  said,  reduces  the  period  Govvnment. 
within  which  the  representative  can  promote  his  si-  ^'^V^^*' 
nister  interest  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits ;  be- 
cause the  moment  when  his  constituents  begin  to 
suspect  him,  that  moment  they  may  turn  him  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  continues  faithful,  the 
trouble  of  election  is  performed  once  for  all,  and  the 
man  serves  as  long  as  he  lives.  Some  disadvantages, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  accompany  this  plan. 
The  present,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  on  which 
the  balance  of  different  plans  is  capable  of  being 
compared. 

Having  considered  the  means  which  are  capable  Puvper  Con. 
of  being  employed  for  identifying  the  interest  of?^^^"^* 
the  representatives,  when  chosen,  with  that  of  the  ti4*  fioST" 
persons  who  choose  them,  it  remains  that  we  endea- 
vour to  bring  to  view  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  in  determining  who  the  persons  are  by  whcnn 
the  choice  ought  to  be  performed. 

It  is  most  evident  that  every  thing  depends  upon 
this  question.  It  'can  be  of  no  consequence  to  in- 
sure, by  shortness  of  duration,  a  conformity  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  representatives  and  the 
will  of  those  who  appoint  them,  if  those  who  ap-> 
point  them  have  an  interest  opposite  to  that  of  the 
community ;  because  those  who  choose  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  make  choice 
of  such  persons  as  will  act  according  to  their  wishes. 
As  this  is  a  direct  inference  from  the  very  principle 
on  which  government  itself  is  founded^  we  assume 
it  as  indisputable. 

We  have  seen  already,  that  if  one  man  has  power 
over  others  placed  in  his  hands,  he  wiU  make  use  of 
it  for  an  evil  purpose ;  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
those  other  men  the  abject  instruments  of  his  will. 
If  we,  then,  suppose  that  one  man  has  the  power  o£ 
choosing  representatives  for  the  people,  it  follows, 
that  he  will  choose  men  who  will  use  their  power  as 
representatives  for  the  promotion  of  this  his  sinister 
interest. 

We  have  likewise  seen,  that  when  a  few  men  have 
power  given  them  over  others,  they  will  make  use 
of  it  exactly  for  the  same  ends,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  the  one  man.  It  equally  follows,  that,  if  a 
small  number  of  men  have  the  choice  of  the  repre* 
sentatives,  such  representatives  will  be  chosen  as 
will  promote  the  interests  o£  that  small  number,  by 
reducing,  if  possible^  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
be  the  abject  and  helpless  slaves  of  their  wilL 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  obvious  and  indisputable, 
that  all  the  benefits  of  the  representative  system  are 
lost.  The  representative  system  is,  in  tiiat  case, 
only  an  operose  and  clumsy  machinery,  fcnr  doing 
that  which  might  as  well  be  done  without  it;  namely, 
reducing  the  community  to  subjection  under  the  One 
or  the  Few. 

When  we  say  the  Few,  it  is  seen  that,  in  this  case, 
it  is  of  no  importance  whether  we  mean  a  few 
hundreds  or  a  few  thousands;  or  even  many  thou* 
sands.  The  operation  of  the  sinister  interest  is  the 
same ;  and  the  &Xe  is  the  same  of  all  that  part  of  the 
€<mmiunity  over  whom  the  power  is  exercised.  A 
numerous  aristocracy  has  never  been  found  to  be 
less  oppressive  than  an  aristocracy  confined  to  a 
few. 
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Gorenimetit  The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  which  is  evi- 
dently established  is  this;  that  the  benefits  of  the  re- 
presentative system  are  lost,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  choosing  body  are  not  the  same  with 
those  of  the  community. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  if  the  communitjritself 
were  the  choosing  body,  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity and  that  of  the  choosing  body  would  be  the 
same.  The  question  is,  if  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
community,  if  erected  into  the  choosing  body,  would 
remain  the  same  ? 

One  thing  is  pretty  dear,  that  all  those  indivi- 
duals whose  interests  are  indisputably  included  in 
those  of  other  individuals,  may  be  struck  off  without 
inconvenience.  In  this  light  may  be  viewed  all 
children,  up  to  a  certain  age,  whose  interests  are  in- 
volved in  those  of  their  parents.  In  this  light,  also, 
women  may  be  regarded,  the  interests  of  almost  all 
of  whom  are  involved  either  in  that  of  their  fathers 
or  in  that  of  their  husbands. 

Having  ascertained  that  an  interest  identical  with 
that  of  ^e  whole  community  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aggregate  males,  of  an  age  to  be  regarded  as  sui 
Juris,  persons  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
representatives  of  the  whole  population,  we  have  to 
go  on,  and  inquire,  whether  this  requisite  quality 
may  not  be  found  in  some  less  number,  some  ali- 
quot part  of  that  body. 

As  degrees  of  mental  qualities  are  not  easily  as- 
certained, they  must  be  outward  and  visible  signs 
which  are  taken  to  distinguish,  for  this  purpose,  one 
part  of  these  mailes  from  another.  The  applicable 
signs  of  this  description  appear  to  be  three :  years  ; 
property ;  profession  or  mode  of  life. 

According  to  the  first  of  these  means  of  distinc- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  males,  to  any  degree  limited, 
may  be  taken,  by  prescribing  an  advanced  period  elf 
life  at  which  the  power  of  voting  for  a  representa- 
tive should  commence.  According  to  the  second, 
the  elective  body  may  be  limited,  by  allowing  a  vote 
to  those  only  who  possess  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
perty or  of  income.  According  to  the  third,  they 
may  be  limited,  by  allowing  a  vote  only  to  such  per- 
sons as  belong  to  certain  professions,  or  certain  con- 
nections and  interests.  What  we  have  to  inquire  is, 
if  the  interest  of  the  limited  number,  set  apart  upon 
any  of  those  principles  as  the  organ  of  choice  for 
a  body  of  representatives,  will  be  3ie  same  with  the 
interest  of  the  community  ? 

With  respect  to  the  first  principle  of  selection, 
that  of  age,  it  would  appear  thut  a  considerable  la- 
titude may  be  taken  without  inconvenience.  Sup- 
PenoDs  of  a  V^^  ^^  *S®  ®^  forty  were  prescribed  as  that  at 
certain  Age.  which  the  right  of  suifrage  should  commence,  scarce- 
ly any  laws  could  be  made  for  the  ben^t  of  all  the 
men  of  forty  which  would  not  be  laws  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  great  principle  of  security  here  js,  that  the 
men  of  forty  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  younger  men ;  for  otherwise  it  might  be  object- 
ed with  perfect- truth,  that  if  decisive  power  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  of  forty  years  of  age, 
they  would  have  an  interest,  just  as  any  other 
detached  portion  of  the  community,  in  pursuing 
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that  career,  which  we  have  already  described,  for  Government. 

reducing  the  rest  of  the  community  into  the  state  ''"^^»  "^ 

of  abject  slaves  of  their  will.    But  it  so  happens 

(and  It  is  a  fully  established  law  of  human  nature), 

that  the  great  majority  of  old  men  have  sons,  whose 

interest  they  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  their 

own.     There  is,  therefore,  no  great  danger  that,  in 

such  an  arrangement  as  this,  the  interests  of  the 

young  would  be  greatly  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 

old. 

»We  come  next  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  in-Planof 
terest  of  a  body  of  electors,  constituted  by  the  pos-  making  Pro- 
session  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  income,  t?Jj^  ^"^ 
would  be  the  same  with  the  interest  of  the  commu-         ^"** 
nity  ? 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that/ if  the  qualification 
were  raised  so  high  that  only  a  few  hundreds  pos- 
sessed it,  the  case  would  be  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  consignment  of  the  electoral  suffrage  to 
an  aristocracy.  This  we  have  already  considered, 
and  have  seen  that  it  differs  in  form  rather  than 
substance  firom  a  simple  aristocracy.  We  have  like- 
wise seen,  that  it  alters  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
community,  whether  the  aristocracy  be  some  hun- 
dreds or  many  thousands.  One  thing  is,  there- 
fore, completely  ascertained,  that,  unless  the  qualifi- 
cation be  very  low,  it  would  only  create  an  aristo- 
cratical  government  on  a  broad  basis,  and  be  accom- 
panied with  all  the  evils  which  we  have  shown  to 
bellmg  to  an  aristocratical  government 

This  question,  however,  deserves  to  be  a  little 
more  minutely  considered.  Let  us  next  take  the 
opposite  extreme.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  qualifi- 
cation is  very  low,  so  low  as  to  include  the  great 
majority  of  die  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  for 
-the  people  who  have  very  little  property,  to  sepa* 
rate  their  interests  froln  those  o£  the  people  who 
have  none.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
little  property  to  give  undue  advantages  to  the  pos- 
session of  property,  which  those  who  have  the  great 
portions  of  it  would  turn  against  themselves.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  Uiere  would  be  no  evil 
in  a  low  qualification.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  that  there  would  be  any 
good ;  for  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  who  have 
some  property  would  make  a  good  choice,  it  will 
hardly  be  pretended  that,  added  to  them,  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  those  who  have  none, 
and  whose  minds  are  naturally  and  almost  necessa- 
rily governed  by  the  minds  of  those  who  have^ 
wotdd  have  any  chance  of  making  the  choice  a  bad 
one. 

We  have  ascertained,  therefore,  two  points.  We 
have  ascertained  that  a  very  low  qualification  is  of 
no  use,  as  affording  no  security  for  a  good  choice 
beyond  that  which  would  exist  if  no  pecuniary  qua- 
lification was  required.  We  have  likewise  ascer- 
tained,  that  a  qualification  so  high  as  to  constitute 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  though  it  were  a  very  nu- 
merous one,  would  leave  the  community* without 
protection,  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  unbridled 
power.  The  only  question,  therefore*  it,  v^iether, 
between  these  ettrones,  there  is  amr  qualification 
which  would  remove  the  right  of  fluAttgeirom  the 
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GovemmeBt.  people  of  nnAll,  or  of  no  property,  and  yet  consti- 
^  *  tute  an  elective  body,  the  interest  of  which  would 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  community? 

It  is  not  ea^  to  find  any  satisfactory  principle  to 
l^ide  us  in  our  researches,  and  to  tell  us  where  we 
should  fix. '  The  qualification  must  either  be  such  as 
to  embrace  th^  majority  of  the  population,  or  some- 
thing less  than  the  majority.  Suppose,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  embraces  the  majority,  the  question  is, 
whether  the  majority  would  have  an  interest  in  op- 
pressing those  who,  upon  this  supposition,  would  be 
deprived  of  political  power  ?  If  we  reduce  the  cal- 
culation to  its  dements,  we  shall  see  that  the  inter- 
est which  they  would  have,  of  this  deplorable  kind, 
^ough  it  would  be  something,  would  not  be  very 
great.  Each  man  of  the  majority,  if  constituted  the 
governing  body,  would  have  something  less  than  the 
benefit  of  oppressing  a  single  man.  If  the  majority 
were  twice  as  great  as  the  minority^  each  man  of  the 
majority  would  only  have  one-half  the  benefit  of  op- 
pressing a  single  man.  In  that  case,  the  benefits  of 
good  government,  accruing  to  all,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  overbalance  to  the  several  members  of  such  an 
elective  body  the  benefits  of  misrule  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Good  government  would,  therefore, 
have  a  tolerable  security.  Suppose,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  qualification  did  not  admit  a  body  of 
electors  so  large  as  the  majority,  in  that  case,  taking 
again  the  calculation  in  its  elements,  we  shall  see 
that  each  man  would  have  a  benefit  equal  to  that 
derived  from  the  oppression  of  more  than  one  man ; 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  elective  body  consti- 
tuted a  smaller  and  smaller  minority,  the  benefit  of 
•misrule  to  the  elective  body  would  be  increa$ed,  and 
bad  government  would  be  insured. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  <»rry  the  analysis  of 
the  pecuniary  qualification,  as  the  principle  for 
choosing  an  elective  body,  any  farther. 

We    have  only  remaining  the    third   plan    for 
constituting  an  elective  body.     According  to  the 
certain  Pro-  scheme  in  question,  the  best  elective  body  is  that 
Jnteretti.      which  consists  of  certain  classes,  professions,  or  fra- 
ternities.    The  notion  is,  that  when  these  fraterni- 
ties or  bodies  are  represented,  the  commimity  itself 
is  represented.     The  way  in  which,  according  to  the 
patrons  of  this  theory,  the  effect  is  brought  about,  is 
this.     Though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  each  of  these 
fraternities  would  profit  by  misrule,  and  has  the 
strongest  interest  in  promoting  it ;  yet,  if  three  or 
four  of  them  are  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction, 
they  will  not  profit  by  misrule,  and  will  have  an  in- 
•  terest  in  nothing  but  good  government. 

This  theory  of  representation  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  farther  back  than  the  year  1793.  In 
the  debate  on  the  motion  of  Mr  (now  Earl)  Grey, 
for  a  reform  in  the  system  of  representation,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  of  that  year>  Mr  Jenkinson,  the 
present  Earl  of  Liverpool,  brought  forward  this 
theory  of  representation,  and  urged  it  in  opposition 
to  all  idea  of  reform  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  terms  as  clear  and  distinct  as  those  in 
.which  it  has  recently  been  clothed  by  leading  men 
on  both  sides  of  that  House.  We  shall  transcribe 
the  passage  from  the  speech  of  Mr  Jenkinson,  omit« 
tingy  for  the  sake  oi  iu>breviation,  all  those  expres- 
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aions  which  are  unnecessary  for  conveying  a  know-Goverament. 
ledge  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  reasons  upon  which  ^-^^,-^^ 
it  was  founded. 

<<  Supposing  it  agreed,"  he  said,  ''  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  meant  to  be  a  legislative  body,  repre- 
senting all  descriptions  of  men  in  the  country,  he  sup 
posed  every  person  would  agree,  that  the  landed  inte- 
rest ought  to  have  the  preponderant  weight.     The 
landed  interest  was,  in  fact,  the  stamina  of  the  country. 
In  tlie  second  place,  in  a  commercial  country  like  this, 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interest  ought  to 
have  a  considerable  weight,  secondary  to  the  landed 
interest,  but  secondary  to  the  landed  interest  only. 
But  was  this  all  that  was  necessary  ?  There  were 
other  descriptions  of  people,  which,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  already  mentioned,  he  should  style 
professional  people,  and  whom  he  considered  as  ab»- 
solutely  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  House  of 
Commons     By  professional  people,  he  meant  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  wished  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  great  offices  of  the  State;  those 
that  were  in  the  array,  those  that  were  in  the  navy> 
those  that  were  in  the  law.''   He  then,  as  a  reason  for    * 
desiring  to  have  those  whom  he  calls  '*  professional 
people"  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons> 
gives  it  as  a  fact,  that  country  gentlemen  and  mer-  ^ 
chants  seldom  desire,  and  seldom  have  motives  for 
desiring,  to  .be  ministers  and  other  great  oflBcers  of 
State.     These  ministers  and  officers,  however,  ought 
to  be  made  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.    There- 
fore, you  ought  to  have  "  professional  people"  of 
whom  to  make  them.     Nor  was  this  alk    **  There 
was  another  reason  why  these  persons  were  absolute* 
ly  necessary.     We  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  in  that  House  all  the  important  concerns 
of  the  State.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  persons  in  the  practice  of  debating  such 
questions.'*     "  There  was  a  third  reason,  which,  to 
his  mind,  was  stronger  than  all  the  rest.    Suppose  that 
in  that  House  there  were  only  country  gentlemen^ 
they  would  not  then  be  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, but  of  the  landholders.     Suppose  there  were  in 
that  House  only  commercial  persons,  they  would  not 
be  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  nation.     Suppose  the  landed 
and  commercial  interest  could  both  find  their  way  into 
the  House.     The  landed  interest  would  be  able,  if 
it  had  nothing  but  the  commercial  interest  to  com- 
bat with,  to  prevent  that  interest  from  having  its  due 
weight  in  the  t^onstitution.     AH  descriptions  of  per- 
sons in  the  country  would  thus^  in  fact,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landhoidera."    He  adds>  "  the  profes- 
sional persons  are,  then,  what  makes  this  House  the 
representatives  of  the  people.     They  have  collec- 
tively no  esprit  de  corps^  and  prevent  any  eMrit  de 
C9rm  from  affecting  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
Neither  the  landed  nor  commercial  interest  can  ma« 
terially  affect  each  other,  and  the  interests  of  the 
different  professions  of  the  country  are  fairly  con- 
sideredi     The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Grey), 
and  the  petition  on  this  table,  rather  proposed  uni- 
formity of  election.    His  ideas  were  the  reverse- 
that  the  modes  of  election  ought  to  be  as  varied  as 
possible,  because,  if  there  was  but  one  mode  of  elec- 
tion, there  would,  generally  speaking,  be  but  one 
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Go? cnmiMit.  description  of  persons  in  that  House^  and  by  a  varied 
'^  mode  of  election  only  could  that  variety  be  secured." 

There  is  great  vagueness  undoubtedly  in  the 
language  here  employed,  and  abundant  proof  of 
wavering  and  uncertainty  in  the  ideas.  The  ideas, 
however,  of  this  theory,  appear  in  the  same  half- 
formed  state  in  every  ^peech  and  writing  in  which 
we  have  seen  it  adduced.  It  is  this  mist  by  which 
it  has  been  kept  surrounded  which  creates  the  only 
difficulty;  because  it  cannot  be  precisely  known 
how  any  thing  is  good  or  bad,  till  it  is  precisely 
known  what  it  is. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  land* 
holders  ought  to  be  represented;  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  ought  to  be  represented ;  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  ought  to  be  represented ;  and  the 
practitioners  of  the  law  ought  to  be  represented. 
Other  patrons  of  the  scheme  have  added,  that  lite- 
rary men  ought  to  be  represented.  An^  these,  we 
believe,  are  almost  all  the  fraternities  which  have 
been  named  for  this  purpose  by  any  of  the  patrons 
of  the  scheme.  To  insure  the  choice  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  landholders,  landholders  must  be  the 
choosers ;  to  insure  the  choice  of  representatives  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  must  be  the  choosers ;  and  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  fraternities,  whether  few  or  many. 
Thus,  tft  least,  it  must  be  ij>  substancef  whatever  the 
Jbrm,  under  which  the  visible  acts  may  be  perform- 
ed. According  to  the  scheme  in  question,  these  se- 
veral fraternities  are  represented  directly^  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  not  represented  directly ;  but  it 
will  be  said  by  the  patrons,  of  that  scheme,  that  it  is 
represented  virtually,  which,  in  this  case,  answers 
the  same  purpose. 

From  what  has  already  been  ascertained,  it  will 
appear  certain,  that  each  of  these  fraternities  has  its 
sinister  interest,  and  will  be  led  to  seek  the  benefit 
of  misrule,  if  it  is  able  to  obtain  it.  This  is  frank- 
ly and  distinctly  avowed  by  Lord  Liverpool.  And 
by  those  by  whom  it  is  not  avowed,  it  seems  impos* 
aible  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  disputed. 

Let  us  now,  then,  observe  the  very  principle  up- 
on which  this  theory  must  be  supported.  Three,  or 
four,  or  five,  or  more  clubs  of  men,  have  unlimited 
power  over  the  whole  community  put  into  their 
hands.  These  clubs  have,  each,  and  all  of  them,  an 
interest,  an  interest  the  same  with  that  which  go- 
verns all  other  rulers  in  misgovernment,  in  convert- 
ing the  persons  and  properties  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity wholly  to  their  own  benefit.  Having  this 
interest,  says  the  theory,  they  will  not  make  use  of 
it,  but  will  use  all  their  powers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  Unless  this  proposition  can  be 
supported,  the  theory  is  one  of  tlie  shallowest  which 
the  pretenders  to  political  wisdom  have  ever  es- 
poused. 

Let  us  resume  the  proposition.  Three,  or  four, 
or  five  fraternities  of  men,  composing  a  small  part 
of  the  community,  have  all  the  powers  of  government 
placed  in  their  hands.  If  they  oppose  and  contend 
with  one  another,  they  will  be  unable  to  convert 
these  powers  to  their  own  benefit.  If  they  agree 
they  will  be  able  to  convert  them  wholly  to  Uieir 
own  benefit,  and  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  comma* 


nity  just  what  they  please.    The  patrons  of  this  »y»«  Covenuncnt. 
tern  of  representation  assume,  that  these  fraternities  ^^^-^"^  ' 
will  be  sure  to  take  that  course  which  is  contrary  to 
their  interest     That  course  which  is  according  to 
their  interest,  they  leave  as  if  it  had  never  presented 
itself  to  their  imaginations ! 

There  being  two  courses  which  the  dubs  may  pur- 
sue, one  contrary  to  their  interest,  the  other  agree* 
able  to  it,  the  patrons  of  the  club  system  must  prove, 
they  most  place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  clubs 
will  follow  the  first  course,  and  not  follow  the  second ; 
otherwise  the  world  will  laugh  at  a  theory  which  is 
founded  upon  a  direct  contradiction  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  nature. 

In  supposing  that  clubs  or  societies  of  men  are 
governed,  like  men  individually,  by  their  interests, 
we  are  surely  following  a  pretty  complete  experi- 
ence. In  the  idea  that  a  certain  number  of  those 
clubs  can  unite  to  pursue  a  common  interest,  there 
is  surely  nothing  more  extraordinary,  than  that  as 
.many  individuals  should  unite  to  pursue  a  common  in* 
terest.  Lord  Liverpool  talks  of  an  aprii  de  corps 
belonging  to  a  class  of  landholders,  made  up  of  the 
different  bodies  of  landholders  in  every  county  in  the 
kingdom.  He  talks  of  an  esprit  de  corps  in  a  class 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  made  up  of  the 
different  bodies  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  io 
the  several  great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts 
in  the  kingdom.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  an  eiprt^ 
de  corps  f  Nothing  else  but  a  union  for  the  pursuit 
of  a  comnion  interest.  To  the  several  clubs  sup- 
posed in  tiie  present  theory,  a  common  interest  is 
created  by  the  very  circumstance  of  theur  compos- 
ing the  representing  and  represented  bodies.  Un- 
less the  patrons  of  this  theory  can  prove  to  us,  con- 
trary to  all  experience,  that  a  common  interest  can* 
not  create  an  esprit  de  corps  in  men  in  combinations, 
as  well  as  in  men  individually,  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  believing,  that  an  esprU  de  corps  would  be 
formed  in  the  classes  separatea  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  for  the  purposes  of  representation  ;  that 
they  would  pursue  their  common  interest,  and  in- 
flict all  the  evils  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
which  the  pursuit  of  that  interest  would  lead. 

It  is  not  included  in  the  idea  of  this  union  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  interest,  that  the  clubs  or  sets 
of  persons  appropriated  to  the  business  of  represen* 
tation  should  totally  harmonize.  There  would,  no 
doubt,  he  a  great  mixture  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment among  them.  But  there  would,  if  experience 
is  any  guide,  or  if  the  general  laws  of  human  nature 
have  any  power,  be  sufficient  agreement  to  prevent 
their  losing  sight  of  the  common:  interest ;  in  other 
words,  for  insuring  all  that  abuse  of  power  which  is 
useful  to  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  exercised. 

The  real  effect  of  this  motley  representation,  there* 
fore,  would  only  be  to  create  a  motley  aristocracy ; 
and,  of  course,  to  insure  that  kind  of  misgovernment 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  aristocracy  to  produce, 
and  to  produce  equally,  whether  it  is  a  uniform  or  a 
variegated  aristocracy;  whether  an  aristocracy  all 
of  landowners;  or  even  arjstocra<nr  in  part  land* 
owners,  in  part  merchants  and  manumcturers,  in  part 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  part  lawyers. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  examined  the  principles 
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GovcnmcBtof  the  representative  system,  and  have  found  in  it  all 
^  ■"  v^*^tbat  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  security  for  good 
government.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  in  the  representatives  the  rise  of 
an  interest  different  from  that  of  the  parties  who 
choose  them,  namely,  by  giving  them  little  time,  not 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  parties.  We  have 
likewise  seen  in  what  manner  identity  of  interest 
may  be  insured  between  the  electoral  body  and  the 
rest  of  the  community.  We  have,  therefore^  dis- 
covered the  means  by  which  identity  of  interest  may 
be  insured  between  the  representatives  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  We  have,  by  consequence,  obtain- 
ed  an  organ  of  government  which  possesses  that  qua- 
lity, without  which  there  can  be  no  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  organ  is  com- 
petent to  performance  of  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness of  government  ?  And  it  may  be  certainly  an- 
swered, that  it  is  not.  It  may  be  competent  to  the 
making  of  laws,  and  it  may  watch  over  their  execu- 
tion. But  to  the  executive  functions  themselves,' 
operations  in  detail,  to  be  performed  by  individuals, 
it  is  manifestly  not  competent.  The  executive  func- 
tions of  government  consist  of  two  parts,  the  admi- 
nistrative and  the  judicial.  The  administrative,  in 
this  country,  belong  to  the  king ;  and  it  will  appear 
indubitable,  that,  if  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  administrative  powers  of  government  be  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  one  great  functionary,  not  elec- 
tive, but  hereditary,  a  king,  such  as  ours,  mstead  of 
being  inconsistent  with  the  representative  system  in 
its  highest  state  of  perfection,  would  be  an  indispen- 
sable branch  of  a  good  government ;  and  even  if  It 
did  not  previously  exist,  would  be  established  by  a 
representative  body  whose  interests  were  identified, 
as  above,  with  those  of  the  nation. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  exactly  to  our 
House  of  Lords.    Suppose  it  true,  that,  for  the  per- 
fect performance  of  the  business  of  legislation,  and 
of  watching  over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  a  second 
deliberative  assembly  is  necessary,  and  that  the  end 
can  best  be  attained  by  such  an  assembly  as  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  the  proprietors  of  the  great- 
est landed  estates,  with  certain  dignities  and  privi- 
leges annexed.     It  follows,  that  a  body  of  represen- 
tatives, whose  interests  were  Identified  with  those 
of  the  nation,  would  establish  such  an  assembly,  if 
it  did  not  previously  exist     For  what  reason  ?    The 
most  certain  of  all  possible  reasons;  that  they  would 
have  motives  for,  and  none  at  all  against  it. 
Ezamina-        Those  parties,  therefore,  who  reason  against  any 
tion  of  Ob-  measures  necessary  for  identifying  the  interest^f 
jectkmsto    the  representative  body  with  those  of  the  natibn, 
^  ^Sa'    ""^®'  ^®  P^^*  *^**  *"^^  *  representative  body  would 
Rmraente.  abolish  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords^  are  wholly 
five  Syftem.  inconsistent  wiUi  themselves.    They  maintain  that  a 
King  and  a  House  of  Lords,  such  as  ours,  are  im- 
portant and  necessary  branches  of  a  good  govern- 
ment.   It  is  demonstratively  certain  that  a  represen- 
tative body,  the  interests  of  which  were  identified 
with  those  of  the  nation,  would  have  no  motive  to 
abolish  them,  if  they  were  not  causes  of  bad  govern- 
ment.    Those  persons,  therefore,  who  affirm  that  it 


would  certainly  abolish  them,  affirm  implicitly  that  Govemmeiit 
they  are  causes  of  bad,  and  not  necessary  to  good  ^^./-^-«^ 
government.     This  oversight  of  theirs  is  truly  sur« 
prising. 

The  whole  of  this  chain  of  deduction  is  depend- 
ent, as  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  acts  of  men  will  be  conformable  to 
their  interests.  Upon  this  principle,  we  conceive 
that  the  chain  is  complete  and  irrefragable.  The 
principle,  also,  appears  to  stand  upon  a  strong  foun- 
dation. It  is  undisputable  that  the  acts  of  men  fol- 
low their  will ;  that  their  will  follows  their  desires ; 
and  that  their  desires  are  generated  by  their  appre- 
hensions of  good  or  evil ;  in  other  words,  by  their  in- 
terests. 

These  apprehensions,  however,  may  be  just,  or 
they  may  be  erroneous.  If  just,  the  man's  actions 
will  be  agreeable  to  his  real  interests.  If  erroneous, 
they  will  not  be  agreeable  to  his  real  interests,  but 
to  a  false  supposition  of  interest.  This  it  is  which 
creates  the  difficulty* 

We  have  seen,  that,  unless  the  representative  body 
are  chosen  by  a  portion  of  the  community,  the  in- 
terest of  which  cannot  be  made  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  community,  the  interest  of  the  community  will 
infallibly  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  rulers. 
The  whole  of  that  party  of  reasoners  who  support 
aristocratical  power  affirm,  that  a  portion  of  the 
community,  the  interest  of  whom  cannot  be  made 
to  differ  from  that  of  the  community,  will  not  act  ac- 
cording to  their  interest,  but  contrary  to  their  In- 
terest. All  their  pleas  are  grounded  upon  this  as- 
sumption ;  because,  if  such  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity would  act  agreeably  to  their  interest,  which  la 
the  same  with  that  of  the  community,  they  would 
act  agreeably  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  and 
the  end  o(  government  would  be  obtained. 

If  this  assumption  of  theirs  is  true,  the  prospect  of 
mankind  is  deplorable.  To  the  evils  of  misgovem- 
ment  they  are  subject  by  inexorable  destiny.  If 
the  powers  of  government  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  persons  whose  interests  are  not  identified  with 
those  of  the  community,  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity are  wholly  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  rulers.  If 
so  much  as  a  checking  power  is  held  by  the  commu- 
nity, or  by  any  part  of  the  community,  where  the 
interests  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  community, 
the  holders  of  that  checking  power  will  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  assumption  in  question,  make  use  of  it  in 
a  way  agreeable,  but  in  a  way  contrary,  to  their  own 
interest.  According  to  this  theory,  the  choice  la 
placed  between  the  evils  which  will  be  produced  by 
design,  the  design  of  those  who  have  the  power  of 
.  oppressing  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  an  inte- 
rest in  doing  it ;  and  the  evils  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  mistake,  the  mistake  of  those  who,  if  they 
acted  agreeably  to  their  own  interest,  would  act 
well. 

Supposing  that  this  theory  were  true,  it  would 
still  be  a  question,  between  those  two  sets  of  evils, 
whether  the  evils  arising  from  the  design  of  those 
who  have  motives  to  employ  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  community  to 
the  state  of  abject  slaves  of  their  will,  or  the  evils 
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GoTeramcatarisiog  from  the  misconduct  of  thoie  who  noTer  pro- 
''^^"'^  duce  evil  but  when  they  mistake  their  own  interest, 
are  the  greatest  evils. 

Up.on  the  mo&t  general  and  summary  view  of  this 
question,  it  appears  that  the  proper  answer  cannot 
be  doubtful.  They  who  have  a  fixed,  invariable  in- 
terest in  acting  ill,  will  act  ill  invariably.  They  who 
act  ill  from  mistake,  will  often  act  well,  sometimes 
even  by  accident,  and  in  every  case  in  which  they 
are  enabled  to  understand  their  interest,  they  will 
act  well  by  design. 

There  is  another  and  a  still  more  important  ground 
of  preference.  The  evils  which  are  the  produce  of 
interest  and  ^ower  united,  the  evils  on  the  one  side, 
are  altogether  incurable:  the  effects  are  certain,  while 
that  conjunction  which  is  the  cause  of  them  remains. 
The  evils  which  drise  from  mistake  are  not  incurable ; 
for,  if  the  parties  who  act  contrary  to  their  interest 
had  a  proper  knowledge  of  that  interest,  they  would 
act  well.  What  is  necessary,  then,  is  knowledge. 
Knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  community  would  be  an 
adequate  remedy*  But  knowledge  is  a  thing  which 
u  capable  of  being  increased  ;  and  the  more  it  is  in- 
creased, the  more  the  evils  on  this  side  of  the  case 
would  be  reduced. 

Supposing,  then,  the  theory  of  will  opposed  to  in- 
terest to  be  correct,  the  practical  conclusion  would 
be,  as  there  is  something  of  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
arising  from  this  source,  none  whatever  to  the  evils 
arising  from  the  conjunction  of  power  and  sinister 
interest,  to  adopt  the  side  which  has  the  remedy, 
and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
remedy  in  its  greatest  possible  strength,  and  apply- 
ing  it  with  the  greatest  possible  efficacy. 

It  is  no  longer'  deniable  that  a  great  portion  of 
knowledge  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  to  a  portion 
of  the  community,  whose  interests  would  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  community.  This  being  the  only 
resource  for  good  government,  those  who  say  that  it 
is  not  yet  attained  stand  in  this  dilemma :  Either 
they  do  not  desire  good  government,  which  is  the 
case  with  all  those  who  derive  advantage  from  bad ; 
or  they  will  be  seen  employing  their  utmost  exer- 
tions to  increase  the  quantity  of  knowledge  in  the 
body  of  the  community. 

The  practical  conclusion,  then,  is  actually  the 
same,  whether  we  embrace  or  reject  the  assumption 
that  the  community  are  little  capable  of  acting  ac« 
cording  to  their  own  interest. 

That  assumption,  however,  deserves  to  be  consi* 
dered.  And  it  would  need  a  more  minute  con- 
sideration thad  the  space  to  which  we  are  confined 
will  enalble  us  to  bestow  upon  it. 

One  caution,  first  of  all,  we  should  take  along  with 
us ;  and  it  is  this,  that  all  those  persons  who  hold 
the  powers  of  government,  witliout  having  an  identi- 
ty of  interests  with  the  community,  and  all  those 
persons  who  share  in  the  profits  which  are  made  by 


the  abuse  of  those  powers,  and  all  those  persons  Gomnnau. 
whom  the  example  and  representations  of  the  two  ^'^'V^' 
first  classes,  who,  from  the  very  supposition  of  their 
having  the  powers  of  government,  must  have  the 
power  of  setting  the  fashion,  and  of  influencing,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  public  mind, — ^all  those  persons  will 
be  sure  to  represent  the  community,  or  a  part  of  the 
community  having  an  identity  of  interest  with  the 
community,  as  incapable,  in  the  highest  degree,  of 
acting  according  to  their  own  interest ;  because  this 
is  the  only  resource  of  those  who  hold  the  powers  of 
government  without  having  that  identity  of  into* 
rest ;  it  being  clear  that  they  ought  to  hold  them 
no  longer,  if  those  who  have  that  identity  of  interest 
could  oe  expected  to  act  in  any  tolerable  conformity 
with  their  interest.  AH  representations  from  that 
quarter,  therefore,  of  their  incapability  so  to  act, 
are  to  be  received  with  suspicion.  They  come  from 
interested  parties ;  they  come  from  parties  who  have 
the  strongest  possible  interest  to  deceive  themselves^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  deceive  others. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  interested  endeavours  of 
all  those  parties  should  not  propagate,  and  for  a 
long  time  successfully  uphold,  such  an  opinion,  to 
whatever  degree  it  might  be  found,  upon  accurate 
inquiry,  to  be  without  foundation.  A  parallel  case 
may  be  given.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  priesthood, 
when  the  people  of  Europe  were  all  of  one  religion, 
that  the  laity  should  take  their  opinions  exclusively 
from  them ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  laity  might  be 
rendered  subservient  tp  the  will  of  the  clergy,  to  any 
possible  extent ;  and  as  all  opinions  were  to  be  de- 
rived professedly  from  the  Bible,  they  withdrew  from 
the  laity  the  privilege  of  reading  it.  When  the 
opinions  which  produced  the  Reformation,  and  all 
the  blessings  which  may  be  traced  to  it,  began  to 
ferment,  the  privilege  of  the  Bible  was  demanded. 
The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  clergy,  upon  the 
very  same  assumption  which  we  have  now  under 
contemplation.  *'  The  people  did  not  understand 
their  own  interest.  They  would  be  sure  to  make  a 
bad  use  of  the  Bible.  They  would  derive  from  it 
not  right  opinions,  but  all  sorts  of  wrong  opi- 
nions." • 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  assumption  in  the 
religious  case  was  borne  out  by  still  stronger  ap- 
pearance of  evidence  than  it  is  in  the  political.  The 
majority  of  the  people  may  be  supposed  less  capable 
of  deriving  correct  opinions  from  the  Bible,  than  of 
judging  who  is  the  best  man  to  act  as  a  representa- 
tive. 

Experience  has  fully  displayed  the  nature  of  the 
assumption  in  regard  to  religion.  The  power  be- 
stowed upon  the  people,  of  judging  for  themselves, 
has  been  productive  of  good  effects,  to  a  degree 
which  has  totally  altered  the  condition  of  human  na- 
ture, and  exalted  man  to  what  may  be  called  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  existence. 
For  what  reason  is  it,  then,  we  are  called  upon  to 


*  A  most  instructive  display  of  these  and  similar  artifices  for  the  preservation  of  mischievous  power,  after 
the  spirit  of  the  times  is  felt  to  be  hostile  to  it,  may  be  seen  in  Father  Paul's  Hiiiory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent. 
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GoTOTpent,  believe,  that,  if  a  portion  of  the  community,  having 
'  an  identity  of  interests  with  the  whole  community, 
have  the  power  of  choosing  representatives,  they  will 
net  wholly  contrary  to  their  interests,  and  make  a  bad 
choice  ? 

Experience,  it  will  be  said,  establishes  this  conclu- 
sion. We  see  ^hat  the  people  do  not  act  according  to 
their  interests,  but  very  often  in  opposition  to  them. 
The  question  is  between  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, which,  if  entrusted  with  power,  would  have  an 
interest  in  making  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  a  portion 
which,  though  entrusted  with  power,  would  not  have 
an  interest  in  making  a  bad  use  of  it.  The  former 
are  any  small  number  whatsoever ;  who,  by  the  cir« 
cumstance  of  being  entrusted  with  power,  are  con- 
atituted  an  aristocracy. 

From'  the  frequency,  however  great,  with  which 
those  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  community  act 
in  opposition  to  their  interests,  no  conclusion  can,  in 
Ak  case,  be  drawn,  without  a  comparison  of  the  fre* 
quency  with  which  those,  who  are  placed  in  contrast 
with  them,  act  in  opposition  to  theirs.  Now,  it  may 
with  great  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  as  great  a 
proportion  of  those  who  compose  the  aristocratical 
body  of  any  country,  as  of  those  who  compose  the 
rest  of  the  community,  are  distinguished  for  a  con- 
duct unfavourable  to  their  interests.  Prudence  is  a 
more  general  characteristic  of  the  people,  without 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  than  of  the  people  who 
have  been  thoroughly  subject  to  their  corruptive 
operation.  It  may  surely  be  said,  that  if  the  powers 
of  government  must  be  entrusted  to  persons  incapa- 
ble of  good  conduct,  they  were  better  entrusted  to 
incapables  who  have  an  interest  in  good  government, 
than  to  incapables  who  have  an  interest  in  bad. 

It  will  be  said,  that  a  conclusion  ought  not  to  be 
drawn  from  the  unthinking  conduct  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  an  aristocratical  body,  against  the  capabili- 
ty of  such  a  body  for  acting  wisely  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs;  because  the  body  will  always 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  wise  men,  and  the 
rest  wOl  be  governed  by  them.  Nothing  but  thb « 
can  be  said  with  pertinency.  And,  under  certain 
modifications,  this  may  be  said  with  truth.  The  wise 
and  good  in  any  class  of  men  do,  to  all  general  pur- 
poses, govern  the  rest.  The  comparison,  however, 
must  ffo  on.  Of  that  body,  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  those  of  the  community,  it  may 
also  be  said,  that  if  one  portion  of  them  are  un- 
Uiinking,  there  is  another  portion  wise ;  and  that, 
in  matters  of  state,  the  less  wise  would  be  go- 
verned by  the  more  wise,  not  less  certainly  than 
in  that  body,  whose  interests,  if  they  were  entrusted 
with  power,  could  not  be  identified  with  those  of  the 
community. 

If  we  compare  in  each  of  these  two  contrasted  bo- 
dies the  two  descriptions  of  persons,  we  shall  not  find 
that  the  foolish  part  of  the  democratical  body  are 
more  foolish  than  that  of  the  aristocratical,  nor  the 
wise  part  less  wise.  Though,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions which  fashion  has  propagated,  it  may  appear  a 
little  paradoxical,  we  shall  probably  find  the  very  re- 
verse. 

That  there  is  not  only  as  great  a  proportion  of 
wise  men  in  that  part  of  the  community  which  is  not 
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the  aristocracy,  as  in  that  which  is ;  but  that,  under  GoTenment 
the  present  state  of  education,  and  the  diffusion  of  ^ 
knowledge,  there  is  a  much  greater,  we  presume, 
there  are  few  persons  who  will  be  disposed  to  dis* 
pute.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  class  which  is 
universally  described,  as  both  the  most  wise,  and  the 
most  virtuous  part  of  every  community,  the  middle 
rank,  are  wholly  included  in  that  part  of  the  commu* 
nity  which  is  not  the  aristocratical.  It  is  also  not 
disputed,  that  in  Great  Britain  the  middle  rank  are 
numerous,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  Another  proposition  may  be 
stated,  with  a  perfect  confidence  of  the  concurrence 
of  all  those  men  who  have  attentively  considered  the 
formation  of  opinions  in  the  great  body  of  society, 
or,  indeed,  the  principles  of  human  nature  in  general. 
It  is,  that  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  the  people, 
who  are  below  the  middle  rank,  are  formed,  and 
their  minds*are  directed  by  that  intelligent  and  vir* 
tuous  rank,  who  come  the  most  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  them,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  in- 
timate communication  with  them,  to  whom  they  fly 
for  advice  and  assistance  in  all  their  numerous  diffi- 
culties, upon  whom  they  feel  an  immediate  and 
daily  dependence,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  in- 
fancy and  in  old  age ;  to  whom  their  children  look 
up  as  models  for  their  imitation,  whose  opinions  they 
have  daily  repeated,  and  account  it  their  honour  to 
adopt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
middle  rank,  which  gives  their  most  distinguished 
ornaments  to  science,  to  art,  and  to  legislation  itself, 
to  every  thing  which  exalts  and  refines  human  na- 
ture, is  that  part  of  the  community  of  which,  if  the 
basis  of  representation  were  now  so  far  extended, 
the  opinion  would  ultimately  decide.  Of  the  peo- 
ple beneath  them,  a  vast  majority  would  be  sure  to 
be  guided  by  their  advice  and  example. 

The  incidents  which  have  been  urged  as  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  and  even  as  reasons  for 
rejecting  it,  may  be  considered  as  contributing  to 
its  proof.  What  signify  the  irregularities  of  a  mob, 
more  than  half  composed,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  of  boys  and  idlers,  and  disturbing,  for  a 
few  hours  or  days,  a  particular  town  ?  What  signi- 
fies the  occasional  turbulence  of  a  manufacturing 
district,  peculiarly  unhappy  from  a  very  great  defi« 
ciency  of  a  middle  rank,  as  there  the  population  al- 
most wholly  consists  of  rich  manufacturers  and  poor 
workmen ;  with  whose  minds  no  pains  are  taken  by 
any  body ;  with  whose  afflictions  there  is  no  virtuous 
family  of  the  middle  rank  to  sympathize ;  whose 
children  have  no  good  example  of  such  a  family  to 
see  and  to  admire ;  and  who  are  placed  in  the  high- 
ly unfavourable  situation  of  fluctuating  between  very 
high  wages  in  one  year,  and  very  low  wages  in  ano- 
ther? It  is  altogether  futile  with  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  good  government,  to  say  that  this,  or 
the  other  portion  of  the  people,  may  at  this,  or  the 
other  time,  depart  from  the  wisdom  of  the  middle 
rank.  It  is  enough  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  never  cease  to  be  guided  by  that  rank ;  and 
we  may,  with  some  confidence,  challenge  the  adver- 
saries of  the  people  to  produce  a  single  instance  to 
the  contrary  in  the  history  of  the  world.      (f.  r.) 
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A  PROVINCIAL  government  of  Spanish  America. 
At  its  first  settlement  it  was  usually  denominated 
Terra  Finna,  at  which  time  it  included  what  is  now 
the  province  of  Caraccas,  and  the  provinces  in  the 
isthmus  of  Darien.  Since  it  has  been  erected  into 
a  viceroyalty,  it  has  been  called  sometimes  the 
kingdom  of  Santa  ¥e,  but  more  correctly,  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada.  The  northern  extremity  of 
this  kingdomv  is  in  the  12°  of  north  latitude,  and 
Boundaries  the  southern  3*^  30'  south  latitude.  Its  length  is 
and  Extent,  about  1070  Engli^  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
about  280  miles.  On  the  eastern  side  the  bound- 
aries of  Granada  are  the  Portuguese  provinces  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maranon  or  River  of  Amazons, 
Spanish  Guyana,  and  the  province  of  Caraccas.  On 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  River  Amazons,  from  its 
junction  with  the  River  Negro.  Its  western  bound- 
ary is  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Golfo-Dolce,  between 
Costarica  and  Veragua,  where  it  joins  Guatimala, 
to  the  port  of  Payta,  which  divides  it  from  Peru. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carribean  Sea, 
from  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  the  River  Culebras.  The 
whole  extent  is  about  64,500  square  leagues. 

No  part  of  the  globe  furnishes  a,  greater  variety 
both  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  no  other  part  can 
every  production  of  every  country  be  produced  so 
well  as  in  this  viceroy alty.  This  arises  from  the 
great  inequalities  in  the  jBurface  of  the  country,  for 
it  contains,  within  its  limits,  mountains,  till  lately 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world ;  and  though 
it  is  now  ascertained,  that  they  are  exceeded  in 
height  by  those  of  Tartary,  they  may  still  be  classed 
among  the  most- singular  productions  of  nature.  As 
climate  is  regulated  by  elevation  as  much  as  by  lati- 
tude, the  inbabitantd  of  New  Granada  may  be  said 
to  live  in  the  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  and  in  all 
the  different  degrees  of  temperature  which  are  to  be 
found  between  the  two  extremes  of  habitable  coun- 
tries. The  situation  of  these  mountains,  their  ele- 
vation, and  their  peculiar  formation,  as  well  as  their 
productions,  have  received  much  light  from  the 
journeys  of  Baron  Humboldt,  whose  patient  and  la- 
borious investigations  have  been  communicated  to 
the  public. 

Although  these  stupendous  chains  of  mountains 
extend  tl^ough  the  whole  of  America,  they  attain 
their  greatest  elevation  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada,  where  the  cone  of  Chimborazo  reaches 
the  height  of  21,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  equator  they  insensibly  decline  in 
elevation,  both  towards  the  south  and  the  north, 
till,  in  the  latter  direction,  they  dwindle  into  slight 
hills  in  the  province  of  Choco.  From  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  St  Juan  and  Atrato  in  that  province, 
where  the  communication  between  the  Carribean 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be  most  easily  effect- 
ed, the  mountains  begin  again  to  raise  themselves, 
and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  chain  passes  through 

-.u s^^  ^c  *u^  isthmus  of  Panama.    They  rise 
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still  higher  in  the  province  of  Veragua  and  Costaric8t 
continue  increasing  through  the  viceroyalty  of  Gua- 
timala, and  then  entering  Mexico,  branch  off  in  va- 
rious directions,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  ar- 
ticle Mexico.  As  these  chains  of  mountains  are 
extended  to  the  south,  they  decline  in  height,  in  a 
similar  manner,  so  that,  gradually  lessening,  they  al- 
most wholly  disappear  in  Terra  Mageilanica,  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  Continent.  There  are 
three  ridges  or  chains  of  mountains  passing  from 
north  to  south  through  New  Granada.  There  are, 
indeed,  projections  from  these  of  considerable  extent 
and  magnitude,  which  protrude  into  the  surrounding 
country,  and  sometimes  break  the  continuity  of  the 
valleys  which  separate  the  chains;  but  to  have  & 
clear  conception  of  their  configuration,  it  will  be 
better  to  follow  the  mode  of  classification  which  ia 
adopted  by  Humboldt.  The  westernmost  chain  of 
the  Andes  in  New  Granada  runs  parallel  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  :  it  begins 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  separates  the  River  Cauca  from  the  pro« 
vince  of  Choco,  and  proceeds  to  the  southward  till 
it  unites  with  the  other  two  branches  in  the  province 
of  Popayan,  whence  they  proceed  in  a  single  ridge 
till  they  have  passed  the  equator,  when  they  divide 
again  into  two  ridges  in  the  province  of  Quito.  It 
is  in  that  district  that  the  greatest  elevations  are 
found,  in  the  cones  of  Chimborazo  21,440  feet, 
Cayambe-Urcu  19,S86  feet,  Antisana  19,146  feet, 
Cotopaxi  18,891  feet,  and  Ilinissa  17,240  feet. 
There  the  volcanoes  are  most  numerous  and  striking, 
and  there  the  inhabitants  are  most  frequently  expos- 
ed to  the  devastations  of  earthquakes.  In  passing 
between  the  province  of  Choco  and  the  river  Cauca^ 
the  Andes  scarce  ever  reach  beyond  the  height  of 
4500  feet. 

The  central  ridge  of  the  Andes  begins  at  the 
Sierra-nevada  in  the  province  of  Santa  Marta, 
whose  highest  peak  is  lo,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and,  as  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  that 
latitude  is  about  15,000  feet,  its  top  is  to  be  seen 
constantly  white,  and  exhibiting  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  deep  azure  of  the  cloudless  sky.  In  its  pro- 
gress it  separates  the  River  Cauca  from  the  Magda- 
lena,  till,  beyond  the  sources  of  both  these  rivers,  it 
unites  with  the  other  parallel  ridges.  It  is  the  high- 
est of  the  three ;  some  of  Its  loftiest  points  enter  the 
regions  of  eternal  frost  and  snow ;  and  such  are  its 
asperities  and  precipices,  that  no  one  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  pass  from  the  Cauca  to  the  Magdalena  over 
this  Cordillera.  The  eastern  ridge  separates  the 
River  Magdalena  from  the  plains  on  which  the  River 
Meta  rises.  It  begins  near  Cape  de  la  Vela,  passes 
through  the  province  of  Merida  and  Santa  F6,  and 
unites  with  the  other  two  branches  in  Popayan.  It 
is  less  elevated  than  the  central  ridge,  but  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  western.  None  of  its  highest 
peaks  ascend  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  nor  are 
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^^"^'^'^^^'^  Besides  these  chains  of  mountains  which  run  from 
north  to  souths  others  run  from  west  to  east,  and  en- 
ter the  province  of  Venezuela ;  one  beginning  near 
the  River  Atrato  forms  the  sierras  of  Abib6  and  of 
Cauca,  crosses  the  River  Magdalena,  forms  a  narrow 
chain  on  the  coast  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  where  it  se- 
parates into  two  ridges,  and  they  continue  through 
Caraccas  and  Cumana>  till  they  terminate  near  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Another  part  of  the  Apdes,  though  but  a  small 
portion  of  them  is  within  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, may  not  be  improperly  noticed  here.  It  is 
called  the  Cordillera  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco. 
It  runs  between  the  S^  and  6°  of  northern  latitude^ 
contains  the  sources  of  the  great  River  Meta,  of 
the  Guaviare,  and  of  the  Zama,  and  occasions  the 
tremendous  cataracts  of  Maypur6  and  Ature.  As 
it  bends  towards  the  southward  it  increases  in  height, 
and  becomes  extended  in  breadth,  stretching  to* 
wards  the  boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  territories. 
It  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  many  of  its  directions. 
It  borders  the  uninhabited  country  in  which  the  un- 
known sources  of  the  Orinoco  are  supposed  to  be 
situated.  It  then  extends  to  the  eastward,  and  soon 
bends  to  the  southward,  passing  the  lake  Parim6y 
and  the  bill  of  Ucucuamo,  which,  being  formed  of 
ahining  yellow  mica,  gave  birth  to  those. fables  of  an 
El  Dorado,  or  Golden  Region,  which  misled  the 
great  Sic  Walter  Raleigh,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior 
adventurers.  The  Rivers  Demerara,  Berbice,  and 
others  in  English,  Dutch,  and  French  Guyana,  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  waters  from  some  of  the 
branches  of  (his  Cordillera. 

The  stupendous  mountains  of  New  Granada,  from 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
perpetually  dissolve  on  the  higher  points,  and  from 
the  vapours  which  are  collected  by  the  whole  of 
them,  form  reservoirs,  from  which  are  supplied  those 
astonishing  rivers  which  water  all  the  valleys  and 
plains  of  this  immense  continent. 
m^g^  In  treating  of  the  rivers  which  issue  from  these 

mountains,  we  remark,  first,  the  Purumayo  and  the 
Cageta  in  the  south,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Pastes,  and,  passing  over  .an  extensive  plain,  unite 
with  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  navigated  almost  to  their  sources.  In  the  same 
direction,  the  Guaviare,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
the  great  river  Meta,  have  their  origin.  They  spring 
from  that  mass  of  the  Cordilleras  which  touches  the 
provinces  of  Neyva  or  Timona;  they  unite  their 
streams  at  Carichina,  and,  running  through  their 
whole  extent,  over  a  country  perfectly  leve]>  are 
capable  ot  being  used  for  purposes  of  internal  navi- 
gation ;  and  will,  at  some  future  period,  probably, 
afford  an  easy  access  to  the  cities  of  Popayan,  Santa 
F^,  and  Quito.  The  rivers  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
both  rise  near  each  other  in  the  province  of  Popayan, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  from  the  mountains  of 
Guanacas.  These  two  rivers  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  impassable  chain  of  the  central  Andes, 
till  they  have  passed  the  Sierra  of  Guamosco,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Mompox,  where  the  two  streams 
unit^  and  run  to  the  Carribean  Sea.  The  two  rivers 


ing  of  the  mountains  which  border  them,  whose  ^^J°J|fV 
streams  run  with  a  rapidity  correspondent  to  the  ^^*^^^'"^*''^ 
height  from  which  they  descend,  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  pass  are  so  confined,  that  the 
rapidity  of  their  currents  renders  Ihe  upward  naviga- 
tion extremely  difficult,  while  the  descent  is  propor- 
tionally easy.  From  the  city  of  Honda,  the  passage 
to  Carthagena,  or  Santa  Marta,  may  be  made  m  eight 
or  ten  days,  whilst  it  occupies  more  than  thirty  days, 
and  requires  the  severe  labour  of  numerous  rowers, 
to  return,  in  the  most  favourable  seasons ;  but,  when 
the  waters  are  mudh  swollen,  as  is  the  case  at  some 
seasons,  it  requires  months  to  perform  the  voyage, 
and  is  attended  with  great  danger  and  many  incon- 
veniences. The  river  Atrato,  at  the  foot  of  the 
westet-n  Cordilleras,  passes  through  one  of  the  rich- 
est countries  of  the  globe,  both  for  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions and  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  of  platina, 
which  last  mineral  is  exclusively  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Choco,  in  which  this  river  is  placed.  It  is 
principally  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of 
Its  source  to  that  of  the  river  St  Juan,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  small  rivulet  St  Pablo 
nearly  unites  them  in  the  rainy  season ;  and,  to  con-  . 
summate  the  junction,  a  priest  of  one  of  the  parishes 
has  dug  a  small  canal,  by  which  the  productions  of 
the  eastern  have  been  carried  to  the  western  shores 
of  America.  By  the  narrow  policy  of  Spain,  both 
these  rivers  were  forbidden  to  be  navigated,  because 
they  were  supposed  favourable  for  contraband  trade ; 
and,  though  the  restriction  has  been  removed  of  late, 
the  troubles  which  have  agitated  that  country  have 
prevented  any.great  use  being  made  of  the  channel 
of  communication. 

The  other  rivers  whose  copious  streams  water  this 
favoured  country  are  the  Julia  and  the  Catatumbo, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mara- 
caybo ;  the  Pedral  or  Sogamoso,  and  the  Suarez, 
which  run  into  the  Magdalena  and  the  Casanare ; 
the  Apure,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams, 
which,  in  Europe,  would  be  considered  important 
rivers,  that  discharge  their  waters  by  the  channel  of 
the  Meta  into  the  Orinoco. 

Europeans,  accustomed  to  behold  the  constant  sue-  Cfimate. 
cession  of  seasons,  can  scarcely  believe  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
visited  with  the  eternal  ardours  of  a  burning  sun,  all 
the  fruits  of  our  climate  can  be  produced  in  their 
fullest  perfection  at  all  periods.  The  succession  of 
flowers,  of  fruits,  and  of  pastures,  is  constant ;  and, 
within  the  same  horizon,  they  may  be  seen  budding, 
flowering,  and  bearing  ripened  and  unripened  fruits 
at  the  same  time.  Even  the  same  tree  may  be  seen 
in  flower,  with  green  and  with  ripe  fruits,  without 
any  sensible  declension  in  its  vegetative  faculties 
being  perceived  to  arise  from  this  constant  reproduc- 
tion. Although  vegetation  is  constant  through  the 
whole  of  the  new  kingdom,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  arising  from  the  influence  of  climate, 
which  is  created  by  the  various  bondings  and  aspects 
of  the  mountains,  by  the  height  of  the  station,  the 
winds  which  prevail,  and  other  local  circumstances. 
We  may  experience  the  temperatures  of  all  the  cli- 
mates of  the  world  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
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^«v  leupm  and  tbdr  rmmi  prodactioiii  may  all  be 
^22~Jv  cuUiYated  within  the  aame  limited  fpace. 
^^^^^'^^^  jhe  pftitt  of  the  country  which  are  on  the  ica* 
coast  experience  great  heat,  but  much  tempered  by 
the  fea  breezef  in  the  day,  and  by  the  hind  winds  at 
night,  which  Utter, -blowing  from  tlie  cold  and  often 
tnowy  mountains,  convey  a  coolness  that  is  both  re- 
freshinK  to  the  senses,  and  salutary  to  the  constitu- 
tion. In  the  wet  or  warm  season,  at  Cartbagena, 
Santa  Marts,  and  Maracaybo,  Fahrenheit's  lhermo« 
meter  varies  from  85  to  90,  and  seldom  rises  higher 
than  94  ;  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  nearly  the  same 
every  where  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.  In  as- 
cending the  mountains,  the  thermometer  gradually 
descends  to  the  lowest  point  of  congelation*  A  little 
below  this  point  of  congelation,  nature  seems  to  have 
lavished  her  bounties,  by  bestowing  extensive  plains 
of  perpetual  verdure,  watered  with  innumerable  rivu« 
lets,  which  descend  from  the  snowy  mountains  most 
copiously  at  the  warmest  seasons,  when  they  are  most 
needed,  and  most  beneficial. 

The  breadth  of  the  Cordilleras  is  generally  about 
160  miles,  and  in  no  part  much  Icm  than  100.  There 
is,  consequently,  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  moderate 
elevation  and  temperature  which  best  comports  with 
'  the  subsistence  and  health  of  man.  These  positions 
are  called  by  the  inhabitants  cold  lands,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  tropical  climates  which  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  temperature  varies  but 
little.  In  a  course  of  observations  made  daily  for 
two  years,  at  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  the  thermometer 
never  descended  below  d9|  and  never  ascended  more 
than  three  degrees  above  that  point,  in  an  apart- 
ment, the  windows  of  which  were  always  open.  The 
greatest  depression  was  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  the  greatest  elevation  in  January, 
February,  and  March.  The  city  of  Santa  F6  is  about 
8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  districts 
of  Tunja,  Pamplona,  Merida,  and  Timana,  are  at 
nearly  the  same  height ;  whilst  Popayan  is  about  two 
thousand  feet  lower.  These  are  by  far  the  most  po- 
pulous portions  of  New  Granada,  and  what  we  re- 
mark or  their  productions  will  apply  equally  to  all, 
with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  in  what  is  properly  denomi- 
nated by  the  inhabitants  the  hot  countries. 

From  the  equality  of  temperature,  and  from  the 
abundant  means  of  irrigation  which  the  melted  snow 
flrom  the  naountains  produces,  the  vesetative  power 
continues  in  equal  operation  during  the  whole  year. 
As  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  new  ones  are  con« 
stantlv  shooting  forth^  so  that  a  superficial  observer 
would  suppose  no  change  took  place.  The  meadows 
are  covered  with  an  unvarying  verdure,  composed  of 
grasses  of  great  variety,  and  of  odoriferous  plants, 
which  produce  most  rapid  improvement  in  the  cattle 
sent  from  the  lower  countries  to  be  fattened  on  them. 
v«g«iabU  The  vegetable  productions  of  the  best  peopled  di- 
Pioducikms.  visions  of  New  Granada  are  similar  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope. They  have  abundance  of  apples,  pears,  peach- 
es, plumbs,  figs,  cherries,  Sec.  and  they  are  in  bear- 
ing through  the  whole  vear.  Wheat  is  both  good 
and  productive,  and  might  be  reaped  in  every  month, 
but  by  a  kind  of  understood  agreement  between  the 
cultivators  themselves^  and  between  the  masten  and 


•enrants,  it  is  sowed  hot  twice»  and  dicj 
wheat  harvest  in  January  and  the  second  in  Ai^^giai. 
Humboldt,  after  diligent  inqoixy  into  the  incseaae 
of  wheat  in  diffi^rent  countries,  states  it  in  Fruicp» 
Germany,  and  Poland,  to  be  from  5  to  6  for  1 ;  m 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Sdavonia,  8  to  10  for  1 ;  m 
La  Plata  12  for  1 ;  in  Northern  Mexico  l6  for  1,  m 
Equinoxial  Mexico  24  for  1 ;  and  in  the  province  of 
Paste,  in  New  Granada,  he  says  they  commonly  pro- 
duce 25,  and,  in  fertile  years,  35  for  1. 

Barley  is  sowed  in  every  month  of  the  year*  It  is 
not  used  as  food  for  man,  but  is  grown  near  the 
cities,  and  cut  in  a  green  state  for  the  horses  of  the 
richer  class.  None  is  suffisred  to  stand  till  harvest, 
except  sufficient  to  furnish  seed  for  the  green  cropa 
of  the  following  year.  The  markeU  of  the  cities  of 
Santa  F6,  Quito,  and  Popayan,  are  furnished  with 
varieties  of  fruits  which  can  meet  in  no  other  coun- 
tries. The  apples  and  pears  of  Europe,  cherries  and 
strawberries,  are  to  be  seen  with  plantains,  bannanas, 
guavas,  pine-apples,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
tropical  regions. 

The  potatoes,  for  which  Europe  is  indebted  to 
New  Granada,  are  there  of  two  species,  though  of 
the  same  genus*  One,  called  Papas  de  Anno,  is  the 
same  as  has  been  transplanted  and  diffused  through 
America  and  Europe,  and  which  has  numerous  va^ 
rieties.  The  other  is  called  Papas  de  Criolhis ;  they 
are  more  delicate  of  flavour,  easier  to  be  applied  to 
various  kinds  of  cookery,  and  so  abundant  in  their 
increase  as  to  obtain  a  general  preference  over 
every  other  vegetable  as  food  for  the  inhabitants. 
These  criollas  are  to  be  found  in  every  altitude  of 
the  cold  regions,  even  in  those  situations  which  are 
too  cold  for  human  existence*  The  seed  from  high- 
er regions  is  necessary  every  year  to  renew  them  in 
the  lower,  when  those,  produced  there  will  not  grow. 
The  primitive  stock  maintains  itself  in  the  highest  si- 
tuations in  all  the  openings  of  the  woods :  it  is  known 
as  the  Papa  Silvestris,  and  is  probably  the  origin  of 
all  the  different  species  of  that  useful  plant,  which 
has  become  diffused  throughout  the  world. 

A  most  important  vegetable  production  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Santa  F^,  is  a  root  known  there  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Arracacha.  It  resembles  somewhat 
the  European  celery,  but  grows  to  a  much  larger 
size,  is  of  various  colours,  and  branches  out,  in  di&r- 
ent  directions,  in  shoots  which,  both  in  shape  and 
size,  resemble  the  horn  of  a  large  cow.  Its  flavour 
is  pleasant,  and  it  is  accounted  most  nutritious,  and 
is  ^iven  to  the  sick  and  the  convalescent  on  account 
of  Its  lightness  of  digestion. 

Olives,  vines,  oranges,  and  lemons,  do  not  arrive 
at  perfection  on  the  elevated  lands,  and  the  inha^ 
bitants  have  no  inducement  to  force  them  by  arti- 
ficial means,  as  they  are  abundantl]^  and  cheaply 
supplied  from  the  warm  regions  which  are  widiin 
a  few  leagues  of  them.  Such  is  the  bounty  of 
nature  in-dispensbg  her  fruits,  that  little  atten- 
tion is  given  or  required  by  man:  the  trees  are 
never  grafted  nor  the  fields  manured.  Although 
Cocoa  IS  very  generally  produced  in  every  warm  cli- 
mate, yet  from  peculiarity  of  situation  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Guyaquil,  one  of  the  divisions  of  New  Gra* 
nada,  it  is  raised  with  more  facility,  in  greater  quan* 
12 
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titles  and  of  better  quality  l^an  in  anj  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  delights  in  a  moist  soil,  a  warm  cli- 
mate,, and  requires  shelter  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  to  bring  it  to  full  perfection.  No  other  care 
is  required  in  its  cultivation^  than  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  of  weeds,  and  to  plant  the  shrub  under  the 
shade  of  some  high  trees.  It  usually  grows  from 
ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  occasionally  attains 
to  eighteen  feet.  It  is  divided  into  four  or  five 
branches  as  soon  as  it  shoots  up.  The  leaf  is  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  in  breadth  two- 
thirds  the  length,  in  colour  like  the  orange,  but 
somewhat  lighter.  The  pods  which  contain  the 
cocoa  grow  both  from  the  stem  and  the  branches, 
to  about  six  inches  in  length,  sometimes  singly^  but 
sometimes  two  in  a  cluster^  when  the  smaller  of 
the  two  does  not  ripen,  the  larger  one  appearing 
to  extract  the  whole  nutritive  matter.  The  pod  at 
first  is  of  a  deep  green,  but  as  it  advances  to  ma- 
turity, gradually  changes  to  a  yellow  colour.  The 
pods  are  considered  pleasant  fruit,  containing  a  sub- 
stance of  a  viscid  kind,  in  which  the  seeds  are  found. 
When  first  gathered,  the  seeds  are  very  sofV,  being 
contained  in  a  thin  and  transparent  skin :  they  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  a  short  period  become  fit  to 
be  packed  for  the  various  markets  which  they  are 
destined  to  supply.  The  cocoa  trees  yield  two 
crops  in  each  year,  and  both  of  equal  goodness  and 
abundance. 

The  most  extraordinary  production  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cocoa  district  is  a  species  of  grass  called  Gama" 
hie  ;  its  blade  resembles  barley,  but  is  longer,  broad* 
er,  Uiicker,  and  rougher.  It  ^rows  in  many  places, 
and  attains  the  prodigious  height  of  ei»ht  or  nine 
feet.  In  the  time  of  the  inundations  it  is  beaten 
down,  and  becomes  rotten,  bat  as  soon  as  the  water 
has  subsided  and  it  begin  to  get  dry,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  produces  a  quickness  of  vegetation  unknown  to 
any  other  tribe  of  vegetables.  In  a  few  days  it 
shoots  up  to  its  natural  growth,  and  then  furnishes 
to  the  proprietors  of  cattle  the  most  nutritious 
means  for  fattening  them  that  is  known  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Among  the  curious  productions  of 
this  favoured  climate,  one  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  its  singularity  and  utility.  On  a  shrub  called 
Ubillo,  similar  to  the  Uva-espina,  small  berries  are 
produced  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  very  abundant. 
From  the  juice  of  this  berry,  without  any  other  ope- 
ration than  merely  expressing  it,  an  excellent  ink  is 
procured.  On  its  first  application  to  paper,  it  assumes 
a  scarlet  colour,  but  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  air 
it  becomes  a  beautiful  black.  Its  colour  is  so  du- 
rable, that  when  the  hands  are  stained  with  it,  great 
pains  and  much  time  is  required  to  remove  the  stain. 
The  berry  is  sometimes  dried  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, which  is  converted  into  a  very  useful  portable 
ink,  by  the  addition  of  water  alone.  The  govern- 
ment is  so  satisfied  with  the  durable  colour  of  this 
ink,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Santa  F6  has  issued  a  de- 
cree, which  is  still  in  force,  forbidding  any  other  ink 
to  be  used  in  the  public  records  but  that  which  is 
prepared  from  this  berry.  A  tree  called  Tibar  has 
Its  wood  of  a  deep  mulberry  colour ;  it  is  beautifully 
veined  and  almost  incorruptible ;  it  is  used  for  furni- 
ture to  some  small  extent^  but  if  introduced  in  more 


polished  countries,  would  probably  become  an  ar*  Ne«r 
tide  of  active  commerce.  A  most  valuable  produc-  G*"**^ 
tion  is  the  plant  called  Trezlejon.  It  is  about  six  feet 
in  height,  has  no  leaves  except  at  the  t(^,  where 
they  grow  in  a  bunch,  each  leaf  a  foot  and  half  broad^ 
covered  with  white  and  soft  cotton  like  down.  It 
is  a  resinous  plant,  and  a  gum  of  delicate  white- 
ness and  great  purity  exudes  from  it.  Those  who 
travel  in  the  mountainous  countries  use  the  down 
on  the  leaves  to  make  beds;  the  leaves  form 
coverings  for  their  huts;  the  wood  supplies  them 
with  fuel,  and  the  gum  is  used  for  illumination  in 
the  churches,  and  on  occasions  of  public  festivals 
in  the  streets.  The  most  important  vegetable  pro- 
duction of  New  Granada  is  the  Cinchona,  or  Jesuits' J«mti* 
bark,  a  production  which  has  conferred  most  exten-  ^"^ 
sive  benefits  on  the  whole  human  race.  The  tree 
from  which  the  bark  is  produced  is  called,  in  Santa 
F6,  Palo  de  Calenturas  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Crw- 
cara  de  Loxa  by  the  Indians.  It  gro«irs  principally  on 
the  mountains  which  surround  the  city  of  Loxa,  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  viceroyalty ;  but  be- 
came known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Peruvian 
bark,  from  that  province  having,  at  the  period  of  Pi- 
zarro's  conquest,  formed  a  recent  addition  to  the  em* 
pire  of  the  Incas.  The  tree  is  of  a  moderate  height; 
its  trunk  is  short,  and  produces  several  branches ; 
the  leaves  are  smboth,  entire,  and  thick,  and  in  shape 
resemble  the  head  of  a  lance ;  they  are  about  two 
inches  broad,  and  three  long.  The  top  of  each 
branch  of  the  tree  bears  flowers  resembling  those  of 
the  lavender  plant.  These  flowers  turn  red,  and  are 
succeeded  by  russet  grains,  flat,  and  resembling  small 
leaves.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  these  seeds  from 
the  tree  in  a  perfect  state,  because,  as  they  ripen, 
they  immediately  fall,  and  leave  the  pods  dry  and 
empty.  The  Indians,  who  knew  its  virtues,  kept 
this  tree  long  secret  from  the  Spaniards,  who  only 
introduced  bark  into  Europe  in  1640.  The  lady  of 
the  viceroy  having  been  attacked  by  a  violent  fever, 
the  corregidor  of  Loxa  administered  the  powder,  and 
performed  a  cure.  As  she  first  distributed  it,  it  ob- 
tained thereby  the  name  of  the  countess's  powder* 
In  1649,  the  procurer-general  of  the  Jesuits  of  Ame- 
rica returned  to  Rome  with  a  considerable  (quantity 
of  the  powder,  which  the  members  of  the  society  dis- 
pensed, and  cured  fevers,  as  if  by  magic.  Uence^ 
in  France  it  acquired  the  name  of  Poudre  des  peres, 
and  in  England  of  Jesuits^  bark.  It  has  been  found 
in  other  mountains  in  the  equinoctial  regions  ;  and 
the  examinations  of  that  able  botanist,  Dr  Mutis  of 
Santa  F6,  have  been  directed  with  great  ability  and 
effect,  to  discriminate  the  various  species,  and  to  as- 
certain the  efficient  value  of  them. 

The  plains  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  viceroyalty  C*^^ 
are  admirably  calculated  for  the  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing of  cattle,  and  the  number  of  sheep  and  cows  is 
very  great.  Many  individual  cultivators  have  flocks 
of  twenty-five  thousand  sheep,  others  more,  and  even 
the  poorest  Indians  have  large  flocks.  The  flesh  is 
excellent,  and  the  wool  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with 
warm  clothing ;  but  by  the  impolitic  laws  of  Spain, 
which  discourage  manufactures  in  her  colonies,  no 
cloth  is  made ;  and  therefore  the  domestic  manufac« 
tures  produce  only  blankets  and  coverlidsy^which  are 
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New  afterwards  appropriated  to  clothe  the  poorer  dasses. 
tonada.^  The  ewes  produce  lambs  twice  in  the  year,  at  Christ- 
^  mas  and  at  St  John's  tide^  or  the  European  mid- 
summer. 

The  black  cattle  are  fattened  on  the  elevated  pas- 
tures in  a  very  short  period ;  they  are  brought  from 
the  extensive  plains  in  the  lower  regions  for  that 
purpose,  and  improve  rapidly  by  the  change  of  cli- 
mate ;  but  whenever  the  contrary  plan  is  adopted, 
and  the  cattle  from  the  hills  are  sent  to  the  low 
country,  they  become  lean,  sicken,  and  soon  die, 
from  the  profuse  perspiration  which  the  change 
creates. 

In  the  best  inhabited  parts  of  the  viceroyalty,  they 
are  neither  troubled  with  muskitos,  jegos,  or  any 
venomous  snakes.  Hurricanes,  tempests^  and  earth- 
quakes are  unknown  near  the  capital;  but  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  country  seems  to  be  the  theatre  on 
which  the  latter  exhibit  their  greatest  force. 

The  temperate  elevations  are  peculiarly  healthy ; 
the  length  of  human  life,  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion consequent  upon  it,  exceeds  that  in  any  otiier 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  perhaps  any  other 
country  in  the  globe.  The  most  common  disease  is  the 
dropsy,  which  afflicts  all  ages,  but  more  especially  ad- 
vanced life.  It  if  supposed  to  arise  from  that  want  of 
due  perspiration,  which  is  experienced  in  a  climate 
of  moderate  temperature,  and  of  unvaried  uniformity. 
The  common  cure  for  this  disease  is  a  journey  to  the 
warm  regions  below  them ;  if  the  removal  is  made 
by  gradual  descents  from  one  warm  situation  to  an- 
other, the  patient  does  not  suffer,  but  receives  bene- 
fit, when  thus  removed  even  from  extreme  cold  to 
extreme  heat.  Those  who  are  most  anxious  to  pre- 
serve their  health  change  their  residence  from  one 
climate  to  another  annually. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  relates  to  the  most  po- 
pulous portions  of  the  country,  which  are  situated  at 
the  elevation  of  from  5000  to  9000  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  lower  levels, 
such  as  Carthagena,  Santa  Marta,  Kio  de  la  Hacha^ 
Maracaybo,  Panama,  and  Choco,  differ  but  little  in 
soil,  climate,  and  productions,  from  the  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  from  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  Guyana. 

Those  immense  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras, 
which  are  crossed  by  the  Meta,  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
numerous  tributary  streams  which  supply  their  wa^ 
ters,  merit  some  notide.  The  whole  country  is  a 
continued  plain,  covered  with  grasses,  which  grow 
to  such  a  height  and  thickness  as  to  be  impassable, 
except  on  horseback.  Travellers  who  cross  them 
follow  each  other  in  single  files,  each  keeping  the 
same  track ;  if  they  should  deviate  from  it,  they 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  themselves. 
These  plains  are  stocked  with  unreclaimed  sheep, 
horses,  and  cows  in  prodigious  numbers,  luxu- 
riating on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  un- 
cultivated and  unexhausted  soil.  On  these  ex- 
tensive districts,  rich  as  they  are  in  animal  life, 
and  in  vegetative  power,  there  are  scarcely  any 
owners  of  land;  each  takes  what  extent  he  plea- 
ses, and  occupies  it  without  interruption,  and  with- 
out any  other  measurement,  than  that  of  walking 
round  a  portion  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days,  ac- 


cording to  his  desire,  for  more  or  less  extensive  tracts. 
Those  who  wish  to  establish  a  cattle  farm,  hacienda 
de  ganadOf  begin  by  constructing,  on  the  spot  they 
select,  a  house,  the  materials  for  which  the  palm  trees 
supply  them  with.  A  few  friends  are  joined  with 
them,  well  mounted,  and  a  provision  of  dried  meat  is 
furnished,  when  they  proceed  in  quest  of  the  cattle 
to  stock  the  farm.  They  are  easily  found,  by  beat- 
ing about  in  the  high  grass  which  conceals  them ; 
they  are  driven  to  the  new  habitation,  are  there 
branded  on  the  horn  with  a  hot  iron,  or  their  ears 
slit  in  some  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  be  recognised 
as  cattle  that  have  an  owner.  If  they  find  any  pre- 
viously marked,  they  are  dismissed  from  the  selec- 
tion, but  all  the  others  are  considered,  when  marked, 
as  belonging  to  the  new  farm.  They*  frequently  se- 
lect, when  driven  into  a  large  count  or  inclosure, 
such  of  the  cows  as  are  with  calf,  and  are  the  best, 
which  serve  as  a  breeding  stock,  and,  slaughtering  the 
others,  either  dry  them  for  distant  consumption,  or 
for  their  own  food.  Many  of  these  haciendas  have 
belonging  to  them  from  60,000  to  100,000  head  of 
black  cattle,  all  branded  or  ear-marked.  It  is  found 
less  difficult  than  would  be  previously  supposed  to 
collect  these  extensive  herds.  In  the  unreclaimed 
state  they  are  not  vicious,  and,  being  very  well  fed^ 
they  are  not  disposed  to  roam  far.  They  are  more  ea- 
sily conducted  when  in  herds  than  when  solitary,  and 
the  natives  have  acquired  wonderful  dexterity  in 
catching  them.  The  stocking  a  new  hacienda  is  a 
kind  of  holiday,  which  collects  to  the  spot  all  the 
most  robust  and  agile  inhabitants  of  considerable  dis- 
tricts ;  abundance  of  meat  is  to  be  obtained  for  kill- 
ing it ;  the  sport  is  to  them  highly  exhilarating,  and 
the  feast  is  prolonged  through  many  days,  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  demonstrations  of  rustic  hilarity. 

This  low  country  is,  however,  generally  unhe^thy, 
from  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  the  exten- 
sive woods,  and  the  periodical  inundations.  From 
the  month  of  June  to  December,  the  rivers  Magda- 
lena,  Orinoco,  Meta,  and  others,  overflow  their  banks, 
and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  their 
canoes,  with  which  they  are  all  abundantly  provided. 
The  humid  effects  of  these  inundations  remain  long 
afler  the  waters  have  subsided,  and  the  exhalation 
from  the  power  of  a  vertical  sun  generates  diseases, 
whose  effects  are  exhibited  in  the  pale  yellow  com- 
plexions, and  thin  bodies  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
females  produce  but  few  children,  and  those  of  sickly 
constitutions ;  ahd  depopulation  would  ensue  with- 
out recruits  from  the  higher  lands,  who  are  induced 
to  emigrate  to  the  plains  by  the  ease  with  which  all 
that  life  absolutely  requires  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
clear,  that  not  the  heat  but  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate creates  the  numerous  debilitating  infirmities  of 
these  plains ;  for  in  Maracaybo,  Santa  Marta,  Rio  de 
la  Hacha,  and  other  places  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
equally  warm,  but  not  subject  to  Inundations,  and 
their  consequent  humidity,  the  inhabitants  are  as 
healthy,  and  live  as  long,  as  in  the  more  temperate 
climates,  either  of  the  new  or  the  old  world. 

In  these  warm  countries  there  are  many  tigers.  Wild  Ani- 
resembling  those  of  Africa  and  Asia  in  size,  and"^'^ 
somewhat  in  fierceness ;  Jbut  in  the  colour  of  their 
skin,  and  in  the  spots^  are  more  like  the  leopards  of 
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New  the  ancient  continent.  They  seldom  attack  human 
Granada,  heinga,  but  destroy  considerable  numbers  of  horses, 
~  ^  cows,  and  sheep,  and  especially  the  wild  hogs,  which 
wander  in  herds  of  three  or  four  hundred  in  some 
districts,  and  whose  flesh  and  blood  the  tigers  pre- 
fer. Some  of  these  tigers,  on  the  sea  coast  and  banks 
of  the  rivers  where  they  are  abundant,  feed  on  tor- 
toises, they  turn  them  on  their  backs  with  much  dex- 
terity, and  then  gorge  themselves  by  sucking  their 
blood  at  their  leisure.  No  other  quadrupeds  are 
known  in  Santa  F6  of  the  ferocious  tribes.  There  are 
a  few  bears  in  the  mountainous  parts.  They  are  shy 
and  timid  animals,  avoiding  and  never  attacking  either 
man  or  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  forests. 

Besides  the  animals  we  have  noticed,  and  which 
are  not  indigenous,  but  derived  from  the  races  im- 
ported from  Europe,  there  are  immense  quantities 
of  wild  pigs.  They  are  of  two  species,  one  of  which, 
contended  by  some  to  be  of  European  origin,  is  gre- 
garious, and  resembles  ours  in  shape,  but  is  smaller, 
is  of  a  chesnut  colour,  and  finds  abundant  subsist- 
ence on  the  fruits  and  roots  in  the  forests.  The 
other  species  is  certainly  indigenous.  It  forms  bur- 
rows in  the  earth,  which  are  occupied  by  a  single 
male  and  female.  They  never  wander  far  from  their 
dens ;  they  bring  forth  fewer  young  than  the  others, 
are  rather  smaller  in  size,  and  their  flesh  is  deemed 
a  preferable  food. 

There  are  two  species  of  deer,  one  which  wanders 
in  large  herds  in  the  woods ;  the  other  sedentary, 
living  in  retired  spots  in  pairs :  both  are  smaller  than 
the  domesticated  deer  of  Europe,  ^d  the  wander- 
ing race  the  smallest  of  the  two.     Another  species 
of  deer,  without  horns,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meta  and  the  Orinoco,  called  Venados  Pellones.  They 
are  timid  and  swift,  and  have  not  yet  been  accurate- 
ly described.     They  live  in  the  thickest  of  the  woods 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  only  come  to  the' 
savannahs  to  feed  in  the  morning  and  evening.    The 
least  noise  makes  them  take  to  flight.    They  have 
been  classed  by  some  persons  as  a  species  of  gazelle 
or  antelope ;  but  the  only  good  naturalist  that  has 
traversed   these   plains   could  not  approach  near 
enough  to  describe  them  with  any  confidence  in  his 
observation. 
indlgeDous  ^   Without  entering  into  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
indigenous  quadrupeds  of  New  Granada,  which  are 
well  known,  we  enumerate  only  some  of  those  whose 
imperfect  description  deserve  to  be  rectified,  which 
we  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  manuscripts  of  Don 
Pedro  Vargas,  a  natural  hbtorian  of  considerable 
knowledge. 

The  Danta,  or  great  beast,  is  one  of  those  animals 
which  most  abounds  in  the  marshy  meadows  and 
low  plains  of  Santa  Fe.  This  animal,  which  Buffon 
describes  under  the  pompous  title  of  the  Elephant  of 
the  New  World,  is  easily  domesticated^  and  lives  in 
the  bouses  with  the  familiarity  of  a  dog.  He  knows 
those  who  benefit  him,  and  demonstrates  his  grati- 
tude by  numerous  unequivocal  symptoms.  *'  I  have 
seen  one,"  says  the  naturalist  just  mentioned,  *'  which 
went  loose  about  the  house,  absented  himself  for  se- 
veral days  occasionally  in  the  woods,  and  returned 
when  he  chose  it  without  compulsion.  When  after 
a  drought,  in  which  he  appeared  heavy  and  torpid. 


there  was  an  appearance  of  rain,  be  seemed  singular- 
ly enlivened  and  animated,  and  with  evident  delight 
ran  about,  turning  up  with  his  snout  the  straw  and 
other  light  substances  that  lay  about  the  farm-yard, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  pigs  did  in  similar  circum* 
stances." 

The  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  and  many  other  species 
of  monkeys,  as  well  as  the  armadillo,  and  a  smaller 
kind  called  Cachicamos,  are  common  in  New  Gra- 
nada. With  the  exception  of  the  sloth,  all  these 
animals  are  highly  esteemed  as  food,  as  well  by  the 
whites  as  the  Indians.  Tortoises  are  bred  in  innu- 
merable crowds  in  the  river  Orinoco,  and,  with  their 
eggs,  a£Pord  sustenance  to  the  native  Indians  in  that 
half  of  the  year  when  the  dry  season  permits  their 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta.  On  the  river 
Orinoco,  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Meta 
between  Carichana  and  Caycara,  there  are  some 
sandy  shores,  which  the  tortoises  are  fond  of  resorting 
to  and  there  depositing  their  eggs.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  several  places  between  that  spot  and  Angostura 
regularly  appoint  a  guard  in  the  place  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  eggs,  which  are  thus  protected,  that 
they  may  make  from  them  the  oil  which  they  use  both 
for  cookery  and  for  lamps.  The  season  of  making  this 
oil  is  the  great  jubilee  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
districts.  In  the  months  of  April  and  March. every 
year,  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  collected  on 
these  sands,  where  tents  or  temporary  huts  are 
erected  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Some  are  employed  in  beating  the  eggs  into  great 
jars,  others  in  purifying  and  boiling  the  oil ;  some 
seek  amusement  in  the  chace  or  in  fishing ;  and  each 
seems  occupied  with  some  favourite  pursuit.  The 
occupations  of  the  day  give  place  to  the  song  and 
the  dance  at  night.  This  kind  of  festival  usually 
continues  about  three  weeks,  and  is  considered  as 
the  general  annual  fair  of  the  country,  where  the 
traders  and  victuallers  resort  to  exchange  their  pro- 
visions and  goods  for  the  oil|  which  is  by  their 
means  diffused  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  low 
country. 

The  Cabiai  or  river-hog  is  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  all  the  rivulets  and  brooks. '  It  is  an  am- 
phibious animal,  of  delicious  flavour  when  young, 
weighs  about  150  lbs.,  is  gregarious,  and  sometimes 
met  with  in  large  herds.  It  takes  to  the  water  for 
safety  from  its  pursuers ;  but  as  it  must  frequently 
rise  to  the  surtace  to  breathe,  it  is  easily  taken  by 
the  natives,  who  are  accustomed  to,  and  fond  of,  the 
sport. 

Alligators  are  vei^  numerous  in  all  the  rivers  of 
the  plains,  but  more  especially  abound  in  the  River 
Magdalena.  One  species  of  them  grows  to  the 
length  of  20  feet.  The  other  kind  is  smaller,  is  sel- 
dom found  in  running  streams,  but  inhabits  lakes 
and  stagnant  waters ;  it  will  seldom  attack  a  man 
unless  provoked  by  excessive  hunger,  or  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  has  no  resource  but  fighting.  A 
third  kind  is  still  more  harmless,  being  quite  tame, 
and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  persons  bathing  in 
the  river  with  this  species  of  alligator  swimming 
near  them. 

The  animal  called  by  the  Spanish  Americans  Ma- 
nati,  and  by  the  French  naturalists  Lamantin,  is 
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found  in  the  lakes  and  nabj  pook  of  the  wvm  di* 
mate.  It  is  said  to  feed  only  on  grass,  and  its  flesh 
^is  reported  to  be  of  most  delicious  flavour,  equalling 
in  tenderness  that  of  a  lamb  or  a  sucking  pig,  and 
not  unlike  the  latter  in  taste.  They  are  Tery  abun* 
dant  in  the  lakes  of  Zapatosa,  in  the  riTer  Sxno,  and 
in  the  Tarioos  streams  which  contribote  to  the  Ori- 
noco. During  the  inundations  these  animals  are 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  As  the  inunda- 
tions  subside,  the  natives  erect  stockades  at  the 
passages  by  which  the  waters  retiim  to  their  re- 
gular channels,  and  take  great  quantities  of  them. 
Some  of  them  are  800  pounds  weight,  and,  when 
first  produced,  weigh  about  30  pounds.  The  fish- 
ery for  this  amphibious  animal  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  inhabitants,  who  feed  en  its  flesh, 
and  conYert  its  skin  to  several  useful  purposes,  but 
especially  to  horse-whips,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
a^npf^i^r  It  is  well  known  that  the  ruder  inhabit- 
ants of  warm  climates  esteem  the  iguana  a  delicious 
food;  its  description  is  familiar,  but  there  is  a  species 
in  New  Granada  of  a  dark  colour,  with  white  spots, 
the  size  of  a  water-dog.  These,  unlike  the  others, 
never  ascend  the  trees,  but,  m  running  about,  make 
a  rustling  on  the  decayed  leaves,  and  utter  cries 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  tiger,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  those  nnaccustomed  to  the  sound. 

The  birds  of  this  r^ion  are  very  numerous,  with 
plumage  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours. 
The  condour,  or  bustard  of  America,  is  a  bird  of 
great  strength,  sometimes  eighteen  feet  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  wing  to  wing  when  extended.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  climates  of  South  America,  but 
makes  its  nest  only  in  the  high  and  cold  regions. 
In  th.e  concavities  of  rocks  covered  with  thorny 
plants,  where  it  is  inaccessible  to  man.  It  is  fierce, 
and  frequently  commits  depredations  on  the  smaller 
kinds  of  animals.  Migratonr  ducks,  of  very  large 
size,  and  in  innumerable  flocks,  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  lakes  in  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  The  natives  who  wish  to  take 
them  float  a  great  number  of  calabashes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  hu^  they  frequent,  till  the  birds  become 
familiarized  to  them.  Men  with  calabashes  on  their 
heads,  level  with  the  water,  then  go  into  the  pools, 
and  the  ducks  permit  their  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  seize  them  by  the  feet,  and  draw  them  un- 
der water.  This  they  do  without  disturbing  the 
flock,  who  are  thus  caught  in  very  great  numbers. 
The  turbid  state  of  the  water  in  these  pools  is  a 
very  great  assistant  to  the  sportsmen  in  the  taking 
this  species  of  wild  fowl.  Another  species  of  these 
ducks,  migratory  likewise,  but  in  smaller  numbers, 
is  found  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  which  are  more 
highly  valued  as  food  by  the  natives  than  the  others. 

They  have  a  bird  which,  for  its  curious  instinct, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  called  the  Trumpeter 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Agami  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
easily  domesticated,  and  taught  to  act  as  a  guide 
and  protector  of  the  other  poultry.  It  will  lead  the 
turkies,  parrots,  and  other  fowls,  to  the  fields  to  feed 
in  the  morning,  conduct  them  home  in  the  even- 
ing, and  during  the  day  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  any  noxious  animal,  by  the  peculiar  sounds  from 
which  it  has  obtained  its  name. 


New  Granada,  though  inferior  in  the  qoantlty  of      Sew 
the  ptedooB  metals  yielded  by  its  mines  to  Mexico  ^noads. 
and  Peru,  tt  known  to  aboond  with  all  the  mineral  ^^^''^ 
wealth  which  thoae   two  coontries  possess.    Gold^^*^ 
mines  have  been  found  In  the  moontains  of  Gnamo-  m^. 
eo  and  Antioquia;  but  they  are  very  slightly  work- 
ed, and  prodttice  but  little.    The  far  greater  part  of 
the  g(M  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which  is 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains. 
The  washing  places  for  gold  (iaxaderos)  are  to  the 
westward  of  the  central  range  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Choco,  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Cauca,  and  in  the  department  of  Barbacoa, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Fuific  Ocean.    All  the  gold 
found  in  the  viceroyalty  is  directed  to  be  coined 
either  in  the  mint  at  Santa  F6,  or  in  that  of  Popayan. 
On  an  average  of  sevoi  years,  the  quantity  coined  in 
both  places  amounted  to  about  7700  marks  annually, 
or  61,600  ounces,  worth  L^40,000  Sterling.  Of  late 
years,  the  quantity  has  increased,  and  is  slated  to  be 
nearly  doubled.     The  province  of  Antioquia,  whose 
entrance  is  impracticable  for  wheel  carriages,  and 
even  for  horses,  contains  werj  rich  veins  of  gold,  in 
micaceous  slate,  at  Buritoca,  San  Pedro,  and  Armos ; 
but,  for  want  of  hands,  they  are  not  yet  worked.    In 
the  alluvial  grounds  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  in  the  valley 
of  Orsos,  the  washing  is  performed  by  the  labour  of 
negro  slaves ;  who,  between  the  year  1770  and  1778, 
were  increased  firom  1462  to  48^6  individualt.   None 
of  the  gold  found  in  America  is  of  the  purest  quahty ; 
that  of  Antioquia  is  of  the  fineness  of  1 9  to  20  carats, 
of  Barbacoas,  21 J  carats,  Inderperdu,  22  carats,  and 
of  Giron  23  carats.     At  Marmato,  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Cauca,  a  whitish  gold  is  procured,  which  does 
not  exceed  12  or  13  carats  fine,  and  which  is  mixed 
with  silver.    It  is  the  true  eUdrum  of  the  ancients. 
In  Choco,  the  richest  river  in  gold  is  the  Andageda, 
which,  with  two  other  streams,  forms  the  great  river 
Atrato.    All  the  ground  between  the  Andageda,  the 
San  Juan,  and  the  Tamana,  is  auriferous.     The  lar- 
gest lump  of  gold  ever  found  In  Choco  weighed  25 
pounds.    The  negro,  who  discovered  it,  did  not,  as 
was  usual,  and  therefore  expected,  obtain  bis  manu- 
mission.   The  master  presented  it  to  the  royal  cabi- 
net of  Spain,  expecting  to  be  rewarded  with  a  title 
of  Castile,  the  great  object  of  desire  to  all  the  rich 
Creoles.    He  was,  however,  disappointed,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  payment  of  its  value.    There  are 
no  other  bounds  to  the  finding  of  gold  in  Choco  than 
that  arising  from  the  scareity  of  labourers,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture ;  for  the 
roads  are  too  bad  to  admit  of  much  foreign  inter- 
course, and  the  inhabitants  too  intent  on  finding  gold 
to  apply  to  other  labour,  which,  with  patience  and 
perseverance,  would  be  more  surely,  and  more  ex- 
tensively beneficial  to  them.    New  Granada  possesses 
several  rich  mines  of  silver,  but  they  are  not  worked 
to  any  great  extent.    About  sixteen  years  ago,  some 
rich  veins  were  discovered  at  Vega  de  Supia,  between 
the  Cerro  de  Tacon,  and  the  Cerro  de  Marmato. 
The  operations  were  stopped  by  a  lawsuit  between 
the  different  proprietors,  at  the  very  moment  the 
mine  began  to  be  productive.     The  working  of  the 
mines  of  Santa  Anna,  near  Mariquita,  and  those  of 
Pamplona,  which  had  been  suspended,  was  resumed 
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a  few  yean  ago,  and  fouad  to  be  verj  prodactiYe  in 
stiver  ore,  lying  in  beds  of  gneiss.  The  mine  of 
Manta  has  been  stopped  by  order  of  government,  to 
prevent  the  ruin  which  threatened  the  numerous  pro- 
prietors who  were  engaged  in  it.  The  ezpences  were 
enormous,  and  though  the  ore  contained  six  ounces 
of  silver  in  each  quintal,  it  afforded  no  prospect  of 
reimbursing  the  expences  of  those  who  had  embark- 
ed the  capital  in  this  hazardous  enterprise. 

Platina  is  the  exdusiye  production  of  New  6ra« 
nada;  it  is  found  only  in  the  province  of  Choco,  to 
the  west  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  province  of  Bar- 
bacoa,  between  the  2d  and  6th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  peculiar  to  one  alluvial  spot  of  ground, 
about  six  hundred  square  leagues*  It  is  found  in 
'Lavaderos,  principally  at  Condotto,  Santa  Reta,  San- 
ta Lucia,  and  the  ravine  of  Iro,  between  the  villages 
of  Novita  and  Taddo. 
QoicknlTer.  To  a  country  abounding  with  silver  mines,  mercu- 
ry is  indispensable  for  working  them  to  advantage. 
The  impolicy  of  the  court  of  Spain,  which  has  placed 
mercury  under  a  royal  monopoly,  has,  of  necessity, 
imposed  great  restrictions  on  the  mines  of  America. 
The  government  supplies  the  wants  of  the  miners 
from  Almadon,  in  Spain,  in  some  degree,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  mines  of  Istria.  Iliere  are,  however, 
in  New  Granada,  as  well  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico^ 
mines  of  quicksilver,  which,  with  due  encouragement 
and  protection,  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
American  dominions  of  Spain  independent  of  Europe 
for  the  supply  of  this  important  mineral.  Sulphuret* 
ed  mercury  is  found  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in 
the  vflJley  of  Saata  Rosa,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river  Cauca,  in  the  central  Cordillera,  between  Ibague 
and  Carthago^  and  in  the  province  of  Quito,  between 
the  villages  of  Azogue  and  Cuenca*  The  celebrated 
Professor  Mutts  made  the  discovery  of  the  Cinnabar 
in  the  mines  of  Quindlu.  At  his  own  expence,  in 
1786,  he  caused  the  miners  of  Sapo  to  examine  that 
part  of  the  granite  mountains  which  extends  south- 
ward from  Uie  Nevada  de  Tolima  towards  the  river 
Saldana.  The  sulphureted  mercury  was  found  in 
round  fragments,  mixed  with  small  grains  of  geld  in 
the  idluvial  earth,  with  which  the  ravine  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  land  of  Ibague  is'filled.  Near  the  village 
of  Azoffue,  to  the  north-west  of  Cuenca,  the  mercury 
is  found  as  in  the  department  of  Mount  Tonnerre,  in 
FVana,  in  a  formation  of  quartose  freestone,  with  ar- 
gillaceous cement.  This  freestone  is  near  1500 
yards  in  thickness,  and  contains  fossil  wood  and  as- 
phiUtum.  In  the  mountains  of  Guazon  and  Upar,  to 
the  north-east  of  Azogue,  a  vein  of  cinnabar  tra- 
verses beds  of  clay  fill^  with  calcareous  spar,  and 
contained  in  freestone.  This  mine  must  have  been 
formerly  worked,  as  there  are  the  remains  of  a  gallery 
ISO  yards  in  length.  At  five  leagues  distant  from 
the  city  of  Popayan,  there  is  a  ravine  known  by  the 
name  of  the  quicksilver  ravine  (quebrada  de  Azogue), 
from  whence  it  is  probable  that  mercury  was  former- 
ly extracted,  but  at  present  no  attempt  at  working  it 
Is  made. 

In  New  Granada,  there  are  considerable  iron  veins, 
but  they  are  forbidden  to  be  worked,  lest  they  should 
injure  the  iron  manufactures  of  the  peninsula ;  hence, 
though  their  situation  is  well  known,  and  the  richness 
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of  the  ore  ascertained,  they  have  not  been  explored 
with  that  degree  of  diligence  which  the  prospect  of^ 
reaping  benefit  by  theilr  working  would  produpe. 
Coal  mines  exist  near  the  city  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogo- 
ta^ at  the  height  of  more  than  8000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  but,  not  being  wanted  for  manufac- 
tories, wood  being  abundant,  and  the  climate  too 
warm  to  need  fires  in  the  apartments,  they  are  not 
worked.  There  is  also  a  most  abundant  mine  of  rock 
salt  at  Zepaquira,  and,  it  is  said,  in  other  parts ;  but 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  being  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  salt  from  the  sea-coast,  there  has  been  no 
necessity  for  bringbg  the  other  into  use. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  richest  mines  are 
unexplored,  and  even  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  A 
sensible  resident  in  Choco,  whose  notes  are  before  us, 
says,  <<  I  know  that  in  Choco,  the  Indians  have 
knowledffe  of  several  rich  mines  of  gold,  whose  ex- 
istence they  obstinately  conceal  from  the  whites,  be- 
cause they  say  they  reserve  them  for  themselves  or 
their  heirs,  when  they  shall  be  freed  from  the  Spa- 
nish yoke,  which  they  all  believe  will  some  day  hap- 
pen.'^ 

When  this  part  of  America  was  first  visited  by  the  Onfpxul  in- 
Spaniards^  the  natives  were  divided  into  various  l^^^*'^^ 
tnbes,  and  lived  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from 
the  condition  of  the  lowest  savages.'  Some  of  the 
tribes  had  made  more  considerable  advances,  and 
were  gradually  subduing,  and  perhaps  leading  to- 
wards civilization,  their  ruder  neighbours.  Two 
states  had  risen  to  more  eminence,  and  formed  some 
kind  of  regular  government.  The  Moscas  or  Muys- 
cas  had  built  their  capital  on  the  spot  on  which  the 
present  city  of  Santa  F6  stands.  Like  most  rude  na^ 
tions,  their  government  was  founded  on  superstition, 
and  its  origin  supposed  to  be  of  divine  institution. 
They  had  a  prevalent  tradition,  that,  at  some  remote 
period^  a  chUd  of  the  sun,  designated  among  Uiem  by 
the  name  of  Bochica,  had  am>eared,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  and  invested  with  supernatural  power ; 
that,  in  his  contests  with  malignant  beings,  he  had 
succeeded  in  rendering  this  plains  habitable  and 
fertile,  and  had  recommended  for  their  monarch 
Huncahua.  This  king  mounted  the  throne;  and, 
during  a  reign  of  two  thousand  years,  extended  his 
dominions,  and  introduced  religion,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  The  government  was  a  theocracy ; 
and  the  offices  of  king  and  high  priest  were  united 
in  him  and  his  successors.  The  religion  was  of  a 
sanguinary  kind,  and  required  the  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man victims.  The  first  advances  only  had  been 
made  in  knowledge  ;  for,  though  they  had  a  calen- 
dar which  divided  the  year  into  weeks  and  months, 
they  could  only  express  numbers  beyond  ten  by 
adding  to  them  the  word  which  signifies  foot,  and 
then  counting  the  decimals  by  numbering  the 
toes.  They  £id  attained  the  art  of  spinning  cot- 
ton, and  of  weaving  it,  so  as  to  form  garments ; 
and  they  had  workmen  who  exercised  some  rude 
ingenuity  in  making  ornaments  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. The  mixed  character  of  Monarch  and  High 
Priest,  which  was  borne  by  their  King,  impressed  a 
kind  of  awe  on  the  inhabitants,  which  kept  them  in 
cheerful  subjection.  Their  king  never  walked  on 
foot,  but  was  carried  by  men  on  a  species  of  palan- 
St 
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kin,  in  'paths  strewed  with  flowers,  by  his  willing 
^  sobjectSy  whose  respect  and  dread  made  them  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  impiety  even  to  look  on  his  counte- 
nance. When  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  this 
coontry,  it  was  designated  by  the  natWes  with  the 
name  of  Condinamarca,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical government  was  vested  in  a  chief  called  Bogota^ 
who  was  engaged  in  war,  as  his  predecessors  had 
long  been^  with  the  Muzos  or  M usos«  a  nation  whose 
traditions  and  superstitions  differing,  had  caused 
perpetual  animosity  with  the  Muyscas.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  Musos,  concerning  the  origin  of  their 
race,  taught  them^  that,  in  a  remote  period,  the  sha- 
dow of  a  man,  or  a  spirit  called  Ari,  was  accustom- 
ed to  make  faces  of  men  and  women  in  wood,  and 
throw  them  into  the  river  Magdalene,  from  whence 
they  issued  in  the  shape  of  human  beings,  and  that, 
being  taught  by  him  to  cultivate  the  soil,  they  had 
multiplied,  and  dispersed  themselves,  and  thus  peo- 
pled the  whole  country; 

Whilst  Benalcazar^  who  acted  under  the  orders  of 
Pizarro,  wad  reducing  the  south,  towards  Quito^  an- 
other of  the  Spanish  commanders  was  accomplish- 
ing the  same  object  in  the  north  piEirt  of  the  coun- 
try. Gonzolo  Ximenes  de  Quesada  was  sent  in  15S6 
by  Fernando  de  Lugo  from  Santa  Marta  to  explore 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Magdalena.  His 
greatest  difficulties  at  first  arose  rather  firom  the  im- 
penetrable thickets  that  opposed  his  passage,  than 
from  any  warlike  force  which  the  savage  natives, 
who  were  few  in  number,  and  of  little  bodily  strength, 
oould  present.  Afler  ascending  to  the  junction  of 
four  rivers,  he  formed  an  establishment,  from  whence, 
after  a  short  interval,  he  continued  his  progress. 
As  he  advanced  to  the  higher  regions,  he  found  the 
inhabitants  more  warlike,  but  much  divided  among 
themselves,  whilst  some,  with  great  vehemence,  op- 
posed his  passage ;  their  enemies  soon  formed  allian- 
<:es  with  him,  and  afforded  him  every  assistance  in 
tiieir  power.  Bogota,  the  greatest  of  the  monarchs, 
was  his  most  decided  opponent,  and  collected  all  his 
force  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Santa  f  6,  A  pitched 
battle,  whose  fate  was  not  long  doubtful,  decided 
the  future  lot  of  the  principal  power,  and  by  the  fidl 
of  Bogota  and  his  auxiliaries,  the  Spaniards  and 
their  allies  were  enabled  to  establish  a  durable  do- 
minion. The  conquerors  were  rewarded  with  con- 
siderable boo^  in  gold  and  emeralds,  and  if  we  may 
draw  inferences  from  some  facts  narrated  by  their 
own  historians,  conducted  themselves  with  both 
cruelty  and  firaud  to  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
Quesada  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  saw,  be- 
fore his  death,  the  country  he  had  conquered,  ^u- 
rishing  in  agriculture,  in  popidation,  and  in  mines. 
Cities,  towns,  cathedrals,  and  churches  were  built, 
and  the  Catholic  religion  professed  by  the  old  as 
firmly  as  by  the  new  inhabitants.  He  lived  sixty 
years  after  he  had  completed  the  conquest^  d3^g  in 
1597*  During  his  4ong  life  the  mixture  of  races 
had  been  completdy  effected,  and  those  derived 
from  the  union  of  Spanish  men  with  the  Indian  wo-~ 
men,  were  making  rapid  advances  towards  an  equa- 
lity in  numbers  with  the  pure  Indians, 

As  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  became  esta- 
blished, and  the  natives  became  reconciled  to  their 


new  master,  the  arts  of  life  firom  Europe  were  intro« 
duced ;  and  thougli,  from  -the  richness  of  the  soil, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  there  were  few  in- ' 
duoements  to  much  exertion,  yet  a  gradual  increase 
has  been  going  on  in  population;  and  having  no 
wars,  either  external  or  internal,  to  rouse  their  ener- 
gies, the  quiet  and  peaceful  country  has  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  repose  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
^obe.  New  Granada  has  exhibited  none  of  those 
mixed  scenes  of  glory  and  of  suffering  which  other 
countries  have  displayed.  During  two  centuries  and 
a  half  the  furious  passions  have  not  been  displayed ; 
the  whole  prospect  has  been  calm,  still,  and  quiet; 
amidst  the  indulgence  of  every  degree  of  indolence, 
however,  this  country  has  been  gradually  progressive; 
it  has  increased  in  numbers  with  considerable  nq>idity ; 
in  knowledge  and  civilization  with  a  slower  pace ;  but 
in  great  powers  of  mind,  if  any  progress  has  been 
made,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Two  insurrections, 
indeed,  have  happened  within  our  time,  but  the  power 
of  that  soporific  superstition  which  Spain  has  fostered 
in  all  her  settlements,  with  most  sedulous  anxiety, 
Icdled  to  rest  the  waves  of  tumult,  and  calmed  the 
temporary  rage  of  the  population.  The  particulars 
of  these  partial  risings,  and  the  narrative  of  the  more 
important  events,  which  arose  out  of  the  occupation 
of  Spain  by  the  troops  of  Bonaparte,  will>  with  more 
propriety,  be  related,  after  we  have  described  the 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  law,  by  which,  since  their  first  establish- 
ment, they  have  been  regulated. 

Ail  the  various  classes  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spa-  Difiereat 
nish  settlements,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  dis-^^^f^/^^ 
tinguished  by  jealousies  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
proximity,  are  derived  from  the  three  races  of  Euro- 
peans, Indians,  and  Africans.  Considerable  num- 
bers of  each  of  these  races  have  continued,  ever 
smce  the  first  settlement  of  New  Granada,  with- 
out any  mixture  with  the  other  classes.  Many  fa* 
milies  of  the  European  race,  the  descendants  of  the 
first  conquerors,  or  the  more  early  settlers,  have 
continued,  without  any  legitimate  intercourse  with 
the  other  races,  to  transmit  through  successive  ge- 
nerations the  pure  Castilian  blood.  These  have  the 
rank,  and  frequently  the  titles  of  nobility ;  they  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  most  extensive  estates,  and 
sometimes  of  the  most  valuable  mines.  Their  pride 
is  excessive,  and  their  power  over  the  inferior  casts 
is  exercised  with  considerable  rigour ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  restraints  placed  on  their  authority  by  the 
mild  laws  which  are  framed  in  Europe.  Those 
whites  of  ancient  origin,  but  -of  American  birth,  are 
very  rarely  trusted  with  any  high  offices  in  the 
church,  the  state,  or  the  navy.  The  few  white  in- 
habitants, of  European  birth  who  are  sent  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  America,  are  in  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  e\ery  office  of  anolument  or  authority. 
The  ancient  nobility  of  America  view  the  officers 
who  are  sent  firom  Spain  with  a  mixture  of  envy, 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  disdain,  but  ill  suppressed  by 
the  fear  of  the  superior  power  with  which  they  are 
invested. 

The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  a  long  re- 
sidence in  a  country  where  the  principal  labour  is 
performed  by  slaves  and  inferior  casts,  has  a  ten- 
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dency  to  destroy  those  fine  feelings  of  justiee,  and 
that  warm  sympathy  with  distress^  which  is  created 
by  the  approximation  towards  equality,  which  prevaiis, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  Europe. 
The  white  natives  of  America  have  lost  the  iaea 
that  a  slave  is  a  man,  and  consider  him  as  a  thing,  a 
subject  of  gain  or  of  loss,  rather  than  an  object  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  The  Indians  and  Ne-i 
groes,  and  all  the  mixed  variety  of  intermediate 
races,  are  too  sensible  of  the  light  in  which  they  are 
regarded  by  their  white  fellow-countrymen  to  look 
up  to  them  with  any  other  feelings  than  that  of  dread 
and  hatred.  When  they  want  protection  from  in« 
jury,  or  redress  for  their  wrongs,  they  look  up  to 
the  few  Europeans  who  are  settled  there  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  who  have  the  power^  and 
are  supposed  alone  to  have  the  inclination,  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  natives  of  Europe  are  so  few 
in  number,  and  so  conscious  of  their  weakness, 
that  they  endeavour  to  secure  the  afiections  of  the 
Indians  and  Negroes  by  such  conduct  as  is  most 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  as  far  as  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  principid  object  of  their  desire,  that  of 
amassing  wealth,  with  which  to  return  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  Europe.  The  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Spain  towards  its  American  subjects  is  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  existence  of  the  feudal  system ;  it  was  then  the 
desire  of  the  monarchs  to  lessen  the  power  of  the 
nobles  by  supporting  the  coounons,  and  even  the 
peasants,  against  them.  The  ancient  white  inhabit- 
ants of  Spanish  America  are  a  species  of  nobles, 
and  these  appearing  to  support  the  Indians  and  the 
Negroes  who  are  the  commons  and  peasants  of  Ame- 
rica, ^ives  a  firmness  and  authority  to  the  Court  of 
Madnd,  which  it  could  not  have  retamed  by  any 
other  system  of  proceeding. 

Besides  the  unmixed  race  of  native  whites,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  inhabitants  descended  from  the 
European  men  and  Indian  women.  The  first  and  se- 
cond generation  of  these  are  considered  as  a  degrad- 
ed cast ;  bat  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  each 
increasing  in  the  proportion  of  the  white  blood,  they 
come  to  be  considered  as  whites,  and  though  they 
scarcely  attain  to  the  dignity  of  the  pure  European 
race,  they  assume  a  rank  in  proportion  to  their  near- 
er approximation  to  that  complexion.  This  descrip- 
tion of  persons  increaseii  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
cast.  Every  union  with  a  white  person  elevates  the 
offspring  one  step  in  society,  and  hence  all  the  vari- 
ous tints  are  ambitious  of  contracting  matrimony 
with  those  who  are  whiter  than  themselves.  The 
intermediate  cbbXb,  afler  several  crosses>  are  gene- 
rally,  when  speaking  of  the  mass,  confounded  with 
the  pure  whites,  and  distinguished  from  the  Euro* 
peans  by  the  name  of  Creoles.  It  is  under  this  de- 
nomination we  shall  speak  of  them  in  the  future  part 
of  this  article,  as  it  will  be  a  sufficient  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  casts.  The  proportion  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Creoles  to  the  other  inhabitants 
varies  in  the  different  settlements,  but  in  the  king- 
dom of  New  Granada  they  bear  a  larger  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  than  in  any  other  country. 
In  the  whole  of  Spanish  America  they  are  estimated 
at  one^fourth,  but  in  this  viceroyalty  they  are  con- 


sidered to  be  between  one-third  and  two-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  wealth  far  exceeds  the  proper* 
tion  of  their  numbers;  the  land^  the  mines^  the  cattle, 
the  utensils,  and  the  arts  of  industry,  are  principally 
to  be  found  in  this  class ;  the  few  manufactories  that 
have  been  established  are  conducted  by  them,  and 
the  Indians  are  employed  as  their  workmen.  The 
oppressions  they  practise  towards  that  unfortunate 
race  are  such  as  no  laws  have  yet  been  able  to  re- 
lieve them  from;  every  salutary  regulation  that 
could  be  devised  in  their  behalf  has  been  enacted, 
but  the  execution  has  been  lamentably  defective. 

The  Indian  races  are,  by  the  laws  of  Spain,,  de- 
clared to  be  freemen,  and  the  old  practices,  known 
by  the  name  of  repartimientos,  by  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  being  protected  by  individual  Spaniards, 
they  were^  in  fact,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves, 
has  been  long  abolished.  Many  of  the  Indians  re- 
side in  their  own  separate  villages  and  towns.  They 
are  kept  distinct  whilst  there  from  the  white  race, 
and  ruled  by  their  own  hereditary  chiefs.  The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  requires  from  each  chief  an  an- 
nual tax  of  two  dollars  for  every  individual  under  his 
government,  which  he  collects  from  his  unfortunate 
dependants,  often  with  great  severity ;  though  that 
severity  has  been  attempted  to  be  softened  by  the 
appointment  of  white  corregidors,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  oppressions  of  their 
native  princes.  This  tribute  from  the  Indians  was 
intended  to  favour  rather  than  oppress  them,  as,  in 
consideration  of  it,  they  are  exempted  from  all  other 
imposts.  In  the  Spanish  dominions,  a  most  impoli- 
tic tax,  called  Alcavala,  originally  imposed  by  the 
Moors  when  they  ruled  the  peninsula,  is  universally 
levied.  It  is  six  per  cent  upon  all  sales  of  property ; 
but  in  consideration  of  this  tribute,  the  Indians,  in 
those  places  where  they  are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs, 
are  exempted  from  this  payment. 

The  chieft  who  rule  these  Indian  tribes  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  corregidors,  who  are  con- 
sidered as  their  guardians ;  and  the  people,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  considered  as  minors,  in  a  state  of 
pupilage.  They  can  enter  into  no  contracts,  nor  do 
any  oSer  act,  without  the  direction  of  their  chief, 
who  avails  himself  of  this  condition  of  their  being,  to 
enrich  himself  from  their  scanty  possessions,  when- 
ever he  can  blind  or  bribe  the  corregidor,  by  whom 
he  is  controlled.  Whilst  residing  in  their  native  vil- 
lages, these  Indians  can  contract  no  marriages  with 
the  whites.  The  only  liberty  they  enjoy  is  the  power 
of  removing  from  their  towns  to  the  places  where  no 
chief  rules.  This  they  can  do  at  their  pleasure,  and 
may  then  hire  themselves  as  servants  or  labourers 
for  their  own  account.  In  these  changes  of  situa- 
tion, they  too  often  only  remove  from  die  slavery  of 
their  native  chief  to  the  worse  slavery  of  their  own 
vicious  propensities.  Like  all  uncivilized  people, 
they  are  excessively  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits ;  the  first  money  obtained  by  labour  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  this  pernicious  gratification.  The 
Creoles,  who  know  their  weakness,  when  they  wish 
to  engage  them  as  workmen  fn  mines  or-manufacto- 
ries,  gratify  them  with  spirits,  till  they  become  in- 
debted to  them  in  such  sums  as  give  them  a  power 
to  keep  them  at  work  on  Uieir  own  terms,  under 
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pretence  6f  eiLtricaiing  them  from  the  debts  they 
have  contracted.  As  in  these  situations  they  have 
no  natural  protector^  either  in  their  own  chief  or 
their  corregidor,  as  they  had  in  their  native  viUageSi 
they  become  the  prey  of  the  Creoles,  who  knftw  they 
are  not  able  to  procure  redress  from  the  ordinary 
courts  of  lawy  which  are  both  tedious  and  expensive. 
In  spite  of  the  benevolent  attention  which  the  court 
of  Spain  has  constantly  given  to  the  situation  of  the 
Indians,  the  lot  of  the  general  mass,  though  in  law 
they  are  freemen,  is  certainly  much  worse  than  that 
of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  or 
even  of  the  slaves  in  the  English,  Dutch,  and  FVench 
colonies,  where  they  are  treated  with  more  harsh- 
ness than  by  the  Spaniards. 

New  Granada  has  partaken  less  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  than  any  other  division  of 
the  western  world,  except  Mexico.  In  the  interior, 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  country,  there  are  few 
or  no  n^o  slaves.  What  do  exist  are  in  the  towns 
on  the  coast,  or  in  the  plantations  in  the  lower  and 
wanner  climates,  where  the  tropical  productions  are 
cultivated.  Of  hite  years,  very. few  have  been  im- 
ported ;  and  those  who  were  formerly  brought  into 
the  country  have  so  mixed  with  the  other  races, 
from  the  natural  desire  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
their  o&pring,  that  the  number  of  mulattoes,  quade- 
roons,  quinteroons,  and  other  mixtures  of  whites  and 
negroes,  far  outnumber  the  unmixed  blacks,  and  the 
Zambos,  the  race  between  the  Negro  and  the  Indian^ 
are  supposed  fully  to  equal  them. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  condition  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  other  European  esta- 
blishments. Their  state,  indeed,  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  apprenticeship  for  life,  than 
what  may  be  properly  termed  slavery.  They  are 
considered  by  the  law  as  persons  capable  of  holding 
property,  and  enjojring  other  rights.  Ill  treatment 
from  the  master,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  en- 
titles them  to  manumission,  without  price,  however 
highly  they  may  be  valued.  When,  by  their  econo- 
mv  in  the  time  allotted  them  to  labour  for  them- 
selves, they  have  saved  a  stated  sum,  they  may  re- 
deem themselves,  though  the  price  the  master  may 
have  paid  for  them,  or  can  sell  them  for,  should  ever 
so  far  exceed  that  amount.  They  are  allowed  two 
days  in  each  week  to  work  for  themselves ;  when,  by 
the  labour  of  those  days,  they  have  saved  sufficient, 
they  may  at  the  fixed  price  purchase  another  day, 
and  so  proceed  till  they  have  obtained  their  freedom. 
A  slave  may  purchase  the  freedom  of  his  child  at  a 
very  low  sum.  By  these  regulations  the  number  of 
slaves  is  considerably  lessened,  and  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  not  redeemed  is  considerably  softened. 
These  humane  regulations  have  been  ^med  in 
Spain.  They  have  been  opposed  or  censured  by  the 
Creoles,  and  can  only  be  put  into  practice  by  the 
European  Spaniards,  who,  by  acting  the  part  of  pro* 
tectors  to  this  race,  acquire  their  confidence,  and  in- 
cur the  animosi^  of  their  masters. 

Both  the  Indian  and  negro  population  are  care- 
fully imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  missionaries  are  numerous^  sober, 
and  diligent ;  and,  if  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 


have  no  great  tendency  to  enfigbten  die  minds,  New 
or  amend  the  morals,  of  these  caati»  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  by  the  example  of  more  deaii*^ 
lineas,  industry,  and  freedom,  they  must  produce 
some  good ;  and,  perhaps  the  practice  of  anricidar 
confession,' which,  in  polished  society,  apd  wkh  civi- 
lized peoj^e,  begets  either  hypocrisy  or  ii^ental  dbbi* 
lity,  may,  with  those  rude  people,  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  correcting  some  of  their  groastor  vices. 
Though  the  missions  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
country,  the  number  of  priests,  including  both  r^u- 
lar  and  secular,  is  far  less  than  in  the  CiUhf^c  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  best  benefices  are  generally 
filled  by  European  Spaniards;  thongh  there  have 
been  instances  of  Creoles  and  Indians  being  pro-  ' 
moted  to  the  Episcopal  chair.  ^  A  great  degree  of 
animosity  and  j^ousy  subsists  between  the  Indian 
and  tlie  Negro  races.  The  hitter,  but  more  especi- 
ally their  descendants,  the  ACulattoes,  view  the  former 
with  contempt  and  disdain ;  and  the  poor  timid  In- 
dians hate,  but  cannot  despise,  the  Negroes  and 
Mulattoes,  whose  activity  and  exertion  is  greater, 
and  who  appear  to  have  naturally  minds  less  de- 
graded. 

Within  the  kingdom  of  New  Crranada  there  are 
several  tribes  of  Indians  who  are  in  a  state  of  savage 
barbarity,  or  at  least  who  have  never  yet  been  sub- 
dued by  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  they  are  known 
by  the  description  of  Indios  braoos*  In  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta»  one  luu 
tion  subsists  called  Goahiros.  Their  stations  are  be* 
tween  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo  and 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  and  extend  near  one  hundred  miles 
on  the  coast  of  the  Carribean  Sea.  Their  nmnbera 
have  been  calculated  at  thirty  thousand  sools.  Thnr 
chief  resides  in  a  fortified  town,  on  a  hill  called  La 
Teta,  some  miles  from  the  shore.  They  are  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  are  reported 
to  receive  muskets  and  ammunition  from  contrahand 
traders  who  approach  to  their  coasts  firom  Jamaica 
and  Cura^oa,  and  trade  with  them  under  the  se- 
verest caution,  from  the  apprehension  of  becoming 
the  victims  of  their  treachery,  whilst  engaged  in  this 
commerce.  They  sometimes  traffic  wi&  the  ^lan- 
iards of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  principally  for  spirituous  li- 
quors, in  exchange  for  which  they  give  dye-woods, 
horses,  oxen,  and  mules,  and  sometimes  pearls. 
It  is  said  that  this  nation  has  subdued  another  tribe 
of  Indians  in  their  vicinity,  called  the  Cocinas ;  and, 
after  the  conquest,  distributed  the  prisoners  among 
their  own  nation,  where  they  have  since  continued 
in  the  condition  of  slaves. 

In  reciting  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  kingdom  Tmifioiial 
of  New  Granada,  it  will  be  better  to  take  them  ac-  l>lviMis. 
cording  to  their  local  position  than  to  their  import- 
ance ;  and  therefore  we  begin  with  ^e  northern 
provinces.  Three  provinces  in  the  isthmus  of  Daricn 
form  part  of  the'viceroyalty  of  New  Granada;  and 
are  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Terra  Firma.    One  of  these,  though  sub- Tens  Fir- 
ject  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Granada,  is  not  in  South  ma. 
but  in  North  America ;  and  therefore,  in  strictness, 
ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  Presidency  of  Gqatima- 
la.    Veragua,  the  northernmost  part  of  New  Gra* 
nada,  and  the  southernmost  province  of  North  Ame« 
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New      lica,  was  first  attempted  to  be  settled  bj  Colambus» 
Gnaadc.   {q  i^Qg .  but  the  hostility  of  the  natiTes  prevented 

^'^^'"^^  his  accomplishing  his  design.  Several  successive  at- 
tempts were  subsequently  made,  and  even  as  late  as 
the  year  i760,  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  district, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  province,  was  not 
subdued.  The  towns,  or,  as  they  designate  them,  the 
cities,  built  by  the  Spaniards,  are,  St  Jago  de  Vera- 
gua,  Neustro  Senora  de  los  Remedies,  and  Santiago 
de  Angel.  These  are  all  in  a  warm,  moist,  and  un- 
healthy climate,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Creoles  or  Indians.  Having  no  sea-port,  and  no 
river  navigable  for  any  but  the  smallest  boats,  they 
have  little  commerce.  The  roads,  too,  through  the 
whole  province,  are  so  bad  as  to  forbid  much  inter- 
course. The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  principal- 
ly applied  to  the  production  of  articles  for  their  home 
consumption  ;  and  these  are  easily  procured  in  that 
fruitful  soil.  Maize,  rice,  sugar,  and  all  tropical 
fruits,  are  abundant ;  and  black  cattle  and  horses  are 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  with  scarcely  any  who 
think  them  worth  owning.  Gold  and  silver  mines  ex- 
ist in  this  province;  but  they  are  very  partially 
worked.  They  are  situate  on  mountains,  from  whence 
there  being  no  roads,  and  having  no  water,  the  ore 
must  be  brought  on  men*s  baclu,  by  which  the  ex- 
pence  becomes  so  great,  that  they  scarcely  can  ob- 
tain their  expences. 

Paoama.  Panama  is  a  province  on  a  iTell  known  isthmus  of 

that  name,  and  has  been  long  considered  the  most 
important  province  of  Spain.  A  branch  of  the 
Andes  runs  through  its  whole  length,  the  higher 
summits  of  which  are  cold  and  barren,  but  the  in- 
tervening valleys,  as  well  as  the  low  ground>  on  the 
Carribean  and  Pacific  seas,  are  rich  and  fertile,  but 
on  the  eastern  side  generally  unhealthy.  From  the 
dbnite  of  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Panama 
the  Southern  or  Pacific  Ocean  was  first  discovered 
by  Balboa  in  1513,  and  the  province  still  continues 
the  most  easy  point  of  communication  between  Eu- 
rope and  Peru.  This  route  is  accomplished  by  as- 
cending the  river  Chagre  from  its  mouth,  near  which  is 
fort  San  Lorenzo,  to  &e  small  town  of  Cruces,  where 
the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable.  There  vk  then  an 
ascent  by  a  road,  practicable  only  for  horses  and 
mules,  to  the  top  of  the  Andes ;  an  ascent  so  difficult 
that  some  cannon  designed  for  Panama  having  been 
carried  there,  were  found  impossible  to  be  removed. 
The  distance  from  Cruces  to  the  cit^  of  Panama  is 
only  five  leagues,  but  firom  the  acclivities,  and  the 
badness  of  the  road,  it  requires  twelve  hours  to  per- 
form it.  The  rapidity  of  the  river  Chagre  is  also  a 
serious  impediment,  when  it  is  full  of  water,  so  that 
this  short  Journey  frequently  occupies  five  or  aix 
days. 

Panama,  the  capital  cky,  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
South  Sea,  is  the  residence  of  the  Intendant  of  the 
provinoe,  the  seal  of  a  royal  audiencia,  and  the  See 
of  a  Bishop.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  16,000 
Inhabitants,  a  greater  prooortion  of  whom  are  negroes 
than  ia  osuaily  found  in  New  Granada.  It  is  about 
a  league  from  the  shore,  and  has  no  harbour ;  but 
the  island  of  Perico  affords  both  secure  shelter  and 
enoeiient  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
It  if  slightly  fortified,  and  might  be  easily  taken  by 


any  power  tliat  possessed  naval  superiority  on  the  New 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  trade  of  Panama  is  at  present  Granada. 
inconsiderable.  The  treasure  from  Peru  in  indeed  ^^^■v*^^ 
in  some  degree  conveyed  through  it,  but  the  facility 
with  which  voyages  round  Cape  Horn  are  made,  and 
the  freedom  of  trade  which  the  court  of  Spain  ex* 
tended  in  1786,  have  reduced  its  commerce  very 
considerably.  It  has  a  fishery  for  pearls,  which  is 
principally  carried  on  by  negro  slaves.  Portobello 
IS  the  next  place  of  importance,  but,  though  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  a  city,  it  has  scarcely  any 
permanent  inhabitants.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  defended  harbours  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere ;  but,  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  excessive  rains,  it  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  destroy 
life  in  an  unexampled  degree.  It  is  said  that  no  per- 
son born  there  ever  lived  to  20  years  of  age ;  and  thia 
conviotion  is  so  strong,  that  the  wives  of  such  officera 
as  are  stationed  there  remove  to  more  healthy  situa- 
tions to  bring  forth  their  children.  When  the  com- 
merce of  the  South  Sea  wtis  conducted  through  the 
isthmus,  the  fair  ef  Portobello  was  a  great  commer- 
cial mart;  and  this  led  to  the  atUck  by  Admiral 
Vernon,  whose  success,  though  exaggerated  at  the 
time,  was  neither  in  the  transaction  nor  its  conse- 
quences worthy  of  notice. 

The  only  other  place  of  importance  in  this  pro- 
vince is  Nata,  or  St  Jago  de  Nata.  It  is  about  50 
miles  south-west  of  Panama,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Andes,  on  a  spacious  bay  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  a 
large  town,  depending  almost  wholly  for  its  prospe- 
rity on  the  fertility  of  the  fields  which  surround  it, 
and  which  are  highly  productive  in  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
indigo,  whilst  the  mountainous  districts  in  its  vicinity 
abound  with  cattle  of  every  description.  Its  inhabit- 
ants are  wholly  either  Creoles  or  Indians,  and  their 
intermixtures,  with  scarcely  a  single  person  of  the 
African  race. 

The  third  province  of  Terra  Firma,  Darien,  canDiaiaiL 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Spain ;  for  the  Indies- 
bravos,  notwithstanding  repeated  attempts,  both  by 
missionaries  and  by  arms,  to  reduce  them,  have  main* 
tained  their  independence,  and  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments that  have  been  attempted  to  be  formed.  These 
Indians  are  the  descendanu  of  those  tribes  who, 
during  the  existence  of  the  bucarineers,  gave  to  those 
freebooters  every  assistance  they  required,  conduct- 
ed them  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  through  ways 
now  never  attempted,  and  were  the  principal  means 
of  the  success  which  attended  their  excursions. 
Their  animosity  to  the  Spaniards  and  their  re- 
claimed Indians  is  still  eherished;  and  the  humi- 
dity, and  consequent  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
is  the  powerful  weapon  whicti  has  defended  their 
erratic  independence.  This  province  is  principally 
interesting  from  the  river  Atrato  running  through  it, 
by  which  .only  a  ready  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean  can  be  opened  and  main- 
tained. If  vessels  ascended  this  river,  and  a  canal 
were  cut  from  it  to  the  river  St  Juan,  which  is  a  short 
distance,  and  through  a  level  country,  a  junction  of 
the  two  seas  might  be  effected.  In  this  province  the 
Scottish  colony,  projected  in  the  year  1695,  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  establish  itself, — an  attempt 
which,  though  it  ended  in  disappointment  and  rum 
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New  to  the  parties  who  embarked  in  it,  displayed  con- 
Grmnada.  giderable  expansion  of  intellect  in  the  projection,  but 
^•^"v^*^  not  accompanied  with  that  accurate  calculation  of 
obstacles  which  is  indispensably  necessary  in  expe- 
ditions of  such  magnitude. 
Ctrthtgeiuu  The  province  of  Carthagena  is  the  most  important 
of  the  maritime  districU  of  New  Granada.  On  the 
sea  coast,  where  the  city  of  Carthagena,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  stands,  the  climate  is  universally 
warm,  and  in  most  situations  humid.  Where  the  latter 
quality  is  found,  the  unhealthiness  is  most  distinctly 
exhibited  in  the  sallow  countenances  and  attenuated 
muscles  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  subject  to  ma- 
lignant fevers  of  the  most  debilitating  species,  and 
whose  lives,  short  as  they  usually  are,  are  periods  of 
sickness  and  debility.  Notwithstanding  the  perpe- 
tual recruits  which  its  population  has  been  receiving 
both  from  Europe  and  from  Africa,  it  has  not  per- 
ceptibly increased  for  the  last  century.  The  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  the  first  settlement  at  Cartha- 
gena was  the  security  pf  the  harbour  and  the  strength 
of  the  military  position.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
soon  ascertained,  and  in  spite  of  its  unhealthiness  the 
country  became  settled,  and  has  since,  by  repeated 
emigrations,  been  maintained  in  a  flourishing  condi. 
tion.  All  the  tropical  productions  are  cultivated 
with  success.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  in- 
digo, are  common,  and  in  their  cultivation  employ 
considerable  numbers  of  negro  slaves,  who  are,  in- 
deed, more  numerous  in  and  about  Carthagena  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  viceroyalty.  The  city  of 
Carthagena  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  central  com- 
merce of  the  whole  of  New  Granada.  Whatever  of 
the  luxuries  of  Europe  are  consumed  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom  must  pass  through  this  its  only  port, 
and  though,  from  the  difficulties  of  the  communica- 
tion, and  the  abundant  supply  of  all  indispensable  ar- 
ticles which  the  interior  furnishes,  their  wanU  are 
small  when  compared  with  the  population,  yet  the 
transit  to  a  whole  kingdom  passing  through  one  port, 
must  make  that  port  the  mart  for  considerable  com- 
merce. The  interior  of  New  Granada  furnishes  but 
few  articles  for  exportation,  but  what  few  it  does 
furnish  can  only  pass  through  the  single  port  of  Car- 
thagena. The  number  of  rich  merchants  thus  in- 
duced to  settle  in  it  is  considerable,  and  the  fortunes 
amassed  are  large ;  but  it  is  observed  that  none  of 
these  capitals  remain  long  stationary, — ^ihe  possessors 
generally  return  to  Europe  to  enjoy  them,  or  re- 
move to  the  more  elevated  and  heathy  situations, 
where  they  establish  their  families  in  climates  fa^ 
vourable  to  longevity,  and  enjoyment.  Before 
the  introduction  of  what  is  called,  though  erro- 
neously, free  commerce,  the  trade  of  the  city  of 
Carthagena  was  much  more  considerable  than  it  has 
since  been.  It  was  the  port  at  which  the  galleons 
rendezvoused  previous  to  their  departure  from  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  became  a  great  mart  to  which  the 
merchants  from  Lima,  Guyaquil,  Popayan,  Quito, 
and  Santa  F6,  repaired,  and  met  those  of  Europe. 
From  thence  the  commodities  of  the  old  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  new  world,  and  the  precious  metals 
shipped  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe.  The  deposit  of 
European  goods  in  Carthagena  is  rendered  very  ha- 
zardous by  the  numerous  insects^  who,  with  remark- 


able voracity,  destroy  every  thing  which  comes  within 
their  reach,  especially  all  kinds  of  silks,  cloths  of  lin- 
en, woollen,  or  cotton.  One  of  tiiese  insects  is 
called  the  Comegan,  a  kind  of  moth  or  maggot,  but 
so  expeditious  in  its  depredations,  that  it  soon  re- 
duces to  dust  the  contents  of  any  bale  or  other  pack* 
age  on  which  it  fastens  itself.  Without  altering  the 
form,  it  frequently  perforates  the  covering,  and  with 
great  dexterity  consumes  the  contents,  m  that,  when 
opened,  it  is  found  to  contain  only  small  shreds  and 
dust.  The  strictest  attention  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  goods  from  such  accidents,  because  the  in- 
sect is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  yet  so  active  as  to  destroy  all  the  goods  in 
a  warehouse  sometimes  in  a  single  night.  The  most 
effectual  precaution  is  to  place  the  packages  in  si- 
tuations where  they  do  not  touch  the  walls  of  th^ 
apartment,  and  to  raise  them  above  the  floor  on 
stands,  whose  feet  are  placed  in  naphtha  or  tar,  which 
these  insects  cannot  pass  over.  Carthagena  is  strong- 
ly fortified,  but  military  events  have  shown  that  it  is 
far  from  impregnable.  The  principal  defence  of  the 
harbours  is  derived  from  the  numerous  shoals  at  its 
entrance ;  but  such  obstacles  are  easily  vanquished 
by  the  skill  of  able  pilots,  who  are  easily  instructed^ 
or  soon  instruct  themselves,  as  our  navid  experience 
in  many  instances  will  prove.  The  streets  of  the 
city  are  broad  and  well  paved,  the  houses  mostly  of 
stone,  with  virandas  and  lattices.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  with  several  churches 
and  convents.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at 
24,000.  The  greater  part  are  of  Indian  origin ;  the 
next  in  number  are  the  Negroes  and  Mulattoes ;  and 
the  white  inhabitants,  including  both  Europeans  and 
Creoles,  are  a  very  small  portion.  From  the  secu- 
rity of  Its  harbour,  and  its  supposed  importance, 
this  city  has  been  exposed  to  successive  attacks, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  strength,  each  of  them  has 
been  successful. 

The  province  of  Carthagena  contains  no  towns  of 
much  note  besides  the  capital.  The  greater  part  of 
the  population  is  scattered  on  distant  plantations  oa 
the  plains,  or  in  small  settiements  on  the  hills,  where 
they  are  occupied  in  breeding  cattie.  The  most 
considerable  town  is  Mompox,  situated  about  110 
miles  south  of  the  capital,  in  a  very  healthy  country, 
about  twenty>five  miles  above  the  junction  of^  the 
rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca.  A  custom-house  is 
established  there,  where  the  dues  are  paid  on  all 
goods  transmitted  from  the  city  of  Carthagena  to 
the  interior  of  the  viceroyalty.  The  inundations  at 
Mompox  are  considerable  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
waters  rising  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  above 
their  usual  level.  This  has  induced  the  erection  of 
an  elevated  quay,  on  which  the  custom-house  stands, 
and  is  both  an  ornamental  and  useful  work. 

The  other  towns,  Tolu,  St  Sebastian,  Barancas, 
Santa  Maria,  Zamba,  and  Gumaco,  are  very  in- 
considerable, are  mostly  inhabited  by  Indian  families, 
who,  without  commerce,  and  with  little  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  with  each  other,  sub- 
sist on  the  productions  of  the  fertile  soil  that  sur- 
rounds them. 

The  province  of  Santa  Marta  has,  by  its  salubrity,  Suta 
beauty,  and  fertility,  obtained  in  New  Granada  the^'^'^ 
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New     tide  of  the  Pearl  of  America.    It  i%  about  300  miles 
Gnnada.  in  length  and  200  in  breadth.    The  greater  part  of 
^^V^^  the  interior  consists  of  mountains  gradually  rising  in 
.elevation  till  they  ascend  above  the  limits  of  perpe- 
tual congelation.    The  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tains are  refreshed  with  the  perpetual  streams  that 
descend  and  the  cool  breezes  that  blow  from  them, 
80  that  an  everlasting  spring  is  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants.   The  air,  unlike  that  of  Carthagefcia,  has 
not  that  degree  of  humidity  which  generates  fevers 
and  leprosy,  or  that  tends  to  shorten  life,  npr  are 
they  plagued  with  that  innumerable  phalanx  of  scor- 
pions and  noxious  insects  which  form  the  misery  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  province.    This  pro- 
vince -was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  formed  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carribean  Sea.     Its  founder  was 
Alonao  de  Ojeda^  and  his  authority  included  Darien^ 
€arthagena>  Santa  Marta,  and  Maracaybo,  which 
were  united  under  one  government,  and  then  called 
New  Andalusia.    The  principal  city,  of  the  same 
name  as  the  province,  enjoys  an  excellent  harbour^ 
and  is  fortified  with  considerable  attention.     It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  several  parish 
churches,  and  some  convents.     The  inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  7000  souls,  who  are  mostly  Indians  or 
mixtures  of  Creoles  and  Indians,  but  there  are  few 
whites,  and  of  them  very  few  are  natives  of  Europe. 
The  trade  of  the  port  has  declined  considerably  of 
late  years,  the  greater  part  of  it  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  port,  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  having  transferred 
itself  to  Carthagena.    The  river  Magdalena  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  province.    Numerous 
tributary  streams  descend  with  rapidity  from  the 
mountains,  which  increase  its  volume.  In  their  course 
they  have  worn  ravines  so  deep,  and  with  banks  so 
precipitous  as  to  render  them  impassable.    In  order 
to  cross  these  ravines,  temporary  bridges  are  formed 
of  a  most  peculiar  construction.     They  stretch  over 
the  stream  two  cables  twisted  from  the  flexible  roots 
of  trees ;  they  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
stretched,  by  means  of  a  windlass,  as  tight  as  their 
|(reat  thickness  and  weight  will  permit ;  over  these 
two  parallel  cables,  bushes,  and  rushes  are  laid  to 
form  the  flooring  of  the  bridge ;  two  other  ropes  a 
little  above  these  distended  cables  are  fixed,  and  form 
a  kind  of  balustrade.   The  great  weight  of  the  cables 
causes  them  to  drop  in  the  centre,  and  thus  form  a 
concave  semicircle.     When  the  river  is  wide  and  the 
wind  high,  this  bridge  is  much  agitated,  and  swings 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  no  small  alarm,  and 
sometimes  to  the  not  slight  danger  of  the  passengers. 
Another  kind  of  contrivance  for  passing  these  ra- 
pid streams  is  frequently  adopted  by  passengers. 
Three  or  four  thongs  of  leather  are  twisted  into  a 
species  of  rope,  and  fastened  on  the  higher  and  lower 
banks  of  the  river,  fomung  an  angle  of  descent  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees.     The  passenger  is  sus« 
pended  in  a  kind  of  basket,  with  a  grove  through 
which  the  rope  passes,  and  when  loosened  from  the 
higher  bank  descends  to  the  lower  across  the  stream, 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  friction  causes  sparks  of 
fire  to  be  elicited  from  the  leathern  rope^  and  some- 
.  times  in  such  quantities,  as  to  endanger  the  eyes  of 
the  passenger.    The  Indians,  who  act  as  guides  over 
these  precipices,  recommend  those  who  are  thus  con- 


ducted to  keep  their  eyes  shut  during  the  flight,  for 
such  it  may  be  called,  over  the  precipice.  These , 
kind  of  machines  are  constructed  near  to  each* 
other,  where  the  unequal  elevation  of  the  banks  will 
admit  of  them ;  one  is  for  going,  and  the  other  for 
returning  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
The  mouth  of  the  River  Magdalena  forms  a  Del- 
ta, which  is  overflowed  in  January  and  February. 
On  this  land  the  deposit  of  slime  which  is  left 
creates  a  degree  of  fertility,  equal  to  what  is 
known  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  productions 
of  the  valleys  of  Santa  Marta  are  all  the  tropical 
fruits,  especially  cocoa,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions on  the  eastern  side  of  America.  The  hills 
abound  with  cattle,  many  of  which  are  slaughtered 
for  the  sake  of  the  hides  and  tallow,  which  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  export  commerce  of  the 
province.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  is  es- 
timated at  about  280,000  souls,  the  far  greater  part 
of  whom  are  Indians,  though  some  negroes  and 
mulattoes  are  found  in  the  plantations  of  sugar  and 
coffee  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country.  The  town 
of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  is  next  in  importance  to  the  ca- 
pital, and  has  the  advantages  of  a  good  harbour,  and 
a  river  navigable  for  small  craft.  The  other  towns 
are  Cordova,  Puebla-neuva,  Tenerifie*  Ocasia,  Pue- 
bla  de  la  Reys,  and  Tamalameque,  none  of  which 
are  considerable,  or  have  any  productions  that  de- 
serve to  be  particularly  noticed. 

The  province  of  Merida  to  the  eastward  of  San-  Metida. 
ta  Marta,  and  bordering  on  Maracaybo,  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  a  chain  of  the  AndeSy  whose 
highest  elevation  is  15^000  feet,  and  is  consequently 
within  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  On  account  of 
the  inequality  of  its  surface,  the  climate  partakes  of 
every  degree  of  variation  from  the  extreme  of  heat 
to  that  of  cold.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  province 
is  uninhabited,  and  the  whole  population  is  not  esti- 
mated to  exceed  70,000  souls.  Plantations  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  are  found  in  the  lower  levels,  but 
their  principal  productions  are  raised  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  from  5000  to  8000  feet,  and  consist  of  excel- 
lent wheat,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  maize.  The 
cattle  are  abundant,  and  their  hides  and  tallow  form 
branches  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  most  copious 
rivers  of  South  America  have  their  sources  in  this 
province,  especially  the  Apure,  which,  after  water- 
ing very  extensive  plains  with  the  others>  contribute 
to  sw^U  the  stream  of  the  Orinoco.  Merida,  the 
capital  city,  is  estimated  to  contain  from  10,000  to 
12,000  souls:  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  white 
Creoles,  some  few  European  Spaniards,  and  the  rest 
mestizoes  or  descendants  of  whites  and  Indians.  Be- 
sides its  agriculture,  which  is  the  most  considerable 
pursuit,  it  has  some  manufactories  of  cotton  cloth. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  college  or  seminary  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy.  The  other  towns  are 
Pamplona  (near  which  are  some  mines  of  gold),  San 
Christoval,  and  La  Grita,  which  are  scarcely  deserv- 
ing of  any  notice. 

The  province  of  Anttoquia  eauals  any  of  the  pro-  Antioquia. 
vinces  of  New  Granada  in  the  elevation  of  its  moun- 
tains, of  which  it  aUnost  wholly  consists;  but  at  the 
heights  below  the  limits  of  congelation,  some  plains 
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are  foand  which  unite  fertility  attd  talubrioiisneBS  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  dew  ia  not  hurtful,  and  the 
'  cltinate  so  mild  and  equable,  that  the  inhabitants  can 
always  sleep  ia  the  open  air.  It  is  rich  in  minerals, 
but  from  the  paucity  of  inhabitants,  and  the  want  of 
capital,  the  mines  are  not  worked  to  any  considera* 
ble  extent.  What  silver  is  produced  in  New  Gra- 
nada is  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Vega  de  Supia  in 
this  province.  Quicksilver  is  produced  at  Santa 
Rosa;  gold  In  Buricota,  San  Pedro,  and  Arenas; 
and  more  than  SOOO  negro  slaves  are  employed  in 
the  small  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauca  in  wash- 
ing the  sand  for  gold  dust.  The  capital  town,  Santa 
V6  Antioquia,  contains  but  few  inhabitante,  though 
it  is  placed  in  a  most  healthy  and  fruitful  spot  T%e 
rest  of  the  population  is  scattered  over  an  extensive 
surface,  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  have  but 
little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  even  their  own  pro* 


vince. 


Choco  is  as  thinly  inhabited  as  any  part  of  Spa- 
nish America,  though  occupying  a  considerable  ex* 
t^nt  of  coast  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending 
from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  wes^n  ridge  of  the 
Andes.  It  contains  no  town  whose  name  has  reach- 
ed to  Europe.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  excessive, 
and  its  humidity  makes  it  unhealthy.  Its  produc- 
tions are  those  common  to  tropical  regions.  Choco 
is  principally  to  be  noticed  as  the  country  in  which 
platina  is  exclusively  found ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
alluvial  lands  in  small  grains,  in  a  district  between 
the  second  and  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude.  No 
mines  of  it  have  yet  been  discovered ;  but  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  that,  at  some  future  period,  when  the 
country  is  more  completely  explored,  such  mines  will 
be  found,  and  render  that  valuable  metal  more  abun- 
dant than  it  is  at  present.  Gold  is  procured  by  wash- 
ing the  sand  of  the  rivers  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes ; 
it  is  usually  in  grains.  This  province  has  so  little 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  what  ia 
not  produced  within  it,  such  as  iron  and  wheaten 
flour,  are  sold  at  most  enormous  prices.  The  in- 
crease of  navigation  on  the  river  Atrato,  which,  till 
recently,  was  forbidden,  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  this  province,  and  perhaps  raise  it  to 
considerable  distinction.  We  have  before  noticed, 
that  this  province  forms  the  easiest  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  a  ra- 
vine, called  Raspadura,  is  said  to  have  a  communica- 
-'  tion  through  it,  by  which  the  river  St  Juan,  which 
runs  to  the  South  Sea,  is  already  in  some  degree 
united  to  the  Astrato. 
Sanu  F^.  The  province  of  Santa  F^  is  in  every  respect  the 
most  important  of  this  viceroyalty.  The  whole  of  it 
is  situated  in  the  finest  possible  climate ;  a  perpetual 
verdure  covers  the  earth  and  the  trees ;  ito  fertility 
is  excelled  by  no  soil  on  the  globe,  and  it  is  thickly 
peopled.  Those  who  have  visited  it  have  compared 
it  to  the  most  beautiful  and  most  populous  paru  of 
Eneland  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  n-uits  of  the  temperate  zone,  are  produced 
with  little  labour,  and  in  great  abundance,  at  the  ele- 
vation of  from  5000  to  9OOO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  whilst  on  the  less  elevated  spots  the  choice 
fruits  of  the  tropics  are  to  be  found.    The  plain  of 


Santa  F6  is  an  extensive  district,  which  surrounds 
the  capital,  and  furnishes  its  markets  with  eveiy 
agricultural  production  that  is  valuable  to  the  com- 
forts of  human  beings.  It  is  surrounded  with  moon- 
uins,  but  none  so  lofly  as  to  be  perpetually  frozen; 
These  supply  rivulets,  which  water  the  plain  in  every 
direction;  and  the  soil  is  evidently  alluvial,  collected 
when  the  plain  was  a  lake,  which  its  appearance  plains 
ly  proves  to  have  been  formerly  the  case,  and  which 
the  traditions  of  the  natives  strongly  corroborate. 
By  sopae  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  the  bar* 
rier  of  mountains  must  have  been  burst ;  and  that 
passage  formed,  by  which  the  river  that  now  precipi- 
tates Itself  by  the  fidl  of  Tequendama  in  its  desicent 
has  drained  this  vast  plain.  ]^ew  features  of  nature 
are  more  grand  than  the  cataract  of  the  river  Funza, 
or  Bogota*  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Salta  of  Te- 
quendama. The  river,  gentle  and  transparent,  glides 
slowly  along  the  plain,  collecting  in  its  course  the 
tributary  rivulets,  which  have  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  fertilized  the  plain.  It  is  about  140  feet  in 
breadth  near  the  point  from  whence  it  vanishes.  It 
becomes  suddenly  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  thirty 
feet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  fissure  by  which  it  escapeSy 
and  then  with  jriolent  noise  and  agitation  suddenly 
precipitates  itself  into  the  plain  below.  The  descent 
is  600  feet,  and  it  plunges  into  a  dark  gulf  whose 
bottom  is  always  invisible.  It  again  emerges,  and 
fiorms  the  river  Meta,  which  runs  to  the  Orinoco.^ 
Though  at  the  beginning  of  its  descent  it  appears  a 
sheet  of  water,  in  the  course  of  its  fall  it  is  broken 
into  small  particles,  and  alights  at  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  an  everlasting  shower  of  thick  rain,  whose 
drops  obscure  the  prospects,  and  darken  the  lands  on 
which  they  fall.  The  vapours  which  are  evolved  and 
scattered  by  the  fall  of  tnis  vast  body  of  waters^  fer- 
tilize the  surrounding  lands  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  so  that  the  wheat  grown  at  the  &rm  of  Ca- 
nos,  where  the  descent  begins,  is  considered  the  best 
in  quality,  and  the  most  abundant  in  produce,  of  any 
within  this  fertile  viceroyaltjr.  The  river  at  one 
bound  leaps  from  a  temperate  to  a  torrid  region ;  at 
the  top  are  seen  the  oak  and  elm  trees  of  Europe,  at 
the  bottom  the  sugar  cane,  the  palm  tree,  and  the 
bannanas  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  natural  bridges  of  loononzo  are  most  extraor- 
dinary exhibitions  of  the  effects  of  the  greater  con- 
vulsions c^  nature.  The  small  torrent  called  Rio  de 
la  summa  Paz  falls  firom  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  would  be  impassible  but  for  these  natu- 
ral bridges.  A  crevice,  probably  formed  by  an 
earthquake,  receives  this  torrent  in  the  valley  of 
Pandi ;  and  within  the  crevice  are  formed  two  beau- 
tiful cascades ;  over  the  top  of  the  upper  cascade, 
the  enormous  rocks  have  been  so  thrown  together, 
as  to  support  each  other  on  the  principle  of  the  arch. 
This  arch,  thus  formed  bv  nature,  is  forty-eight  feet 
in  length,  forty-two  feet  m  breadth,  its  thickness,  in 
the  centre,  is  seven  feet  This  bridge  is  about  tluree 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  torrent,  and  the 
wata*,  in  the  stream,  is  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
About  sixty  feet  below  this,  another  similar  bridge 
has  been  formed  much  resembling  it ;  three  enor- 
mous masses  of  rock  have  fiillen  so  as  to  support 
each  other ;  that  in  the  centre  forms  the  key  of  this 
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Datond  arich.  The  torrent  appears  to  flow  through 
dark  natural  cavern,  where  arises  a  melancholy 
noise^  caused  by  the  flight  of  numberless  birds 
which  haunt  die  crevice,  and  appear  like  bats  of  a 
most  unusual  siae.  Thousands  of  them  are  seen  fly- 
ing over  the  surfiu^  of  the  water,  and  they  appear 
as  large  as  a  fowL  It  is  not  possible  to  take  diem 
on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  fissure,  and  they  can 
only  be  examined  by  throwing  down  torches  to  illu« 
minate  the  sides  of  the  crevice. 

The  city  of  SanU  F6  de  Bogota  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  of  the  vioeroyal- 
ty  of  New  Granada.     It  is  on  the  plain  before  no- 
ticedj  8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
thermometer  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  descends 
to  the  freezing  point,  and  the  temperature  is,  in  ge« 
neral,  remarkably  equable.     It  is  a  handsome  well 
buih  city.     It  contains  four  squares,  which  are  con- 
nected by  wide  and  regular  streets ;  two  small  rivers 
run  through  it,  over  which  five  handsome  bridges 
are  constructed.     The  public  buildings  are  sump- 
tuous, particularly  the  cathedral  and  the  palace  of 
the  viceroy.     It  contains  several  handsome  churches, 
eight  convents,   four  nunneries,   a  royal  mint,  a 
hospital,   and  a   university,    in    which  several  of 
tiie  pr<^es8ors,   as  well  as  their  pupils,  have  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity.     The  inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  35,000 ;  they  are,  in  general,  in  a  state 
of  mediocrity,  possessing  lands  in  the  province,  and 
aome  are  occupied  in  the  more  common  manu&cto- 
Ties,  but  it  is  not  a  place  of  extensive  trade.     The 
country  around  the  capital  is  thickly  studded  with 
farms  and  cottages,  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
is  considerable,  and  it  is  principally  exercised  in 
figriculture,  by  which  they  obtain  abundant  crops 
-of  every  species  of  grain,  and  usually  have  two  har- 
vests in  the  year     Next  to  SanU  F6  de  Bogota,  the 
jnost  considerable  town  is  Honda,  whidi  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  and  is  the  principal 
port.    Vessels  of  larger  size  can  reach  this  town, 
than  are  capable  of  ascending  higher,  thou^  the 
-river  is  navigable  for  smaller  boats  to  a  considerable 
distance  upwards.     This  place,  from  being  the  point 
where  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  be- 
comes necessary,  has  become  an  entrepot,  where  - 
^oods  are  deposited,  and  is  the  residence  of  some 
opulent  merchants. 

Mariquita  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  city,  has 
a  cathedral  and  a  bishqp.  It  was,  when  the  gold 
mines  of  Bocanime  and  San  Juan  de  Cordova,  and 
•the  silver  mines  of  Loxas  and  Frias,  were  extensive- 
ly worked,  a  place  of  more  importance  than  it  now 
is,  but  the  declension  of  the  mines  has  caused  the 
declension  of  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  are  not 
now  more  than  1500. 

San  Gil  is  a  flourishing  town,  principally  inha- 
bited bv  Creoles,  but  the  district  around  it  has  vil- 
lages wholly  peopled  with  Indians.  Socorro  is  an- 
other town  at  a  short  distance  from  San  Gil ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  both  are  the  same ;  they  are  in  a 
healthy  climate,  and  the  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. They,  however,  deserve  notice,  principal- 
ly from  having  been  the  seats  of  the  insurrections 
which  broke  out  in  1781  and  in  1797*  The  inha- 
bitants of  these  districts,  in  the  first  mentioned  pe* 
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riod,  rose  to  resist  a  new  militia  law,  which  was 
very  unpopular  throughout  the  viceroyalty.     They 
were  in  confederacy  with  some  inhabitants  of  the 
omital,  who,  at  the  same  time,  discovered  strong  re- 
volutionary  symptoms,    and    assembled    in    great 
crowds.     As  die  inhabitants  of  Gil  and  Socorro  ad- 
vanced towards  the  capital,  and  expected  its  support, 
the  Archbishop,  preened  by  the  host,  addressed  the 
populace,  and,  by  the  influence  of  religion,  dispersed 
them.     Thus  the  people  of  the  provinces,   disap- 
pointed in  their  expectation  of  support,  were  com- 
pelled to  retrace  their  steps.     They  were  followed 
by  some  troops,  who  attacked  and  defeated  them. 
A  few  were  punished,  and  the  insurrection  was 
quelled.     In  1797>  similar  demonstrations  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  people  of  Gil  and  Socorro,  on  ac-» 
count  of  new  regulations  in  the  law  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  monopoly  of  tobacco.   The  plan  was  bet- 
ter projected,  and  was  rather  combined  with  the  new 
principles  of  government  which  had  recently  been 
developed  in  France,  and  which  some  of  the  younger 
men  had  imbibed.     It  was,  however,  counteracted 
b^  the  v^ilance  of  the  viceroy,  and,  without  any  se- 
rious tumult,  was  suppressed.     The  revolutionary 
leaders  were  either  imprisoned  or  made  their  escape ; 
of  the  latter  many  repaired  to  France,  some  to  the 
United  States  of  Amerioa,  and  some  to  England,  and 
from  thence  were  afterwards  collected  by  General 
Miranda,  the  subordinate  agent  employed  by  him  to 
revolutionize  Spanish  America.     They  composed  a 
part  of  the  force  with  which  he  landed  at  Coro,  in 
his  ill-timed  and  unfortunate  expedition.     The  po- 
pulation of  these  towns  has  exhibited  an  increase 
equal  to  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  most  rapid- 
ly lising  districts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  doubled  twice  between  the  year  1781  and 
1811. 

Ilie  other  towns  are,  Velen,  Mazo,  Leiva,  Villa  de 
Purificacion,  Tocairoa,  and  Tunja,  all  of  which, 
though  rapidly  increasing,  are  of  less  account  than 
the  villages  filled  with  agricultural  inhabitants,  which 
cover  the  better  portions  of  this  province. 

The  province  of  Popayan  was  very  early  settled,  Pqpftjin. 
and  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  have  remain- 
ed fixed  there.     The  proportion  of  noble  families  is 
^eater  tlian  in  any  other  part  of*  America.   Though 
many  of  these  are  reduced  to  poverty,  they  have  not 
relaxed  that  pride  whidi  was  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  old  CastiUians.     The  privilege  of 
wearing  a  sword  is  one  of  which  they  are  extremely 
tenacious ;  and  it  is  not  even  now  unusual  to  see  in 
Popayan  the  proprietor  of  an  hereditary  estate,  de- 
rived from  the  first  conquerors,  but  diminished  to  a 
fraction  by  the  misconduct  of  its  successive  owners, 
employed  in  cultivating  his  own  field,  with  a  sword 
at  his  side,  as  evidence  to  every  passenger  of  the  no- 
bility of  his  origin.   The  province  of  Popayan  is  both 
healthy  and  fertile ;  and  though  it  has  no  access  to 
the  sea,  no  intercourse  with  Europe,  and  very  little 
external  commerce,  it  has  increased  in  population 
with  a  rapidity  unexampled,  except  in  the  United 
Stetes.    The  climate  is  imld  and  equable,  storms  are 
of  short  duration,  and  earthquakes  are  less  known 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  presidency  of  Quito,  of 
which  this  province  makes  a  part     Such  is  its  ex- 
3  u 
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cellency>  that,  '^  As  good  as  the  iky,  the  soil,  and  the 
bread  of  Popayan."  has  become  a  proverb  in  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada.     Wheat,  maize,  and  bar- 
ley, are  abundantly  produced ;  and,  in  some  of  the 
deeper  valleys,  sugar  and  coffee,  whilst  the  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  furnish  a  cheap  provision,  and  supply 
abundance  of  hides  and  taUow  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  neighbouring  provinces.  One 
vegetable  production  of  considerable  importance  is 
grown  extensively  in  this  province.     The  Cuca  or 
Coca  grows  on  a  weak  stem ;  like  the  vine,  it  re- 
quires support  from  some  more  sturdy  plant,  around 
which  it  twines  itself.     Its  leaf,  the  valuable  part,  is 
an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  is  chewed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  India  use  the  betel.    A 
small  portion  of  calcareous  earth  is  rolled  in  the  leaf 
of  the  Coca,  and,  carried  in  the  mouth ;  it  produces 
heat,  and  excites  a  copious  flowing  of  saliva,  which 
is  swallowed,  and  thus  assuages  me  excessive  thirst 
%vhich  the  inhabitants  endure  in  passing  the  lofty  and 
arid  mountains.    The  natives  attribute  to  it  the  most 
nutritive  and  invigorating  qualities ;  and  affirm  that 
they  can  labour  with  no  odier  sustenance  during  seve- 
ral successive  days.    Whatever  may  be  its  qualities, 
the  estimation  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  its  having 
been,  even  before  the  establishment  of  Europeans, 
an  article  of  considerable  dommerce.     It  is  carried 
to  all  the  mining  districts,  and  the  masters  provide 
themselves  with  a  considerable  store  of  it,  without 
which  they  could  procure  no  labourers ;  nor,  as  they 
affirm,  would  the  labourers  have  sufficient  strength 
to  execute  their  severe  work,  without  its  invigorating 
use.     In  some  of  the  southern  districts,  a  gum  ex- 
udes from  the  trees,  called  mopa-mopa,  from  which 
a  varnish  is  made,  transparent,  and  so  durable  as  to 
be  indestructible  by  boiling  water,  or  even  the 
strongest  acids.     It  is  appli^  to  cabinet  ware,  and 
the  superior  kinds  of  furniture,  and  gives  to  them  a 
beauty  superior  to  any  which  India  or  China  can 
produce.      The  roads  in  this  province  are  gene- 
rally bad;  but  the  intercourse  between  Santa  Fe 
find  Popayan  is  carried  on  by  means  of  so  singular 
a  nature,  that,  without  the   recent  visit,  and  the 
detailed  description,  of  that  excellent  traveller.  Ba- 
ron Humboldt,  it  would  scarcely  be  credible.     It 
is  necessary  to  cross  the  central  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, by  a  pass  called  Garito  de  Paramo.     This 
pass  is  11,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  Consequently  above  the  line  of  perpetual  conge- 
lation.    The  mules  which  convey  goods,  and  even 
passengers,  over  this  ridge,  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  and  the  road,  for  leagues, 
is  covered  so  thick  with  their  bones  and  frozen  car- 
cases, that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  treading  on  them. 
The  road,  or  rather  track,  passes  through  an  unin- 
habited forest,  which  occupies^  in  the  most  favour- 
able weather,  ten  or  twelve  days  to  pass  it.     No  ha- 
bitation is  to  be  seen,  nor  any  provisions  to  be  found ; 
so  that  the  traveller  is  compelled  to  carry  at  least  a 
month's  subsistence,  to  provide  against  the  impedi- 
ments which  the  sudden  showers  or  swellings  dT  the 
streams  may  oppose  to  him,  and  which  often  protract 
his  journey  till  his  food  is  exhausted.     The  path 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  pass  is  not  more  than 
two  feet  in  breadth.     It  is  a  kmd  of  deep  guBy,  at 


whose  bottom  is  a  thick  and  tenacious  mud.    It  is  ao 
deep,  that,  from  that  circumstance,  and  the  great , 
munber  of  vegetable  substances  which   cover  the 
top,  it  is  almost  totally  dark.    Some  of  these  natural 
ravines  are  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  oxen  and  mules  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  forcing  their  way  through  the  deep  mud.     Few 
greater  embarrassments  can  occur  than  arise  from 
the  meeting  of  travellers  in  these  horrible  crevices. 
Sometimes  the  sludge  is  so  deep  as  to  cover  the  backs 
of  the  animals ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  even 
obliged  to  drive  in  the  oxen,  and  to  make  a  kind  of 
bridge  of  their  suffocated  carcases.    The  roots  of  the 
bamboos,  whi^h  are  studded  with  hard  and  short 
prickles,  and  project  into  ^e  path,  contribute  no  in- 
considerable share  of  the  miseries  of  these  dreadful 
passes.     In  this  journey,  especially,  the  better  clasa 
of  people  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men,  hamassed 
and  accoutred  for  the  purpose.     Besides  their  hu- 
man load,  th^te  men  carry  a  roll  of  leaves  of  the  Vi- 
jao,  of  which  to  construct  the  nightly  habitations  of 
the  party.     These  leaves  are  two  feet  in  length,  and 
a  foot  and  half  in  breadth ;   and,   being   covered 
trith  a  down,  from  which  die  rain  runs  off,  they 
make  good  temporary  roofs  to  the  huts,  whose  sid^ 
are  formed  at  the  resting  place  by  cutting  a  few 
trees,  and  inclining  them  to  each  other.     The  com- 
mon price  for  the  conveyance  of  the  living  load 
through  this  pass  of  horrors>  which  occupies  from 
twelve  to  twenty  days,  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  doU 
lars,  which,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, seems  to  be  a  very  £ght  recompence  for  the 
labour  and  danger.     There  is,   however,  another 
pass,  less  terrific,  though  the  danger  from  cold  is 
greater.     It  goes  by  the  sources  of  the  Cauca  and 
Sie  Magdalena,  between  two  summits  called  Coco- 
noco  and  Houila,  whence,  if  the  carrier  of  goods  is 
nearly  benighted,  he  deposits  his  goods,  and  descends^ 
lest  he  should  be  frozen  to  deadly  by  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  cold. 

The  city  of  Popayan  is  large  and  well  built,  the 
streets  are  broad,  and  cross.  c»ch  other  at  right  an- 
gles. The  public  buildings  are  numerpus  and  hand^ 
some ;  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains,  besides  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  several  parish  churches,  four 
convents,  two  nuneries,  and  an  hospital.  It  had  for- 
merly a  college  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits^ 
but  now  governed  by  tlie  secular  clergy ;  the  number, 
as  well  as  the  talents  of  the  professors,  has  declined 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  order;  inferior  studies  only 
are  prosecuted,  and  inferior  degrees  only  conferred. 
Those  who  wish  to  attain  higher  distinction  in  the 
learned  professions  now  study  and  graduate  at  the  uni- 
vo-sities  of  Quito  or  Santa  Fe.  There  is  a  mint  here 
for  coining  gold  and  silver,  but  the  produce  of  the 
mines  is  so  small,  that  the  expence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mint  nearly  equals  the  amount  of  the  ' 
royal  fifth.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  fi5,0(H), 
the  far  greater  proportion  of  whom  are  either 
white  Creoles,  or  mixtures  derived  from  the  Euro- 
pean and  African  races,  with  but  little  of  Indian 
blood.  There  are  more  than  sixty  noble  fiuniliea 
here,  who  have  remained  uncontaminated  by  alliance 
with  the  inferior  colours^  as  they  affirm,  and  on 
which  they  pride  themselves  excessively;  though 
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Kinr      otliers  Assert^  that  few  of  these  famOies  are  exempt 
^?°*r*'    from  the  Indian  colour.     It  is,  however,  an  aristo- 
^  cracy  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  perhaps  paitakes  less 

of  the  benefits  of  that  institution,  than  is  derived 
from  it  in  our  own  and  some .  other  countries. 
Though  the  city  of  Popayan  contains  but  few  In* 
dians,  yet  in  the  whole  province  they  far  outnumber 
all  the  other  races  together.  Whole  villages,  very 
populous,  contain  no  inhabitants  besides  them ;  and 
in  the  mines,  that  labour,  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  performed  by  negroes,  has  devolved  on  them ; 
whilst  the  Africans,  from  the  paucity  of  late  recruits, 
have  gradually  mixed  with  the  other  races,  and  be- 
come extinguished  in  the  casts  of  mulattos,  quad- 
rons,  quinteroons,  and  similar  denominations.  The 
river  Moline  rises  in  a  mountain  near  the  city, 
and  passes  through  it;  sometimes  it  overflows  its 
banks,  but  generallv  for  a  short  period  ;  it  has  two 
handsome  stone  bricfges  built  over  it.  Its  water  is 
considered  as  highly  salubrious,  possessing  some 
medical  virtues,  and  bei%  also  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
The  next  town  in  population  after  the  capital  is 
St  Juan  de  Pasto,  a  bishop's  see,  and  chief  town  of 
a  district,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  contains 
6000  inhabitants,  mostly  Creoles  and  Indians.  The 
other  towns  are  Carthage,  Ibague,  near  which  is 
the  quicksilver  mine,  Cali,  Timana,  Neyva,  La 
Plata,  and  Mercaderes ;  nothing  remarkable  distin- 
guishes them  except  the  rapid  increase  of  tlieir  po- 
pulation ;^  but  even  in  this  respect  they  are  exceUed 
by  the  numerous  small  villages,  where  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ease,  and  plenty,  a  fine  climate,  and  mode* 
rate  labour,  unite  in  producing  a  vast  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  the  people. 
SftB^JuMi  de  San  Juan  de  Llanos  is  the  eastward  province  of 
1 1.—  ^^  viceroyalty,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive.  It 
consists  principaUy  of  plains,  whose  limits  have 
not  been  defined,  and  scarcely  ever  explored.  It 
18  the  country  in  which  those  great  rivers  rise, 
which  contribute  to  form  the  immense  river  Ori- 
noco. The  Meta,  Vechada,  Casanare,  and  Gua- 
viai^,  issue  from  the  Cordilleras  in  the  eastern 
division  of  this  province.  The  climate  is  gene- 
rally warm;  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and  those 
mostly  Indians,  who,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  mis- 
sions establishcNl  among  them,  care  little  for  the  re- 
ligion or  the  laws  of  the  Spaniards,  but  employ 
themselves  in  hunting  the  cattle,  which,  in  herds 
without  number,  cover  the  plains.  There  are  but 
two  towns,  dignified  indeed  with  the  title  of  cities, 
in  this  extensive  province ;  San  Juan,  and  San  Jo- 
seph, the  former  containing  about  1000,  the  latter 
500  inhabitants.  Colonies  or  missions  were  found- 
ed by  the  Jesuits,  wiio  certainly  possessed,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  conciliating  the 
savage  inhabitants,  and  dvilixing  them  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  With  the  dispersion  of  these  missiona*> 
ries,  and  the  transfer  of  their  undertakings  to  other 
orders  of  ecclesiastics,  the  civilization  o&'the  Indians 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  America,  has  declined,  and 
^ey  are  now  little,  if  at  all,  removed  from  their  pristine 
barbarism.  The  geography  of  this  province  was  to- 
''tally  unknown  in  ]^urope  before  the  recent  travels 
of  Humboldt,  who  has  surveyed  and  mapped  it  with 
great  accuracy. 
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Tacames,  or  Atacames,  is  a  province  on  the  Pad-      ^^ 
fie  Ocean,  lately  erected  into  a  government ;  it  is  a  ^^^^^ 
narrow  stripe  of  land,  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  ^^^^^"^ 
the  Andes.     The  productions  and  climate  are  those  ^J^[J|^^^ 
of  the  tropical  regions.     Its  inhabitants  are  very 
few,  mostly  of  the  Indian  race,  though  some  Spa- 
nish noble  families  have  extensive  possessions.  Mal- 
donado,  head  of  one  of  the  principal  of  these  fiimi- 
lies,  opened  a  road  from  &e  river  of  Emeralds, 
which  bounded  his  possessions,  to  the  dty  of  Quito, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  of  this  district,  which  was 
erected  into  an  intendancy  for  that  purpose.     The 
river  of  Emeralds  was,  however,  forbidden  to  be  na- 
vigated, from  the  facilities  which  it  was  supposed  to 
furnish  to  the  contraband  traders ;  and  the  province, 
which,  whilst  Maldonado  lived,  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  wealth  and  population,  has  retroceded  and 
become  insignificant.      The  principal  place  is  San 
Mateo  the  capital,  which  does  not  contain  500  in- 
habitants, and  the  other  towns>  Tumaco,  Tola,  and 
La  Cauca,  are  still  more  inconsiderable.     The  other 
places  scarcely  deserve  the  name  even  of  villages, 
but  are  either  plantations  or  fishing  stations. 
'    The  province  of  Quito  has  been  generally  placed  Qdco. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  but  ever  since  the  year 
1718  it  has  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada,  and,  indeed,  must  be  considered  one  of  its 
most  important  divisions.     It  is  a  country  very  va- 
rious* in  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  aspect ; 
and  besides  Chimborazo,  it  indudes,  within  its  li- 
mits, all  the  loftiest  mountains  of  America.     Hie 
whole  of  Quito,  sometimes  called  a  kingdom,  but 
more  correctly  a  presidency,  is  governed  by  an 
officer  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  of  New 
Granada.     The  seat  of  his  government  is  the  city 
of  Quito,  built  as  early  as  the  year  1534,  on  the  sdte 
of  an  ancient  town,  in  one  of  those  beautiful  plains, 
which,  in  the  torrid  aone,  are  to  be  found  on  the  top  of 
the  lofty  mountains.     These  plains  possess  ferdhty, 
beauty,  mildness,  and  salubrity,  and  produce,  almost     -^ 
spontaneously,  every  thing  that  mankind  can  want. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  of  Quito  and  the  district 
that  surrounds  it ;  but  it  has  natural  horrors,  which, 
if  not  &miliarixed,  would  be  suffident  to  destroy  all 
enjoyment.     In  eveiy  hill  that  surrounds  them,  its 
inhabitants  may  justly  dread  that  a  volcano  will  burst 
forth ;  and  every  day  they  live,  they  may  be  alarm- 
ed with  the  apprehension,  that  an  earthquake  may 
swallow  them  up,  or  bring  an  inundation  that  shul 
drown  thenu    Amidst  all  these  surrounding  threats 
of  destruction,  however,  and  the  experience  of  past 
events  to  alarm  them,  the  inhabitants  are  the  most 
gay,  lively,  dissipated,  and  luxurious  of  any  peo- 
ple in  the  American  continent.     The  population 
is  estimated  at  70,000 ;    many  are  of  high  rank, 
and  enjoy  great  wealth :  the  desc^dants  of  the  first 
4idventurer8  affected  this  place,  and  established  their 
families  in  it ;  and  their  descendants,  ennobled  by  the 
Court  of  Madrid^   shine  in  all  the  gaudy  finery, 
which  wealth,  without  taste,  can  display.    About 
one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  ar^  whites,  but  mostly 
Creoles ;  one-third  are  a  mixture  (i^  whites  and  In- 
dians, one-third  are  unmixed  Indians,  and  the.  o^er 
sixth  various  casts  between  Indians,  negroes,  nnu 
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New  lattos,  sambos^  all  of  whom  very  proudly  boast  their 
Oranida.  nearer  affinity  to  tlie  white  race^  tiian  that  of  tha  CO* 
^  lour^  but  one  degree  farther  removed  from  th«t*dia» 
tinction.  There  is  a  university  in  whidi  the  h^ber 
ranks  are  instructed,  and^  though  the  bigotry  and 
superstition  which  prevails  through  Spain  and  her 
dominions  fetters  the  inind^  and  prevents  it  from  ex- 
panding to  any  great  extent ;  yet  the  system  is  at 
least  not  worse  than  that  which  prevails  in  the 
country  from  whidithe  government  sprung,  and  far 
better  than  would  have  been  enjoyed,  if  America 
had  never  been  visited  by  the  natives  of  Europe 
Classical  knowledge  is  pursued  with  that  languid 
pace,  which  is  to  be  expected,  where  every  thing 
is  measured  by  its  relation  to  ihe  degrading  super- 
stition that  prevails.  The  exact  sciences,  notwith- 
standing their  tendency  to  produce  doubts  respecting 
many  dogmas,  appear  to  have  met  with  fewer  ob- 
structions ;  and  hence  mathematics  have  been  pro- 
secuted more  ardently  and  more  successfully  than 
any  other  branch  of  learning.  More  progress 
hasy  however,  been  made  in  botany  than  in  any 
other  study;  and  the  priests,  who  do  not  fear 
that  the  pursuit  will  stagger  their  faith,  have  pur- 
sued it  with  avidity  and  with  considerable  sue-* 
oess.  What  is  called  philosophy  in  a  Spanish  uni« 
versity  is  beneath  contempt,  but  the  divinity  is 
a  study  of  a  still  lower  cast,  consisting  of  such 
inquiries  and  speculations  as  are  revolting  to  com- 
mon  soise,  and  not  unfrequently  to  common  de- 
oency ;  for  the  immaculate  oonception  is  there  as  in 
%iain  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  scrupulously  investi- 
gated. The  universities  of  Quito,  for  there  are  two, 
have  produced  no  scholar  whose  name  has  reached 
Europe,  except  Don  Pedro  Maldonado,  whom  we 
have  bdbre  noticed  aa  the  governor  of  Tacames.  He 
was  a  jirofound  mathematician;  he  had  pursued 
with  avidity  the  study  of  physics ;  and  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  his  country,  could  he  have  resided 
there  free  from  the  fetters,  of  the  priests. 

The  city  of  Quito  is  in  a  narrow  gorge,  where  two 
beautiful  plains  are  connected  together  between  high 
mountains!  This  necessarily  destroys  the  symmetry 
of  the  form  of  the  city,  contracting  it  by  the  moun- 
tains in  some  parts,  whQst  it  is  extended  in  undue 
proportion  in  others.  The  high  mountain  Pidbinca 
adjoins  the  dty,  and,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  dtj 
may  be  said  to  be  built  on  its  lower  side.  It 
rises  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  parts  of  the 
city,  and  16,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  ex- 
treme summit  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  sup- 
plies rivulets  by  its  melting,  whidi  water  the  plain, 
and  dispenses  to  the  inhabitants  the  luxury  of  ice  in 
the  wannest  seasons.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous volcano,  but  its  eruptions  have  ceased,  and 
it  now  discharges  neither  fire  nor  smoke,  but  at  fre- 
quent periods  rumbling  noises  issue  from  the  crater, 
which  call  to  nnnd  the  devastations  its  fiery  streams 
fonnerly  occasioned,  and  give  to  the  iimabitants 
notes  of  fearful  alarm.  The  principal  squaxe  of 
Quito  is  amagnifioent  pile  of  building ;  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  it  is  filled  with  the  cathe£al  diurch,  the 
other  by  ihe  episcopal  palace.  The  other  two  sides 
opposite  to  eadi  other  are  occupied  by  Ihe  Caaa  de 
Cabildp,  or  town  hall,  and  by  Uie  hall  of  the  royal 


aodienee^  puUic  buildiii^  Ihm  farming  thewliak> 
with  a  beantiful  fountain  in  the  centre.  There  are  ^ 
two  other  squares,  and  the  streets  are  numerous  and 
wide,  but,  fran  the  acdivity  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand,  very  irregular.  This  irrcgulariSy  pre- 
vents the  use  of  carriages,  and  the  -pwfUe  of  rank 
are  carried  in  sedan  chairs.  Besides  tiie  cathedral, 
which  is  most  sumptuously  ornamented  and  adorned 
with  images,  covered  with  jewels,  altars  of  pure 
silver,  and  candelabras  of  gold,  there  are  seven  pa^ 
rochial  churches^  various  chapes,  eight  convents, 
five  nunneries,  and  two  hosj^tals,  whidi  are  magni* 
ficent  buildings,  and  give  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
to  the  whole  city.  There  are  no  theatres,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  indulged  with  numerous  processione, 
which  are  intended  to  be  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
were  introduced  under  the  pretence  of  appeasing 
the  Deity,  and  thus  restraining  the  force  of  ^t  ele- 
mentary war  whidi,  from  their  volcMiic  position, 
they  have  reason  to  dread.  These  processions,  ac^ 
companied  with  all  the  parade  that  ridi  dresses, 
gilded  images,  and  gold  and  silver  church  furni- 
ture, can  afford,  pass  through  the  streets,  whoee 
inhabitants  decorate  their  houses  by  exhibiting  their 
most  costly  ornaments  and  dresses,  whilst  thou- 
sands of  Indians  join  the  procession,  and  aecora» 
pany  it  with  their  native  music  and  dancing,  to  the 
del4;fat  of  the  silly  and  the  contempt  of  uie  wfier 
part  of  the  dtisens.  There  is  little  commerce  in 
the  dty ;  the  numerous  offices  of  government^  the 
courts  of  law,  and  especially  the  drardi,  fiirnish 
callings  to  those  who  have  what  is  there  ooQsidered 
a  liberal  education,  and  trade  is  too  degrading  for 
such  persons.  There  are  some  manufactories,  how- 
ever, both  of  cotton  and  of  baixe,  but  they  are  of 
inconsiderate  extent,  and' conducted  without  either 
spirit  or  skill.  The  workmen  in  jewdlery  ara  con- 
siderable^ and  the  number  of  silversaaiths  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  as  every  man,  above 
the  vulgar,  is  fumislMd  with  silver  forks,  i^ates, 
spoons,  and  other  domestic  utensil^  and  decorates 
Ins  horses  with  silver  bitts,  buddes^  and  stirrups. 

The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  district  equals,  if 
it  does  not  exceed,  the  best  porti<ms  of  SanU  F^, 
and  may  be  traced  to  the  same  causes,— the  alluvial 
and  volcsnic  nature  of  the  soil,  the  facility  of  irriga- 
tion, and  the  equable  temperature  of  the  dimate. 
The  progress  of  vegetation  is  constant  and  unifonn 
through  the  whole  year.  Whilst  some  fdants  axe 
frding,  othen  of  the  same  kind  are  springing  up,  and 
whilst  some  flowers  are  losing  their  beauty,  othen 
are  beginning  to  bloom  ;  when  the  fruits  have  gained 
maturity,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour 
fresh  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  are  seen  in  their 
several  gradations,  on  the  same  tree.  The  same  f&T" 
cumstances  are  eidiibited  in  the  several  grains :  aa 
sowing  and  reaping  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  com  recently  sown  is  springing  up,  that  which 
has  been  longer  sown  is  in  the  blade,  that  longer  is 
in  blossom,  and  some  fit  for  the  sickle,  thus  exhibit- 
ing, on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  four  European  seasons  within  one  view. 

The  breeding  and  frttening  of  cattle  is  conducted 
with  equal  frcmty,  and  the  beef  and  mutton  brought 
to  the  market  of  Quito  is  very  good.    The  produce 
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of.die  daily  is  equal  to  t&at  ef  llie  best  paaiH  of  £tt» 
rope;  batter  19  abnnchnt^  and  the  mwntity  of  ellees^ 
made  beyond  what  the  wants  of  the  inhalntaiita  re- 
qiure^  is  so  considerable  as  to  fbrni  one  of  the  chief 
brandies  of  their  commerce  with.lbe  warmer  dis-i 
tricts.  Though  thus  favoured  witlh  all  the  pro* 
dttctions  of  the  temperate  aone,  Quito  is  far  fhHU 
beinff  destitute  isi  the  fruits  of  the  tropical  dimotes; 
in  the  valleys  oranges^  limes^  Mid  iemons>  grow 
abundantly;  and  the  plantains^  bananas,  sugar- 
canes,  melons,  and  guavas,  are  cultivated  with  very 
great  success  and  Htde  labour.  They  make  from 
the  maize,  by  fermentation,  a  spedes  en  beer  of  an 
intoodcatmg  quality,  to  whose  excessive  use  the  In- 
dians are  addicted,  whilst  the  sugar-cane  produces, 
by  distillation,  an  inferior  kind  of  rum,  wluch  is  too 
abundantly  consumed  by  the  higher  classes,  who 
preifer  it  to  the  wines  of  Peru.  The  mineral  riches 
of  the  province  of  Quito  are  but  small,  few  mines 
are  worked,  and  those  have  oidy  commenced  latdy, 
imd  give  no  favourable  prospect  of  success.*  Some 
mercuxy  has  been  found,  and  from  the  name  Azogue, 
being  that  of  a  viUi^  near  Cuenca,  it  is  supposed 
a- mine  of  that  mineral  in  former  times  was  worked 
there.  Quito  is  cdebrated  for  having  been  the  spot 
chosen  by  the  corps  of  Spanish  and  French  mathe- 
maticians, who  were  occupied  in  measuring  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  in  17S6,  and  the  three  following 
years.  The  sufferings  they  endured  in  the  progress 
of  the  operation  were  severe,  and  might  have  been 
avoided  by  executing  the  experinient  oh  some  of  the 
level  and  extensive  plains  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

^  Within  the  presidency  of  Quito  are  several  con- 
siderable towns  and  Tx^mlous  villages.  San  Me* 
guil  de  Ibara,  wfaidi  stands  on  a  high  culti- 
vated plain^  contains  a  population  of  10,000  per- 
aons.  It  is  somewhat  wanner  ihim  Quito,  whidi 
causes  the  productions  to  approadi  nearer  to  those 
of  the  tropics ;  it  contains  a  churdi,  a  collese,  and  a 
nunnery.  The  most  striking  natural  curiosity  is  the 
valley  or  fissure  of  Chota,  4900  feet  m  depth,  al« 
ways  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Olidbalo 
k  thirty  miles  north  of  Quito,  and  somewhat 
colder.  The  population  amounts  to  15,000,  mostly 
white  Creoles ;  but  the  populous  villages  diat  sur- 
round it  are  chiefly  peopled  by  Indians.  In  some  of 
these  villages  are  numerous  tumuli,  the  burying  pla- 
ces of  the  andent  inhabitants.  These  have  some- 
times been  perforated  for  the  hidden  treasure  they 
were  supposed  to  contain,  and,  though  the  reward  has 
usually  heen  inadequate  to  the  labour,  they  have  dis- 
covered, among  bones  and  skeletons,  idols  of  gold  and 
jewds,  drinking  vessds  of  earthenware,  tools  of  cop- 
per or  stone,  with  mirrors  of  obsidian  and  polished 
flint  Latacunga  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
and,  though  it  has  been  the  frequent  victim  of  the  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  it  has  always  risen  from  its  ruins, 
and  soon  assumed  a  flourishing  appearance.  Being 
in  a  colder  dimate  than  Quito,  the  diaracter  of  its 
productions  are  conformable.  Large  quantities  of 
cheese,  butter,  and  salted  pork,  ai«  sent  from  hence 
to  Guyaquil,  and  doth  and  baiae  are  manu&ctured 
to  a  moderate  extent  Riobamba  has  been  rebuilt 
since  the  tremendous  catastrophe  of  1797>  in  what 
it  considered  a  more  secure  spot ;  and  its  population 


has  so  inateascd,  wi  now  to  amoant  to  20,000  per- 
sons. Itxxuitaina  two  churches,  four  convents,  two, 
nonneries,  and  a  hoflpital,  and  carries  on  a  ccmsider- 
able  traffic  with  Guyaquil,  Sat  wheat,  maice,  and 
salted  meat  Hambato,  a  town  of  10,000  iidiabit- 
ants,  has  suffisred  much  from  the  convulsions  of 
its  neigli^uring  volcano;  but,  like  Riobamba  and 
LiUmcunga,  has  soon  recovered,  been  rebuilt,  and 
quickly  peopled.  In  proceeding  southward  from 
Quito,  the  plains  about  Hambato  and  Latacunga  are 
the  first  places  in  which  the  Llamas  or  Peruvian 
beasts  of  burden  are  found.  These  animals,  whose 
native  place  is  the  high  mountains,  cannot  endure  a 
warm  climate ;  and  as  some  deep  and  warm  valleys 
intervene  betwixt  this  district  and  Quito,  which  they 
would  never  voluntarily  pass,  they  are  never  seen  in 
a  wild  state  to  the  north  of  it  In  Riobamba  they 
are  the  common  beasts  of  burden,  and  so  geneni, 
that  few  even  of  the  Indians  are  without  one  or 
two  to  carry  his  baggage  and  goods,  when  he  has 
occasion  to  travel  fi-om  one  place  to  another. 

The  next  norticxi  of  the  presidency  of  Quito  to  be 
noticed  is  we  city  of  Guyaquil,  and  the  district 
diat  surrounds  it     The  dty  is  the  most  important 
commercial  place  ia  tiie  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  whole 
of  South  .Ainerica,  and  more  ships  are  probably 
loaded  there  fi»r  Europe  than  in  all  die  ports  c^Peru 
and  Chili.     It  is  in  latitude  ^  12'  soudi,  and  79?  6' 
west  longitude.    The  river,  of  the  same  name  as  the 
city,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  hi^  as  Baba« 
hoya,  but  amps  of  more  than  250  tons  burden  can- 
not even  asc^id  to  the  dty,  but  must  have  their  car* 
goes  sent  down  by  balsas,  a  qwdes  of  nift  of  sin- 
gular construction,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  part 
m  the  South  Sea.     These  balsas  are  constructed  of 
very  light  logs  of  wood,  the  number  of  which  ia 
uneven,  and  &b  centre  one  longer  than  the  others  ; 
these  are  ladbed  parallel  to  eiu:h  other  by  strong 
ropes  of  be}uoo^  but  not  so  dose  as  dtflolutdy  to 
prevent  all  aceesacxf  the  water  between  the  logs;  by 
means  of  didlng-keds,  which  descend  or  as^nd  as 
the  directum  of  the  balsa  may  require,  they  are  en* 
abled  to  turn  to  windward,  to  bear  up.  He  to,  or  to 
steer  large  as  well  as  any  vessels  whatever.    Such 
is  the  buoyancy  of  the  trees  from  which  the  logs  are 
framed,  that  they  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves,  and 
scarcely  ever  dunage  the  cargo  by  admitting  wa- 
ter between  the  opening  of  the  logs.     These  balsas 
are  evidently  of  Indian  contrivance,  and   better 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  navigation  of  this 
coast  and  river,  thaa  any  iRessels  that  the  Europeans 
have  invented     The  country  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Guyaquil  is  subject  to  considerable  inunda- 
tions, which,  though  they  render  the  soil  fertile, 
tend  to  make  the  country  extremdy  unhealthy,  and 
to  crowd  it  with  the  insects,  reptiles,  and  amphibi- 
ous animals  most  noxious  to  man.     Fevers  and  le- 
prosies prevail  extensivdy,  the  rivers  swarm  with 
alligators,  the  air  is  filled  with  musquetos,  and  the 
land  pestered  with  snakes  of  all  descriptions.     In 
spite  of  all  these  impediments  to  enjoyment,  the  at- 
traction of  wealth  luu  drawn  to  this  district  a  con- 
siderable population,  who  overlook  its  inflictions  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  riches  they  seek.     The  prindpal 
artide  of  export  is  cocoa,  which  amounts  to  about 
45,000  quintals  annually,  though  of  late  years  the 
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cultivation  and  c<nMequent  exportation  of  it  has  very 
considerably  increased.  The  imports,  ctmsisting 
principally  of  articles  of  luxury  from  Europe^  have 
usually  amounted  to  double  the  exports,  and  the  ba- 
lance nas  been  paid  in  the  precious  metals  obtained 
'  by  exchange  from  the  mining  districts.     It  has  been 

declared  to  be  a  royal  dock,  but  few  ships  of  war 
have  been  yet  constructed,  though  the  size  and  qua- 
Uties  of  the  numerous  trees  which  grow  would  be 
most  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose.  There 
are  many  trees  of  a  kind  resembling  the  teak  of  In- 
dia, and,  like  it,  neither  subject  to  be  injured  by 
worms  or  the  rot  The  city  of  Guyaquil  itself  con- 
tains about  24,000  inhabitants,  but  the  district 
around  it  is  very  populous,  containing  towns  such 
as  Baba,  Daule,  and  others,  of  from  4000  to  5000 
inhabitants,  and  thickly  established  villsges,  which 
are  filled  with  a  Negro  and  Indian  population.  The 
buildings  are  mostly  of  wood  whitened  with  calca- 
reous earth,  and  hei^ce  it  has  been  subject  to  great 
conflagrations ;  but  the  new  houses  being  forbidden 
to  be  covered  with  thatch  or  shingles,  they  have  not 
of  late  suffered  from  that  calamity.  The  streets  are 
broad,  well  paved,  and  the  houses  have  piazzas, 
which  afford  to  the  passengers  shade  from  the  ver- 
tical sun.  The  public  buildings  are  very  splendid, 
consisting  of  two  churches,  three  convents,  a  hospi- 
tal, and  a  college,  which  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  town-hall  is  the  best  of  the  public  erections, 
being  established  within  a  recent  period.  The  city 
of  Cuenca  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  fruit* 
ful  plain  on  which  it  stands  maintains  an  equal  po- 
iralation  ;  being  higher  than  Guyaquil,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  many  of  those  tarcumstances  which  produce 
discomfort;  it  is  tolerably  heakhy,  and  has  few  ve- 
nomous reptiles  or  insects.  Its  productions  partake 
rather  of  the  nature  of  the  tropical  than  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  and  it  has  some  manufactories  of  cotton 
and  woollens.  It  ocmtains  three  churches,  four  con- 
vents, two  nunneries,  and  had  formerly  a  collie  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  population  is  mostly  of  Indian  origin, 
with  a  mixture  of  European  blood,  but  there  are  few 
if  any  natives  of  Europe  established  in  it.  Loxa  or 
Loja  is  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  among  whom 
are  some  noble  fiunilies.  It  is  somewhat  more  ele- 
vated than  Cuenca,  and  is  still  more  healthy ;  it  is 
principally  to  be  noticed  from  its  being  the  district 
in  which  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  kind  oi 
the  bark  is  found.  The  Indians  cut  down  the  trees, 
strip  off  the  bark,  and,  after  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
pack  and  prepare  it  for  exportation.  The  cochineal 
insect  is  found  in  the  district  of  Loxa,  but  as  the  in- 
habitants take  little  pains  to  propagate  or  preserve 
them,  the  quantity  collected  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  the  dyers  of  Cuenca,  and  none  is 
exported. 
Jaende  l^he  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracameros  is  to  the 

Bracameiof.  southward  of  Quito,  and  eastward  of  Peru.  Its  ca^ 
pital,  Jaen,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  mostly 
a  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Indians ;  in  the  rest 
of  the  province,  there  are  few  of  any  other  than  the 
unmixed  Indians,  isqme  of  whom  are  in  subjection 
to  Spain,  but  more  are  in  their  savage  state.  It  is 
principally  to  be  regarded  as  the  district  through 
which,  when  South  America  shall  be  fully  peopled, 
a  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western  side 
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of  the  Continent  migr  be  maintained^  In  the  pre^ 
sent  state,  when  the  greater  port  of  the  natives  live 
a  migratory  life,  the  scarcity  of  a  fixed  supply  of 
provisions  forbids  extensive  intercourse,  but  as  idl 
the  rivers  of  Jaen  run  into  the  Lauricodia,  or  by 
other  channels  to  the  Maranon,  it  is  the  most  easy  * 
passage  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
communication  is  now  carried  on  by  the  post  down 
these  streams.  The  carrier  of  the  letters  securing 
them  on  his  head,  plunges  into  the  stream,  which 
carries  him  along,  whilst  he  occasionally  rests  him- 
self on  a  tree,  of  the  bombon  species,  which  he  car- 
ries with  him,  and  which  is  lighter  than  cork«  In 
this  way  he  passes  the  rapids,  and  finding  such  pro- 
visions as  the  huts  of  the  natives  afford,  or  as  the 
chace  may  yield,  he  carries  the  correspondence  with 
safety  and  dispatch.  The  climate  of  Jaen  is  gene- 
rally unhealthy,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation and  their  wandering  life,  there  can  be  no  pro- 
ductions to  create  commerce,  though  tobacco,  if  it 
were  cultivated  to  the  extent  it  might  be,  would  en- 
rich the  province  vastly. 

The  two  provinces  of  Maynas  and  Quixos  may  be  Bftynsi 
described  at  the  same  time ;  they  are  both  at  the  ^^|^ 
eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  and,  without  defined  li-  "*'**^ 
mits,  stretch  across  the  Continent  till  they  unite  with 
the  Portuguese  dominions  in  Brasil.  The  wander- 
ing tribes,  that  are  scattered  over  these,  immense 
pl^ns,  have  never  been  subjected  to  European  do- 
minion, and  have  no  disposition  to  be  reconciled  to 
it,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  numerous  mission- 
aries have  been  directed  to  that  object.  The  tribu^ 
tary  streams  of  the  Maranon,  or  nver  of  Amazons, 
intersect  these  provinces  in  every  -direction.  Stresms 
with  which  the  mightiest  rivers  of  Europe  wUl  bear 
no  comparison,  umte  together  at  various  positions, 
till  they  at  length  form  uat  vast  magazine  of  water, 
^hich  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under 
the  Equinoctial  Line.  It  is  now  clearly  ascertained 
that  in  one  branch  of  the  Rio.  Negro  there  is  a  junc- 
tion between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.  This 
river  rises  a  little  to  the  nortiii  of  the  Coqueta,  and, 
a^r  a  very  long  course,  divides  into  two  rivers,  one 
of  which  runs  to  the  Orinoco,  the  other  to  i)ie  Ma- 
ranon, thus  providing  an  internal  navigation  to  be 
used  at  solne  future  period  when  the  provinces  of 
Caraccas  and  of  Guyana  shall  be  more  fully  peo- 
pled. 

The  river  Maranon  is  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
ject in  these  provinces.  On  every  side  during  its 
protracted  course  it  receives  numerous  tributary 
streams,  which,  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  con- 
tribute, far  surpass  any  of  the  rivers  of  Europe. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Laurioo* 
cha,  the  Beni,  the  Madera,  and  the  Negro,  which 
join  it  in  this  province ;  and  the  Apurimac,  which, 
near  the  city  of  Arequipa,  almost  at  its  source,  raises 
itself  to  the  in^portance  of  a  great  river.  Its  waters 
run  the  space  of  4500  miles,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
ships  of  400  or  500  tons  burden  might  navigate  it 
for  that  distance.  '  It  passes  through  the  Andes,  in 
13^  10'  south  latit|ide.  The  pongo,  or  strait  through 
which  this  river  passes,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
natural  curiosities  of  the  district.  It  is  suddenly 
contracted  from  l600  to  600  feet  in  breadth,  and 
rushes  with  tremendous  force,  between  stupendous 
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perpendicuhr  rocks,  \vhich  form  a  crevice  eight 
miks  in  length.  When  M.  Condaxnine  passed  diis 
fissure,  he  was  carried  with  an  impetuosity  that  ter- 
rified him,  till  he  suddenly  emerged  into  an  open 
and  extensive  lake,  from  whence,  owing  to  the  force 
ef  the  current,  the  possibility  of  his  return  was  pre- 
vented. The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  vast  river 
are  every  where  correspondent  to  its  length.  At 
Coari,  where  it  is  one  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
Condamine  could  find  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  1 00  fa^- 
thoms.  At  the  straits  of  Pauxis,  200  leagues  from  its 
mouth,  the  tide  is  perceptible  by  the  rising  of  the 
river ;  but  such  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  rushes 
to  the  sea,  and  such  the  impetuosity  of  its  course, 
that  no  salt  water  enters  the  river ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fresh  water  enters  the  ocean  in  such  a  vo- 
lume as  to  displace  the  salt  water,  and  it  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  drinkable  state  at  250  miles  horn  the 
shore.  By  an  estimate,  founded  on  the  actual  mea- 
surement which  Condamine  made  for  more  than 
1800  miles  of  its  course,  it  will  appear,  that,  in  the 
4500  miles  which  it  runs,  its  whole  descent  is  about 
290  feet,  and  that  the  descent  firom  the  part  in  which 
the  tides  are  first  visible  is  90  feet  to  Uie  sea.  It  is 
subject  to  most  extensive  floods,  which  inundate  the 
country  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks 
during  the  periodical  rainy  seasons ;  but  the  fertility 
communicated  by  it  more  than  compensates  the  tem- 
porary inconveniencew 

These  two  provinces  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pos- 
sess any  towns ;  for  in  Boija,  the  capital  of  the  one, 
there  are  few  inhabitants,  diough  it  is  l^e  residence 
of  the  governor ;  and  Archidona,  the  capital  of  the 
other,  has  not  more  than  700  inhabitants.  There 
are,  however,  a  considerate  number  of  missions 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  whose  names 
are  to  be  found  in  tiie  maps,  but  whose  residents 
are  fluctuating  and  never  numerous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  attain  accuracy  in  calculating  the 

Populaiioa   population  of  a  country,  in  whidi  are  such  nume- 

of^^hd&roug  tribes  of  wild  and  undviliaed  or  half  civilised 

y^^^*^^'  Indians.     The  only  estimate  that  can  approximate 

to  accuracy  is  founded  on  the  ecclesiastioil  returns 

of  the  niunbers  that  come  to  confession ;  and  the 

result  of  that  estimate  gives  to  the  whole  vice* 

royalty  of  New  Granada  a  population  of  2^200,000 

souls. 

OrigiBorthe  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  correct  ideas  on 
Ute  Wait,  the  subject  of  the  late  wars  which  have  raged  in  New 
Granada,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  tran»- 
atlantic  dominions,  without  slightly  viewing  the 
causes  whidi  produced  them.  'Hiese  provinces  had 
long  enjoyed  trancyuiUity.  The  orders  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  had  been  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
and  without  examination.  They  had  sufiered  many 
privations  from  the  wars  in  which  the  mother  coun- 
try was  involved,  but  they  had  borne  them  with  pa- 
tience, and  with  unwavering  loyalty.  When  Bona- 
parte, having  kidnapped  the  royal  &mily  of  Spain, 
af^pointed  has  brother  to  the  throne,  one  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  fill  the  council  of  Indies  with  his 
creature^,  and  issue  orders  to  the  different  govern- 
ments in  America,  announcing  the  diange  of  family, 
confirming  in  their  offices  idl  the  men  who  filled 
them,  and  announcing  flattering  promises  of  his  care 


and  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the  provinces. 
Before,  however,  the  French  vessels,  destined  to 
the  different  quarters  with  these  dispatches,  could 
be  ready  to  sail,  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Spain  gave  a  different  aspect 
to  the  state  of  affairs.  Reports  from  all  quarters 
reached  various  parts  of  America,  and  conveyed  in- 
formation of  the  opposition  which  universally  pre- 
vailed to  the  measures  of  the  imperial  despot  In 
some  parts  the  impulse  was  immediately  communis 
cated  from  the  people  to  those  who  governed,  and 
Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  king  amidA  universal  ac- 
clamations. In  some  parts  those  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  power  hesitated  what  part  to  take,  but 
they,  too»  were  soon  compelled  to  yield  to  the  gene- 
ral wish.  From  the  first  arrival  orthe  Eiuropean  in- 
telligence, a  marked  difference  was  to  be  seen  be- 
tween the  animated  frenay  with  which  the  Creoles 
proclaimed  Ferdinand,  and  reprobated  the  French> 
and  the  cold  and  dubious  manner  in  which  the  Eu- 
ropean Spaniards  uttered  the  same  language. 

The  viceroys  and  the  other  officers  of  government 
who  had  been  appointed  from  Spain,  &ough  they 
all  viewed  the  French  domination  with  abhor- - 
rence,  were  apprehensive  that,  if  the  peninsula  was  > 
subjected  to  the  Corsican  dvnasty,  and  the  inter«P> 
course  with  the  colonies  should  be  interrupted,. .theirs 
offices,  if  not  abolished,  would  become  less  lucra- 
tive, and  less  authoritative;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
they  should  be  prevented  from  returning  to  Spain^ 
to  enjoy  those  li^ge  fortunes  which  they  had  acqui- 
red, or  which  they  anticipated.  The  Cabildos  of  ^e 
corporations,  composed  principally  of  native  Ameri- 
cans, feh  that  America  was  every  thing  to  them. 
They  had  na  thoughts  of  residing  in  Spain ;  and 
though  they  might  not  wish  to  have  their  parent 
state  subdued  by  a  foreign  conqueror,  yet,  when 
placed  in  the  alternative  of  either  submitting  to 
France,  or  breaking  all  th^  links  diat  connected 
them  with  Spain,  they  could  not  hesitate  to  embrace 
the  latter,  which  they  did  not  consider  as  a  good> 
but  the  least  of  two  evils. 

The  views  of  the  different  parties  were  known  to 
each  other,  though  all  united  in  vows  of  fidelity  to 
Spain,  of  jdlegiance  to  the  imprisoned  monarch,  and 
especially  of  eternal  attachment  to  the  religion  t^ey 
professed.  The  Negroes  and  Indians  remained  quies- 
cent They  were  told,  that  the  French  would  rob 
them  of  their  religion ;  and,  as  the  value  they  set  on 
that  was  equal  to  their  ignorance  of  its  nature  and 
foundation,  they  were  ready  to  receive  every  inv- 
pression  unfavourable  to  that  nation,  and  to  unite  as 
£ur  as  they  were  able  in  opposing  all  change. 

From  the  end  of  the  year  1 808,  till  the  beginning 
of  1810,  the  Central  Junta  held  rule.  It  was^  how- 
ever, found  t^be  unfit  for  the  government  of  the  p&» 
ninsula,  and  utterly  incapable  of  directing  the  more 
distant  affairs  of  the  colonies.  They  knew  some 
heats  existed  there,  if  not  discontents ;  and,  instead 
of  a  practical  investigation,  to  which,  indeed,  they 
were  incompetent,  they  issued  abstract  declarations 
of  equality,  whidi  were  of  no  other  use  but  to  be 
brought  forward  at  a  future  time,  in  opposition  to 
themsdves  or  their  successors ;  or  as  furnishing  sti- 
mulants to  the  Negroes  and  Indians  to  rise  against 
both  the  Europeans  and  the  Creoles.    This  declam* 
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tlon  of  eqtulityy  whatever  vas  meant  by  it  by  the 
Junta,  was  by  no  means  acceptable  m  America. 
Tke  Spaniards  and  the  Credes,  though  most  viru-i 
lently  exposed  to  eadi  other,  were  equally  opposed 
to  a  decree  which,  if  intennreted  aooording  to  the 
letter,  gave  equal  rights  and  equal  power  to  the  de- 
graded castes  as  to  their  own  class.  Even  those  of 
the  mixed  races,  who  approached  nearest  to  the 
whites,  felt  indignant  that  those  a  little  darker 
than  themselves  should  be  advanced  to  an  equal 
rank. 

Whilst  these  feelings  were  rankling  in  the  minds 
of  all  parties  in  America,  when  no  authority  from 
Europe  expressed  any  opinion,  but  a  wish  for  re- 
mittances, and  when  no  party  in  America  was  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  suggest  practical  remedies,  the  intel- 
ligence arrived  ihat  all  was  lost  in  Spain,  that  the 
French  had  overran  die  whole  Peninsula,  and  all  au- 
thorities there  had  at  Ictiglh  submitted.  Such  were 
the  iMCdggerated  reports  which  generally  prevailed, 
and  remained  long  uncontradicted  by  any  authority. 
The  port  of  Cadiz,  the  only  one  remaining  to  the 
fragment  of  the  government,  was  shut,  to  prevent 
premature  intelligence ;  and,  from  this  precaution, 
'every  report  reached  America  with  additions  of 
disasters,  acquired  at  every  stage  in  its  circuitous 
route.  It  is  not,  tiien,  wonderful  that,  throughout 
America,  the  impression  became  genend  that  they 
mudt  henceforwanl  depend  on  themselves  alone,  and 
endeavour  to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  most 
BfFectaally  prevent  them  from  falling  under  the  do* 
minion  of  the  French  ruler  of  Spain. 
-  In  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the  Europeans  were 
sufficiently  powerful,  or  had  sufficient  influenoe,  to 
cause  a  suspension  of  independent  measures ;  but, 
in  every  ouer  part,  assemblies  actuated  by  fear, 
by  fary,  and  by  love  of  noTvlty,  met  and  tumul- 
tuously  chose  delegates,  who  assumed  ^e  sove^ 
rei^^i  power,  but  exercised  k  in  the  name  of  Fei^- 
dinand.  When  these  assemblies  met,  they  had  no 
previously  settled  principles,  and  no  practical  plans. 
They  soon  became  involved  in  difficulties,  and  dif- 
ferent parties  had  recourse  to  arms.  The  opinions 
and  feelings  of  some  towns  in  each  province  differed 
from  others ;  and  military  invasions  of  eadi  other 
were  adopted,  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute.  The 
whole  of  the  provinces  were  in  arms,  and  had  as- 
sumed a  semi-independence,  before  a  new  body  in 
Cadiz  was  announced  to  them  as  the  acknowle<^ed 
legal  government  of  the  small  portion  of  Spain 
which  yet  remained  unsubdued  by  the  French. 
Progress  of  Previously  to  the  entering  of  the  French  troops 
die  Revolu-  into  Andalusia,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Central 
tionary  spi-  Junta,  the  heats  which  prevailed  in  South  America 
"^-  had  lien  smothered ;  but  the  intelligence  of  that 

transaction  caused  the  flame  instantly  to  burst  forth, 
and  with  perliaps  more  fervour,  from  having  been 
long  suppressed.  This  irruption  took  place  in  Ja- 
nuary 1810.  Caraccas,  as  the  nearest  place  to  Eu- 
rope, first  received  the  intelligence.  It  had  been  al- 
most the  only  portion  of  South  America  which  had 
held  much  communication  with  England,  and  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  had,  from  that 
communication,  imbibed  a  more  free  spirit,  and  had 
among  its  inhabitants  more  men  who  had  speculated 
on  political  subjects.    In  April  1 810,  the  occupation 


of  Andalusia  was  known  in  Caraccas,  and  immedi- 
ately turbulent  aasemblages  were  convened  in  the 
capital,  who,  with  little  cave  in  the  adection,  op*  * 
pointed  a  junta  to  ''preserve,"  as  they  stated,  ''  the 
province  for  dieir  king,  to  protect  the  Cadiolic 
faith,  to  repel  all  the  projects  of  the  Frendi  Emper- 
or, and  to  preserve  an  asylum  for  such  Spamarda  as 
should  prefer  freedom  in  America  to  the  slavery  and 
irreligion  whidi  France  dispersed  in  Eurqpeb"  This 
Junta  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  Creoles ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  were  installed,  and  in  possession  of 
undefined  power,  they  seised  the  viceroy  and  the 
judges  of  the  royal  audience;  and,  wimout  trial, 
and  with  little  ceremony,  transport^  them  to  the 
United  States.     With  a  haste  characteristic  of  such 
assemblies,  they  instantly  decreed  the  abolition  of 
the  most  efficient  taxes,  and  thus  destroyed  the 
whole 'revenue,  whilst  they  increased  the  expendi* 
ture,  by  arming  the  population,  and  left  themselves 
no  resource  but  confiscation  and  proscription,  to 
whidi  they  qieedily  had  recourse.    Thcmgh  the 
Junta  of  the  capital  thus  assumed  sovereign  and  in^ 
d^>endent  power,  and  acted  upon  that  assumption 
as  far  as  they  could  in  their  decrees,  yet  several  of 
the  provinces  refused  to  submit  to  the  overbearing 
autiiority  of  the  capital.    Cumaha,  the  second  city 
in  weahh  and  papulation,  dioae  a  Junta  for  itself 
and  xvftised  to  act  with  the  capital,  except  upon 
terms  of  equality;  whilst  Maracavbo,  Valencia,  and 
Coro,  absolutely  reftised  to  join  tnem,  and  resolved 
to  maintain  their  connection  and  d^endance  with 
the  regency  and  Cortes  st  Cadic.    Armies  w«re 
formed,  and  marched  to  attack  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  enter  into  a  revolution.    Hie  measures  of 
the  Juntk  of  Caraccas  being  taken  with  more  vio- 
lence than  judgment,  all  fail^,  and  their  anniea  were 
defeated  and  &perBed.   Whilst  the  turbulent  spirits 
of  the  city  of  Caraccas  were  .thuff  plunging  the  pro- 
vince into  all  the  miseries  of  a  dvtl  war,  they  took 
great  pains  to  excite  similar  movements  in  New 
Granada.     The  inhabitants  of   that  country  were 
less  di^osed  to  insurrection;  and  it  was  not  till 
three  months  after  the  revolution  in  Caraccas,  that 
any  similar  movement  took  place  in  Santa  F^  de 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada.     In  July,  a 
public  meeting  appointed  a  Junta  of  its  most  re- 
spectable Creole  inhabitants.    This  body,  when  they 
met,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  regency  o£ 
Cadis,  chose  the  Viceroy  as  the  president  of  thdr 
body,  and  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  Audience, 
and  the  other  magistrates.   Afrer  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  turbident  people,  instigated  by  the  emissa^ 
ries  from  Caraccas,  caused  a  commotion.     The  pre- 
tence for  this  was,  that  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the 
destruction  of  liberty.     The  populace  overawed  the 
newly-installed  Junta,  who,  with  little  inquiry,  and 
no  trials,  decreed  the  banishment  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
Audience,  and  the  other  magistrates.     The  authority 
of  the  regency  of  Cadiz  was  then  disavowed,  and  the 
various  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  were  invited  to 
send  deputies  to  the  capital,  to  unite  in  a  general  sys- 
tem.  Tunja,  Pamplona,  Casanare,  Choco,  Antioquia, 
Socorro  Neyva,  anid  Mariquita,  joined  in  the  project, 
and  sent  their  deputies,  wlnlst  Santa  Marta  positive- 
ly refrised.     Popayan,  torn   by  internal  factions, 
yielded  a  qualified  consent;  and  several  towns,  es- 
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pedally  San  Gil^  Carthagenaj  Giron^  and  Mompox^ 
formed  petty  states  in  weir  respective  districts^  in* 
dependent  dike  of  Spain  and  of  the  junta  of  the  ca- 
pital. An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Quito. 
Some  troops  from  Lima  had  suppressed  it ;  but^  as 
the  inhabitants  were  averse  to  the  superiority  of  Li- 
ma^ the  viceroy  acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  a 
junta^  which  acknowledged  obedience  to  the  regen-> 
cy  of  Cadiz,  and  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  that 
important  portion  of  the  country,  whilst  the  more 
northern  parts  were  suffering  all  the  horrors  w^hich 
a  revolution  can  inflict,  when  a  rude  and  ferocious 
populace  are  the  principal  actors.  Quito  was  not 
doomed,  like  Caraccas  and  Santa  F6>  to  have  all  its 
magistrates  transported  by  the  decision  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and,  therefore,  a  degree  of  order  has  been  con- 
tinued, whicli  now  gives  it  a  prosperity,  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  districts  which  were  at  once  deprived 
of  all  the  authorities  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  up. 

A  civil  war  commenced  to  subdue  those  places 
which  aimed  at  independence,  or,  according  to  their 
own  language,  resolved  on  a  government  of  federa- 
tive republics.  After  much  savage  warfare,  these 
federalists  were  subdued,  and  a  congress  was  assem- 
bled. Disputes  arose  among  the  members  about 
their  nomination,  and,  with  a  few  impracticable  de- 
crees, they  soon  separated,  without  allaying  the  fer- 
ment, or  suspending  the  general  hostilities,  that  co- 
vered the  face  of  the  country. 

The  separation  of  the  first  congress  took  place 
within  six  months  of  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection, in  December  1 8 1 0,  or  January  1811,  and 
left  the  whole  country  suffering  under  internal  hos- 
tilities of  the  most  ferocious  description. 

During  the  year  1811,  Tacon,  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Popayan,  maihtamed  a  feeble  resistance ; 
but  at  length  he  liberated  and  organized  the  negro 
slaves,  and,  at  the  head  of  these  black  royalists,  an- 
noy^ the  republicans  on  the  side  of  Pastos,  whilst 
the  people  of  Maracaybo,  and  of  Santa  Marta,  conti- 
nued their  opposition  in  two  other  quarters.  This 
opposition  ox  the  royalists  occasioned,  however,  but 
trifling  evils,  when  compared  with  the  sufferings 
which  the  different  parties  of  the  republicans  inflict- 
ed on  each  other. 

Another  congress  was  assembled,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  Pamplona,  Tunja,  Ney  va,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  Antioquia,  whilst  an  assembly,  under  the 
title  of  Colegio  Electoral  ConstUuifente,  sat,  deputed 
by  the  province  of  Santa  F6,  now  called  by  them 
Cundinamarca.  Each  of  these  bodies  formed  pro- 
jects of  constitutions,  but  neither  would  accept  that 
framed  by  the  other.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  give 
even  the  briefest  abstract  of  the  projects  and  the  ar- 
guments of  the  parties,  which  are,  however,  re- 
corded in  most  vmuminous  state  papers.  The  con- 
gress of  Cundinamarca,  from  fear  of  the  populace  of 
its  capital,  removed  its  sittings  to  Tunja.  Whilst 
there,  they  chose  for  their  president  one  Narino,  who 
had  been  a  spectator  of  tbe  French  Revolution,  and 
who  had  returned  to  his  native  province  full  of  the 
projects  and  language  to  which  it  gave  birth.  Ha- 
ying th^  command  of  the  troops,  he  proceeded  to 
disperse  the  congress ;  but  the  division  dispatched 
for  that  pi^rpose  refused  to  act,  and,  suddenly  chan- 
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ging  sides,  declared  for  the  congress.  Narino  had 
still  a  considerable  force  which  was  attached  to  him ; 
more  than  equal,  indeed,  to  the  part  that  had  desert-  ' 
ed  him.  The  congress  vested  the  command  of  the 
army,  which  opposed  Narino,  in  Baraya,  the  officer 
employed  to  dissolve  them,  and  who  was  accused  of 
having  been  withdrawn  from  his  obedience  to  Nari- 
no by  a  considerable  bribe. 

A  civil  war  now  spread  over  the  country.  Nari- 
no was  twice  defeated ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  army  under  Baraya  was  enabled  to  besiege  San- 
ta F6,  the  capital,  which  was  possessed  by  the  par- 
tizans  of  Narino.  That  chief  proposed  to  surrender 
upon  terms  which  the  besiegers  refused.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  be  stormed ;  but  the  besiegers  were  re- 
pulsed with  such  loss,  that  their  army  was  dispersed, 
only  a  small  division  making  good  its  retreat  to 
Tunja. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  the  centre  of 
the  viceroyalty,  the  southern  part  became  equally 
agitated.  The  city  of  Quito  had  a  junta,  and,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  regency  of  Cadiz.  From  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  populace,  it  could,  however,  scarcely  keep  the 
full  exercise  of  authority.  The  royalist  province  of 
Cuenca,  which  adjoined  it,  had  organized  a  military 
force.  The  regency  at  Cadiz  had  nominated  a  new 
governor  of  Quito,  who  was  escorted  to  his  govern- 
ment by  a  body  of  troops  from  Lima.  The  junta  of 
Quito,  though  willing  to  receive  a  governor  from 
Cadiz,  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  with  the  royal 
troops,  and  formed  an  army  to  oppose  him.  The 
troops  from  Cuenca,  and  those  from  Lima,  after  some 
opposition,  took  Quito,  and  installed  the  new  go- 
vernor. He  immediately  commenced  operations 
against  the  republicans.  Upon  this,  the  congress  and 
Narino  suddenly  adjusted  Uieir  disputes,  and  he  was 
placed  in  the  command  of  the  united  army  to  oppose 
the  royalists  from  the  south.  Narino,  at  the  head  of 
8000  men,  engaged  the  royal  army,  commanded  by 
Samano,  and  defeated  it;  but  it  rallied,  was  rein- 
forced, and  fought  two  other  battles  with  similar 
success.  By  these  events  Narino  became  master  of 
Popayan,  and  began  to  organize  something,  like  a  go- 
vernment The  royalists  were  dispersed,  rather  than 
destroyed,  and,  retiring  to  the  impregnable  moun- 
tains of  Pastos,  maintained  an  incursive  and  preda* 
tory  warfare.  Narino  followed  them  to  their  for- 
tresses, and  carried  the  strong  position,  called  Alto 
de  Juanamba,  but  with  prodigious  loss.  He  advan- 
ced to  attack  the  town  of  Pastos ;  but  a  report,  in 
the  moment  of  commencing  the  assault,  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  having  spread  among  his  troops,  it 
produced  confusion.  The  royalists  suddenly  became 
the  assailants,  and  dispersed  the  irregular  troops  he 
commanded.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  with 
him  the  hopes  of  success  to  the  southward  of  Po- 
payan terminated.  His  life  was  spared;  he  waa 
conducted  to  Quito,  thence  to  Lima,  and  has  since 
been  transferred  to  Spain,  where  he  is  said  to  be 
diained  for  life  in  one  of  the  dungeons  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cadiz.  The  event  that  terminated  his  career 
happened  in  June  1814. 

We  have  already   stated  that  Carthagena  had,, 
when  the  disturbances  first  began,  declined  joining 
the  party  that  liad  predominated  in  the  capital.  The- 
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^^^         Wbea  BolWar  reached  Tunja,  the  congress  was 
-  j°*^t-r  ®"J?*gc<^  *o  hostilities  with  its  own  refractory  capital. 
-^r^^^  the  city  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.     The  command  of 
an  army  was  offered  to  him ;  he  marched  at  its  head, 
and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  citizens  to  submis- 
sion.    He  was  then  commissioned  to  join  with  the 
republicans  of  Carthagena*  and  reduce  to  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  congress  the  royalist  province  of  Santa 
Marta.    The  president  of  Carthagena  refused,  as  he 
declared^  on   account  of  the  sanguinary  conduct 
of  Bolivar,  and  his  ambitious  views,  to  co-operate 
with  him,  and  thus  hostilities  were  again  kindled  be- 
tween the  two  provinces.    Bolivar  entered  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena,  and  advanced  to  besiege  the 
capital,  hoping  to  reduce  it,  and  compel  it  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  congress.     At  this  period,  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  the  forces  from  Spain  had  reached  the 
shores  of  America.     Bolivar  quickly  accommodated 
his  disputes  with  the  republicans  in  Carthagena,  en- 
tered with  his  forces  into  the  city,  and  resolved  to 
contribute  with  them  to  its  defence. 
Atrocioui         We  have  now  brought  down  the  transactions  of 
SosCWa  ^^  these  different  communities  to  the  same  period, — ^the 
War.  ^         ^^(°c  ^h^i^  ^bc  forces  from  Spain  first  reached  these 
shores  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1815.    Before  the 
narrative  proceeds,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re« 
mark,  that  the  scenes  of  confusion,  the  exhibitions 
of  cruelty,  and  waste  of  human  life,  which  we  have 
avoided  drawing  in  their  deepest  colours,  arose  sole- 
ly from  internal  causes.     Not  a  battalion  from  Spain 
had  arrived.      No  external  hostilities  were   even 
threatened ;  the  vengeful  feelings  of  rude  and  un- 
cultivated men  were  stimulated  by  representations 
of  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  the  various  sys- 
tems of  government  which  different  parties  patron- 
ized, and  they  were  alone  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the   atrocities   that   were   exhibited.     The   reader 
would  sicken  at  the  recital  of  the  bloody  docu- 
ments from  which  this  narrative  has  been  framed ; 
but  as  some  specimen  ought  to  be  shown  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  contending  parties,  we  relate  two  transac- 
tions, which  are  too  well  auUienticated  to  admit  of 
a  doubt,  and  the  actors  in  which  were  not  Spaniards 
but  Americans,  prompted  by  direful  hatred,  or  po- 
litical fury.    Puy»  a  royalist  chief,  was  at  Barinas^ 
where  had  been  brought  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  who  were  to  be 
detained  for  examination.    A  report  reached  Ba- 
rinas  that  the  republicans,  with  superior  numbers, 
were  at  hand,  the  execution  of  these  prisoners  be- 
gan, and  five  hundred  had  been  dispatched,  when 
one  of  Puy's  aid-de-camps  reported  that  the  enemy 
would  be  instantly  upon  them.    "  Have  we  not  time," 
demanded  the  chief,  "  to  execute  the  remaining  se- 
venty-four prisoners  ?"    ''  No,''  replied  the  officer, 
the  retreat  began,  and  thus  these  were  saved.    The 
apologist  for  Bolivar,  in  a  narrative  drawn  up  to  ex- 
culpate him,  says,  ''  The  massacre  of  three  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ocumare  in  the  church,  created  in- 
dignation in  the  mind  of  Bolivar,  who,  thirsting  with 
revenue,  though  overpowered  with  care,  did  not  know 
on  which  side  to  turn  his  attention.     In  one  of  those 
agonizing  moments,  in  which  his  soul  was  first  sway- 
ed by  fear,  then  worked  up  to  anger,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  and,  shocking  to 
lerate,  eight  hundred  were  killed  on  this  occasion." 


When  the  royalist  commandant  at  Puerto  Cavallo      Ktv 
heard  of  these  executions,  he  put  to  death  all  his  Grmnvb. 
prisoners,  amounting  to  several  hundreds.  >^^/-^ta/ 

When  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his. throne,  theAnirvlof 
knowledge  of  that  event  produced  a  calm  through  F^rcei  from 
out  the  American  dominions.  It  was,  however,  but^^ia* 
of  short  duration ;  those  who  held  the  power  were 
unwilling  to  relinquish  it  at  the  call  of  the  people, 
in  whose  name  they  pretended  to  rule.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  temporise,  and  they  stated  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  to  Madrid  to  secure  a  general  amnes^ 
ty,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  tlieir  liberated  monarch. 
At  the  same  time,  other  deputies  were  sent  to 
England,  with  offers  of  exclusive  commerce  for 
a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  of  supporting  their 
resistance;  and  others  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  France  with  similar  pro- 
posal?. Spain  was  in  too  exhausted  a  state  to  send 
numerous  armies,  even  if  she  had  not  been  induced 
to  suspend  her  armaments,  from  the  assurances  of 
fidelity  and  submission  which  the  deputies  were  in- 
structed to  make.  At  length,  however,  a  force 
under  Morillo  sailed  and  arrived,  whilst  hostilities 
were  raging,  with  the  greatest  fury,  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties  of  Americans.  The  first  important 
operation  was  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  within  which 
Bolivar  and  his  forces  were  inclosed.  That  chief 
escaped  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  abandoned 
the  city  to  its  fate»  A  protracted  siege,  with  far 
more  than  its  usual  share  of  horrors,  was  at  length 
followed  by  the  surrender.  The  Spaniards  enteried 
it  on  the  6th  December  1815. 

Morillo,  afler  the  capture  of  Carthagena,  made 
preparations  to  scatter  the  congress,  occupy  the  ca- 
pital, and  tranquillize  the  country.  Mompox,  an 
important  town  on  the  river  Magdalenai  had  been 
taken  by  the  royalists  from  Santa  Marta ;  this  faci- 
litated the  operations  of  the  Spanish  general,  who, 
with  little  loss,  reached  that  place  in  March  1816. 
The  congress  of  New  Granada  collected  all  their 
forces  to  oppose  the  regular  troops,  who,  elated 
with  success  in  their  first  operation,  defeated  a  more 
numerous  army,  which  fought  with  desperation  at 
Cachiri.  After  this  defeat,  it  rallied  and  fought  an- 
other battle,  with  rather  more  success,  at  Remedies, 
but  it  was  unable  to  withstand  regular  troops,  and 
at  length  dispersed,  when  Morillo  finished  the  war 
by  the  capture  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  which  he 
entered  in  June  1816.  The  congress  had  dispersed, 
some  of  the  members  were  taken,  several  of  them 
executed,  with  but  little  formality  of  trial,  and  some 
escaped  to  the  English  islands  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Though  the  Spaniards  caused  several 
executions  of  the  leading  political  men  in  Santa. F6, 
there  was  none  of  that  indiscriminate  slaughter  and 
general  pillage  which  the  city  had  experienced  when 
captured  before  by  Bolivar.  Tranquillity  had  been 
restored  so  far,  that  neither  juntas  nor  armies  ex- 
isted ;  but  bands  of  robbers  ravaged  the  country,  too 
powerful  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  regular  magi- 
stracy, though  too  weak  to  make  opposition  to  the 
regular  forces.  Morillo,  on  his  way  to  Cartha- 
gena, had  captured  the  Island  of  Margarita,  which 
IS  a  strong  post,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  easy  to  be  defended.  After  he  left 
that  place,  the  inhabitants,  under  Arismendi,  threw 
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to  fights  and  the  i^alists,  joined  by  the  indepoidents^ 
who  eagerly  flocked  to  support  the  cause  which  was 
represented  as  favoured  by  Heaven^  soon  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  which,  by  August 
1812,  was  reduced  to  submission.  The  cruelties 
exercised  by  the  royalists,  under  the  plea  of  re- 
taliation, were  excessive";  and  the  versatile  popu- 
lace of  the  large  towns,  after  a  year  of  quiet  en- 
durance, discovered  dispositions  to  renew  the  revolt. 
The  first  ebullition  of  popular  fiiry  was  displayed  at 
Cumana,  the  second  city  in  Venezuela.  An  insur- 
rection burst  forth,  which  drew  towards  it  Monte- 
verde  with  his  troops.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and 
retired  to  bring  up  reinforcements.  He  made  a 
second  attempt,  but  with  a  worse  result.  He  was 
not  only  repulsed,  but  subsequently  defeated,  and 
thus,  in  the  begining  of  1813,  the  royalists  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  eastern  division  of  the  country. 

Whilst  this  operation  was  proceeding  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cumanay  a  most  formidable  enemy  to  Spain 
made  his  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  war.  Don 
Simon  Bolivar,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  was  deputed, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  to  apply  to 
the  British  government  for  assistance ;  he  returned 
from  his  mission  whilst  Miranda  ruled  in  Venezuela, 
and,  from  disgust  at  that  officer,  had  been  a  specta- 
tor rather  than  an  actor  in  the  commotions  of  his 
country.  After  the  earthquake,  he  was  appointed 
commandant  of  Puerto  Cavallo,  and  upon  the  sur- 
render of  that  fortress  to  the  royalists,  he  apparent- 
ly submitted  to  Monteverde.  He  repaired  to  Cura- 
90a,  where  he  formed  a  connection  with  Brion,  a 
native  of  that  island,  which  has  since  led  to  an  im- 
portant alliance,  and  procured  him  maritime  co- 
operation. Bolivar  passed  to  Carthagena,  and  was 
employed  by  the  republicans  of  that  city  in  their 
operations  agaipst  Santa  Mafta  and  the  other  royal*  . 
ist  provinces.  Whilst  the  Congress  of  New  Grana- 
da was  sitting  at  Tunja,  Bolivar  applied  to  them  for 
some  troops  to  assist  m  rescuing  Venezuela  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  They  committed  six  hun- 
dred men  to  his  command,  and  with  them  he  began 
his  operations  from  the  westward,  at  the  time  the 
revolt  broke  out  at  Cumana.  The  conduct  of  both 
parties  had  been  sanguinary  beyond  the  ordinary  li- 
mits of  modern  warfare ;  but,  from  this  period,  it  ex- 
hibited a  ferocity  unexampled  in  recent  periods.  No 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side  in  battle,  and  the 
prisoners  taken  in  small  parties  or  in  towns  were  uni- 
formly put  to  death.  Bolivar  advanced  with  his  bat- 
talion from  Tunja,  and  having  surprised  a  detach- 
ment of  the  royalists  at  Cucuta,  was  joined  by  large 
parties  of  migratory  horsemen  from  the  province  of 
Bariaas.  He  made  a  rapid  progress ;  the  Spaniards 
either  flying  before  him,  or  being  defeated  when 
their  Inferior  number  presented  any  resistance.  At 
length  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  who  had  been 
engaged  by  Monteverde  in  the  royalist  cause,  sud- 
denly abandoned  him  and  joined  the  invaders.  Boli- 
var continued  to  press  on,  every  place  in  his  pro- 
gress favouring  his  enterprise  till  he  reached  the 
capital.  When  near  the  city  of  Caraccas,  the  Spa- 
nish officer  who  commanded  there,  offiered  to  evacu- 
ate,.if  suffered  quiedy  to  repair  to  La  Guyra,  which 
port  was  held  by  the  royalists. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Venezuela  was  again  in  the 


hands  of  the  patriots  at  the  end  of  August  1815, 
except  the  two  ports  of  La  Guyra  and  Puerto  Ca* 
vallo,  the  latter  of  which  was  besieged,  but  resisted,, 
and  formed  a  rallying  point,  from  whence  Monte- 
verde made  furious  and  most  successful  sallies,  till 
the  besieging  army  was  compelled  to  retreat.     For 
some  time  after  this  siege  was  raised  the  warlike  ope- 
rations languished,  and  a  political  farce  was  acted  by 
Bolivar.   When  the  Congress  of  New  Granada  placed 
some  troops  under  the  command  of  that  chief,  it  was 
with  a  positive  injunction  to  place  th^  power  he 
might  acquire  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Assem- 
bly of  Caraccas.   He  called  an  assembly  all  nominat- 
ed by  himself;  and  when  convoked,  in  Jimuary  1814, 
one  of  his  partisans  addressed  the  members,  stating 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  supreme  power  in  th^ 
hands  of  Bolivar  as  long  as  hostilities  with  Spain 
should  continue.     None  durst,  or  at  least  none  did. 
object  to  this  proposal.     He  was  declared  sole  Dic- 
tator of  Venezuela,  until  the  ynton  could  be  effected 
with  New  Granada,  when  both  were  to  be  joined  in 
one  republican  government,  and  his  authority  was 
then  to  cease,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  to  bear 
the  title  o^Libertador  de  Venezuela.    He  was  scarce- 
ly installed  in  the  dictatorship,  when  a  more  for- 
midable attack  than  had  before  been  made  drove 
him  from  his  government    Some  royalist  natives  ar- 
ranged the  plan,  and  executed  it  with  but  feeble  if 
any  assistance  from  the  European  government.     Bo- 
ves.  Rosette,  and  Yanez,  three  men  of  colour,  gather- 
ed some  recruits  as  they  advanced  from  the  side  of 
the  Orinoco,  by  proclaiming  freedom  to  those  slaves 
who  would  join  the  royal  standard.    Puy  and  Palo- 
mo,  of  the  mixed  castes,  also  adopted  the  same  plan 
on  the  side  of  Barinas.      These  chiefs,  as   they 
advanced  towards  the  centre  of  the  country  from 
opposite  points,  increased  in  numbers,  and  carried 
devastation   wherever   they  came.     The   republi- 
cans were  unable  to  resist  them.    As  the  royalist 
banditti  gained  the  district  called  Los  Llanos  or  the 
plains,  which  is  covered  with  innumerable  horses,  they 
were  enabled  to  mount  their  men,  and  prevent  Bo- 
livar from  obtaining  horses  for  his  cavalry. 

By  an  opportune  movement  of  the  republicans  in 
Cumana,  and  a  victory  over  Cagigal,  the  Spanish 
general  who  had  succeeded  Monteverde,  Bolivar 
became  somewhat  less  embarrassed,  and  attempted 
some  ofiensive  operations.  With  little  judgment,  he 
divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  destined  for  dif- 
ferent attacks  on  the  royalists.  The  division  he  com- 
manded in  person  engaged  with  Boves,  and,  afler 
a  most  sanguinary  conflict  near  Cura,  was  completely 
routed.  The  second  division,  commanded  by  Na- 
rino,  was  opposed  to  the  regular  troops  under  Cagi- 

§al,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Cumana.  The  third 
ivision,  under  Urdaneta,  when  apprised  of  the  ill 
success  of  the  other  two,  retired  towards  Santa  F6 
with  the  few  men  that  had  not  deserted  during  his 
retreat.  Bolivar,  after  his  defeat  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  troops,  made  his  escape  to  Carthagena,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Tunja,  where  the  Congress 
of  New  Granada  held  their  sessions.  Afler  his  de- 
parture all  Venezuela  became  the  prey  of  the  con- 
querors, and  those  made  prisoners  were  executed 
widi  the  same  unrelenting  severity  as  Bolivar  had 
practised  on  those  that  feu  into  his  power. 
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War  with  ^  NDsa  the  word  Britain^  in  the  Encydopadia^ 
France  and  the  history  of  our  affair8>  as  well  as  of  the  rnore^  tn- 
hCTAllj^  teresting  events  on  the  Continent^  is  brought  down 
to  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  in  1803. 
We  now  resume  our  narrative  from  that  period, 
dividing  it  under  the  following  heads : 

War  with  France  and  her  allies,  until  the  general 
paciBcation  of  1 8 1 4. 

War  with  the  United  States,  from  1812  to  the 
beginning  of  1815. 

ileturn  and  second  overthrow  of  Bonaparte. 

Parliamentary  and  domestic  history  from  1803  to 
1820;  followed  by  a  short  notice  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland. 

l^^^fVar  vsiih  France  and  her  Allies Jrom  1803  to 
1814. 


Hanover. 


Boulogne 
Annament. 


On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  only  great  ope- 
ration was  the  invasion,  or  rather  occupancy,  of  Ha- 
nover. War  was  declared  by  us  on  the  18th  May, 
and  the  French  troops  had  advanced  from  Holland, 
and  entered  the  electoral  capital  by  the  5th  June. 
To  attempt  resistance  would  have  been  folly ;  but  in 
a  season  when  soldiers  were  so  much  wanted  in  £ng« 
land,  and  so  great  an  expence  was  incurred  in  train- 
ing them,  it  was  matter  of  regret  that  tlie  Hanove- 
rian troops,  in  number  about  15,000,  should  not 
have  been  marched  down  to  the  coast,  and  embark- 
ed in  a  body,  instead  of  being  disbanded  and  obliged 
to  pledge  themselves  not  to  serve  against  France  un- 
til exchanged. 

On  the  side  of  France  the  aspect  of  war  was  dis- 
played in  a  great  encampment  at  Boulogne,  and 
m  tlie  dispatch,  from  all  the  ports  along  the  coast, 
of  Hotillas  of  boats  to  join  the  armament  preparing 
in  that  central  rendezvous.  These  petty  convoys 
seemed  to  have  instructions  to  tempt  our  cruisers  to 
attack  them,  and  to  draw  them,  at  fit  4>ccasions,  un- 
der the  fire  of  land- batteries.  The  main  object  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  excite  alarm;  a  course,  which, 
however  politic  toward  some  countries,  was  certain- 
ly ill-judged  in  regard  to  one  where  the  executive 
power,  in  its  inability  to  coerce,  often  seeks  support 
in  the  apprehensions  of  the  public.  The  general 
impression  of  dread  facilitated  the  measures  of  de- 
fence, and  led  to  an  unparalleled  extent  of  the  Vo^ 
lunteer  Si/siem*  Never  did  a  country  exhibit  so 
many  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  under  arms  as 
England  and  Scotland  in  1803;  and  never  did  indi- 
viduals, in  these  stations,  make  more  personal  sacri- 
fices for  the  object  of  national  defence.  The  result 
was  effectual  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  situation  of 
the  individuals  permitted.    The  volunteers  made  as 


near  an  approach  to  regularity  of  discipline  as  was  W«r  with 
practicable  in  the  case  of  men  full  of  ardour,  and  Fmne  and 
submitting  for  a  season -to  the  restraint  of  military  ^ '^^^*"' 
service,  but  necessarily  devoid  of  experience  in  the 
field.  The  error  lay  in  carrying  volunteering  too 
far ;  for  the  system  ought  never  to  have  been  allow* 
ed  to  extend  to  a  length  that  absorbed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  time  and  money  of  men  whose 
lives  were  too  valuable  to  be  indiscriminately  ex- 
posed, and  whose  proper  aid  to  the  public  cause  was 
the  tribute  of  their  industry.  The  volunteer  system 
was  of  real  use  only  in  as  far  as  it  promoted  cor- 
diality in  the  common  cause,  and  by  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity  at  home,  enabled  govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  the  regulars  in  the  field. 

The  plan  of  collecting  flotillas  of  boats,  from  East 
to  West,  in  the  central  depot  of  Boulogne^  was  con- 
tinued by  Bonaparte,  during  two  years,  from  the 
middle  of  1803  to  that  of  1805.  A  great  parade 
was  made  of  the  number  of  troops  ready  to  embark, 
and  of  the  determination  to  encounter  all  hazards ; 
but  there  was  no  efficient  support  by  ships  of  war, 
until,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  the  sailing  of  squadrons 
for  the  West  Indies  took  place,  first  from  Rochefort, 
and  afterwards  from  Cadiz.  Thoset  it  was  calculat- 
ed^ might  excite  alarm  for  our  colonies,  and  induce 
government  to  send  thither  a  part  of  the  men  of  war 
hitherto  reserved  for  home  defence ;  after  which  the 
hazardous  attempt  of  a  descent  might  have  entered 
seriously  into  the  calculations  of  the  French  ruler. 
That  it  did  so  at  this  time  was  positively  affirmed  by 
him  in  conversations  held  in  1814  with  English  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Island  of  Elba ;  but  these  conversa* 
tions,  to  minutes  of  which  we  have  had  access,  were 
marked  by  Bonaparte's  usual  misrepresentations,  for 
he  attributed  the  non-execution  of  the  attempt  en« 
tirely  to  the  threatened  coalition  on  the  Continent, 
and  would  not  acknowledge  that  it  was  impracticable, 
-»a  matter  of  nautical  calculation,  when  our  Govern- 
ment kept  our  Channel  fleet  at  home,  instead  of 
sending  it,  as  he  had  anticipated,  to  the  West  Indies,  g 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  war  during  two  years,  Naval 
in  which  our  naval  superiority  led  to  an  easy  con-Opentkmi. 
quest  of  several  of  the  Dutch  and  French  West  India 
colonies.    St  Lucie  surrendered  on  22d  June  1803; 
Tobago,  on   1st  July;  Demerara  and  Berbice,  on 
23d  September;  Cape  Tuwn,  the  last  spot  in  the 
French  half  of  St  Domingo,  occupied  by  French 
troops,  was  made  to  capitulate  to  the  Blacks,  on  30th 
November.     Next  year  was  taken  the  small  Island  March  9, 
of  Gor6e  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  soon  after  the  ^^. 
important  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam.    On  the  other    *^   ' 
hand,  we  were  not  successful  in  our  attempts  on  the 
French  flotillas  on  their  own  shores.    One  of  these 
was  directed  against  a  convoy  on  the  coast  between— 18, 1814. 


*  See  the  references  from  the  word  Baitain,  Vol.  II.  p.  523,  and  from  the  article  England,  p.  108  of 
this  volume. 
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War  with   Flushing  and  Ostend ;  another,  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
^loTuiM.  ^^^^  di&pent  plan,  was  pointed  at  the  Boulogne  ar- 
,_^^-^_  mament,  which  it  was  proposed  to  blow  up  by  cata- 
Oct.  2, 1804.^^'"^''''^^  attempt  no  less  unsuited  to  op^n  and  ge* 
nerous  warfare  than  the  torpedoes  of  the  Americans. 
Fortune  was  more  favourable  to  us  in  encounters 
with  the  enemy  in  the  open  Ocean,  where,  in  the 
Feb.  15.       early  part  of  1804,  a  striking  proof  of  the  effects  of 
intrepidity  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen from  China,  which  beat  off,  or  at  least  de- 
terred from  action,  a  French  squadron  under  Admi- 
ral Linois,  consisting  of  a  ship  of  80  guns  and  three 
frigates. 
Spain-  .  The  war  hitherto  had  been  with  France  and  Hol- 

land only ;  but  a  new  power  was  now  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  our  antagonists.  Spain  had  been  allowed 
by  Bonaparte  to  avoid  participating  in  the  contest, 
on  condition  of  paying  a  large  annual  contribution  ; 
a  condition,  so  contrary,  as  was  alleged,  to  real  neu- 
trality, that,  for  some  time  past,  our  Government  had 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  expected  arrival  of  her  trea- 
sure ships  from  America.  A  small  squadron  of  four 
frigates,  sent  out  to  intercept  these  valuable  supplies, 
met,  on  5th  October  1804,  a  Spanish  squadron  of  a  si- 
milar number  proceeding  towards  Cadiz.  The  Span- 
ish commodore  refusing  to  surrender,  an  engagement 
ensued,  attended  with  the  capture  of  three  of  the  Span- 
ish frigates,  and  the  explosion  of  the  fourth  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  This  decisive  act,  approved  at  home 
by  the  advocates  of  vigorous  measures,  was  produc- 
tive of  the  worst  impressions  in  regard  to  our  na^ 
tional  honour  both  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and 
Dec  1804.  led,  soon  after,  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Bonaparte 
was  now  provided  with  additional  means  of  threaten- 
Expe^tion  ing  our  distant  possessions.  A  squadron  of  five  sail 
l^d?«  u["^  of  the  line  escaping  from  Rochefort,  landed  a  body 
180^  ^  ^^  nearly  4000  men  on  the  Island  of  Dominica,  and 
May  6.  burned  the  chief  town ;  the  Island  of  St  Kitt's  es- 
caped with  paying  a  contribution  and  the  loss  of 
some  merchantmen.  But  this  was  only  a  prelude  to 
tlie  arrival  of  a  much  more  formidable  fleet,  which, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  French 
and  Spanish,  reached  the  West  Indies  in  the  end  of 
May,  and  spread  alarm  throughout  the  Islands, — an 
alarm  not  dispelled  till  the  arrival  of  a  force  inferior 
by  one-third,  but  commanded  by  Lord  Nelson.  The 
hostile  fleet  soon  after  set  out  on  its  homeward 
voyage.  Intelligence  to  that  effect  was  opportunely 
received  by  Lord  Barham,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  fleet,  detached  to  cruise  on  their 
supposed  track,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
them  on  22d  July.  An  action  took  place ;  two  sail 
of  the  line  (Spanish)  were  captured ;  night  closed 
the  conflict,  and  though  it  might  have  been  renewed 
on  the  succeeding  days,  an  unfortunate  indecision  on 
the  part  of  our  admiral.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  allowed 
the  enemy  to  escape.  They  repaired  to  Ferrol,  whence 
they  soon  afler  sailed  with  augmented  force,  and 
reached  Cadiz.  To  watch  them  there,  or  to  engage 
them  on  their  coming  out,  was  an  object  of  the  highest 
moment,  and  it  was  to  Lord  Nelson  that  the  important 
trust  was  committed.  Joining  our  fleet  off  Cadiz,  he 
avoided  keeping  in  sight,  and  even  dispensed  with 
the  aid  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  which  he  sent  to  a  dis- 
tance along  the  coast ;  judging  that  the  enemy,  when 


apprised  of  their  absence,  would  be  induced  to  come  ^^r  with 
out.  Accordingly,  the  combined  fleet  left  Cadiz  on  ^J^j]^^ 
the  19th  October  to  the  number  of  S3  sail  of  the._^^^^. 
line  (18  French  and  15  Spanish),  commanded  by 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  and  early  on  the  Slst  came  in 
sight  of  the  British  fleet  consisting  of  27  sail  of  the 
line.  The  scene  of  conflict  was  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Battle  of 
nearly  half  way  between  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  The 'r'*^*l8"* 
enemy,  convinced  that  their  former  defeats  at  sea 
had  been  owing  to  the  want  of  concentration  and 
mutual  support,  now  formed  a  double  line,  so  that 
any  of  our  ships,  attempting  to  penetrate,  should  be 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  or  of  three  antagonistSi 
Nelson,  while  yet  distant,  perceived  their  arrange- 
ment, and  understood  its  object.  It  was  new,  but 
he  was  satisfied  that  no  concentration  in  the  open 
sea  could  prevent  our  vessels  from  coming  to  close 
action  with  their  opponents,  in  which  case  the  result 
could  not  long  be  doubtful.  He  made,  consequent- 
ly, no  alteration  in  his  previous  plan,  but  directed 
his  fleet  to  advance  to  the  attack  in  two  divisions, 
one  of  which,  under  Admiral  CoUingwood,  intersect- 
ed that  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  gave  it  a  near- 
ly equal  number  of  ships  to  encounter,  while  Nelson 
with  the  other  division,  acted  on  a  similar  plan 
Such  was  the  only  general  manoeuvre  in  this  great 
action ;  by  our  superior  seamanship,  and  our  ships 
keeping  near  each  other,  we  had,  in  some  cases,  a 
local  superiority,  biit  the  general  character  of  the 
fight  was  a  conflict  of  ship  to  ship,  and  its  decision^ 
in  our  favour,  was  owing  to  that  skill  in  working  the  ' 
guns,  to  that  dexterity  in  an  occasional  change  of 
position,  and  that  confidence  of  success  which  cha- 
racterizes a  naval  forte  in  high  discipline— advan- 
tages which  we  had  displayed  with  such  success 
against  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown,  and  the  French 
at  Aboukir,  and  in  which  we  met  with  no  equal 
opponents  till  we  encountered  the  Americans.  Our 
loss,  amounting  to  I6OO  men,  was  in  part  caused  by 
the  riflemen  in  the  enemy's  rigging,^-an  ungenerotis 
mode  of  warfare,  which  may  deprive  an  opposing 
force  of  officers,  but  can  have  little  effect  on  the  ge- 
neral  issue  of  a  conflict.  The  fighting  began  at 
noon,  became  general  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
lasted  from  two  to  three  hours ;  in  the  case  of  a  few 
ships  it  was  longer,  but  all  firing  was  over  by  half 
past  four  o'clock.  Nineteen  sail  of  the  line  struck  ; 
but  unfortiu)ately  gales  of  wind,  after  the  action, 
wrecked  part  of  our  prizes,  and  necessitated  the  de- 
struction of  others ;  four  sail,  however,  were  pre- 
served, and  four  more,  which  had  escaped,  were  met 
on  their  northward  course,  on  2d  November,  and 
captured  off  Cape  Ortegal  by  a  squadron  under  Sir 
Richard  Strachan. 

But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  course  of  Continenial 
public  events  was  very  different.   The  year  had  been  ^®^" "" 
ushered  in  by  a  letter  of  Bonaparte  to  our  Sovereign,       ' 
containing  pacific  professions  expressed  in  general 
terms.     An  answer  was  given,  not  by  the  King^  but, 
according  to  diplomatic  usage,  by  our  Minister  for    . 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  French  Minister  in  the  same 
station ;  expressing  a  similar  wish  for  peace ;  but 
adding,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  consult  our 
allies,  particularly  the  Emperor  of  Russia.    The 
French  ridiculed  the  assertion   of  our  being  on 
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confideDtial  terms  with  that  court;  but  Russia 
had,  in  fact,  begun  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of 
forming  against  France  a  coalition  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  basis  of  this  compact  was  a  treaty  sign* 
od  at  St  Petersburg  in  April.  Russia,  Austria,  Swe- 
den, Naples,  all  acceded  to  it,  and  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  the  co-operation  of  Prussia.  Bonaparte, 
apprized  of  this,  affected  to  be  absorbed  In  arrange- 
ments for  immediately  invading  England,  but  secret- 
ly prepared  to  march  his  troops  from  Boulogne  to 
the  Rhine.  After  throwing  on  the  Austrians  the 
odium  of  aggression,  by  allowmg  them  to  attack  Ba- 
varia before  he  acted,  he  proceeded  to  execute  a 
plan  singularly  adapted  to  the  overweening  confi- 
dence of  his  opponent,  General  Mack,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  traversed  Bavaria,  and  advanced  to  Ulm. 
By  makinff  forced  marches,  and  by  violating  part  of 
the  neutriu  territory  of  Prussia,  Bonaparte  reached 
first  the  flank,  and  soon  after  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  clung,  with  blind  pertinacity,  to  the  position  of 
Ulm.  The  result  to  the  Austrians  was  a  series  of 
checks  in  the  field,. and,  eventually,  the  surrender, 
by  capitulation,  of  more  than  30,000  men.  The  road 
to  Vienna  was  thus  opened  to  Bonaparte.  He  march- 
ed thither,  crossed  the  Danube,  proceeded  north- 
ward, and  at  Austerlitz,  on  2d  December,  displayed 
his  military  combinations  in  ail  their  lustre,  gaining, 
with  forces  not  superiory  a  victory,  which  compelled 
Austria  to  immediate  peace ;  and  thus,  by  one  blow, 
broke  up  the  coalition. 

Such  was  the  alternation  of  fortune  by  sea  and 
land,  that  the  next  year  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  fresh  successes  were  obtained  over  the  French 
navy.  A  division  of  the  Brest  squadron,  after  land- 
ing troops  in  the  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo,  were 
overtaken  by  a  superior  force,  and  three  sail  of  the 
line  captured,  and  two  burned.  Admiral  Linois,  re- 
turning from  India,  was  captured  in  the  Marengo  of 
SO^uns;  and,  at  a  subsequent  date>  of  a  squadron 
of  frigates  detached  from  Rochefort  for  the  West  In- 
dies, four  fell  into  our  hands. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  a  negotia- 
tion for  peace  was  for  some  months  carried  on  at 
Paris.  It  began  in  consequence  of  an  overture  from 
Talleyrand,  eagerly  embraced  by  Mr  Fox ;  and  Lord 
Yarmouth,  who  happened  to  be  under  detention  in 
France,  was  made  the  first  medium  of  communica  • 
tion  and  conference.  In  its  more  advanced  stage, 
the  negotiation  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Lauderdale ; 
and,  at  one  period  (in  September),  the  conciliatory 
tone  of  the  French  inspired  a  hope  of  peace ; — a  hope 
soon  disappointed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  offien 
of  Bonaparte  were  followed  by  the  demand  of  Si- 
cily ;  and  that,  while  professing  an  ardent  wish  for 
peace,  he  was  extending  his  usurpations  in  Germany, 
and  secretly  preparing  to  subvert  the  power  of 
Prussia. 

The  humiliation  of  Austria  left  Bonaparte  at  li- . 
berty  to  direct  his  manoeuvres,  both  diplomatic  and 
military,  against  her  northern  rival.  Afiecting  great 
indignation  at  the  friendly  disposition  shown  by  Prus- 
siaue  preceding  autumn  towards  the  coalition,  he 
demanded  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  her  territory  in 
the  south-west,  and,  in  return,  transferred  to  her 
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Hanover,  in  the  hope  of  kindling  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord between  her  and  England.  The  Prussians  ac- 
cordingly entered  Hanover;  the  local  government 
making  no  resistance,  and  our  Cabinet  taking  no  re« 
taliatory  measure,  except  the  detention  of  vessels 
bearing  the  Prussian  flag ;  a  measure  adopted  not  in 
the  spirit  of  hostility,  but  to  satisfy  popular  clamour 
in  England.  The  discussions  between  France  and 
Prussia  continued  during  the  summer  of  1806,  and^  - 
from  the  blind  confidence  of  one  party,  and  the  art 
of  the  other,  assumed  at  last  a  serious  aspect.  The 
battle  of  Jena  (see  the  article  France,  towards  the 
close)  deprived  Prussia  of  her  army,  her  capital,  her 
fortresses ;  and  her  court  was  fugitive  in  the  north  of 
Poland,  ere  there  had  been  time  to  send,  or  even  to 
concert  the  sending  of  succours  from  England.  The 
Grenville  ministry,  less  eager  than  their  predecessors 
to  embark  in  Continental  war,  confined  themselves 
to  sending  a  general  officer  (Lord  Hutchinson)  to  the 
Russian  head-quarters,  and  to  the  grant  of  a  limited 
subsidy.  For  some  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  firm  resistance  of  the  Russians,  particu- 
larly at  Eylau,  encouraged  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  Bonaparte ;  but  this  hope  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  battle  of  Friedland,  and  still  morebyjone  14, 
the  approximation  of  the  court  of  Russia  to  that  of  1807. 
France. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  excited  alarm,  less  from  its  July  i. 
specific  provisions,  than  from  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  co-operation  of  the  contracting  powers. 
Among  these,  some  persons  reckoned,  or  pretended  Ezpeditkn 
to  reckon,  the  equipping  against  us  of  the  Danish  to  Copen- 
navy,  a  force  of  sixteen  mH  of  the  line,  not  manned  or^Jg°^  ^^ 
ready  for  sea,  but  capable  of  being  fitted  out  without      '' 
a  great  sacrifice.   Tho  ministry  of  1807  founded  their 
claim  to  public  favour  on  a  system  of  vigour,  on  a 
course  altogether  opposite  to  the  cautious  calcula- 
tions of  their  predecessors.   No  sooner  were  they  ap- 
prized of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  than,  without  waiting 
for  its  effect  on  the  Danish  government,  they  deter- 
mined on  the  as  yet  unexampled  measure,  of  taking 
forcible  possession  of  a  neutral  fleet.     A  powerfid 
armament  of  dO,000'  troops,  and  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  prepared  ostensibly  against  Flushing  and 
Antwerp,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Sound, 
there  to  await  the  result  of  a  negotiation  at  Copen- 
hagen.   This  negotiation  was  entrusted  to  a  special 
envoy,  who  represented  the  danger  to  Denmark  firom 
France  and  Russia,  and  demanded  the  delivery  of 
the  Danish  fleet  to  England,  under  a  solemn  atipa« 
lation  of  its  being  restored  on  the  termination  of  our 
war  with  France.    The  Danes^  justly  offended  at  this 
proposal,  and  aware  that  their  agreeing  to  it  would  ex- 
pose them  to  the  loss  of  the  continental  part  of  their 
territory,  refused;  our  envoy  returned  on  board  our 
fleet;  our  army  was  landed,  and  Copenhagen  invested  August  16. 
by  sea  and  land,  while  a  part  of  our  fleet  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  Continent  and  the  island 
on  which  it  stands.    After  a  fortnight  passed  in  pre- 
parations, a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  city,  and  Sqit  2. 
continued  during  two  days  with  great  effect«     A  capi-  Sept.  & 
tulation  now  took  place ;  the  citadel,  dock-yards,  and 
batteries  were  put  into  our  hands,  and  no  time  was  lost 
in  fitting  the  Danish  men  of  war  for  sea.     All  stores, 
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Wat  with  timbeTi  and  other  articles  of  naval  equipment^  beloi^g- 
^°J?^  ing  to  government,  were  taken  out  of  the  arsenals^ 
embarked  and  conveyed  to  England. 

The  expedition  to  Copenhagen  excited  much  dis- 
cussion and  difference  of  Opinion  in  England^  *  par* 
ticularly  when  it  was  avoweii  that  ministers  had  no 
evidence  of  an  intention  in  Russia  to  coerce  Den- 
mark,  and  still  less  of  a  disposition  in  Denmark  to 
give  way  to  such  coercion.  The  only  tenable  ground 
was,  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  the  Danes  had 
given  no  provocation ;  that  their  conduct  had  been 
strictly  neutral ;  but  that  they  would  evidently  have 
been  unable  to  defend  ^themselves,  had  Russia  and 
France  united  against  them.  Still  it  was  extremely 
questionable,  whether  we,  to  ward  off  a  contingent 
annoyance,  should  commit  a  present  aggression.  The 
success  of  our  attempt,  considering  our  naval  supe- 
riority, the  insulated  position  of  Copenliagen,  and  its 
unprepared  state,  admitted  of  little  or  no  doubt.  But 
this  was  not  all.  There  remained  farther  and  more 
important  considerations ; — the  odium  that  would  be 
thus  excited  against  us  in  the  Danish  nation^  and 
that  closer  approximation  of  Russia  to  France,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  follow  so  open  an  affront  to  a 
power  professing  to  take  a  lead  in  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  the  Baltic. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  surrendered  to  an  arma- 
ment from  England  in  January  1806.  After  this. 
Sir  Home  Popham,  who  commanded  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition,  ventured  to  make,  without  the 
sanction^  or  even  knowledge  of  government,  an  at- 
tempt on  Buenos  Ayres.  Our  troops,  though  under 
SOOO  in  number,  efected  a  landing,  and  occupied 
the  town.  Intelligence  to  this  effect  having  reached 
England,  the  popular  notion,  that  Buenos  Ayres 
would  prove  a  great  market  for  our  manufactures, 
induced  government  to  take  measures  for  completing 
the  new  conquest.  And,  though  the  inhabitants  soon 
rose,  and  drove  out  the  feeble  detachment  under 
Sir  Home  Popham,  an  armament,  which  arrived  in 
January  1807,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  attacked  the  fortified  town  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo, and  carried  it  in  an  assault,  conducted  with  great 
skill  and  gallantry.  But  a  very  different  fate  awaited 
our  next  enterprise, — an  assault  on  Buenos  Ayres, 
planned  by  General  Whitelocke,  an  officer  wholly 
unfit  for  such  a  service.  Our  troops,  8000  in  num- 
ber, were  successful  in  some  parts;  but  failing  in 
others,  the  result  was  a  negotiation,  and  a  conven- 
tion that  we  should  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
country,  on  condition  of  our  prisoners  being  re- 
stored. 

But,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  against  an 
enemy  in  general  far  more  formidable,  our  arms  had 
been  attended  with  success.  Naples  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  coalition  of  1805,  with  a  view  to  assail 
the  French  on  the  side  of  Lombardy ;  but  an  Anglo- 
Russian  army,  landed  for  that  purpose,  had  been  pre- 
vented from  marching  northward  by  the  disastrous 
intelligence  from  Germany.  They  were  subsequent- 
ly re-embarked,  the  British  withdrawing  to  Sicily, 
and  Palermo  becoming  once  more  the  refuge  of  the 
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Neapolitan  court.  That  court,  eager  to  excite  in- 
surrection against  the  French  in  Calabria,  prevailed 
on  General  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  the  beginning  of  July 
1806,  to  lead  thither  a  detachment  of  our  troops. 
They  landed,  and  soon  after  received  intelligence, 
that  at  Maida,  distant  only  ten  miles  from  our  en^ 
campment,  was  a  French  corps,  already  nearly  equal 
to  our  own,  and  hourly  expecting  reinforcements. 
Our  troops  marched  to  attaclc  them  on  the  morning 
of  4th  July,  and  at  nine  o'clock  drew  near  to  their 
position,  which  had  a  river  in  front.  General  Rey* 
nier>  who  commanded  the  French,  having  received 
his  reinforcements  the  preceding  evening,  and  seeing 
that  our  small  army  was  unprovided  with  cavalry, 
made  his  men  march  out  of  their  camp,  and  advance 
to  charge  us  on  the  plain.  -  Our  force,  including  a 
regiment  landed  that  morning,  was  nearly  6000 ;  that 
of  the  enemy  above  7000.  The  French,  who  knew 
our  troops  only  by  report,  marched  towards  them 
with  confidence,  and  hardly  expected  them  to  stand 
the  charge.  Our  line  formed,  meed  the  enemy,  and 
advanced.  The  firing  commenced  at  the  distance  of 
about  100  yards;  but  it  had  not  long  continued, 
when  the  extreme  of  each  line,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent, suspended  it,  and  advanced  towards  the  other 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  advancing  division  on  each 
side  was  composed  of  choice  troops.  On  our  side, 
of  light  companies;  on  that  of  the  French,  of  grena- 
diers. They  crossed  bayonets,  and  were  about  to 
begin  a  conflict  hand  to  hand,  when  the  firm  aspect 
of  our  men  daunted  their  opponents.  The  French 
gave  way,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 
The  rest  of  the  enemy's  left  now  drew  back,  but  at 
first  in  good  order ;  for  they  stopped  occasionally, 
fired,  and  retreated  only  as  our  troops  drew  near ;  at  ' 
last  they  fell  into  great  confusion.  Their  right  flank 
being  in  like  manner  repelled  in  an  attack  on  our 
lefl,  the  field  of  battle  remained  entirely  in  our  pos- 
session. The  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
nearly  2000 ;  ours  only  between  SOO  and  400.  This 
brilliant  exploit  produced  the  evacuation  of  part  of 
Calabria  by  the  French,  but  had  no  other  result ;  our 
small  force  returning  soon  after  to  Sicily. 

Our  next  operation  in  the  Mediterranean  was  an  Th>eatened 
unsuccessful  menace  of  the  Turkish  capital.  That  ^^^^^  ^° 
court  refusing  to  enter  into  our  plans  of  hostility  to^j^*"*^" 
France,  our  ambassador  withdrew,  and  re-entered 
the  Straits*  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  a  sqjixadron  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  frigates  and 
bombs.  They  suffered  considerably  in  passing  the 
narrow  part  of  the  straits,  between  the  ancient  Ses- 
tos  and  Abydos,  now  called  the  castles  of  Romania 
and  Natolia.  Anchoring  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople,  our  Admiral,  Sir  J.  Duck- 
worth, threatened  to  bum  the  Seraglio  and  the 
city,  but  in  vain.  The  Turks  continued  adverse 
to  our  demands,  and  employed  the  interval  assidu- 
ously in  strengthening  the  formidable  batteries  of 
the  Dardanelles.  It  soon  became  indispensable  to 
withdraw,  and  to  repass  the  straits ;  but  this  was 
not  accomplished  without  a  loss  of  25  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  the  cannon  ai  the  castles  being  of 
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great  size,  and  discharging  granite  balls.  A  descent 
made  soon  after  in  Egypt  was  equally  unfortunate. 
A  detachment  of  troops  landing  at  Alexandria,  oc- 
cupied that  town,  but  suffered  a  severe  loss  at  Ro- 
setta,  and  eventually  withdrew,  on  the  Turks  con- 
senting to  give  up  the  prisoners  they  had  taken. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  with  the  Turks,  and 
our  operations  in  the  Levant  confined  to  the  capture 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  French.  Zante,  Ce- 
phalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo,  were  taken  by  a  small 
expedition  in  1809,  and  Santa  Maura  the  succeed- 
ing  year. 

On  the  side  of  Sicily,  our  commanders,  though 
pressed  by  the  court  of  Palermo,  refused  to  make 
descents  on  Calabria,  which  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  partial  insurrections,  followed,  on  the  return  of 
a  superior  force,  by  the  death  of  the  most  zealous  of 
our  partisans.  We  took,  however,  in  June  1809, 
the  small  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  near  the 
coast  of  Naples;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  re- 
pelled an  attempt  of  Murat  to  invade  Sicily.  A 
body  of  nearly  4000  Italians,  who  had  landed  on 
this  occasion,  were  driven  back  with  loss — a  failure 
which,  joined  to  our  decided  naval  superiority,  put 
an  end  to  all  attempts  of  the  kind. 

The  hostility  of  Russia  consequent  on  her  connec- 
tion with  France,  produced  a  menaced  invasion  of 
Sweden,  now  our  only  ally  in  the  north.  To  aid  in 
repelling  it,  Sir  John  Moore  was  sent  to  Gotten- 
burgh  with  a  body  of  10,000  men.  This  force  did 
not  land  ;  but  the  general,  repairing  to  Stockholm, 
entered  into  communications  with  the  king,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  prince  wholly  in-  ' 
capable  of  rational  conduct,  and  bent  on  projects 
which  would  necessarily  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the 
British  troops.  On  this  he  lost  no  time  in  returning 
to  Gottenburgh,  and  soon  afler  brought  back  the  ar- 
mament to  England,  to  be  employed  on  a  more  pro- 
mising service. 

The  influence  possessed  by  Bonaparte  over  Spain 
had  long  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  overawing 
Portugal,  and  of  obliging  that  country  to  dissolve 
her  alliance  with  England.  To  this  hope  the  humi- 
liation of  Germany,  and  his  new  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia, gave  double  strength  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1807,  the  most  peremptory  demands  were  made  on 
the  court  of  Lisbon.  To  part  of  these,  implying  the 
exclusion  of  British  merchantmen  from  the  harbours 
of  Portugal,  compliance  was  promised  ;  but  the  de- 
mand of  confiscating  English  property,  or  detaining 
the  English  resident  in  Portugal,  was  met  with  a  de- 
cided refusal.  A  French  army  now  marched  to- 
wards Lisbon,  and  threatened  openly  to  overthrow 
the  house  of  Braganza ;  but  the  latter,  after  some 
momentary  indications  of  indecision,  took  the  deter- 
mination of  abandoning  their  European  dominions, 
and  proceeding  to  Brazil.  This  spirited,  and  by 
many  unexpected  measure,  was  carried  into  efiect  in 
the  end  of  November,  and  Lisbon  was  forthwith  oc- 
cupied by  French  troops.  A  few  months  after  the 
transactions  at  Bayonne  occurred,  and  the  general 


declaration  of  hostility  by  the  Spaniards  to  Bona-  ^t'  vith 
parte.  Our  cabinet  now  determined  to  postpone  all  ^J^p*"** 
other  projects  to  that  of  a  vigorous  efibrt  on  Spain  *  j^-^> 
and  Portugal.  With  that  view,  an  armament  of^gQ^, 
10,000  men  collected  at  Cork,  and  said  to  be  iu- 
tended  for  Spanish  America,  sailed  in  July  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  offered  its  co-operation  to  the  Spani- 
ards in  Galicia.  They,  however,  thought  it  best  that 
we  should  confine  our  aid  to  Spain  to  arms  and 
money,  directing  our  military  force  against  the 
French  army  in  Portugal.  Accordingly,  our  troops, 
after  passing  an  intervd  at  Oporto,  were  landed  to 
the  southward,  in  Mondego  Bay,  where,  after  re- 
ceiving the  co-operation  of  a  farther  division  of 
British,  and  of  a  few  Portuguese,  they  proceed^ 
ed  on  their  southward  march  to  Lisbon.  The 
first  actions  took  place  with  French  detachments  August  \ru 
at  the  small  town  of  Obidos,  and  at  Roleia.  Nei- 
ther were  of  importance :  the  French,  inferior  in 
number,  retreated;  but  their  commander  at  Lis- 
bon was  Junot,  an  officer  trained  in  the  school 
of  revolutionary  enterprise,  and  disposed,  like  most 
of  his  brethren  at  that  time,  to  make  light  of 
British  land  forces.  He  determined  forthwith  on 
offensive  operations,  advanced  from  Lisbon,  and, 
reaching  the  British  army  on  21st  August,  at- 
tacked it  in  its  position  at  the  small  town  of 
Vimiera.  The  force  on  either  side*  was  about  Battle  of  vu 
14,000  men.  The  French  marched  to  the  onset  inn"«ra- 
columns,  with  their  wonted  confidence,  but  they  had 
to  encounter  an  enemy  equally  firm  as  Germans  of 
Russians,  and  far  superior  in  arms,  equipment,  and 
activity.  A  part  of  the  opposing  lines  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  not  only  crossed  bayonets,  but, 
what  very  rarely  happens,  maintained  that  despe- 
rate conflict  for  several  minutes,  when  the  French 
gave  way.  Equal  success  attended  our  efforts  in 
other  parts  of  the  line,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  3000  men,  and  13  pieces  of  cannon.  The  ob- 
ject now  ought  to  have  been  to  follow  up  our  suc- 
cess, before  the  French  should  recover  themselves, 
and  fortify  the  almost  impenetrable  mountains  on  the 
road  to  Lisbon.  In  vain  did  Sir  A.  Wellesleyf 
urge  this,  first  on  Sir  H.  Burrard,  who  had  now  taken 
the  command,  and  next  day  on  Sir  H.  Dalrymple, 
who  arrived  and  replaced  him.  Reinforcements 
were  daily  expected ;  and,  till  their  arrival,  neither 
of  these  officers  could  be  persuaded  to  incur  hazards 
for  the  attainment  of  an  advantage  which,  from  their 
unacquaintance  with  localities,  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  appreciate.  A  precious  interval  was  thus 
lost.  The  French  occupied  the  passes,  opened  their 
negotiation  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  and  obtained,  by 
the  treaty  called  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  a  free  re-  convention 
turn  to  France  on  board  of  British  shipping.  The  of  Cintra. 
ministry,  though  disappointed,  determined  to  defend 
this  Convention;  judging  it  indispensable,  partly  from 
the  communications  of  Sir  H.  Dalryraple,  more  from 
its  bearing  the  unqualified  signature  of  Sir  A.  Wel- 
lesley,  who  was,  even  then,  their  confidential  military 
adviser.     The  public,  however,  called  for  inquiry  *; 


*  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
f  See  the  Evidence  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 
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War  with  ministers  felt  the  necessity  of  acceding ;  the  three 
h'^AmS?  ifcoerals  were  ordered  home  from  Portugal ;  and« 

^  _^^^  after  a  long  investigation,  and  divided  opinions^  the 
chief  error  was  found  to  lie  in  the  loss  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  which  followed  the  battle  of  Vimiera. 

The  public  disappointment  at  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  soon  counterbalanced  by  gratifying  intel- 
ligence  from  the  Baltic  Bonaparte,  whose  plan  was 
to  subjugate  all  Europe,  by  making  one  nation  in- 
strumental in  overawing  another,  had  sent  the  Spa- 
nish regiments  in  his  service  into  Denmark ;  but  lie 
could  not  prevent  their  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
rising  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  vicinity  of 
a  British  fleet  happily  facilitated  their  evasion.  Ten 
thousand  Spaniards  were  thus  brought  off^  and  car- 
ried, with  their  arms,  stores,  and  artillery,  to  join  the 
standard  of  their  country. 

Sir  John  Meantime  the  command  of  our  troops  in  Portu* 

jy^**^*  gal  was  vested  in  Sir  John  Moore,  and  arrangements 
*"*****  were  made  for  moving  them  forward  into  Spain. 
From  the  badness  of  the  roads^  it  was  necessary  to 
advance  in  two  divisions,  one  marching  due  east, 
and  another  north-east,  while  a  farther  force^  arrived 
from  England  at  Corunna,  was  instructed  to  hold  a 
south-east  course.  Each  of  the  lateral  divisions  re- 
ceived, in  their  progress,  orders  to  adapt  the  direc- 
tion of  their  march  to  existing  circumstances ;  but 
the  result  was,  that  both  converged  towards  the  cen- 
tral division,  led  on  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  person. 

In  their  march,  our  officers  had  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  fallacious  and  exaggerated 
impressions  entertained  in  England  with  regard  to 
the  ardour  of  the  Spaniards.  They  saw  a  country 
wretchedly  cultivated  and  thinly  peopled ;  a  nation 
hostilely  disposed,  indeed,  to  the  French,  but  unac- 
customed to  exertion,  and  incapable  of  combination ; 
instead  of  recruits,  supplies  of  provisions,  or  offers 
of  voluntary  service,  all  was  inactivity  and  stagnation ; 
and,  amidst  the  general  poverty,  our  Commissariat 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions.  Another 
great  source  of  perplexity  was  the  want  of  informa- 
tion. The  natives,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military 
service,  were  too  ignorant  and  credulous  to  be  ca- 
pable of  detecting  exaggeration,  or  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  falsehood ;  and  our  officers  were  obliged 
to  judge  for  themselves  under  the  most  contradicto- 
ry rumours. 

Sir  John  Moore  reached  Salamanca  on  Idth  of 
November,  aware  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  de- 
feated at  Burgos,  and  soon  after  apprised  that  a 
French  corps  was  advancing  to  Valladolid,  within  60 
miles  of  his  front.  In  this  situation,  he  received 
from  Madrid  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to  send 
thither  his  army,  in  whole  or  in  part  He  knew  the 
ardour  of  his  country  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  di- 
i'ected  his  movemenu  in  the  plan  of  complying,  as 
far  as  should  be  at  all  advisable,  with  the  represen- 
tations pressed  on  him ;  but,  day  after  day,  the  intel- 
ligence became  more  discouraging.   At  last,  the  fall 

^^^*  ^*  of  Madrid,  ascertained  by  an  intercepted  letter  of 
General  Bertbier,  removed  every  doubt,  and  left  him 
no  other  plan  but  that  of  uniting  his  three  divisions, 
and  determiniog  on  a  retreat ;  but,  as  his  army  was 

Deci  90.  now  augmentM  to  25,000  men,  he  determhied  to 
strike,    if  possible,  a  blow  against  the  detached 
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French  army  under  Soult,  stationed  at  some  distance 
to  the  north-east.  With  this  view,  our  troops  ad- 
vanced from  the  small  town  of  Sahagun  towards  the 
eoemy,  and  a  partial  action,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  opposite  vanguards,  was  to  our  advantage ; 
but  intelligence  arriving  that  Bonaparte  was  direct- 
ing a  superior  force  on  our  rear,  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  make  a  prompt  and  uninterrupted  re- 
treat Bonaparte,  pressing  forward  with  his  van- 
guard, reached  our  rear  at  Benavente,  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  British  soldiers,  and  witnessed  a  cavalry  Dec.  29. 
action,  in  which  several  squadrons  of  his  guard  were 
very  roughly  handled,  and  their  commanding  officer, 
Lefevre  Desnouettes,  made  prisoner.  Meanwhile, 
Soult,  marching  by  a  different  road,  hoped  to  cross 
our  line  of  retreat  at  Astorga  ^  and  the  Spaniards 
having  abandoned  the  position  which  covered  the  ac- 
cess to  that  town,  it  required  both  prompt  and  skil- 
ful exertion  to  enable  our  army  to  occupy  it  before 
the  enemy.  Here,  pressed  as  we  were,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  a  great  part  of  our  camp  equipage. 
Our  army  was  a-head  of  the  enemy,  but  had  before 
it  a  long  and  difficult  march  over  the  mountains  of  Ga- 
licia.  The  weather  was  severe,  provisions  scanty,  the 
inhabitants  cold  and  unfriendly :  so  many  privations 
add  disappointments  relaxed  the  discipline  of  our  sol- 
diers, who  called  loudly  to  be  led  to  action,  as  the  close 
of  their  distress.  Retreat,  however,  was  unavoidable ; 
and,  in  this  state  of  suffering  and  insubordination,  the 
army  performed  a  march  of  more  than  200  miles,  our 
general  keeping  in  the  rear  to  check  the  French, 
who  followed  with  their  usual  audacity.  At  Lugo, 
about  60  miles  from  Corunna,  circumstances  seem- 
ed to  justify  our  awaiting  the  enemy,  and  fighting 
a  general  battle.  Our  soldiers  repaired  with  alac- 
rity to  their  ranks,  but  Soult  did  not  accept  the 
challenge,  and  our  retreat  was  continued.  It  closed 
on  the  12th  January,  having  been  attended  with  the 
capture  of  many  men,  from  disorder,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  horses,  from  want  of  forage,  but  with- 
out  losing  a  standard,  or  sustaining  a  single  check 
in  action.  On  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  the  sick 
and  artillery  were  embarked  on  board  our  men  of 
war ;  the  troops  remained  on  shore,  to  await  the  ene- 
my, and  to  cover  the  reproach  of  retreat  by  some 
shining  exploit.  This  led  to  the  battle  of  Corunna :  Jan.  16. 
on  that  day  our  position  was  good  on  the  lefl,  but 
very  much  otherwise  on  the  right ;  thither,  accord- 
inglyt  the  French  pointed  their  strongest  column, 
and  thither  Sir  John  Moore  repaired  in  person.  He 
directed  the  necessary  movements  first  to  obstruct, 
and  aflerwards  to  charge,  the  adjrancing  enemy. 
These  orders  were  gallantly  executed,  and  the  at- 
tack of  the  French  repelled ;  but  our  lamented  gene- 
ral received  a  wound  from  a  cannon  ball,  which  soon 
after  proved  mortal.  Subsequent  attacks,  first  on 
our  centre,  and  next  on  our  leA,  were  equally  foil- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  evening,  we  occupied  an  advanced 
position  along  our  whole  line.  Enough  having  now 
been  done  for  the  honour  of  our  arms,  the  embark- 
ation was  continued  on  the  17th,  and  completed  on 
the  18th,  after  which  the  whole  set  sail  for  England. 

Our  failure  in  this  campaign  was  far  from  dis-C«nf»ign 
couraging  our  government  from  new  efforts.     Aus-  °^  ^^^' 
tria  was  preparing  to  attack  the  allies  of  Bonaparte 
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War  with   in  Germany,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  repeatedly 
h^AJliof  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  action,  continued  «  destructive  war- 
fare in  the  shape  of  insulated  insurrections.     Sir 
Arthur  Weliesley  was  accordingly  sent  with  a  fresh 
army  to  Lisbon,  and  Oeneral  Beresford  with  a  com- 
mission to  discipline  the  Portuguese  forces.    They 
found  the  French  threatening  Lisbon  in  two  direc- 
tions ;  from  the  east,  with  a  powerful  force  under 
Victor }  from  the  north,  with  a  less  numerous  body 
under  Soult.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  advanced  against 
the  latter,  drew  near  his  rear  guard  on  the  banks  of 
the  Douro,  drove  it  over  that  river,  and  crossing  im- 
M»y  12.      mediately  after,  forced  Soult  to  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  Oporto.     Returning  to  the  southward,  our  com- 
mander obliged  the  force  under  Victor  to  draw  back ; 
and  having,  some  time  ai\er,  effected  a  junction  with  a 
Spanish  army,  took  the  bold  determination  of  moving 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Madrid.   The  French  now 
sent  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  Victor,  and  the  op- 
B^e  of      posing  forces  met  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,.a  town  to 
*"'^*'«-     the  north  of  the  Tagus,  near  the  small  river  Alberche. 
The  British  force  was  19,000 ;  that  of  the  Spaniards 
above  30,000;  the  French  army  amounted  to  47,000.^ 
Lord  Wellington  was  too  distrustful  of  the  discipline 
of  his  allies  to  venture  an  attack  on  the  French,  but 
he  saw  no  imprudence  in  trying,  as  at  Vimiera,  the 
chance  of  a  defensive  action.     Stationing  the  Spa- 
niards on  strong  ground  on  the  right,  he  occupied 
with  the  British  a  less  strong,  but  yet  favourable  po- 
sition,  on  the  led.    Against  the  army  thus  posted, 
the  French  advanced  in  the  afternoon  of  27th  July, 
driving  in  our  van,  and  attacking  an  eminence  on 
our  left.    This  eminence,  the  key  of  the  position, 
would  have  been  assailed  from  the  beginning,  by 
Bonaparte,  with  a  formidable  column,  but  the  rifle 
corps  and  single  battalion  sent  against  it  by  Victor 
were  soon  driven  back  by  our  troops.     A  second  at- 
tack, made  in  the  evening  by  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, was  at  first  successful,  but  it  was  soon  re* 
pelled  by  a  fresh  division, of  British.    The  jnain 
body  of  the  French,  surprised  at  this  failure,  waited 
impatiently  for  morning  to  renew  the  attack ;  they 
advanced,  marched  through  a  destructive  fire  to  the 
top  of  the  rising  ground,  approached  our  cannon, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  them,  when  our  line 
rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them 
down  with  great  loss.     Their  commanders  now  de- 
termined to  suspend  all  attacks  on  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  bring  a  mass  of  force  against  the  front  and 
flank  of  the  British.     A  general  attack  took  place 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  troops  directed 
against  the  height,  now  consisted  of  three  divisions 
of  infantry,  or  about  18,000  men.     Crossing  the  ra- 
vine in  their  front,  the  first  division  scaled  the  height 
amidst  volleys  of  grape-shot ;  but  its  general  fell,  a 
number  of  officers  shared  his  fate,  and  retreat  be- 
came unavoidable.     No  attempt  was  now  made  to 
carry  the  eminence  in  front ;  attacks  were  made  on 
its  left  and  right,  but  all  were  ineffectual.      Our 
greatest  loss  was  sustained  in  an  unsuccessful  attack 
by  our  cavalry  on  two  squares  of  French  infantry  in 


the  plain  4  the  2Sd  light  dragoons  were  here  almost  Ww  with 
annihilated.    The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  only  ^/^  ■^ 
1200;  that  of  the  British  above  5000;  that  of  the.~^^^ 
Frendi  (De  Rocca's  Memoirs)  nearly  10,000.  ^^*V^^ 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  success,  it  became  ne« 
cessary  for  the  allied  army  to  retire ;  the  French  di- 
visions, in  the  north-west  of  Spain,  having  united  and 
begun  to  march  in  a  direction  which  would  soon 
have  brought  them  on  our  rear.  Our  army  crossed  * 
the  Tagus,  and  held  a  south-west  course  till  reach- 
ing Badajos,  where  it  remained  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  in  a  position  which  covered  that  fortress, 
and  showed  the  Spaniards  that  we  had  not  abandon- 
ed their  cause,  however  dissatisfied  with  their  co- 
operation, and  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 
combining  offensive  operations  with  such  allies. 

While,  by  land,  the  fortune  of  war  was  thus  chec-xttaek  on 
quered,  at  sea  the  French  experienced  nothing  buttfie  Fiencfa 
disasters.  Eight  ships  of  the  line  m  Brest,  eluding  PIm*  m 
our  blockade,  sailed  southward  to  Basque  Roads  5*||||^ 
near  Rochefort,  where  they  were  joined  by  four  sail 
of  the  line  from  that  port.  Our  fleet  blockaded 
them  in  their  new  station,  and  preparations  having 
been  made  to  attempt  their  destruction  by  fire-shipS| 
Lord  Cochrane  sailed  in  with  these  dreadful  engines 
on  the  evening  of  the  11th  April  1809«  Our  sea- 
men broke  the  boom  in  front  of  the  French  linct  dis* 
regarded  the  fire  from  the  forts,  and,  afWr  bringing 
the  fire*ships  as  near  to  the  enemy  as  possible,  set 
fire  to  the  fusses  and  withdrew  in  their  boats.  The 
French,  surprised  and  alarmed,  cut  their  cables  and 
run  on  shore.  Four  sail  of  the  line  that  had  ac« 
companied  Lord  Cochrane  attacked  themy  and 
though  the  main  body  of  our  fleet  was  prevented  by 
the  wind  and  tide  from  coming  up,  the  result  of  our 
attack^  and  of  the  effect  of  Sie  fire-ships,  was  the 
loss  of  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate  burned 
or  destroyed.  At  a  later  period  of  Uie  year,  a  October  26. 
French  convoy  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven 
transports,  proceeding  from  Toulon  to  Barcelona^ 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  division  from  Lord 
Collingwood*s  fleet. 

Doubtful  as  was  the  aspect  of  the  great  contest  in  MoTemeDti 
Spain,  it  employed  a  large  portion  of  Bonaparte's  of  Austzuu 
militarv  establishment,  and  revived  the  hope  of  in- 
depenaence  in  Germany.  .  Prussia  was  too  recently 
humbled,  and  too  closely  connected  with  Russia,, 
at  that  time  the  ally  of  France,  to  take  up  arms ;  but 
Austria  was  unrestrained,  .and  thought  the  season 
favourable  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.    Her  troops 
took  the  field  in  April,  and  invaded  Bavaria,  under 
the  Archduke  Charles,  but  were  worsted  at  £ck- 
muhl,  and  Vienna  was  a  second  time  entered  by  May  13^ 
Bonaparte.     His  impatience  to  attack  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  led  to  his 
failure  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Aspern  ;  and  ne-  May  21, 22. 
cessitated  the  advance  of  almost  all  his  regular  troops 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  at  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 

Of  the  naval  stations  thus  exposed,  by  far  the^P^- 
most  important  was  Antwerp,  situated  on  a  part^^^^ 


*  See  MSmoires  sur  la  Guerre  des  Fratifais  en  Espagne, 
Legion  d'Honneur.     8vo.     1815. 
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Warwidi  of  the  Scheldt,  of  as  greet  depth,  and  as  acces- 
^^'*«j^  sible  to  ships  of  the  line  as  the  Thames  at  Wool- 
\S-^^^  ^>^*  P'^™  Antvf eq>  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
is  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  The  first  fortified 
town,  on  coming  in  from  the  sea,  is  Flushing,  the 
batteries  of  which^  though  formidable,  are  not  capa* 
bie  of  preventing  the  passage  of  ships  of  war  through 
a  strait  of  three  miles  in  width.  Our  armament, 
consisting  of  nearly  forty  sail  of  the  line  and  38,000 
military,  was  the  most  powerful  that  ever  left  our 
shores.  It  crossed  the  narrow  sea  with  a  fair  wind, 
and,  in  the  morning  of  .SOth  July,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tranquil  coast  of  Zealand  were  astonished  by  an 
^  miparalleled  display  of  men  of  war  and  transports. 
Our  troops  landed  and  OQCupied  forthwith  Wal- 
cheren  and  the  islands  to  the  north.  No  resistance 
was  offered  except  at  Flushing ;  and  our  commander, 
the  Eafl  of  Chatham,  showed  himself  wholly  inca- 
pable of  discriminating  the  causes  of  success  or  faU- 
ttre,  when  he  stopped  to  besiege  that  place ;  it  ought 
only  to  have  been  watched,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  troops  should  have  landed  in  Dutch  Flanders, 
on  the  south  of  the  Scheldt,  and  marched  straight 
to  Antwerp,  which,  even  with  artillery,  might  have 
been  reached  in  a  few  days.  The  French^  never 
doubting  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  and  conscious  of 
their  weakness,  had  moved  their  men  of  war  up  the 
river,  beyond  tiie  town,  previous  to  setting  them  on 
fire.  But  a  delay  of  a  fortnight  took  place  before 
Flushing,  and  time  was  thus  given  to  the  enemy  to 
strengthen  the  forts  on  the  river,  and  t6  collect  what* 
ever  rorce  the  country  afforded.  Still,  as  an  attack 
by  water  was  not  indispensable  to  success,  there  yet 
remained  a  chance ;  ten  days  more,  however,  were 
lost ;  the  relinquishment  of  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition  became  unavoidable,  and  the  only  farther 
measure  was  to  leave  a  body  of  15,000  men  in  the 
island  of  Walcheren.  There,  they  remained  during 
several  months,  suffering  greatly  from  an  unhealthy 
^^^  atmosphere,  and  doing  nothing  except  destroying, 
*'***"***"^  *•  on  their  departure,  the  dockyards  of  Flushing.  Ne- 
ver was  a  gallant  force  more  grossly  misdirected ; 
the  choice  of  our  general  was  as  unaccountable  as 
the  choice  of  Mack  in  1805 ;  and  the  historian,  were 
he.  to  reason  from  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, might  pronoimce  this  expedition  as  inglorious 
to  our  arms  as  the  battles  of  Poitiers  and  Agtncourt 
to  our  enemies  of  a  former  age. 

We  turn,  with  impatience,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  to  a  scene  more  honourable  to  our  iirms. 
Our  troops,Hinder  (Sir  A.  Wellesley)  Lord  Welling- 
ton, had  passed  the  wihter  in  the  ijiterior  of  Portugal, 
moving  northward  as  spring  advanced,  but  delaying 
active  operations :  offensive  war  was  unsuited  to  our 
situation,  and  the  French  awaited  reinforcements  from 
the  north.  Bonaparte's  determination  now  was  to 
make  Massena  penetrate  into  Portugal,  and  to  expel 
those  auxiliaries  who  were  the  main  spring  of  the 
obstinate  resistance  experienced  by  him  in  Spain. 
The  first  enterprise  of  the  French  army  was  the 
sie^e  of  the  frontier  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which  surrendered  on  10th  July.  The  next  object 
of  attack  was  the  Portuguese  fortress  of  Almeida, 
August  27.  which  was  invested  in  the  end  of  July,  and  taken  un- 
fortunately too  soon,  in  consequence  of  tlie  explo- 


sion of  the  magazine.    Soon  aftery  the  French  army,  ^^r  with 
now  a  formidable  body,  advanced  into   PortugaJ,  ^JJ'JJJi^ 
Lord  Wellington  retiring  b^ore  them,  but  deter-  _,-^-t^ 
mined  to  embrace  the  first  opportunitv  of  fightmgsept.  IG. 
on  favourable  ground.    This  occurred  when  occu- 
pying the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountain  of  Busaco, 
directiy  in  face  of  the  enemy.     The  French,  always 
impetuous,  and  not  yet  aware  of  the  firmness  of  our  Sept.  27* 
men,  marched  up  the  mountain  ;  one  division  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  they  were  immediate- 
ly attacked  by  a  corps  of  British  and  Portuguese, 
and  driven  from  the  ground.     In  other  parts  the 
same  result  took  place  before  the  French  reached 
the  top.     The  loss  on  our  side  was  1000  men ;  that 
of  the  enemy  between  2000  and  SOOO.    Massena 
desisted  from  farther  attacks,  but,  turning  the  flank 
of  our  position.  Lord  Wellington  necessarily  retreat- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Lisbon,  till  he  reached  the 
ground  where  be  bad  determined  to  defend  that  ca- 
pital. 

The  tract  of  country  to  the  north  of  Lisbon  is  not 
above  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  having  the  sea  on  the 
west  and  the  Tagus  on  the  east ;  the  ground  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous,  and  accessible  only  by  passes, 
which  were  occupied  by  our  troops  and  batteries. 
Massena  felt  all  the  strength  of  this  position,  and 
the  repuhe  at  Busaco  made  him  beware  of  a  second 
encounter  on  disadvantageous  ground.  It  was  now 
for  the  first  time  that  the  impetuout^  bands  of  bona- 
parte  stopped  short  in  their  career ;  the  armies  re- 
mained opposite  to  each  other  above  four  months, 
during  which  the  French  were  greatly  straitened 
for  provisions  and  forage»  being  obliged  to  get  con- 
voys of  biscuit  under  escort  from  France,  while  the 
command  of  the  sea  procured  abundance  to  the  Bri- 
tish. Still  Massena  persisted  in  keeping  his  posi- 
tion, hoping  to  combine  his  operations  with  the  army 
of  Soult,  advancing  from  the  south-east  of  Spain,-— 
an  army  which  was  but  too  fortunate,  having  attack* 
ed  and  taken  by  surprise  a  Spanish  camp  on  the  peb.  19, 
banks  of  the  Guadiaoa.  A  number  of  boats  had  1811. 
been  constructed  by  Massena  to  cross  the  Tagus 
and  co-operate  with  Soult,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  intelligence  arrived  that  a  convoy  of  biscuit 
long  expected  from  France  had  been  intercepted  by 
the  Guerillas.  There  was  now  an  end  to  all  offen- 
sive projects,  and  there  remained  only  the  alterna* 
tive  of  retreat ;  it  began  on  5th  March  ;  the  British  Retreat  of 
followed,  and  the  movements  of  either  army,  during  M*s^<^^* 
a  very  long  march,  afforded  an  admirable  exempli- 
fication of  the  rules  of  war.  Our  advance  was  so 
prompt,  that  the  French  were  oflen  obliged  to  move 
hastily  from  one  position  to  another ;  but  they  kept 
tlieir  best  troops  in  the  rear,  collected  in  solid  bo« 
dies,  and  affording  no  opening  to  our  vanguard. 
The  retreat  lasted  a  month,  and  closed  near  Al- 
meida on  the  frontier  of  Spain.  The  French,  how- 
ever,  were  soon  again  in  a  condition  to  act,  and  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  Almeida,  of  which  we  had  now  be- 
gun the  siege :  the  chief  fighting  took  place  on  3d 
and  5th  May,  near  a  village  c^led  Fuentes  d'Ho- 
nore,  but  all  their  efibrts  were  ineffectual,  and  Al- 
meida was  left  to  its  fate:  the  chief  part  of  the  gar* 
risen,  however,  found  means  to  escape  by  a  noctur- 
nal march. 
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Meanwhile  the  south,  or  rather  the  south-west  of 
Spain^  was  the  scene  of  very  active  operations.  A 
body  of  Spaniards  and  British,  inarching  northward 
from  Gibraltar^  approached  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  line  occupied  by  the  French  troops  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  General  Graham  com* 
manded  the  British,  and  on  5th  March,  at  noon^ 
was  driiwing  near  to  the  close  of  a  lon^*  march^  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  a  French 
force.  Knowing  the  height  of  Barrosa,  which  he 
had  just  left,  to  be  the  key  of  the  position,  he  im- 
mediately countermanded  his  corps,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  way,  when  he  found  himself  un- 
expectedly near  to  the  enemy,  whose  left  division 
was  seen  ascending  the  hill  of  Barrosa^  while  their 
right  stood  on  the  plain  within  cannon  shot.  To  re> 
treat  was  wholly  unadvisable ;  an  immediate  attack 
was  determined  on,  though  unsupported  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  inferior  to  the  enemy.  A  battery  opened 
against  the  right  division  of  the  French,  caused  them 
considerable  loss,  but  they  continued  to  advance,  until 
a  charge  with  the  bayonet  drove  them  back  with  great 
slaughter.  With  the  other  division  on  the  ascent 
of  the  hill,  there  took  place  a  similar  conflict  with  a 
similar  issue;  both  sides  fought  with  courage,  and 
both  sustained  a  heavy  loss ;  that  of  the  British  was 
above  1200;  that  of  the  enemy  nearly  double.  The 
action  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half:  our  success  was 
owing  partly  to  the  effect  of  our  guns,  but  more  to 
the  firmness  of  the  troops,  who  showed  themselves 
determined  rather  to  fall  than  yield. 

About  the  same  time,  but  at  a  distance  of  200 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cadiz,  the  important  fortress 
of  Badajos  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  This 
painful  intelligence  reached  Lord  Wellington  when 
following  up  the  retreat  of  Massena ;  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  detaching  a  body  of  troops  to  the  south 
of  Portugal  to  enable  Marshal  Beresford  to  advance 
and  form  the  siege  of  Badajos.  This  called  from 
the  south  the  army  of  Soult,  20,000  strong ;  on  their 
approach.  Marshal  Beresford  raised  the  siege  of  Ba- 
dajos, and  marched  to  meet  the  French  near  the  ri- 
ver Albuhera,  or  Albuera,  with  a  force  numerically 
superior,  but  among  which  there  was  only  8000  Bri- 
tish. Our  army  awaited  the  attack  in  a  position  as 
good  as  a  country,  in  general  level,  afforded ;  but 
our  general,  in  an  evil  hour,  entrusted  to  the  Spa- 
niards a  rising  ground  which  formed  the  key  of  that 
position.  The  French  columns  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing them  from  it,  and  were  about  to  rake  with  their 
field-pieces  all  the  allied  line.  A  British  division 
marching  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet, 
were  unfortunately  turned  by  a  body  of  lancers, 
who,  amidst  the  smoke  from  the  firing,  had  ap- 
proached unperceived.  Our  loss  was  very  great 
here,  and  there  remained  only  one  fresh  division, 
which  advancing  gallantly  to  the  charge,  and,  being 
supported  by  the  other  corps,  drove  the  French  with 
great  slaughter  from  the  field.  The  battle  lasted 
five  hours,  and  so  great  was  the  loss,  that  of  the 
British  force  engaged,  nearly  one  half  were  killed 
or  wounded;  the  French  had  fought  with  equal 
bravery,  and  their  loss  also  was  very  great.  Lord 
Wellington  reached  the  army  some  time  after,  and 
determined  to  renew  the  siege  of  Badajos ;  breaches 


were  made  in  the  walls,  and  two  attempts  at  assaOlt  War  vith 
were  hazarded  (6th  and  9th  June),  but  in  vain ;  th*  ?^**^.^^ 
advance  of  the  French  army  from  the  north,  in  con*-  .^^^^^ 
dert  with  that  of  the  south,  necessitated  the  raising 
of  the  siege.     Here  ended  the  active  operations  of 
the  year ;  our  army  remained  some  time  encamped 
in  the  central  part  of  Portugal,  after  which  Lord 
Wellington  marched  northward  and  threatened  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  but  retreated  before  a  superior  force  . 
collected  by  the  French. 

The  campaign  of  1812  commenced  very  early.  Campaign  of 
Lord  Wellington  investing  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  6tb  \^^^ 
January.  The  siege  was  pressed  with  activity,  and 
a  breach  being  made,  the  town  was  carried  by 
storm  on  19th  January,  though  with  a  great  loss, 
particularly  in  officers,  among  whom  was  General 
Mackinnon.  So  prompt  had  been  our  operations, 
that  the  French  army  approaching  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  would  not  at  first  believe  its  capturOb 
Soon  after,  Lord  Wellington  turned  his  forces  to 
the  south  and  invested  Badajos,  already  the  scene 
of  such  obstinate  contests.  Herci  also,  the  opera- 
tions were  pressed  with  great  rapidity,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  an  issue  before  the  arrival  of 
the  French  army  from  Cadiz.  On  the  night  of  6ch 
April,  Badajos  was  attacked  on  several  points  by  es- 
calade ;  but  we  were  repulsed  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept at  the  castle,  which  was  fortunately  carried, 
and,  commanding  all  the  works,  the  consequence 
was  the  surrender  of  the  town  next  day,  after  a 
siege  which,  short  as  it  had  been,  cost  us  very  near- 
ly 5000  men.  Secure  on  the  south,  Lord  Welling*- 
ton  now  marched  towards  the  north,  and  detached 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  make  a.  sudden  attack  on  the 
French  station  at  Almaraz,  where  the  bridge  over 
the  Tagus  served  as  the  chief  military  comrnuntca- 
tlon  between  the  northern  and  southern  army.  The 
expedition  was  successful,  the  entrenchments  being 
stormed  and  destroyed.  Lord  Wellington  now  May  19. 
marched  against  the  French  army  in  the  north, 
commanded  by  Marmont,  and  reached  Salamanca 
on  16th  June.  The  forts  in  that  town  being  taken 
after  some  sharp  fighting,  the  French  retreated  to 
the  Douro,  but  being  soon  reinforced,  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  obliged  our  army  to  retreat  in  turn. 
These  movements  continued  several  weeks.  Lord 
Wellington  being  obliged  to  yield  ground  to  his  op* 
ponent,  but  ready  to  attack  him  on  the  commission 
of  any  material  fault.  Such  an  opportunity  at  last 
occurred  on  22d  July,  near  Salamanca,  when  the 
French,  rendered  confident  by  our  continued  re- 
treat, extended  their  left,  and  presented  an  opening, 
which  was  instantly  seized  by  their  vigilant  adver- 
sary. Columns  were  sent  forward  against  the  ene-Baule  of  Sa- 
'  my's  left  and  centre ;  the  former  succeeded  com-  bmanca. 
pletely,  the  latter  met  with  much  opposition.  Great 
gallantry  was  shown,-  and  heavy  loss  sustained,  on 
both  sides;  at  last  the  French  centre  and  right 
were  both  driven  from  the  field.  The  darkness 
prevented  our  making  prisoners,  but  a  body  of 
cavalry  joining  in  the  night,  tlie  hostile  rear-guard 
was  attacked  next  morning,  and  obliged  to  surren- 
der. Our  loss  was  about  3000  British  and  2000 
Portuguese,  that  of  the  enemy  in  killed  aad  wound- 
ed was  at  least  equal,  and  we  took  between  6000 
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War  with   and  7000  prisoners.    The  British  force  in  the  field 
F"^ce  *nd  ^as  22,000. 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca 
were  the  pursuit  of  the  French  army ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  Madrid  on  12th  August  by  the  allies;  the 
abandonment  by  the  French  of  the  works  construct- 
August  25.  ed  with  vast  expence  against  Cadiz ;  the  evacuation 
of  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  all  the  south  of  Spain. 
But  as  this  loss  of  territory  was  not  attended  by  a 
loss  of  troops,  it  became  incumbent  on  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  prepare  against  a  vigorous  attack  from 
forces  that  were  rapidly  concentrating.  He  made 
repeated  attempts  to  take  the  castle  of  Burgos  and 
the  military  stores  collected  there,  but  this  fort,  de- 
fended by  a  strong  garrison  and  a  vigilant  com- 
mander (General  Dubreton),  baffled  all  our  efforts, 
and  proved  the  cause  of  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
lives.  Meantime,  the  approach  of  Soult  from  the 
south,  and  of  the  array  that  had  fought  at  Salamanca 
from  the  east,  obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  adopt  the 
alternative  of  retreat.  He  began  on  20th  October, 
and  proceeded  westward,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Douro,  taking  above  three  weeks  to  recross  the 
country  to  the  scene  of  his  victory  at  Salamanca. 
There,  united  with  General  Hill,  and  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men,  he  remained  on  ground  lately  so  pro- 
pitious ;  hoping  that  an  opportunity  might  offer  to 
attack  the  enemy,  though  now  increased,  by  the 
junction  of  their  two  armies,  to  the  number  of 
70,000.  But  Soult's  positions  were  found  too 
strong  for  attack,  and  the  interval  afforded  him 
by  Lord  Wellington  was  diligently  employed  in 
pushing  forward  detachments  to  cut  off  our  com- 
'  munications  with  Portugal.  Retreat  now  became 
indispensable ;  and  here,  amidst  hasty  marches, 
and  a  scarcity  of  five  days,  there  occurred  scenes 
of  insubordination  which  recalled  all  the  disorders 
of  our  march  to  Corunna,  and  drew  from  Lord 
Wellington  a  most  severe  censure  in  general  orders. 
Fortunately,  similar  privations  on  the  side  of  the 
French  prevented  them  from  making  many  prisoners, 
and,  on  20th  November,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
was  closed  this  eventful  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  1813  opened  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  by  an  attack  on  the  allied  army  under  Sir 
John  Murray,  stationed  not  far  from  Alicant ;  the 
ground  it  occupied  was  strong,  but  the  length  of 
the  position,  two  miles  and  a  half,  made  Suchet, 
who  commanded  the  French,  conceive  the  hope  of 
penetrating  it  at  one  or  other  point.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  foiled  with  a  loss  of  from  2000  to  3000. 
men  ;  the  only  check  of  importance  received  by  that 
commander  in  all  his  campaigns  in  Spain.  Soon 
after  this  success,  our  army  was  engaged  in  the 
bold  plan  of  proceeding  by  sea  to  Catalonia  and 
besieging  Tarragona.  The  wind  proved  favourable ; 
the  main  body  was  landed  near  Tarragona,  and  a 
detachment  succeeded,  by  great  exertion,  in  taking 
fort  St  Philip  on  the  mountain  called  the  Cojde  Ba- 
laguer,  which  blocked  the  nearest  road  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  French  from  the  south.  Suchet,  how- 
ever, lost  no  time  in  marching  northwards ;  and  our 
general.  Sir  John  Murray,  considered  his  force 
(which  was  chiefly  Spanish^  unable  to  withstand 
the  French ;  he  therefore  embarked  find  returned  to 
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Alicant,  a  measure  which  incurred  censure,  bat  ap-  W«r  with 
pears  fully  justified  by  circumstances,  and  still  more  ^|^^JJ|^ 
by  the  conduct  of  his  successors  in  the  command,      v^r^/'^^ 

Suchet,  though  successful  on  this  occasion,  soon 
found  himself  unable  to  retain  his  extensive  line  of 
occupation.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  brought  a  new 
enemy  on  his  rear,  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
first  from  Valencia,  and  subsequently  as  far  as  Bar- 
celona. Our  army  now  advanced  by  land,  and  re- 
sumed the  siege  of  Tarragona,  with  the  power  of  re- 
treating, not  as  before  by  sea,  but  on  the  country 
behind ;  an  alternative  to  which  a  second  advance 
by  Suchet  soon  compelled  our  new  commander. 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  French,  however, 
unable  to  occupy  an  extended  position,  blew  up  the 
works  of  Tarragona  and  retired.  Our  army  ad- 
vanced anew,  but  was  again  checked  and  obliged  to  S«pt.  12. 
draw  back,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  of  the  im- 
practicability of  opposing  an  active  enemy  with  a 
mixed  force,  of  which  the  Spaniards  formed  a  large 
proportion. 

We  now  turn  to  the  western  part  of  the  peninsu-  Operations 
la,  the  field  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  of  the  *"  ^^^  ^^^ 
far  larger  portion  of  our  force.  Lord  Wellington, 
averse  to  open  the  campaign  till  every  part  of  his 
troops  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  efficiency,  did 
not  move  from  quarters  till  afler  the  middle  of  May. 
He  knew  that  he  would  have  much  ground  to  tra- 
verse, retreat  being  evidently  the  policy  of  the 
French,  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  recall  of 
25,000  veterans,  who  had  been  feebly  replaced 
by  a  body  of  conscripts.  Lord  Wellington  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
force,  which  he  wielded  with  consummate  skill. 
The  strength  of  the  enemy  lay  in  the  line  of  the 
Douro,  which  they  expected  to  defend  with  ad« 
vantage,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  us  purchase 
dearly  its  acquisition ;  but  all  this  was  prevented 
by  Lord  Wellington  making  his  left  division  cross 
the  river  on  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  advance 
along  its  northern  bank ;  while  he  and  Sir  Row- 
land  Hill,  at  the  head  of  separate  corps,  march- 
ed,  ader  several  feints,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  so  as 
to  support  this  movement,  and  effect  a  junction  in 
an  advanced  position.  The  French,  threatened  with 
being  taken  in  the  rear,  evacuated  one  town  after 
another,  and,  even  at  Burgos,  declined,  to  fight  on 
ground  where  late  recollections  would  have  been  so 
animating;  they  continued  to  retreat,  increasing 
from  time  to  time  tlieir  numbers  by  the  garrisons  of 
the  evacuated  towns,  until,  at  last,  they  took  a  po- 
sition at  Vittoria,  a  town  in  Biscay,  near  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Spain. 

.  The  position  of  the  French  extended  from  north  Battle  of 
to  south,  and  was  of  great  length.  Their  left  rested  ^'''^^"a- 
on  heights  ;  part  of  their  centre  was  also  on  heightS) 
and  theJr  right  was  near  the  town  of  Vittoria.  The 
Zadora,  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  but  crossed 
by  several  bridges,  ran  nearly  parallel  to  their  front. 
Both  armies  were  numerous,  particularly  that  of  the 
allies.  It  was  the  first  time  that  nearly  40,000  Bri- 
tish had  fought  together  in  Spain.  Lord  Welling- 
ton acted  on  the  offensive  throughout,  and  began 
the  operations  by  taking  possession  of  the  heights 
near  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy.   This  was  easily 
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Wir  with  effected ;  but  their  importance  being  soon  perceived 
h^AliiM?  ^^  ^^  French,  an  attack  was  made  to  recover  them. 
V^  _^vAn  obstinate  contest  took  place,  but  the  British  on 
^~*-  the  heights  repelled  every  assault.  Under  cover  of 
these  heights  our  right  wing  advanced,  and  took  a 
village  (Sabijana)  in  front  of  the  enemy's  centre.  It 
was  in  vain  the  French  attempted  to  retake  this  vil- 
lage.  The  centre  of  the  allies  crossed  the  river 
near  it,  and  the  centre  of  the  French  withdrew  from 
their  position,  retreating  to  the  town  of  Vittoria. 
At  first  this  retreat  took  place  in  good  order,  but  an 
alarming  account  was  soon  received  from  the  French 
right.  That  part  of  their  position  had  been  defend- 
ed by  the  river  and  two  tetes  de  poni,  but  the  troops 
of  our  left  wing  had  taken,  first  the  heights  com* 
manding  these  forts,  and  soon  after  the  forts  them- 
selves, baffling  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  retake 
them.  The  great  road  leading  to  the  north  was  thus 
in  possession  of  the  allies  ;  hence  a  general  alarm 
and  confusion  throughout  the  French  army.  Their 
reserve  was  hastily  withdrawn  from  its  position,  and 
pressed,  with  the  whole  army,  along  the  only  re- 
maining road  to  the  eastward ;  abandoning  all  their 
artillery,  their  ammunition,  and  their  baggage.  The 
loss  of  the  battle  was  imputed  by  the  French  to 
Jourdan^  whom  Bonaparte,  in  a  luckless  hour,  had 
allowed  his  brother  to  substitute  to  Soult ;  and  who 
here,  as  at'Talavera,  was  too  late  in  discovering 
the  importance  of  commanding  positions.  The  loss 
in  men  was  not  particularly  severe ;  that  of  the  allies 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  under  4000,  and  that  of 
the  French  probably  not  much  greater.  The  temp- 
tation  afforded  by  the  plunder  of  the  baggage  pre* 
vented  our  troops  from  making  many  prisoners ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  enemy  was  shaken,  and  the  loss  of 
their  artillery  and  stores  obliged  them  to  retreat 
across  the  Pyrenees. 

The  next  operation  of  consequence  was  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian,  a  frontier  fortress  of  great  im- 
portance, which  the  French  made  tlie  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  relieve.  Their  army,  provicled  anew  with 
July  24.  ammunition  and  cannon,  advanced  under  command 
of  Soult,  and  drove  back^  after  some  sharp  actions, 
the  British  corps  posted  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyre- 
Battles  near  nees.  Our  troops  retreated  to  the  vicinity  of  Pam- 
Pamplona.  pi^na,  where,  on  the  27th,  and  still  more  on  the  28th, 
they  sustained  a  succession  of  impetuous  attacks 
from  the  enemy.  On  the  29th  Lord  Wellington  re- 
sumed the  offensive,  drove  the  French  from  their 
position,  strong  as  it  was,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
trace their  steps  through  the  Pyrenees.  Our  loss 
in  these  actions  was  about  6000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  still  greater,  ex- 
clusive of  4000  prisoners. 

At  San  Sebastian  we  had  been  repulsed  in  an  as« 
sault  on  2oth  July ;  the  siege  was  continued,  and  a  final 
assault  on  31st  August  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
place,  though  with  the  loss  of  2500  men.  The  far- 
ther operations  were  the  entrance  of  our  army  on 
the  French  territory  on  7th  October ;  the  capitula* 
tion  of  Pamplona  on  the  26th^  and  a  general  attack 
on  the  po»(ition  of  the  French  near  St  Jean  de  Luz 
on  10th  November,  aHer  which  they  retreated  across 
the  Nivelle.  But  this  mountainous  country  afforded 
a  number  of  posltionS|  and  our  next  task  was  to 


drive  the  enemy  from  behind  the  Nive,  a  large  river  War  with 
flowing  northward  from  the  Pyrenees.  This  was  ^"^fnf"^ 
partly  accomplished  on  9th  December ;  but  on  se- 1 
veral  succeeding  days  the  French,  commanded  by 
Soult,  made  impetuous  attacks  on  the  allied  army, 
all  anticipated  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  all  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  Still  the  rains  of  the  season,  and 
the  size  of  the  mountain  streams,  retarded  our  ope- 
rations. In  January  (1814)  our  ardiy  made  some 
farther  progress,  and,  on  25th  February^  attacked 
the  French  in  a  position  near  Othes,  behind  the  Gave 
de  Pau,  another  large  river  flowing  from  the  Pyre- 
nees. This  attack  was  successful ;  and  the  retreat 
of  the  French  was  followed  by  the  desertion  of  a 
number  of  their  new  levies.  Soult*s  army  now  drew 
back,  not  in  a  northerly  but  easterly  direction,  to 
join  detachments  from  the  army  of  Suchet  in  Cata- 
lonia. At  Tarbes,  on  20th  March,  the  fighting  was 
of  short  duration,  but  a  sanguinary  battle  took  place 
at  Toulouse,  on  10th  April ;— a  battle  attended  with  Battle  of 
a  loss  to  the  allies  of  nearly  5000  men,  which,  as*^****"**^ 
well  as  a  great  sacrifice  of  lives  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  might  have  been  prevented,  had  earlier  inteU 
ligence  arrived  of  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  change  of  government  at  Paris. 

The  causes  of  this  great  change  have  been  already 
explained  in  the  concluding  Section  of  our  article 
France.  They  are  but  part^  to  be  found  in  the  ope- 
rations described  above ;  for  though  the  Spanish  war 
had  proved  extremely  injurious  both  to  the  finances 
and  military  establishment  of  Bonaparte,  his  power 
was  so  great,  that  nothing  could  have  shaken  it  but  a 
vast  and  sudden  catastrophe.  From  the  moment  that 
he  lost  his  armies  in  Russia,  there  existed  substantial 
grounds  for  hope ;  and  aAer  the  accession  of  Aus-  Augim 
tria  to  the  coalition,  there  was  little  reason  to  doubt  '^^^ 
his  overthrow.  ^  The  resources  of  France  continued 
indeed  unreservedly  at  his  disposal;  and  the  dread  of 
a  counter-revolution  gave  him  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  a  nation  long  disgusted  with  his  domi- 
neering spirit  and  never-ending  wars ;  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  military  means  was  irresistible ;  in 
vain  did  he  struggle  against  it  in  Saxony  in  1S13, 
and  in  Champagrie  in  1814.  His  partial  successes 
served  only  to  excite  a  temporary  illusion ;  and  the 
occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies  proved,  like  its 
possession  by  successive  parties  in  the  Revolution, 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  France. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when,  after  aGcncnl  Pa. 
contest  which,  as  far  as  regards  England  and  France, ^fjf^?^ 
may  be  termed  a  war  of  twenty  years,  Europe  wasg^^^^^^ 
restored  to  a  condition  which  promises  long  conti-  d  Europe, 
nued  peace.     The  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  were  as  follows  : 

France  was  circumscribed  within  her  former  terri- 
tory, with  the  addition  of  part  of  Savoy,  which,  how- 
ever, was  relinquished  in  1815  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Austria  recovered  Lombardy,  and  added  to  it  Ve- 
nice with  its  adjacent  territory ;  possessing  thus  a  po- 
pulation (29  millions)  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal,  to 
that  of  France,  and  considerably  greater  than  she 
had  had  in  1792- 

Germany  was  declared  a  great  federal  body  as  be- 
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War  wiA  fore  the  French  Revolution ;  with  the  distinction  that 
Pmnoe  and  ^  number  of  petty  districts  and  principalities  were 
her  Alto. -p^yp^y,^^  ^^  ^  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  Bavaria,  Wir- 

^  teinberg,  Hesse  Casseli  Hesse  DarmsUdt;  and  with 
the  fartner  distinction,  that  there  is  now  no  imperial 
heady  but  an  understood  division  of  influence  be* 
tween  the  two  great  powens ;  Austria  being  the  pro- 
tectrix  of  the  south,  Prussia  of  the  north.  These  are 
progressive  advances  towards  consolid^ition,  and  to 
them  are  to  be  added  the  formation  of  a  Diet,  still 
devoid  of  unity  and  slow  in  dehberation,  but  not  al- 
together so  tardy  or  disunited  as  its  predecessors  at 
Ratisbon. 

Russia  has,  during  the  present  age,  suffered  no 
reduction  of  her  territory,  but  has  proceeded  in  a 
regular  course  of  acquisition.  Her  power,  though 
less  colossal  than  is  vulgarly  supposed,  has  received 
a  substantial  addition  by  the  acquisition  of  Finland 
and  of  the  chief  part  of  Poland.  Two-thirds  of 
what  once  was  Prussian  Poland,  and  a  part  of  Ga- 
licia,  were  formed  in  1815  into  a  k^gdom,  the 
crown  of  which  is  worn  by  the  Czar. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  exhibited  a  striking 
example  of  the  mutabilihr  of  political  greatness. 
Raised  by  the  talents  of  Frederick  II.  to  a  rank  a- 
bove  her  real  strength,  but  making,  after  his  death, 
successive  additions  to  her  territory  by  the  dread  of 
her  arms,  and  by  diolomatic  combinations,  she  saw 
the  whole  overturned  by  Bonaparte  in  one  fatal  cam* 
paign.  From  1807  to  1813  her  dominions  continued 
circumscribed,  and  her  population  hardly  exceeded 
six  millions.  But  the  arrangements  of  1814  restored 
to  her  a  third  of  Russian  Poland,  and  a  valuable 
tract  of  country  on  the  Lower  Rhine;  and  her  po« 
pulation  is  now,  as  in  1806,  above  ten  millions. 

Of  her  cobnial  conquests  from  France,  England 
retained  Tobago,  St  Lucie,  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  peace  confirmed  also  our  possef sion  of  Malta 
and  the  Cape.  Of  the  other  Dutch  settlements,  Su* 
rinam  and  Java  were  restored ;  but  Demerara,  Ber- 
bice,  and  Essequebo,  containing  a  number  of  British 
settlers,  were  retained ;  the  merchants  of  Holland, 
however,  enjoying  certain  privileges  of  trade  with 
these  colonies.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  ef- 
fected an  important  and  lone  desired  measure,  the 
union  of  the  seven  Dutch  and  ten  Belgic  provinces 
into  one  kingdom.  The  latter,  in  their  detached 
state,  presented  too  tempting  an  object  for  France, 
and  would  have  proved  Uie  cause  of  repeated  wars, 
in  which  England,  from  her  interest  in  the  independ- 
ence of  Holland,  and  her  dread  pf  invasion,  could 
hardly  fail  to  participate. 

The  losses  of  Denmark  rank  among  the  most 
punful  consequences  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. To  strip  that  pacific  and  inoffensive  king, 
dom,  first  of  its  navy  and  next  of  a  kindred  country, 
governed  by  the  same  sovereign  during  400  years, 
were  acts  that  called  for  the  regret  and  condemnation 
of  every  unprejudiced  observer.  The  transfer  of 
Norway  was  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  we  add 
with  regret,  that  our  navy  was  ordered  to  take  part 
against  them  by  blockading  their  ports.  At  last  all 
October  20,  was  terminated  by  a  convention  pronouncing  the 
1814.  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  under  the  same  so- 
vereign, the  latter  retaining  her  separate  constitu- 
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tion.  Pomerania  was  transferred  from  Sweden  to  War  with^ 
Prussia,  and  Denmark  received  a  small  territory  to  ^^^i|^ 
the  south  of  Holstein»  v 

Sweden  had  enjoyed  during  many  years  the  ad- 
vantage of  neutrality,  and,  like  Denmark,  increased 
gradually  her  shipping  and  trade.  Deviating  from 
Uiis  in  1805,  and  becoming  a  party  to  the  coalition 
against  France,  she  was  saved  from  hostilities  by 
the  rapid  overthrow  of  Austria ;  and  Pomerania  was 
not  attacked  until  1807>  when  Gustavus  IV.  chose 
to  refuse  peace  at  the  time  when  he  had  not  the  sup- 
port of  a  single  continental  ally.  This  and  other 
acts  of  madness  led  to  his  deposition  in  1809;  ^n^ 
the  year  after  Europe  saw  with  surprise  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bernadotte  as  the  efficient  head  of  the  Swe^ 
dish  government.  This  choice,  attributed  at  first  to 
the  interference  of  Bonaparte,  was  due  {Memoirs  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  Vol.  III.  Chap,  iv.)  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  Bernadotte  himself.  The  acquisition 
of  Norway,  and  the  introduction  into  Sweden  of  va- 
rious improvements  by  an  active  minded  foreigner, 
are  advantages  of  magnitude,  and  calculated  to  form 
some  counterpoise  to  the  loss  of  Finland,  and  the  in- 
creased danger  from  Russia. 

Spain  and  Portugal  preserved  their  territory  un- 
altered; both  had  received  rude  shocks  from  the  in- 
vader, but  in  both  the  reign  of  superstition  and  in- 
dolence seemed  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  bid  defiance  to- 
political  change,  whether  introduced  by  mild  or  harsh 
means.  The  events  of  1820»  however,  have  shown, 
that  in  Spain  there  exists  that  sense  of  the  abusive 
nature  of  their  institutions,  and  that  desire  of  reform 
which  m  Francei  produced  the  Revolution;  while  in 
Portugal,  results,  eventually  favourable,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  continued  absence  of  a  bigoted 
court. 

Switaerland,.  without  being  made  a  province  of 
France,  had  been  obliged  |o  furnish  a  military  con- 
tingent in  the  wars  of  Bonaparte.  The  arrangements 
of  1814  maintained  her  as  a  federal  state,  but  with 
19  cantons  instead  of  13;  an  increase  derived,  not 
from  extended  territory,  but  from  the  independent 
form  acquired  by  certain  districts  (such  as  tlie  Pays 
de  Vaud)  incorporated  formerly  with  the  original 
cantons. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  restored  to  Piedmont, 
and  his  other  continental  possessions,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Genoa. 

Italy  was  the  country  of  all  Europe  the  most  like- 
ly to  profit  by  the  occupancy  of  the  French.  The 
substitution  of  an  efficient  government  for  the  feeble 
administration  of  Naples  and  Rome ;  the  diminution 
of  superstition,  the  increase  of  industry,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  robbery  on  the  high  ways,  the  new  modelhng 
of  the  military  establishment,  were  all  objects  of  the 
highest  importance.  To  these  was  added  a  hope  of 
blending  all  the  states  of  the  Peninsula  mto  a  com- 
mon union,-*a  union  most  ardently  desired  by  the 
Italian  nation,  and  calculated,  above  all  thin^,  to 
preserve  their  country  from  war  and  the  intrusion  of 
foreigners.  The  selfish  policy  of  Bonaparte,  whose 
object  was  merely  to  extract  from  every  country  the 
utmost  possible  supply  of  revenue  and  recruits,  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  this  grand  measure,  until  the 
reassumed  sway  of  foreigners,  In  particular  of  the 
Sz 
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War  wHh  Aufltriws,  Fenced  it  to  an  indefinite  distance,  and 

the  United  reinstated  the  territorial  divisions  of  Italy  on  the 
?^JI^^  footing  of  179«,  with  the  exception  of  the  republics 
of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

The  royal  family  of  Naples  remained  in  Sicily 
during  1814,  but  Murat  was  not  recognised  by  the 
Bourbonsi  and  dreaded,  with  reason,  that  the  allies 
would  deem  their  task  incomplete,  if  they  did  not 
restore  the  crown  of  Naples  to  the  ancient  famUy. 
He  armed  in  self*defence,  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear 

M»r.  1815.  of  Bonaparte's  entrance  into  Lyons^  than  he  advan- 
ced against  Lombardy,  and  called  on  all  Italians  to 
unite  in  the  assertion  of  their  national  independence. 
But  his  troops  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  Aus- 
trians ;  after  some  partial  successes  they  were  ob« 
liged  to  retreat ;  and  finding,  in  some  sharp  actions 
on  their  own  territory,  the  continued  superiority  of 
their  opponents,  the  eventual  result  was  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  the  surrender  of 
their  capital  on  22d  May.  The  royal  family  now 
returned  from  Palermo  to  Naples,  and  resumed  their 
sovereignty.  Murat  escaped  to  Toulon ;  but,  afler 
the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  proceeded  to 
Corsica^  and  conceived  the  wild  project  of  landing 
in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  at  the  head  of  a  feeble 
detachment,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined,  like  Bona- 
parte, on  returning  from  Elba,  by  thousands  of  his 

October  a  ancient  followers.  He  disembarked  in  Calabria,  but 
was  forthwith  attacked  by  the  inhabitants,  taken  and 
shot  by  order  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  thus  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  crown. 

Turkey  was  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  18  lit  but 
remained  on  the  footing  on  which  the  treaty  of  181S 
with  Russia  had  plac^  her.  Stationary  m  an  age 
of  change,  and  inflexible  in  her  adherence  to  tradi- 
tionary usages,  she  saw  the  French  Revolution  pass 
without  hurt;  or  rather  was  indebted  to  it  for  a 
relaxation  in  the  shockf  to  which  the  European 
part  of  her  empve  is  exposed  from  Austria  and 
Russia.  The  peace  of  1790  had  been  preserved  un* 
interrupted  by  Austria;  that  of  1791  was  infringed 
by  Russia  by  only  one  war,  viz.  from  1807  to  1812. 
The  temporary  occupancy  of  Egypt  by  the  French, 
and  the  more  permanent  establishment  of  England 
in  the  Ionian  Islands^  have  had  no  effect  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Ih'—War  Ufiih  the  United  States  of  America. 

Origin  of         ^^c  ^®  °o^  obliged  to  record  military  operations 

•ur  OiflTer-  conducted  in  a  very  different  quarter,  and  mvolving 

ences  witli    considerations  very  distinct  from  those  which  ani* 

America,     mated  the  contest  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    The 

United   States  of  America  continued  on  friendly 

terms  with  us  during  several  years  after  the  begin* 

ning  of  the  war  of  1803.    There  existed  discussions, 

and  of  rather  a  serious  nature,  between  the  two  conn* 

tries,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  our 

naval  officers  of  impressing  American  seamen  on  sus* 

picion,  pr  pretended  suspicion,  of  their  being  British 

subjects ;  but  tliese  contests  were  happily  confined  to 

diplomatists.   Meantime,  the  navigation  of  the  Ame* 

ricans  was  In  a  course  of  rapid  extension  ;  for  their 

neutral  flag  enabled  them  to  act  as  carriers  to  the  con- 


tinental belligerents,  and,  in  particfdar,  to  convey  to  w«r  wiik 
Europe  the  produce  of  the  French  and  Spanish  West  the  Uniirf 
Indies.  The  depression  of  our  West  India  trade  iny  '*'^^ 
1805,  though  the  unavoidable  result  of  too  great  a^^^ 
growth  of  produce  foresvstem  of  monopoly,  was 
attributed  to  the  successful  rivalsbip  of  the  Aiiieri- 
cans  in  the  continental  markets.  Mr  Pitt  was  aa- 
sailed  by  our  ship-owners,  and  prevailed  on  to  take 
measures  which  oUiged  the  Aoscricans  to  forbear 
the  direct  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  give 
such  cargoes  a  neutral  diaracter  by  carrvlng  them 
in  the  first  instance,  to  their  own  ports.  The  Greiu 
ville  ministry  maintained  what  Mr  Pitt  had  done, 
and  went  no  farther;  but  thejr  were  succeeded  by 
men  actuated  by  di&rent  views,  A  parliamen- 
tary committee,  appointed  in  June  1807  to  ti^ 
quire  into  the  distress  of  our  West  India  colonies^ 
received  evidence  calculated  to  strengthen  aaim* 
pression  already  very  general,  that  a  total  stop  ought 
to  be  put  to  the  conveyance  of  French  or  Spanish 
colonial  produce  in  neutral  bottoms.  No  sooner 
did  the  successful  termination  of  the  Copenhagen 
expedition  give  popularity  to  the  *'  system  of  vigour," 
than  we  issued  the  Orders  in  Couvcd  of  November 
1807;  the  object  of  which,  however  disgnised,  was 
to  put  a  stop  to  neutral  traffic,  except  when  carried 
on  by  licence  from  our  govemiBenty  thus  assuming 
the  power  of  restricting  or  extending  that  traffic  as 
we  should  find  beneficial  to  oar  interests ;  or  rather, 
as  we  should  imagine,  to  be  beneficial,  since,  in  quea* 
tions  of  commerce,  the  real  is  frequently  fior  di&rent 
firom  the  anticipated  result. 

In  this  explanation  of  these  ill-understood  Orders,  Sinpemioa 
we  exclude  irom  the  motives  of  nunistSKS  ail  partici-  ^2^^ 
pation  in  that  jealousy  of  America  that  actuated  so  ^^ 
manv  of  our  countrymen.  We  consider  thens  as  act- 
ing from  conviction,  as  seeking  in  this  measure  only  a 
source  of  benefit  to  our  commerce^  and  of  annoy- 
ance to  our  enemies  in  Europe;  yet,  even  with 
these  qualifications,  the  Orders  in  Council  hare 
contributed  more  than  any  other  measure  in  the 
present  age  to  the  distress  that  now  afflicts  our 
country.  Their  first  pracu'cal  result  was  a  sus« 
pension  of  the  navigation  of  the  Americans,  by  a 
general  embargo  imposed  by  their  own  govern- 
ment :  this  preliminary  measure  was,  in  a  few  months,  Dee.  2a, 
succeeded  by  a  non-intercourse  act,  iriiich  continu«  ^^- 
ed  in  operation  above  a  year,  during  which  our  ex- 
ports to  America  were  greatly  reduced,  and  our 
manufacturers  distressed  to  a  degree  that  ought  to 
have  served  as  a  warning  of  the  consequences  of  a 
farther  contest  with  oar  best  customers.  In  1809, 
in  consequence  of  a  temporary  arrangement,  the  in- 
tercourse was  resumed,  and  exports  from  England 
to  America  took  place  to  a  great  amount.  But  the 
ofensive  part  of  our  system  was  soon  after  revived ; 
the  Americans  were  prevented  from  trading  with 
Ftaoce,  Italy,  or  Holland,  and  the  only  concUiatory 
answer  given  by  our  govemmentt  was  a  prtmiise  to 
recall  our  orders  whenever  the  Americans  should 
obtain  from  Bonaparte  the  repeal  of  his  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  ifhis  repeal  was  in  some  measure 
obtained  in  1810>  but  nothing  could  wean  our  mi« 
nistry  from  their  predilection  for  what  they  account- 
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ed  a  grand  political  measure ;  and  those  who  inspect 
the  official  communications  of  the  two  governments,* 
will  see  with  surprise  the  expedients  derised,  and 
the  promises  held  out  to  gain  time,  and  to  delude 
the  Americans^  whiie^  in  fuct,  there  never  was  an 
intention  of  recalling  the  obnoxious  decrees.  The 
Americans  offered  explicitly  {Letter  Jrom  Mr  Mon^ 
TO  to  Mr  Foster,  26th  July  1811)  to  recal  all  hos- 
tile edicts  ''  if  we  revoked  our  orders ;"  but  this  not 
being  complied  with^  their  ports  were  definitively 
shut  against  us,  and  our  manufacturers  reduced  to 
mat  distress, — a  distress  pourtrayed  in  colours  un« 
fortunately  too  impressive  in  the  parliamentary  papers 
on  the  Orders  in  Council,  printed  in  the  early  part 
of  1812.  But  no  change  could  be  effected  in  our 
measures  till  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to 
the  first  ministerial  station,  when  a  repeal  took 
place,  but  unhappily  too  late,  the  Americans  hav- 
mg  declared  war  before  this  intelligence  could 
reach  them.  From  this  time  forward  the  impartial 
narrator  finds  it  his  duty  to  transfer  the  charge  of 
aggression  from  England  to  America.  We  had  now 
a  minister  aware  of  the  evil  tendency  of  our  Orders 
in  Council,  and  prepared  to  make  reasonable  con* 
cessions  to  the  Americans,  while  they,  heated  by 
the  contest,  and  attributing  the  change  to  the  dread 
of  losing  Canada^  refused  our  offers  of  accommoda* 
tion.  "^ 

The  naval  conflicts  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  were 
of  a  nature  greatly  to  surprise  the  public^  accustom* 
ed  as  it  was  to  our  almost  uninterrupted  triumphs 
at  sea.  The  Guenriere  frigate  was  captured  on 
19th  August  (1812)  by  the  Constitution,  Ameri- 
can frigate,  and  the  Macedonian  on  25th  Octo* 
ber  by  another  American  frigate,  called  the  United 
States.  If  these  losses  could,  in  any  degree,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fault  of  our  officers,  no  such  charge 
could  be  brought  in  the  case  of  Captain  Lambert  of 
the  Java,  a  most  intelligent  seaman,  who,  after  a 
dreadful  conflict,  was  obliged,  on  29th  December,  to 
strike  to  the  Constitution,  In  thu,  as  in^^he  preced- 
ing actions,  the  real  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the  dis- 
proportion of  strength,  the  Guenriere  having  only 
268  men,  her  antagonist  476;  the  Macedonian 
only  300,  the  United  States  478.  Even  the  Java, 
though  a  large  frigate,  had  only  867  men,  her  op- 
ponent 480.  The  inequality  in  weight  of  metal  was 
still  greater,  each  of  these  American  frigates  having 
been  originally  intended  for  a  ship  of  the  line.  No 
sooner  did  the  two  nations  meet  on  an  equal  footing 
in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon  (June  1st 
1818),  than  the  superiority  was  found  to  rest  with 
us. 

The  operations  by  land  were  offensive  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  and  directed  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  of  which  the  frontier  adjoins  their  northern 
states,  extending  in  a  long  line  from  soutli-west  Co 
north- east.  The  boundary  consists  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  water,  being  formed  partly  by  the  great 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  partly  by  the  course  of  the 


St  Lawrence.  On  the  soutli-west  part  of  this  War  with 
frontier,  a  body  of  2300  Americans,  regulars  and  *|^^!** 
militia,  advanced,  in  July  1812  from  the  smalk  ^  ^l^j 
fort  of  Detroit  Their  operations,  at  first  success*  ^ 
ful,  were  soon  checked  by  a  British  detachment ;  re- 
treat became  unavoidable,  and  our  troops  assuming 
the  offensive  in  their  turn,  the  result  was  the  surren- 
der (16ch  August)  of  the  whole  body  of  Americans 
and  of  the  fort  of  Detroit.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
failure,  another  detachment  of  Americans  assembled 
near  Niagara,  but,  after  a  sharp  action  (13th  Octo- 
ber), were  obliged,  like  their  countrymen,  to  sur- 
render. A  farther  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  force  the  Niagara  frontier,  on  28th  Novem- 
ber, was  likewise  unsuccessful ;  while,  in  a  different 
quarter,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  to  the 
north-eas{,  the  advance  of  their  main  body  to  Cham- 
plain  proved  ineffectual,  the  preparations  on  our  side 
necessitating  their  retreat.  Lastly,  a  detachment  ad- 
vancing, in  January  1813,  in  the  hope  of  retaking 
Fort  Detroit,  were  themselves  attacked  by  a  British 
division  and  obliged  to  surrender. 

These  repeated  failures  were  the  result,  not  of  a  Campaign  of 
deficient  activity  or  courage,  but  of  impatience  and'^^^* 
insubordination ;  the  restraint  of  disciphne  being  ill- 
suited  to  a  nation  that  acknowledges  no  roaster. 
But,  in  the  next  campaign,  the  Americans  took  the 
field  with  augmented  forces,  and  an  improved  plan  of 
action.     A  strong  division  crossing  Lake  Ontario, 
landed  on  27th  April,  at  York,  the  chief  town  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  took  it,  with  its  stores,  and  part  of 
the  garrison.    A  check  was,  indeec^  given  to  them  Aptil  ^s, 
in  a  very  different  quarter,  on  the  Miami,  a  river  May  S7. 
falling  into  Lake  Erie ;  but,  next  month,  a  strong 
body  of  Americans  penetrated  the  Niagara  frontier,  May  2S. 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  British  on  Sackett's 
harbour,  a  port  in  Lake  Ontario,  was  not  successful. 
Still  the  progress  of  the  American  main  body  into  June  6  and 
Canada  from  the  Niagara  was  obstructed,  and  checks  ^^* 
experienced  by  them  in  a  way  that  clearly  demon- 
strated the  inexperience  of  their  troops.     They  for- 
bore, therefore,  to  advance  by  land,  and  directed 
their  efforts  to  a  naval  superiority.    On  Lake  Erie, 
the  more  remote  of  the  two  from  our  Canada  set- 
tlements, this  superiority  was  acquired  in  September, 
after  the  capture  of  our  petty  squadron,  under  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  and  the  consequence  was  our  abandon- 
ing the  more  distant  posts  in  Upper  Canada.    On 
Lake  Ontario,  the  naval  contest  was  long  maintain- 
ed ;  and  an  attempt  madct  in  November,  by  a  strong 
division  of  Americans,  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence 
in  small  craft,  and  to  threaten  Montreal,  was  render- 
ed abortive  by  the  activity  of  our  troops.   The  cam- 
paign was  then  closed  by  our  opponents  without 
making  any  serious  impression  on  Canada,  though 
their  force  exceeded  20,000  men.    On  our  part,  the  Dec  19. 
campaign  terminated   by  taking  Fort  Nia^ra  by 
surprise,  and  by  repulsing,  near  the  small  town  of 
Buffalo,  a  corps  <n  2000  men,  brought  forward  to 
check  our  advance.    The  town  was  burned,  in  reta- 


,*  See  the  American  State  Papertf  printed  in  1811  at  Philadelphia,  and  reprinted  in  London. 
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^^.T''*!  liation  for  a  similar  exceM  committed  by  the  Ameri- 

L^_  'j  The  inclemency  of  .an  American  winter  suspended 
Campaiga  of  ^^^s^iie  operations  for  some  months.  The  first  exploit 
1814.  of  consequence,  in  next  campaign,  took  place  on 

May  6.  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  an  attack  by  a  British  division 
and  squadron  on  Fort  Oswego,  which,  with  its  stores, 
fell  into  our  hands.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  an 
American  division,  5000  strong,  crossed  the  Niaga- 
ra, already  so  often  traversed,  and  obliged  the  op- 
posing force  to  retreat.  But  the  opportune  arrival, 
from  fiourdeaux,  of  some  regiments  which  had  serv- 
ed in  France,  soon  enabled  our  troops  to  make  a 
stand ;  and,  on  25th  July,  there  took  place  an  action 
more  obstinate,  and  better  sustained  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  than  any  in  the  present  war.  Thev 
were  finally  repulsed,  but  the  loss  was  heavy  on  both 
sides.  Some  time  after,  a  sally  made  by  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Erie  against  a  detachment  of  British  en- 
trenched in  the  vicinity,  though  at  first  successful, 
was  eventually  repulsed.  But  a  very  di£Perent  result 
attended  an  offensive  enterprise,  on  a  large  scale, 
attempted  by  us  on  the  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  For 
this  purpose,  our  Commander,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  as- 
sembled all  his  disposable  force,  amounting,  with  the 
reinforcements  from  Europe,  to  nearly  15,000  men, 
crossed  the  American  frontier,  and  marched  south- 
ward to  attack  Plattsburgh,  a  fortified  town  on  Lake 
Champlain,  The  attack  on  the  land  side  was  com- 
bined with  that  of  a  flotilla,  consisting  of  a  frigate 
and  sereral  small  vessels,  which,  coming  within  sight 
'on  11th  September,  engaged  an  American  flotilla  of 
nearly  equal  force.  Unfortunately,  our  commandinp^ 
officer  was  killed,  and  our  flotilla  captured,— a  check 
-which,  though  in  itself  of  no  great  moment,  induced 
our  general  to  make  a  sudden  retreat.  This  retreat, 
in  the  face  of  so  inferior  an  enemy,  was  altogether 
inexplicable,  and  excited  general  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment. With  it  closed  the  operations  on  the 
side  of  Canada, >each  party  having  entirely  rellnqubh- 
ed  the  idea  of  offensive  war. 

So  long  as  there  remained  a  hope  of  treating  with 
in' die  Cen.  the  Americans,  our  government  had  avoided  offen- 
*^n*^  sive  operations,  and  kept  the  command  of  our^eet 
^^^  in  that  station  in  the  bands  of  Sir  John  Borlase  War. 
ren,  an  officer  who  joined  diplomatic  to  nautical  ha- 
bits. At  last,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
place him  by  one  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  was  more 
conformable  to  the  impatient  ardour  of  our  navy. 
Admiral  Cochrane  arrived,  and  lost  no  time  in  con- 
certing an  attempt  on  the  American  capital,  by  sail- 
ing up  the  Patuxent,  destroying  a  flotilla  in  that  ri-' 
ver,  and  landing  a  military  force  under  Major-Ge- 
neral Ross,  which  attacked  the  American  division 
posted  to  defend  Washington,  drove  them  from  their 
ground,  and  entered  the  capital  in  the  evening. 
Here  private  property  was  respected,  but  of  the 
public  buildings  there  were  destroyed  not  only  the 
arsenal,  the  dock-yard,  the  war-office,  but  the  houses 
of  the  senate  atid  representative  body,  the  residence 
of  the  president,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Potow- 
mac.  Our  troops,  being  few  in  number,  retreated 
soon  after,  and,  embarking  anew,  proceeded  against 
Baltimore,  where  they  lamied,  drove  the  defending 
force  of  the  Americans  from  their  position,  and  ap- 
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E reached  the  town.    But  the  entrance  to  the  bar-  War  «iih 
our  being  dosed  by  a  barrier  of  sunk  vessels,  co-  *^^J)fJ^ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  navy  was  impracticable,  y^ 
and  our  troops  were  re-embarked  without  any  loss  of 
consequence,  except  that  of  their  commander  Ge- 
neral Ross.    A  better  result  had  been  obtained  in 
an  expedition  against  Alexandria,  a  trading  town  on 
the  Potowmac,  whence  a  quantity  of  stores  and  ship- 
ping was  brought  away.    Success  also  attended  an 
expedition  in  a  very  different  quarter  1 — ^m  the  river 
Penobscot,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  United 
States,  adjoining  the  British  provmce  of  New  Bruns- 
wick.   Far  different  was  the  result  of  an  expedition 
on  a  larger  scale,  directed  against  New  Orleans. 
Our  troops  disembarked  from  the  Mississippi,  repel- Attuk  on 
led  an  assault  from  the  Americans,  moved  forward,  ^^  ^'* 
and  came  within  six  miles  of  the  town,  where  they^^^S. 
found  the  enemy  posted  behind  a  canal,  with  a  breast- 
work in  front,  and  their  right  flanked  by  the  Missis- 
sippi   After  a  fortnight  passed  in  mutual  prepara- 
tions, a  night  attack  was  at  last  determmed  on ;  but,  Jan.  8. 
unexpected  difficulties  retardin^^  it  till  day-light,  the 
fire  of  the  Americans  from  behmd  their  breast'work 
was  pointed  with  unerring  aim,  and  proved  extremely 
destructive.    In  the  short  space  of  twenty  minutes, 
our  three  principal  officers,  and  nearly  SOOO  privates, 
were  killed  or  wounded;  and  though,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  ou^  attack  had  been  success- 
ful, it  was  determined  to  relinquish  the  expedition, 
and  re-embark  the  troops.    This  distressing  failure 
was  poorly  ^compensated  by  the  ciqpture  of  Fort  Mo-  Fdi.  1 1. 
bile,  the  last  land  operation  of  the  war.    At  sea,  our 
final  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the  American  frigate 
President,  of  54  guns^  and  490  men. 

The  peace  was  signed  at  Ghenti  on  24th  Decern-  Tmst. 
ber  1814,  and  its  terms  afforded  a  curious  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  futility  of  warlike  struj^gles.  The  ter- 
ritorial possessions  of  both  countries  were,  with  a 
venr  trifling  exception,  left  on  the  same  footing  as 
befove^he  war ;  and  not  the  slightest  notice  was  ta« 
ken  of  the  questions  which  had  most  strongly  excit- 
ed the  spirit  of  hostility  on  both  sides ; — neither  of 
the  impressment  of  seamen,  a  point  so  important  to 
the  Americans,  nor  of  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  traffic,  a  topic  so  often  urged  among  us. 

The  Unhed  States,  in  no  respect  a  manufac- Rtuaous  £t- 
turing,  country,  purchased  from  us  merchandise  to^<Bctiof  this 
an  extent  annually  increasing,  and  which,  in  1807,  had^^* 
reached  the  amount  (see  our  article  England,  p. 
1S4)  of  L.  12,000,000  Sterling.  Every  addition  to 
their  capital,  every  year  that  they  passed  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  increased  their  value  to  us  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  while  every  blow  given  to  their  pro- 
ductive funds  necessarily  operated  in  diminution  of 
their  purchases  and  payments.  But,  far  from  acting 
on  these  impressions,  the  ministry  of  I8O7  eagerly 
seieed  the  opening  given  them  by  the  violence  of 
Bonaparte,  to  assail  the  trade  of  America ;  and  is- 
sued (in  November)  those  Orders  which ''  prohibited 
all  direct  intercourse  from  a  neutral  port  to  France, 
or  her  tributary  states,  unless  the  neutral  vessels,  in- 
tended for  such  voyages,  touched  first  at  a  port  in 
the  British  dominions,  and  paid  a  duty."  This  sin- 
gular measure  was  vindicated,  not  as  legal  in  itself, 
but  as  a  trespass  on  neutral  rights  justified  by  the 
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Return  of  previous  trespaases  of  the  French  goTernment    It 
BoDipw^te.  «yQn|d^  \l  ^33  argued,  disUess  the  part  of  the  Con- 
^*^tinent  subject  to  Bonaparte^  and  excite  discontent 
against  his  government;  but  the  real  motive  was  to 
cramp  and  control  the  trade  of  neutrals.    That  the 
Americans  would  not  submit  to  such  humiiiatinjg; 
conditions,  our  Government  was  well  aware ;  but  it 
knew  also  that  they  had  neither  army  nor  navy,  and 
would  not,  at  lea$t  for  several  years,  resort  to  the 
alternative  of  war.    So  far  our  calculation  was  cor* 
rect,  but  the  question  of  national  advantage  we  en- 
tirely  misconceived.     For  what  was  the  practical 
operation  of  these  restrictive  edicts  ?    The  trade  of 
the  Americans  with  the  Continent  was  suspended, 
and  the  remittances  formerly  made  to  us  from  the 
sale  of  their  ffoods,— remittances  not   overrated 
(Baring  ou  the  Orders  in  Council)  at  four  or  five  mii- 
lions  a  year,  were  made  no  more.    Our  bank  paper 
fell,  more  from  that  jthan  from  any  other  cause, 
into  a  discredit  which  occasioned  a  loss  of  20,  30, 
and  eventually  nearly  40  per  cent,  on  all  subsidies 
and  other  government  expenditure  on  the  Continent. 
The  mercantile  insolvencies  in  America,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Orders  in  Council,  recoiled,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, on  England,  whose  exporting  merchants  were 
the  chief  creditors  of  the  bankrupts.    Next  came 
the  burdens  and  the  havoc  of  war;  and  of  every 
million  of  American  capital  (bus  diverted  from  pro- 
ductive industry,  the  half  at  least  was  lost  to  the 
British  manu&cturer.     But  this  was  not  all;  the 
suspended  intercourse,  and  the  appeal  to  arms,  in- 
duced the  Americans  to  attempt  to  manufacture  for 
themselves.    This,  for  several  years,  excluded  our 
goods,  and  when,  on  the  return  of  peace,  British 
merchandise  was  poured  into  the  United  States  at- 
prices  $o  low  as  to  defy  competition,  the  conse- 
quence, particularly  in  the  year  I8I9,  was  a  scene 
of  general.  Insolvency  m  the  States,  which  once 
more  recoiled  with  the  most  distressing  effects  on 
the  British  creditor.    All  this  was  the  result  of  a 
policy,  bad  in  every  point  of  view,  and  which  neither 
had  nor  could  have  any  decisive  influence  on  the 
grand  contest  in  Europe. 

III. — Return  of  Bonaparte,  and  Events  oflSiS. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  had  not 
been  received  from  the  other  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  raised  in 
Europe  a  fresh  alarm  of  war.  He  ventured  to  land 
with  a  force  barely  sufficient  to  secure  his  personal 
safety  in  a  march,  and  to  supply  emissaries  for  mix- 
ing with  the  opposite  ranks.  The  French  soldiers 
are  fond  of  gloiy ;  and  their  attachment  revived  at 
the  sight  of  their  leader.    They  first  refused  to  op- 

Eose,  and  soon  after  pressed  forward  to  join  him ;  and 
e  proceeded  in  a  rapid  and  unresisted  march  to  the 
capital.  Ought  England  to  participate  in  the  coalition 
formed  to  expel  this  intruder,  and  to  reinstate  the 
Bourbons?  On  this  question  there  existed,  either  in 
parliament  or  the  public,  very  little  difference  of  opi- 
nion, so  great  was  the  enmity  inspired  by  Bonaparte, 
and  sudi  the  dread  of  incessant  war  under  his  sway. 
Our  ministry  soon  took  their  determination;  our 
Continental  allies  were  unanimous  in  the  cause,  and 
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not  a  day  was  lost  in  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  ^j^^  ^^ 
France.    The  Netherlands,  it  was  evident,  would  be^^P^ 
the  first  scene  of  operations;  thither  the  Prussians 
pressed   with    all  the   ardour   inspired  by  recent 
wrongs;    thither   were   conveyed    from    England, 
troops,  ammunition,  and  stores,  with  all  the  dispatch 
afforded  by  the  undisputed  command  of  the  sea.    By 
the  end  of  Mav  or  beginning  of  June,  the  Prussian  and 
British  foroe  m  the  Nethenands  was  superior  to  any 
that  could  be  mustered  by  Bonaparte.    It  was  not  till 
the  second  week  of  June  that  his  disposable  force,  to 
the  number  of  1 15,000  men,  was  collected  in  front  of 
the  allied  line.    This  was  effected  with  great  secrecy 
and  dispatch.    He  joined  the  camp  00  Uie  1 4th,  and 
made  his  troops  march  early  on  the  J  5th,  driving  insuc- 
cessively  the  Prussian  outposts  at  Charleroi  and  Fleu- 
rus.     From  the  beginning  of  his  march  to  Ligoy,  the 
Prussian  head*quarters»  the  distance  was  thirty  miles; 
to  Brussels,  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington, 
was  nearly  twice  as  far ;  and  all  Bonaparte's  lope 
rested  on  fighting  his  opponents  separate  and  unsup- 
ported.   Intelligence  of  the  first  movements  of  the 
French  reached  Lord  Wellington  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th,  and  made  him  forthwith  prepare  for 
the  march,  which,   however,  he  delayed  until  the 
arrival  of  a  second  courier  from  the  Prussians,  and 
of  advices  from  his  own   outposts,  which  should 
show  whether  there  was  any  serious  attack  on  other 
points.    In  the  evening  arrived  accounts,  which  left 
no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  French  army  was  di- 
rected against  the  Prussians ;  and  orders  to  march 
were  issued  that  night  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  reach 
even  remote  stations  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning.   Our  troops  began  their  march  from  almost 
every  point  at  day  •light,  all  pointing  to  QjuatreBras, 
a  spot  where  four  roads  meet,  and  distant  seven  miles 
from  Ligny.    After  marching  between  six  and  seven 
hours,  several  of  the  divisions  stopped  to  take  rest 
and  refreshment;  but  they  were  hurried  from  their 
unfinished  meal  by  dragoons  dispatched  to  quicken 
their  advance,  for  Lord  Wellington  had  received  by 
the  way  intelligence  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
Frencl).    Proceeding  promptly  with  his  escort,  he 
had  time  to  reach  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prussians^ 
and  to  learn  from  their  impatient  commander,  that, 
without  knowing  the  numbers  of  the  French,  or  their 
plan  of  attack,  he  was  determined  to  accept  battle  on 
that  day,    and  on  the  ground  he  then  occupied. 
Lord  Wellington  had  no  controlling  power.    All  he 
could  do  was  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  his  allies^  by 
pushing,  as  much  as  possible,  such  part  of  the  French 
as  might  be  opposed  to  the  British.     This  interview 
took  place  between  one  and  two  o'clock ;  and  his 
lordship,  returning  forthwith  to  Quatre  Bra^  found 
the  French  tirailleurs  already  in  possession  of  the 
wood,  which  skirted  and  commanded  the  road.    Im- 
mediate orders  were  given  to  drive  them  out,  a  task 
which  devolved  on  the  Highlanders  arriving  from 
Brussels,  and  the  Guards  from  Enghein,  each  after 
a  march  of  twenty-five  miles.     They  succeeded  in  Battle  of 
expelling  the  French ;  but  the  want  of  artillery  and^^^«*'»^ 
cavalry  (neither  of  which  came  up  till  late  at  night) 
prevented  them  from  pushing  forward  with  e&ct. 
Fresh  bodies  of  the  French  were  now  seen  advancing; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  regiments  of  British  succes- 
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Return  of  sivelj  reached  the  ground.  The  confliet  spread^  and 
Bonaparte.^  ^aa  maintained  with  great  gallantry  on  lM>th  sides, 
^•^*v*^^but  with  hi|rdly  any  other  plan  than  that  of  fighting 
straight  forward.  At  first  the  French  possessed  con- 
siderable advantages^  and  their  cavalry,  charging  ra« 
pidly  through  fields  of  rye,  which  grows  in  Flanders 
to  9  great  height,  came  unexpectedly  on  some  of  our 
battalions ;  the  latter  suffered  greatly,  but  fairly  re- 
pelled their  antagonists.  As  our  reinforcements  came 
up,  the  superiority  was  progressively  acquired  by  us. 
The  French  were  driven  back,  and  Ney,  who  com- 
manded, sent  to  order  up  a  body  of  20,000  men, 
which  had  arrived  within  three  miles  of  Quatre  Bras; 
but  the  answer  was,  that  they  had  marched  to  Ligny 
by  order  of  Bonaparte.  They  were  soon  after  or- 
dered back,  but  were  unable  to  join  Key,  until  nine 
at  night,  when  the  fighting  was  over,  and  the  field  of 
action  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  force  en- 
gaged on  either  side  did  not  exceed  25^000  men. 
Our  loss  amounted  to  5000 ;  that  of  the  French  (see 
Soult's  Report)  appears  to  have  been  considerably 
greater.  Both  sides  fully  expected  a  new  battle  the 
next  morning.  The  British,  by  the  arrival  of  all 
their  divisions,  formed. a  large  army.  The  French, 
still  strangers  to  the  firmness  of  our  troops,  attribut- 
ed  their  failure  to  accidental  causes,  and  declared 
that  their  cavalry  had  been  repulsed,  jnirce  quUs  a'a^ 
vaient  pasjranchement  abordS  Vennemi, 
Battle  of  Meanwhile,  there  had  been  fought  at  Ligny  a  bat- 
Ligny.  tie  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  greater  preparation. 
On  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground,  which^  however,  was 
much  exposed,  a  Prtusian  army,  of  no  less  than 
80,000  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  Bonaparte.  The 
fighting  began  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  by  the 
French  gaining  possession  of  the  village  of  St  Amand 
on  the  Prussian  right.  To  re-occupy  this  villaj^e, 
Blucher  made  repeated  efforts;  and  it  was  during 
one  of  the  most  furious  of  these,  that  Bonaparte  is 
understood  to  haVe  ordered  round  the  corps,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  was  so  bitterly  regretted  by  Ney. 
The  battle  now  raged  cdong  the  whole  line.  The 
masses  of  Prussian  infantry,  drawn  up  on  the  slope, 
were  much  thinned  by  the  French  artillery ;  but  in 
the  village  of  Ligny,  which  was  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken,  the  slaughter  was  dlitually  great.  Such 
was  the  course  of  the  engagement  till  the  evening  at 
half  past  eight  o'dock,  when  the  French  reserve, 
marching  forward  in  columns,  obliged  the  Prussians 
to  leave  the  long-contested  field.  Their  loss  on  this 
dreadful  day  was  not  short  of  20,000 ;  that  of  the 
French  10,000. 

Next  day  Bonaparte  adopted  the  plan  of  detach- 
ing, under  Grouchy,  a  body  of  34,000  men  to  follow 
the  retiring  Prussians,  while,  with  the  mass  of  his 
force  (71,000),  he  turned  against  the  British,  in  the 
hope  oif  fighting  a  battle  at  the  head  of  superior 
numbers.  Lord  Wellington  knew  not  till  morning 
the  retreat  of  his  allies;  a  similar  measure,,  on  his 
part,  then  became  indispensable ;  but  as  his  army  was 
m  the  best  state,  and  as  the  Prussians  had  just  re« 
ceived  a  reinforcement,  retreat  was  necessary  only 
until  reaching  a  position  favourable  for  fighting,  and 
for  awaiting  the  co-operation  of  his  allies.  Water- 
loo, he  well  knew,  presented  these  advantages ;  his 
march  thither  met  with  no  annoyance  from  the 


French,  and  the  only  fighting  that  took  place  on  the  ^^^^^ji 
I7th  was  at  Genappe,  in  a  cavalry  action  begun  by  yT^^^^^. 
our  rear-guard.  Bonaparte,  following  with  his  van,  ^^*v^*^ 
reached  the  ground  opposite  to  our  position,  and,  in 
the  evening/  ordered  a  partial  cannonade,  to  ascer- 
tain if  we  occupied  the  latter  with  an  intention  to  . 
remain.  He  concluded  in  the  affirmative,  and  b^an 
arrangements  for  a  battle ;  next  morning,  he  con* 
tinued  under  a  similar  impression,  although  in  his 
army  there  was  (see  Drouet's  Account  of  the  Battle) 
a  general  belief  that  we  would  not  venture  to  as- 
sail their  onset.  At  ten  o'clock,  he  perceived,  by 
his  glass,  a  corps  in  march  at  a  great  distance,  which 
he  immediately  concluded  to  be  Prussians ;  this  ne- 
cessitated his  posting  a  body  of  above  8000  men  on 
his  riffht  to  receive  them, — a  disposition  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  numerical  superiority,  and  made 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  be  fought  between  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  forces.  It  began,  towards  noon,  by  an 
attack  on  the  post  of  Hougoumont,  a  chateau^  or 
country  seat,  in  front  of  our  right,  surrounded  by  an  Battle  oi 
orchard :  the  possession  of  this  point  would  have  ia-  Waterloo, 
voured  the  approach  of  the  French  to  our  right  wing, 
but  though  they  drove  us  from  the  orchard,  all  their 
efforts  proved  ineffectual  against  our  troops  (a  de- 
tachment of  guards)  stationed  in  the  building  and 
within  the  court  wall.  This  attack,  though  very  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary,  was,  in  the  eye  of  either 
commander,  only  a  prelude  to  the  great  onset  in  the 
centre.  That  began  towards  two  o'clock,  planned 
by  Bonaparte,  and  conducted  by  Ney,  whose  sta^ 
tion,  during  the  action,  was  in  the  high  road  lead- 
ing straight  to  our  centre.  Our.  army  made  little 
show,  the  battalions  being  formed  in  squares,  and 
partly  hid  from  view  by  the  sinuosities  of  the 
ground :  between  each  square  were  openings  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  battalions  to  deploy  into  line,  as 
well  as  to  afford  our  cavalry  space  to  advance  and 
charge.  The  squares  were  farther  placed  en  echu 
quier  (like  a  chess-board),  so  that  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, in  venturing  through  an  opening,  exposed  itself 
to  a  fire  in  front  from  the  opposite  square,  and  to  a 
flank  fire  from  that  which  it  had  passed.  Yet  this 
firm  array  did  not  appal  the  French  Cuirassiers,  who, 
confiding  in  past  success  and  in  the  protection  of 
their  armour,  repeatedly  tried  the  deadly  experiment 
of  attack.  Never  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  French 
more  conspicuous,  and  never  was  it  more  effectually 
opposed,  whether  we  consider  the  firmness  of  our 
troops,  the  judgment  o{  our  general,  or  the  efficiency 
of  our  artillery.  The  only  ground  gained  by  the 
French,  was  the  central  point  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
and  the  space  immediately  in  front  of  our  line, — the 
whole  attended^  said  Ney,  '*  by  a  carnage  the  most 
dreadful  I  had  ever  seen."  Meanwhile  Bonaparte 
watched  anxiously  the  moment  when  a  partial 
breach,  or  dborder,  in  our  line  should  afford  him  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  with  his  reserve. 
Ney  repeatedly  intimated  an  expectation  of  great 
success,  but  could  report  no  positive  advantage,  even 
after  the  double  charge  made  by  the  Imperial  Horse 
Guards  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  became,  how- 
ever, indispensable  to  act,  and  Bonaparte  could  hard- 
ly doubt  that  the  long  continued  conflict  must,  by 
this  time,  have  greatly  weakened  our  line.  Accord- 
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Return  of  iogly,  between  »ix  and  seTen  o'clock,  the  Imperial 
Booaptite.  Yoot  Guards,  to  the  number  of  nearly  13|000^  were 
^^^v*^^  drawn  from  behind  the  ridge  which  had  hitherto  co- 
vered them  from  our  fire }  directed  to  advance  along 
the  high  road  leading  to  our  centre ;  and  harangued 
by  Bonaparte,  whom  they  aaawered  with  reiterated 
cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur*    We  are  now  come  to  tlie 
decbive  part  of  the  battle,  that  part  in  which  till 
noWj  whether  at  Marengo,  at  Austerlitz^  or  at  Lig- 
ny,  succesfl  had  uniformly  attended  the  charge  of  a 
fresh  and  numerous  corps*     By  what  means  did  it 
fail  at  Waterloo?     The  answer  is,  that  our  line, 
though  thinned,  was  nowhere  disordered  ;  our  bat- 
talions, though  reduced,  were  firm  in  their  position. 
Besides,  the  Duke,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  his 
allies,  moved  round  an  additional  force  from  his  left 
to  his  centre,  and  directed  our  battalions  to  deploy 
from  their  squares  into  line ;— a  line  not  of  two  ranks^ 
but  of  four.    Its  formidable  aspect,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  prevented 
Ney  from  attempting  the  last  alternative,  a  bayonet 
charge  by  the  Guards.    Their  ranks,  however,  were 
rapidly  thinned^  for  the  fire  from  our  line  was  much 
more  extensive  and  destructive  than  that  of  the  co- 
lumns of  the  enemy.    It  was  now  that  the  Duke 
saw  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  main  body,  and 
ordered  a  general  movement  forward ;  the  French 
retired,  at  first  slowly  and  in  good  order ;  but  seeing 
tliat  behuid  them  all  was  falling  into  eonfusiou,  the 
artillerymen  and  waggon  train,  cutting  the  traces  <^ 
their  horses,  and  pressing  to  gain  the  high  road  to 
which  the  Prussians  were  fast  advancing,  the  retreat 
became  a  rout*    Our  troops  advanced  over  the  fidd 
of  battle^  crossed  the  hollow  beyond  it,  and,  to» 
wards  nine  at  nighty  reached  the  ridge  occupied  by 
the  French  Staff  during  the  day.    Their  task  was 
now  fulfilled,  and  the  Prussians  were  left  to  follow 
the  flying  enemy.    The  loss  on  our  side  was  13,000 
men ;  that  of  the  French  opposed  to  us^  exclusive  of 
the  loss  caused  by  the  Prussians,  was  i^ut  S0,000, 
This  great  battle  displayed  no  manceuvring;  the 
plan  once  formed,  the  whole  was  a  succession  of 
impetuous  attacks  and  obstinate  repulses;  but  the 
talents  of  either  commander  were  not  the  less  dis- 
played, the  one  in  making  no  fruitless  application  of 
his  force ;  the  other  in  never  permitting  the  ardour 
of  his  troops  to  lead  them  from  their  ground  or  to 
deviate  from  a  defensive  plan.     Bonaparte  commit* 
ted  only  one  error,— -that  of  ordering  Uie  advance  of 
his  guards,  who,  though  they  might  penetrate  our 
line  at  a  particular  point,  had  no  chance  of  gaining 
a  victory,  and  were  besides  likely  to  be  socm  wanted 
as  a  rear-euard  to  their  own  army.    In  the  battle, 
Lord  WeUiagton  appears  to  have  committed  no  er- 
ror ;  on  the  preceding  days,  his  &ult  lay  in  supposing 
Bluoher  likely  to  act  with  discretion,  and  in  remam- 
ing  personally  at  Brussels,  instead  of  keeping  near  to 
his  impatient  coadjutor.  Had  the  latter  avoided  fight- 
ing on  the  l6th,  and  retreated  only  twelve  or  fifUsen 
mues,  the  allied  forces  would  have  been  completely 
in  co-operation,  and  their  numbers. (160,000)  would 
have  deprived  Bonaparte  of  every  chance. 

From  Waterloo  to  Paris,  the  advance  of  the  allies 
was  an  almost  uninterrupted  march ;  marked  on  our 
part  by  the  capture,  by  escalade,  o£  two  towns. 


Cambray  and  Peronne ;  on  that  of  the  Prussians  by   R«i«n  of 
an  unremitting  pursuit  of  the  enemy.    On  one  oc-  ^^JI^JUIw 
casion  (2d  July,  near  Versailles),  a  corps  of  French  '-'^v-^^^ 
cavalry  reasserted  their  claim  to  fame,  and  taught 
the  Prussians  the  hazard  of  a  precipitate  advance ; 
but  the  success  was  partial,  the  evacuation  of  Paris 
unavoidable,  add  resistance  hopeless;  now  that  al- 
most all  Europe  was  pouring  her  armies  into  the 
French  territory.    Hence  the  second  treaty  of  Pa-  Nov.  20, 
ris  (see  the  Article  France),  concluded  after  manv  ^^^^* 
vain  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  the  allies,  and  which 
burdened  France  with  contributions  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  L.  30,000,000  Sterling,  exclusive  of  the 
support  of  an  allied  army  on  her  frontier.    This  ar- 
my, amounting  at  first  to  150,000  men,  was  reduced 
in' 1817  to  120,000,  and  withdrawn  in  the  end  of 
1818 ;  since  which  all  has  borne  the  aspect  of  tran- 
quillity on  the  Continent. 

The  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  viewing,  with  the  Refleetioni 
calm  impartiality  of  history,  our  war  against  Bona*>  ^  '^  ^^' 
parte ;  but  the  more  reflecting  part  of  our  country* 
men  can  hardly  fail  to  regret  our  participating  in  the 
war  of  1 792.  Those  who  know  the  inoffensive  state 
of  Uie  French  nation  at  that  time,  their  general  wish 
for  peace,  and  the  reduced  condition  of  their  army, 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  which  subse- 
quently poured  forth  such  a  host  of  combatants,  ow- 
ed their  existence  to  the  threats  of  the  allied  pow« 
ers;  without  these  the  Jacobins  would  not  have 
triumphed,  nor  would  a  military  adventurer,  like 
Bonaparte,  have  had  the  means  of  acquiring  an  as- 
cendancy. Louis  XVL  might  have  been  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  and  republican  visions  have  prevailed 
for  a  season,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people  would  have 
been  opened  to  the  blessings  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy much  earlier  than  when  threatened  with  in- 
vasion, and«obliged,  in  self*defence,  to  throw  undue 
power  into  the  hands  of  their  new  rulers.  The  first 
great  error,^-the  coalition  of  1792, — was  the  act  of 
Austria  and  Prussia;  but  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Continental  war,  afler  1795,  we  were  almost  the 
sole  cause.  Belgium  and  Holland  had,  it  is  true, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  to  recovejr 
them  was  an  object  of  the  highest  interest;  but  in 
attempting  this,  our  ministers  made  no  adequate  al- 
lowance lot  the  jealousies,  the  prejudices,  we  nmy 
add,  the  incapacity  of  the  governments  whose  aid 
was  indispensable  to  success.  In  1803,  circumstan* 
ces  had  become  extremely  embarrassing ;  France  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  and  at  the  disposal  of  an  ambitious  despot, 
who  studied  in  peace  only  the  means  of  farther  en- 
croachment. What  qourse  was  our  Government  to 
follow  i  Were  they  to  continue  in  peace,  and  to 
trust  for  our  eventual  safety  to  the  progressive  ex- 
tension of  our  resources  and  the  improvement  of  our 
army ;  or  were  they  to  resort  to  immediate  war,  and 
present,  by  our  declared  hostility,  a  rallying  point 
to  other  powers  i  An  experienced  government  would 
have  preferred  the  former;  the  ministry  of  180S 
adopted  the  latter;  not  from  views  of  ambition, 
but  from  yielding  to  that  popular  impulse,  whicb 
it  would  not,  however,  have  been  impracticable  to 
guide  and  control.    As  to  the  course  of  the  war, 
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Par^ment*  it  was,  during  the  two  first  years,  a  contest  with- 
«ry  Proceed.  Qm  decided  success  on  either  side.  In  its  third 
^yeafj  an  ill  conducted  coalition  gave  to  France  that 
superiority  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
a  great  military  power  directed  by  a  single  head. 
Such,  in  a  farther  degree,  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinental operations  of  1806  and  1807.  In  1808, 
Spain  gave  an  unexpected  change  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  politicians,  and  showed,  m  an  encouraging 
light*  the  power  of  popular  resistance ;  still  its  effects, 
aided  even  by  our  military  means,  produced  little 
decisive  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  war.  We 
were  proceeding  with  great  zeal  and  gallantry,  but 
without  any  definite  hope  or  object^  when,  a  ca- 
tastrophe, as  little  expected  by  ourselves  as  by 
the  French,  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affiiirs, 
and  made  it  incumbent  on  us  to  omit  no  exertion, 
financial  or  military,  to  redeem  the  independence  of 
Europe.  The  success  was  complete ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  struggle  that  we  became  aware 
of  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  incurred  in  its  prose* 
cution. 


IV, — Parliamentary  Proceedings  since  1808. 

Session  of  '^^^  parliamentary  proceedings  in  the  summer 
Summer  session  of  1808  were  remarkable  as  indicating  the 
1803.  existence  of  three  or  four  distinct  parties,  amidbt  an 

almost  general  concurrence  in  support  of  the  war. 
These  parties  were, ^rsty  that  of  the  Ministry  and 
their  usual  followers;  nexi^  that  of  the  Grenvilles 
and  Mr  Windham,  who  had  all  along  blamed  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  and  predicted  that  it  would  prove 
a  mere  truce;  thirdly,  that  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
Melville,  who,  after  approving  that  peace,  had,  on 
the  continued  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  become 
ardent  supporters  of  war ;  and,  fourthly,  that .  of 
Mr  Fox»  with  a  part  of  the  old  Opposition,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  war  might  have  been 
avoided.  So  far  were  the  last  from  being  numerous, 
that  a  motion,  made  on  23d  May,  to  express  the  con- 
currence of  Parliament  in  the  war,  found  a  minority 
of  only  ten  in  the  Peers  and  sixty-seven  in  the  Com* 
mens.  A  subsequent  measure,  in  the  same  spirit, 
an  act  for  arming  a  large  part  of  the  population,  was 
/  carried  in  July  by  a  great  majority ;  and  similar  ar« 

dour  was  evinced  in  submitting  anew  to  war  taxes, 
particularly  to  a  5  per  cent.  Income-tax.  After  the 
adoption  of  several  other  measures  of  the  kind,  and 
a  most  interesting  session  of  nine  months,  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  12th  August. 
Scfision  of  '^^^  "®^^  session  opened  on  22d  November,  and 
1803^.  discovered  the  same  alacrity  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  mixed,  however,  with  a  growing  oppo« 
sition  to  ministers.  Mr  Pitt  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  forebore  to  commend  them,  and, 
since  the  failure  of  a  negotiation  to  bring  him  in- 
to office,  had  assumed  a  language  occasionally  hos- 
tile. He  continued  to  support  their  propositions  for 
the  public  defence,  and  frequently  improved  them  in 
their  progress  through  Parliament ;  but  he  disclaim- 
ed all  personal  connection  with  ministers,  and  at  last 
treated  them  as  incapable  of  originating  any  measure 
of  vigour  or  utility.  This  disposition  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  turned  to  account  by  those  busy  inters 


mediaries,  who  find  means  to  combine  the  efforts  Paxfiuneou 
even  of  opposite  parties  for  the  purpose  ei  getting  "7  Pr«oeed- 
into  power.    On  15th  March  Mr  Pitt,  aware  of  thCy     "^ 
side  on  which  the  public  was  most  alive  to  alarm,  i^!|^ 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  *'  Inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  Navy.**    On  this  occasion,  severe 
as  was  his  language  in  regard  to  Lord  St  Vincent, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  he  received  the 
support  of  the  Opposition,  and  had  on  his  side  180 
votes  against  201.     From  this  time  forward  the 
strength  of  Ministers  was  visibly  shaken.    On  28d 
April  Mr  Fox  brought  forward  an  eagerly  expected 
motion  on  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  which  Mr  Pitt 
joined,  with  great  animosity  against  the  Ministers. 
The  division  was  204  against,  and  256  in  favour  of 
Government;  a  majority  of  52,  which,  in  a  second  de- 
bate, on  25th  April,  was  reduced  to  S7.    Soon  after  ^^^  May. 
this  ministers  resigned,  and  Mr  Pitt,  called  to  the  Change  of 
royal  presence,  was  desired  to  form  an  administra^  Miniitry. 
tion,  with  the  exclusion,  however,  of  Mr  Fox.    This 
peremptory  order,  and  Mr  Pitt's  too  ready  acquies* 
cence  in  it,  proved  the  source  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties.     The  Grenvilles  had  recently  so  connected 
themselves  with  Mr  Fox  and  his  friends,  that  a  se- 
paration would  have  been  altogether  dishonourable ; 
and  their  united  strength,  joined  to  the  occasional 
support  of  Mr  Addington's  adherents,  was  the  cause, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  of  very  strong 
divisions 'against  the  new  ministers,  particularly  in 
the  Commons.    Their  chief  measure,  entitled  the 
Additional  Force  Bill,  was  carried  by  only  265  to 
223.    The  session  soon  after  closed,  but  not  with- 
out passing  a  corn  bill,  evidently  intended  to  dispose 
the  llmded  interest  to  submit  to  the  new  taxes,  and 
which  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat 
whenever  our  own  should  be  at  or  below  688.  the 
quarter. 

Before  the  opening  of  next  session,  an  overture, 
suggested,  it  is  said,  by  the  Sovereign  personally, 
was  made  to  Mr  Addington.    After  some  discussion 
it  was  accepted,  Mr  Addington  receiving  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council  for  himself,  and  corresponding 
situations  for  his  friends.     WItIv  this  support  nuni-  15th  Jan. 
sters  met  Parliament ;  and,  in  one  of  the  first  great  ^^^- 
questions,  the  approval  of  the  war  with  Spain,  ob« 
tained  the  concurrence  of  313  votes  against.  106. 
In  subsequent  divisions,  the  minorities,  Uiough  less 
decisive,  were  considerable,  until  6th  April,  when  Mr 
Whitbread  brought  forward  a  roost  interesting  dis* 
cussion  on  the  Tenih  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Naval  Inquiry,  which  implicated  Lord  Melville.  Proccedingt 
This  question,  debated  in  a  full  house,  produced  "8^^ 
a  division  of  2l6  against  216,  when,  afler  an  anxi- J^  ^^^'^ 
ous  pause,  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr  Whitbread 
were  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker, 
This  led  immediately  to  the  resignation,  by  Lord 
Melville,  of  his  office  of  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  was  followed  by  his  erasure  from  the  list  of 
privy  councillors.    Some  time  after,  his  Lordship  <^  May- 
was,  at  his  own  desire,  heard  before  the  House  of  Hth  June. 
Commons,  and,  while  he  acknowledged  that  tempo- 
rary irregularities  in  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
money  had  taken^place  when  he  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  he  disclainlted,  on  his  honour,  the  alleged  par« 
ticipation  in  the  profits  of  Mr  Trotter,  who  had  acted 
10 
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as  his  (Mtymaater.  But  the  expectations  of  the  public 
were  raised^  and  a  prosecution,  in  some  shape  or^ 
I  other^  was  indispensable.  A  motion  for  an  impeach- 
ment  before  the  Lords,  made  by  Mr  Whitbreaid,  was 
lost  by  272  to  195 ;  but  the  Addington  party  joining 
Opposition  in  a  motion  for  a  criminal  prosecution, 
the  latter  was  carried  by  238  against  229.  Lord 
Melville  and  his  friends,  dreading  this  more  than  an 
impeachment^  found  means,  by  a  sudden  division  of 
the  House,  to  rescind  the  vote  to  that  effect,  and  to 
decide  on  an  impeachment  before  the  Lords. 

Among  the  remaining  acts  of  the  session  was  one 
of  vety  doubtful  equity— the  grant. of  an  annuity  of 
L.dOOO  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  for  his  long  relinquish- 
ed claims  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued  afler  giving  ministers  a  vote  of  credit  to  the 
extent  of  three  millions,  to  be  applied,  if  necessary, 
in  subsidies  to  Continental  powers. 

The  proceedings  against  Lord  Melville  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Mr  Pitt^  and  deprived  him  of  his 
only  efficient  coadjutor^  at  a  time  when,  from  the 
magnitude  of  his  public  cares,  he  was  more  than  ever 
in  want  of  support.  The  consequent  fatigue  and 
anxiety  made  severe  inroads  on  a  constitution  natu- 
rally not  strong.  His  indisposition  became  apparent 
in  the  early  part  of  winter ;  and,  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  was  understood  to  have  reached  a  dan- 
gerous height.  His  death  took  place  on  23d  Janu- 
ary 1806.  A  motion,  brought  forward  a  few  days 
after^  to  grant  a  public  funeral,  and  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  '^  the  late  excellent  minister,"  excited  much 
discussion.  Mr  Fox  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  finan- 
cial merits  of  his  great  rival,  but  could  not  join  in  as- 
cribing the  epithet  of  **  excellent"  to  measures  which 
he  had  so  often. opposed,  Mr  Windham  also  op- 
posed the  vote ;  and  the  Grenvilles  chose  to  be  ab- 
sent. Still  the  motion  was  carried)  by  258  against 
169.  To  a  subsequent  proposition,  for  a  grant  of 
L.40,000  for  the  payment  of  Mr  Pitt's  debts,  no  op- 
position was  made. 

The  public  attention  was  now  fixed  on  the  ap- 
proaching change  of  .ministry.  The  king  (in  con* 
currence,  it  is  said,  with  the  death-bed  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt)  sent  for  Lord  GrenvlUe,  desired 
him  to  form  a  ministry,  and  made  no  opposition  to 
the  admissibn  of  Mr  Fox  into  the  cabinet ;  but  is 
said  to  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Duke  of 
York  should  retain  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief. 
The  new  administration  was  formed  on  a  broad  basis^ 
comprising  the  friends  of  Lord  Grenville,  those  of 
Mr  Fox,  and  those  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  But,  hardly 
had  they  entered  on  office,  when  circumstances  oc-< 
curred  which  placed,  in  a  striking  light,  the  different 
conduct  of  men  when  in  and  «out  of  power.  Lord 
Grenvilie  thought  fit  to  hold  the  incompatible  offices 
of  First  Lord  and  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  the 
Chief- Justice  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ; 
while  Mr  Fox  consented  to  come  forward  as  the  vin- 
dicator of  both. 

The  defence  of  the  country  against  the  great  mili- 
tary power  of  France  being  still  the  most  anxious 
consideration,  the  first  measure  of  a  comprehensive 
nature  was  brought  forward  by  Mr  Windham,  whose 
station,  in  the  new  ministry,  was  the  war  departmenU 
It  proposed  the  repeal  of  Mr  Pitt's  Additional  Force 
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Bill,  and  a  plan  for  improving  the  regular  army,  by  Parliament. 
substituting  a  limited  for  an  unlimited  term  of  ser-^  Prooecd- 
vice,  and  by  granting  a  small  increase  of  pay  after  ^  _"^  j 
the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  term.    These  pro- ^^^^'""^"^ 
positions,  brought  forward  in  the  end  of  April,  and 
beginning  of    May,   were  warmly   opposed;    they 
passed,  however,  by  a  great  majority  in  both  Houses ; 
and  would,  doubtless,  have  conduced  materially  to 
the  improvement  of  our  army,  had  they  received  a 
fair  trial ;  but  the  succeeding  ministries  sought,  dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  to  procure  enlistments  for  life. 
In  France,  since  1817>  the  rule  is,  to  be  scrupulous 
about  the  character  of  recruits  ;  to  give  little  or  no 
bounty,  but  to  limit  the  time  of  service,  aad  to  in- 
crease the  pay  afler  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
term.     The  same  principle,    differently  modifiedi 
prevails  in  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Of  the  budget,  the  most  remarkable  feature  was 
an  increase  of  the  property-tax,  from  6^  to  10  per 
cenLy  the  odium  of  which  ministers  sought  to  lessen 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Auditors,  to  exa- 
mine the  long' standing  arrears  in  public  accounts. 
In  regard  to  trade,  the  principles  of  this  ministry, 
though  little  understood,  and  even  disliked  by  the 
great  majority  of  merchants,  were  entitled  to  mueh 
attention.  They  attempted  to  introduce  into  our 
practical  policy  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Or  Smith  ; 
doctrines  which  Mr  Pitt  bad  studied  in  his  early 
years,  but  to  which  circumstances  had  not  allowed 
him  to  give  an  extensive  application.  The  letter  of 
our  navigation  laws  forbids  all  intercourse  between 
our  colonies  and  other  countries ;  but  our  West  In- 
dia colonies  are,  in  time  of  war,  so  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  provisions,  that  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary with  the  island  governors  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  infringing  these  acts, 
and  to  obtain  regularly  a  bill  of  indenmity  from 
Parliament.  Mr  Fox  now  brought  in  a  bill  term- 
ed '^  the  American  Intercourse  Act,"  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  authorize  the  governors  of  our 
colonies  to  do,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  that 
which  thoy  had  hitherto  done  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  dispense  with  any  application  for  indemnity.  This 
billf  moderate  and  politic  as  it  in  fact  was,  met  with 
keen  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  with  still  keener 
out  of  doors,  from  the  shipping  and  commercial  in- 
terests. It  passed  into  a  law ;  but  it  was  denounced 
as  a  glaring  infraction  of  our  navigation  code,  and 
contributed,  more  than  any  other  measure,  to  shake 
the  popularity  of  ministers. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Melville  before  the  House  of  Trial  of 
Peers  began  on  29th  April  1806.  The  charges  ^"*  ^^' 
against  him,  little  understood  by  the  public  at  large,  ^^^^^' 
related  to  an  infraction  of  his  offidal  duty,  not  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  but  in  his  early  and  inferior 
station  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  These  charges  may 
be  comprised  under  the  following  heads :  That  he  had 
allowed  Mr  Trotter,  his  paymaster,  to  take  the  tempor- 
ary use  and  profit  ofsums  of  money  lodged  in  the  Bank 
for  the  naval  expenditure ;  that  he  had  himself  par- 
ticipated in  such  profits ;  and,  finally^  that  he  had 
applied  certain  sums  of  public  money  to  his  private 
use.  Ail  participation  in  the  speculations  or  profit 
of  his  paymaster  his  lordship  positively  denied,  but  he 
acknowledged  a  temporary  appropriation  of  the  sum 
4a 
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PailiMnent-of  L.  10,000  in  a  way  which  "  prirate  honour  and 
ary  Pn>cMd-p„5|{^  ^^j  forbade  him  to  reveaL"    The  trial  doted 
^^^1^^,  on  19th  June ;  the  articles  of  impeachnient  had  been 
^  ^  ^  extended  to  the  number  ai  ten,  and  on  all  of  them 
there  was  a  majority  of  Peers  for  hi^  acquittal ;  but 
while  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  conniving  at  stock 
^leculations  by  Trotter,  or  converting  the  public 
money  to  his  private  use,  the  majorities  were  trium- 
pbant,  the  case  was  otherwise  in  regard  to  his  Lord* 
ship's  permitting  an  unauthorized  appropriation  of  the 
.     public  money  by  Trotter,  and  receiving  from  higd  tem- 
porary loans,  the  records  of  which  were  afterwards 
destroyed. 
KewPttUa-     Though  the  present  Parliament  had  completed 
™^^  only  four  sessions,  ministers  determined  on  a  disso- 

lution, doubtless  from  a  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  government  influence  in  the  new  elections.    They 
knew  their  weakness  at  Court,  and  flattered  them* 
adwes  that  a   decided   ascendancy  in   Parliament 
would  enable  tliem  to  press,  with  greater  con&dencc, 
meaaures  for  whidi  they  could  not  boast  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  their  royal  master.    For  the  time  of 
October.       the  new  election,  they  chose  the  moment  of  national 
exdiement,  caused  by  the  recal  of  our  ambassador 
from  the  French  capital.    The  first  debate  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons  related  to  the  abortive  ne* 
godation  for  peace,  and  although  the  publication  of 
the  official  papers  excited  some  surprise,  and  sliowed 
that  Bonaparte  had  at  one  time  carried  his  offers 
of  concession  considerably  farther  than  the  public 
hod  supposed,  there  prevailed  so  general  a  distrust 
towards  him,  that  Mr  Whitbread  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  opinion  that  the  negotiation  ought  to  have 
been  continued.     After  some  renewed  discussions 
ao  Mr  Windham's  military  measures.  Lord  Henry 
Jaa.  2tf,       Petty,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought 
i^'ff       fo"'^««^  »  P^  ®^  finance,  which,   assuming   the 
P0^*f  nu  ««P«nc«  o^  ^c  current  year  as  equal  to  that  of 
of  Fuiaoc*  subsequent  years  of  war,  professed  to  provide^  with- 
out new  taxes,  for  a  contest  of  fourteen  years  or 
more.    This  plan  contained  an  anticipated  calcula* 
tion  of  the  loans  necessary  for  several  years  to  come, 
and  supposed  that  a  sum  equal  to  .10  per  cent,  on 
each   loan  should  be  appropriated  from  the  war 
taxes,  of  which  5  per  cent,  should  serve  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  loan,  and  the  other  5  per  cent,  form 
a  sinking  fund,  which,  by  the  operation  of  com- 
pound interest,  would  redeem  the  capital  in  fourteen 
years ;  leaving  the  whole  10  per  cent,  again  applica- 
ble to  the  same  purpose,  should  the  war  continue. 
That  this  plan  possessed,  no  more  than  those  of  Pitt 
or  Vansittart,  the  merit  of  increasing  the  productive 
power  of  our  revenue,  has  been  already  shown  by 
Dr  Hamilton  in  his  well  known  Treatise  an  the  Na- 
tional  Debt.  lu  merit,  hsd  it  been  tried,  would  have 
been  found  to  consist,  as  that  of  such  phins  general- 
ly does,  in  a  support,  perhaps  a  temporary  increase, 
of  public  credit.    It  may  even  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther the  same  ministry,  had  they  continued  in  office, 
would  have  restricted  Uiemselves  to  a  limited  expeu' 
diture  in  1808,  when  the  Spanish  struggle  called 
forth  such  a  burst  of  our    national  enthusiasm. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that  they  would 
have  avdded  the  Orders  in  Coundl,  which,  by  de* 
priving  us  of  the  unseen  but  powerful  aid  of  n«itral 
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traffic,  gave  the  fiiiit  great  blow  to  oor  Bank  ] 
and  consequently  to  our  public  funds. 

The  bill  for  the  abdiUon  of  the  slave  tradke  t        _       ^ 
now  brought  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  govern- ^^^^^^ 
ment  support,  aad  carried  by  triumphant  majoritiea  ;die  SSsre 
in  the  Lords  by  100  to  36,  in  the  Commons  by  9S5Tnde, 
to  16*    This  prompt  termination  of  a  strangle  of ^^  ^W* 
twenty  years  showed  how  easily  the  measmre  might 
have  been  carried  had  not  Mr  Pitt  declined  to  give 
it  ministerial  support ;  a  course,  suggested  to  him, 
probably  by  a  dread  of  offending  the  West  India 
planters,  but  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  misap- 
prehension, since  the  most  respectable  part  of  that 
body  (the  proprietors  of  long  settled  esiates)  were 
far  from  adver&e  to  the  abolition,  calculated  as  it  was 
to  prevent  that  superabundance  of  produce  which  to 
them  is  the  most  serious  of  evils.    This  proved  the 
last  important  bill  of  the  Grenville  ministiy,  whose 
removal  from  office  took  place  very  unexpectedly  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  with  the  sovereign  about 
the  Irish  Catholics. 

The  bill  which  produced  this  sudden  change  waslndi  Caiho- 
introduced  by  Lord  Howick  on  5th  March,  and  en-l^^ j^ 
tiUed,  "  A  bill  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  avaU  hiia.""^  **' 
self  of  the  services  of  all  his  liege  subjects  m  his  na- 
val and  military  forces,  in  the  manner  therein  men- 
tioned ;"  that  is,  by  their  uking  an  oath  contained 
in'  the  bi]>,  after  which  they  should  be  left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  American  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  the 
intention  was  less  to  introduce  a  new  practice,  than 
to  permit  by  law  what  was  already  permitted  by  con« 
nivance.  The  draught  of  the  bill  had  been  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  King,  and  returned  by  him 
without  objection ;  but  the  royal  attention  was  more 
closely  drawn  to  it  on  its  introduction  into  parlia- 
ment, and  on  a  vehement  opposition  from  Mr  Perce- 
val, who  described  it  as  part  of  a  system  of  danger- 
ous innovation,  and  as  a  precursor  of  the  abditioo  of 
all  religious  tests.  The  king  now  intimated  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  bill  to  ministers,  who  endeavoured 
to  modify  it,  but  still  without  succeeding  in  render- 
ing it  acceptable  to  their  sovereign.  They  then  felt 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  bill,  but  inserted  in 
the  cabinet  minutes  a  declaration,  reserving  to  them-  Maxtfa  12. 
selves  two  points — ^the  liberty  of  delivering  their  opi- 
nion in  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, and  of  bringii^  it  forward  at  a  future  period. 
This  minute  was  unfortunately  couched  in  terms  too 
positive,  if  not  disrespectful  to  the  King,  who,  al- 
ways tenadous  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  never 
personally  cordial  with  Lords  Grenville  and  Howick, 
insisted  that  they  should  pledge  themselves  in  writ- 
ing never  to  press  him  again  on  the  subject.  Mi- 
nisters declining  to  comply,  the  King  consulted  with 
Lord  Eldon  about  forming  a  new  ministry,  and,  re- 
ceiving a  ready  assurance  of  the  practicability  of 
such  a  measure,  refused  to  listen  to  a  modified  ac- 
quiescence with  his  late  order,  offered  rather  tardily 
by  Lord  Grenville.  Ministers  gave  up  the  seals  o^ 
office  on  25th  March ;  and,  next  day,  the  change 
and  the  causes  that  led  to  it  were  fully  discussed  in 
Parliament.  A  short  adjournment  now*  to^  place, 
after  which  there  occurred  some  remarkable  tnals  of 
strength  between  tlie  two  parties.  An  independent 
II 
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ptfHaoMnt.  taeaber  (Air  Brand),  vith  reference  to  the  condi- 
ary  Proceed- ^QQg  ou  which  the  ministry  had  come  into  office, 
^'^^  1  made  a  motion  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
members  of  the  cabinet  to  restrain  tliemselves  by  a 
pledge  from  adviaiog  the  King  on  any  subject.  Thi& 
.motion  produced  a  very  long  debate,  but  was  lost  by 
.258  against  S26 ;  while  a  corresponding  motion  in 
tiie  Lords  was  lost  by  171- to  90.  A  subsequent 
April  15.  proposition,  to  express  the  regret  of  the  House  at 
the  removal  from  office  of  so  firm  and  stable  an  ad^ 
ministration^  was  lost  by  244  against  198 ;  and  it  be- 
came  apparent  that  in  Parliament*  as  at  Courts  the 
fall  of  the  Grenville  ministry  was  decided. 
1  It  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on  their 
conduct  when  in  office ;  and.  here  an  impartial  in- 
quirer will  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  both  their 
merits  and  demerits  have  been  greatly  exaggerated* 
Their  war  measures  proved  unimportant^  particularly 
in  the  point  which,  in  the  then  ardent  state  of  the 
public  mind,  superseded  all  others — the  annoyance  of 
France ;  and  the  result  was,  an  unconsciousness  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  what  was  really  va- 
luable in  their  views  and  conduct.  Yet  Mr  Fox 
JMrought  to  the  department  of  foreign  affiiirs  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  continental  politics,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  national  prejudices,  far^  however,  from 
being  accompanied,, as  the  vulgar  supposed,  by  an  in- 
difference to  our  national  interests.  Lord  Grenville,  if 
naturally  less  conciliating,  and  less  fitted  for  grand 
views^  possessed  a  practical  knowledge  of  business, 
and  had  become  aware  in  retirement  of  the  various 
errors  arising  from  a  too  early  introduction  into  office. 
They  had  a  liberal  feeling  towards  Ireland  and  the 
United  States ;  and  thou^  by  no  means  lukewarm 
in  their  resistance  to  Bonaparte^  they  all  held  the  im« 
practicability  of  making  any  impression  on  his  power 
iiy  force  of  arms,  until  the  occurrence  of  some  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  should  justify  a  grand 
and  united  effort.  In  what  manner  they  would  have 
acted  bad  they  been  in  power  when  the  general  in- 
surrection in  Spain  burst  forth,  the  public  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  so  d^rent  is  the  language  and 
even  the  ieeling  of  politicians  when  in  and  out  of 
office.  Several  of  their  measures,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  assent  to  the  appointment  of  such  a 
commander  as  Whitelocke,  were  singularly  ill-judged. 
To  place  Lord  Grey,  and  after  him  Mr  T.  Gren- 
v'flle,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  was  to  declare  to 
the  public  that  professional  knowledge  was  unneces- 
sary in  that  high  statioti,  as  if  its  effects  had  not  been 
most  beneficially  displayed  in  the  adminisUation, 
abort  as  it  was,  of  Lord  Barbam.  Finally,  their  in* 
teonperate  declaration  in  the  Cabinet  minute  of  12th 
March,  evinced  a  strange  miscalculation  of  their 
strength  when  put  in  opposition  to  the  personal  will 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  existing  prejudices  of  the 
pubitc.  The  result  was,  that  their  tall  'cauaed  no 
regret  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,' and  that  the 
errors  of  their  auccetfors  excited  no  wish  t<Nr  their 
iveall. 
The  Minis.  Of  the  new  miaiitry  the  eficient  .members  wens 
tr7of  ia07'Mr  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer;  Mr 
€kiiimiig»  Minister  for  Foreign  Alfiura ;  Lord  Caatle- 
reagh  for  the  War,  and  Lord  liveipoel  for  the 


Home  Department.    One  of  th^ir  first  measures  was  ^"^fJJS!^ 
a  prorogation  of  Parliament,  followed  by  a  dissolu-"^i™J**** 
tion>  which  gave  them,  in  the  elections,  the  advan-  ^^i*^^^ 
tage  so  lately  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,  with  ^p^ii  27. 
tlie  farther  advantage  of  an  alarm  strangely  excited 
in  the  public  mind  on  the  ground  of  Popery.    The 
new  Parliament  met  on  22d  June,  and^  after  passing 
the  bills  requisite  for  the  army,  navy,  and  other  cur- 
rent business,  was  prorogued  on  14th  August. 

The  Session  of  1808  was  opened  on  SIst  January  Sewon  of 
by  a  speech  of  uncommon  length,  which  enlarged  on  ^^  ' 
the  Copenhagen  expedition ;  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Sweden ;  the  departure  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  to  Brazil,  and  our  Orders  in 
Council  respecting  Neutrals.     The  chief  debates  of 
the  session  related  to  these  subjects.     The  Copen- 
hagen expedition  was  much  canvassed,  as  unpro- 
voked by  Denmark,  and  incompatible  with  the  hon- 
our of  England.     Still  that  measwe  received  the 
support  of  a  great  majority,  Mr  Ponsonby's  motion 
for  the  production  of  papers  relating  to  it  being  ne-  Feb.  3. 
gatived  by  252  to  108,  and  a  similar  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  105  to  48.     Even  a  motion  for  Feb.  U. 
preserving  the  Danish  fleet,  to  be  restored,  after  the 
war,  to  Denmark,  was  negatived  in  both  Houses. 

The  volunteer  system  had,  since  1804,  been  greatly  Local  Mi- 
relaxed,  and  the  country  evidently  stood  in  need  of  ^^ 
a  more  constant  and  efficient  force.  The  Grenville 
minbtry,  adverse  to  the  Volribteer  System,  had  de- 
termined to  let  it  fall  intp  disuse,  and  to  replace  it 
by  a  levy  of  200,000  men,  to  be  trained  to  act  not 
in  battalions  but  separately,  and  as  irregulars,  on  the 
principle  that  local  knowledge  was  the  chief  recom- 
mendation, and  a  continuance  of  previous  habits  the 
proper  exercise  of  such  a  force.  The  new  ministry,  April. 
however,  pursued  a  difierent  course,  and  passed  an 
act  for  a  local  militia ;  a  body  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  officers,  was  composed  of  the  lower 
orders,  pledged  to  regular  training  during  one  month 
in  the  year,  and  subjected  to  aiu  the  strictness  of 
military  discipline.  Such  of  the  volunteers  as  chose 
were  to  remain  embodied ;  the  total  of  the  local  mi- 
litia was  about  200,000,  and  the  mode  of  levy  was 
by  a  ballot  of  all  persons,  not  specially  exempted, 
between  the  age  of  18  and  81. 

The  Orders  in  Council  were  frequently  discussed 
during  this  session,  but  they  were  as  yet  imp^ectly 
understood  either  in  their  immediate  Ojperation  or  in 
tlieir  consequences.  Unfortunately  for  the  advo- 
cates of  moderation,  Bonaparte  now  lost  all  regard 
to  justice,  and  committed  the  most  lawless  of  all  his 
acts— the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Indigna- 
tion at  this  atrocity,  and  a  firm  determination  to  sup- 
port the  ^anish  cause,  were  asanifested  by  .men  o£  all 
parties,  among  whom  were  remarkable,  as  habitual 
members  of  Opposition,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Mr  Sheridan;  the  latter  making,  on  this  occasion, Jons  Ifi. 
one  of  the  meet  brilliant  speeches  of  his  latter  years. 

The  Session  of  I8O9  was  opened  on  ISth  Janiiaiy  Sewon  of 
by  a  speech  declaring  a  decided  determination  to  ad^  1^^- 
here  to  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  the  campaign^  and  the  retreat  of  our 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore.  The  intelligence  that 
arrived  soon  after  the  death  of  that  commander,  dseir 
from  the  keuse  a  vnanunous  etdogy  of  hit  character> 
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Pw&mciit-  and  regret  for  his  fall.    There  still  prevailed,  both  in 
mrj  Proceed*  Parliament  and  the  public,  a  strong  attachment  to 
^    "^     -  ^®  Spanish  caose ;  and,  in  the  various  motions  made 
^^'^'^^^"^by  the  Opposition  to  censure  ministers  for  misma- 
naging our  armaments^  or  ill-plaqning  our  operations, 
the  minority  seldom  exceeded  a  third  of  the  mem- 
bers present 
The  Duke  of     But  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  public 
York.  ^Qg  withdrawn  even  from  this  interesting  question, 

and  absorbed  by  the  charges  against  the  Duke 
of  York,  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Wardle,  on 
evidence  given  or  procured  by  Mrs  Mary  Anne 
Clarke,  a  forsaken  mbtress  of  the  Duke.  Ministers, 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  proofs,  brought  the  in- 
quiry  before  the  House,  instead  of  referring  it  to  a 
committee,  and  a  succession  of  singular  disclosures 
were  thus  made  to  Parliament  and  the  public.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  were  produced  by  the 
friends  of  the  Duke  persisting  in  examinations  begun 
under  an  impression  of  his  entire  innocence.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  describe  how  much  this  subject  en- 
gaged the  public  attention  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March.  Of  the  influence  of  Mrs  Clarke  in 
obtaining  commissions  from  the  Duke,  and  of  her  dis- 
posing of  them  for  money,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  Duke  was  apprised  of 
this  traffic ;  and  though  he  might  not  be  aware  of  its 
extent,  there  seems  hardly  room  to  doubt  that,  in 
certain  cases,  he  suspected  its  existence.  The  de- 
bate on  the  collective  eipdence  was  uncommonly 
long,  being  adjourned  from  night  to  night,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  speakers.  Several  resolutions,  varying  in  their 
degree  of  reprehension,  were  proposed ;  and  tliough 
those  finally  adopted  condemned  only  the  immorali- 
ty of  the  connection  formed  by  the  Duke,  without 
asserting  his  knowledge  of  the  pecuniary  abuses,  the 
Mwdi  19.  result  was  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Command- 
er-in-Chief. 

The  success  of  this  investigation  prompted  an  in- 
quiry into  other  abuses,  particularly  the  sale  of  East 
India  appointments,  and  disclosed  a  negotiation  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  barter  a  nomination  to  a  Bengal 
writership,  for  the  return  of  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment.   The  house  declined  to  proceed  to  any  reso- 
Msy  6.        lution  against  his  Lordship,  or  to  entertain  a  motion 
relative  to  the  interference  of  the  executive  govern- 
May  4.        ment  in  elections.     A  Bill  for  Parliamentary  reform, 
brought  in  by  Mr  Curwen,  was  not  directly  opposed, 
but  so  materially  altered  In  its  progress  as  to  be  nu- 
Jone  16.      gatory  when  it  passed  into  a  law.    The  farther  busi- 
ness of  the  session  consisted  in  the  annual  votes  for 
the  public  service,  and  in  motions  by  Sir  S.  Romil- 
May  20.       ly,  on  a  subject  which  has  been  but  lately  followed 
up  with  effect— the  amendment  of  our  criminal  law, 
by  lessening  the  severity,  but  insuring  the  application 
of  punishments* 
(^hanget  io       The  failure,  in  autumn,  of  the  expedition  to  the 
t)»c  1  ubinrt.  Scheldt,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
when  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  led  to  the  disclosure 
of  a  remarkable  secret  in  Cabinet  history-^he  at. 
tempts  made,  during  several  months,  by  Mr  Canning, 
to  obtain,  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  removal  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  from  the  war  department,  on  the 
ground  of  Incompetency  to  the  station.    On  making 


this  mortifying  discovery,  the  oompUnt  of  LordFufiuna^. 
Castlereagh  was,  not  that  his  brother  minister  should ''T  Proond- 
think  with  slight  of  his  abilities,  but  that,  during  ally  '"^ 
the  time  that  he  laboured  against  him,  he  should 
have  maintained  towards  him  the  outward  manner  of 
a  friend.  This  led  to  a  duel,  followed,  not  by  seri- 
ous personal  injury,  but  by  the  resignation  of  both-* 
causing,  in  the  ministry,  a  blank  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, could  be  filled  only  by  bringing  in  the 
leaders  of  Opposition.  An  overture  to  this  effect, 
whether  sincere  or  ostensible,  was  made  by  Mr  Per- 
ceval. Lord  Grenville,  on  receiring  it,  came  to 
London ;  Lord  Grey,  more  indifferent  about  office, 
answered  it  from  his  seat  in  Northumberland ;  but 
both  declared  a  determination  to  decline  taking  part 
in  the  administration  so  long  as  the  existing  system 
should  be  persisted  in.  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  had 
gone  as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  Junta,  now  re- 
turned, and  was  invested  with  the  SecreUryship  for 
Foreign  Affiurs.  Mr  Perceval  was  appointed ^rmi^; 
and  the  new  ministry,  feeble  as  they  were  m  talent, 
received  the  support  of  a  decided  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, so  general  was  the  hatred  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  conviction  that  our  safety  lay  in  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war. 

The  Session  of  1810  opened  on  S8th  January,  and  1 


the  leading  subject  of  debate  was  our  unfortunate  ex-  l^^^T^'^' 
pedition  to  Walcheren  and  the  Scheldt.  A  motion  ^[??  "* 
leading  to  inquiry  was  carried  after  a  close  division  ju.  2€m 
—195  to  186.  And  the  investigation  was  conduct- 
ed chiefly  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
secret  committee  being  appointed  for  the  inspection 
of  confidential  papers.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
other  officers  concerned  in  planning  or  conducting 
the  expedition,  were  examined.  The  inquiry  lasted 
several  weeks,  and  disclosed,  clearly  enough,  the 
imbecility  of  our  commander ;  but  the  speeches  of 
the  Opposition  were  pointed,  not  against  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  expedition,  but  against  iu  expedi- 
ency afc  an  enterprise ;  not  against  the  general,  but 
the  cabinet.  In  this  they  were  not  seconded  by  the 
majority  of  the  house.  Ota  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
the  expedition  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  former  was 
supported  by  272,  in  opposition  to  282 ;  and  even 
the  less  tenable  ground  of  keeping  our  soldiers  in  an 
unhealthy  island  for  three  months  afler  relinquishing 
all  idea  of  an  attempt  on  Antwerp,  was  vindicated  by 
258  votes  against  282 — a  decision  too  remarkable  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  which  has  since  stamped  this  with 
the  name  of  the  Walcheren  Parliament.  The  only 
ministerial  change  consequent  on  the  inquiry  was  the 
removal  of  Lord  Chatham  from  bis  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net, and  from  the  Master-generalship  of  the  Ordnance; 
but  this  was  in  consequence  o£  privately  delivering  a 
staiement  to  the  King — a  statement  professing  to  vin- 
dicate himself  at  the  expence  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan 
and  the  navy.  The  resolution  adopted  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  '<  That  the  House  saw  with  regret  that  any 
such  communication  as  the  narrative  of  Lord  Chat* 
ham  should  have  been  made  to  his  Majesty,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  other  ministers ;  that  such  con- 
duct IS  highly  reprehensible,  and  deserves  the  censure 
of  the  House." 

The  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  gallery  of  the  Comtmttal  of 
House  during  the  Walcheren  inquiry  gave  rise  to  a*^  P-  **»- 
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Pirliimnit-  4iBciiiaion»  whicbi  though  at  first  unimportant,  soon 
tff  Proceed*  ^Qgng^  much  of  the  public  attention.    John  GaJe 
c"^     J  Jones,  well  known  among  the  demagogues  of  the 
~^  *  ^~  Bge,  and  at  that  time  president  of  a  debating  club, 
animadverted  on  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  hand- 
bill, in  a  style  which  induced  the  House  to  order  his 
Sir  F.  Bur-  commitment  to  Newgate.     A  few  weeks  after.  Sir 
dect.  Francis  Burdett  brought  in  a  motion  for  his  libera- 

tion, on  the  broad  ground  that  the  House  had  no 
right  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  in 
such  a  case.  Baffled  in  this  by  a  great  majority. 
Sir  Francis  wrote  and  printed  a  letter  to  his  consti* 
tuents,  denying  this  power,  and  applying  contemp- 
tuous epithets  to  the  Houses.  This  imprudent  step 
provoked  a  debate^  which  ended  in  a  resolution  to 
commit  Sir  Francis  to  the  Tower.  The  Speaker  is- 
sued his  warrant ;  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  carried  it 
to  the  house  of  Sir  Francis,  but  withdrew  on  a  re- 
fusal of  Sir  Francis  to  obey.  Next  day  the  Serjeant 
repeated  his  demand,  accompanied  by  messengers ; 
but  the  populace  had  by  |nis  time  assembled  in 
crowds  near  the  baronet's  house,  and  prevented  his 
removal,  until  an  early  hour  on  the  9th,  when  the 
civil  officers  burst  into  his  house,  put  Sir  Francis  in- 
to a  carriage,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  in  the 
midst  of  several  regiments  of  horse.  Sir  Francis 
brought  actions  against  the  Speaker  and  other  offi- 
cers ;  but  they  fell  to  the  ground  by  non-suits,  and 
iie  continued  in  confinement  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 

Among  the  farther  acts  of  this  session  were  two 
which  regarded  Scotland;  one  for  the  increase  of 
the  smaller  church  livings,  of  which  none  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  are  now  under  L.150;  the 
other  relative  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  reducing 
the  heavy  expences  caused  by  the  compulsory  ex- 
tract of  office  papers.  The  Court  of  Session  had 
been  previously  divided  into  chambers  by  an  act 
passed  in  1808;  and  the  trials  by  jury,  in  civil 
causes,  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  an  act  of 
1815. 

The  Session  opened  in  November,  more  early 
than  was  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  mental  in- 
disposition of  the  King.  Repeated  adjournmentSy 
however,  took  place  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  recoveryi 
and  it  was  not  till  20th  December  that  resolutions 
for  a  regency  were  moved  in  both  Houses.  They 
formed  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  during  the 
The  lUgen-  ensuing  month.  Their  principal  characteristics  con- 
^'  sisted  in  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Prince  for 

the  succeeding  year,  during  which  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  confer  the  rank  of  Peer,  to  grant  an  office 
in  reversion,  or  even  a  place  or  pension,  except 
during  tibe  King's  pleasure ;  while  the  management 
of  the  royal  household  was  vested  in  the  Queen. 
Resolutions  so  obnoxious  to  the  Prince  called  forth 
a  stronff  opposition,  and  a  motion  that  the  royal 
power  abould  be  conferred-  on  him  without  restric- 
tion, was  supported  by  200  against  824.  But  the 
divisions  in  favour  of  ministers  became  stronger  after 
the  question  of  the  regency  was  settled,  and  great 
part  of  the  Sesnon  pa^ed  without  any  contest  be- 
tween Government  and  the  Opposition;  the  latter 
consideriDg  the  present  arrangement  as  temporary; 
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an  opinion  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Ian*  Parliament  - 
guage  of  the  Regent,  who  entered  on  his  functions,  ^^^  Pioceed* 
by  declaring,  that  he  continued  ministers  in  offioe  ^^^1^^ 
solely  from  a  feeling  of  filial  respect.    Among  the 
Successive  topics  of  discussion   were    the  county 
meetings  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the  steps 
taken  by  Government  to  repress  them ; — an  act  to 
aiithorize  Government  to  send  English  militia  into 
Ireland,  and  Irish  militia  into  England ;  and,  finally, 
the  reappointment  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  office 
of  Commander-in-chief— a  step  which  excited  some 
surprise,  but  received  the  decided  support  of  Par- 
liament ;  a  motion  made  to  censure  it  being  negatived  June  6. 
by  249  to  47*     But  the  most  anxious  topics  of  par- 
liamentary and  public  attention  were  the  distress  of 
trade  and  the  sute  of  our  paper  currency.    Towards 
the  relief  pf  the  former,  an  issup  of  exchequer  bills  April 
was  authorized  under  certain  limitations;    and  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  latter,  a  law  was  passed,  July, 
which,  when  joined  to  former  enactments,  had  near- 
ly the  effect  of  making  bank  notes  a  legal  tender. 

The  Session  opened  on  7tb  January,  and  the  ear- Session  of 
ly  discussions  related  to  arrangements  for  the  royal  ^^^^ 
household,  and  to  a  motion  by  Mr  Brougham  to  ex- 
clude the  droits  of  Admiralty  from  the  Civil  List.. 
In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  similar  fate  at«^ 
tended  a  motion  by  Lord  Morpeth,  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  admitting 
the  Catholics  to  political  rights.  The  next  mea- 
sures of  general  interest  were  two  acts  against 
Jrame'bredcing,^'^  practice  which  the  Nottingham 
workmen,  pressed  by  the  loss  of  the  American  mar^ 
ket,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  wages,  had  carried 
to  an  alarming  length.  The  public  attention  waa 
soon  afler  engaged  by  ministerial  changes.  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  finding  himself  unable  to  lead  the 
Cabinet,  or  to  prevail  on  his  colleagues  to  ex* 
tend  the  scale  of  our  operations  in  Spam,  resigned 
m  Ffibruary  the  secretaryship  of  foreign  affiurs,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  Regent  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  consistency  required  an  overture  for  the  ad- 
mission into  office  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition^ 
intimate  as  they  had  been  in  former  years  with  his 
Royal  Highness.  This  prompted  the  well  known 
letter  of  ISth  February  from  the  Prince  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  professing  a  wish  to  unite  with  the  present 
ministers  ^'  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the 
early  habits  of  his  public  life  had  been  formed."  The 
answer  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  explained  their 
reasons  for  declining  a  union  with  an  administration 
differing  so  much  from  them  in  the  most  important 
points  of  national  policy,— the  claims  of  the  Irish. 
Catholics ;  the  Orders  in  Council;  and  the  over  issue 
of  bank  paper.  With  this  explanation  the  corre- 
spondence closed,  and  the  ministry  proceeded  un-  May  11. 
changed  until  the  assassination  of  Mr  Perceval ;  when 
Lord  Liverpool  succeeded  to  the  first  station,  and 
was  directed  by  the  Prince  to  make  an  overture  to 
Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr  Canning.  This  led  to 
nothmg;  and  a  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  address  the  Regent,  '*  praying  him  to  ap-  May  21. 
point  an  efficient  administration/'  was  carried  by  174 
against  170.    This  unexpected,  vote  necessitated  a. 
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^■*|J^^«*ond  overture  to  the  Opposition,  the  managetnent 
*^  ii^^^^o^'^hwh  was  committed  first  to  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley,  afterwards  to  Lord  Moira.  It  now  seemed 
highly  probable  that  the  Opposition  would  come  in ; 
yet  the  negotiation  entirely  failed,  in  consequence 
partly  of  existing  anhnosities,  partly  of  the  stiffness 
of  Lord  Grey,  partly,  perhaps,  of  a  secret  reluctance 
in  the  court  to  admit  the  Opposition.  Lords  Liver** 
pool  and  Castlereagh  remained  in  office  with  all  the 
benefit  of  a  declared  readiness,  and  of  an  apparent 
unreasonableness  in  the  demands  of  Opposition. 

The  most  urgent  question  now  before  Parliament 
was  the  continuatieh  or  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil. The  distress  of  the  manufacturers  had  become 
general;  and  had  led^  among  the  lower  orders,  to  com- 
motion and  riot,  among  the  higher,  to  petitions  to 
Parliament  complaining  of  our  pertinacious  adher- 
ence to  these  Orders  as  the  caus&  of  the  loss  of  the 
great  market  of  tlie  United  States.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Brougham.  It  was 
conducted  by  him,  with  astonishing  knowledge  and 
tident,  during  several  weeks,  and  every  step  in  its 
progress  gave  the  evidence  a  more  serious  aspect. 
Still  there  was  a  prevailing  disposition  to  cling  to 
those  measures,  when  the  accession  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool to  the  leading  station  in  the  Cabinet  produced 
their  repeal,  though  unfortunately  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  American  war. 

Though  Parliament  had  sat  during  five  years  only, 
the  victory  of  Salamanca  and  our  other  successes  in 
Spain  afforded  ministry  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
appealing  to  the  people.  A  dissolution  was  pro- 
claimed on  29th  September,  and  on  SOth  November 
the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Regent  in 
person,  who  spoke  for  the  first  time  from  the  throne. 
Otir  partial  reverses  in  the  close  of  the  campaign  in 
Spain,  and  the  murmurs  of  Marquis  Wellesley  and 
Mr  Canning  at  the  roadequacy  of  otnr  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  Peninsular  contest,  were  silencedby 
the  cheering  intelligence  from  Russia,  whence  Bona- 
parte was  now  retreating  with  great  loss.  *  In  the 
progress  of  the  session,  the  attention  of  the  House 
Princett  of  and  the  public  was  strongly  excited  by  an  appeal 
^"''^  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  Parliament,  demand- 
h)g  an  investigation  of  her  conduct.  This  led  to  a 
motion  for  a  copy  of  the  Report  delivered  by  the 
noblemen  charged  with  the  inquiry  of  1806 ;  and  this  - 
motion  being  negatived,  the  result  was  the  publica- 
tion, in  the  newspapers,  of  a  succession  of  papers  re- 
lating the  whole  transaction.  These  papers,  how- 
ever indicative  of  want  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  produced,  on  the  whole, 
an  impression  in  her  favour^  as  unjustly  attacked 
in  her  honour.  The  most  interesting  debates  of 
the  session  related  to  the  Catholic .  question,  and 
the  renewal,  with  important  changes,  of  the  Char* 
ter  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  new  Char-  * 
ter,  granted  for  twenty  yettrs  from  1814,  reserved 
to  the  Company  the  exclusive  trade  to  China,  but 
laid  open  to  the  public,  with  slight  qualifications, 
the  trade  to  all  other  parts  of  the  east.  Among  the 
minor  proceedings  of  the  session  were  an  act  for 
lessening  the  endless  delays  of  Chancery  by  appolnt- 
mg  a  Vice  Chancellor ;  and  an  act,  which,  if  ft  did 
not  enforce  Clerical  residence,  held  out  a  strong  in- 
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ducement  to  it,  by  obligfjng  kieumbents  to  iaereaae  PariMPtftit- 
the  stipends  of  their  curates.    After  grantiiig  mini-"^  P«wwl- 
sters  a  liberal  vote  of  credit,  Pariiament  was  pro-  \^^^^ 
rogoed  on  22d  July,  amidst  a  general  hope  of  fa» 
vouraible  intelligence  from  the  Continent ;  Spain  be» 
ing  neariy  'delivered  from  the  invaders,  and  the  Ger- 
mans having  risen  with  ardour  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. 

These  cheering  expectations  were  happily  realized  Seanon  of 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  Parliament  reaa-^^^^^^ 
sembled  on  4th  November  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  victories  at  Leipsic  had  secured  the  independence 
of  Germany,  and  enabled  our  aUies  to  shake  the 
throne  of  the  usurper.  There  was  but  one  opinion, 
that  at  such  a  juncture  every  exertion,  whether  fi- 
nancial or  military,  should  be  made  to  complete  the 
deliverance  of  the  Continent.  Ail  the  propositions 
of  ministers  were  adopted,  and  on  17th  •November 
Parliament  adjourned  to  1st  March ;  evidently  in  the 
hope  that,  before  that  period,  the  advance  of  the  al- 
lied arms  into  France  would  lead  to  a  general  paci- 
fication. This  result,  justified  by  sound  calculation, 
was  delayed  by  the  precipitancy  of  the  Prussians,  and 
the  consequent  checks  received  by  them  and  their 
allies ;  so  that  Parliament,  00  meeting  on  1st  March, 
adjourned  to  the  21st,  and,  on  their  assembling  at 
that  date,  Lord  Castlereagh  being  still  absent  on  the 
Continent,  the  business  transacted  during  several 
weeks  was  of  inferior  interest.  Next  came  the  discoa- 
sions  on  the  corn  trade ;  the  budget  of  tlie  year,  and 
an  additional  measure  for  the  preservation  of  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland.  A  general  pacification  liad  by 
this  time  taken  place,  and  the  arrangements  of  mi- 
nisters afibrded  little  opening  for  animadversion, 
except  as  to  the  compulsory  transfer  of  Norway 
from  Denmark  to  Sweden*  That  qnefetion  was 
warmly  debated  in  both  Houses,  and  a  motion  relative 
to  it,  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Grey,  in 
a  speech  of  uncommon  eloquence,  received  the  sup- 
port of  81  votes  against  115.  The  farther  proceed- 
ings of  the  session  were  an  address,  praying  tlie  Re- 
gent tp  interest  himself  with  foreign  powers  for  a 
prompt  and  general  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  a 
vote  of  L.  400,000  in  addition  to  the  L.  100,000  of 
the  preceding  year  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  mid 
grants,  but  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  to  Generala 
Graham,  Hill,  and  Beresford,  now  raised  to  the 
peerage.  On  the  Princess  of  Wales  a  settlement  of 
L.  35,000  was  definitively  aaade. 

Parliament  assembled  on  18th  November,  and,Se8Bonof 
after  the  transaction  of  some  business  relative  chiefly  I  ®^^*^^* 
to  keeping  the  English  militia  embodied,  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Ireland,  adjourned  on  9d  De- 
cember. They  met  again  on  9th  February,  and 
were  soon  after  called  on  to  discuss  a  most  import- 
ant department  of  home  policy,— *the  Corn  L«wa»Coni  Liw«. 
The  prospect  of  the  return  of  peace  and  of  large 
hnports  of  com  from  the  Continent,  had  early  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  landed  interest;  and  a 
committee,  appointed  In  the  spring  of  1818,  had 
made  a  report  to  Pariiammit  recommending  Hie 
prohibition  of  foreign  com,  except  when  wheat  al 
home  should  be  at  or  lAove  the  veiy  high  price  oT 
105s.  the  quarter.  No  proceedings  on  the  subject 
took  place  that  session,  and  next  year  the  sense  of 
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the  public  was  so  unoqoivocBlly  deelared  against  this 
extravagant  proposition,  that  a  great  reduction  was 
indispensable ;  and,  on  bringing  forward  the  resolu- 
ticMSs  Gonneeted  with  the  subject,  it  was  proposed  to 
allow  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  whenever  our  own 
should  be  at  or  above  87»-  Still  this  limit  appeared 
too  high ;  the  debates  were  warm,  the  petitions 
against  the  bill  numerous;  and,  ministers  su^nd- 
ing  their  support,  the  main  part  of  the  question  was 
adjourned  to  next  year.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
com  underwent  a  great  fall,  and  the  farmers  cxpc- 
rieneed  much  distress ;  the  consequence  of  which,  and 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees, was,  that  Government  determined  to  sup» 
port  a  corn  bill  on  a  reduced  scale,  foreign  wheat 
being  admissible  when  our  own  should  be  at  or  be- 
low 80s.  Resolutions  to  that  effect  were  moved 
(see  our  article  on  the  Corn  Laws)  on  17th 
February,  and  a  bill  founded  on  them  was  soon 
after  brought  in.  It  still  experienced  opposition, 
particularly  from  Mr  Baring  and  others,  who  argued 
that  the  limitation  price  ought  not  to  be  permanent, 
but  subject  to  a  graduated  abatement  during  a  series 
of  years,  till  at  last  the  com  trade  should  arrive  at 
that  unrestrained  state  so  essential  to  commerce  at 
large.  But  notwithstanding  these  arguments,  and  a 
tumultuous  opposition  without  doors,  the  bill  was 
carried  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses. 

But  from  discussions  of  internal  p<4icy,  the  atten* 
tion  of  Parliament  was  suddenly  directed  to  a  more 
urgent  topic, — the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  £It>a, 
and  a  notice  of  an  immediate  augmentation  of  our 
forces.  An  address  to  the  Regent,  in  support  of 
this  augmentotion,  was  carried  by  great  majorities ; 
and  a  subsequent  motion,  by  Mr  Whitbread,  to  pr&- 
vent  our  interference  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  lost  by  273  against  72.  Finally,  the 
addresses  in  approbation  of  the  treaties  with  the 
Continental  powers  were  supported  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Mr  G rattan,  and  other  oppositionists;  die 
numbers  in  the  Lords  being  156  against  44;  in  the 
Comraonf,  SSI  against  92.  Next  month  brought 
intelligence  of  Uie  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was 
followed,  in  a  moment  of  exultation,  by  a  grant  of 
1^200,000  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  making  the 
sum  total  voted  to  his  grace  L.700,000.  The  farther 
proceedings  were  an  approval  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  America,  and  of  the  very  questionable  trans- 
fer of  Genoa  to  the  King  cf  Sardinia:  the  session 
was  concltKled  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  for  fixing  the 
price  of  bread  in  London  by  Assize. 

Parliament  met  on  1st  February,  and,  after  sooie 
business  of  minor  importance,  proceeded,  in  March, 
to  discuss  the  interesting  question  of  our  military 
peace  establishment.  The  navj  had  been  reduced 
with  sufficient  promptitude,  but  there  seemed,  on  the 
part  of  Government,  a  disposition  to  keep  the  army 
on  a  scale  neither  required  by  the  general  tranquilli- 
ty of  Europe,  nor  justified  by  our  financial  means, 
which  exhibited  several  symptoms  of  decline.  Yet 
a  motion  for  so  moderate  a  reduction  as  10,000  from 
the  proposed  number  of  land  forces,  was  negatived 
by  202  to  130 ;  and,  in  long  debates  that  ensued  re- 
lative to  the  army  estimates,  ministers  carried  every 
point,  and  were  likely  to  keep  up  the  whole  on  an 


•xpensive  scale ;  when,  on  18th  March,  after  a  loAg  PbtHameat- 
and  animated  discussion,  the  question  of  continuing  ^'7^"'^^^* 
the  property-tax,  modified  to  5  per  cent.^  was  decided  v^^^^ 
against  them  by  a  majority  of  87 ;  there  being  288  j^^^f  jJi^ 
against  201.    This  signal  and  unexpected  defeat  ne-  Property- 
cessitated  a  relinquishment  of  the  war  malt  duty.  Tax  Bill, 
and  a  general  reduction  of  expenditure,  which  we 
should  have   in  vain  expected  from  the  reason  or 
reflection  of  our  rulers. 

Another  measure  of  importance  was  the  regula* 
tion,  after  a  long  investigation,  of  the  ^ivil  list,  on  a 
footing  which  was  adopted  as  a  standard  on  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  present  reign.  This  was  followed  Yrr  ' 
acts  for  the  consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Exchequers ;  for  the  exemption  of  the  bank  from 
cash  payments  during  two  years ;  and,  finally,  by  an 
act  for  striking  off  a  new  silver  coinage.  Among 
the  minor  proceedings  of  the  session  was  a  grant  of 
L.  60,000  a  year  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her 
husband,  with  a  provision,  unfortunately  too  soon 
required,  of  L.  50,000  to  the  latter  m  the  eveat  of 
her  demise. 

A  general  want  of  work  and  redaction  of  wages  Session  of 
continued  daring  the  year,  subjecting  the  lower  ^^17* 
orders  to^  great  distress,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
arts  o£  designing  demagogues.    Large  assemblages, 
particularly  in  Spafields,    took  place  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  Parliament;   and>  on   the  day  of 
its  opening  (28ih  January)  the  Regent  was  insult- 
ed on  his  way  to  the  House.    A  secret  commit- 
tee of  each   House  was  soon  after  appointed!   to 
examine  papers  in  the  possession  of  Govemmenti 
bearing  evidence  of  serious  projects  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  each  made   a  speedy  report,  declaring 
the  existence  of  very  dangeroOs  societies.    There 
was,  in    these  reports,  a  strain   of  confident  al- 
legation, unaccompanied  by  specific  proof  or  tem- 
perate reasoning,  which  brought  to  recollection  the 
declamatory  state  papers  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  gave  the  reports  the  appearance  of  documents 
framed  to  disseminate  alarms,  and  justify  extreme 
measures.     They  engaged,  however,  the  serk>us  at- 
tention of  the  House,  aiul  the  result  was  a  bill  for  Suspennon 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  during  the^^^^  H»- 
current  session  of  Parliament, — a  measure  carried  ***"  CorpiM 
in  the  Lords  by  150  to  S5 ;  In  the  Commons  by  265 
to  103.     Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  second 
report  from  the  secret  committees  produced  an  act 
for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
to  1st  March  1818. 

The  continued  want  of  work,  and  distress  of  the  May  I8I7. 
lower  orders,  led  to  an  act  for  authorizing  the  issue 
of  Excliequer  Bills  to  persons  finding  employment 
for  the  poor.  The  same  causes  inducing  the  public 
to  call  loudly  for  retrenchment ;  the  Opposition  took, 
on  25th  February,  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  motion  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  mustered  152  votes 
against  208.  As  an  ofibring  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  prevailing  call,  an  act  was  passed  for 
abolisliing  the  two  sinecure  offices  of  Justice  in 
Eyre. 

Mr  Abbot,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Speaker  of 
the  H0US9  since  1802,  finding  himself  incapable, 
from  continued  indisposition,  of  performing  its  ar- 
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duous  duties,  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Manners 
Sutton.  Mr  Abbott  was  forthwith  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Colchester,  and,  on 
6th  June,  a  vote  passed  ther  Commons  for  settling 
on  him  a  life  annuity  of  L.  4000. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  27th  January,  under 
circumstances  which  indicated  that  the  want  of  work 
and  distress  of  trade,  though  still  considerable,  were 
less  serious  than  in  the  preceding  year.  A  secret 
committee,  appointed  anew  by  each  House,  reported 
to  that  effect;  and,  on  their  recommendation,  was 
brought  in  a  bill  to  indemnify  persons  (chiefly  ma- 
gistrates) who  had  acted  in  apprehending  and  de- 
taining individuals  suspected  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices :  this  bill  was  not  carried  without  considerable 
opposition. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  having  cans* 
ed  a  blank  in  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Royal  Dukes  became  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  hut  the  provision  for  any  increase  of  ex- 
penditure was  exposed  to  difficulty,  as  well  from  the 
distress  of  the  public,  as  from  the  near  approach  of 
the  time  when  the  members  were  to  meet  their  con- 
stituents. A  motion,  made  by  ministers,  to  grant 
L.  10,000  additional  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was 
not  successful;  an  amendment  for  reducing  it  to 
L.  6000  having  been  carried  by  I93  to  ]  84.  Votes, 
equally  restricted,  were  passed  In  the  case  of  the 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Cambridge ;  and  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  similar  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(who  had  been  several  years  married)  was  negatived 
by  143  to  146 ;  but  a  provision  of  L.6000  a  year 
was  made  for  the  Duchess  in  case  she  should  sur- 
vive him. 

Among  the  other  transactions  of  this  year  was  a 
grant  of  L.  400,000  to  Spain,  as  a  compensation  for 
losses  attendant  on  an  early  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  by  that  power.  Certain  acts  were  also  passed 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  negroes  in  our  sugar 
colonies.  The  bank  exemption  act  being  about  to 
expire,  Mr  Vansittart  brought  in  a  bill  for  continu- 
ing it  another  year,  on  the  ground  that  the  loans 
now  contracting  in  England  for  France  and  Prussia 
carried  capital  out  of  tbe  country,  and  prevented 
the  bank,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  diminishing  its 
paper  circulation. 

Mr  Brougham  having,  early  in  the  session,  brought 
in  a  bill  for  investigating  the  abuses  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and,  after  some 
discussion  in  the  Commons,  passed  to  the  Lords. 
There  it  encountered  opposition  from  Lords  Eldon 
and  Redesdale,  and  was  returned  to  the  Commons 
with  material  alterations;  the  commissioners  charged 
with  the  inquiry  being  limited  in  their  powers,  and 
restricted  to  charities  connected  with  education. 
The  act,  however,  passed  in  this  state,  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  commissioners,  like  those  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  education  of  the  poor,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  public  advantage.  The  session  was 
closed  on  10th  June  by  a  speech  from  the  Regent, 
containing  a  notice,  not  only  of  the  prorogation,  but 
of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, — a  measure  which 
for  many  years  had  been  announced  by  proclama- 
tion. 


The  new  Parliament  met  on  14th  January  1810,  Padiainent- 
and  on  21st  proceeded  to  business.  The  demise  of"y  ?"««^- 
the  queen  having  taken  place  during  the  recess  (17thy  ""^ 
November),  one  of  the  first  measures  was  to  vest  the^ 
custody  of  the  King's  person  in  the  Duke  of  York^  isifr 
who»  very  imprudently*  under  the  circumsftmces  of 
the  country,  demanded  and  received  from  Parlia- 
ment an  annual  allowance  of  L.  10,000  for  discharg- 
ing an  act  of  filial  duty.  This  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Camden, 
who,  possessed  of  the  lucrative  sinecure  of  Teller  of 
the  Exchequer,  relinquished  L.  9000  a  year  of  it  to 
the  public, — a  sacrifice  noticed  in  honourable  terms 
in  a  vote  passed  in  Parliament  on  the  occasion. 

Such  was  the  addition  given  to  Opposition,  by  an  Strength  of 
election  under  circumstances  of  general  distress,  that*?*  0pp<»i- 
several  measures  were  carried  in  this  session  against ^'^"^ 
ministers  ;  in  particular,  a  motion  on  2d  March,  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  a  revision  of  the  criminal 
code,  where  the  numbers  were  147  against  128 ;  and 
a  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Scottish  Mty  6. 
Burghs,  carried  by  1 49  to  144.     In  the  division  on 
the  grant  of  L.  10,000  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Op- 
position mustered  186  votes  against  281.     But  the 
impression  excited  by  these  successes  was  greatly 
enfeebled  by  a  motion,  which  arrayed  on  one  side 
all  the  strength  of  Government,  and  that  of  the  neu- 
tral party.     We  allude  to  Mr  Tiemey's  motion  for  May  1& 
an  "  inquiry  into  the  state  of  tbe  nation,"  which  was 
negatived  by  357  to  178 — a  division,  evincing  that, 
though  disposed  to  co-operate  with  Opposition  oc- 
casionally and  for  specific  objects,  the  neutral  party 
had  no  wish  for  a  change  of  Mmistry.     Encouraged 
by  this  success,  Mr  Vansittart  came  forward  with  the 
bold  proposition  of  new  taxes,  to  the  extent  of  The  New 
L.  3,000,000,  on  the  ground  of  a  sum  of  that  amount  T*xe«. 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the 
Sinking  Fund.    Of  this  sum  the  chief  part  was  ex- 
pected from  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  malt,  spi- 
rits, and  tobacco ;  but  part  also  was  to  be  derived 
from  a  tax  on  foreign  wool  (6d.  per  lb.)  ;  a  most  sin- 
gular impost  in  a  country  where  the  export  of  ma- 
nufactured wool  forms  a  main  branch  of  the  national 
industry.     Ministers  were  conscious  of  its  injurious 
tendency,  but  were  obliged  to  bring  it  forward  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  landed  interest,  for  the  fresh  bur- 
den exacted  from  them  in  the  malt-duty. 

Tlie  farther  debates  o£  the  session  related  to  the 
Catholic  question,  and  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments. In  tlie  contest  pending  at  this  time  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  Ministers 
took  part  with  the  mother  country,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  discourage,  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  enlist- 
ment of  our  officers  and  soldiers  on  the  side  of  the 
insurgents.  In  the  preceding  session,  L.  1,000,000  New 
had  been  voted  for  building  additional  churches  ^**"^^ 
and  chapels  for  the  established  worship  in  Eng- 
land; and  this  year,  L.  100,000  was  appropriate  June  30. 
for  a  similar  purpose  to  the  established  church  of 
Scotland.  The  last  act  of  the  session  was  a  grant 
made  in  July  of  the  limited  sum  of  L.50,000,  to 
be  shared  by  government  among  persons  settlingi 
on  particular  conditions,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  was  the  first  pecuniary  aid  given  by  govern- 
ment towards  emigration,  which  is  accounted  by 
12 
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some  the  only  remedy  for  our  present  overstock  of 
labourers  and  mamifkcturers. 
'  The  revival  of  eommercia!  activity^  in  1818,  pro- 
ved  unfintunately  of  short  duration.  Distress  re- 
turned  towards  the  end  of  that  year^and  assumed  an 
aggravated  aspect  in  the  course  of  1819.  This  pro- 
duced popular  assemblages,  and  led,  on  16th  Au- 
gust, to  an  unfortunate  scene  at  Manchester,  in  which 
the  interference  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  to  disperse 
a  yery  numerous  meeting  of  the  people,  was  produc- 
tive of  loss  of -life  to  several  persons,  and  of  bodily 
injury  to  many.  The  irritation  excited  among  the 
lower  orders  by  this  proceeding,  and  by  the  con- 
tinued pressure  of  poverty,  led  to  the  dissemination 
of  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  insurrection^  which  ne-> 
cessitated  the  assembling  of  Parliament  on  ZSd  No- 
vember. The  speech  of  the  Regent,  as  well  as  the 
discussions  of  both  Houses,  were  directed  to  this  pain* 
ful  subject ;  and  the  alarm  excited  among  the  aristo- 
cracy, joined  to  other  considerations,  having  finally 
detached  the  Grenville  party  from  the  Opposition,  the 
latter  now  mustered  in  less  formidable  array.  On 
the  division  for  an  amendment  upon  the  address  to  the 
Regent,  the  numbers  were  150  against  380. 
-  Several  bills  were  afterwards  introduced  by  Mi- 
nisters for  the  prevention  of  disturbances.  These 
consisted  in  imposing  a  tax  on  the  petty  publications 
circulated  among  the  lower  orders ;  impeding  the 
circulation  of  libels;  authorizing  the  seizure  of  arms; 
and  forbidding  military  training,  or  seditious  meet- 
ings. These  bills  produced  long  and  animated  de- 
bates; but  the  most  considerable  division  on  the  side 
of  Opposition  (for  limiting  the  act  against  seditious 
measures  to  three  years,  mstead  of  five)  consisted  of 
only  150  votes  against  32S.  A  motion  of  a  more 
Comprehensive  naiture,  for  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  was  negatived  in  the  Lords^  by  178 
to  47 ;  in  the  Commons,  by  895  to  150. 

After  transacting  this  and  other  business  of  an  ur- 
gent nature,  Ptetiament  adjourned ;  but  was  soon  sif- 
ter brought  together  by  an  event,  which,  however 
conformiU)le  to  the  course  of  nature,  was  not  at  that 
lime  expected— 4he  death  of  George  III.  The  day 
afler  the  demise,  agreeably  to  established  usage,  both 
Houses  met,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  Sovereign.  On  the  2d  Februaiy,  they  adjourn- 
ed tilt  the  1 7th,  the  day  after  the  interment  of  his 
Majesty*  On  that  day,  both  Houses  voted  an  ad- 
dress of  condolence  to  the  present  King,  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  transact  such  business  as  was 
pressings  and  might,  according  to  law,  have  conti- 
nued to  sit  during  six  months ;  but  Ministers  judged 
fit  to  resort  to  a  dissolution.  Another  election  now 
took  place  under  circumstances  of  general  distress. 
The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  Slst  April,  and  was 
opened  on  the  27th  by  George  IV.,  in  a  speech,  de- 
claring his  anxiety  for  strict  economy ;  but  regret- 
ting, that  the  state  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  reduction  of  the  military  force. 

'  The  peace  of  Amiens  at  first  gave  hopes  of 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  by  the  introduction 
of  British  industry  and  capital;  but  these  hopes 
were  soon  clouded  by  the  renewed  contest  of  1803. 
In  that  contest,  the  public  In  England  and  Scot- 
^d  joined  with  almost  unexampled  zeal;  Ireland 
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was  less  cordial ;  but  it  would  be  altogether  erro*    Ireland. 
neous  to  connect   with  any  political   party,   whe-^*'^"v^*' 
tber  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  miserable  insur- 
rection of  2^d  July  1803.     A  plot  to  seize  Dublin, 
almost  as  extravagant  as  that  of  the  late  Cato  Street 
conspiracy  in  London,  was  framed  by  a  few  infa- 
tuated individuals ;  and  in  the  tumult,  which  burst 
forth  with  great  violence,  but  feeble  means^  Lord 
Kilwarden,  the  Chief  Justice,  unhappily  lost  his  life. 
A  party  of  military  soon  dispersed  the  rabble,  and 
of  their  leaders,  most  of  whom  were  afterwards  ap- 
prehended and  executed,  the  only  one  entitled  to 
notice  was  Emmett,  a  young  man,  whose  education 
and  talents  ought  to  have  placed  him  above  such 
desperate  attempts.     The  alarm  thus  excited,  en- 
gaged,  some  time  after,  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
and  led  to  the  enactment  of  two  bills,  one  for  a  re-  December 
newed  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  Ire-  ^^^ 
land,  the  other  for  trying  rebels  by  martial  law. 

The  encouragement  so  generally  given  to  the  volun- 
teer system  in  England  and  Scotland  was  not  extend- 
ed to  Ireland,  from  a  dread  of  embodying,  indiscrimi- 
nately, a  people  of  whom  so  great  a  proportion  were 
disaffected.  The  yeomanry,. however,  or  select  vo- 
lunteers  of  Ireland,  were  very  numerous  (about 
80,000)  ;  and  had  been  highly  instrumental  in  put- 
tine  down  the  unfortunate  insurrection  of  1798.  In 
addition  to  these,  Ireland  required  a  large  body 
(50,000)  of  our  regulars  and  militia,  as  a  defence 
against  invasion,  a  guarantee  of  public  tranquillity, 
and  a  check  on  illicit  distillation  and  smuggling.  The 
return  yielded  by  Ireland  in  the  shape  of  revenue  was 
small*  but  her  supply  of  recruits  to  our  army  and 
navy  was  very  considerable. 

The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  continued  Catholic 
in  1805,  a  year  remarkable  as  the  first  in  which  theQ«««^">' 
Catholic  question  was  submitted  to  Pariiament.  It 
was  brought  forward  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Fox, 
in  the  Peers  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  in  regard  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  had  late- 
ly accepted  office  without  carrying  his  professed  ob- 
ject,— the  grant  of  political  privileges  to  the  Catho- 
lics. He,  however,  extricated  him£elf  with  address  ; 
declaring,  that  if  his  vote  could  give  the  Catholics 
what  they  desired,  the}  should  not  long  want  it,  but 
that  at  present  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  against 
their  claims;  as  was,  in  fact,  sufficiently -shown  by 
the  division  tliat  ensued,  and  which  exhibited  S36 
votes  against  them,  and  only  124  in  their  favour. 
Next  year,  the  appointment  to  oflSce  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  Mr  Fox  raised  high  the  hopes  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  the  known  repugnance  of  the  Soverergn 
to  their  claims  Induced  these  ministers  to  dissuade 
a  direct  discus^on  of  the  quesdon  in  Pariiament;  un- 
der an  assurance,  that  they  would  do  whatever  should 
be  otherwise  practicable  for  obtaining  the  removal  of 
disabilities.  Hence  the  bill  of  February  1807,  which  > 
caused  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  and 
excited  such  a  ferment  in  England  against  the  Catho- 
lics, as  to  render  it  wholly  unadvisi^le  to  bring  for-  ' 
ward  the  question  for  severid  years. 

In  1809,  the  Catholic  Committee  in  Dublin  held 
public^  meetings,  but  confined  themselves  to  prepar- 
ing a  new  petition  to  Parliament.  Next  year  Uiey 
went  much  farther,  and  sought  to  assume  an  impos- 
ing attitude ;  proposing  that  ten  persons  should  be 
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^U^fm^  b^  t$€h  eouttty  to  Dublin,  and  there  form 
'  «f)  M4«^mbly,  charged  not  only  with  the  petition  to 
pArVmmtnt,  bat  with  neasures  for  the  redress  of 
the  general  grieyaacet  of  the  Catholic  body.  l*he 
secretary  for  Irehud  (Mr  Wellesley  Pole),  alarmed 
at  this  oesign^  addressed  circular  letters  to  the  she- 
riffii  af  coonties,  requiring  them  to  prevent  the  elec« 
tion  of  the  proposed  delegates,  and  even  to  arrest  all 
persons  taking  part  in  such  elections.  This  order 
appeared  too  peremptory  to  the  Opposition,  and  a 
debate  took  place»  in  which  Mr  Wellesley  Pole  ex- 
plained, that,  so  long  as  the  Catholics  confined  th^ir 
proceedings  to  petitioning,  they  had  received  no 
interruption,  but  that  the  delegates  proposed  to  go 
much  uu-ther,  and  that  a  body,  under  the  name  of  a 
Committee  of  Grievances,  had  assembled  weekly  in 
Dubb'n  with  all  the  forms  of  Parliament.  The  House 
supported  the  measure  adopted  by  Mr  Wellesley 
Pole,  and  disapproved  the  proceedings  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Still  the  latter  deemed  this  session  not  unfa- 
vourable to  the  discussion  of  their  political  claims, 
on  account  of  the  laurehi  lately  won  by  our  armies 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,-— armies  which  counted  many 
Catholics  in  their  ranks.  The  question  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Grattan,  but  lost  by  a  large  majority 
in  both  Houses. 

The  same  fate  attended  its  discussion  next  spring. 
Another  year  elapsed ;  and  in  the  session  of  181S, 
it  was  brought  forward  with  more  combination  and 
better  prospects.  Mr  Grattan,  supported  by  a  part 
of  the  Cabinet,  obtained  the  assent  of  the  House 
to  several  preliminary  resolutions ;  Jirsif  **  That  the 
Catholic  disabilities  ought  to  be  removed;"  nexit 
That  the  **  Catholic  clergy  should  bind  themselves  on 
oath  to  hold  no  correspondence  with  Rome  except 
on  ecclesiastical  busiaess  ;*'  and,  ikirdlj^y  *'  TliaC  two 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  examining  iiu 
to  the  loyalty  of  persons  recommendad  as  deans  or 
bishops  among  the  Catholics."  The  time  occupied 
in  these  discussions  was  considerable,  and  gave  oc^ 
casion  to  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  to  testify 
their  dissent  from  several  of  the  provisions ;  paiticu- 


krly  iron  that  which  lestrictcdtfaeir  correspondence    I>«1>»& 
with  Rome.    The  knowledge  of  this  dissatisfaction  ^«^^/'^ 
made  a  deep  impMsioQ  on  Fsriiament,  and  gaive  a 
turn  to  the  questioB,  which  induced  the  si]pporteca.ifiy24: 
of  the  bill  to  withdraw  it  far  that  session. 

The  ensuing  year  Qnfortonately  ^ve  farther  evi« 
dence  of  the  want  of  temper  and  onion  among  the 
Catholics.  The  court  of  Rome  recommended  their 
acquiescence  with  the  piopositieaa  of  Mr  Grattan  ; 
but  meetings  of  the  Catholic  Board  at  Dublin  dis« 
claimed  indignantly  all  foieigB  interference;  and  the 
clergy  passed  resdutioos  against  the  appointment  of  June  3» 
any  Catholic  bishop  by  the  British  government.  The^®^^ 
intemperate  proceedings  of.  the  Catholic  Board  now 
led  government  to  dissolve  that  body,  and  declare  ita 
meetings  contrary  to  hnr. 

These  dissentions  pretcnled  the  question  lroa» 
being  submitted  to  Pkriiamrt  in  1S14.  Next  year 
it  'was  brought  forward  by  Sir  H.  Piumell,  not  by 
Mr  Grattan,  who  declared  that  an  uDCosiditional 
grant  of  the  demands  of  the  Catholics  was  not  to  be 
expected,  and  that,  without  cokivatiBc  a  spirit  of  con* 
ciliation,  they  never  woold  snoceed.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  great  majority.  In  ISlfi,  it  was  again 
brought  before  Parlianwnty  but  in  two  distinct  peti- 
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obtained  soon  after,  on  the  proposition  of  ministem» 
via.  an  act  to  enable  Catholic  ofiosBS  in  the  assngr  and 
navy  to  attain  rank  nearly  en  the  plan  pcepoaed  byi 
the Grenville ministry inl 807*  In  1818lheCatfinHe 
quesUbn  was  not  agitated;  Imt  in  1819  ^  tone  of 
that  body  being  more  nmriliatii^  Mr  Grattan's 
motion  for  taking  it  into  considcsabon  waasupport* 
ed  by  241  votes  against  245. 
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Motion  for  taking  into  consideratioo  the  Petition  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  •  •  •    ^ 

Not  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  Ifr  Fox*s  advice. 

Not  brought  forward. 

Motion  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 

The  same, 

,  The  same, 

For  taking  it  into  consideration  next  year. 

For  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  ^  •  » 

For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  removing  disqnalMications,  ^tc 

For  a  Select  Committee, 

A  Motion  against  the  Bill  negatived, 

A  Motion  (by  the  Speaker)  for  omitting  the  words  in  the 
bill,  •'  To  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of  IVliamcnt,'" 
(Not  debated  in  the  Lords  this  year.  J 

Not  brought  forward. 

For  a  Cummlttee  of  the  whole  Honse, 

For  consideration  next  year, 

For  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Hodse, 

Not  brought  forward. 

For  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House> 
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Our  Ticlorv  at  TnAlgar  was  of  porticolar  import- 
ftBoe  ift  r^ard  to  Ireland  as  it  relieved  her  almost  en- 
^tirelyfroin  the  dread  of  invasion ;  but  the  seeds  of  dis- 
eontent,  disorder,  and  insurrection,  still  cqattnaed.  In 
1607  it  beeame  neoessarj  to  renew  the  power  given  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenank,  to  proclaim  counties  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  wad  to  au^orize  nnigistrates  to  arrest 
persons  found  at  a  dbtanee  firom  their  homes  at 
Bight ;  also  to  prevent  suspected  persons  from  keep- 
ing s\rms«  This  aot^  which  has  since  been  repeated- 
]j  renewed^  proved  a  secariiy  against  any  general 
commotion ;  but  it  could  not  prevent  the  disorderly 
frm  entering  kilo  associations  which,  at  one  time 
under  the  name  of  **  Threshers,"  at  another  of 
'«  Carders,"  at  another  of  "  Ribbon  Men/'  have  so 
long  excited,  and  stSl  continue  to  excite,  disquietude 
and  dread  In  Uiat  unhappy  country. 

Ireland  bears  a  stron)^  resemblance  to  some  coun* 
tries  of  die  Contineiit^  in  the  petty  siae  of  farms. 


ChMCC* 


the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders,  IreUnd 
the  want  of  mercantile  capital,  and  of  manu&ctur- 
ing  towns.  These  are  the  features  which  strike  ^ 
the  traveller  in  Brittany,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  great  part  of  Italy — countries  long  govern- 
ed with  the  same  inattention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  as  Ireland.  In  them,  however,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  the  government ; 
their  pastors  incdcate  loyalty,  and  derive  their  sup- 
port from  the  state ;  while,  in  Ireland,  to  all  other 
causes  of  backwardness,  has  been  added  that  of  in- 
cessant jealousy  between  the  government  and  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Hence 
a  general  and  hereditary  discontent,  and  a  r\o  less 
general  ignorance,  the  result  of  the  want  of  all  kind- 
ly intervention  from  government  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion. But  the  discussion  of  this  paioiully  interest- 
ing topic,  will  find  a  more  fitting  place  in  the  article 
Ireland.  (d.d.) 


GREECE. 


lotnducto-  IjrREBcjB  and  its  inhabitants,  after  a  long  period  of 
2o^*""^**  oblivion,  have  at  length  become  objects  of  profoutid 
and  general  interest  to  the  most  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe*  It  was  ringular,  indeed,  that  while  clas- 
sical scholars  were  immersed  in  the  study  of  its  poets, 
Orators,  and  historians,  the  country  that  gave  birth  to 
so  many  literary  treasures,  though  neither  distant  nor 
Jnaccessibte,  seemed  to  have  been  as  completely  for- 
gotten, as  if  it  had  been  blotted  from  the  map  of  £u- 
Tope*  The  learned  contented  themselves  with  sup- 
posing, that  the  modem  country  was  inhabited  by 
rude  a«d  unknown  tribes,  governed  by  fanatical 
Turks,  whose  bacbaroua  rate  exposed  travfeUera  to 
continual  iosults  and  pillage,  and  had  swept  away  all 
traces  and  memorials  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece. 
Biesides,  the  country  was  not  known  to  be  distin* 
guished  by  its  natural  beauties ;  and  being  confound- 
ed with  the  torpid  mass  of  the  Ottoman  empirei  its 
political  importance  was  reduced  to  nothing.  Till  a 
vefy  late  period,' the  only  intelligible  accounts  we 
had  of  the  country  were  drawn  from  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias.  The  inquiries  of  Spon  and  Wheler,  Le  Roy, 
and  Stuart,  which  at  length  brought  some  of  its  pre- 
cious antiquities  to  Hght,  wer^  chiefly  addressed  to 
artists  and  scholais.  Chandler's  Travels  were  not 
much  better  adapted  for  general  use.  But  the  work 
which,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  render 
all  subjects  connected  with  Greece  dnd  its  antiqui- 
ties  popular,  was  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis.  Pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  this  work,  however,  vari- 
ous circumstances  had  contributed  to  bring  the 
Greeks  more  conspicuously  forward  on  the  theatre 
of  European  affiurs*  While  the  general  diffusion  of 
education  was  increasing  the  number  of  those  who 
felt  an  interest  in  clasaical  subjects,  the  rise  of  the 
power  of  Russia,  the  connection  she  endeavoured  to 
form  with  the  Greeks,  and  her  projects  against  Tur- 
key, held  out  a  probability,  that  Greece  might  spee- 
dily regam  some  share  of  political  importance.  The 
Greeks  themselves,  by  the  desperate  efforts  they  made 


in  1770,  and  again  in  1790/  gave  a  proof  to  the  world, 
that  their  existence  as  a  people,  and  their  national 
feelings,  had  survived  those  destructive  revolutions 
which  were  supposed  to  have  overwhelmed  them. 
When  the  political  enthusiasm,  created  by  the  French 
Revolution,  made  the  most  gigantic  plans  of  politi- 
cal change  appear  easy,  the  emancipation  of  this  long 
neglected  country  from  the  Turkish  yoke  was  looked 
to  as  one  of  the  most  certain  and  gratifying  triumphs 
of  the  new  principles.  Before  the  interest  arising 
from  this  state  of  things  had  expired,  circumstances 
of  a  different  kind  directed  public  attention  more  im- 
mediately to  Greece.  The  host  of  English  travel- 
lers who  had  been  accustomed  to  roam  over  the  Con- 
tinent, shut  out  from  their  usual  routes  by  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events,  were  forced  into  less 
frequented  tracts,  and  numbers  of  them  visited 
GreecCv  By  these,  and  by  a  few  individuals  from 
other  parts  of  Europe,  a  great  part  of  the  country  has 
been  explored,  and  a  vast  mass  of  information  given- 
to  the  public.  Its  topography  and  statistics  are-now 
better  known  than  those  of  many  of  the  nearer  and 
more  accessible  parts  of  Europe.  The  revolutionary 
schemes,  though  not  forgotten,  have  lost  their  im- 
portance ;  but  the  classical  interest  of  the  country 
has  been  augmented  tenfold,  by  vivid  descriptions  of 
its  monuments  and  its  scenery,  which  have  rendered' 
many  of  the  gi^at  events  in  its  history  familiar,  as  it 
were,  to  the,  eye.  It  is  now  found,  that  Greece  may 
be  visited  with  as  much  ease  and  .security  as  Italy, 
or  any  other  country  in  the  south  of  Europe;  that 
the  modern  Greeks^  instead  of  being  the  mixed  p/o« 
geny  of  obscure  and  barbarous  tribes,  possess  a  re- 
spectable degree  of  civilization,  and  great  capacities 
of  improvement ;  that  they  have  preserved  the  fea- 
tures and  national  character  of  their  ancestors  with 
surprising  distinctness ;  and  that  their  dialect  does 
not  deviate  much  farther  from  the  language  of  Plato 
and  Demosthenes,  than  that  of  Chaucer  does  from 
the  English  of  the  present  day.    Independently!  too. 
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of  its  other  attractions,  Greece  surpasses  Italy,  and 
''perhaps  every  other  country  in  the  worlds  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  Its  antiquities  are  not  like 
those  of  the  latter  country^  accumulated  chiefly  up- 
on a  single  spot.  The^  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
surface, — associated  with  a  variety  of  scenery, — pre* 
senting  memorials  of  many  separate  people,  distin- 
guished by  differences  of  character,  habiu,  and  civi- 
lization. Its  monuments,  compared/ with  those  of 
Rome,  breathe  a  purer  taste,  a  finer  moral  spirit,  and 
bespeak  a  sublimer  genius ;  they  tell  of  brighter  and 
better  times ;  of  characters  and  actions,  more  sur- 
prising, generous,  and  romantic.  Some  of  them 
transport  the  mind  back  to  those  remote  times,  where 
truth  and  fable  are  blended, — to  those  delightful  fic- 
tions which  bear  the  impress  of  the  genius  of  the 
]>eople  more  distinctly  than  the  real  events  of  their 
history.  No  country,  in  short,  presents  greater 
attractions  to  a  well  informed  traveller;  and  as,  in 
future,  it  will  certainly  be  included  in  every  classi- 
cal tour,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  in  a  short 
.time,  every  part  of  it  will  be  completely  explored. 

The  name  of  Greece  wob  originally  restricted  to  a 
small  territory  northward  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
csdled  also  Hellas.  Afterwards  it  included  Attica, 
Euboea,  Peloponnesus,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly ;  and  ul- 
timately Macedonia  and  Crete.  In  the  brilliant  pe« 
riods  of  Grecian  history,  the  extent  of  the  country 
might  be  considered  as  coincident  with  the  limits  oif 
those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphyctio- 
nic  Council ;  andrin  this  sense,  Etolia  and  Acama- 
nia,  as  well  as  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Crete,  ought 
to  be  excluded.*  Bu^  though  we  shall  notice  these 
divisions,  our  object  at  present  is  rather  to  take  the 
appellation  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and  to  foUow 
what  may  be  considered  the  natural  limits  of  the 
country;  because  the  territories  included  within 
these  Lmlts  are  associated  by  certain  political  rela* 
tions ;  and  because  many  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  and  discussion  relating  to  the  ancient, 
and  still  more  to  the  modem  state  of  Greece,  con- 
nect tbemsehres  most  naturally  with  this  arrangement. 

The  Continent  of  Greece,  including  Albania  and 
Macedonia,  is  nearly  shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  known  ^uiciently  by  the  names  of  Rho- 
dope,  Scomius,  and  Orbelus ;  f  it  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  on  the  south 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  .£gean 
Sea,  or  Archipelago.  It  extends  from  36^  1&  to 
42°  40'  of  north  latitude ;  and  from  IQ^  45'  to  24fi 
4(y  of  east  longitude  from  London.  Its  length,'  from 
Cape  Matapan  to  Mount  Orbelus,  or  Argentaro,  is 
450  Englidi  miles ;  its  greatest  breadtli,  from  Duraz- 
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zo  to  Cavate,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangceus  (a  branch 
of  Rhodope),  235  miles ;  and  k  embraces  an  area  of  ^ 
57f750  square  miles,  exclusive  of  all  its  islands  ex- 
cept Euboea.  But,  as  our  ideas  ^  the  extent  of  the 
country  have  always  a  reference  to  those  ancient 
states  which  comprised  but  very  minute  portions  of 
its  surface,  it  is  necessary  that  its  dimensions  should 
be  described  more  in  detaiL 

The  country  recognized  as  Greece  before  the  rise  AncieBt 
of  the  Macedonian  power,  comprehended  the  Morea  ^^?  *^ 
or  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  £ubo»i,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  ^^^^^^''^ 
Doris,  £tolia«  Acamania,  Thessaly,  and  Mi^nesta; 
and  even  several  of  the  states  included  within  these 
limits  had  little  or  no  share  in  those  splendid  actions 
which  have  shed  so  muchglory  over  the  country.  The 
surface  of  Peloponnesus,  which  included  seven  differ* 
ent  states,  is  about  3950  square  English  mUes,  in 
Danville's  map;  that  of  the  countries  jast  named, 
without  the  peninsula,  including  Euboea,  is  14,300 ; 
and  both  together  amount  to  23,750  square  miles ; 
an  extent  of  surface  not  exceeding  two- fifths  of  Eng- 
land, or  one*fifth  of  the  British  ules.  If  to  this  we 
add  16,000  square  miles  for  Albania  or  Epirus  (in* 
eluding  the  basin  of  the  Drino),  18,000  for  Macedo- 
nia, and  1000  for  the  Cydades,  Uie  whole  surface  of 
Greece  and  its  islands  will  be  58,750  square  miln, 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  area  of  England.  While 
Greece  preserved  its  independence,  however,all  these 
territories  were  never  united  into  one  body  politic, 
nor  was  their  confederated  force  ever  iqpplied  to  the 
prosecution  of  any  common  enterprise.  The  com- 
munities  whose  warlike  achievements,  and  brilliant 
career  in  arts  and  philosophy,  raised  the  Grecian 
name  so  high,  occupied  but  very  mmute  portions  of 
these  territories;  as  the  following  table,  deduced  from 
measurtsments  on  Danville's  map,  will  show.    . 

#q.  Eag.  Miks. 

Attica,  including  Megaris  and  Salamb,  but 
not  Euboea,  %  '  -  1190 

Boeotia,  •  •  •  1530 

Laconia  ^without  Messenia),  -  1720 

Achaia  «(the  twelve  cities  with  their  terri- 
tories), -  -  -1140 

These  states,  therefore,  were,  in  general,  about 
equal  in  extent  to  middle-sized  English  counties. 
None  of  them  were  so  large  as  Norfolk  or  Devon- 
shire ;  and  the  two  adjoining  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster  were  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  seven 
states  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus.  Attica,  indeed, 
besides  possessing  at  one  period  Euboea,  had  many 
colonies  ip  the  Cyclades,  Thrace,  and  other  parts ; 
and  Sparta  held  Messem'a  long  in  subjection ;  but, 
in  great  struggles,  these  colomes  and  dependencies 


*  Cluver,  Gedg.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  6. — Strabo,  Lib.  viii«-JPotter's  ArUiq.  B.  i.  Chap.  16* 
f  Throughout  this  article,  we  use  the  ancient  or  the  modern  names,  according  as  either  happens  to  be 
better  known  than  the  other.  In  general,  the  anl;ient  divisions  of  the  country  being  more  minute,  and  more 
accurately  defined,  than  the  modern^  serve  better  for  the  purposes  of  description.    The  greater  number  of 
modern  travellers  have  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  this  practice. 

%  la  the  maps  of  Barbie  du  Bocage,  Laconia  is  considerably  larger,  and  Attica  and  Achaia  considerably 
smaller^  than  here  stated.  But  we  hav^  followed  Danville,  as  his  maps  are  pronounced,  by  a  very  compe- 
tent judge  [Sir  William  Gell},  to  be  much  more  accurate  than  any  others  since  constructed. 
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Greece*  often  shook  off  their  allegiance,  and  the  parent  state 
^"^"v^^^  was  obliged  to  rely  on  its  own  resources.  Such  was 
the  energy  of  these  smaU  comnianities,  that  Attica, 
which  scarcely  supports,  at  present,  a  miserable  po« 
pulation  of  20^000  souk,  sent  out  sometimes  colonies 
of  10,000  men  at  once  (Died.  Sic.  Lib.  2);  and 
Sparta  furnished  50,000  soldiers  to  fight  the  Persians 
at  Platsea.  The  territories  of  Corinth,  when  she 
formed  a  separate  state,  were  much  smaller  than  any 
of  these ;  her  wealth  and  power  depending  chiefly  on 
commerce. 
Gulfs  and  Greece  forms  a  longhand  rather  narrow  peninsula. 
Mountains,  singularly  indented  on  three  sides  by  arms  of  the 
sea,  and  having  a  greater  proportion  of  its  surface 
occupied  by  mountains  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe  of  equal  extent,  except  Switzerland.  It  has 
been  justly  obser%'ed,  that  those  physical  features 
which  distinguish  Europe  from  the  other  quarters 
of  the  world,  belong  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Greece, 
and  distinguish  it  in  the  same  proportion  from  the 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Of  these  arms  of  the  sea, 
the  most  considerable  are  the  Gulfs  of  Contessa,  Sa- 
lonica,  Volo,  ^gina,  and  Napoli,  on  the  east;  those ^ 
of  Kolokythia  and  Coron  on  the  south;  and  those  of 
Lepanto  and  Arta  on  the  west.  Of  the  mountains, 
the  first  in  order  are  those  which  pass  along  the 
northern  frontier.  Mount  Argentaro,  the  ancient 
Orbelust  placed  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Greece, 
near  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  may  be  considered  as 
the  centre  of  the  whole  system  of  mountains  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  From  this  nucleus,  an  elevated  chain, 
bearing  the  names  of  Scomius  and  Rhodope  ancient- 
ly, passes  south-eastward,  and  sends  off  branches  on 
both  sides,  one  of  which,  Pangeus,  advances  south- 
ward to  the  Egean  Sea,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Isle 
of  Thasus,  and  shuts  in  Greece  on  the  east.  From 
the  same  central  nucleus,  another  great  chain  passes 
south,  and  south-easterward,  under  the  ancient 
names  of  Scardus,  Pindus,  Cithaeron,  and  Parnes, 
and  terminates  at  Cape  Colonna,  the  southmost 
point  of  Attica.  This  chain,  which  includes  the  ce- 
lebrated *n^ountain8  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  di- 
vides the  northern  continent  of  Greece  into  two 
parts  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  gives  birth  to  all 
the  most  considerable  rivers,  which  flow  off  on  its 
opposite  sides,  but  in  no  instance  cross  it.  On  the 
east  side,  besides  many  small  lateral  ridges,  it  sends 
off  two  principal  branches,  which  enclose  Thessaly  on 
the  north  and  south ;  these  are  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains, which,  connecting  the  central  ridge  of  Pindus 
with  the  lofty  group  of  Olympus,  separate  Macedonia 
from  Thessaly;  and  Mount  CEta,  which,  running 
eastward  to  the  Maliae  Gul^  forms,  at  its  termina* 
tion,    the    famed   pass   of   Thermopyla.     Mount 
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Othrys,  a  little  fiurtfaer  north,  may  be  considered  as 
a  subordinate  chain  to  Mtau  Mount  Olympus  is^ 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  ravme  from  Ossa  and 
Pelion,  which  enclose  Thessaly  on  the  east.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  central  chab,  the  whole 
country  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  northward  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  is  covered  by  a  series  of  ridges,  not  running 
off  laterally,  but  disposed  in  lines  nearly  parallel  to 
the  central  chain,  and  separated  by  deep  vaUies. 
One  of  these  ridges,  nearest  the  coast,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  promontory,  in  latitude  40^  SO',  was 
known  anciently  by  the  name  of  Acroceraunus; 
another  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  was  Mount 
Tomarus.  A  long  and  narrow  ridge  occupies  the 
Island  of  Euboea,  and  is  evidentlv  continued  in  the 
outermost  chain  of  islands  included  under  the  name 
of  the  Cyclades.  Another  chain  of  these  islands 
may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great 
central  ridge  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium  or 
Colonna. 

The  mountains  in  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus, 
which  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
present  rather  a  singular  configuration.  A  long 
ridge,  bent  into  a  circubr  form,  encloses  the  cen- 
tral plateau  or  basin  of  Arcadia,  and  five  spurs,  or 
subordmate  ridges,  run  off  from  the  different  sides 
of  this  circular  chain  to  the  five  prominent  points 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  elevation  of  some  of  the  Grecian  mountains  Elefadoii  of 
has  been  estimated  but  not  accurately  measured.  ^^'^^^^ 
Mount  Orbelus,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  coua- 
try,  has  its  summit  covered  with  snow  all  the  year,* 
and  must  therefore  exceed  8200  feet  in  height,  but 
none  of  the  other  mountains  seem  to  reach  the 
circle  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  elevation  of 
the  great  central .  chain  of  Pindus,  is  loosely  esti- 
mated by  Dr  Holland  at  7000  feet^f  That  of 
Olympus,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  Greece,  was 
computed  by  the  ancient  philosopher  Xenageras  to 
be  ten  stadia  and  a  plethrum,  an  elevation  not  ma» 
terialiy  different  from  that  of  1017  toises,  or  6500 
feet,  assigned  to  it  by  Bemouilli.  The  ftimed  Par« 
nassus  seems  to  be  considered  by  Dr  Clarke  and  Dr 
Holland  as  rising  above  most  of  the  other  Grecian 
mountains ;  but  as  its  summit  is  destitute  of  snow 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  its  height  cannot  exceed 
9500  feet,  and  is  probably  much  less^  This  moun- 
tain is  still  called  Parnassu  by  the  peasanU  residing 
on  it,  but  in  the  low  country  of  Livadia,  it  bears  the 
name  of  Lakura.  t  '^he  celebrated  Athos,  which  ia 
now  the  seat  of  twenty-two  monasteries,  rises  to  the 
height  of  713  toises,  or  4950  feet.  (Walpole,  p»  204^) 
Several  of  the  Albanian  mountains  are  estimated  5y 
Dr  Holland  to  be  from  8000  to  4000  feet  high. 


By  F.  C.  Pouqueville,  M.  D* 
By  Henry 


^  Travels  in  the  Mortar  Albania,  and  oiker  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
(TranslaUon),  London,  1813^  p.  443. 

f   Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  Theisaly,  Macedonia,  Sec.  dmrmg  1812  and  1813. 
Holland,  M.  D.  18J5.  p.  207- 

i  Memoirs  Relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey^  edited  by  the  Reverend  tlobert  Walpole,  A.  M. 
1817,  p.  72;  Clarke'«  TnnM^,  4th  edkioa.  Bvo.  1818.  VoK  Vll.  p.  860$  Holland's  Trmoels^  p*  394. 
Article  Climate  in  this  Supplement. 
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The  dievation  of  Mount  (Heno,  eaid  to  be  the  high« 
*  est  summit  in  the  Peloponnesus,  aooording  to  Scro* 
fitnii  as  700  geometrical  paoes,  or  85W}  feet  (  Koy- 
agg  en  Grece,  IdOl/Tom.  L  Let.  xxxi.),  and  that  of 
Mount  Geranion^  whS<sh » separates  the^wo  seas  at 
the  Isthmus  ^  Cormch,  is  about  3500  feet.  (Hol- 
land^ p.  419*^  These  notices,  though  separately 
possessing  litOe  accuracy,  when  put  together  enable 
us  to  oonolttde  with  considerable  certainty,  that  the 
highest  mountaios  of  Gpeece  are  in  the  northern 
parts ;  that  the  great  central  chain  of  Pindus,  with 
its  braa<shes,  may  be  considered  as  corresponding 
pretty  nearly  in  height  with  the  Carpathians^ — as  ra- 
tlMT  higher  than  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, — and  as 
not  having  more  than  half  the  absolute  elevation  of 
the  Swiss  Alps. 

Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Greece  is  occupied  by 
a  great  formation  of  compact  limestone,  of  a  whitish  or 
Mnish  grey  colour,  approaching,  at  times,  to  the  nature 
of  chalk.  It  forms,  in  some  places,  long  sharp  con- 
tiouoiM  ridges,  in  others  round  or  craggy  summits, 
and  it  presents  strata  highly  inclined.  It  contains  a 
few  organic  remains,  with  many  flint  nodules,  and 
sone  beds  of  gypsum  on  the  western  side ;  and  oc- 
caMonally  masses  or  beds  of  a  calcareous  conglome- 
rate. The  Acropolis  of  Athens  consists  of  the  last 
mentioned  rock.  Dr  Holland  conjectures,  that  the 
principal  formation  may  belong  to  the  Jirsi  Jloetz 
limestone,  and  the  gypsum  to  the  Jirsi  Jkelz  gypsum 
of  Werner.  This  limestone,  which  forms  the  entire 
mass  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  rests  on  mica  slate 
near  Athens.  The  hills  of  Attica  consist  generally 
of  primitive  limestone ;  and  the  same  species  of  rock, 
with  clay  slate,  serpentine,  sieuite,  porphyry,  abound 
in  Negropont,  the  central  parts  of  Pindus,  Olympus, 
and  Athos,  and  all  round  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  Far- 
tber  north,  in  mounts  Scomius  and  Rhodope,  granite 
and  gneiss  are  found.  *  In  general,  primitive  rocks 
are  most  abundant  on  the  east  side  of  Greece ;  and 
she  west  side  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
beds  of  g3rp8um.  It  is  to  the  peculiar  constitution 
ef  this  great  limestone  formation  that  Greece  owes 
those  physical  features  which  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguish die  country,— -the  numerous  caverns,  foun- 
tains, subterraneous  river  courses,  hot  springs,  and 
gaseous  exhalations,  which  gave  birth  to  so  many  of 
%e  popular'superstitions  of  the  ancients. 

The  rivers  of  Greece,  flowing  within  a  narrow  ter- 
ritory, are  much  inferior  in  size  even  to  the  larger 
branches  of  the  Danube.  They  may  be  fitly  com- 
,pared  with  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  length  of 
their  courses  and  the  quantity  of  water  they  convey. 
The  olassicai  rivers,  however,  whieh  are  chiefly  in 
the  south,  are  generally  mere  brooks,  such  as  would 
find  a  place  only  in  a  county  map.  The  largest 
rrvers  in  Oreece  are  the  Axius,  now  the  Vardar,  in 
Macedonia  ;  the  Drinius,  now  the  Drino,  in  Northern 
Albania;  the  Peneus,  now  theSalympria,  in  Thessaly ; 
the  Achelous,  now  the  Aspropotamo,  in  ^tolia ;  the 
Alpheus>  now  the  Reafla,  and  Eurotas,  now  Va« 
silipotamo,  in  the  Morea.     These  and  some  others 


have  permanent  streams ;  but  the  greater  itwaber  are    Gicees. 
mere  mountain  torrents,  short,    but  rapid  in  their 
coufses,  and  4iry  in  summer. 

The  general  aspect  of  Greece  is  characterized  by  General 
a  very  singular  distribution  of  Its  mountains.  These  'MP^- 
are  usually  neither  placed  in  parallel  chainsi  nor  in 
massive  groups,  but  are  so  disposed  as  to  enclose  ex* 
tensive  tracts  of  land,  which  assume  the  appearance 
of  large  basins  or  circular  hollows.  The  lAittom  of 
these  basins  consists  of  an  alluvial  plain  of  the  rich- 
est soil,  and  level  as  the  ocean  ;  through  which  some- 
times rise  steep  insulated  rocks  like  Uie  sumnkits  of 
vast  natural  columns.  Nature  had  thus  marked  out 
the  country  into  a  number  of  distinct  districts  admir- 
ably calculated  to  become  the  seats  of  small  commu- 
nities. The  plain,  with  its  rich  alluvial  soil,  furnish- 
ed subsistence  for  a  dense  population ;  the  insulated 
rock  became  the  Acropolis  or  citadel  of  the  chief 
town,  a  place  of  refuge  in  war ;  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  were  barriers  against  invasion.  In  pro- 
portion as  access  from  without  was  difficult,  internal 
communication  was  rapid  and  easy.  A  crowded 
population,  dispersed  over  the  sides  and  the  area  of 
this  natural  amphitheatre,  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the 
continual  presence  of  one  another.  Hieir  country,— 
a  word  of  undefined  import  in  large  empires,  conveyed 
to  them  as  distinct  an  idea  as  that  of  their  own  homes. 
Its  whole  landscape,  with  its  trophies,  temples, 
monuments,  and .  fields  of  renown,  were  constantly 
under  their  eyes.  Their  patriotism,  coneentrated 
within  this  narrow  sphere,— attached  to  risible  ob- 
jects by  early  and  habitual  associations,— 4[ept  alive 
by  frequent  struggles  with  neigfabooring  communi- 
ties, for  independence  or  glory,  and  still  more  by  the 
proud  sense  of  individual  importance,  inspiivd  by 
their  republican  institutions, — ^was  not,  as  in  larger 
empires,  a  vague  and  languid  feeing,  but  an  arcknt 
and  steady  passion,  of  which  nothing  in  the  modem 
world  can  give  us  an  adequate  idea.  The  same  cir- 
oumstances  had  an  influence  on  their  political  con- 
dition. Conquest,  which  forces  nations  of  different 
habits^  characters,  and  limguages,  into  cocalnnation, 
is  the  great  parent  of  slavery.  In  such  heteroge- 
neous masses  union  becomes  in^possibk.  The  des- 
pot, glittering  in  barbaric  pomp,  and  surrounded  by 
foreign  guards^  appears  in  his  subject  provinces  like 
a  being  of  another  order,  not  to  effect  the  senti- 
ments, or  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  but  to 
silence  all  complaints,  and  enforce  obedience  to  his 
own  lordly  will.  Though  hated  by  all  his  subjects, 
he  can  still  employ  the  wealth  and  &ie  ph3rsical  force 
of  one  nation  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  another, 
and  is  thus  able  to  hold  the  whole  in  slavery.  But 
the  small  Greejc  communities,  protected  by  the  bar- 
riers of  their  gulfs  and  mountains,  escaped  this  evil 
destiny.  The  people,  united  by  identity  of  man- 
ners and  language,  by  common  interests,  and  conti- 
nual communication,  could  combine  with  the  ut- 
most facility  to  resist  the  first  encroachments  of  their 
rulers.  They  Were  able  to  apply  freely  the  lights 
of  reason  to  all  their  common  concerns,  to  model 


•  Holland,  p.  h9,  319,  379—394-,  401,  416, 461,  516;  Clarke,  VII.  15—18,  134,  222. 
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Crttoai  Uieir  goiveraamxt  accovdmg'  to  their  circumstances 
^and  their  views  of  ooomion  interest^  and  to  make 
the  end  for  which  it  existed^  the  measure  of  the . 
powers  bestowed  upon  it.  The  forms  of  government 
they  adopted,  thoi^^  not  contrived  bj  absolute  wis^ 
dom,  were  probably  in  principle  better  adapted  to 
-their  situation  tham  any  other  t^t  could  have  been 
suggested.  And  never  did  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind  dinplay  themselves  with  such  energy  and 
grandeur  under  any  other  system  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.      (Clarke,  III.  97,  and  VII. 

59') 

Of  the  pbuna  W(e  have  mentioned,  some  terminate 
in  the  ocean,  and  aeem  to  owe  their  existence  to  the 
retiring  of  the  waters.     Such  are  those  of  Macedo- 
nia,  Amen^  Argos,  Laoonia,  Messenia,  and  Ambra- 
ida.    Others  are  completely  surrounded  by  a  ram« 
part  of  mountains  er  high  grounds,  except  at  a  single 
point  where  die  waters  have  found  ot  forced  a  pas- 
«age«     Of  this  description  are  the  three  remarkable 
Timies  of  Thessaly,  Bceotia,  and  Arcadia.     Each  of 
these  forcibly  suggest  the  idea  of  a  vast  inland  lake, 
where  ite  waters  accumulating  for  a  long  period, 
had  at  length  bcorst  through  the  barrier  that  confined 
them,  and  left  die  bottom  dry.  There  is  also  an  ana- 
logy between  these  valiies  and  some  of  the  inland 
.seas  of  Greece,  such  as  the  Gulfs  o£  Corinth,  Arta, 
Voloy  and  the  Channel  of  Negropont,  which  are 
marine  lakes  completely  land-locked,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  single  passage, 
which  may  at  one  period  have  been  closed.     Ft  may 
even  be  conceived  that  the  Archipelago  itself,  at  one 
period,  was  completely  shut  in  by  a  barrier  of  high 
lands,  of  wllicfa  Cerigo,  Crete,  Scarpanto,  and  Rhodes, 
are  portioiis  or  fhigments;  and  that  its  numerous 
isles  are  either  the  summits  of  motmtains  which  then 
diversiied  its  suvfiiee,  or  of  detached  rocks  like  those 
of  MeteoM  in  Thessaly,  wMch  have  resisted  the  in- 
cessant action  of  the  waters. 
Topography.     The  vaBey  of  Macedonia,  which  extends  in  a  se- 
micircle round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  is 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  'district  in  Greece.     Its 
produce  has  been  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
tiiatofaK  the  rest  of  the  country.     The  rivers  in 
the  lower  parts,  which  overflow  annually,  rendei- 
the  C01U1I87  marshy,  and  subject  to  the  malaria.     It 
eontuns  a  considerable  number  of  ancient  remains, 
but  Aey  have  only  been  partially  examined.     A 
large  tumuhis  stil!  marks  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Pydhia,  which  reduced  Macedonia  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.     Thessaly,   separated    from   Macedonia  by 
Olympus  and  the  Cambunian*  mountains,  is  a  vAst 
circular  basin,  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  diameter,  en- 
closed on  idl  sides  by  mountains,  and  next  in  ferti- 
lity to  Macedonia.     The  whole  of  its  waters  flow  off 
by  the  River  Peneus.  The  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe, 
a  deep  ravine,  formed  by  precipitous  cliffs,  six  or 
eight  hundred  feet  high,   and   separating   Mount 
Olympus  ftdm  Ossa,  affords  a  passage  for  this  river 
to  the  sea,  on  the  east.     The  vale  is  about  five  miles 
long,  and  so  narrow,  that  the  river,  in  some  parts, 
occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  its  bottom  :  the  sce- 
nery is  more  striking  by  its- grandeur  than  its  beau* 
ty.    The  rocks,  which  are  of  bluish  grey  marble, 
have  a  shattered  appearance,  and  wherever  the  sur- 


iSice  admits  of  it,  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Some  of  the  ancients  believed  that  this  defile 
formed  by  an  earthquake.     Were  any  natural  con- 
vulsion to  close  it  up,  Thessaly  would  again  be  con- 
verted into  a  lake ;  and  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded    - 
Greece,  threatened  the  ThedsaliaUs  with  this  cata- 
strophe, if  they  opposed  him.     The  rocks  of  Me- 
teora,  at  the  upper  side  of  the  Thessidxan  plmn,  are 
objects  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.     They  rise  from 
the  level  surface  of  the  country  near  the  Peneus,  and 
cover  a  triangular  space  of  two  miles  each  way. 
They  consist  o£  a  great  collection  of  lofty  rocks,  in 
the  various  shapes  of  cones,  pillars,  rhombmds,  and 
irregular  masses,  all  stoniUng  detached  from  one 
anoSier,  with  faces  generally  as  perpendicular  as  a 
wall.     Their  height  varies  from  one  to  three  or  four 
hundred  feet,  and  the  deep  winding  intervals  be- 
tween them  are  filled  with  trees  and  brushwood. 
On  the  summits   of  some  of  these  rocks  mona- 
steries are   suspended  in  mid  air,  as  it  were,   on   ' 
the  tops  of  very  tall  pillars.     Some  of  the  iponaateriea 
occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  they  rest  on, 
and  persons  ascending  to  them  are  swung  in  a  baa- 
ket  or  net,  and  dragg^  up  by  a  rope  passing  over  a 
pulley.     The  rocks  are  composed  of  a  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  wmd  odier 
primitive  substances,  dispoised  in  horizontal  strata. 
The  narrow  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mounts 
Ossa  and  Pelion  is  the  ancient  Mi^rnesia,  and  is 
now  called  Zagora.      At  the  south  extremity  of 
Thessaly  lies  the  famed  pass  of  Thermopylae,  which 
is  merely  the  narrow  space  between  the  flank  of 
Mount  OBta  and  the  sea.     The  part  of  this  space 
nearest  the  sea  is  occupied  by  a  marsh;  between 
which  and  the  cliffs  the  breaddi  of  firm  land  is  still 
about  sixty  paces,  as  stated  by  Livy.      The  hot 
springs  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  the  remaina  of  the 
wall  built  by  the  Phoceans,  and  a  ttmiuhis,  believed 
with  good  reason  to  be  that  of  the  Spartans,  are  all 
yet  to  be  seen.     The  length  of  the  jmiss  is  about  five 
miles.     The  country  of  Phocis,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  pass;  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  in 
Greece,    being  occupied    almost    entirdy    by  the 
brandies  and  declivities  of  Mounts  (Eta,  ramassus, 
and  Helicon.     Bceotia  is  a  large  circular  valley,  en- 
closed by  Parnassus  on  the  west,  Helicon  on  the 
south,  Cithieeron  on  the  east,  and  a  range  of  high 
lands  on  the  north.     A  low  ridge  running  north  and 
soiith  divides  it  in  two.    The  bdce  Copais,  which  oc- 
cupies the  bottom  of  the  western  and  larger  division, 
and  receives  all  its  rivers,  sends  off  its  waters  by 
subterraneous  passages  to  the  sea  on  the  north-east. 
In  summer  this  lake  has  the  appearance  of  a  green 
meadow  covered  with  reeds.     Boeotia  has  more  than 
once  been  inundated  by  obstructions  in  these  sub- 
terraneous channels.     The  country  is  very  fertile; 
but  is  higher  and  colder  than  Attica.    It  is  often  co- 
vered with  thick  fogs,  as  described  by  the  ancients ; 
and,  from  the  abundance  of  its  marshes,  is  very  sub- 
ject to  malaria.     Attica,  which  adjoins  to  Boeotia  on 
the  east,   is   comparatively  arid  and  barren,  hilly 
rather  than  mountainous,  but  distinguished  pecu- 
liarly by  the  dryness  and  elasticity  of  its  atmosphere, 
and  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  its  climate.     The 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  connects  Attica  with  the 
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Grteee.  Morea^  is  occupied  towards  the  north  by  high  rocky 
^^^'^^^^  hills,  which  render  it  stxong  as  a  military  post; 
but  in  the  south,  where  its  breadth  is  about  four 
miles,  the  sur&ce  is  low,  seldom  exceeding  1^0  feet 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  of  the  canal 
b^un  by  Nero,  are  yet  visible.  The  Morea  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  central  pUUeau  or  valley,  name- 
ly, Arcadia, — and  of  five  separate  districts,  formed 
by  the  exterior  declivities  of  the  mountains  wliich 
surround  the  central  pkUeaUy  and  by  $purs  or 
branches  which  run  off  from  these  mountains.  The 
central  valley  of  Arcadia,  so  famed  for  its  pastoral 
character  by  the  ancients,  is  like  the  inland  districts 
of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  high  and  cold,  oflen  covered 
with  fogs,  arising  from  the  moisture  of  its  soil,  and 
hence  also  subject  to  malaria.  All  its  waters  escape 
by  the  single  channel  of  the  Alplieus ;  and  it  has 
sometimes  suffered  from  partial  inundations.  Its 
scenery,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Byron,  is  by  no 
means  deserving  of  its  ancient  celebrity.  Argolis, 
lying  in  a  semicircle  round  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia, 
embraces  but  a  small  portion  of  level  country, 
which,  however,  is  remarkably  rich,  but  very  un- 
healthy. The  city  of  Argos  still  exists  in  its  an- 
cient plan,  and"  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in 
the  Mo»^a.  The  ancient  Laconia,  consisting  of  the 
*  long  open   valley  of  the  Eurotas,   is   very  thinly 

peopled.      The  ruins  of  Sparta,   four  miles  south- 
west from  the  village  of  Mistra,  are  extensive,  but 
afibrd  no  fine  specimens  of  architecture ;  the  spot  is 
entirely  deserted.     Messenia,  which  lies  round  the 
head  of  a  gulf,  has  a  pretty  large  plain,  of  a  very 
rich  soil.     £lis,  on  the  west,  and  Acha^,  on  the 
north  €)f  the  Morea,  are  in  general  liilly,  and  rather 
dry.     In  general,  the  west  of  Greece  has  a  different 
physical  character  from  the  east     iBtolia,  Acarna- 
nia,    and  fpirus   (the  modern   Albania),  present 
none  of  those  circular  basins  so  characteristic  of  the 
east  and  south  sides  of  the  country,  except  tlie  valley 
surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Axta.     i^tolia  and  Acar- 
nania  consist  of  long  vallies  open  to  the  south,  and 
rismg  into  mountains  in  the  north.     Albania  has  the 
same  features  on  a  larger  scale.     Its  mountains, 
which  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  otlier 
district  of  Greece,  cover  the  country  in  long  parallel 
ridges,  and  are  separated  by  deep  vallies,  some  of 
which  open  to  the  south,  and  others  to  the  west,  but 
none  to  (he  north.    The  Cyclades,  and  other  islands 
in  the  .£gean  sea,  are  almost  all  steep  and  rocky.* 
Scenery.        '^^^^  mountains  of  Greece,  which  cover  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  area,  are  partly  wooded  and  partly 
naked.     The  low  country  susceptible  of  tillage  pro- 
bably does  not  amount  to  more  than  two-fiflhs  of 
the  whole  surface,  and  of  these  two-fifths,  judging 
fr<mi  the  eom,  olives,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  required 
for  the  popuhdion,  one-twelflh  or  fifteenth  part  may 
be  actually  in  cultivation.     It  is  generally  bare  of 


wood,  and,  from  tiie  want  of  endoMirea,  the  pro«    Greeee. 
fusion  of  weeds  and  brushwood,  the  thinnem  of  the 
population,  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  few 
cottages,  combined  with  the  crumbling  remains  of 
the  noble  structures  of  the  ancients, — has  a  desolate, 
melancholy,  and  deserted  aspect,  which  harmonijBes 
well  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  country.     In  the 
end  of  summer,  from  the  excessive  heat  whi<ii  dries 
up  the  streams,  the  hills  and  fields  appear  parched. 
In  many  quarters  of  the  country,  however,  there  are 
copious  perennial  springs,  which  gush  out  suddenly 
from  the  limestone  rock.     Greece  combines  in  the 
highest  degree  every  feature  essqitial  \o  the  finest 
beauties  of  landscape,  except  large  rivers,  which  are 
perhaps  incompatible  with  the  general  character  of 
its  scenery.     Travellers  of  taste  have  wanted  words 
to  describe  the  magnificence  of  the  views  it  affords. 
Its  mountains  encircled  with  zcHies  of  wood,  and 
capped  with  snow,  |;hough  much  below  the  Alps  in 
absolute  height,  perhaps  are  as  imposing  from  the 
suddenness  of  their  elevation.     Rich  sheltered  plains 
lie  at  thejr  feet,  wliich  want  nothing  but  an  in* 
dustrious  population  to  fill  the  mind  witli  images  of 
prosperity,  tranquillity,  and  happiness.     But  it  is  in 
the  combhiation  of  iheae  more  common  features, 
with  so  many  spacious  and  beautiful  inland  bays 
and  seas,  broken  by  headlands,  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains,  and  specked  and  studded  with  islands,  in 
every  variety  of  magnitude,  form,  and  distance,  that 
Greece  siurpasses  every  other  country  in  £urope] 
and  perhaps  in  tlie   world.      The  e&ct  of  such 
scenery,  aided  by  a  serene  sky,  and  delicious  di* 
mate,  on  the  character  of  the  Greeks,  cannot  be 
doubted.     '^  Under  the  influence  of  so  many  8ub» 
lime  objects,  the  human  mind  becomes  gifted  as  by 
inspiration,  and  is  by  nature  filled  with  poetical 
ideas."     Greece  beciune  the  birth-place  of  taste, 
science,  and  eloquence,  the  chosen  sanctuary  of  the 
muses,  the  prototype  of  all  that  is  graceful,  digni* 
fied,  and  grand,  in  sentiment  or  action.     The  poetry 
of  the  north,  nursed  amidst  bleak  mountains,— ^unftdst 
oceans  covered  with  fogs,  and  agitated  by  storms, 
is  austere  and  gloomy ;  but  the  muses  of  Greece^ 
awakened  into  life  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  land,  amidst 
bright  and  tranquil  seas,  9fe  gay,  joyous,  and  luxu* 
riant    You  almost  conceive  (says  Chateaubriand), 
as  it  were  by  intuition,  why  the  architecture  of  the 
Parthenon  has  such  fine  proportions,  why  ancient 
sculpture  is  so  unaffected,  so  simple,  so  tranquil, 
when  you  behold  the  pure  sky  and  delicious  scenery 
of  Athens,  of  Corindi,  and  of  Ionia.     In  this  native 
land  of  the  muses,  nature  suggests  no  wild  devia* 
tions :  she  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  dispose  the  m{pg\ 
to  the  Jove  of  the  uniform  aiid  the  harmoniotts.  t 

The  climate  of  Greece  seems  to  be  distingukhed  cumate. 
from  that  of  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  corresponding  lati* 
tudes,  chiefly  by  having  the  characteristics  of  an  in* 


•  Beaujoiir,  Let  1—4 ;  Holland,  p.  280,  291, 234,  376,  420 ;  Clarke^  VI.  56*2,  VII.  SOS  ;  Hobhouse,  Let 
14,  15,  16;  Walpole,  60,  303,  306,  335,  522;  Byron's  Notes  to  Canto  2d  of  Childe  HarM ;  Tourne- 
fort.  Let  4 — 8. 

t  Holland,  248,  302,  401,  264,  518;  Hobhouse,  83,  46l,  201;  Clarke,  VII.  260;  Beaujour,  Let  4; 
Chateaubriand's  Travels  (Translation),  Vol.  I.  p.  85,  187;  Williams's  Travels,  Let.  54,  55,  68,  72,  74. 
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Greece.  Und  region  in  a  hig&er  degree ;  that  if ^  the  extreq^ps 
'  of  summor  and  winter  are  more  severe..  In  Attica^ 
which  haa  a  ^ier  atmosphere  and  -more  uniform 
temperature  thim  the  rest  df  the  country,  the  aver-^ 
age  rain  is  about  21  or  22  inches,  and  the  greatest 
heat,  in  each  of  the  four  years  ending  with  1807^. was 
104,  99,  93,  94.  ^he  greatest  cold  was  from  28  to 
82  of  Fahret^ejt  The  mean  deduced  from  all  these 
extremes  is  63,5.  This  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  temperature  of  a  spring  in  tlie  isthmus  of  Co* 
rinth,  oDserved  by  Dr  Clarke,  64^,  and  with  the 
mean  annual  temperature  ffiven  in  Professor  Leslie's 
.table,  whicb  li  64i4.  At  Uie  southern  extremity  the 
annual  temperature,  accordin|^  to  the  same  authority, 
is  65.3,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  about  60, 
But  local  diversities  have  a  greater  effect  than  mere  . 
differenoe  of  latitude  on  the  distribution  of  the  sea* 
sons.  In  Attica,  which  being  freely  expd)9ed  to  the 
sea,  has  in  some  measure  an  insular  climate,  the  win- 
ter sets  in  about  the  beginning  of  January.  About 
the  middle  of  that  mondi  snow  falls,  but  is  seldom 
seen  for  more  than  a  few  daf  s,  though  ivlies  for  j 
month  on  the  summits  of  the  mountalhs.  Gentle 
rains  l&dl  about  the  middle  of  February,  after  whidf 
spring  commences;  and  the  com,  which  is  a  con^* 
derable  heigl^t  in  March,  ife  cut  in  May.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  the  vines  and  olives  bud,  and  the 
'idmonds  are  in  blossom.  In  the  great  interior 
plains  and  valHes,  which  are  girt  with  mountains, 
and  cut  off  from  Uie  direct  influence  of  the  sea,  the 
winters  are  much  colder,  and  tlie  summers,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  difference  of  height,  are  warm- 
er. « At  Tripolitza,  in  Arcadia,  the  snow  has  been 
found  18  inches  thick  in  January,  with  the  ther- 
tnometer  at  l6^  Fahrenheit ;  and  it  sometimes  lies 
•a  the  ground  six  weeks.  Dr  Clarke  was  inform^^ 
ed,  tiiat  in  the  winter  preceding  his  visit,  the  pea- 
sants at  the  foot  of  Mount  Citfaceron  in  Bceotia  were 
confined  to  their  houses  for  several  weeks  by  the 
snow.  At  Janana,  sitUAted  in  an  inland  plain, 
lOtO  or  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  snow  lies  to  a 
consideraible  depth  in  the  winter,  and  sometimes  &Us 
as  late  as  ApnL  The  neighbouring  lake  was  so 
firmly  frvsen  over  in  1813,  that  it  was  every  where 
crossed  on  the  ice.  The  summits  of  the  central 
diain  of  Pindus/  and  most  of  the  Alluuiian  moun- 
tains, are  covered  with  snow  from  the  beginning  of 
Novem^r  to  the  end  of  March.  These  various  facts 
show  that  the  winter  in  Albania,  though  shorter  than 
in  England,  fs  as  severe ;  but  that  the  summer  is  a 
vast  deal  hotter,  the  extreme  summer  temperature  be* 
ing  15  or  18  d^pwes  higher  at  Athens  than  London; 
while  Boeotta  ami  Thenaly  arc  probably » still  hotter 
than  Attica.  Though  we  have  no  accurate  data  to 
establish  a  comparison  between  th^  climate  of  Greece 
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'  and  those  of  l^win  and  Italy,  yet  the  fact  of  cotton 
being  successmlly  cultivated,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
Macedonia,  a&  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Rome  and 
Valadolid,  where  it  does  not  succeed  in  the  two  last 
countries,  is  a  proof  that  the  summer  temperature  in 
Greece  is  higher  .than  either  in  Spain  or  Italy.  The 
coldest  weaSier  in  all  parts  of  Greece  is  accom* 
panied  with  a  north-^ist  wind.  The  north  and 
north-west  winds  are  distinguished  by  their  serenity 
and  dryness.  The  zephyr  or  west  wind  is  famed  for 
its  balmy  softness ;  the  south-east,  south,  and  south- 
^vest  winds  are  all  humid,  and  the  east  wind  still 
retains  the  character  of  a  morning  breese,  as  de« 
scrib^by  Aristotle.  The  sirocco  is  felt^  Greece* 
It  blows  from  the  south-east,  and  produces  its  usual 
etTeds  cAi  the  human  con^itution,~-4L  sense  of  op- 
plosion,  a  dull  neadach,  with  lassitude  and  unea* 
siness  in  die .  limbs.  Earthquakes  are  very  fre- 
quent in  Qreece,  but  they  ar^  seldom  very  destruc^ 

^  tive.  * 

Modem  travellers  affof d  us  but  scanty  information     Metala. 
respecting  the  mines  of  Greece ;  but,  from  its  geo- 
logical structure,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  like  ^ 

*luly,  rather  poor  in  metals.'  The  working  of  the 
veins  which  do  exist  i#  neglected  by  the  Turks, 
from  want  of  skill,  or  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  government.  It  is 
chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  Greece,  where  &e  older 
rocks  protrude  through  the*  superincumbent  lime- 
stone, that  ipetalli£erous  veins  have  been  found.  The  '  ' 
silver  mines  of  Laurium,  in  Attica,  which  were  ex* 
tensive  enough  to  employ  16,000  slaves,  and  sup- 
ported the  Athenian  navy  at  one  period,  are  now 
entirely  abandoned.     Copper  also  was    anciently 

*  found  in  Attica.     Ores  of  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  or 

.  alum,  were  wrought  in  Euboea  and  in  Melos,  Naxos,         ^ 
Siphnus,  and  others  of  the  Cyclades.    The  gold  and 

•  silver  mines  of  Macedonia  yielded  Philip  1000  talents 
a-year.  At  Nisvoro,  in  this  country,  there  is  still 
worked  a  fiilver  mine,  which  affords  a  scanty  pro^ 
duce  of  from  50  to  400  okes  t  of  silver,  and  4000  or 
5000  okes  of  lead  annually.  Marbles  of  many  va* 
rieties  are  abundant  in  Greece.  Those  of  Paros  and 
Mount  Pentelicus,  which  are  both  highly  crystalline, 
were  employed  in  the  finest  works  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.  ^tSelenitza,  in  North  Albania,  there  is 

a  very  extepsive  mine  of  asphaltum,  or  compilct  mi-r  * 
neral  pitch.  The  bed,  70  or  80  feet  thick,  and  near 
the  surfisiGe,  is  supposed  to  extend  over  a  man  of  four 
miles  in  circumference.  Carburetted  hydrogen  ^as 
issues  from  several  crevices  of  the  ground  near 
it^  and  inflames  spontaneously, — a  phenomenon  dis- 
tinctly alludea  to  by  ancient  authors,  and  connected  • 
in  this  ^d  other  instances  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  X 


t  Hqlland,  47,  137,  411,  4S6  ;  Hobhouse,  Let  xxiv.;  Pouqueville,  p»  Q^  Chap,  xv.;  CUtfke,  VI.  ^8^; 
VII.  1 02  ;  Aridt.  Meteor.  JL.  2.  C.  2.  * 

t  The  oke  is  ^ual  to  2£  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  Dr  Holland  says  2  J  ;  but  Beaii|our,  the  beftfc  authority 

.on  this  subject,  makes  the  oke  equifl  to  40  Pkris  ounces,  which  are  equal  to  43.3  English  ounces.  .  The 

teitaar  or  quintal  is  generally  44  ^es=121  pounds.    The  kilo,  or  quilot  of  com,  is  22  okes,  or  60  pounds. 

(Beamour,  Let.  xxiv.) 

'     t  Travds  a£  AnaehtLTtiin,  Eng..edi^on,  ]jr91»  H.  484,  V.  S4;  HoUandp  416,  518;  Walpole^  MS;  Clarke 

VI.  348  ;  VII.  462 ;  Toumefort,  Let.  iy.  v. 
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There  are  few  or  no  diseases  peculiar  to  Greece. 
'  Like  all  the  countries  «n  the  shores  of  the  Mediter* 
Diseaies.     j^ngm,^  [^  guffcn  greatly  from  malaria.     This  pre- 
vails chiefly  in  the  months  of  August  aiid  Septem« 
her,  and  produces,  remittent  qt  intermittent  fevers, 
which  attack  those  who  reside   in  low  situations, 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  lakes,  marshes,  or  «rice  grounds.     The  ancients 
were  aware,  that  fevers  of  3iis' description  affected 
certain  districts;  but,  undoubtedly,  iJie  sphere  of 
their  influence  has  been  vastly  extended  by  the  ne- 
glected state  of  the  country.     Attica,  though  one  of 
the  driest  districts  of  Greece,  is  not  entirely  e»?mpt- 
ed  from  them.     These  fevers,  recurring  freguendy, 
vitiate  the  system,  and  produce  goitces  and  sqrofi}- 
•  lou»  complaints.     Coughs,  catarrhs,  and  apoplexies, 
are  prevalent  in  some  districts ;   and  elephantiasis, 
*  and  leprous  affections,  arising  probably  from  defi- 
cient and  unwhdesome  nourishment^  are  more  com- 
mon than  in  other  countries.     The  plague  occurs  at . 
irregular  periods,  and  ma£es  greflt  ravages,  but  is 
generally  believed  to  be  imported  fVom  Constantino- 
ple, Smyrna,,  or  Eg3rpt.     The  flirst  appearance  of 
.    this*  dr^diul  scourge  spreads   alarm    and    terror 
through  the  whole  cominunky.     The  alOfrighted  ima- 
ginations of  the  people  represent  to  them  nocttimal 
concerts  ot  music,  voices  murmuring  amidst  the  si- 
lence of  night,  spectres  wandering  about  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  covered  with  fiiner»d  rags,  and  call- 
ing out  the  (lames  of  those  who  are  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  number  of  the  living.  * 
Agricultifre.     A  rapacious  and  tyi^nical  government,,  like  the 
Turkish,  depresses  every  species  of  industry,  but  is 
particularly  fatal  to  agriculture,  which  required  the 
investment  of  large  capitals,  with  the  prospect,  of  on- 
ly distant' returns,  and  which  yields  products  that 
cannot  be  concealed.     The  Turkish  landlords  and 
farmers  are  too  sluggish  and  ignorant  to  attempt  the 
smallest  improvement;   the  other  classes  are  too 
much  exposed  to  pillage;  and  all  must' be  affected 
by  the  insecure  tenure  of  their  lands.     In  Greece, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  all  lands  hold. immedi- 
ately of  the  Sultan,  and  on  the  demise  of  the  incum- 
bent, vest  anew  in  him.     When  the  Turks  conquer- 
ed the  territories  they  now  occupy,  the  lands  were 
taken  from  the  najtive  proprietors,  and  a  part  of  them 
distributed  among  Turkish  colonists  in « Zahns  and 
Ttmarsf  (the  one  exceeding  500  acres  in  extent, 
tfie  other  from' 300  to  500);  on  condition  that  the 
possessors,  with  a  stipulfited  number  of  followers, 
should  serve  in  the  armies  durhtg  war.     Any  of 
these  properties  which  fell  vacant  durjng  active  ser« 
vice  was  bestowed  upon  the  volunteers  who  had 
signalized  their  valour  in  the  hope  (rf*  obtaining  such 
rewards ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the  s^me  lord- 
ship having  been  eight  times  disposed  of  in  t&e 


cgprse  of  one  campaign.    Another  part  of  the  land 
was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  mosques,  or  aa  ^ 
appanages  to  liie  great  officers  of  st^te,  Uie  mother 
^and  mistresses  of  the  sultan,  and  the^children  of  tlie 
imperial  fiunily.     The  residue,  burdened  with  a  ter- 
rit9rial  impost  or  land-tax,  was  left,  by  an  undefined 
tenure,  to  the^'cient  inhabitants.*  (Thornton,  l64«) 
In  general,  both  Greeks  and  Turks  pay  a  quit  rent 
to  (he  Aga  or  local  governor,  besides  the  land-tax  of 
one-tenth .  t<f  the  sultan.     We  do  not  find  it  any 
where  stated  what  proportions  these  different  species 
of  property  bear  to  one  another ;  but  it  is  o'bvious 
that  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  held  b)r  persons  who 
have  but  a  liferent  interest  in  it ;  and  UioAgh  custom 
may  temper  a  rule  so  pernicious,  and  the  right  of  re- 
.  sumption  may  not  be  rigorously  exercised  at  the  de- 
mise of  each  incumbent,  it  will  still  he  made  a  ground 
for  vexatfous  demands,  and  render  the  transmission 
of  property  dependant  on  the  caprices  of  provincial 
governors.     To  this  must  be  added  the  farther  inse- 
curity arising  from  bad  laws  badly  administered; 
^om  the  eittortions  practised  by  every  class  of  public 
functionari^,  civil  and  religious ;' and,  last  of  aD, 
Trom  the  depredations  of  bands  of  robbers,  who  de- 
scend from  the  mountains,  sometimes  in  parties  of 
ftve  or  six  hundred,  to  dispute  with  tl^e  local  rulers 
the  right  of  plundering  the  unhappy  husband^joan* 
Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Albania,  permits  no  sale  or  trans- 
•fer  of  lands  within  his  ddtninions,  without  his  spe- 
cial consent.     He  holds  great  quantities   of  land 
himself;  and,  not  content  with  buying  it  from  those 
who  are  disposed  to  sell,  he  compels  others,  by 
qiuu-tering  soldiers  on  them,  and  harsssing  them  by 
vexatious  demands,  to  part  with  their  lands  for  an 
inadequate  price.     He  is  now  believed  to  be  tb^ 
proprietor    of  one-third  of  the  whole  cultivated 
country  under  his  government     In  such  circum- 
stances, it  need  not  surprise  us  that  cultivation  is 
badly  conducted,  the  peasants  poor  and  wretched, 
and  the  country  a  wide  waste,  afibrding  a  miserable 
subsistence  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitaats, 
where  three  or  four  times  as  many  lived  in  comfort 
and  prosperity  in  the  days  of  Xenophon.  X 

The  most  considerable  proprietors,  both  Turks 
and  Greeks,  live  generally  in  towns,  and  the  land  is 
let  to  the  peasants  on  a  system  resembling  that  of 
the  metayers  in  France.  The  lands  are  let  from 
y^ear  to  year ;  the  landlord  furnishes  cottages,  cattle, 
and  seed ;  the  tenant  labours  the  ground ;  and  af^r 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  set  aside  for  the  public 
tax,  the  remainder  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  tenant  gets  one  and  the  prc^rietor  two. 
When  the  tenant  hu  cattle  and  a  house  of  his  own, 
he  gets  one-half.  In  the  chiflicks  or  farms  belcnff- 
ing  to  Ali,  who  is  a  rigorous  landlord,  two-thirds* 
are*  taken  when  the  peasant  finds  stock  and  seed 


Grc«<. 


Con. 


•  Pouqutfville,  Chap.  xvt. ;   Clarke,  VII.  470;  Walpole,  p.  IS. 

t  The  number  of  these  feudal  lordships  is  variously  stated.  '  01ivie»  says  diere  are  914  zams,  and  SSSSs 
Umars,  in  European  Turkey.  If  these  are  estimated  at  500  acres  each,  they  will  not  amouijit  to  more  thai\* 
I -20th  or  l-25th  of  the  whole  lands,  including  mountains. 

X  Thornton,  Chi4>.  liL  v. ;  Beaujour,  I.  p.  3;  Traveis  m  Sicify,  dreece,  amd  Jibania/hj  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Hughes.     18Sa    pi  89. 
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Greece,     and  five-sixths,  it  is  said,  when  he  furnishes  nothing 
•^^.-^^  but  labour.     Enclosures  are  extremely  uncommon, 
and  scattered  hamlets  or  cottages  are  scarcely  any 
where  seen,  the  peasants  Mving  in  villages  for  the 
*    sake  of  security.     Both  the  husbandman  and  diep* 
herd,  when  employed  in  the  fields^  has  always  a 
musket  slung  over  his  back,  besides  a  pistol  lind 
sword  at  liis  side.     Their  cottages  are  hovels  built 
,  of  mud,  straw,  and  boi&ds,  generally  without  an 

opening  to  let  the  smoke  escape..   Sometimes  they 
arc  without  walls,  and  consist  merely  of  wooden 
■    ^  poles  laid  together  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  cover- 

ed with  turf,  like^Xhe  huts  of  savages.     Women  are 
employed  in  the  labours  of.  the  field  in  Albania  and 
•  Maina,  but  rarely  in  other  parts.     The  cultivation 
of  corn  land  is  generally  rude  and  slovenly  ;  but  in 
some  districts,  where,  from  local  circumstances,  the 
people  are  well  protected,  it  is  nedt  and   clean, 
though  not  skUful.     Cotton  and  olive  grounds  and 
vineyards,  which  are  laboured  chiefly  with  the  hands, 
are  managed  with  more  care ;  and  in  general,  that 
part  of  the'  cultivation  whidi  depends  on  manual 
labour,  and  requires  neither  capital  nor  good  imple^ 
ments,  is  best  executed.     The  management  of  sheep 
and  goats  is  also  better  conducted  than  that  <if  arable 
land,  doubtless  because  store  farms  are  generally  in 
situations, more  capable  of  defence,  and  their  stock 
*  •       is  easily  removed.     In  gardening,  the  Greeks'tum 
up  the  soil  with  a  mattocif,  being  unacquainted  with 
so  common  an  instrument  as  a  spide.     The  impl^-; 
ments  of  agriculture  are  few  and  simple.     In  light 
•     lands  like  those  of  Messenia,  the .  plough  consists 
.    merely  of  a  share  pointed  with  iron,  withouf  any  . 
other  parts  attached  to^it     It  is^  dragged  by  one 
•     horse  qr  two  asses.  ^   In  stronger  soils  the  share  is 
fixed  into  a  plough  with  one  handle  and  two  mould 
boards,  and  in  some  cases  with  block  wheels.     In 
Albania  the  plough  consists  of  a  pole,  a  share,  and 
one  handle,  all  of  wood,  except  the  shiure,  which  is 
pointed  with  iron.     In  Bceotia,  Thessaly,  and  Alba- 
nia^ and  in  Greece  generally,  the  plough  is  drawn 
by  two  oxen,  sometimes  by  asses  or  buQaloes,  very 
seldom  by  horses.     A  hundred  stremata  of  land  re- 
quire four .  oxen  if  the  soil  is  light,  or  eight  oxen  if 
heavy.     The  strema*  is  stated  to  be  forty  square 
paces ;  if  yards  -are  meant,  it  will  be  very  nearly   . 
one-third  of  an  acre.     The  com,  cut  with  a  sickle,* 
is  separated  from  the  straw  in  the  ancient  mode,  by 
treading  it  under  the  feet  of  oxep  or  horses.     Fal- 
lowing is  practised,  and  manures  are  use4j  though 
•       .  the  small  quantity  of  ground  in.  tjllage  will,  of 
course,  render  it  unnecestiffy  to  cultivate  poor  soils, 
whioi  require  much  artificial  nourishment     In  some 
few  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  a  sort  of 
dumsy  car  with  solid  wooden  wheels  is  used,  but 
every  where  else  wheel-carriages  seem  to  be  un- 
known, produce  and  goods  of  all  kinds  being  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  horses,  mules,  or  camels. 


•    The  most  common  crops  are  whe«t,4>arley,  maia^    Giwee. 
and  rye ;  besides  these,  oats  iii  very  small  quantity,  v^^/^'^fcl 
rice  in  marshy  spots,  millet,  pease,  beans,  tares, 
.  sesamum,  and  anise,  with  cotton  and  tobacco.     Tur« 
liips,  if  raised  at  all,  are  confined  to  gardens,  and 
{fotatoes  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown.     The  com, 
sown  in  November  or  February,  is  high  in   the 
beginningcfMarch,andi8'CutinMay.  It  is  sometimes 
sown  as  late  as  April,and  reaped  in  two  months.  After 
a  crop  of  barley,  cotton  is  sometimes  sown  and  reaped 
the  same  season.     The  soil  of  Attica  is  too  Hght  for 
wheat ;  and  hence  barley,  as  in  ancient  times,  is  still 
the  prevailing  crop.  In  the  Ionian  isles,  tuid  probably 
in  the*  moister  parts  of  Greece,  wheat  is  protected 
from  the  efiects  of  heavy  dews,  by  two  persons 
dragging  a  long  rope  over  the  field,  so  as  to  shake 
the  husks.     In  the  rich  soils  of  Macedon,  to  save 
the  wheat  from  being  injured  by  superabundant- 
nourishment,  it  is  usual  to  let  it  be  dfiten  by  sheep 
early  in  the  season,  a  practice  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Greeks.     Notwithstanding  the  wretched  System  of 
culture,^  the  produce  is  large.     The  most  fertile 
parts  are  the  j^ns  of  Thessaly,  Boedtia,  Sicyon, 
Argos,   Mes^enia,  Arcadia,   and   Macedonia.'  The- 
soO  of  the  latter.  In  the  opinjoh  of  Beaujour,  is  su-     , 
perior  even  to  that  of  Sicily.     An  arp^t  ♦  of  this 
soil  usually  produces  from  S5-to  30  quintals  (hnn«. 
dred  weighfi)  of  wheat     In  the  Arcadian  plains 
wheat  of  several  kinds  yields'l2  for  1 ;  in  tRose  of 
Argos  10  for  1 ;  in  Eleilbis,  the  primitive  Seat  of 
agriculture,  and  in  Thessaly,  12  for  1.  •  The  pro- 
duce  of  good  soils,  generally, in  favourable  seasons, 
is  estimated  by  Mr  Hawkins  at  10  or  IS  for  1  ;  and 
of  the  best  soiis^  in  very  favourable  stasons,  at  fr<Mn 
15  to  18  for  1.  •  If  these  estimates  are  well  found-> 
ed,  considering  the  rude  83r8t^m  of  cultivation,  they  • 
are^prooffa  of  a  very  great  degree  of  fertility.     In 
BngLuicI,  the  average  return  from  th^  seed,  not* 
wililstanding  its  highly  improved  agriculture,  is  be- 
lieved not  to  exceed  9.  for  1.     The  very  best  'soDs 
yield  from  6  to  7  quarters  of  wheat  per  aqre,  weigh- 
ing from  24  to  28  hundred  weight ;  but  from  ordi- 
.nary  soilfli,  the  average  produce  'j9^  acre  is  only 
about  20  or  21   bushels,  weighing  from   10  toll 
hundred  wcaght.     Greece  exports  com  largely,  both 
to  Constantinople  and  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  t 

Greece,  abounding  in   monntaitis  covered   with    Pastare. 
herbage,  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country ;  and  the    , 
management  of  sheep  is  better  understood  than  the 
other  ^branches  of  rural  economy.     The  modem 
breeds,   however,  have  declined  much  from   the 
'ancient  in  beauty  and  value.  The  flesh  is  but  indiffer- 
ent, the  wool  of*,  inferior  quality,  and  the  weight  of  * 
the  sheep  is  only.from  30  to  50  pounds.     The  flocks     ' . 
of  Arcadia  and  Li  vadia,  especially  those*  which  jfeed 
upon*  Parnassus,    are   considered   superior  to  the' 
others.     A  blaek-woolled  b^ced  is  very  common. 
In  Greece,  as  in  Spain,  the  flocks  migrate  from  the 


*  An  arpent  is  nearly  eqtud  to  1|  English  acre.     (Mentelle  et  Malte  Brun,  Metrd.  Tab.  14.) 

t  Beaujour,  Let.'i — v. ;  PouqueviUe,  p.  45,  Chap.  xvii. ;  Walpole,  p.  60, 290, 226, 150, 140 ;  Holland^ 

36,  504,  248,  482  ;   Hobhouse,  p.  138,  135,  227>  354 ;  Eton's  Survey,  p.  220 ;  Williams,  II.  p.  354,  411 ; 

Clarke,  VI.  546,  VII.  339 ;  Hughes,  II.  81  rWheleB.(Ed.  l682),  p.  330  f  TraoeU  of  Anach.€hap.  Jix, 
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inland  mountains  to  the  low  valleys,  near  the  8ea,-at 
'  the  approach  of  winter.  Attended  by  the  owners, 
with  their  servants,  they  come  down,  in  October,  in 
vast  numbers  to  the  low  country,  where  they  enjoy 
the  right  of  pasture  under  the  laws  or  customs  of 
the  empire,  and  they  return  to  the  hills  in  April. 
The  goats,  which  are  also  numerous,  are  shorn  along 
with  the  sheep,  and  their  hair  is  made  into  jacks^  bags, 
and  carpets.  The  flocks  are  guarded  from  the  wolves 
by  very  large  and  strong  oogs,  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Molossian  breed.  Attica« 
which  forms  only  the  ^ftieth  part  of  Greece,  has 
been  stated  to  possess  100,000  goats,  and  60,000 
sheep,  about  one-tenth  part  of  which  are  killed  year- 
ly. And  yet  it  is  not  so  much  a  pastoral  country  as 
Albania,  Phocis,  or  Arcadia.*  '  The  oxen,  which  are 
chiefly  used  for  labouring,  amount  to  about  3000  in 
Attica:  the  cows,  principally  kept  for  breeding,  are 
rather  less  numerous.  The  oxen  ^of  the  Mprea  are 
low  in  stature,  have  long  white  hair,  and  weigh 
from  300  to  400  pounds.  The  cow4  there  ^ve 
Httle  milk,  and  are  ^xpose^  to  jacValls;  wl^ich  tear 
away  the  teats,  and  US  serpents,  -  wh^ch  are  said  to 
suck  the  milk.  About  6000  head  of  cattle  are  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  Morea ;  bdt  as  both  Turks 
and  Greeks  prefer  mutton,  the  number  of  sheep 
killed  is  incomparably  greater.  A  very  fine  breed 
of  oxen  is  foupd  in  mat  district  of  Albania  which 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Chaonia,  aad  which  has 
probably  derived  its  beauty  from  flie  'ancient  breed 
of  the  country,  celebrated  by  Aristotle,  .£lian,  and 
others.  In  'all  parts  of  the  More%  bufialoes,  which 
are  handsome  animals^  wit^i  fine  skins,  are  used  in 
husbandry,,  atfd  when  unfit  for  labour,  are  filled 
and  eaten.  The  horses  of  the  More^  are  little  to  be 
admired  for  their  beauty,  but  are  active,  vigorous, 
and  sure  footed*  The  asses,  which  are  numerous, 
but  small  and  mean,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  ; 
nmles  and  camels  are  employed  in  the  same  capa- 
city, but  the  latter  are  brought  from  Asia,  and  are 
not  numei;ou8.     The  annual  produce  of  Macedonia, 


in  wool,  is  estimated  by  Beaujour  at  JOOfiOO  okes     Greece. 
(2,000,000  pounds),  of  the  Morea,  by  Pouqueville,  7^*N^^ 
at  12,800  quintals  (1,500,000  pounds)^  and  it  sella 
about   15.  piastres*  (18s.   Qd.)  the  quintal.     The 
Morea  produces  annually  about  66,500  quintals  of   . 
cheese  (^iefly  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats), 
which  ^lls  at^  7  piastres  the  quintal,  or  about  one 
penny  per  pomid.     In  Attica^'a  good  cow  is  worth 
12  piastres;  a  good  ox,  fit  for  the  plough,  50  or  ^0 
piastres;  ahorse  for.  carrying  burdens,   50  to  65  ; 
a  mule  for  riding,   150  to  200-     A  sheep  sells  at 
3  piastres ;  a  lamb  at  I^  ;  a  goat  at  2},  or  100  paras. 
Wheat  fluctuates  much  in  price,  but  has  been  stated 
Jto  be  on  an  average  5  J  piastres  (6s.  lOd.)  the  kilo  t 
dr  busRel.  J 

Cotton  is  cultivated  from  one  extremity  of  Greece  *  CoUon.  ^ 
to  the  other,  but  on  the  greatest  scale  in  the  clistrict 
of  Seres  ia  Macedonia,  a  rjch  and  populous  plain 
watered  by  the  ancient  Strjonon,  and  containing  300       * 
villages,  so  near  one  another  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  large  straggling' town.     It  is  a  more 
prpfitable,  but  more  precarious  crop  than  conf ;  re- 
quiring clear  sunshine,  copious  dews,  and  light  rains, 
to  make  it  succeed.  An  arpeUt  of  good  soil  produces 
from  200  to*  300  okes  ^550  to  825  libs.)  of  cotton, 
which,  valued  at  a  piastre  tli'e  oke,  is  worth  from  200 
to  500  piastres.     But  the -price  varies  from  |«to"l^ 
piastres.     The  plain  of  Seres  alone  produtes  70,000      ^  , 
'  bales,  or  seven  millions  o£  okes  of  cdtton,  of  which 
"  50,090  bales  are  exported.     Considerable  quantities  ' 

are  also  raised  in  the  ancient  Chalci^ce  Janother  dis-   . 
trict  of  Macedonia),  in  Thessaly,  Bceotia,  and  the  Mo- 
rea. 4,  The  annual  produce  of  the  last,  according  to 
Pouqueville,  is  only  59,000  okes,  exclusive  of  two 
cargoes  exported.  §        *    ♦ 

Tobacco,   though  introdiiced   into  Turkty*  only    Tobacco, 
about  the  middle  of  \he  seventeenth  century,  is  now     ^ 
a  luxury  in  universal  use.  *  It  is  cultiyated  on  a  very 
ndrrow  scale  in  the  >8outh  of  Greece,  but  to  a  consi-     » 
derable  extent  in  Albania  and  Macedonia,  and  of  a      • 
quality  mubh  esteemed.     The  Turkish  plant  is  not. 


*  The  piastre;  is  eaual  to  40  paras,  and  the  para  is  equal  to  3  aspres.  '  ' 

The  vaiue  of  the  piastf^,  from  the  piy>gres8ive  debasement  of  the  Turkish  coin,  has  been  continually 
'sinking;  and  it  is  besides  liable  to  fluctuations  from  variations  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  *Dr  Chandler,  in 
his  time  (1764),  reckoned»the  piastre  worth  2s*  6d.  English.  Beaujour  says,  that  in  his  time^  (1787  to 
1797)9  its  intrinsic  value  was  28  sous  (Is.  2d.),  but  its  value  in  exchange  was,  on  an  average,  about  37* 
sous  (Is.  6^d.)  Dr  Clarke  (1800)  represents  it  as  worth  Is.  4d.  Mr  Hobhouse  (1809)  says,  that 'when 
the  exchange  is  at  par,  17^  piastres  are  equafto  one  pound,  which  gives  Is.  l|d.  for  its  value.  Da  Hol- 
land (1812)  gener^y  reckons  the  piastre  about  ls.*ld. ;  and  Mr  Wflliams  (181*^)  makes  it  wsorth'na more 
than  8d.  in  exchange.  In  the  calinilations  in  this  article,  the  piastres  are  generally  tuiiied  into  Eaglish 
money,  at  the  value  assigned  to  them  by  the  author  from  whom  the  facts  are  taken,  and  when  the  facts  are 
derived  from  various  authors.  Is.  3d.  is  taken  as  the  mean ^ value. 

t  According  to  Beaujour  (Let.  xxiv.),  14-  saptiers  =  4  J  kilos  of  Constantinople ;  and  one  quarter  beiag 
equal  to  1.83  septiers,  should  be  equal  to  0.76  kilos.  The  kilo,  therefore,  is  to  the  Winchester  bushel^ 
20  to  17  ;  bftt,  judging  b^  the  weight,  the  kilo  (22  okes  or  60  Ib^.)  should  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
wheat  bushel,  which  weighs  from  56  to  ^4  pounds;  and  Dr  Sibthorpe 'reckons  8 J, kilos  equal  to  a 
quarter.  (Widpole,  145.)  It  is  probable  the  provincial  measures  are  not  very  consistent  with  one  another  j^ 
but  the  latter  odculation  appears  the  more  accurate,  and  we  may,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  reckon 
the  kilo  equal  to  the  bushel  * 

X  Beaujour,  Let  v. ;  Pouqueville,  200,  462  ;  -Travelt  of  Anacharsis,  Chap,  lix.;  HoHand,  326 ;  Walpole« 
141-4, 226,  19s.  '  •  * 

$  Beaujour,  Let  ii. ;  Pouqueville,  462;  HoUand,^27, 248.  '  '      ^ 
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Grtece.    however^  so  pungent  as  that  of  America^  and  latterly 

^^^^*^  the  produce  ^sems  to  beidiminishing.     The  quantity 

annuaUy  raised  in  Macedonia    was  estimated  by 

Beaujour    (betweeh   1787    and   1797)   at   100,000 

balesj  or  10,000^000  okes,  valued  at  4,000,000  pir 

astres.  It  occupied  about  one-eighth  of  the  Cultivated 

soil,  and  afforded  supj^rtto  20,000  Turkish  Faxnilie3. 

One  half  of  the  quantity  raised  was  sported  to 

£gypt,  Bafbai^,  and  Italy.  ^In  1812,  the  annual 

produce,  as  stated  to  Dr  Holland,  was 'only  from 

35,000  {o  40,000  bales.  (Beaujour,  Let.  iii. ;  HolCmd, 

.     329;  Hobhouse,  15.)  '    .  * 

Oliret.         The  olive  is  cultivated  tlu*oughout  Greece  gene- 

rally,  but  that  of  Attica  is  still  distinguished  as  in 

*  aWient  times  by  its  sup^riw  excellence.    It  requires 
a  dry'  soil,  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a  warm  expo- 

^  *  swre ;  and  is  therefoBe  not  adapted  to  ^e  rich,  moist 
^  plains  of  Boeotia  and  Thessaly.  The  tree  gives,  fruit 
the  twelfth  year,  ^arrives  at  full  vigour  about  the 
twentieth,  an^,  when  not  exposed  to  frost,  is  so  du- 
rable, that  ^^  present  olives  of  Palestine  are  believed 
to  date  from  the  Crusades.'  An  ar^ient  of  ordiiifry 
olive  ground  will  nourish  120  ti^s,  each  of  which 
yields  in  good  years  20,  but  in  average  years  10 
Frendi  pounds  *  of  oil,  "^and  as  this  se^s  at  6  or  8 
paras  the  pound,  the  whole  value  of  the  produce  is 
about  L.  12  Sterling.  Attica  yields  annually  of  this 
'  oil  2,400,000  pounds,  of  whiph  three-foijrths  are  ex- 
ported, xt  is  at  present,  as  it  was  in  ancient  timev 
the  staple  produce  of  the  country ;  the  tree  was  in- 
deed considterctl  as  a  special  gift  from  the  gods ;  and 
iti  cultivation  was  favoured  bv  peculiar  ^otection* 
and  encouragement;  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Ce- 
crops.  The  Morea,  according  to  Pouquevitie,  .yields 
5,574),000  pounds  of.  oil.  The^amount  of  the  4>ro- 
'  'duce  of  Albania  and  other  districts  is  not  known.  If 
the  opinion  of  th^  ancients  is  well  founded,  that  the 
-  olive  does  not  thrive  at  a  great  distance  from  the  s^ 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  plantations  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  are  less  numerous  than  on  the  coast  f 

^'^ine*  Vines  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  Attica, 
Albania,  Tjiessaly,  and  inmost  of'the  di^i^ta^^of 
Greece,  but  without  the  skill  and  rennement  whidi 
•  the  ancients  had  introduced  into  this  branch  of  rural 
economy.  Dr  Clarke,  however,  observed  some  vine- 
yards on  Parnassus,  wbich  were  managed  with  n^ich 
care  and  neatness,  and  afforded  excellent  wines.     In, 

*  general,  the  Greek  wine,  owing  to  the  resin  and 
lime  mixed  with  it,  has  an  unpalatable  harshness. 

.     ^Pouqu^ville  estimates  the' produce  of  the  Morea,  in 
«*'  wine  and  brandy,  at  32,300  barrels,  of  50  okes  each, 

*  Sir  about  550,000  galldhtf.     If  the  vineyards  afie  not 
more  extensive  in  other  quarters,  the  whole  produce 

/     .    of  the  country  must  be  inconsiderable.  X 
Omnti.  ,    The  species  of  grape  called  the  Coripthian  grape, 
or«the  currants  of  commerce,  is  almost  peculiar  to 


Greece. 


Madder. 


Silk. 


thie  Morea  and  the  Ionian  i4es>  though  believed  not 
to  be  indigenous  in  these  countries.  It  is  found  in^ 
the  greatest  perfection  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  some  points  of  the  opposite 
coast,  and  in  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Zante.  Beau- 
jour.thinks  it  was  brought  from  Naxos  about  1580; 
and  ft, must  therefore  liave  been  unknown  to  the 
ancients  on  the  ccmtinent.  It  succeeds  best  in  plains 
near  the  sea,  with  a  western  exposure,  and  pr^ers  a 
dry  light  strong  soil.  The  mean  annual  produce  of 
the  Morea  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  ^pounds,  of 
which  8,000,000  are.expoiled  to  the  western  parts 
of  Europe,  x^iefiy  to  Britain. .  They  are  sold  at  80 
piastres  the  thousand  pounds, '  including  duties  and 
.  expences,  which  add  ^  or  70  per  cent,  to  the  first 
cost.  Fatrass'is  the  centre*  pf  this  t^ade.  (Beaujour, 
Let-  viii;)  ^     • 

Madder  grows  wild  in  abundance,'but  is  an  object 
of  cultiyation  in^the  moist  plains  of  Boeotia,  where 
1200.  sacks  (of  275  lbs.  eacll)  are  raised,  of  which 
700  are  consumed  in  Greece  in  dyeing  spun  cottop> 
and  the  other  5QP  are  .expMted.  The  produce  ^f 
i(ermilion  from  th%  Kermes  insect  is  considerable* 
The  canton  of  LiVadia  furnishes  6000  okes,  and  the 
Morea' 22,000  okes,  valued  from  6  to  8  piastres  the 
oke.     A  part  is  export^,  f   «     ^ 

The  mulberry  tree  is  becomu^  an  object  of 'in- 

crea^g  importance  in  Greebe,  and  the  pifoduce  of 

silk  IS  considevable.      Th^  districts  that  take  the 

^  lead  in  this  branch  of  industry  are  £lis,  Thessaly,  and 

Magnesia^  now  Zpgora.    It  is  chiefly  conducted  by  tl^e  ^ 

•  women;  The  annual  pr9duce  of  die  Morea  in  silk  id 
about  79^000.  okesjthat  of  Zagora  25,000  okes;  which 
sells  at  15  or  J8  piastres  the  oke.  VV  part  of  the  silk 
of  Thessaly  is4ent  across  the  mountains  to  Albania.  || 

The  manageipent  of  bees  iCi^i  object  of  consider** 
able  attention.  This  branch  of  industry  is  even  so 
far.  favoured  by  th^  Turks,  that  hives,  under  a  feg^* 
.lation  of  Soliman  II.  are -not  seizable  in  pimnent  ^  * 
. '  of  taxes.  Honejr  is  abundantJn  every  part  of  Greece 
and  Albania,  but'^that  of  Mount  H3inettus  still 
maintains  its'aneient  pre-eminence.  It  is  remarkably 
transparent,  and,  in  the  opinion*  of  Beaujour,  is 
sigierior  ta  the  best  4ioney  in  France.  There  are 
about  300(^  hives  on  this  -m^ntain^  and  12,000  in 
the  whole  of  Attica,  which  yield  360,000  {wirndstif 
honey,  and. 24,000  pounds  of  wax.  About  one-tenih 
is  consumed  within  the  country ;  the  rest  is  export- 
ed. The  honey  ^Us  at  8  or  10  paras  the  pound  ; 
the  wax  at  |l  piastre*    The  produce  of  the  ^Morea  in 

•  homey,  judging  from  Pouqueville's  table,  does  not 
much  exceed  one-half  of  that  of  Attica.  IT 

The  fruit  tries  which  grow  in  t^e  fields  or  gardens  Fruit  Trees, 
of  Greece,  besides  the  vine  and  tj^e  olive,  are  the  al- 
mond, pomegranate, 'orange,  lemon,  citron,  banana, 
fig,/widi  the  peach,*apricot,  quince,  plum,  and  others 


Honey. 


•  The  French  pound  is  to  the  English  pound  avoirdupois  as  100  to  9^. 

t  Beaujour,  Let  vii. ;  Pouqueville,  462 ;  Trav.  of  Anach.  Chw.  lix. ;  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant.  VI. 

I  Clarke,  VII.  ^54 ;  Holland,  212  ;  Hobhouse,  91 ;  Pouqueville,  462  ;   2Vat?.  of  Anach.  Chap.  lix. 
$  Beaujour,  Let  ix.  x ;  Pouqueville,  462. 

II  Beaujour,  Let  xi ;  Pouqueville,  200.  462 ;  Holland,  245. 
IT  Btoujour,  Let  vi.  ;  Pouqueville,  203,  468  ;  Hblland*,  510. 
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Gtttee.  of  a  more  common  kind.  The  date  ^ow«,  but  does, 
^^•^-^^•^not  bear  fruit  The  process  of  eaprification^  or  ex- 
posing the  fig  to  be  punctured  by  insects,  which  is 
minutely  described  by  Pliny,  is  still  in  use,  and  is 
bought  to  improve  the  fruit  greatly.  The  garden- 
ing of  the  Greeks  is  badly  conducted,  and  many  «f 
their  fruits  want  the  rich  flavour,  which  might  be 
given  them  by  the  art  of  engrafting.  Their  melons, 
water  melons,  and  gourde,  are  excellent,  and  form  a 
considerable  part  of  die  subsistence  of  the  inhabit* 
ants.  Their  culinary  vegetables,  of  which  they 
have  no  great  variety,  are  spinage,  artichokes,  cal>. 
bages,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  beans,  lettuce,  cdery. 
The  forests  produce  the  oak,  kermes-oak,  cork-tree, 
pine,  larch,  ash,  plane»  aloe»  wild  olive,  the  sweet . 
chesnut,  whose  fruit  is  the  temporary  food  of  the 
people  in  many  parts,  the  FraxiniU  omus,  or  ash 
which  yields  manna,  the  turpentine  pine,  various 
trees  and  plants  which  yield  dyes;  and  a  vast  va- 
riety of  flowers  and  aromatics.  * 
Wild  Ani.  x|,e  ^iijj  animals  of  Greece  are,  the  bear,  wdf, 
*•  lynx,  wild  cat,  wild  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  wild  goat, 

badger,  martin,  fox,  hare,  jackall*  weasel,  and  hedge; 
hog.  The  bears  are  rarely  seen ;  but  Ae  wolves  are . 
numerous ;  and  to  guard  the  flodss  and  cattle  from 
their  ravages,  great  numbers  of  dogs,  of  «  powerfiil 
and  fierce  breed,  are  kept  all  over  the  country.  The 
peasant  who  kills  a  wolf  is  rewarded,  not  as  tn  the 
time  of  Solon,  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by  a 
small  voluntary  contribution.  Hares  are  very  a- 
bundant ;  but  they  ire  not  much  l^;unted  except  >y 
the  Greeks.  The  method  ivf  ctUUng  hares,  or  caus- 
ing them  approach  the  hunter  by  a  particular  cry, 
and  then  shooting  them,  is  practiced. 

Of  birds,  there  are  very  large  vukures,  various 
species  of  fidcons  and  owls,  the  cuckoo,  roller,  king's 
fisher,  ducks  of  several  kinds,  the  domestic  goose 
and  turkey,  the  stork,  which  arrives  at  Athens  in 
March  and  departs  in  August,  partridges  numerous,- 
wild  pigeons,  quails,  snipes,  teal,  blackbirds,  the 
goldfmch,  nightingale,  the  beccafica,  a  very  smaU 
bird,  the  swaUow,  martin,  &c. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  a  variety 
offish,  and  the  phoca^is  found*  on  the  coast  t 
Arts  sad  The  mechanic  arts  are  necessarily  in  a  rude  state 

Mwiufac.     iii  Greece,  though  the  vices  of  the  government  do 
tuwi.  jj^  operate  so  injuriously  upon  them  as  upon  agri* 

culture.  Numbers  and  union  give  a  certain  degree 
of  security  to  the  artiaans  of  towns,  which  the  rural 
inhabitants  cannot  possess.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  arts  can  only  flourish  when  they  are  bottomed 
on  knowledge  generally  dififused ;  and  when  entirely 
separated  from  scientific  principles,  they  unavoidably 
degenerate  into  enQ>irical  processes,  which  are  con- 
tinued by  servile  imitation.  Accidental  circum- 
stances may  improve  some,  and  prevent  others  from 
retrograding ;  but  Aey  are  not  so  connected  as  to 
advance  equally,  or  carry  for wardr  each  other.  This 
is  obviously  the  case  in  &reece.     Some  of  the  ruder 


medianic  arts  have  been  created  or  preserved  by 
the  indispensable  wants  of  society ;  oth^s  have  been 
imported  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  great ;  and 
a  few  seem  to  be  fragments  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
finmer  knowledge.  Hence  trades  and  professions, 
equally  necessary,  are  exercised  with  very  difierent  de^ 
grees  of  skill,  and  seem  to  belofig  to  different  stages  of 
social  life.  Qn  the  other  hand,  travellers  sometimes  mis^ 
lead  us,  by  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  fact,  that 
t|ie  household-furniture  of  the  Tiurks  or  Gredcs,  and 
the  implements  and  accommodations  requured  for 
every  situation  and  emplo3naient,  are  few  and  simple, 
compared  with  ours.  Works,  however,  are  executed 
requiring  much  more  skill  than  many  odiers,  the  want 
of  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  mark  of  bar- 
barism. The  agents  of  the  J^ritish  ambassador  could 
not  procure  a  wheeled  cart  or* a  ladder  in  Athens; 
but  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
inhabit  a  mountainous  country,  with  steep  unpaved 
roads,  have  some  reason  ior  employing  pack-horses 
instead  of  wheel-carriages,  as  we  did  in  Scotland 
sixfy  or  seventy  years  ago ;  and  if  the  tradesmen 
who  construct  tRe  mosques,  the  baths,  and  the 
palaces  of  the  pachas,  would  not,  or  could  not  m^e 
a  cart  or  a  ladder,  it  was  certainly  not  from  want  of 
skill,  but  lyant  of  practice. . 

It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the  manufactures 
and  mechanic  arts  of  Greece  with  those  of  England 
or  France  J  but  they  are  probably  little,  i/  at  lul  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Hungary  or  Poland.  In  the  vil* 
lages  and  small  towns,  carpenters  use  tio  other  instru- 
ments than  a  saw,  a  hammer,  and  a  hatchet ;  and  it 
is  only  in  large  cities  that  gouges  and  diisels,  for 
making  mortices,  are  employed.  Artists,'  however^ 
and.  tradesmen,  are  fotmd  capable  of  construing 
water  and  wind-milfs,  and  building  bridges.  The 
churches  and  mosques  are  often  substantially  built 
and  well  finished,  t&ough  designed  in  bad  taste. 
The  palaces  of  the  pachas  are  generally  executed  in 
a  yrery  sumptuous  style :  they  are  beautifuUv  wains- 
cotted,  have  marble  floors  sometimes  inlaid,  are 
adpmecTwith  good  carved  work  «nd  gilding,  with' 
paintings  not  at  aU  despicable,  and  with  various  de- 
corations, which  would  be  thought  handsome  even 
in  the  west  of  Europe.  ^  The  baths,  fountains,  and 
sepulchral  monuments,  also  display  some  good  ar- 
chitecture. In  some  few  cases,  it  is  probable  these 
works  are  executed  by  foreign  'artists.  Ships  of  con->  • 
siderable  burden  are  built  at  Hydra  and  Spechia. 
There  are  goldsmiths  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
who  can  combine  the  metals,  and  execute  devices 
neatly  enough  upon  sword-belts  «nd  scabbards,  . 
though  their  wcnrkmanship  is  inferior,  in  taste  of  de- 
sign and  delicacy  of  execution,  to  diat  of  English 
and  French  ^rtists.  Knives  and  forks  are  made  at 
Athens ;  daggers,  and  other  articles  of  armoury,,  at 
Mistra.  Good  .pottery,  resembling  the  ancient  in 
purity,  brightness,  and  el^ance,  is  made  at*Larissa. 
The  saddles,  bridles,  and  housings  ci  the  Turks,  are 
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•  Pouqueville,  Chap.  xvii. ;  Hobhouse,  69,  227.     For  an  account  of  the  plants  of  Greece,  see  a  P<perby 
Dr  Sibthorpe  in  Walpole's  Memoirs  rdaiing  to  European  and  Anaik  Turkey,  p.  235. 
t  Walpole,  73—77 ;  Chandler,  126;  PouquevfUe,  Chap.  xvii. 
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Greece,    wdl  made,  according  to  iheir  Fashion,  and  degantly 
embroidered.     The  Greeks  psdnt  in  fresco,   by  a 
peculiar  process,  and  are  possessed  of  a  memod 
of  painting  in  wax,   and  fixing  the  colours  with 
heat,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  substantially 
the  same  with  the  ancient  encausitic  painting.     The 
fabrication   of  images   of  saints  is  a'  considerable 
branch  of  manufacture.     They  are  formed  mechani- 
cally from  a  model  or  prototype,  whiih  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  ;  and  hence  the  remarkable 
uniformity  of  feature  in  these  images.     The  Greeks 
of  Janina,  and  other  places,  embroider  well  on  stuffs 
of  various  kinds ;  and  the  artizans  of  Larissa,  Jani- 
na, and  Salonica,  have  long  excelled  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Turkey  leather.    Soap  is  made  at  Tripolotza ; 
the  art  of  dyeing  is  practised  in  many  places  with 
much  skill ;  and  in  particular,  the  secret  of  giving  a 
fast  red  colour  to  cotton  was  long  confined  to  the 
Greeks  of  Thessaly,  though  now  known  both  in 
France  and  England.     The  cloth  manufacturer  of 
Greece  are  chiefl Jr  of  a  coarse  kind  fbr  home  con- 
sumption ;  but  they  embrace  also  some  articles  of  a 
finer  description  for  exportation.     A  siUcbn  robe,  of* 
very  delicat^  net- work,  made  in  Greepe,  is  Delieved 
•  by  Beaujour  to  be  tfie  same  sort  of  fabric  as  the  an« 
cient*  ^aaze  qfCos,  or  cloth  of  air,  excepfrthat  the  lat- 
ter was  made  of  linen.     Ten  thousand'  of  these  are 
ann«ally  exported 'from  Salonica  to  other  parts  of 
Turkey.    Shawls  for  turbans,  serges,  velvets,  satins, 
ahd  various  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  are  made  at  Tor- 
navbs,  in  Thfcsaly,  at  Tripolitza;  in  the  Morea,  or 
other  places.     The  carpets  of  Salonica,  though  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Smyrna  in  brilliance  of  colour,  are   . 
equal  in  quality,  and  are  much  esteemed  in  the  west 
of  Europe.   Of  woollens,  the  principal  manufactures 
consist  of  coarse  fabrics,  called  ahaU,  used  fbr  clothing 
bw  the  peasantry,  and  of  tcarpets  or  cloaks ;  an  arti- 
cle in  universal  use  among  the  Albanians,  and  also 
in  great  demand  among  the  mariners  of  the  Levant. 
These  are  chiefly  made  by  the  Wallachians,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Alba* 
Bia,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.     But  tibe  species  of 
manufacture  which  probably  employs  the  greatest 
number  of  hands,  is  the  spinning- and  dyeing  of  cot- 
ton yam.    In  Thessaly  and  Mac^onia,  S0,000  bale8> 
or  5,500,000  pounds  of  cotton,  are  spun  aimually. 
The  large  village  of  AmpelakiiE^  which  overhangs 
the  defile  of  Tempo,  containing  4000  inhabitants,  is 
entirely  supported  by  this  manufacture ;  and  it  forms 
the  most  considerable  branch  of  industry  in  Toma- 
vos,  Larissa,  Pharsalus,  and  in  all  the  villages  on  the 
declivities  of  Ossa  and  Pelion.    Of  the  yarn,  a  large 
proportion  is  sent  to  Germany.    In  general,  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Greece  are  carried  on  by  mere  manual 
labour,  without  combination,  and  without  the  aid  of 
machinery ;  and,  considering  the  disadvantages  they 
labour  under  from  these  drcuniBtanceff,  it  is  rather 
matter  of  surprise  that  diey  are  so  extmsive.     The 
meet  industrious  provinces  afe  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 


Albania,  the  Mprea,  Attica,    and  Livadia.     The    Greece, 
western  part  of  ^oeotia,  with  Phocis,  Locris,  ^tolia,  ^•^- 
and  Acarnania,  are  totaUy  destitute  of  manufactures.* 
Physic  is  practised  partly  by  Greeks  who  have 
received  some  education  in  Italy,  and  partly  by 
Italians.    Many  of  them,  however,  have  received 
no  education   at  all,  but   are   adventurers,   who, 
having  failed  in  trade,  put  <m  the  Frank  habit, 
which    all   the   physicians  wear,    ahd   conmienGe 
practitioners..  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  ex« 
tremely  ignorant  and  prejudiced ;  and  their  practice 
is  limited  to  the  use  of  bleeding,  and  a  very  few  re- 
medies !  if  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  these,  the  pa« 
,  pas  is  called  in,  and  recourse  is  had  to  exorcism.   Sur- 
gery is  chiefly  in  the  handa  of  the  Albanians,  who 
have  skill  enough  to  reduce  fractures  and  disloca^ 
dons,  but  never  attempt  amputations,  or  other  ope« 
rationiB  of  any  difficulty,  t 

Greece>  deeply  indented  on  thre^  aides  by  anas  ofcommorce. 
the  sea,  encircled  by  numerous  islands,  and  having 
its  inland  communications  obstructed  by  mountains, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  a  commeraal  coun-   • 
try ;  and^  from  various  causes,  its  foreign  trade  has 
suffered  less  from  the  wretched  policy  ij£  its  govern- 
ment than  either  its  agricultuite  or  manufactures. 
The  foreign  merchant  idways  assumes,  in  a  certain 
dc^gree^  the  character  of  a  dtisen  of  the  world  :  Ha- 
ving hia  capital  scattered  over  many  countries,  only 
a  small  part  is  within  the.grasp  of  tyrannical  rulers 
at  one  spot ;  and,  when  oppressed  or  difturbed,  he 
can,  widi  greater  ease  than  any  other  person,  trans* 
fisr  his  wealth  and  industry  to  s<Nne  other  place  where 
,  they  will  be  more  secure.  Originally,  the  commerce 
of  Greece  was  carried  on  almost  entiFely  by  foreign* 
ers,  whom  the  Turkish  gowmment  found  itself  com. 
pelled  to  treat  With  some  degree  of  respect ;  and  the 
Greeks,  who  have  latterly  engaged*  in  it,  partly  by 
procuring  protectiixis  from  foreign   powers,   and 
partly  from  the  force  of  custom,  have  insensibly  ac- 
quired a  share  of  the  cmisideratton  and  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  class  to  which  they  belong.    What 
contributes  perhaps  still  more  to  th^r  security  is, 
that  they  are  exempted  from  any  immediate  collision 
of  interest  with  the  Turks,  who,  from  the  aversion 
to  foreigners,  arising  out  of  their  religious  bigotry, 
almost  entirely  abandon  commercial  pursuits.  Theon« 
ly  exception  to  this  is,  that  the  Beys  and  Pachas,  with 
the  usiud  short-sighted  cupidity  of  despotic  power, 
have  monopolifled  in  many  cases  the  sale  of  the  most 
considerable  articles  of  export,  such  as  com  and  oil 
(HoUand,  84,  dS8),  and  they  have  of  course  greatly 
cramped  the  growth  of  these  branches  of  trade. 
The  Greeks  are.  gifted  in  a  peculiar  degree  with 
the  practical  sagacity  and  address  required  for  con- 
ducting mercantile  transactions;  %nd  finding  the 
paths  to  distinction,  and  the  pursuit  of  national  ob- 
jects, closed  against  thetn,  their  activity  and  enter., 
prise  flow  more  abundantly  into  the  channel  of 
commerce.    The  ruin  brought  upon  many  foreign 


*  Beaajour,  Let  i.  ii.  xtv.  xr.  xvi. ;  Thomt«m,  16^-^ ;  Clarke,  VI.  87d»  saO;  VII.  344 ;  Hobhouse,  75, 
69 ;  Eton,  SSS ;  Holland,  lg3,  1S3>  S65,  888 ;  PouqueviUe,  Chi4>.  xvii. 
t  PouqueviUe,  194;  Hobhouse,  5S5  ;  HoUand,  164. 
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houses  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Greeoe^  by  the  fluctu- 
^  ations  and  revolutions  in  the  west  of  Europe,  during 
the  last  thirty  years^  lias  thrown  a  great  portion 
of  it  into  the  hands  of  die  Greeks  themselTes.  (Pouque- 
viUe,  207-)    And  the  annihilation  of  the  commerce 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  a  long' period,  by 
the  ascendancy  of  the  British  marine,  gave  the 
Greek  traders  a  new  and  extraordinary  importance 
as  neutrals.    At  present  there  are  individual  houses 
of  this  nation  who  have  branches  estaljlished  in  three 
or  four  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  Europe,    * 
and  their  ships  make -voyages  as  far  as  America. 
Within  this  period,  too,  the  small  barren  rocks,  of 
Hydra  and  Spediia,  off  the  coast  of  Argalis,  have    ' 
become  the  seats  of  an  extensive  and  flouricJiing    . 
commerce,  and  have  risen  suddenly  to  extraordinary 
wealth.     In  1812,  the  former  had  S5,000  inhabit- 
ants, entirely  supported  by  trade,  widi  about  three 
hundred  trading  Vessels,  some  of  them  as  large  as 
500  tons.  *     The  larger  vessels  are  generally  buUt  at 
Fiume.     Funds  are  supplied  for  fitting  them  out  byv 
capitalists  residing  in  tbe  island^  who  have  acquired 
fortunes  in  tt'ade,  and  lend  out  their  ihon^y  at  10,/ 
15,  or  20  per  cent.     The  captain  is  generally  a  prin- 
cipal owner,  and  •  ^ery  person  on  board,,  down  to  . 
the  cabin  boy,  has  a  shajre  in  the  speculation.     (Hoi-  « 
land,  4£4.)      The  Hydriotes  have  purchased  the 
right  of  eleci^ing  their  t>wn  magistrates  from  the 
Porte,  and  they  some  years  ago  expended  ten  thou- 
sand poun^.in  building  their  town-house.     (Hob- 
house,  p.  599.)     Speckia  ap^rdaches   to  Hydra  in 
commeriSal  importance,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  small  isUoids  which  have  acquired  considera- , 
tion  by  then;  trade.     The.  same  cause  which  raised 
these  places  to  consequence,  created  a  new  trade  of 
«  very  singular  kind  at  the  port  of  Salonioa.     Colo- 
nial goods,  when  the  usual  channels  by  which  they 
were  admitted  to  the  continent  were  closed  in  1810, 
1811,  and  1812,  were  sent  to  Salonica  by  sea,  and 
thence  forwarded  overland  to  Viepna,  by.  a  route  of 
700  miles  in  length.     The  goods  ^were  transported 
on  horseback  ;^the  journey  generally  occupied  thirty- 
five  days,  and  the  expence  was  supposed  to  add 
about  100  per  cent*  to  the  import  price  of  .the  arti- 
cles at  Salonica.     In  1 8 12,  t^iirty  cargoes  came  direct 
from  England  to  Salonica,  besides  a  still  greater 
number  from  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  cavali»des  of 
a  thousand  horses  sometimes  set  outfit  once  for  Ger-  ' 
many.     (Hottand,  p.  923.)     This  trade  would  of 
course  cease  with  the  war ;  but  the  capitfd  it  has 
created,  and  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  the  indus- 
try of  Greece,  will  lead  to  new  enterprises.     The 
Greeks  have  in  fiu:t  a  large  field  for  exertion.    They 
conduct  not  only  the  conunerce  of  their  own  coun- 
try, but  that  of  nearly  the  whole  Turkish  empire, 
except  what  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.     Their 
vessels  are  found  trading  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and 
a  vast  number  of  small  craft  ply  among  the  islands 


of  the  Archipelago,  and  between  these  islands  and 
the  continent  When  we  advert  to  these  circum-^ 
stances,  the  information  received  by  Mr  Hobhouse 
in  1 8O9,'  that  the  number  of  Greek  mariners  alto- 
gether amounted  to  50,000  (Hobhouse,  p.  299, 6OO), 
will  not  appear  greatly  exaggerated.  To  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  tliis  subject,  we  must  take  into 
view  that  the  number  mentioned  amounts  to  one* 
third  of  the'Yiumber  of  men  in  the  commercial  navy 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1817^  and* to  four- 
fifths  of  that  of  the  United  States  in  1808.  But  as 
the  Greek  vessels  are  generally  small,  and  employ  a 
very  great  number  of  hands,  the  amoi^t  of  tonnage 
must  be  comparative!  v  small.  * 

The  commerce  %f  Greece  with  the  other  parts  of 
the %orld  is  chiefly  parried  on  by  sea;  but  With  Ger- 
many, a  coiisiderable  traffic  is^  maintained  by  land. 
I'he-  town  of  Salonica,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the -most  fertile,  populous,  and  industrious, dia- 
tricts,  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  is  the  principal  teat 
of  this  commerce.     As  a  JTading  aity  it  rivals  Smyr* 
na,  and  is  probably  inferior  only  to  the  capital.  ^The 
other  most  considerable  ports  in  Greece  are  Orpha- 
no,  at-\he  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  Volo  in 
Thessaly,  Athens,  Nauplia  in  •ArgoliS,  Calamatte,. 
Coron,  andp  Patrass  in  the  south  and  west  sides  of 
the  M6rei^  Salona  on  the  north  sid^  of  the  Corin- 
thian. Gtllf,  Arta,  Butrinto,  Avlona,  and  Duraz^o  in 
Albania.     The  exports,  which  consist  principally  of 
raw  produce,  are  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  olive  oil, 
timber,  wool,  sflki  honey^  currants,  figs,  hides,  dye- 
stuffs,  drugs,  witib  some  wine,  cheese,  butter,  Uve 
cattle,  spun  and  dyed  cotton,  some  capots  or  cloaks, 
carpets,  coarse  woollens,  and  a  few  sfight  fabrics  of 
silk  and  cotton.      Th^  manufactured  articles  go 
chiefly  to  the  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  '  The  im* 
ports  from  western  Europe' consist  of  manufactui^ed 
goods,  colonial  produce  and  peltry ;  those  from  other 
parts  of  Turkey,  of  tdfi*ee,  flax,  timber,  rice,  drugs, 
and  *8ome  manufactured  articles;  those  from  Bar- 
bary,  bonnets  and  slaves.     Both  imports  and  exports 
pay  a'  duty  of  3  per  cent,  if  the  merchant  is  a 
forever;  but  by  a  strange  inversion  of  ordina^r 
rules,  the  dhty  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  if  he  is  a 
native.     The  goods  imported  are  circulated  through 
the  country  by  £urs  Iveld  in  the  great  towns,  and  are 
transported  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of 
horses,  mules,  and  sometimes  camels.     The  p]:ices 
are  of  course  greatly  enhanced  by  the  risks  attend- 
ing carriage,  and  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
capital,  which  is  generally  12  per  cent,  in  commer- 
cial transactions,  and  20  per  cent,  in  other  cases. 
(Beaujour,  Let.  xxiii.  xxiv. ;  Holland,  227>  326.) 

In  the  ten  years  from  1787  to  1797>  about  one- 
half  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Greece  was  with  Ger- 
many. It  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Greeks,  and 
Vienna  and«Salonica  were  the  principal  entrepots. 
The  Germans  take  cotton,  raw  and  spun,  from 
Greece,  and  refum  light  woollens,  lineas,  muslins. 


*  Holland,  424 ;  Mr  Hobhpuse,  who  travelled  in  1809,  says,  that  Hydra  could  furnish  mm.  fo  80  vessels 
of  300  tons,  Spechia  for  60  (p.  6OO) ;  with  a  mall  allowance  for  increase  in  ^e  intervening  perioc^  p«r* 


haps  the  two  statements  are  not  inconsistent. 
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ItaKan  eoniiiieree>  i^bidl  m  nert  in  impoiUonce  to  the 
Oerman,  h  earned  e»  diiefl  j  iritK  the  povts  of  Le^- 
honk  and  Venice'.  It  aopplied  Greece  with  fiiir* 
trms,  ghm,  Iptiipcr,  %iXk9,  '&e. ;  Ituasia  sent  silka  9fad 
pekry ;  France,  wooNene,  bomiet8>  gold-lace,  Mgw, 
Cfftke,  and  indigo;  Hoifend^  delh  and  gptcenet; 
and  England,  wooUena,  muatiiM,  liaena,  metal, 
wrpoght  and  nnrwrooght,  watdies,  trinkets,  jeweU 
lery,  and  colonial  prodnoe.  (Beanjour,  Let  xvii. 
xxiri.)  Except  Russia  and  Ei^land,  all  thoae  states 
make  a  port'  of  their  returns  in  spede.  The  late 
long  wars,  howerer,  must  haVe^nade  a  consideral^ 
diange-in  the  distribution  of  this  trade.  The  new 
establishments  oi  Britun  iri  Aalta  and  the  Ionian 
islands  must  hare  transferred  to  her  a  part  *of 
what  was  formerly  in  tlie  hands  of  the  French  and 
Italians. 
CoOoD.  Cotton,  according  to  Beaujour,  ranks  first  among 

the  staple  exports  of  Greece,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
trade  in  this  article  is  conducted  at  Salonica.  On 
an  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  1797/ the  dis* 
trict  of  Setts  in  Macedonia,  where  the  most  exten* 
inve  cotton  plantations  in  Greece  ace,  furnished 
50,000  bales,',  or  5,000,000  okes  for  exportation, 
of  ^hich  three-fif^s  leent  to  Germany.  The  price 
raried  from  80  to  l60  aspres  the  oke,  or  averaged 
about  a  piastre.  But  m  1809  the  export  of  cotton 
from  daloniea  amounted  to  110,000  bales,  or 
11,000,000  okes,  and  the  price  having  risen  to  60, 
S5,  and  even  90  paras,  must  have  averaged  nearly 
at  two  piastres  the  oke.  The  export  of  the  Morea, 
which,  according  to  PouqueviUe,  consisted,  about 
1800,  of  two  cargoes,  probably  400,000  okes,  must 
have  increased  from  me  same  causes,  and  may  be 
estimated  at  600,000  okes.  About  7^^000  okes 
were  shipped  from  Salona  in  1 805.  Considerable 
quantities  of  cotton  are  raised  in  Albania,  and  more 
in  Thessaly;  and  though  a  great  proportion  of 
these  is  consumed  vrithin  the  country,  a  part  is  ex- 
ported by  the  ports  of  Volo,  Arta,  and  probably 
also  by  Butrinto  and  Avlona.  If  we  add  for  the 
exportation  of  these  districts  a  quantity  Rouble  of 
that  of  the  Morea,  or  1,200,000  okes,  we  may  form 
a  loose  estimate  of  the  whole  export  of  cotton  from 
«  Greece ;  which  would  thus  amount,  about  I809>  to 
12,872,000  okes,  or  35,898,000  pounds,— «  quantity 
nearly  equal  to  what  was  exported  by  the  United 
#  States  in  1805.  The  value  €ff  this,  estimated  at 
12  piastre  the  oke,  would  be  22,526,000  piastres, 
or  about  L.  1,200,000  Sterling  (taking  the  pu»tre  at 
Is.  Id.  the  value  given  by  Dr  Holland,  from  whom 
most  of  die  statements  are  taken).  The  opening 
of  the  Continent,  however,  in  1813,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  West  Indian  and  American  'cottons,  must 
have  produced  a  great  diminution  in  this  branch  of 
trade.* 


The  tnde  m  tohatt»,  af  which  Sabmca  is 
the  duef  seat,  meam  to  ham  btteriy  decUncd 
Beaujiasr  estimates  tke  maaaui  export  of  this  arUdir,  Tobacco, 
between  1787*  ami  1797>  at  &>,000  bdb»,  wMcfa 
went  chieAy  to  Egypt,  Barfaafj,  Itrijr>  and  Genn»- 
ny;  but  Dr  Holknd^  who  krav«lled  in  1812,  esti- 
mates it  only  at  30,000  bales,  or  3,000,000  of  okesw 
The  Morea,  and  the  southern  paorta  of  Greece,  ge- 
nerally  raise  little  tobacco,  bat  import  a  great  part 
of  what  they  use  from  Macedonia  and  Anatolia. 
Albania  and  Thessaly,  however,  yi^  a  large  prcb. 
duce,  and  export  to  some  extent.  We  have  no  ac- 
count oi  the  precise  quantity,  bat  if  we  suppose  it 
to  be  one-fifth  of  what  is  shipped  at  Sahmica,  the 
whole  export  of  this  article  would  amount  to 
3,600,000  okes,  which,  vahied  at  36  aspres  the  oke 
(about  l|d.  the  pound),  including  custooi-hoose 
.  duties^  would  amount  to  1,080,000  piastres,  or 
L.67,50at 

The  exportation  of  Cbm  to  foreign  countries  is  Coia. 
prohibited  in  Turkey,  but  is  tanifid  on  to  a  great 
extent ,  clandestinely,  by  the  hers  and  pachas  them- 
selves, 6r  by  merdiants  to  vrhom  they  sell,  for  a 
ki^e  sum,  the  privilege  of  violating  the  law.  Dur- 
ing the  unsettled  state  of  the  west  of  Europe,  the 
trade  of  Greece  in  com  seems  to  have  increased  m- 
pidly.  According  to  Beaiuour,  the  export  from  the 
fertile  provinces  <^  Thessafy  and  Macedonia,  by  the 
porta  of.  Salonica,  Orphano,  and  Volo,  consisted  an- 
nually of  80  cargoes  to  other  parts  of  Turkey,  and 
40  to  France  and  Italy,  making  in  all  1,200,000 
kilos-  In  1809  Dr  Hcdknd  estimates  the  export 
from  Salonica  alone  at  1,000,000  kilos  of  wheat, 
500,000  barley,  and  100,000  maixe,  altogether  equal 
to  about  200,000  quarters.  About  50  cargoes  of 
wheat  and  maiie  are  sent  from  Arta  to  Sicily,  MaU 
ta,  and  the  Ionian  isles;  100,000  kilos  from  Salona, 
and  250,000  from  Uvadia.  The  Morea,  according 
to  Pouqueville,  sends  out  eight  cargoes,  or,  according 
to  Scrofani,  about  240,000  kilos.  If  we  put  these 
quantities  together,  taking  the  cargo,  according  to 
Beaujour's  valuation,  at  10,000  kilos,  and  allow  for 
the  exports  of  Thessaly  by  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (which 
is  not  included  in  Dr  Holland's  statement),  and  of 
Nordi  Albania  by  Avlona,  Duraazo,  and  other  ports, 
a  quantity  equid  to  wliat  is  shipped  at  Arta,  we 
Aall  have,  for  the  whole  expwt  of  continental 
Greece,  in  com,  8,190,000  kilos,  or  400,000  quar- 
ters. •  The  greater  part  of  this  consists  of  wheat, 
the  price  of  which  was  latterly  from  5^  to  6J  pi- 
astres the  kilo.  Beanjour  states  the  Value  of  bread 
com  in  his  time  at  2}  piastres ;  and  Scrofani  reck- 
ons the  grrain  of  all  kinds  exported  from  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  worth  3  piastres  the  kilo.  If  we  assume 
the  average  m  1809  to  be  4}  piastres,  the  value  of 
the  whole  exportation  would  be  about  14^50,000 
piastres,  or  L.809,700  Sterling.  {  Tins  may  be 
considered  as  the  true  value  of  the  grain,  only  a 


*  Beaujour,  Let  ii. ;  HoUand,  p.  84,  389  ;  PouqueviUe,  p.  206. 
t  Beaujour,  Let.  iiL;  HoUand,  84,  151,  349;  Pouquevflie,  411. 
t  Beaujour,  Let  iv.  and  xxiiL;  H<41and,  p.  84,  989^  395,  517;  Pouqueville,  806;  Widpole,  p.  256. 
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small  share  of  which^  however^  ^oes  into  the  pocket 
^of  tl^e  grower,  imposts  and  exacticms  by  the  public 
officers  absorbing  the  greater  pbrt.  Considered  in 
reference  to  the  extent  and  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  exportation  now  stated  is  very  large. 
Estimating  the  whole  population  at  2,500,000,  and 
allowing  a  septier  of  com  (about  4^  bushels)  to 
eaeh,  according  to  Beaujour's  calculation,  "*  the  whole 
consumption  of  the  country  will  only  amount  to 
1,400,000  quarters;  and  die  com  exported  will 
form  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  prcxiuce. 

It  has  been  stated  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  wool  of  Greece  is  wrought  up  in  die  country ; 
but  the  amount  of  the  export  does  not  seem  to  war- 
cant  this  assertion.  From  Salonica,  according  to 
Beaujour,  the  quantity  exported  is  about  500,000 
okes  annually ;  from  Sislona,  in  1805,  it  was  140,000 
okes;  from  the  Morea,  according  to  Pouqueville, 
two  cargoes,  or,  according  to  Scrofani,  340,000  okes. 
As  sheep-farming  is  a  leading  occupation  ■  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  still  more  in  Albania,  the  quantity  ex- 
ported from  these  countries  (independently  of  what 
is  carried  inland  to  Salonica),  and  from  .^itolia  and 
Attica,  cannot  be  less  than  from  Macedonia  and  the 
Morea  together ;  and  on  these  data  the  whole  ex- 
port of  wool  may  be  loosely  estimated  at  1,800,000 
okes  (4,950,000  pounds),  which,  at  the  average 
price  of  20  paras  the  oke,  is  worth  about  L.56,000 
Sterling.  Considering  the  reputed  number  of  flocks 
in  Greece,  and  the  small  proportion  of  the  wool  ^ 
said  to  be  used  in  domestic  manufactures,  this  esti- 
mate is  probably  below  the  truth.  The  Jews  of 
Salonica,  who  were  refugees  from  Spain  two  centu- 
ries ago,  obtained  from  the  Ottoman  government 
the  privil^e  of  bu3ring  up  one-fifth  c£  the  wools 
grown  in  Macedonia,  at  4  paras  the  pound ;  and 
this  oppressive  privil^e  they  are  still  permitted  to 
retain  and  abuse,  t 

The  exports  of  Attica  in  olive  oil^  according  to  fieau- 
jour,  are  150,000  measures  (of  12  pounds  each),  or 
about  1 4,000  barrels,  at  48  ok^  to  the  barrel.  Those 
of  the  Morea,  according  to  Scrofani,  are  21,000  bar- 
rels; Salona,  in  1815,  shipped  5000  barrels;  and 
large  quantities  are  sent  out  from  the  Gulfs  of  Valo 
and  Arta,  from  Avlona,  and  probably  from  Salonica 
and  Orphano.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  this 
tree  is^  cultivated  over  all  Greece,  the  annual  pro- 
duce for  exportation  would  certainly  be  moderatdy 
estimated  at  twice  the  amount  of  the  quantities 
above  enumerated,  or  80,000  barrels.  The  value  of , 
tliis,  at  20  piastres  the  barrel,  is  L.  100,000  Sterling.  X 

The  commerce  in  currants  centers  chiefly  in  Pa- 
trass,  from  which,  according  to  Beaujour,  8,000,000 
pounds  are  annually  exported,  the  total  value  of 
wJiidiy  at  80  piastres    the    thousand    pounds,  is 


L.  40,000  Sterling.  Dr  Hdland  states  the  export  Gtccm. 
from  Patrass  at  5,000,000  jpounds;  Scrofani  at^""^/^^ 
6,000,000.    (Beaujour,  Let.  viii. ;  Hcdland,  433.) 

The  only  exportable  commodity,  worth  nam*  Mifoelk. 
possessed  by  Attica,  besides  oil,  is  its  honey,  ^^o^  Ar- 

dch  is  famed  over  all  Turkey.  Of  this  article  and  ^"^^ 
wax  it  exports  to  the  value  of  100,000  piastres* 
Twenty  or  thirty  cargoes  of  timber  are  sent  from 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  besides  large  quantities  from  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thessaly ;  and  from  one  or  other  of 
these  districts  are  also  exported  silk,  wine,  hare- 
skins,  honey,  opium,  drugs,  bees-wax,  carpets,  and 
some  capots,  and  other  coarse  woollen  cloths.  Ver- 
mOlion  and  madder  are  exported  from  Livadia.  Ot 
the  nature  and  ext^it  of  this  trade,  we  can  only  form 
a  judgment,  by  referring  to  that  of  the  Morea.  Be- 
sides the  produce  of  com,  oil,  currants,  cotton,  and 
wool,  formerly  mentioned,  the  Morea  exports,  on 
an  average,  according  to  Scro&ni,  silk,  to  the  value 
c^  407^000  piastres;  cheese,  459>000  piastres; 
cattle,  240,000;  fruits,  139,000;  dye-stuffs,  202,000; 
wax  and  honey,  140,000.  These,  with  smaller  ar- 
ticles, to  the  value  of  238,000  piastres,  make  a  total 
of  1,725,000  piastres.  From  this  must  be  deduct- 
ed the  value  of  goods  sent  to  other  parts  of  Greece, 
supposing  it  to  equal  the  imports  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, viz.  316,000  piastres,  which  leaves  1,409,000 
piastres.  If  we  suppose  the  trade  of  the  north  of 
Greece,  in  these  miscellaneous  articles,  to  be  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Morea  (the  ratio  of  the 
population  is  about  5  to  1),  or  4,227,000  piastres, 
we  have  a  sum  of  5,950,000  piastres,  or  L.  377,000> 
to  add  to  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Greece,  in  tlibe 
great  articles  formerly  enumerated,  §  and  the  whole 
will  stand  thus  :*-* 

Cotton,  raw  and  spun  -        •        L.  1,200,000 

Tobacco        •        -        .            .  56,000 

Corn 809,700 

Wool 67,000 

Olive  Oa 100,000 

Curi:ants             -         -        .        -         •  40,000 

Miscellaneous  articles         •        •        •  377,000 

Total  exports  of  Continental  Greece,  L.  2,649,700 

We  are  sensible  that  so  many  uncertain  elements 
enter  into  this  table  as  to  detract  greatly  from  its 
authority ;  but  the  reader  is  aware  of  the  data  from 
which  it  is  compiled,  and  can  judge  for  himselL 
The  multitude  of  particular  facts,  given  by  different 
travellers,  seem  to  be  of  little  value,  except  as  mate- 
rials for  some  such  general  estimate;^  and  the  writer 
of  an  article  of  this  kind  is  evidently  in  a  better  situa- 
tion to  form  such  an  estimate  than  an  ordinary  reader^ 


*  The  consumption  of  each  individual  in  England'^is  computed  to  be  about  1  or  1  ^  quarter  of  grain  ; 
and  though  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  live  much  on  gourds^  melons,  chestnuts,  and  other  substances  of  that 
kmd,  the  estimate  of  Beaujour  is  certainly  rather  low. 

t  Beaujour,  Let.  v. ;  Holland,  389^  84,  517,  499  ;  Pouqueville,  206. 

t  Beaujour,  Let  vi  ;  Holland,  p.  84,  349,  389,  517 ;  Pouqueville,  411. 

{  Beaujour^  Let  vi.  ix^-xi.;  Holland,  84ji  389 ;  Clarke,  vii.  465-8;  Mentelle  and  Maltc  Brun^  Gcog.X^ 
2 1 5 ;  Pouqueville,  41 U 
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Greece.  With  T^ard  to  this  amount^  it  is  proper  to  ob« 
"^•^^s--^*^  serve,  that  it  refers  to  the  period  of  1809,  when  the 
commerce  of  Greece  was  forced  up  to  an  unnatural 
magnitude  by  the  singular  state  of  western  Europe. 
The  peace  of  1814  must  have  reduced  both  die 
quantity  and  value  of  the  cotton  and  grain  exported, 
prpbably  to  the  extent  of  a  third  or  more.  We  may 
remark  farther,  that  the  sum  expresses  the  value  of 
the  articles  to  tiie  foreign  purchaser  at  the  place  of 
export,  which  includes  duties  and  charges,  amount* 
ing,  in  some  cases,  to  one-third  of  the  v^uc ;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  article  of  com,  a  considerable 
part  is  carried  away  witSiout  payment,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  a  tax ;  anotiier  part  is  forced  from  the 
grower,  at  a  fifth  or,  sixtii  part  of  its  value,  for  the 
supply  of  the  capital,  while  the  sale  of  the  remainder 
is  either  monopolized  by  the  beys,  or  subjected  to 
an  arbitrary  impost,  paid  as  a  bribe  for  permitting 
the  exportation,  in  violation  of  the  law.  (Beaujour, 
Vol.  I.  p.  119.)  So  great  a  proportion  of  the  value 
is  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  the  various  classes 
of  public  functionaries,  that  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
pdrtation,  in  stimulating  domestic  industry  and  pro- 
auction,  is  infinitely  less  than  the  aggregate  amount 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  But  when  the  extent 
and  population  of  country  is  considered,  and  the 
multiplied  discouragements  to  industry,  arising  out 
of  the  government  and  state  of  society,  tiie  trade  is 
surprisingly  great,  and  shows  what  a  high  rank 
Greece  would  attain,  as  a  commercial  state,  were  her 
industry  unfettered. 

Beaujour  has  given  a  general  estimate  of  the  com« 
merce  of  Greece,  computed  on  an  average  o£  the 
years  from  1787  to  1797 ;  but  as  this  estimate  re- 
fers only  to  certain  districts  of  tiie  country,  and 
with  regard  to  these  districts,  includes  only  the  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  and  not  that  with  the  other 
parts  of  Turkey  and  Barbary ;  and  besides,  as  sub* 
sequent  events  have  made  a  great  change  both  in 
the  distribution  and  amount  of  this  trade,  we  have 
not  considered  his  table  as  the  most  eligible  basis  for 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  Greek  commerce, 
at  a  recent  period. 

In  the  trade  with  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Europe,  according  to  Beaujour,  the  goods  im* 
ported  by  Greece  formed  only  about  five-ninths  of 
the  exports,  the  balance  being  remitted  in  specie. 
Scro&ni  also  makes  the  balance  of  trade  between 
the  Morea  and  all  other  countries  in  favour  of  that 
district,  though  only  to  a  small  extent.  But  it  is 
well  known  tiiat  there  is  often  much  fidlacy  in  such 
calciilations. 

Though  still  proceeding  on  conjectural  grounds. 
Shipping  we  may  venture  a  step  farther,  in  order  to  get  at 
mnd  Se«Beii.'8ome  idea  of  the  naval  resources  of  the  Greeks.  If 
we  take  the  imports  of  the  Morea  (given  by  Scro- 
fani)  as  a  basis  for  the  whole  country,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  trade  of  Greece,  with  other  parts 
of  Turkey  and  Barbary,  is  to  her  trade  witii  foreign 
nations  nearly  as  5  to  4.  And,  in  a  period  of 
war  (I8O9),  when  the  Greeks  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  neutrals,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  former  trade,  and  two-tiiirds  of  tiie  latter,  would 
be  carried  on  in  Grecian  bottoms.  In  this  and 
other  particulars,  the  commerce  of  Greece  bore  a 
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general  analogy  to  that  of  America,  both  countries 
exporting  raw  produce  of  the  seme  kind,  and  im-"^ 
porting  manufactures,  and  botii  acting  in  the  cha- 
racter of  neutrals.  On  tiie  gromid  dT  this  resem«i 
blance,  we  will  suppose  the  coasting  trade  of  Greece 
and  its  islands  to  employ  about  ha£P  the  tonnage  of 
its  other  trade.  In  1810  we  find  the  whole  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  (foreign  and  coasting)  was,  to 
its  exports,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  1  ton  to  48" 
dollars ;  but  allowing  for  the  inferior  efficiency  of 
Greek  shipping,  and  the  difierenoe  in  the  vajiue  of 
money,  altiiough  their  voyages  are  shorter,  we  may 
assign  1  ton  to  36  dollars,  as  the  proportion  in  the 
latter.  This  gives  about  840,000  tons  of  shipping, 
of  all  sizes ;  and  since  the  danger  from  pirates,  aa 
well  as  their  own  want  of  nautical  skill,  oblige  the 
Greeks  to  employ  an  extra  number  of  hands  in  their 
vessels,  we  may  allow  one  man  to  10  or  12  tons, 
which  will  give  30,000  seamen.  If  we  add  half  as 
many  more  for  the  Greek  mariners  employed  at 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  ports  beyond  the 
limits  of  Greece,  the  whole  number  of  mariners  of 
this  nation,  in  I8O9,  may  be  estimated  at  45,000, 
which  does  not  fall  grei^y  short  of  the  number 
mentioned  by  Mr  Hobhouse.  Should  Greece  ever 
seriously  attempt  to  recover  her  ind^ndence,  such 
a  naval  force  wiU  be  of  essential  service  to  her  in 
the  struggle. 

The  proportion  between  the  rate  of  wages  "Jid^P^*^ 
the  price  of  commodities  in  Greece  affords  an  illus-^^""^ 
tration  of  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  habits 
of  the  population.  The  numerous  fasts  of  the  G^reek 
church  keep  the  peasant  idle  a  great  pan  of  the  year ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that,  as  he  must  have  the 
means  of  subsistence,  his  wages,  during  the  time  he 
labours,  are  so  much  higher.  Thus,  Beaujour  tells 
us,  that,  in  his  time  (from  1787  to  1797)^  vie  wages 
of  a  peasant  were  from  20  to  25  paras  a-day-*4)f  an 
artizan,  30  to  40  paras ;  and,  at  the  same  period, 
beef  was  sold  at  6,  mutton  at  12,  and  bread  at  4  paras 
the  oke  (2|  pounds) ;  and  corn  was  2}  piastres  the  kilo 
or  bushel.  Supposing  a  fuU  aged  labourer  to  consume 
six  or  seven  kilos  of  com  in  the  year,  he  observes, 
that  such  a  person  could  earn  bread  for  himself,  for 
a  whole  year,  in  $6  or  40  days,  and  food  of  all  kinds 
in  80  ;  that  he  could  provide  subsistence  for  himself 
and  his  wife  in  I60  days;  and  for  a  child,  besides, 
in  40  days  more.  The  vast  number  of  fiists,  as  he 
remarks,  are  the  chief  cause  of  these  high  wages, 
which  do  not  enable  the  labourer  to  live  well,  but 
to  live  idle,  and  indulge  his  superstitious  feelings. 
(Beaujour,  ii.  I68.) 

The  provincial  governments  of  Greece  "bear  the  Provincial 
different  denominations  of  pachaHk,  mousselimlik,  ^][^J°' 
agalik,  vaivodalik,  accordii^  as  they  are  admini- *"'"'*'^ 
stered  by  Pachas,  Mousselims,  Agas,  or  Vaivodes. 
The  padhas  are  the  first  of  these  functionaries  in 
rank,  and  govern  the  largest  districts ;  the  others 
follow  in  the  order  in  whidi  they  are  named.     The 
agas  often  take  die  titie  of  Bey,  thou|B^  that  be* 
longs  properly  to  military  commanders,  one  de- 
gree higher.    The  most  essential  distinction  between 
tiiem  Tegards  ^le  e^ctent  of  the  districts  they  go- 
vern ;  for  they  are  all  independent  of  one  another, 
and  accountable  separately  to  the  general  govern- 
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Eadi,  as  ^ietgeteni  of  the  Svktm,  exetdae^ 
iht  full  powers  of  -mvenigaty  witiun  iiis  <Mm  dis- 
trict This  seems  to  be  ihe  ^iM^rj  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  jw  theo^  and  pcsotice  aeldoBS  coincide  in 
.  Turkeys,  we  fed  that  in  the  Moras,  and  perhaps  in 
other  perts^  the  beys  or  agas  are^  io  a  oertain  extent, 
dependent  on  «he  padias.  The  limits  and  the  num- 
bers of  theae  provincial  governments  are  often  in  a 
state  of  fluctuation,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities 
which  the  beys  and  padias  carry  on  against  one 
another.  Hie  enterprising  ambition  of  All,  the 
Pacha  of  Albania,  has  nearly  obliterated  all  the  an- 
cient pc^tical  divisions  of  Northern  Greece.  In 
1812,  the  provincial  governments  consisted  c^five 
pachaliks,  two  vaivodalika,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
di8tricts,govemedl>y  beys,or  officers  of  inferior  rank. 
These  were,  1.  Thepachiilik  of  Albania,  now  compre- 
hending the  territories  which  formerly  constituted 
the  pachaliks  of  Lqianto,  Arts,  Janina,  Delvino, 
Ocrida,  Avlona,  with  the  mousselimlik  of  Larissa, 
and  several  towns  and  small  districts  governed  by 
beys,  agas,  or  vaivodes;  the  whole  comprising  the  an- 
cient Epirus,  Acamania,  .£tolia,  Phocis,  the  greater 
part  of  Thessaly,  the  southern  division  of  Illyricum, 
and  the  western  divisions  of  Macedonia  and  Bceotia. 
2.  The  pachalik  of  Scutari,  consistii^  of  the  coun- 
try watered  byj^e  Drino,  a  part  of  the  ancient  11- 
Ivricum.  3.  The  pachslik  of  Salonica,  including  all 
the  lower  part  of  Macedonia,  except  the  districts  be- 
longing to  the  Pacha  of  Albania.  4.  The.paohalik 
of  Negroponte,  canaisting  of  the  eastern  part  of 
BoMitia,  and  the  island  of  Euboea  or  Negroponte. 
5.  The  pachalik  of  TripoUtaa,  comprehending  fdl 
the  Morea,  except  some  maritime  towns  and  dis- 
Irids.  The  paoha  has  under  him  twenty-^ur  offi- 
cers, (governing  the  different  cantons,  some  named 
JBeys,  and  others  Codja-bashees  or  elders.  6.  At- 
tica and  Livadia  are  eaol}  governed  by  -a.  vaivode. 
7.  The  high  country  of  Maeedonia  is  divided  among 
a  number  of  beys  or  agas.  6.  The  small  territory 
•ctf  Zagora,  the  andent  Magnesia,  is  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Gredc  primate  of  the  country. 
9*  The  district  of  Maina,  in  the  M<Nrea,  is  disjoined 
from  the  pachalik  of  TripoHtsa,  and  though  nomi- 
nally subject  to  the  Capudan  pacha,  actually  ei^oysa 
great  degree  of  independence,  under  the  sway  of  its 
own  beys,  who  are  twelve  in  number,  and  live  much 
in  the  condition  of  feudal  barons.  10.  All  the  Greek 
islands,  with  some  maritime  districts  on  the  main- 
land, are  underthe  authority  of  the  Capudan  pacha. 
This  enumeration  of  the  provincial  govemmants  is 
not  so  perfect  and  detailed  as  could  he  desired,  but 
it  comprises  the  best  information  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  Brom  a  considerable  variety  of  sources.  ^ 
Cinl  Polity.  The  civil  polity  of  the  Turks  is  in  substance  the 
discipline  and  arrangements  of  a  Tartar  camp  v^ 
plied  to  the  government  of  a  nation.  The  .pashii, 
like  die  comimuider«in-chief,  determines  every  mat- 
ter civil,  military,  and  judicial,  with  summary  dis- 
patch, and  without  reference  to  any  other  rule  than 
his  own  untutored  conceptions  of  ri^t  and  wrong* 


Tbom  imUic  boards  and^oyuimad  J^odies,  by  whaA 
the  dv^  4;ottcerns  of  other  nati()nsjKe.administeccd«  ^ 
are  scarcely  known,  and  the  system  -of  goveounent 
of  course  takes  its  complexian  entirdfr  Atom  Jtheper* 
sonal 'Character  of  the  aiie£  Questicms  not  of  a  cri- 
minal nature,  how-evei^  between  suliject  and  subject, 
are  decided  by  the  moUah  or  judge,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  both  Turks  ^and  ChristianB.  In 
the  tribunals  -of  theae  functionaries,  bribery  is  slmost 
open  and  avowed ;  and  false  witnesses  fonn  some- 
thing like  a  regular  profession.  Hie  gainer  of  a 
suit  pays  the  wiiole  expences.  The  Turks  them- 
selves, aware  of  the  notorious  corruption  of  the  courts^ 
rather  submit  to  injustice  than  seek  l^gal  redress. 
The  Greeks  and  Jews  generally  submit  all  differ- 
ences amongst  themselves  to  their  iM^^^yrhg  and 
rabbins,  in  ue  way  of  arbitration  i  :and  the  dedsioos 
of  these  persons,  though  not  in  right,  are^  in  fac^ 
without  appeal;  because  they  are  enfoEced  by  ana^ 
themas  which  inspire  such  terror  that  they  have 
sometimes  caused  husbands  to  be  deserted  by  their 
wives,  and  fiithers  by  their  daiu[hters.  Avanies,  -or 
vexatious  prosecutions  instituted  against  Christiaus, 
for  the  purpose  of  conmelling  them  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  price  of  abandoniug  the  suit,  are  ^ 
regular  source  of  revenue  to  the  Turkish  inha- 
bitants of  towns.  The  police  of  the  Turks  is  as 
rude  as  their  judicial  system.  An  officer  accompa- 
nied by  soldiers  traverses  the  markets  in  the  gres^ 
.towns,  and  if  he  detects  any  person  sellii^  with 
false  wdghts,  the  defiiulter  receives  the  hastinadp 
for  the  first  offence,  is  nailed  by  the  eario  the  door 
of  his  own  shop  for  .the  aacon^  and  hanged  for  the 
third.  Their  attempts  to  correct  evils  ixften  juro- 
duce  others  of  much  worse  description.  If  a  com^ 
.plaint  is  made  by  some  person  of  conseauenoe,  of  a 
robbery  committed,  an  enormous  fine  js  levied  on 
the  district  ^ere  it  ha|4>ened;  or,  what  is  atill 
worse,  a  .party  of  soldiers  is  sent  out,  who,  under 
.the  pretext  of  searcliing  for  the  robberq,  .ofi^ess 
and  plunder  the  peasants  without  mercy.  An  offi^ 
cer  named  Derve$idginjMicha,  charjged  with  the  ia> 
specdon  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  makes  .an  annual 
tour  through  the  country,  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  soldiers ;  but  his  inspection  serves  no  other  pus- 
pose  than  to  extract  money,  under  the  name  of  fines, 
from  the  people,  to  fill  his  own  pockety  while  the 
roads  and  bridges  are  utterly  n^lected.  Imleed, 
all  rlnnses  of  pid>lic  officers  practise  extortion,  and 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  are  almost  equally  suffes- 
em.  Public  offices  are  r^:ularly  sold  to  the  hi^^bei^ 
bidder,  and  those  who  buy  them  of  course  rreim* 
burse  themselves  by  one  mesns  or  .another.  As  the 
appointments  are  annual,  the  price  is  paid  over 
i^gain  every  year ;  and  the  only  method  of  redress 
whidi  is  cqpen  to  a  dty  or  district  that  is  oppressed, 
is  to  offer  a  greater  sum  for  the  removal  of  its  g». 
vemKHT  than  he  gives  to  obtahi  the  renewal  of  his 
offiee.  Vei^  often,  after  an  a^  has  amassed  great 
riches,  the  poite  allures  him  mto  some  large  town, 
by  the  bait  of  a  splendid  employment,  ami  .there 
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6mce.  .flirips  lAok  of  Us  weMk,  and  perhaps  awards  him 
^.^^^liie  bowfllring.  Hie  pa^aa  lire  snnounded  mth  a 
4egt%e,  ^f  pomp  and  splendour^  whkh  oontraats 
•trangdy  widi  $be  aqiudid  wretchedness  of  the 
peofde  4bey  ifovern.  They  are  approadied  with 
prostratkins^  like  eastern  monarchs.  Their  places  of 
residence  «r-e  vast  boilctings-^forts  widiout,  and  par 
laces  within,  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  men.  Besides  a  strong  body  of 
soldiers,  they  are  filled  with  an  immense  retinue  of 
servants,  including  menials,  tradesmen,  and  urtists ; 
such  as  oofTeemakers,  sherbetmakers,  confectioners, 
bathers,  tailors,  baarbers,  dwarf  pages,  black  slaves, 
-buffoons,  musicians,  puppet-show-men,  wrestlers, 
conjurors,  dancers,  an  imam  (or  priest),  and,  lastly, 
•the  executioner,  the  pacha's  confidential  servant, 
without  ii^om  he  never  stirs  abroad,  and  who  is  the 
only  person  privileged  to  sit  in  his  presrace.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  harem,  cr  women's  apart- 
ments, forms  a  separate  establishment,  with  its  own 
train  of  servants.  A  pacha  of  Salonica,  not  peou- 
liai^ty^proluseinhis  habits,  has  been  known  to  ex- 
pend L.  24,000  j9er  annum  on  his  domestic  establish- 
•ment  The  moussdims,  agas,  and  beys,  support 
4he  same  state  in  proportion  to  their  drcumstances. 
Wmts  are  as  common  among  these  petty  rulers 
as  unong  the  old  fieudal  barons,  and  as  destruc- 
tive in  Uieir  effecta.  The  pwte^  by  a  misevaUe 
policy,  fomento  their  quarrels,  to  weaken  them 
individually,  and  increase  their  dependance  on 
itself.  The  people,  ruined  by  exactions,  or  the 
•ravages  of  the  military,  abandon  their  homes,  and 
fly  >to  the  mountains  and  foresta,  where  they  com- 
mence robbers.  In  some  places  thejniral  inhabit- 
•anta  :live  in 'houses  whidi  are  built  like  smidliforta 
with  draw  bridges  and  battlemento.  In  addition^ 
all  the  evils  common  to  them  with  the  Turks,  the 
Oreeks  have  many  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are 
made  to  feel  their  degradation  by  the  most  op|»obri- 
ous  distincUons.  They  are  marked  out  by  a  pecu- 
liar costume ;  and  are  not  allowed  to  wear.oertain 
articles  of  dress,— or  clothes  or  slippers  of  a  light 
colour;  or  to  paint  their  hcmses  of  those  colours 
whidk  the  Turks  use.  It  is  deadifor  a  Greek  to 
marry  a  Turkic  woman,  or  to  strike  a  Mahometan 
even  in  self-defence.  One  of  the  lowest  Tu^ks  will 
dismount  from  his  horse,  force  a  €preek  from  'his 
ahop,  load  him  wiUi  his  baggage,  and  compel  him  to 
ibllowhim,  without  the  poor  Greek  daring  to  utter 
a  complaint  'Hie  wealthiest  individuals  o£  this  na- 
tion are  exposed  to  ^  most  galling  insnlto  in  their 
own  houses.  Dr  Holland  mentions,  that  while  he 
mtm  sitting  with  the  Ardibishop  of  Larissa^  ihe  most 
considerable  Graek  in  Thessaly,  a  Turk  of  a  surly 
and  forbiddtng  aspect,  and  evidently  of  the  lowest 
dass,  entered  the  room,  seated  himsdf  unceremoni- 
oiidy  on  the  sofi^  filled  his  pipe,  and  took  coffee  from 
the  attendants.  The  Ardibishop  was  evidently  em- 
barrassed, but  made  no  comment.  After  a  short  in- 
terval, he  took  a  coin  from  his  purse,  and  put  it  si- 


lently into  the  hand  of  the  Turk,  who  immediately  Greece, 
disappeared.  In  general,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  dis-  Si^v^ 
tricta  which  are  appanages  of  the  great  officers  pf 
state, — of  the  timars  or  fiiefs  held  un£r  the  sultan,-*- 
and  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  are  less 
oppressed  than  the  others.  The  islands  of  the  Ac- 
chipelago,  wh^e  Turkish  governors  do  not  reside, 
.are  also  less  disturbed;  and  mountainous  districts, 
such  as  Mainii>  which  are  capable  of  being  defended, 
are  sometimes  nearly  in  a  state  of  independence. 
Local  differences,  indeed,  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  people,  are  numerous  in  Greece.  Where  thie 
Christian  inhabitanta  have  wrested  certain  privilc^ges 
from  the  Turks,  they  generally  enjoy  thm  undis- 
turbed, from  the  mechanical  adherence  of  the  latter 
to  hahita  once  formed.  Very  often  tibe  degsee  of 
freedom  and  security  whidi  the  Greeks  eiyoy  de- 
pends on  their  numbers.  In  towns  where  they  form 
a  large  part  oi  the  population,  as  in  Athens,  their 
numbers  and  union  give  them  consequence,  and  their 
superior  knowledge  and  address  enables  them  suc-^ 
.cessfuUy  to  elude  or  oppose  the  sluggish  tyranny  of 
the  Turks.  In  Albania,  the  severe  government  of 
Ali  has  repressed  the  insolence  of  tl^  Turks,  but 
without  raising  the  condition  of  the  Greeks.  He 
has,  however,  reduced  the  numerous  bands  of  rob* 
hers  who  infested,  or  rad^er  occupied  the  country ; 
he  has  Jbuilt  bridges,  made  roads,  given  security  to 
merchant^  and»  upon  the  whole,  greatly  improved 
tbe  condition  of  the  people.  * 

The  Turkish  govemmeut  being  purely  military,  Miliury 
.the  privik^  of  carrying  arms  is  coa^dered  a  maifk  Force.  ^ 
of  diatinotion,  and  is  reserved  entirely  to^  Turks. 
Neatly  the  whole  of  this  jwrt  of  the  pqpiilation  be- 
kmgseith^  to  the  ToprMi  (feudal  militia)  or  .to  the 
,€«»ps  of  janiaaries.  A  Mahometan,  uncoq^iec^ 
with  any  jnilitvy  .corps,  is  equally  wkh  Christians 
liable  to  eanitation*tax  and  other  unnosta ;  and  this 
law,  though  not  rigorously  enforced,  induces  most 
of  tile  Tuvksto  enr^  their  diildren  in  their  iq£iacy. 
Henoe  in  the  cities  every  Turk  is  a  janiaaiy.  Byt 
only  a  very  small  number  of  these  are  embodied ; 
the  whole  corps  of  janiaaries  in  actual  pay  in  the 
empire  being  only  about  forty  thousand,  according 
to  Mr  Thornton.  They  serve  in  garrisons^  and  ^e* 
nerally  follaw  some  .trade.  Their  .pay  was  original- 
ly about  one  shilling  a-day,  and  though  still  nomi- 
nally the  same,  is  naw,mm  the  depreeiation  <»f  the 
coin,  reduced  to  a  finurth  part  of  ttiis  sum.  Smi^ 
companies  a£iapgkj  iur  sartillarymen,  are  also  placed 
in  the  garrisons,  but  Aey  are  totally  ignorant  of 
gunnery ;  and  v«By  often  tiie  guns  are  without  car- 
riages. The  gamaciu  or  unembodied  janiaaries,  and 
spahis,  aanie  merely  to  fill  vaeaocies  in  the  stand- 
ing ooeps,  and  fturnish  extraordinary  levies  in  time 
of  war.  These  levies  are  made  at  the  rate  <^^me 
man  out  of  ten  persons  of  the  fiunilies  attached  to 
•the  military  bodies.  When  called  upcm  fw  active 
service,  they  march  without  uniforms,  armed  widi 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  lances,  or  su<^  weapons  as 
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Greece,    they  can  find.    Tlic  Albanians^  from  greater  practice 
^^^^*^in  war,  are  better  organized,  though  destitute  of 
what  would  be  considered  discipline  in  regular  armies. 
Many  of  the  pachas,  indeed,  now  keep  in  their  ser- 
vice a  corps  of  Albanians,   who  have  become  the 
principal,  and  far  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish military  in  Greece.     We  do  not  find  any  accu- 
rate account  of  the  am6unt  of  the  military  force  ac- 
tually kept  on  foot  in  Greece,  or  of  the  contingent 
furnished  by  it  for  the  general  service  of  the  empire. 
But  the  padialiks  of  Salonica,  with  the  mousselimlik 
of  Larissa,  which  have  a  population  of  500,000 
souls,  Greeks,  J^ws,  and  Turks,  supply,  in  time  df 
foreign  war,  15,000  men;  and  as  the  proportion  of 
Mahometans  is  much  greater  in  these  districts  than 
anywhere  else,  perhaps  the  contingent  for  the  whole 
country,  includuig  Albania,   will  not  exceed  three 
times  Uiis  number.    But  so  inefficient  is  the  military 
administration,  that  generally  not* more  than  one 
half  of  the  individuals  called  upon  actually  join  the 
army.     The  Pacha  of  Tripolitza  has  in  his  service  a 
body  of  five  or  six  thousand  Albanians,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  standing  military  force  of  the 
Morea.    The  Pacha  of  Albania,  the  most  formidable 
military  power  in  Greece,   has  seldom  more  than 
8000  men  in  pay,  ticcording  to  Mr  Hobhouse.     But 
Dr  Holland,  who  wrote  at  a  later  period,  when  AlFs 
dominions  were  much  more  extended,    estimates 
his  standing  army  at  15,000 ;  and  thinks  he  could, 
foir  a  short  time,  maintain  S0,000  men  in  arms.     As 
nearly  one  half  of  the  Peninsula  of  Greece  was,  at 
the  latter  period,  subject  to  Ali,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  1,200,000,  or  1,500,000  souls,  the  estimate 
seems  exceedingly  moderate ;  and  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  country  applicable  to  any  emergency, 
calculated  on  the  same  scale,  would  be  60,000  men, 
or  one^tenth  of  the  males  i^e  to  bear  arms.     The 
pay  of  All's  troops  is  said  to  be  twelve  piastres,  or 
fifteen  shillings  a-month,  besides  provisions,  which 
are  furnished  to  them  by  the  villages  where  they'are 
quartered.      The  Albanians  of  all  classes  possess 
arms.     Those  in  active  service  use  a  sabre  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gun,  pistols,  and  poinard  which  the  pea- 
santry carry.     Pouqueville  speaks  of  them  as  being 
formed  into  chiliads  or  bodies  of  a  thousand  men 
each,   which  are  subdivided  into  companies;  but 
these  companies  do  not  consist  of  a  fixed  number. 
They  have  few  cavalry ;  and  their  infantry  is  with- 
out tactics,  discipline,  or  regular  order.  Ali  has  made 
some  attempts  to  introduce  the  European  discipline, 
but  found  the  habits  of  his  subjects  totally  averse  to  it. 
The  men,  however,  have  the  military  virtues  in  a  de- 
gree not  surpassed  by  any  nation  in  Europe ;  and 
their  impetuous  courage  has  often  snatched  victory 
from  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers  and  tecfanicid 
skill.   They  are  strong,  hardy,  active,  and  enterpris- 
ing* they  delight  in  combats,— «re  daring  in  ac- 
tion, even  to  rashness,  and  firm  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
gers.* 


The  public  revenues  of  Greece,  like  those  of  other    Gntet. 
rude  countries,  consist  of  a  number  of  imposts,  rais-  v^*^"^*^ 
ed  oh  a  very  simple  plan,  and  often  so  much  the  I^'^^^^'- 
more  oppressive  for  this  simplicity.    The  expedients 
adopted  in  other  states  to  h'ghten  and  equalize  the 
pressure  of  taxes,  and  to  mitigate  dieir  injurious  ef- 
forts on  industry,  are  totally  unknown  in  Turkey. 
Most  of  the  taxes  were  imposed  in  rude  times  by 
men  skilled  in  nothing  but  the  use  of  the  sword  ; 
and  the  paramount  authority  of  custcnn,  which  in 
Turkey  controls  equally  subject  and  sovereign,  will 
not  allow  of  any  material  alteration*     There  are, 
■however,  local  variations,  both  in  the  amount  of  the 
taxes,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  imposition.     1.  The 
first  of  the  Turkish  taxes  is  the  miri  or  land-tax, 
which  affects  equally  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  con- 
sists of  one-tendi  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil. 
Beaujour  estimates  its  actoal  amount  at  one-twelfth. 
Vineyards  and  gardens,  with  ground  under  cotton, 
madder,  and  mulberries,  generally  pay  a  composi- 
tion.    %  A  tax  on  moveabks,  that  is,  diops,  houses, 
furniture,  &c.  affecting  all  oUier  classes  but  Turks : 
it  is  assessed  ^  a  very  arbitrary  manner ;  varying 
much  in  different  towns;  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Greeks  to  absorb  a  fourth  part  of  their  gains.    3.  A 
tax  on  consumable  commodities,  cattle,  provisions, 
'  firewood,  liquors,  &c.  levied  at  the  gates  of  towns, 
at  rates  probably  not  uniform.  Sheep  and  goats  pay 
one  para,  an  ox  one  piastre,  wine  two,  and  brandy 
•four  paras  the  oke ;  compositions  are  accepted  for 
other  articles.     4.  The  karatcb,  or  capitation*  tax> 
•imposed  on  all  maleSj  not  Mahometans,  who  are 
•above  twelve  years  of  age,  according  to  some,  above 
five,  or  eight,  according  to  others.    The  rate  varies 
firom  two  to  ten  piastres,  according  to  the  supposed 
wealth  of  the  person,  and  may  vary  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  as  it  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  an  ancient  roll 
•or  census,  and,  when  the  population  of  a  district  di- 
minishes, the  rate  is  raised  in  ordw  to  afford  the 
same  annual  amount.    The  officers  judge  of  a  child's 
age  by  putting  a  cord  round  its  head.    The  person 
paying  receives  a  ticket,  which  he  is  obliged  to  pro« 
,  duce  at  the  gates  of  towns,  and  if  he  fails,  he  is  com* 
pelled  to  pay  jmew,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  the 
bastinado.    5.  A  duty  on  exports  and  imports,  a- 
mounting,  generally,  to  3  per  cent,  when  the  mer- 
chant  is  a  foreigner,  and  5  or  6  per  centm  when  he  is 
a  native  subject.    6.  The  property  of  all  public  of- 
'ficers  at  their  death,  and  of  all  persons  who  die  with- 
out heirs,  devolves  to  the  pacha,  on  behalf  of  the 
Grand  Seignior.    By  a  composition,  however,  the 
heirs  of  a  public  officer  are  sometimes  allowed  to  re* 
tain  -his  property.    7.  Each  pacha  has  generally  a 
number  of  farms  and  villages  attached  to  his  place, 
of  which  he  draws  the  rents.     Ali  is  reported  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  400  villages,  which  yield  him 
L.  200,000  per  annum.    Mr  Hughes  thinks  that  one- 
third  of  the  whole  cultivated  territory  belongs  to 
•him.    8.  The  arbitrary  requisitions  made  of  horses. 


*  Thornton,  Chap.  v. ;  Beaujour,  Let.  iv. ;  Hobhouse,  Let.  xii.  xiii. ;  Pouqueville,  Chap.  x.  xxxiii.;  Hol« 
land, p.  111. 
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forage,  and  provisions,  for  the  public  servicoi  are  a 
'productive  source  of  revenue.  9.  Large  sums  are 
draim  from  the  sale  of  public  offices,  including  those 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  church*  The  inferior 
clergy  are  also  compelled  to  pay  a  sum  at  their  Instal- 
lation. 10.  In  some  provinces,  perhaps  in  all,  there  is 
aduty  on  legal  proceedings, amounting  toone-tenth  of 
the  vidue  of  die  disputed  property.  1 1  •  Avaniesp  or  vex- 
atious prosecutions ;  and  fines  levied  on  districts  for 
crimes  committed  within  their  bounds,  on  the  ground 
that  they  might  have  prevented  them.  This  last  prac- 
tice is  made  a  pretext  for  many  grievous  acts  of  extor- 
tion and  cruelty,  the  inhabitants  being  subjected  to 
military  execution  when  they  are  unable  to  pay. 
IS.  Sums  are  wrung  from  the  tributary  classes,  as  a 
composition  for  working  at  the  highways  and  fortifi- 
cations ;  but  the  money  passes  wholly  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  public  officers.  13.  A  considerable  re- 
venue is  derived  from  escheats,  forfeitures,  and  con- 
fiscations ;  and  a  trifling  amount  from  the  produce  of 
the  miues,  all  mines  l^ing  regarded  as  the  Grand 
Seignior's  property.  Lastly,  the  Istira,  ox  regula* 
tion  by  which  the  cultivators  are  compelled  to  fur- 
nish com  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  at  one*fourth. 
or  one-fifth  of  its  market  value,  operates  as  a  tax  oir 
the  husbandman,  though  it  bring  little  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  prince.  Many  of  these  taxes  are  farmed ; 
but  certain  districts,  as  Maine,  and  certain  bodies  of 
men,  as  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  are  allowed  to  make  a 
composition  with  the  government,  under  which  they 
assess  and  collect  their  taxes  (wholly  or  in  part)  them- 
selves. Were  we  to  judge  of  these  taxes  by  the 
amount  paid  in  to  the  cjovernment,  we  should  pro* 
nounce  them  extremely  light.  But  the  unequal  and 
often  arbitrary  mode  of  apportioning  and  collecting 
them,  are  sufficient  to  render  the  lightest  impost  op- 
pressive, and  the  numberless  fraudulent  demands  for 
which  they  affiurd  a  cover  on  the  part  of  the  revenue 
officers  greatly  aggravate  their  pressure.  From  iso- 
hited  facts  stated  by  various  writers,  we  are  warrant- 
ed to  believe,  that  the  gross  revenue,  or  the  money 
drawn  from  the  people,  is  generally  double,  some* 
times  triple,  of  what  is  paid  even  to  the  provincial 
governments.  * 

We  have  no  account,  on  which  the  smallest  re- 
liance can  be  placed,  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
tAxes  of  Greece;  and  the  statements  with  regard  to 
those  of  particular  districts  ^  too  contradictory  to 
be  received  without  suspicion.  Mr  Hobhouse  heard 
the  revenues  of  Ali  estimated  at  six  millions  of  pi- 
astres, exclusive  of  casual  levies  (a  very  compre- 
hensive head).  Attica  has  been  said  to  remit  annu- 
ally to  Constantinople  700  or  750  purses  (of  500 
piastres  each)*  According  to  Pouqueviile,  two  mil- 
liens  of  piastres  are  raised  in  the  Morea,  of  which 
only  one-half  is  paid  in  to  the  pacha.    There  is  very 
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little  consistency  in  these  statements.  If  we  take 
the  first  as  a  basis,  and  assume  that  All's  territories  ^^<^^^^^ 
comprehended  one- third  of  Greece  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  the  revenue  of  the  whole  peninsula  might 
be  estimated  at  eighteen  millrons  of  piastres,  or 
L.  1,100,000  Sterling,  exclusive  of  what  are  called 
casual  levies.  But,  from  the  vigour  of  Ali*s  govern- 
ment, his  revenue  is  probably  greater  in  proportional 
amount,  and  collected  at  a  less  expence,  tlian  that  of 
any  other  provincial  ruler.  A  different  mode  of  cal- 
culation would  conduct  us  to  a  similar  result.  In 
the  least  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  such  as 
Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Russia  Sweden  (see  ar- 
ticle Europe,  Supplemeni),  the  public  revenue,  com- 
pared witli  the  population,  is  generally  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing from  88.  to  15s.  Sterling  ;7cr  annum  for  each  in- 
habitant ;  and  as  Greece  is  certainly  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  in  point  of  productive  industry,  her 
revenue  can  scarcely  exceed  the  lowest  of  these  rates. 
Calculating  on  this  principle,  and  supposing  the  po-  n 
pulation  to  be  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  net  re- 
venue wouki  be  L.  1,000,000  Sterling,  and  this  sum 
doubled  may  represent  the  gross  amount  extracted - 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  f 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  that 
the  taxesin  Turkey  have  been  immemorially  tlie  same. 
The  tax  on  consumable  commodities  was  first  im- 
posed during  the  reign  of  Abdul  Achmet,  late  in  the 
last  century,  and  probably  several  others  of  those 
enumerated  are  of  modern  date.  But  the  govern- 
ment certainly  has  not  the  same  ready  access  to  the 
pockets  of  its  subjects  as  those  governments  which 
are  supported  by  Parliaments  or  States  General. 
The  Turks,  who  are  the  slaves  of  custom^  would 
think  themselves  degraded  if  they  submitted  to  exac- 
tions unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  the  Grand 
Signior  must  respect  their  prejudices.  But  no  such 
motives  operate  to  protect  the  roiVu,  or  tributary 
classes,  from  new  impositions  ;  and  indirect  schemes 
of  taxation  may  reach  the  Turks  also. 

Municipal,  and  other  local  charges,  are  defrayed 
by  the  three  classes  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  who 
are  organized  for  this  purpose  into  a  sort  of  corporate 
bodies.  In  Salonica,  the  Turks  are  governed  by  a 
council  of  six  Ayans,  who  are  generally  powerful 
Beys ;  the  Greeks  by  their  Proesti,  or  Primates,  as 
every  where  else;  and  the  Jews  by  a  council  of 
Babbins,  whose  head,  called  Kakam^  usually  places 
himself  under  the  protection  of  some  Christian  pow- 
er. These  persons  ought  to  be  a  check,  on  the 
public  officers,  and  they  are  sometimes  the  channel 
through  which  remonstrances  are  made,  and  justice 
obtained ;  but  more  generally  they  are  accomplices 
in  the  extortion  and  oppression  practised  on  their 
resoective  communities..   (Beaujour,  Let.  i.)^ 

Of  the  various  estimates  given  of.  the  population  Popukiion. 


*  ThomtOD,  Chap.  vi. ;  Beaujour,  Let.  i.;  Pouqueviile,  Chap,  x.;  Holland,  p,  li.5i.  Hobhouse,  p.  1296; 
Hughes'l  Tf  A«b,  Vol.  IL  p.  83. 

f  The  ancient  Athenian  revenues  consisted  of,  1..  Contributions  from  the  allies,  which  amounted  to  600 
talents  in  the  time  of  Alcibiadesb  9.  Custoois  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  imports^  and  exports,  which  yields 
ed  about  96  talents.  8.  Conibcations  of  the  property  of  bdividuals*  4.  Rents  and  produce  of  mines  and 
marble  quarries.  5.  Capitation-tax  on  MfrAfXM,  or  strangers  permanently  resident  in  the  city.  Xenophon. 
'1  whole  at  lOOO  talents,  or  L.  250,000.    (WiUpole's  MmomrOating  to  Turkej^^  p.  435.) 
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iiftdot.    oT  Greece,  that  of  Beaujodr  has  been  most  gene* 
'rally  followed.    This  writer  assigns  a  poptflation  of 
700,000  souls  to  Macedonia,  300,000  to  Thessalj, 
400,000  to  Epirus,  200,000  to  Etolia,  Phocis,  and 
Boeotia,  S00»000  to  the  Morea,  and  20,000  to  At* 
tica,  making  a  total  of  1,920,000.    In  two  parttcn-* 
lars,  this  statement  seems  to  require  correction.    The 
population  of  the  Morea,  since  the  desultory  war  of 
1770,  appears  to  have  been  gradually  increasing. 
Scrofani,  on  whose  statement  Beaojour  probably 
grounds  his  own,  estimates  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  that  district  at  250,000;  but  Pouqueville,  who 
wrote  at  a  later  period,  and  had  good  means  of  in- 
formation, estimates  them  at  400,000  Greeks,  15,000 
Turks,  and  4000  Jews.     Again,  Beaujour  appears 
not  to  have  included  under  the  name  of  Epirus  the 
district  watered  by  the  Drino,  or  even  northern  Al- 
bania ;  and  the  researches  Of  Mr  Hobhouse  and  Dr 
Holland  have  shown,  that  the  parts  of  this  country 
he  did  include  are  more  populous  than  he  imagined. 
An  addition  ought  therefore  to  be  made  to  Beau- 
jour's  enumeration  on  these  grounds.    Dr  Holland, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  greatly  over- 
rated the  population  of  part  of  the  country.     All's 
territories,  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  which 
the  Doctor  has  traced,  embrace  an  area  of  about 
26,000  square  English  miles.   Pouqueville  estimated 
the  populatibn  at  a  million  and  a  half;  and  Dr  Hol- 
land thinks  it  must  be  nearly  two  millions,  which  is 
equal  to  seventy-seVen  persons  to  each  square  mile. 
But  Spain,  a  country  resembling  Albania  m  its  pby- 
iical  feature;,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  arable  soil, 
and  a  greater  internal  tranquillity,  has,  on  an  average, 
only  fif\y-five  or  sixty  inhabitants  to  a  square  mite ; 
and  it  is  certainly  extremely  improbable  that  Albania 
^ould  have  more,  or  even  so  many.    Considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  fifty  persons  to  a  square 
mile  may  be  thought  a  high  estimate.     This  would 
give  1,300,000  inhabitants  for  the  whole  of  Alls 
dominions.     If  we  add  to  this,  420,000  for  the  Mo- 
rea,  100,000  for  Attica,  Euboea,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Boeotia,  600,000  for  Macedonia  (exclusive 
of  the  part  in  All's  possession),   200,000   for  the 
pachalic  of  Scutari,  and  80,000  for  the  Cyclades, 
we  shall  have  2,700,000  for  the  entire  population  of 
Greece.    Perhaps  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
not  greater  in  btrabo's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  deserted  state  of  the 


country  (Lijy.  vfl.  f.  SM)  t  akid  the  govemmeiit  of 
the  Tarks,  wilh  all  ita  train  of  abases,  is  probablj^ 
riot  more  destrueli^e  to  Greece  than  that  of  fhe  Ro* 
mfans  was.  This  population  is  yerj  unequally  dis« 
tritmted.  It  is  densest  hi  the  southieni  parts  of  M»- 
cedonia,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts  of  Albania.  Acwnam* 
nia  is  almost  a  desert;  iBcoHa  is  thMy  peopled; 
Attica,  including  the  eity,  has  not  more  than  twen« 
ty-five  or  thirty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The 
plains  of  Argos^  and  the  hilly  region  of  Maine,  are 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  Morea.  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  insecure  state  Df  the  coantrr, 
single  cottages  or  scattered  hamlets  are  scarcely 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants  are  idwayi 
collected  into  villages  or  cities  9  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  husbaiKlry  waste  a  great  part  of  their 
time  and  labour  in  travelling  to  and  from  their 
lands.  Hence  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  pro^ 
portion  of  the  Inhabitants  who  live  in  towns  seems 
unusually  large,  considering  the  small  resonrces  that 
trade  and  manufactures  afibrd.  Of  500,000  persons 
inhabiting  the  pachalic  of  Sdonica,  and  the  Moos- 
selimlik  of  Larissa,  one-third,  according  to  Beao- 
jour, live  In  the  large  towns.  'The  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts are  not  uniformly  the  most  populous.  A  bar- 
ren soil  in  mountainous  parts,  which  afford  the  means 
of  defence,  is  often  laboriously  cultivated,  while 
the  rich  plains  below  are  neglected.  * 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  modem 
with  the  ancient  population  of  Greece  In  point  ef 
numbers.  But  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  latter 
seem  to  lead  into  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  partly 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  partly  from  the 
multitude  of  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  nu* 
merical  expressions  in  the  text  of  ancient  author!, 
and  partly  from  the  ciril  distinctions  of  citisens, 
slaves,  and  strangers,  which  render  the  applica- 
tion of  particular  statements  uncertain.  It  would 
baffle  human  sagacity  to  build  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  the  mass  of  discordant  details  collected 
by  Hume.  We  shall  proceed  more  securely  if  we 
^und  our  reasonings  on  some  single  statement  that 
IS  pretty  well  esUblished.  From  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances which  elucidate  and  fortify  each  other, 
Hrnne  deduces  that  Athens  contained  at  one  period 
284,000  inhabitants,  f  Let  us  suppose  this  to  in- 
clude, also,  the  rural  population.    Attica  was  eom- 


*  Beaujour,  Let.  i.;  Holland,  p.  115,  251,  280  ;  Hobhouse,  p.  176,  201,  487;   Pouqueville,  Chap.  n. 

f  This  conclusion  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  But  if  it  involves  any  errors,  they  are  errors  of  defect 
and  not  of  excess.  For  any  different  construction  of  the  text  of  Athenseus  would  give  a  larger  number. 
See  Hume's  Euay  on  the  Populotuness  of  Ancient  Nations.  We  may  adopt  another  mode  of  calculation. 
The  Spartans  were  the  only  power  who  regularly  employed  their  slaves  (Helots)  in  their  armies,  and  whose 
militaiy  force  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  their  whole  population.  They  sent,  of  Lacedemo- 
nians itkd  Helots  together,  50,000  to  fight  the  Persians  at  Platsa.  The  men  were  collected  and  sent  off 
Iridtfn  the  space  of  a  day  or  two,  and  as  the  Messenians  were  shortly  after  in  a  state  of  revolt,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  none  of  that  nation  were  in  the  army.  (Herodotus,  Lib.  ix.)  If  we  suppose  that  this  arraj 
contained  one  half  of  die  males  of  a  military  age  (and  probably  no  country  ever  sent  a  larger  proportion 
beyond  its  own  confines),  Uie  whole  population  of  Laconia  would  be  400,000 ;  and  that  of  Peloponnesus) 
on  the  same  ratio,  would  be  2,000,000.  Sc^poslng  the  pserts  beyond  the  isthmus  to  he  peopled  only  to 
three-fifths  of  the  densi^  ef  Peloponnesus,  the  whole  population  of  Greece  would  be  8,M0,000,  an  amouas 
not  materially  diflferent  mm  the  other.    After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  so  general  a  conclusion,  built 
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Gnect.  paralively  a  bartfn  dittrict ;  «ii4  exdunve  of  Ele«* 
^*^"V^  818,  Meg;«ra,  and  Salamk,  did  not  occupy  more  than 
one^flUtieth  part  of  the  countries  to  which  our  state* 
ments  api^j  in  this  article.  Its  commerce  and  colo* 
nies»  however^,  more  than  compensated  for  the  infeii. 
ority  of  its  soil.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  other  and 
more  fertile,  but  less  improTcd  parts  of  Greece,  to 
have  been  peopled  only  to  one-fourth  of  the  density 
of  Attica,  this  would  giTC  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half  for  the  whole  country.  Without  re* 
lying  much  on  this  calculation,  we  may  observe,  that, 
if  one  amidst  a  multitude  of  small  states  had  such 
admass  of  population,  her  neighbours  and  rivals 
must  have  possessed  something  luce  a  proportionate 
strength  to  preserve  their  independence.  And,  con- 
sidering the  strong  feeling  of  emulation  which  per« 
vaded  Uiese  small  republics,  we  may  be  certain  uiat, 
before  the  arts  of  industry  could  be  so  far  advanced 
hi  Attica  as  to  enable  such  a  mass  of  people  to  sub- 
sist on  so  small  a  surface,  the  neighiKNinng  states 
must  have  been  considerably  improved. 
T»wns.  We  have  stated  that  a  sooall  proportion-  of  the  in- 

habitants of  Greece  live  scattered  Uirough  the  coun- 
try. Were  Uus  circumstance  not  attended  to,  the 
nunAer  of  large  towns  mentioned  by  travellers  would 
lead  us  to  comdude  that  the  country  is  more  popu- 
lous than  it  reaDy  u.  We  subjoin  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  considefable  towns,  with  the  estimated 
jxipulation: 


Albania. 

Jantoa, 

35,000 

HobbouMi. 

Argyro  CaBtro, 

80,000 

do. 

Bent, 

-      15,000 

HoUand. 

MeUovo, 

8,000 

do. 

Panunithia, 

9,000 

do. 

AtIoiu,  • 

5,000 

do. 

Arta, 

5,500 

Hobboow. 

Scutari, 

1%000 

do. 

Oulcigno, 

6,000 
Macsdokia. 

do. 

Salonica,     - 

fro,ooo 

\  60,000 

HoUand. 
Beauiwr. 

Sem. 

30,000 

do. 

Jenidge, 

6,000 
Trbssalt. 

do. 

Lariua,        . 

S0.000 

do. 

Vodiaa. 

12,000 

do. 

KaraVeria, 

8,000 

do. 

Tounavot, 

6,000 

do. 

nianaliu. 

5,000 

do. 

Z«tooo, 

4,000 

do. 

Vdo, 

-      3,000 

do. 

Trikab, 

11,000 

HoUand. 

Makrinetza, 
Ampeladiiai 
Elasson, 


6,000    Holland. 
4,000         do. 
6,000         do« 


Attica  avd  Bcbotia. 


Athens, 

Nqproponte, 
livadia,* 
Megara,* 
Thebes, « 


Messalonge, 
Natolico,  * 


Corinth,  * 
Patrass, 
Vostitsa, 
Argos, 
Tripolitaa, 
Cahunatte,      • 
Mistra, 
Hydra  (Island), 


{15,000  Ckrke. 

19,000  Hobhouse. 
4,000         do. 

10^000  Holland. 

3,000  Hobhoosew 
9,500         do. 


£tolia. 

5fiOO 
SfiOO 


do. 
do. 


MORBA. 


2,500  HoUand. 
10,000         do. 

9,500  Hobhouse* 

8,000  HoUand. 
15,000         dd. 

5,000  PouqoeviUe 
16,000  do. 

85,000  HoUand. 


The  towns  of  Greece  contrut  strikingly  with  those 
of  western  Europe  in  their  general  appearance. 
Founded  rather  as  places  of  seeority,  than  with  a 
view  to  commereial  advantage,  their  sites  are  gene- 
raUy  elevated  and  picturesque.  Instead  of  the  long 
and  uniform  Unes  of  buUdings  seen  m  our  cities,  the 
houses  often  stand  detached,  and  appear  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  ground.  The  tall,  airy  minarets^ 
also,  which  break  the  outline  in  an  agreeaUe  and 
fancifol  manner,  and  the  groups  of  cypresses  sur- 
rounding the  mosques,  which  are  seen  faieaded  with 
the  buildings,  ^ive  them  a  diaracter  of  repose  and 
softness,  combined  with  ridiness,  and  even  magnifi- 
cence, which  has  a  fine  eftct  in  the  landscape.  On 
a  near  inspection,  however,  their  beauty  vanishes. 
The  mean  buildings,  the  streets  narrow  and  dark/ 
seldom  paved,  and  covered  with  ofial  and  filth  of 
every  kind,  grievously  o£Bend  both  the  senses  of  si^t 
and  smeU.  The  booses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mU 
aerable  hovds,  buflt  of  mud  and  straw ;  those  of  the 
peasants  in  the  country  are  often  formed,  like  the 
huts  of  savages,  of  wooden  poles  rudely  put  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  tent,  and  covered  with  turf  The 
houses  of  the  better  classes  in  towns  are  of  wood, 
sometimes  with  a  foundation  of  stone.  They  are 
pretty  generally  of  two  stories;  the  upper  story 
sometimes  projecting  bevond  the  lower,  in  tlie  man- 
ner of  the  old  wooden  buildings  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  roof  again  extending  far  beyond  the  face  of  the 
upper  wall,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
shade  and  shelter  to  the  streets  below.    The  style 


on  so  narrow  a  basis,  is  scarcdy  better  than  a  confession  of  totd  ignorance.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
greatest  army  which  England  ever  sent  beyond  her  own  frontier,  previous  to  the  present  times,  was  that 
with  which  Edward  11.  invaded  Scotland,  which  consisted  of  100,000  men. 

*  The  populadon  of  the  towns  marked  thus  is  computed  from  the  number  of  houses,  reckoning  five  per- 
sons to  a  house. 
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of  building  is  extremely  unifenn.  The  larger  houses 
'are  built  round  a  square  area ;  the  under  story,  used 
as  stables  and  warehouses,  has  seldom  any  windows 
on  the  side  towards  the  street^  or  it  is  shut  in  on  that 
side  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  give  the  house  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jail.    The  upper  story  presents,  in  front,  an 
open  gallery,  with  smaU  windows,  latticed  with  cross 
bars  of  wood,  and  serves  chiefly  to  communicate  with 
the  apartmento  behind.     The  furniture  consists  of  a 
very  few  articles,  of  a  cich,  or  rather  gaudy  descrip- 
tfon ;  a  divan  or  raised  seat,  from  10  to  15  inches 
high,  stuffed  and  covered  with  silk,  and  cushioned 
behind  for  the  back,  extends  round  three  sides  of  the 
room.    A  handsome  carpet  covers  the  rest  of  the 
floor.    These,  with  a  table  of  ver3r  plain  construction, 
and  two  or  three  large  mirrors  in  the  corners,  are 
generally  all   that  a.  weU-fumbhed  Turkish  room 
contains.     The  walls  are    sometimes  wainscotted, 
and  adorned  with  landscapes,  or  purely  ornamenUl 
paintings.    The  roofs  exhibit  gilding  and  carved 
work.     Many  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  have  gardens 
attached  to  them,  inclosing  fountains.  The  dwellings 
of  the  wealthy  Greeks  are  in  no  respect  different  from 
those  of  tlie  Turks.    There  is  a  total  absence,  in  the 
Greek  towns,  of  that  noise,  bustle,  and  activity  which 
give  such  an  animated  character  to  our  cities.  There 
are  no  wheel-carriages  of  any  kind  seen,  but  loaded 
camels  or  horses  are  passing  to  and  fro,  through  the 
dust  or  mud.  .  Hawks  and  storks  are  flying  about 
the  trees,  mosques,  and  houses ;  and  great  numbers 
of  gaunt  and  ha]f«wild  dogs,  which  have  no  owners, 
are  prowling  about,  picking  up  the  ofial  thrown  into 
the  streets.    One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
a  Greek  town  is  always  the  Bazar  or  market.    This 
consisto  of  one,  two,  or  more  streets,  filled  entirely 
with  sliops  or  wooden  booths.  The  dealers  in  the  same 
class  of  articles  are  all  ranged  together.  One  street  is 
occupied  by  those  who  deal  in  jewellery ;  another  by 
those  who  deal  in  pelisses  and  shawls ;  a  third  by  the 
retailers  of  common  cotton  goods ;  a  fourth  by  the 
dealers  in  groceries,  tobacco,  &c. ;  a  fifUi  by  those 
who  sell  pipes,  amber,  •mouth  pieces,  &c.,  and  so  on. 
These  bazars  are  often  shaded  by  wooden  trelisses  in- 
terlaced with  vines,  or  by  branches  of  trees  laid  across 
from  tlie  roofs  of  the  opposite  shops  or  booths.  ** 

The  population  of  Greece  is  composed  chiefly  of 
three  different  races,  not  more  distinct  in  their  origin 
than  in  their  manners  and  character.  These  are  the 
Turks,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Albanians,  with  whom 
are  intermixed  a  smaller  number  of  Jews,  Armenians, 
and  Wallachians.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  esti^ 
mate,  with  any  accuracy,  in  what  proportions  tliese 
diflerent  races  are  combined.  The  scanty  informa- 
tion given  by  travellers  on  this  subject  is  often  ren- 
dered ambiguous  by  the  indiscriminate  application 
of  the  name  of  Greeks  to  persons  attached  to  the 
Greek  church,  whether  they  are  of  that  nation  or 
Albanians.  Except  in  some  towns,  and  very  limit- 
ed districts,  the  Turks  nowhere  appear  to  constitute 


the  majority  of  the  population.  They  are  most  bu-  gf*^  ^ 
merous  in  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Negroponte,  are  ^'^^^'^^ 
thinly  diffused  through  the  rest  of  Greece  and  Al- 
bania, and  are  scarcely  seen  at  all  in  the  islands. 
In  the  districts  of  Salonica  and  Larissa,  where  they 
most  abound,  they  scarcely  exceed,  according  to 
Beaujbur,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  (180,000  out 
of  500,000) ;  in  Athens,  according  to  Dr  Holland, 
they  amount  to  one-fifth ;  in  the  Morea,  they  form 
one-twenty-eighth  part  by  Pouqueville's  enumera- 
tion ;  in  Livadia,  there  are  few  of  them ;  in  Acarna- 
nia  and  ^tolia,  still  fewer.  In  Janina,  they  are  less 
numerous  than  the  Greeks ;  and  throughout  Greece 
generally,  except  in  Thessaly  and  Maradonia,  there 
are  very  few  Turks  among  the  rural  population.  With- 
out pretending  to  accuracy,  on  a  point  where  accu- 
racy is  unattainable,  we  may,  perhaps,  estimate  the 
Turks,  on  these  grounds  at  one-third  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  at  one*  tenth 
in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  and  Albania  on  an 
average.  The  whole  number  of  Turks  computed  on 
this  principle  would  be  500,000,  which  is  between 
one-fifth  and  one*  sixth  of  the  entire  population,  f 

It  is  more  difficult  to  form  any  satisfactory  con-  Albanuiif 
elusions  as  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  Greeks"**  Greeks, 
and  Albanians.  Colonies  or  parties  of  the  latter 
people  have,  from  time  to  time,  settled  in  various 
districts  of  Greece.  Nearly  all  of  these  belong  to 
the  Greek  church.  Some  of  them  have  preserved 
their  native  manners,  dress,  and  language;  others 
are  gradually  adopting  the  language  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  as  some  of  their  settlements  were  formed  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  probsbly  much 
earlier,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  numbers  of  the  Al- 
banian settlers  have  lost  their  distinctive  character, 
and  become  blended  with  the  mass  of  the  Greek  po- 
pulation. The  whole  of  the  peasantry  in  Attica, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Bceotia,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens  itself,  are  Albanians.  They 
are  found  also  preserving  their  peculiar  character, 
and  generally  employed  as  shepherds,  in  some 
districts  of  Argolis,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia. 
Dr  Clarke  met  with  them  repeatedly  among  the 
rural  population  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  latter  country,  at  Mount 
Pangseus.  And  if  we  might  credit  an  extraordi- 
nary statement  of  his  (Vol.  VII. .p.  119)>  we 
should  conclude  that  the  whole  peasantry  of  Greece 
were  Albanians.  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  accounts  given  by  other  travellers.  Dr  Hol- 
land, who  was  well  apprized  of  the  distinction 
between  the  Albanians  and  the  Greeks,  describes 
the  peasantry  of  Thessaly  as  a  very  different  race 
from  the  Albanians,  and  estimates  the  Greeks  in  this 
district  at  two- thirds  of  the  population.  In  the 
countries  south  of  Mount  (Eta,  Doris,  Phocis,  and 
part  of  Boeotia,  he  thinks  they  are  proportionably 
more  numerous.  In  the  Morea,  Pouqueville  met 
with  Albanians  frequently  as  shepherds;   but  the 


•  Holland's  Travels  ;  Hobhouse,  Williams,  passim. 

+  Beaujour,  Let.  i.  iv. ;  Holland,  p.  343,  395,  412  ;  Pouqueville,  p.  119  ;  Hobhouse,  p,  206 ;  Leake's  Re- 
searches^  p.  375. 
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Qrceee.  Greeks  there  certainly  outnumber  the  other  classes 
^^'^■^  in  greater  proportion  than  any  where  else,  except  in 
the  islands.  They  are  numerous  in  iEtolia,  and  form 
almost  the  entire  population  of  Acamania.  In  the 
capital  of  Albania  they  are  the  largest  and  most  re- 
spectable class  of  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  southern  Albania  generally  they  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  population.  Every  where  the 
Greeks  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  population  of 
towns.  Ill  some  of  the  large  towns  of  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia  the  Turks  predominate  in  numbers ;  but 
in  all  the  towns  south  of  Mount  (Eta,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  the  Greeks  form  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  Except,  therefore,  m  Attica, 
Boeotia,  and  some  parts  of  the  Morea,  where  the  Al- 
banians are  regularly  colonized,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  when  they  are  met  with  in  other  parts 
of  Greece,  it  is  only  in  small  straggling  parties,  found 
there,  perhaps,  during  the  annual  migratory  expedi- 
tions of  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  or  left  be- 
hind them.  After  so  many  revolutions,  what  is  call- 
ed the  Greek  population  of  Greece  cannot  be  un- 
*  mixed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
may  be  sprung  fVom  Albanians,  or  from  other  tribes 
distinguished  in  features  and  character  from  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  plains.  And,  in  fact,  Major  Leake 
observes,  that  the  Greeks  of  the  mountain  districts 
closely  resemble  the  Albanians  in  manners  and  cha- 
racter. But,  in  a  general  view  of  the  country,  all 
those  should  be  considered  as  Greeks  who  spe^  the 
language,  and  follow  the  national  mode  of  worship, 
if  they  are  not  separated  by  some  strongly  marked 
distinction  which  prevents  them  from  feeling  an  iden- 
tity of  interest  with  the  great  body  of  the  Greeks  in 
national  questions.  Considering  the  subject  in  this 
light,  we  think  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  Alba- 
nians are  not  more  numerous  in  the  other  parts  of 
Greece  than  the  Greeks  are  in  Albania ;  and  making 
a  rough  estimate  for  the  whole  country,  whether  the 
smaller  body  is  held  to  be  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of 
the  larger,  in  either  case,  the  result  will  be  nearly,  that 
the  Greeks  are  to  the  Albanians  as  three  to  two. 
On  whatever  principle  we  calculate,  the  Greeks  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  exceed  the  entire  mass  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  Turks,  Albanians,  Wallachians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Jews,*  of  one-half  of  a  population 
of  2,700,000  souls.  We  have  no  data  to  atithorize 
even  a. conjecture  as  to  the  number  of  Greeks^  in  the 
parts  beyond  Mount  Hsemus;  but  we  think  it  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  late  Pro* 
feasor  Carlyle  proceeded  upon  a  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  numbers,  when  he  estimated  the  Greeks 
in  the  whole  of  European  Turkey  at  3,500,000. 

But  in  Greece,  as  in  other  rude  and  ignorant 
countries,  the  most  permanent  ties,  and  the  strong* 
est  antipathies,  are  grounded  on  religious  distinc- 
tions. And  the  strength  of  the  different  religious 
parties  is,  therefore,  a  cue  to  the  distribution  of  po- 
litical interests.  The  Turks,  who  are  all  Mahome- 
tans, have  already  been  estimated  at  500,000.    The 
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Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  and  Albanian  colonists  are 
Christians  of  the  same  denomination  with  the  Greeks; 
and  since  neither  the  Jews,  nor  the  Latin  Christians, 
dispersed  through  the  ports  on  the  western  coast, 
and  in  some  of  the  Cyclades,  are  of  any  importance 
in  point  of  numbers,  we  have  only  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  Mahometans  and  Cluristians  in  Alba- 
nia, to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  each  party  in 
Greece.  In  southern  Albania  the  native  tribes  are 
chiefly  Christians;  in  the  north  chiefly  Mahometans. 
Major  Leake  thinks,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Albania  altoeetlier  (exclusive  of  Greeks)  are  pretty 
nearly  equaUy  divided  between  the  two  religions. 
On  this  ground,  an  addition  must  be  made  of  550,000, 
or  400,000,  to  the  Turkish  Mahometans,  which  will 
raise  the  whole  number  of  Mahometans  to  900,000. 
The  different  nations  belongmg  to  the  Greek  church, 
who  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  population,  must, 
therefore,  amount  to  nearly  1^800,000,  or  twice  the 
number  of  Mahometans.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  Albanians  were  all  originally  Chris- 
tians ;  that  the  party  now  professing  Mahometanism 
embraced  it  only  at  a  recent  period,  and  are  so  lax 
in  their  faith,  and  so  exempt  from  bigotry,  as  to  be 
considered  no  better  than  infldels  by  the  Turks. 
Their  national  temper  predominates  over  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  they  hate  the  Turks  much  more  than  their 
brethren  who  profess  Christianity.  The  two  serve 
together  in  the  army»  and  intermarnr ;  and  though 
the  various  tribes  are  often  at  feud  with  one  another, 
religious  differences  are  seldom  the  ground  of  their 
quarrels.  If  circumstances  should,  therefore,  bring 
the  Turks  into  danger,  the  tie  of  religion  will  be  but 
a  feeble  bond  between  them  and  the  Albanian  Ma- 
hometans, f 

The  Viaki,  or  Wallachians,  are  next  in  numbers  WaUachkiu. 
to  the  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Turks.  Like  the  Al- 
banians, they  first  appear  in  the  history  of  Greece 
about  the  eleventh  century.  They  are  a  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  chiefly  employed  as  shepherds,  living 
permanently  on  the  great  ridges  of  Pindus,  and  O- 
Ivmpus,  and  their  branches ;  but,  like  the  Albanians, 
descending  into  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Southern  Greece,  during  the  winter,  with  their 
flocks.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  which, 
from  the  great  proportion  of  Latin  words  it  contains, 
has  led  to  a  belief,  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  colonies,  plantecf  in  Moesia  and  Dacia  by 
the  Emperor  Trajan  and  his  successors.  The  rug- 
ged country  they  inhabit  has  kept  them  unmix^ed 
with  other  tribes,  and  enabled  them  to  maintain  a 
considerable  degree  of  independence.  They  are 
hardy,  but  less  Precious  than  the  Albanians,  sober, 
industrious,  cleanly,  and  in  high  repute  as  shepherds 
throughout  Greece,  both  for  their  fidelity  and  skill. 
Some  of  the  higher  classes  go  abroad  as  merchants, 
and  the  lower  classes  furnish  some  of  the  best  arti- 
zans  in  Greece  and  Turkey  at  large ;  but  wherever 
their  occupations  carry  them,  a  strong  national  spi- 
rit recals  them  ultimately  to  their  native  mountains. 


*  Leake's  Researches^  p.  251,  25i ;  Holland,  p.  114,  253,  267;  Hobhouse,  p.  293,  4g0;  Beaujour, 
Let.  i. ;  Clarke,  Vol.  VII.  p.  I19,  408 ;  lb.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  40 ;  Pouc|ueviIle,  Chap.  v.^viii. 

t  Leake's  Researches,  p.  250 ;  Hobhouse^  Let.  viii.  ix.  x.  xii.  xiiL ;  Holland^  Chap,  xxii.— xxiv. 
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Whbin  their  own  country  they  have  considerahle 
manufacttirefi  of  ooarae  wooUens.  They  are  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  the  neiv  generally  speak  Romaic, 
or  modem  Greek,  besides  their  own  language,  but 
the  women  know  only  the  latter.  * 

The  mountainous  districts  in  the  north  of  Mace- 
donia are  iababiced  by  Bulgarians,  who  occupy  the 
whole  region,  from  these  parts  to  the  Danube,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  They  are  a 
people  of  Sclavonic  origin,  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  have  a  language  distinct  from  lliat  of  the 
ouier  people  settled  in  Greece.  They  live  chiefly 
by  their  flocks,  are  rude  and  ignorant,  but  brave. 
They  possess  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country  at 
present ;  but  for  a  considerable  period  between  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  centuries,  they  were  masters  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Greece,  mad  have  left  traces  of 
their  establishment  there  in  the  hmguage,  and  in  the 
names  of  places,  f 

Small  bodies  of  Jews  are  found  in  most  of  the 
considerable  trading  towns  of  Greece,  engaged  as 
usual  in  Uie  lower  branches  of  commerce.  There 
are  none  in  Athens,  and  this  fact  is  accounted  for, 
as  in  some  odier  places,  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
native  Athenians  outdo  them  in  their  favourite  pro- 
fession of  usury.  There  is  a  considerable  number  in 
Janina;  but  they  are  nowhere  so  numerous  as  in 
Salonica,  where  they  have  been  settled  for  some  cen- 
turies. Their  number  in  this  city  is  estimated  at 
12,000 ;  the  peculiar  privileges  they  enjoy,  however, 
have  not  raised  their  character ;  for  they  are  pro- 
verbially distinguished  throughout  Greece  for  chi- 
canery, dishonesty,  and  inmiorality.  Considered  as 
a  branch  of  the  general  population  of  the  country, 
they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  of  the  least  imporc- 
ance.  Armenians  are  also  found  in  some  of  the 
towns,  but  in  a  still  snudler  proportion  than  the 
Jews.  X 

Bands  of  Tchinganies,  or  Gipsies,  distinguished  by 
the  habits  and  occupations  peculiar  to  them  in  other 
countries,  wander  over  Ghreece.  They  are  subjected, 
however,  to  the  capitation*  tax*  Some  of  them  make 
a  profession  of  Mahometanism;  but  they  are  held  in 
great  contempt  by  the  Turks.  Some  of  the  more 
wealthy  Turks  keep  negro  slaves,  who  are  imported 
from  Barbary  and  Egypt.  § 

The  Greek  church  appears  at  the  present  day  co- 
vered with  the  accumulated  abuses  of  ten  or  twelve 
centuries.  It  was  founded  in  an  age  of  theological 
casuistry  and  dogmatism ;  it  has  never  felt  the  be- 
nign influence  of  general  knowledge,  or  the  salu- 
tary control  of  rivid  sects ;  but  the  bigotry  or  crook- 
ed policy  of  Christian  princes,  the  barbarism  of  Ma^ 
honfbtan  conquerors,  the  pious  frauds  of  monks  or 
fanatical  priests,  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  an 
ignorant  populace  operating  uncontrolled,  have  been 
continually  loading  it  with  new  errors,  new  absurdi- 
ties, and  new  corruptions.  Though  its  priests  are 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  church,  its  rites 


and  forms  infinitely  comnIicated>  and  its  fhsts  ab«  Gnmc. 
sorb  about  two-thiras  of  tne  year,  it  is  scarcely  poa*^ 
sible  to  trace  one  genuine  idea  of  Christianity  m  the 
minds  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  or  one  trait  of  its 
influence  in  their  conduct.  The  subdety  of  onder«i 
standing  by  which  the  Greeks  are  distioguished,  and 
still  more  their  proneness  to  superstition,  have  made 
them  hold  fast  by  their  national  fluth  amidst  all  the 
calamities  they  have  suflered.  And  their  barbarism 
has  never  yet  been  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  their  religion  to  any  degree 
of  simplicity. 

The  Greek  churdi  agrees  so  closely  with  the  Ro-  Doctrino 
man  in  its  doctrines,  and  even  in  its  forms,  that  it  isnd  Ritcf. 
rather  difficult  to  discriminate  them  by  any  intelligi- 
ble distinctions.  The  Greek  chnrdi  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  with  some  unimportant  peculi- 
arities. In  the  nuinber  of  its  sacraments,  die  invo- 
cation of  saints,  the  belief  of  the  real  presence,  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  in  admitting 
masses  and  services  for  the  dead,  it  agrees  perfectly 
with  that  of  Rome.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  administered  to  infants  newly  bom,  and,  in 
the  place  of  confirmation,  they  substitute  the  chrism 
or  sacred  unction,  being  a  part  or  appendage  of  the 
baptismal  ceremony.  The  sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Oil,  or  Euchelaien,  is  not  confined,  like  the  extreme 
unction  of  the  Roman  church,  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
but  is  given  to  devout  persons  upon  the  slii^test  ma^ 
lady,  or  even  in  perfect  health.  On  Holy  Thursday, 
the  Greek  archbishop,  like  the  Pi^,  washes  the  feet 
of  twelve  priests  or  monks.  It  is  rather  doubtfbl, 
whether  the  Greek  church  admits  a  purgatory,  at 
least  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Roman  QitholiGS;  and 
they  themselves,  at  the  present  day,  are  too  igno- 
rant to  be  able  to  telL  The  most  palpable  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  churches,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people,  is,  that  the  Greeks  abhor  the  images 
used  by  the  Catholics,  and  employ  only  paintings 
in  their  churches.  They  have  four  litmrgies,  and  the 
service,  which  consists  chiefly  of  prayers,  hymns,  re- 
citative chaunts,  and  frequent  crossings,  wnhout  any 
sermon,  often  occupies  five  or  six  hours.  The  want 
of  seats  in  their  churches,  during  the  long  service,  ia 
supplied  by  staves  or  crutches,  which  are  used  fiir 
leaning  on,  and  form  part  of  the  church  furniture. 
Their  music  is  without  instrumental  accompaniments, 
but  IS  allowed  to  have  considerable  beauty.  The 
floor  of  the  church  is  generally  of  earth,  the  altar  of 
stone,  the  sanctuary  separated  from  the  nave  by  deal 
boards,  and  an  iqclosure  of  pales  set  off  at  the  other 
end  for  the  women.  The  church  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  choir  is  always  placed 
towards  the  east,  and  the  people  turn  their  faces  in 
that  direction  when  they  pray.  The  books  of  offices 
include  biographies  of  saints,  and  are  numerous  and 
bulky.  The  clergy  are  distinguished  by  a  great  va* 
riety  of  striking  vestments,  to  which  many  mystical 
virtues  are  ascribed.    The  Panagia,  or  Holy  Vhgio, 
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GifMk  has  f ueoeeded  to  the  wonhip  femwrljr  paid  to  MU 
"""^V^ncrva.  There  is  seaicely  a  cottage  m  whieh  her 
picture,  with  a  laoup  bumiiig  before  it,  is  doC  seen  in 
a  wooden  case,  or  a  niche  of  the  wall.  The  secular 
Gieeks  have  four  Lents,  which  are  observed  with 
▼arious  degrees  of  strictness,  and  the  caloyers,  or 
monies,  hare  two  more.  The  first  of  the  secular 
fittts  lasts  two  months,  the  second  forty  days,  the 
third,  which  depends  on  moveable  feasts,  varies  in  its 
length,  the  fourth  endures  from  the  Ist  of  August  to 
the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  Every  Wednesday 
is  a  fest,  because  it  was  on  that  dav  Judas  received 
the  money  for  betrsjring  Christ ;  and  every  Friday  in 
remembrance  of  the  crucifixion,  A  vast  number  of 
saints'  days  are  also  observed,  so  that  of  the  whole 

Cr  there  are  only  about  a  hundred  and  thir^  days 
of  lasts  or  festivals.  During  these  fiwts  the  wo- 
men are  employed  in  gathering  snails,  and  searching 
for  herbs  of  different  Kinds.  The  change  of  food  is 
enforced,  without  exception,  on  infonts,  old  people, 
and  the  sick.  Some  of  the  festivals  are  celebrated  in 
the  open  air  during  several  days,  with  the  firing  of 
guns,  songs,  dancing,  banquetting,  and  the  most  ex* 
travagant  revelry.  As  ^mfession  generally  takes 
place  at  these  occasions,  as  a  preparation,  they  are  a 
harvest  to  the  papades,  who  make  a  cbargefor  absolu- 
tion proportioned  to  Hie  magnitude  of  the  sin,  and 
the  supposed  wealth  of  the  sinner. 
Monks.  The  Greek  clergy  are  of  two  classes,  the  caloyers, 

or  monks,  and  the  papades,  or  priests.  Monasteries, 
which  are  very  numerous  throughout  Greece,  are 
senerally  buih  in  rocky  and  inaccessible  situations 
for  the  sake  of  defence.  They  are  supported  partly 
by  farms  cultivated  by  lay  brothers,  partly  by  dona- 
tions and  perquisites  received  from  the  pious,  partly 
by.  the  exercise  of  mechanical  trades,  and  the  fa* 
brication  and  sale  of  crosses,  pictures  of  saints, 
'  psalters,  Ac  Their  cells  and  prisons  are  universal- 
ly dirty,  as  their  minds  are  overrun  with  ignorance 
and  superstition.  In  the  vast  establishment  of  Mount 
Athos,  however,  wbere  five  or  six  thousand  monks 
are  assembled,  and  in  the  monastery  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  Patmos,  there  are  seminaries  where  some 
slight  theological  studies  are  pursued.  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  all  the  superior  Greek 
clergy,  are  generally  taken  from  these  places.  No- 
vices are  admitted  into  monasteries  so  early  as  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age.  The  noviciate  lasts  two  years, 
in  the  most  regular  monasteries;  afler  which  the 
novice  changes  his  habit,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
professed.  The  monks  who  disttoeuisb  themselves 
by  superior  sanctity  may  be  advance  to  a  still  high* 
or  class,  called  Megaleschemoi,  who  are  thought 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  angels.  Their  general 
diet  is  fish,  pulse,  roots,  olives^  and  wine ;  during 
their  fasts,  which  occupy  nearly  the  whole  year, 
pulse,  roots,  and  water  only.  But,  notwithstonding 
this  mortified  style  of  living,  they  are  the  sleekest 
and  best  fed  people  among  the  Greeks.  Convents 
for  women  are  rare.  There  are  some  anchorets  who 
live  three  or  four  togedier,  in  houses  depending  on 
convents :  and  a  few  ascetics,  who  live  solitarily  in 
caves  in  the  mountains.  Convents  of  all  kinds  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  expectations,  long  indulged,  of  finding 
some  of  the  lost  classics  in  the  libraries  of  these 
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establishments,  have  been  at  huit  entirely  dissipated. 
Professor  Carlyle  examined  the  libraries  of  the 
whole  twenty-two  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos,  con- 
taining altogether  13,000  manuscripts,  a  greater 
number,  certainly,  than  exists  in  all  the  other  mo* 
nasteries  in  Greece,  and  found  not  a  single  unedit* 
ed  fragment  of  any  classical  author.  (Walpole,  p. 
196,  220.) 

The  officiating  clergy  consist  of  two  classes,  the  Secular 
Patriarch,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  and  Papa- ^^^^fiy* 
des,  or  parish  priests.  All  those  of  the  first  class 
are  taken  from  the  monasteries^  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  marry.  The  papades  are  allowed  to  marry 
once  only  previous  to  their  consecration,  but  not 
afterwards.  Hence,  before  entering  into  orders,  they 
are  generally  careful  to  chuse  healthy  partners,  who 
are  likely  to  live  many  yeari.  The  superior  clergy 
have  some  little  learning,  are  generally  decent  in 
their  characters,  and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their 
stations,  which  are  numerous  and  diflicult ;  as,  be- 
sides having  to  control  the  licentious  and  fimatical 
priests,  they  are  umpires  in  all  disputes  among  those 
of  their  communion,  and  exercise  an  extensive  civil 
authority  under  the  Turks.  They  enjoy  the  title  of 
^c«im|(,  or  Lord,  and  are  treated  with  extraordi- 
nary reverence.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  princes  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  present  day;  and  hence  the  first 
families  send  their  children  to  the  monasteries  of 
Athos  or  Patmos,  on  purpose  to  qualify  them  for 
these  dignities.  The  Turks  having  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  investiture  of  the  prelates,  openly  put  the 
offices  to  sale,  and  hence  the  most  indecent  broils 
arise  among  the  candidates.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  rules  the  whole  Greek  church  in 
European  Turkey,  and  nominates  all  its  inferior  diK- 
nitaries,  is  said  to  pay  sixty  thousand  crowns  for  bts 
office.  His  income  does  not  exceed  L.  3000  per  an* 
ffttm,  and  that  of  bbhops,  in  general,  L.  300.  Dr 
Holland,  however,  was  informed  that  the  archbishop 
of  Larissa  had  a  revenue  of  L.  9000,  but  he  doubts 
whether  the  amount  was  not  exaggerated.  The  pa- 
triarch draws  his  revenue  from  contributions  upon 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  are  supported  by 
a  tax  on  each  house  within  the  dioceses  inhabited  by 
Greeks. 

The  inferior  clergy  are  appointed  Papades,  or  pa- 
rish priests,  by  a  species  of  parochial  election,  and 
before  arriving  at  this  office,  they  pass  successively 
through  the  subordinate  stations  of  reader,  chanter, 
subdeacon,  and  deacon.  No  farther  promotion, 
however,  awaits  them.  Their  means  of  living  de- 
pend as  much  on  their  knavery  as  on  their  diligence 
in  pastoral  duty.  They  are  supported  chiefly  by 
perquisites  derived  from  absolutions*  benedictions, 
exorcisms,  sanctifying  water,  administering  sacra- 
ments, selling  amulets,  sprinkling  the  streets  and 
tombs,  blessing  the  sea,  granting  divorces, — for  most 
of  which  a  certain  price  is  fixed.  The  proBts  of 
excommunications,  which  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  terror  they  inspire  among  all  classes,  belong  to 
uie  superior  clergy,  who  alone  have  the  power  to 
issue  them.  By  a  shocking  abuse  of  religious  func- 
tions, the  priests,  when  well  paid,  grant  divorces  at 
the  instance  of  one  party  on  the  slightest  pretence, 
and  break  the  most  sacred  ties  for  a  paltry  bribe. 
Nearly  all  authors,  who  have  alluded  to  the  Greek 
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priests,  agree  in  describing  them  as  the  most  de- 
^■^^^^^  praved  part  of  the  population.  They  are  coarse  in 
their  manners,  and  dirty  in  their  persons^  ignorant, 
greedy,  and  corrupt,  and  instead  of  cherishing  vir- 
tuous habits  in  the  people,  they  enervate  and  debase 
them,  by  practising  on  their  credulity,  and  filling 
their  minds  with  wretched  superstitions,  and  pervert- 
ed  ideas  of  duty.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
lay  aside  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  become  me- 
nial servants  or  public  dancers,  or  to  join  bands  of 
pirates  or  robbers.  They  arc  besides  excessively 
numerous,  and  the  people,  who  are  extremely  cre- 
dulous and  superstitious,  are  entirely  under  their  in- 
fluence. Athens^  with  7000  or  8000  Christian  in- 
habitants, has  200  churches,  of  which  about  50 
are  used  every  Sunday,  and  the  rest  occasionally. 
(Wheler,  p.  350.)  In. Albania  the  priests  are  much 
less  numerous,  and  much  less  respected.  In  a  word, 
the  swarm  of  worthless  priests  is  the  moral  pest  of 
the  country,  and  contributes  more,  perhaps,  to  keep 
the  people  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  degradation 
than  all  the  other  evils  in  their  condition.  * 
Antiquitiei.  The  antiquities  of  Greece  open  so  wide  a  field, 
that,  in  an  article  of  this, kind,  we  can  do  nothing 
more  than  allude  to  the  various  classes  of  objects 
comprized  under  the  title.  Among  these  we  may, 
without  much  impropriety,  rank  many  of  the  cities 
themselves,  which  not  only  exist  on  the  very  spots 
they  anciently  occupied,  and  bear  the  same  names, 
but  deriving  their  most  striking  characters  from  na- 
tural objects,  which  remain  unchanged,  they  still 
present  to  the  eye,  at  a  distance,  the  same  general 
aspect  and  outlines.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  cities,  also,  though  the  august  temples  of  the  gods 
have  disappeared,  and  filth  and  meanness  meet  the 
eye  everywhere,  little  doubt  will  remain  with  those 
who  have  read  what  the  ancients  have  lefl  us  on  the 
subject  of  their  private  bouses,  and  what  modern  tra- 
vellers have  told  us  respecting  the  disinterred  build- 
ings of  Pompeii,  that  the  houses  at  the  present  day 
with  their  square  enclosed  courts,  their  projecting 
roofs,  and  dead  walls,  and  all  that  is  most  peculiar 
in  their  plan  and  interior  arrangements,  are  copies, 
though  miserable  copies,  of  those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  modem 
dark  and  narrow  streets  of  Atliens  come  much  near- 
er in  appearance  to  what  they  were  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  than  the  admirers  of  antiquity  are  willing  to 
allow.  Among  the  cities  which  occupy  their  ancient 
sites,  and  bear  their  ancient  names  with  little  altera- 
tion, may  be  mentioned,  Athens,  Thebes,  Livadia, 
Larissa,  Pbarsalia,  Salooica,  Corinth,  Argos,  Naup- 
lia,  Patrse ;  and  a  great  number  of  others  of  less  note, 
might  be  added.  The  ancient  buildings  of  which  re- 
mains now  exist  belong  to  three  different  eras :  1. 
The  very  ancient  structures  to  which  the  name  of 
Cyclopian  has  been  given,  consisting  of  vast  masses 
of  unhewn  stone,  put  together  without  cement.  They 
are  not  numerous.    The  ruins  of  the  citadels  of  Ty- 


rins  and  Mycenae,  which  are  of  this  description,  have  Grccc. 
remained  in  their  present  state  for  SOOO  years^  ajud^*'^^'^^ 
present  the  most  perfect  specimen  in  existence  of 
the  military  architecture  of  tiie  heroic  ages,  f  2.  The 
works  of  the  classical  ages,  consistingof  temples,  baths, 
porticos,  theatres,  columns,  stadia,  fountains,  which 
are  extremelv  numerous,  and  executed  in  a  great 
variety  of  styles,  exemplifying  the^  infancy,  progress, 
perfection,  and  decline  of  the  arts.  Of  the  two  or 
three  hundred  temples  enumerated  by  PausaniaSy 
many  of  which  were  models  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  and  symmetry,  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens  is  the 
only  one  which  is  tolerably  entire.  Others  are  found 
in  various  stages  of  dilapidation ;  and  the  far  great- 
er  part  have  vanished  from  their  sites,  and  only  left 
traces  of  their  existence  in  their  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  inscribed  and  sculptured  marbles  scattered 
over  the  fields,  or  stuck  into  the  walls  of  forts, 
churches,  and  clay-built  cottages.  3.  A  number  of 
square  towersy  of  a  rude  construction,  built  on  the 
tops  of  hills  for  military  purposes,  are  the  only  me- 
morials left  by  the  Latin  princes  who  ruled  Greece 
for  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Mahometan 
conquest.  4.  Next  in  importance  to  the  remains  of 
ancient  edifices  we  may  rank  the  statues,  bass-re- 
liefs, and  inscribed  marbles  f  a  great  number  of 
which,  generally  somewhat  mutilated,  have  been 
brought  from  Greece  to  enrich  the  museums  of 
western  Europe ;  and  a  much  greater  number,  no 
doubt,  lie  buried  under  the  soil.  5,  Vessels  of  Ter- 
ra Cotta,  or  ancient  pottery,  consisting  of  vases, 
amphorse,  lamps,  Sec  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
adorned  with  coloured  designs  illustrative  of  the 
arts,  habits,  and  mythology  of  the  ancients,  and 
often  in  high  preservation.  The  quantity  of  these 
found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  is  incredibly 
great.  6.  Coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  are 
great  in  number  and  variety,  every  considerable  town 
having  its  separate  coinage.  7<  Amcng  the  ipost  in- 
teresting remains  are  the  Tumult,  erected  to  com- 
memorate great  victories.  These  simple  but  ex- 
pressive monuments,  formed  of  conical  mounds  of 
earth,  but  long  since  divested  of  tlieir  sculptured  or- 
naments, still  mark  the  fields  of  Marathon,  Leuctra, 
Plataea,  Cheronaea,  Thermopylae,  Pharsalta,  and  Pyd- 
na.  8.  We  ought  also  to  class  among  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Greece  a  vast  number  of  fountains,  caves, 
rocks,  and  other  natural  objects,  which  owe  their 
interest,  not  to  any  beauty  or  importance  they  pos- 
sess in  themselves,  but  to  the  legends  associated  with 
theni  in  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  With  regard  to  the  antiquities' of  Greece, 
in  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  finest,  the 
best  preserved,  and  the  most  numerous  specimens  of 
ancient  art  are  found  at  Athens.  Salonica,  it  is  said, 
ranks  next  to  it  in  this  respect ;  but  its  monuments 
are  deficient  in  the  interest  derived  from  classical 
associations.  In  general  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Greece,  and  the  islands,  abound  most  in  an- 


•  Tournefort,  Let.  iii. ;  Constantinople,  Ancient  and  Modem,  by  James  Dallaway,  Sect.  xxiv. ;  Pouque- 
ville.  Chap.  xii. ;  Hobhouse,  Let.  xxxii. 

t  In  Sir  William  Gell's  Itinerary  qf  Argolis^  a  good  account  of  these  remarkable  ruins  is  given,  illustrated 
by  excellent  drawings. 
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Greece,     tiquitiet.    Albania  and  ^tolia  contain  but  few,  and 

^»^^>^^  these  not  of  much  interest.* 

Language.  Tbere  are  five  languages  spoken  in  Greece  at  the 
present  day ;  1.  The  Turkish,  which  is  in  use  among 
a  few  of  the  Turks,  but  the  great  majoritv  speak 
Romaic.  2.  The  Bulgarian,  a  dialect  of /Sclavonic, 
spoken  by  the  tribes  of  Bulgarians  who  inhabit  the 
northern  parts  of  Macedonia.  3.  The  Wallachian, 
in  use  among  the  Vlaki,  who  occupy  the  branches 
of  Pindus  and  Olympus,  a  language  of  uncertain 
root,  but  containing  a  large  mixture  of  Latin  and 
somef  Italian.  4.  The  Albanian  or  Shkipetaric, 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  Albania,  and  by  some  of 
the  colonies  of  this  people  in  the  south  of  Greece. 
It  is  an  unwritten  tongue,  and  abounds  in  nasal 
sounds.  Its  basis  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  II* 
lyrian,  with  which  is  intermixed  a  large  proportion 
of  Latin,  and  smaller  proportions  of  Romaic,  Scla- 
vonic, Italian,  and  Turkbh.  5.  The  Romaic  (Fu/mntn) 
or  modem  Greek,  spoken  by  all  the  Greeks,  by 
most  of  the  Turks,  and  by  a  part  of  the  Albanians. 
This  is  the  name  given  to  the  language  by  the 
Greeks,  who  call  themselves  Pca/ifX^o/,  or  Romans,  a 
denomination  derived  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  for  so  many  ages  at  Constantinople, 
which  ttiey  consider  as  the  capital  of  Greece.  The 
ancient  Greek  they  denominate  (EXXr^nxn)  Hellenic, 
and  their  ancestors  EXXijin^.  The  Romaic  bears  a 
much  closer  resemblance  to  the  Hellenic  than  the 
Italian  to  the  Latin ;  il  adopts  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Hellenic  words  unaltered,  follows  its  inflexions 
and  syntax  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has,  in 
truth,  so  strong  an  affinity  to  it,  that  Villoison,  with 
some  reason,  considers  it  merely  as  a  dialect  of  that 
language.  The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
Romaic  from  the  ancient  Greek  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
plained without  many  details;  we  shall,  therefore, 
only  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent.  These  are, 
1 .  The  disuse  of  the  aspirates  in  speaking,  though 
they  are  retained  in  writing.  2.  The  adoption  of 
the  first  numeral  tvoQ  fua  %vdy  for  an  indefinite  article, 
as  in  the  French.  3.  In  substantives  it  discards  the 
dual  number,  and  the  dative  case,  makes  some  alte- 
rations in  the  oblique  cases,  marks  cases  sometimes 
hy  prepositions,  and oflen changes  the  Hellenic  mas- 
culine and  feminine  into  neuter.  4.  The  degrees  of 
comparison  are  formed  as  of  old,  by  adding  r%m  and 
raro;,  but  sometimes  by  nrXunfyplus,  as  in  the  French. 
5.  Diminutives  are  much  used  as  in  the  Italian.  6. 
Considerable  change$  and  substitutions  have  been 
made  in  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  the  infinitive  and  the 
middle  voice  have  been  suppressed,  and  two  auxiliary 
verbs  introduced,  iiXu,ItvUl,  and  f;^ai,  I  have,  7*  The 
Hellenic  pronouns  are  retained,  but  with  many  modi- 
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fications.  8.  Some  new  words  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Turkish,  Latin,  and  Italian ;  others  have  been  ''*^^^' 
formed  from  Hellenic  roots ;  and  many  old  Hellenic 
words  have  changed  their  meaning ;  attributes  being 
put  for  objects,  and  vice  versa.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  Romaic  deviates  widely  from  that  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  as  taught  in  our  schools.  The  B  is 
sounded  like  our  V,  while  the  place  of  B  is  supplied 
by  M^,  The  A  is  sounded  like  th  in  that,  and  6  like 
our  th  in  think.  The  vowels  n.  /.  u.  and  the  diph- 
thongs $1.  oi.  w.  are  all  pronounced  like  the  Italian  i. 
Great  liberties  are  also  taken  with  the  orthography 
of  the  Romaic.  Vowels  are  substituted  for  one  an- 
other, and  letters  or  syllables  suppressed  or  added, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  words.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
is  a  perplexing  diversity  in  the  style  and  construc- 
tion. Those  who  write  in  Romaic,  having  no  good 
models  before  them,  readily  fall  into  provincial  vul- 
garisms; and  as  they  oflen  derive  their  ideas  of  com- 
position from  works  in  Hellenic,  Italian,  or  French, 
they  adopt,  to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  the  idioms  of 
these  languages.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  dia- 
lects of  the  spoken  Romaic  in  Greece  have  not  so 
marked  a  di&rence  as  those  of  the  distant  provinces 
of  France  or  England^.  The  purest  dialects,  or  those 
which  .approach  nearest  to  the  Hellenic,  are  found 
in  some  of  the  least  frequented  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece,  at  Ja- 
nina,  and  among  the  well-educated  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Romaic  of  Athens  is  full  of  cor- 
ruptions, derived  from  the  lulian  and  French ;  and 
the  Athenians  of  modern  times,  though  still  distin- 
guished for  quickness  and  subtlety  of  understanding, 
are  reproached  by  their  countrymen  with  an  indif- 
ference or  want  of  capacity  for  literary  pursuits.. 
But  in  spite  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  Turkish 
despotism,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Romaic  is  now  in  a  state  of 
progressive  improvement,  and  both  writers  and  read- 
ers are  increasing.  A  great  number  of  books,  chief-^ 
ly  translations,  lutve  been  printed  in  Romaic  within 
the  last  fifty  years ;  and  at  present  there  is  not  a 
Greek  community,  in  a  moderate  state  of  opulence, 
which  does  not  support  a  school  for  instructing  their 
children  in  the  ancient  Greek,  and  often  in  other 
branches  of  polite  education,  f 

There  is  a  national  likeness- observable  in  all  the  physiogoo^ 
Greeks,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  islanders  are  my,  &c. 
darker  and  of  a  stronger  make  than  those  on  the 
mainland.  They  have  a  larger  facial  angle  than  the 
other  nations  in  the  south  of  Europe,  to  whom,  they 
are  manifestly  superior  both  in  countenance  and 
form.     Their  faces  are  just  such  as  served  for  mo- 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  Antiquities  of  Greece,  the  reader  may  consult  the  following  works :  Le  Ruines 
Jes  plus  beaux  Monumens  de  la  Grece^  par  M.  Le  Roy,  foK  1758.  The  Antiquities  of  Athens,  hy  Stuart  and 
Revett,  4  vols.  fol.  I762,— 18l6.  The  Ionian  Antiquities,  by  Chandler,  Revett,  and  Pars,  2  vols.  fd.  1769^ 
— 1797.  The  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  fol.  1817:  Chandler  and  Clarke's 
Travels,  already  referred  to ;  and  Mr  Edward  Dodwell's  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  in  Greece^ 
2  vols.  4to.  18 19. 

f  Leake's  Researches^  Chap.  i.  The  Works  published  in  Romaic  have  been  ciiiefiy  printed  at  Vienna 
and  Venice ;  a  few  at  Moscow,  Buda,  Paris,  and  other  towns.  See  a  list  of  these  works  in  Hobhouse's 
Travels,  Chap,  xxxiii.  and  Leake's  Researches,  p.  77* 
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see.  dels  to  the  aocient  sculptors^  and  their  young  men, 
^"^  in  particalar,  are  of  that  p^ect  beauty,  which  we 
should  perhaps  consider  too  soft  and  e^minate  in 
those  of  the  same  age  in  our  northern  dimate. 
Their  eyes  are  large  and  dark;  their  eye-brows 
arched;  their  complexions  are  rather  broum,  but 
quite  dear ;  and  their  cheeks  and  lips  are  tinged  with 
a  bright  Vermillion.  The  oval  of  their  faces  is  regular^ 
and  all  their  features  in  perfect  proportion.*  Their 
hair»  which  is  dark  and  long,  is  shaYen  oiF  on  the  , 
fore  part  of  the  crown  and  side  of  the  ^Etce,  and  they 
wear  a  thin  Ions;  mustachio  on  the  upper  lip.  Beards 
«re  worn  by  &e  d^gy,  the  Codj»-bashees,  and 
other  men  in  authority.  Their  necks  are  long,  but 
broad  and  firmly  set,  their  chests  wide  and  expand* 
cd,  their  waists  rather  slender.  Their  legs  are 
strong  and  well  made ;  their  stature  above  the  mid* 
dlinff  siie ;  and  they  are  muscular^  but  not  brawny, 
nor  mdined  to  corpulency.  Both  the  face  and  form 
of  the  women  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  men. 
Though  they  have  the  same  kind  of  features,  their 
eyes  are  too  languid^  and  their  complexions  too 
pde,  and,  even  fhmi  the  age  of  twelve,  they  have  a 
flaccidity  and  looseness  of  person  which  is  far  from 
agreeable.  They  are  generally  rather  below  the 
middle  siae,  and  when  between  twenty-five  and  thir* 
ty,  are  commonly  rather  fat  and  unwieldy. 

The  dress  of  Greeks  «f  the  wealthier  classes 
dosely  resembles  that  of  the  Turks.  A  cotton  shirt 
made  like  a  woooan's  chemise,  cotton  dmwen,  a  vest 
and  Jacket  of  silk  or  stuil^  a  pair  of  large  loose 
Irowsera  drawn  i^  a  little  above  the  ankle,  and  a 
short  socki  make  the  inner  part  of  their  dress.  Next 
d»ove  this  is  a  long  shawl,  wrapped  in  wide  folds 
round  the  loins ;  and  a  laige  gown  or  pelisse,  with 
loose  sleeves,  forms  the  outer  garment.  The  head 
is  covered  with  a  calpac  instead  of  a  turban.  They 
wear  slippers  or  quarter  boots,  whidi  the  privileged 
Grades  may  have  of  a  ydlow  colour,  but  even  they 
are  not  pernuCted  to  wear  rdbes  of  green,-*the  fit- 
vourtte  odour  of  Mahomet.  The  ooasmon  people 
have  thdr  trowsers  descending  but  a  little  bdow 
the  knee,  with  bare  legs,  and  a  dipper  pointed  and 
turned  up  at  the  toe.  Above  this  they  have  a  jacket, 
and  on  their  heads  the  little  red  Albanian  sculU 
cap. 

The  dress  of  the  femdes  approaches  much  nearer 
to  that  of  the  Frank  ladies,  and  need  not  here  be 
particdariy  described.  That  of  the  richer  finndcs 
is  profusdy  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  triaa- 
mtngs.  They  wear  bracdeto  of  predous  stones,  and 
strmgs  of  gdd  coins  round  their  arms  and  necks. 
They  colour  the  inside  of  the  eye-htthes  with  a  com- 
position, and  use  washes  and  pdnts  to  improve  their 
complexion.  With  the  young  women  it  is  a  prevail- 
ing lashion  to  dye  the  hdr  of  an  aubttm  cdour. 
When  abroad,  the  Greek  ladies  are  muffled  up  in  a 
wrapping  cloak,  and  wear  a  long  veil,  which,  how- 
ever, they  frequently  throw  aside,  when  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  Turks.  They  live  droost  as  much 
fcecluded  as  the  Turkish  ladies.    Indeed,  before  mar- 


riage, they  are  rardy  seen  by  any  male»  except  of  Greece. 
their  own  family ;  and  even  the  lover  rarely  sees  his  ^^^^'^ 
mistress  till  she  become  his  bride.  But  afterwards 
the  ladies  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  introduced  to 
people  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  travdlers.  ¥^n, 
m  the  interior  apartments,  a  young  woman  dhrests 
herself  of  her  outer  robes;  and,  in  tiie  summer  sea- 
son»  may  sometimes  be  surprised  redined  on  a  rich 
carpet  or  sofa,  with  her  feet  bare,  and  her  whole 
form  rather  shaded  than  concealed  by  trowsers  of 
gauae,  and  a  thin  muslin  cymarr. 

The  women  can  sddom  read  or  write,  but  are  allWomes. 
of  them  able  to  embroider  very  tastefully ;  and  they 
can  generally  play  on  the  Greek  lute  or  rebeck. 
Their  dandng  they  learn  without  a  master  firom  thdr 
companions ;  and  thdr  favourite  nationd  dance,  die 
Rooaaika,  is  thought  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  andent  Cretan  dance,  mvented  in  the  time  of 
Theseus.  Mostof  them  are  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  songs  or  redtattves^  accompanied  with 
Ides,  which  are  combined  and  taken  up  by  difierent 
individuab  in  succession  for  hours  together*  The 
Greek  women  evince  a  great  quickness  of  under- 
standing, and  mudi  aptit^  for  the  acquisition  of 
languages  abd  other  brandies  of  education,  when  an 
opportunitf  offers.  But  theur  early  marriages,  for  they 
are  sometimes  married  at  thbteen  or  fomteen,  are 
prejudicid  to  ihdr  mentd  iaBiprovement.  They  are, 
iiowever,  assiduous  houaewiveai  and  tender  raolcliers^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  scanddous  imputatiena  of 
aome  travdlers,  generallv  chaste.  The  state  of  bond- 
age and  sedusion  in  which  they  are  kept  naturdly 
enfoeUes  thdr  characters,  and  they  are  excessively 
credulous,  weak,  and  superstitious,  slaves  to  a  thou* 
sand  vun  apprdienuons,  believing  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft;  and  recdving  implidtly  the  dogmas  and 
fidiles  of  thdr  church.  Tliey  are  mach  guided  by 
ominous  dreams  and  cdestid  revdalwns;  and  at 
births,  marriages,  and  odier  flsemonMe  domestic 
events,  they  have  recourse  to  many  spdb  and  super- 
stitious rites,  to  guard  against  foiiies  or  wicked  spirits. 
The  evil  eye  is  particularly  dreaded ;  and  the  herb 
garlic  is  in  high  repute  as  a  charm  against  this  and 
other  imaginary  misfiirtunes.  At  funerals,  women, 
hired  for  tibe  purpose,  accompany  the  bier^  howling 
in  a  manner  rather  ludicrous  than  moumfiil,  pro- 
ddming  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  odltng 
dowi  to  the  corpse,  **  Why  did  you  die  ?  You  had 
money,  you  had  friends,  you  had  a  fair  wifo  and 
'  children,— Why  did  you  die  f"*  On  the  ninth  day 
after  the  funenJ,  the  nearest  rdation  gives  a  foast 
with  music,  dancing,  and  every  other  sort  of  merri- 
ment. Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  now  in  use, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  observances  connected  with  re- 
ligion, have  evidently  beeu  transmitted  undtered 
from  P^ean  antiquity.    {Hobhouse,  Let.  xxxi.) 

The  Greeks  afiect  a  great  ded  of  parade  in  their 
sHrle  of  living.  Those  who  are  in  office  are  address- 
ed by  pompous  titles,  keep  great  numbers  of  servants, 
dignified  with  the  names  of  secretaries,  physidans, 
couriers,  Ac.  and  have  huge  houses,  which  are  in  ge- 


*  The  manners  and  character  of  the  Albanians,  who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Greece,  are  described  in  the  artide  Albania  in  this  SupjdemeiUf  to  whidi  the  reader  is  referred* 
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Giweoe.  neralshabbilyfumitlied,  and  very  dirty.  BolfcGreekB 
^•^^^/^^^and  TurkB  contriTC  to  support  a  renpeetable  appear- 
ance with  very  slender  means.  The  Greeks,  like  the 
Turks  also,  are  alt  smoker;,  and  addicted  to  the  use 
of  the  hot  bath.  The  men  generally  bathe  once  a 
week,  the  women  at  least  once  a  month.  Their  iKet, 
when  not  restricted  by  their  fasts,  consists,  among 
the  poorer  classes,  of  bread  made  of  barley,  wheat, 
or  Indian  com,  pilau,  or  boiled  rice  mixed  with  but* 
ter,  egg;s^  sheep^s  mi)k  curdled,  cheese  made  of 
sheep  or  goats*  milk,  dried  fish,  oKves«  gourds,  me- 
lons, and  various  other  vegetiMes.  Cfn  holidays^ 
lamb,  mutton,  kids'  flesh,  or  fowls,  are  served  up. 
The  rich  have  a  greater  variety  in  their  dishes  and 
cookery.  The  muttoA,  which  ia  the  kind  of  animal 
food  most  in  use,  is  seldom  good,  and  is  generally 
roasted  or  stewed,  rarely  boiled.  Pastry  is  common, 
hot  is  very  indigestible,  being  sweetened  with  honey 
and  not  well  baked.  Boutaraga,  caviar,  and  maca- 
roni, are  generally  met  with  on  the  table,  and  a  dish 
of  snails  is  not  uncommon.  The  bread  is  coarse  and 
.  nnderbaked.  Salted  olives  are  a  standing  dish,  and 
gourds  and  melons  in  their  season.  Great  quan* 
titles  of  vegetables  are  consumed,  such  as  cabbages, 
cauliflower,  spinach,  artichokes,  &c.  which  are  gew 
nerally  prepared  with  oil  or  biitter,  and  seasoned 
with  pepper,  mint,  marjoram.  Oranges,  pears,  olives, 
citrons,  medlars,  pomegranates,  are  served  up  as  s 
dessert.  During  dinner  the  Greeks  drink  wine  and 
a  spirit  made  from  baricjr,  resembling  wUsky ;  but 
they  rarely  indulge  to  excess.  Coroe  is  much  in 
use,  but  is  taken  rather  as  a  refVieshment  than  as  a 

St  of  diet,  fa  general,  says  Dr  IfoHand,  the 
eeks  have  an  appearance  of  comfort  in  their 
dwellings,  clothing,  and  in  the  various  habits  of  Rfi, 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  o^er  nations  inr  the 
south  of  Etnnope.^ 

Travelleraseem  now  to  be  neariy  agreed  as  to  the 
intellectual  and  mora!  qualities  of  the  Greeks.  It  U 
allowed  that  thev  have  much  acnteness  of  onder^ 
standing,  polfsheu  and  agreeable  manners,  a  sprigbt* 
]y  wit,  and  great  natural  eloquence;  but,  on  the  other 
hand;  then-  apologists  cannot  deny  that,  though  strict 
in  their  fhsts,  they  arc  lax  in  their  morals ;  that  their 
vanity  forms  a  lamentable  contrast  with  their  hum- 
bled condition ;  and  that  they  have  more  than  an-  or- 
dinary^ share  of  duplicity,  meanness,  andb^otry; 

A  great  proportion  of  tire  Greeks  are  engagc^d  in 
foreign  or  domestic  trade ;  and  as  merchanu  they 
are  reported  to  be  vigilant  and  dexterous,  but  over- 
reaching and  deceitful.  Those  who  get  into  power, 
as  Arcnons  or  Codiabashees,  are  as  rapacbus  and 
tyrannical'  as  the  Turks.  All  dossea  are  devoutly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  ami'  hold 
other  sects  in  such  contempt,  that  they  regard  them- 
selves and  the  Russians  as  the  only  Clmstians.  The 
few  well-informed  men  among  them  are  generally 
sceptical,  as  will  always  happen  where  reKgron  Is  de- 
based'W  absunfitces  which  shock  the  nnderstandhig. 
One  of  the  best  featurea  in  their  character  ia  the 
strong  national  spirit  that  animates  them,  and  the 


lively  interest  they  take  in  the  flite  of  their  eountfy^ 
The  Greeks  settled  in  Russia  and  Italy,  and  some  of 
those  at  Constantinople,  have  expended  a  consider* 
able  part  of  their  fortunes  in  supporting  schcKils;  and 
in  printing  works  designed  to  enlighfen  their  conn- 
trymen.  Their  sensibility  on  U)is  snbject  is,  indeed» 
extraordinary.  Mr  Hobhonse  informa  na  ChaCi  on 
mentioning  the  name  of  Riga  (who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Torla  ibr  exciting  his  coentrymen  to  a  fevo^ 
lotion)  to  a  yoomg  Gre^  of  high  rank»  he  jamptJ 
up  from  the  sofa,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  repeiMCd 
the  name  of  the  patriot  with  a  thousand  passionate 
exclamations,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
They  continually  reproach  the  Franks  wish  ingrati- 
tude, for  not  assisthig  them  to  throw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke ;  asserting  that  we  are  indebted  to  their  anees<* 
tors  for  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  we  possess.  Yet^ 
though  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  Greeks  live  in 
their  memories,  and  are  often  in  thesr  mouths^  ihey 
have  a  very  confcned  and  erroneous  idea  of  thetv 
character.  They  assocmte  the  glory  of  their  anees- 
tors  much  more  with  the  empire  of  Constanlhie  and 
his  successors,  than  with  the  Greek  republics.  And 
their  bigotry  has  wy  far  perrerted  their  a«ilMdn» 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Turka  would  gratify  tliem 
more  as  the  triumph  of  thehr  church  than  as  the  esfah 
blishment  of  their  mdependence.  tn  private  Kfe,  elie 
Greeks  have  much  social  feeling ;  and,  though  easy 
In  their  manners,  are  strict  observers  of  forma.  Twd 
men,  in  saluting,  first  touch  their  foreheads,  Chen 
place  their  right  hand  on  their  hearts,  and  kiss  each 
other.  Thev  make  the  most  ceremonious  and  par** 
tieular  inquiries  after  each  other's  ftimilies.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  Greet  living  single,  except  aa  a  wf^ 
dower,  for  they  seldom  marry  a  second  time.  They 
are  fond  of  titles  and  dbtincdons,  in  proportk>n  t6 
their  want  of  real  strengdi  and  dignity  of  eharae- 
ter.  Every  Archon  and  Cotljabashee,  though  he 
has  but  the  shadow  of  ofllclar  dignity,  is  **  most  il- 
lustrious,** or  •'  most  noble."  A  Bishop  is  styled 
*•  your  Beatitude,"  a  priest  "  yduf  HolhiessL"  They 
are  avaricious,  but  they  deshv  money  only  for 
the  purpose  of  ostentation.  Their  venetlltistt  fefi* 
wealth  indeed  supersedes,  in  some  measure,  the 
strongest  natural  ties.  Chilfhen  vfho  get  iMk 
sometimes  employ  their  ownr  ftithenf  as  menial  aet^ 
vants,  and  are  watted  upon  by  fh^tn^  at  table.  Pa^ 
rents  teach  their  children  to  kiss  their  Hande,  dnd  to 
address  thett  by  the  title  of  S^gnof,  which  imptlev 
superiority,  and  is,  thereftire,  preferred'  to  niore  en- 
dearing appelhitiotts.  All  classes,  but  especially  the 
lower,  are  lively  and  gay,  excessively  fbtid  of  dan- 
cing, musics  and  pastimes.  TheydeK^it  in  poetry, 
and  Have  a*  remarkable  fitcHfty  in  wemfymg.  Of  ptf^ 
ptAkr  songs  they  have  a  great  variety  tx^Mfag  to  love 
and*  drinking-,  some  of  them  writtiett  by  living  au- 
thors who  have  distingm'shed  themselves  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition.  They  hmre  also  some  pieces  of 
a  greater  h»ngth  and  of  a  dramatie  form.  Their  ma^ 
sic,  which  is  plaintive  but  monotonous,  ia  snng  with' 
a  nasal  tone.    The  fiddle  and  three*  stringed  guitar 
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are  the  iostrumeDU  most  io  uae*  Strolling  Wds^ 
^  atiil  bearing  the  ancieot  name  of  RhapsodiBts,  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  singing  love  soogs^ 
or  celebrating  in  rude  verse  the  exploits  of  some 
warrior,  and  accompanying  their  voices  with  the 
lyre.  Foot  races,  wrestling,  and  the  disc,  are  still, 
as  in  ancient  times,  &vourite  amusements.  The 
Greeks  are  rarely  employed  in  any  military  capacity, 
but  they  are  allowed  to  be  not  deficient  in  courage, 
though  they  are  easily  discouraged  by  difficulties, 
and  certainly  want  the  constitutional  firmness  of  the 
Albanians.* 

The  Greeks  of  the  present  day,  tliough  unques* 
tiooably  much  debased,  are  rather  objects  of  com- 
passionate sympathy  than  indignation.  The  cardinal 
▼ices  of  their  character,  disMmulation,  meanness, 
and  superstition,  are  so  distinctly  referable  to  their 
political  situation,  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  a  fa* 
vourable  change  in  the  one  would  speedily  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  improvement  in  the  other.  Experience 
tells  us  that  misery  and  persecution  increase  men's  at- 
tachment to  their  religion  ;  and  that,  among  a  people 
so  attached  to  their  religion,  possessing  lively  ima- 
ginations, but  grossly  ignorant,  and  where  the  only 
pittance  of  knowledge  to  be  found  is  in  the  hands  of 
priests,  superstition  must  take  root  and  flourish  ;  and 
when  we  recollect  that  the  national  faith  of  the 
Greeks,  rendered  venerable  in  their  eyes  by  its  an- 
tiquity, has  descended  through  a  period  of  fiHeen 
centuries,  exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  all  the 
causes  that  could  corrupt  it,  without  one  lucid  inter* 
val  of  free  inquiry,  and  difiused  knowledge,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  the  vital  principles  of  religion 
have  totally  disappeared  amidst  the  rubbish  of  sense- 
less forms,  mystical  rites,  and  vain  pageantry.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  civil  condition  of  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  slavery  in  which  they  are 
held  is  of  the  most  demoralizing  kind.  Uninstruct* 
ed  though  they  be,  they  are  enlightened  compared 
with  the  Turks.  Bat  knowledge,  when  doomed  to 
dependence 'on  ignorance  and  rudeness,  unavoidably 
degenerates  into  craft  and  duplicity.  Instead  of 
raising  the  character  of  the  individual,  it  furpishes 
him  with  new  powers  of  servility  and  deceit,  and 
makes  him  more  deeply  conscious  of  the  ignominy 
of  his  condition.  A  human  being  can  never  feel  his 
self- degradation  so  complete  as  when  he  is  the  slave 
of  another  whom  he  despises.  What  is  still  worse  in 
the  state  of  the  Greeks,  the  lord  and  vassal  are  se- 
parated by  difference  of  faith  ;  end  the  rancour  of 
religious  bigotry  inflames  the  contempt  and  hatred 
naturally  generated  between  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.  Human  nature,  in  such  painful  circum- 
stances, has  but  two  resources — resistance  at  the 
hazard  of  extermination,  or  entire  submission.  The 
suffering  party  must  either  bend  to  its  hard  destiny, 
and  endeavour  by  flattery,  duplicity,  and  manage- 
ment, to  mollify  the  violence  of  the  oppressor,  and 
by  cunning  and  dissimulation  to  elude  his  tyranny  ; 
or  it  must  assume  a  courage  from  despair,  and  ex- 


tort better  lenna  by  the  obstroacy  of  its  resistance.  Cmce. 
The  Jews,  the  most  degraded  portion  of  European  ^^^,^«» 
society,  illustrate  the  one  case ;  the  Albanians  the 
other.  Though  too  many  of  the  Greeks  have  cho- 
sen the  less  honourable  alternative,  and  have  sunk 
to  a  state  of  abasement  resembling  that  of  the  Jews^ 
they  have  also  shown  themselves  capable  of  acting  the 
more  rugged  and  difficult  part  when  favoured  by 
circumstances.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  country 
have  everywhere  forced  the  Turks  to  respect  their 
privileges;  and  the  firm  and  unconquerable  spirit 
displayed  by  the  Mainotes  of  the  Morea,  and  the 
Suliote  Greeks,  in  defence  of  their  rights,  is  worthy 
of  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Sparta  or  Rome.  Doubts 
have  been  raised  unnecessarily  whether  these  people 
are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Greeks  of  the  plains. 
Both,  however,  have  the  same  language  and  religion, 
and  their  manners  do  not  differ  farther  than  local 
circumstances  are  sufficient  to  account  for.  We  see 
the  influence  of  the  same  causes  exemplified  in  tl)e 
Albanians  who  have  settled  in  the  low  country  ;  for 
these  have  lost  the  high  and  resolute  spirit  which 
distinguishes  their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  be  in- 
sulted and  pillaged  by  the  Turks  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Greeks. 

The  question  regarding  the  emancipation  of  tlie  Question 
Greeks  from  the  Turkish  yoke  involves  so  many  col-  as  to  the 
lateral  topics,  that  a  long  dissertation  would  be  re-  ?'""!f^" 
quired  to  do  justice  to  it ;  and  we  can  only  spare  G^kt. 
room  for  a  few  remarks.  First,  we  ma^  observe,  that 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  Greeks  u  not  necessa- 
rily fatal  to  their  hopes  of  deliverance.  ,  A  sense  of 
common  interest,  a  strong  national  spirit,  and  a  pow- 
erful feeling  of  revenge,  are  the  motives  that  excite 
men  to  act  in  such  circumstances ;  and  all  these 
the  Greeks  feel  the  influence  of  in  a  considerable 
degree.  They  have  courage ;  and  though  they  want 
the  private  virtue  and  disinterested  public  zeal  ne- 
cessary to  build  up  a  free  government,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  they  may  be  independent  without 
enjoying  civil  liberty,  and  yet  by  such  independence 
their  condition  would  be  immensely  improved.  In 
the  second  place,  while  the  Turks  are  remaining 
stationary,  the  Greeks  are  silently  advancing  in 
knowledge,  in  wealth,  in  numbers,  and  in  the  consci- 
ousness of  power;  and  their  relative  situation  is 
thus  daily  improving.  Their  lively  and  susceptible 
disposition  is  extremely  capable  of  every  species  of 
instruction;  and  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  of 
western  Europe,  with  all  the  superiority  which  these 
confer,  could  be  communicated  to  them  more  esisilpr 
than  to  any  other  people  in  the  same  stage  of  civili- 
zation In  the  third  place,  the  power  of  the  Turks 
seems  verging  to  destruction,  from  the  craziness  in- 
cident to  an  old  system,  which  has  no  means  of  in- 
ternal renovation,  and  no  power  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  dianged  circumstances  of  Europe.  Their  nu- 
merous defeats  have  destroyed  their  confidence  in 
themselves.  They  form  but  a  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Greece ;  and  though  they  are  accustomea  to. 
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Greece.  Command^  and  have  the  machinery  of  goveraraent  in 
^^^^^  their  handf,  their  force  is  badly  organised,  and  their 
torpidity  and  want  of  skill  neutralize  the  poirer  they 
have.  In  the  fourth  place,  Greece  is  a  mountainous 
country,  abounding  in  strong  positions ;  and  therefore 
affording  great  advantages  to  a  population  engaged 
in  desultory  warfare.  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  general  insurrection^  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  Greeks  would  soon  render  them  masters 
by  sea ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  this 
would  operate  powerfully  in  their  favour. 

There  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  a 
very  slight  effort  would   be   sufficient   to  subvert 
the  Turkish  power.     But  the  emancipation  of  the 
Greeks  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  a  varie- 
ty of  other  circumstances.    First,  Greece  is  unfor* 
tunately  occupied  by  several  nations,   differing  in 
manners,  language,  and  origin,  who  have  no  com* 
mod  ties  sufficient  to  unite  them  firmly  together. 
Setting  aside  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  posted  at  the 
.    extremity  of  the  country,  and  the  Turks  as  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  the  whole,  there  are  still  the  Wal- 
lachians,  who  have  entire  possession  of  a  considera- 
ble district,  besides  being  dispersed  in  small  portions 
through  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and  the  Albanians, 
formidable  by  their  numbers  and  energy,  masters  of 
two-fifths  of  the  country,  and  spread  in  a  small  pro- 
portion through  the  whole.      These  nations,  with 
the  Turks,  form  about  one-half  of  the  population. 
The  Greeks,  who  form  the  other  half,  are  thus  every 
where  mixed  with  their  rivals  or  their  enemies.    The 
Wallachians,  though   professing  the  same  religion 
with  the  Greeks,  differ  from  them  in  manners  and 
language.     The  Albanians  are  not  only  distinct  in 
manners  and  language,  but  regard  the  Greeks  with 
contempt.      Even    among  the  Greeks  themselves 
there  are  considerable  diversities  of  character.     The 
commercial  Greeks  of  the  towns  have  probably  but 
little  affinity  with  the  peasantry,  and  the  Mainotes 
of  the  Morea  as  little  with  the  peasantry  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon.     All  these  parties  agree  in  hat- 
ing the  Turks ;  but,  it  is  evident,  there  are  many  an- 
tipathies to  be  removed,  and  rival  interests  to  be  re- 
conciled, before  they  can  be  brought  to  co-operate 
vigorously  in  a  common  design.    Should  the  Greeks 
move  by  themselves,  they  will  find  that  all  who  are 
not  for  them  are  against  them ;  and  the  Turks,  with 
the  usual  policy  of  despotic  rulers,  will  make  use  of 
one  party  to  crush  the  other.     But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  consolidation  of  to  great  a  part  of  Greece 
under  the  Pasha  of  Albania,  has  given  an  entirely 
f^yr  aspect  to  the  question  regarding  the  emancipa* 
CM»  of  tha,  Greeks.     Albania,  for  some  centuries, 
Itas  been  divided  among  a   number  of  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes  or  clans,  almost  independent  of  the 
Turks,  but  engaged  in  perpetual  contests  with  one 
another*     The  union  of  these  hostile  tribes,  for  the 
first  time,  under  one  head  by  the  vigour  of  AH,  has 
necessarily  raised  up  a  new  and  formidable  power, 
which  most  make  itself  felt  in  all  the  surrounding 
parts.     It  is  ao  formidable,  indeed,  that  no  great 
change  can  now  take  place  in  Greece  without  its 
concttrrenee.     The  two  great  parties  of  Greeks  and 
Albanians  are,  in  fact,  so  placed  that  their  union  is 
*  1  to  the  independence  of  the  oountryi  and 


that  union  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible.  So  long  Gwecc 
as  Ali  wants  the  naval  means  of  the  Greeks,  and  ^^^"^ 
while  the  Turks  occupy  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  his  power  cannot  be  secure. 
The  two  nations  are  too  strongly  divided  by  dissi- 
milarity of  character  and  mutual  antipathies  to 
coalesce  voluntarily.  Nor  is  it  pr<rf>able  that  the 
Albanians,  who  are  stronger  for  defence  than  con- 
quest, will  be  able  to  reduce  Southern  Greece  by 
force.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
make  any  effort  for  the  sake  of  exchanging  the  slug- 
gish tyranny  of  the  Turks  for  the  rigorous  despotism 
of  the  Pasha.  Were  tliey  to  attempt  to  liberate 
themselves,  Ali's  sagacity  would  teach  him  to  regard 
such  a  step  as  injurious  to  his  interest ;  for,  though 
it  would  weaken  the  common  enemy  the  Turks,  it 
would  raise  up  a  new  power  much  more  formidable 
to  him.  To  ail  appearance,  therefore,  the  power  of 
the  Turks  in  Greece,  so  far  as  depends  on  these 
causes,  may  maintain  itself  some  time  longer,  by 
means  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  domestic  ene* 
mies. 

The  Greeks,  however,  have  long  looked  to  foreign 
aid  for  the  means  of  liberating  themselves ;  and  three 
different  opinions  prevailed  among  them  recently  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  The  insular  and  commer- 
cial Greeks,  and  those  of  the  Morea,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  idea  of  liberation  through  England ;  a 
second  party,  including  many  of  their  literary  men 
and  continental  merchants,  looked  to  the  late  revo- 
lutionary government  of  France  as  a  more  probable 
means  of  deliverance ;  while  the  lower  orders,  and 
those  most  attached  to  the  national  religion,  were 
anxious  to  receive  the  Russians  as  liberators.  (Hol- 
land, 274.)  The  recent  course  of  events  has  cer- 
tainly lessened  the  probability  of  any  of  these  powers 
interfering  in  their  favour.  While  the  dread  of  ja- 
cobinism continues  to  haunt  the  princes  of  Europe, 
they  will  be  little  disposed  to  tamper  with  new  revo- 
lutions, or  schemes  for  reviving  Greek  republics. 
The  Greeks  have  more  to  hope  from  the  popular 
spirit  now  spreading  through  all  the  western  parts  of 
Europe;  but  their  chief  reliance  ought  to  be  oa 
their  own  efforts  to  spread  education  and  knowledge 
among  themselves,  to  raise  their  national  character,, 
and  to  create  a  common  interest  in  national  ob- 
jects. 

In  the  course  of  last  century,  the  Greeks  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  liberate  themselves. 
The  first  was  in  1770,  during  a  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  The  Russians,  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  previously  concerted,  landed  a  small  force  of 
2000  men  at  various  points  in  the  Morea.  The 
Mainotes,  and  other  Greeks,  rose  in  arms  instanta- 
neously, and  got  possession  of  the  open  towns^  but- 
chering the  Turks  with  every  circumstance  of  cruel- 
tv«  Before,  however,  tliey  had  mastered  any  of  the 
fortified  places,  a  great  force  of  Albanians  pouring 
in,  defeated  them,  and  retaliated,  with  dreadful  se» 
verity,  the  cruelties  committed  on  the  Turks.  The 
inhabitants  of  some  entire  towns  and  villages  were 
massacred,  and  the  country  almost  desolated. 
Though  the  Greeks  acted  with  much  vigour  at 
the  outset,  it  was  observed  that  their  spirits  sank  at 
the  first  dieek  they  received*    But  it  is  impossible 
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(Sreere  td  reprobate  too  itraiigly  the  cmeltjr  and  perUy  of 
GuatLala.  ^  Rwi^i  gofomoieoty  which,  by  weodmg  aocfa  aa 
.  ^^  _^  jinadeottatc  forooy  exposed  the  Greek*  to  certain  de« 
slnictiOD^  for  the  laLe  of  making  a  paltry  diversion 
in  its  own  finrour ;  and,  at  the  conclosion  of  a  peace, 
took  no  effectual  meant  to  protect  them  from  the 
rage  of  their  enemief. 

In  1790,  the  Greeks  of  Suli,  in  Albania,  rose  in 
arms,  upon  an  nnderstandang  that  assistance  was  to 
be  received  from  Russia.  A  deputation  went  to 
Petersburg  to  offer  the  crown  of  Greece  to  Prince 
Constantine,  brother  of  the  present  Emperor,  whom 
th^  saluted  jSaAXit^  rm  'BXXsftMt.  Thej  were  to 
collect  their  various  troops  from  Suli,  Liradia,  At* 
tica,  and  the  Morea, — to  march  through  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  other 
reinforcements,  and  to  meet  the  Russians  at  Acfari* 
anople  with  500,000  men  (as  they  gave  out),  afler 
which  the  combined  army  was  to  proceed  to  Con* 
stantiaople,  and  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe«    In 
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the  end  little  was  done.  The 
sum  of  money,  which  waa  dueiy  cmbesxled  by 
own  agents*  and  toon  made  peace,  withooi 
iag  themselves  about  the  peril  into  irhkb  dley  bad 
brought  the  Greeks.  The  Suliotes  deleated  the 
Pkcfaa  of  Janina,  and,  aided  by  their  rocks,  defiDad* 
ed  themsdves  with  prodigies  of  vakur  againtt  the 
Albanian  Turks.  A  squ^ron  of  twelve  sosall  ves- 
sels, which  they  had  fitted  out  at  Trieste,  sigvalned 
itself  in  the  Ardiipelago,  and  after  spresding  terror 
among  tlie  Turks,  was  overpowered  and  detUoyod 
by  a  greatly  superior  force.  This  second  enterprise, 
in  short,  ended  like  the  first,  without  any  other  eliect 
titan  that  of  exposing  the  Greeks  to  renewed  outrages 
from  the  Turks.  The  brave  tribe  of  the  Sahotes, 
on  whom  the  Greeks  placed  a  great  reUanee,  as  the 
best  soldiers  of  their  faith,  were  totally  destroyed  by 
Ah  in  1803,  af^er  a  coittest  of  many  years.* 

(b.  b.  b.) 
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and  Extent  called,  GuALTiUAirA,  is  an  extensive  dominion  of 
Spain,  in  North  America,  lying  between  the  Car« 
ribean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  abounding  with 
rivers,  which  empty  themsehres  into  both  seas.  It  is 
about  750  miles  in  length,  on  the  frontier  towards 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  varioos  in* 
dentations,  the  extent  of  coast  it  presents  to  the 
Carribean  Sea  is  nearly  twice  as  long.  Its  breadth 
vaites  very  considerably,  being  in  some  parts  not 
more  than  seventy  miles,  and  in  others  exceeding 
four  handred.  Its  western  boundary  is  the  river 
Huasaculco,  which  runs  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  source  of  that  river  due  south 
to  the  bay  of  Tecoantepec.  These  limita  divide  it 
from  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico.  It  is  di«> 
vided,  on  its  eastern  iVontier,  from  the  provincea  of 
Veragua  and  Costa-rica,  in  the  viceroyaltj  of  New 
Granada,  by  a  line  beginning  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  Carthago,  and  terminating  at  the  head  of  Golfo 
Dolce,  in  the  Padific  Ocean.  As  the  whole  eountiy 
is  an  isthmus,  its  other  boundaries  are  the  two  seaa 
which  have  already  been  stated  to  wash  its  shores. 
c^overnment  This  territory  is  called  a  Captain-Generalship,  as 
and  Popula-  dittinguithing  it  from  a  Viceroyalty,  which,  though 
tion.  ji  giv£9  lo  tiie  delegated  governor  a  higher  title,  ceo* 

fert  no  greater  degree  of  authority.  The  CaptaiA* 
general  of  Guatimala  it  commander  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  revenue,  and  police ;  and  the  same  system 
of  government  prevails  as  in  the  other  Spanbh  do- 
minions, as  is  de8crit>ed  under  the  article  Gramada» 
Nbw.  The  inhabitanu  are  the  same  chNtes  as  are 
there  noted,  with  a  small  Tariation  in  their  relative 
numbers^  The  Indians  who  live  m  their  own  towns 
are  mixed  with  Europeans,  and  more  mimerous  than 
in  any  other  Spanish  province;  and  the  nuBBber  of 
the  mixed  races  less.  There  are  few  negro  slaves ; 
nor  do  the  while  Creoles  bear  so  large  a  proportion 


to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  as  in  the  vice« 
royalty  of  New  Granada.  The  European  setilefl%  on 
the  other  band,  are  a  more  Mimerous  body,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.  The  total  namber  of  khabit« 
ants  which  people  this  extensive  country,  on  a  snrfiice 
of  %,150  square  leagues,  amounts,  acoordiog  to  the. 
most  accurate  calculation,  to  about  1,950/M)a  ThuB 
the  human  beings  do  not  anrount  to  more  than  asM 
to  each  eleven  hmidred  acres  of  land,  in  the  store 
populous  conntrica  of  Europe,  such  at  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  the  avorage  rate  may  be  eati* 
mated  at  oae  person  to fi>ur  acres ;  thus  manilnininaa 
density  of  population,  When  eompared  with  ( 
h^  as  270  to  I.  If  the  whole  of  GuatimaJa 
wefl  peopled  as  England,  it  wonkl  contain  mora  than 
96,000,000  of  hiunan  beings ;  and,  as  the  nature  of 
ita  productions  is  such  as  to  afford  a  greater  portion 
of  food,  accordmg  to  the  extent  of  the  land^  than 
any  European  soil ;  and  farther,  as  the  cnkivation  of 
the  soU  would  improve  the  climate,  the  populatioB, 
at  some  distant  period,  may  rery  fiir  outnussber  the 
proportion  which  exists  in  any  part  of  the  ancient 
world. 

Guatimahi,  like  the  other  poascssiooa  of  Spam  in  Face  of  the 
North  America,  is  forbid,  1^  the  scarcity  of  har-J^^""^* 
boinrt,  and  the  impedimenU  at  the  Btoutht  of  its  va-  ^''°^^'  ^^' 
rious  broad  and  deep  imvigable  rivers,  firom  beconriog 
a  coimtry  of  extensive  commerce.    It  does  not  pos« 
sess,  either  in  the  Carribean  Sea  or  ia  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  port  capable  of  receiving  a  krge  ship ;  and 
hence  there  is  no  other  than  a  coasting  tnule,  by 
which  some  of  its  surphit  produce  ia  disporcd  of  to 
the  neighbouring  colonieB.    This  circnmstance  has 
been  a  check  to  cultavatiott,  and  pievented  that  in* 
crease  of  wealth  which  other  provasces  hare  experi- 
enced.   The  Bauot  of  the  eounivy,  generaMy  tpariEingv 
it  covered  with  mountains ;  none  of  which,  however, 
ate  to  high  as  to  enter  the  regions  of  perpetual  fipott 


*  For  a  more  detailed  neeount  of  these  two  insuivectfaMM,  thereader  may  consult  Eloil*a  Sittvefift  asid  the 

Annual  Register  for  1770. 
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AiMHifMiib  a«4  inMr.  Wd  tr*  mf  ifnp^Hbctly  ac<)iiiuiiMI 
'"^^•"'^^  bMh  Willi  tbwr  di^ectMiw  Md  eletttti^fiSk  A  diani  of 
moantttiiM  mM  thrdoth  the  t>rotiiieeli  df  Veragua 
tttid  Nicaragua ;  but>  whether  thef  wt4  disjoiifted  And 
brokti^,  as  the  eeurse  of  tht^  thet%  moM  indicate, 
or  furm  a  contkHM^HB  cardiftera,  has  aat  yet  been  ac- 
curately iBvettigated.  The  vailiefl  between  them  en<* 
joy  a  rich  soil,  and  producet  with  little  effiirt,  aU  the 
tra^eai  ihiita  In  foH  peH^tioti.  The  side*  of  the 
rtifNintaiDa  yield  excellent  wheati  barley,  and  the 
other  grains  of  Europe,  whilst  vast  plains  are  covered 
with  cattle,  in  almost  a  state  of  natilre.  The  princit>ftl 
fsfoA  of  the  inhabltafttSt  hiiwever,  k  maiae;  and  as  it 
is  of  all.  orops  the  most  fluctuating  in  its  produce, 
somttfcnes  a  eonsiderable  surplus  is  affbrded ;  and,  at 
other  seasons,  scarcity,  and  even  famine,  are  felt. 

Guatimaia  is  more  timted  by  earthquakes,  and 
abaiNidB  motw  in  voleanoS)  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  American  eontinent.  The  velcanos  are,  in  ge- 
neral, in  a  state  of  eruption ;  but,  when  the  eruptions 
ar*  suspended  in  any  of  themi  the  inhabitanu  consi- 
der it  an  indication  of  earthquakes,  and  usually  find 
themselvei  soon  aflicCed  by  those  visitations. 

The  clhnatev  on  the  eastern  aide  of  GuatioMila,  is 
ganerally  unhealthy ;  the  inhabitanta  are  much  loot- 
ed with  intenoittenl  and  bilioas  fevers,  and  very 
DMch  subject  to  floaei ;  but,  on  the  coast  of  the 
South  8ea«  the  climate  is  more  salubrious ;  as,  indeedi 
is  is  Ihroiighout  the  whole  extent  of  America.  On 
the  coasts  of  Guatimaia,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they 
are  subject ,t(^  continual  storms  of  vrind,  accompanied 
with  deluges  af  rain,  in  the  months  of  August,  Sep^ 
tamber,  and  October ;  and,  in  January  and  February, 
they  are  visited  by  most  tremendous  hurrieanaa 
from  the  north-east,  and  from  the  east-north-easi. 
The  humidiiy  ef  the  atoiusphere,  during  the  flrat  of 
these  parlodi,  is  not  cenaldered  injurious  to  health ; 
b«l  that,  and  the  teuipeito  ht  the  latter  periodi  alike 
render  the  coasts  inaoeessll^ei  or  at  least  highly  peril* 
ous,  to  all  shipping. 
Pfonncet.  CoSta-rtea,  the  southernitiost  province  of  Gtiati* 
^^^^jj^jil^  mala,  adjorna  the  province  of  Veragua,  in  the  vice- 
royaity  of  New  Granada ;  it  is  about  150  miles  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  about  140  miles.  It  derived 
ita  name  from  the  rich  tuines  which  the  first  disco^ 
verera  imagined  to  exist  in  it,  but  their  expecta- 
tioas  have  not  been  realiaed*  Some  gold  is  found, 
but  ouly  by  washing  the  sands  in  the  mountain  tor- 
rente.  A  very  rich  sihrer  mine,  called  Tisingal,  is 
worked,  though,  from  the  scarcity  of  labourers^  the. 
want  of  capital  felt  by  the  adventurera,  and  the  in* 
hospitable  country  In  which  it  is  shunted,  its  product 
ia  but  smalk  It  is,  hitvrever,  reported  to  be  equal 
in  riehnoM  of  ore,  and  ill  extent  of  Yeins,  to  the  ce- 
lebrated mine  of  Potosi  hi  Peru,  but  the  sanguine 
repavta  ef  the  proprietors  have  been  insuCclent  to 
draw  to  it  the  requisite  capital  and  labour. 

The  whole  provinee  ia  mountainoos,  and  coNrered 
in  meat  parU  with  thick  forests,  and  ita  agriculture 
is  i^iy  hfOonsideraMe.  The  far  greater  portion  of 
die  klhabiMits  are  the  Indian  tribes,  who,  though 
subject  to  Spain,  and  reduced  under  her  religion^ 
live  in  their  own  towns  under  the  government  of  the 
nuthw  cliie4^  uliei  «coount  to  the  Alcaldi,  app»olnt* 
Ml^lif  the  GiapMlli-Oeaefalt'fer  the  tribute  eXadM 
firom  them,  and  for  their  obedience  to  the  laws. 


Cartagd^  the  capiiri  ef  the  provioee^  ia  eidled  a 
city,  but  tlmugh  the  l-esidunce  of  Uie  goveriml-,  and^ 
a  Inshep'a  see,  it  deee  not  now  omrtaii^)  frem  having 
much  declined  of  late,  more  than  two  thousaoS 
souls.  It.  is  distant  from  the  Carribean  Sea,  and 
from  the  port  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty  milea* 
A  very  inconaiderable  trade  is  canried  on  by  small 
craft  with  Chagre  and  PortobeUo ;  its  exports  con- 
sist partly  of  dried  meat  and  hides,  and  some  honey 
and  bees'^wax,  the  latter  of  which  are  produced  in 
large  quantities.  Nicoya,  the  only  other  town,  is 
near  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  bay  of  that  nadie*  It  is 
more  populous  and  mor^  healthy  than  Cartago,  and 
carries  on  a  coasting  trade  with  Psnama,  to  which 
place  it  sends  wheat,  maiae,  salt,  honey,  wax,  and 
some  cocoa,  and  receives  in  return  the  few  produc" 
tlOns  of  Europe  which  it  demands. 

Nicaragua,  the  next  province  to  Coata*rica,  is  ex-  Niongut. 
tended  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  approaching  only 
to  the  Carrmean  Sea,  or  a  sniall  piort  of  its  eastern 
extremity.  The  most  remarkabla  feature  of  this 
province  ia  the  beautiful  lake^  whidi  occupies  a 
large  portiun  of  its  western  side.  The  lake  oT  Ni- 
caragua is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth  at  the  middle, 
which  is  the  widest  part.  The  depth  bf  water  is  ge- 
nerally about  forty  nthoms.  It  is  interspersed  with 
some  beautiful  islands,  and  its  navigation  a£R>rds 
great  facilities  to  tiie  communicatibn  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  province.  This  lake  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  easiest  vray  by  which 
a  communication  could  be  opened  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a  cdramuaica- 
tion  by  which  the  intercourse  arid  cbmmerce  of  £u« 
rope  with  Che  western  side  of  Adierica,  and  With 
Asia,  would  be  greatly  fiieilitated*  This  project  has 
often  been  contemplated,  but,  probably  for  political 
reasons,  has  not  been  put  in  exeeutton,  by  Spain,  the 
only  power  that  cbidd  eiect  it.  By  the  river  St 
Juan,  which  rune  into  the  Carribean  Sea,  vesaels 
drawing  eight  or  nine  feet  water  frequently  pass 
fhrnk  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  to  Chagre,  to  Pertobel- 
lo,  and  to  Port  Omoa.  It  ia  indeed  only  during  the 
rainy  season  that  veasela  of  such  a  draft  can  pass,  but 
it  is  at  ail  timea  navigable  by  canoes  and  large  boats. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war,  Ge* 
neral  Dalling,  then  Oovemor  of  Jamaica,  equipped 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  ef  taking  possession 
of  the  entrance  to  this  lake.  Two  men,  afterwards 
distinguished,  though  in  very  different  wave,  were 
employed  in  it.  Nebou,  fhe  great  commander,  then 
a  lieutanaBt,  waa  with  the  naval  part,  and  Colonel 
Despard,  afterwards  executed  for  a  silly  but  trea- 
sonable plot,  conducted  the  knd  ibrces.  They 
had  considerable  aid  ftom  soine  of  the  Musquito 
lodiaas,  wiio,  as  soon  as  they  had  Entered  the  river 
St  Juan,  aaaisted  in  tracking  the  boats  in  whi^  the 
troops  aad  stores  were  embarked.  Having  asctfnd* 
ed  alwui  seventy  miles,  theexpeditioB  was  interrupt<- 
ed  by  the  fbrt  of  St  Bartholomew,  which,  howcfver, 
after  some  opposition,  waa  taken.  Aa  they  procc^* 
ed,  the  mm  being  incessant,  the  men  became  sickly, 
and  a  fius  deatroyed  several.  The  great  number  of 
Indbna  that  aeeompanled  die  expei^oB,  Ihougli 
tmhil  m  guidaa  and  aa  towersi  ware  found  m  in* 
cumbrance  when  provisibos  began  to  grow  scarce. 
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Gottiaak.  The  inhttbitanU  removed  whaterer  aliment  they  coald; 
'and  die  want  ai  food,  and  the  increase  of  sick- 
ness, at  length  compelled  the  adventurers  to  re« 
turn  to  their  ships,  which  they  eflected,  though 
not  without  the  loss  of  nearly  half  their  men.  The 
result  of  this  expedition,  however  disastrous,  has 
proved  the  possihility  of  ascending  to  this  great 
lake.  Some  obstacles  to  complete  navigation  exist, 
which  might  be  easily  removed.  The  Take  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  its  western 
siiore,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
by  an  isthmus  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  across.  The  nature  of  this  isthmus  is  not  very 
accurately  ascertained  ;  but  some  travellers  have  as- 
serted that  It  is  nearly  level  in  many  parts«  and  that 
channels  in  which  streams  already  run,  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  cutting  a  canal,  which  would 
accomplish  this  great  object.  It  is  clear,  from  the 
current  of  the  river  St  Juan,  tliat  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua is  higher  than  the  Carribean  Sea.  Whether 
the  level  of  the  Carribean  Sea  is  higher  than  the 
Pacific,  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved ;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  if  a  chan- 
nel was  once  opened,  the  impetus  with  which  the 
trade  winds  drive  the  water  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  would  increase  anv  opening  that  was  once 
made,  and  in  a  short  period  give  sufficient  passage 
to  a  vast  body  of  water.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
isthmus  the  tide  does  not  rise  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches,  whilst  on  the  western  shore  it  rises 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  generally  healthy, 
the  soil  is  fruitful,  and. the  aspect  of  the  CQuntry  so 
pleasing,  that  the  first  discoverers  denominated  it 
"  £1  paraiso  de  Mahomo,"  or  Mahomet's  paradise. 
The  air  is  perfumed  with  odoriferous  plants,  there 
is  a  constant  verdure,  from  the  moisture  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  greatest  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Its  vegetable  productions  are  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
sugar,  with  dyeing  and  medicinal  woods  and  gums. 
Its  mines  produce  some  silver,  but  the  working  of 
them  is  not  very  extensive.  A  small  quantity  of  gold 
is  found,  by  washing  in  the  rivers ;  but  the  mineral 
productions  are  of  trifling  importance.  The  inha- 
bitants increase  rapidly,  and  have  some  few  menu* 
factures ;  the  most  celebrated  goldsmiths  and  jewel*  • 
lers  of  America  are  said  to  reside  here. 

The  city  of  Leon,  containing  a  population  of  about 
6000  souls,  is  the  capital  of  the  province*  It  is  on 
the  side  of  a  fresh  water  lake  of  its  own  name,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  lake  of  Nksaragua.  It  is  the  see 
of  ^a  bishop,  and  has  some  handsome  churches  and 
convents.  It  is  not  a  place  of  much  commerce,  be- 
ing removed  from  the  sea.  The  nearest  port  is  Re* 
alejo,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  whence  its  exports 
for  Panama  are  shipped.  The  river  Realejo  is  capable 
of  containing  large  fleets,  but,  having  a  bisir,  it  is  dif- 
ficult of  entrance,  even  for  the  small  vessels  that  car- 
ry on  the  trade  of  the  western  sides  of  America, 
pitch,  tar,  and  cordage,  are  sent  from  it  to  Panama, 
and  sometimes  even  to  Guya<)uil. 

Granada,  sometimes  called  Nicaragua,  is  the  town 

of  next  importance.    It  is  at  the  south-east  extre* 

mity  of  the  lake,  and  depends  principally  for  iu  pro* 

sperity  on  the  intercourse  it  maintains  by  the  lake 
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with  the  other  parts  of  the  province.  The  nopal  '^uatandla 
plants  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  furnish  some  co-  ^>^^^ 
chineal,iiot  it  is  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the 
province  of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico.  The  only  other 
town  of  note  is  St  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  which  runs  from  the  lake  to  tlie  eastern 
sea.  It  is  a  small  place,  mostly  inhabited  by  In- 
dians, and  very  unhealthy. 

The  province  of  Honduras,  to.  the  northward  and  HoiMtur;.H. 
westward  of  Nicaragua,  is  390  miles  in  length,  and 
150  in  its  greatest  breadth.  On  its  eastern  and 
northern  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carribean  Sea,  to 
which  it  presents  a  front  of  low  and  marshy  land, 
intersected  with  innumerable  streams,  which  .com- 
municate a  humidity  to  the  atmosphere  highly  pre- 
judicial to  human  life. 

Though  the  coast  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  the 
soil,  though  luxuriant,  scarcely  cultivated,  yet,  in  the 
interior  of  the  province,  where  the  land  gradually 
rises  to  hills,  and  thence  to  mountains,  the  agricul- 
ture is  considerable  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  On 
some  of  the  more  elevated  spots  wheat  and  other  Eu- 
ropean grains  are  raised.  Maize  is  most  abundant, 
yielding  three  harvests  in  the  year,  and  vines  are 
cultivated,  which  produce  fruit  twice  in  the  year. 
Black  cattle  and  sheep  are  abundant.  Honey  and 
bees-wax  are  furnished  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  most  abundant  produce,  however,  is  that  of  ma- 
hogany, logwood,  and  other  dyeing  drugs,  and  these, 
indeed,  compose  almost  the  whole  of  its  exportable 
commodities.  Mine^,  both  of  gold  and  of  silver,  exist 
in  this  province,  but  they  are  worked  to  a  very  in- 
considerable extent.  The  number  of  inhabitaLts  is 
by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the-pror 
vince.  Many  oi  the  Indian,  tribes  which  compo«e  its 
population  are  not  only  independent  but  even  hostile 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  are  maintained  in  that  hostility 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  English  settlers,  who 
occupy  a  small  part  of  the  province.  The  principal 
to^n  on  the  Spanish  part  is  Comyaguas,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Valladolid.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
governor  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  though  situat- 
ed on  a  river  which  runs  to  the  Bay  of  HonduraF, 
enjoys  but  little  commerce.  It  inhabitants  are  not 
more  than  3500,  and  mostly  Indians.  Truxiilo  is  a 
town  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  of  considerable 
importance.  Its  commerce  has  increased  during  the 
wars  of  Europe,  from  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  whole  captain- 
generalship  of  Guatimala,  having  been  carried  on 
here.  Its  situation  was  favourable  for  contraband 
trade,  the  wants  of  the  interior .  were  increased  by 
the  long  duration  of  the  war,  some  understanding 
probably  existed  between  the  governor,  the  officers 
of  revenue,  and  the  Northern  Americans,  and  hence 
this  city  has  been  increased  and  enriched  consider- 
ably. 

St  Francisco  de  Omoa  is  a  town,  with  a  well  forti- 
fied castle,  on  the  sea  coast  near  Truxiilo.  U  has 
been  considered  the  key  of  Honduras.  The  silver 
from  the  mines  used  to  be  deposited  here  to  be  trans* 
ported  to  Europe,  and  it  was  the  principal  dep6t  for 
the  quicksilver  which  was  required  for  producing  the 
silver.  The  legal  trade  from  <«iialimak  centered 
bei<e^  bttt^  dttriag  the  war,  the  coolraband  transac* 
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GustimaU.  fions  at  Truiillo  very  fBi  exceeded  tbe  lawful  com- 
'"^^V"^  merce,  and  whilm  one  place  has  been  increasing  the 
other  has  diminished.  Oinoe^  too,  has  been  consider- 
ed less  a  place  of  safety  than  it  was  formerly  held  to 
be.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and 
England  in  1 779^  a  small  expedition  of  two  frigates 
sailed  from  Jamaica  to  attack  it,  and^  by  a  coup  dt 
main,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  with  all  the  trea- 
sure it  contained,  amounting,  in  bars  of  silver,  in  dot- 
lars,  and  In  quicksilver,  to  more  than  a  million  of 
piastres.  , 

Gracias  A  Dios,  another  town  in  the  Bay  of  Hon* 
duras,  has  some  commerce,  chiefly  the  export  of  ma- 
hogany and  logwood,  but  tbe  recent  wars  have  injur- 
ed  its  trade  very  materially,  and  ic  has  gradually 
gone  to  decay. 

The  British  settlement  within  this  province  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  and  may  be  properly  introduced 
here.  Ic  is  on  the  river  Balize,  which  runs  a  con- 
siderable distance  through  the  country,  and  is  navi- 
gated by  boats  more  than  200  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  town  contains  not  more  than  1200  inhabitants. 
It  has  always  a  small  garrison  of  regular  troops  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

The  English  have  always  claimed  a  right  to  tlie 
whole  of  what  is  called  the  Muskito  shore,  and  have, 
at  various  times,  held  and  relinquished  different  set- 
tlements on  its  borders ;  but,  of  late,  their  possessions 
have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  river 
Balize.  The  entrance  to  this  river  is  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous, from  being  surrounded  with  shoals  and  quick- 
sands, and  from  the  coast  being  very  frequently  en- 
Teloped  in  fogs.  The  ships  that  carry  on  the  trade 
are  the  worst  description  of  vessels  that  sail  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  loss  by  shipwreck  greater 
than  in  any  other  department  of  her  commerce. 
The  most  valuable  production  of  the  British  settle- 
ment, and  that  which  is  the  principal  inducement  to 
maintain  it,  is  mahogany,  which  grows  here  to  a  large 
size.  The  felling  of  these  trees  is  performed  by  ne- 
gro slaves,  who,  in  gangs,  with  a  leader  called  the 
Finder,  penetrate  into  the  thicket  of  the  woods, 
ascend  the  loAy  trees,  and  spy  out  the  mahogany. 
These  trees  are  much  dispersed,  but  are  known  at  a 
distance  by  the  excessive  deep  green  of  their  leaves. 
The  tree  is  generally  cut  at  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground ;  the  trunks  are  the  most  valuable  part  from 
their  size  adapting  them  to  tables,  and  larger  articles 
of  furniture ;  but  the  wood  in  the  branches  is  more 
richly  veined,  and  more  beautiful.  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  expence  of  obtaining  mahogany  is  in  the 
labour  of  conveying  the  wbod  from  the  place  of  its 
growth  to  the  river  side ;  aAer  it  is  once  there,  the 
cost  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships,  though  sometimes 
at  900  miles  distance,  is  but  small.  Logwood  is  an- 
other production  of  this  settlement.  This  tree  grows 
very  rapidly,  so  as  to  be  in  a  state  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dyer  at  the  end  of  five  years.  The  trees 
are  usually^  on  the  spot  of  their  growth,  out  into  logs 
abaut  three  feet  long ;  and  in  that  state  conveyed  Co 
Europe,  and  used  for  dyeing  the  moat  beautiful  pur- 
ple and  black  colours.  Another  branch  of  industnr 
of  some  importance  is  the  turtle  fishery,  which  » 
earned  on  to  a  cenaiderable  extent  by  the  British 
settleff  on  dm  coast.    Many  of  tbe  green  turtle  ta* 


kcD  here  are  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  many  furnish  ban-  GiutinwU. 
queta  for  the  richer  inhabitants  of  our  capital,  and^*"*^''^^ 
our  larger  sea-port  towns.  Tbe  bawksbill  turtles  arQ 
likewise  taken  here ;  the  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  black  colonisu ;  but  the  principal  value  is  deri- 
ved from  the  shell,  well  known  by  the  common  name 
of  tortoise-shell,  the  export  of  which  is  considerable* 
The  attention  of  the  settlers  is  too  much  engrossed 
by  their  peculiar  pursuits,  to  devote  much  applica- 
tion to  agriculture ;  but  the  soil  is  excessively  fertile, 
and,  with  little  labour,  produces  all  the  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  abundance,  especially  plantains, 
bannanas,  and  maize 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  Musquito  Indians.  Musquito 
Though  usually  denominated  by  that  appellation,  they  liMlism- 
are  not  indigenous,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Indians.    They  are  evidently  of  African  ori- 
gin, as  their  woolly  heads  and  thick  lips  demonstrate. 
Tbe  traditionary  history  of  these  tribes  is,  that,  in 
a  ship  from  Africa,  the  male  and  female  slaves  rose 
on  the  mariners,  and  murdered  them  all ;  that,  not 
understanding  th(  art  of  navigation,  they  were  driven 
by  the  trade- winds  to  leeward  of  all  the  islands,  and 
at  length  landed  on  this  coast,  where  they  increased 
and  peopled  the  country.     It  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained at  what  time  this  event  occurred ;  but  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  the  British  have  had  connec- 
tions with  them,  and  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of 
superiority,  which,  however,  principally  consists  in 
the  nominal  command  being  conferred  on  one  of 
their  chiefs,  by  a  commission  from  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica.     The  Spaniards,  in  their  vicinity,  when 
they  approached,  wished  to  subject  them  to  their 
regulations,  the  resilitanice  to  which  produced  cruel 
wars,  far  from  being  yet  terminated.    These  Mus- 
quitos  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  till  they  had 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  British,  from 
whom  they  obtained  fire-arms.     They  were  then, 
with  the  help  of  these  allies,  sufficiently  powerful  to 
resist  the  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  open  the  intercourse 
by  several  of  tlie  rivers.     They  were  more  numerous 
seventy  years  ago  than  they  are  at  present.     About 
that  period,  tbe  small- pox  was  introduced^  which 
made  a  sad  havock;   and  the  indulgence  in  rum 
has  had  a  similar  effect.     They  are>  however,  now 
scattered  on  the  whole  coast;   and  though   they 
have  mingled  with  some  of  the  aboriginal  tril)e8, 
from  which   they    have  derived  the  name   Zam- 
boa,  yet  the  mark  of  their  AfKcan  origio  is  vi- 
sible among  all  of  them.    The  principal  stations  of 
these  tribes  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Gracias  A 
Dios,  where  they  are  said  to  be  capable  of  muster- 
ing fifteen  hundred  warriors.     Attempts  have  been 
nwde  by  their  means  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade 
In  European  goods,  with  Che  more  populous  parts  of 
Guatimala ;  but  it  has  been  foand  easier  to  met 
the  aame  object  by  bribing  the  Spanish  governors 
and  officers  of  revenue,  than  to  trust  to  the  sobriety 
and  honesty  of  these  uncivilized  tribes. 

Vera-Pkiz,  the  next  province  to  Honduras,  in-VemPaz. 
dudes  the  Gulf  Amatiquci  and  the  Gulf  or  Bay  of 
Dolce,  within  its  limitsv  These  inlets  are  capable 
of  i^eceiving  large  vessels,  and  might  be  made  useful 
channela  of  oomanercial  intercourse  with  tbe  South 
See ;  but  it  is  leas  knowo  to  us  than  My  other  part 
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^^^.-^  and  70  in  brofMith.  U  u  very  Uw43r  fkeopled,  und 
very  slightly  cultivated.  Tbe  cliq»ate  U  unheelihy, 
and  it  rains  nine  months  in  the  year,  fip  that  the 
lower  lands  are  alfnost  perpetually  inundated.  Its 
capital  is  the  toivn  of  Cohan,  or,  at  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Vera-Pa*.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name*  wliich  runs  into  the  sea  by  the 
Gulf  of  Amatique*  Wlut  little  commerce  originates 
in  this  pravince  is  conducted  by  the  gulfe  to  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Trussillo^  and  from  thence  (o 
their  respective  destinations.  lu  exports  are  mere- 
ly a  few  dyeing  woods,  some  honey  and  wax,  and  a 
little  cocoa. 

ChiApa.  ^  Chiapa»  the  next  province  to  Vera- Pas,  is  wholly 
inland,  as  tl^  province  of  Vera-Crua,  'ux  the  vic^ 
royalty  of  Mexico^  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
Carribean  Sei^  to  the  north,  whilst  the  province  of 
Guativiala  Proper  separates  it  from  the  Pi^cific 
Oocao.  It  ia  85Q  miles  in  length  from  east  to  vest; 
in  ita  broadest  part  it  ia  300  milest  and  in  its  nar- 
rowest part  go  tjoik^  The  productions  of  this  pro- 
vince are  very  yalnable»  consisting  of  all  kinds  of 
wood»  cedar>  cypress^  oakj  and  walnutt  for  building 
houaes  nod  ships,  as  well  aa  logwood  and  other  dyea. 
It  produces  abundance  of  corn,  maize,  cotton,  cocoa, 
•  and  sugar :  and  the  inferior  cochineat,  the  Grtma 
iilveUxUt  is  plentiful.  The  breed  of  ita  bersea  is 
highly  valued,  and  t^e.  richer  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  are  generally  supplied  from  this  district. 
There  are  neither  mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  iaJiahitants,  wanting  the  seductive 
pexsuit  of  those  attractive  metala,  have  genemUy 
directjed  their  atiention  to  the  more  Ceneficial 
lajkoura  of  agrtcukuAe.  AHhoogh  the  provinoe  of 
Cbjape  does  not  touch  th«  sea  coi^t,  it  has  an  ad* 
vantage  more  thaix  equi^aleBt  in  the  great  river  To* 
bnaoo,  or  GrijaUa,  which  almost  encircles  it,  and  af- 
£srda  an  excelleot  outlet  for  its  aurplns  productiona» 
It  also  enjoys  the  navigation  of  the  gre^it  river  Su* 
BMMta  on  ita  eastern  firontier,  which,  ailWc  a  k>og 
Gonrse,  evipliea  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Terminos,  be* 
tireen  Campeche  and  Vera*Oua« 

There  are  two  cities  in  this  psrovtnce»  Chiapn  de  ka 
Indjos,  and  Cbiapa  de  los  Espantoiea.  The  latter, 
soanetimea  called  Chiapa  Real,  ia-the  seat  of  the  g<^ 
v«mBsent»  of  tb»  courta  of  jiMticei  and  of  the^  bisiKip 
*of  the  province.  The  oathedial  ia  a  magni&eeni 
building,  and  there  are  several  rich  monaalt;riek 
The  city  waa  anciently  incorponated,  and.  ita  muoit 
cipal  Cabildn  enjoys,  extensive  pc ivilegee.  and  con* 
sidenble  wealths  ^  U  ia  not  a  place  of  extenaive 
trade,  and. the inhabitanjosare more diatinguished  by 
their  pride  and  their  Ijtka  than,  by  their  w^eakh  ot 
their  knowledge.  The  other  gity  ia  about  fiirty 
milea  distajit,  and  mnch  moae  populoua  and  flottcish** 
tag.  As  ita  name  Chiapa  de  loa  Indioa  denotes,  iaa 
population  waa  originally  Indian ;  bi»(  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  a^antages  of  the  vicinity  to  tha 
river  Tobasco,  have  drawn  to  it  numbers  of  the  en- 
t«rpriain|paod  induatcious ;  and  ita  populati<m.  ia  aaid 
to  amount  to  more  than  SO,000  souli^  whilst  iu 
ancient  rival  car^  soarcely  number  4000. 

The  air  of  this  province  is  generally  vei^,  diy ;  be-b 
'mgt  in  a.  gMil  mfiaaiue^  sheJ^ad  by.  the^maiinUiina 
II 


of  Yucatan;  i|  has  lesa  of  the  cool  air  which  the  tro-  Gsttiiauk. 
pical  winda  convey  to  refresh  the  temperature  of  this  "^^^^^^^ 
burning  region,  and  it  is  in  consequence  very  hoi. 
The  remark  of  Humboldt,  *'  that  the  healthiness  of 
situations  in  the  equinoctial  regiona  depende  lesa  on 
the  ratio  of  heat  than  on  that  of  humidity,*'  is  illus- 
trated by  the  atate  of  this  district;  for,  though 
excessively  hot,  Chiapa  ia  remarkably  healthy,  and 
has  furnished  as  striking  instances  of  longevity  as  any 
part  of  the  globe.  This  province  haa  obtained  con- 
siderable celebrity  from  its  first  bishop,  Bartholomew 
do  las  Cases,  who  exaggerated  the  cruelties  of  the 
original  European  adventurera.  In  the  fanatical  of* 
fice  of  defender  of  the  Indians^  he  discovered  aa 
much  folly  aa  humanity,  and  first  invented  tlie  Afri> 
can  slave  trade ;  and  thus,  to  cure  evils  in  ^  great 
measure  imaginary,  and  certainly  bcighteoed  in  the 
representation,  introduced  a  system  which  has  be« 
come  the  scourge  and  the  opprobrium  of  huma- 
nity. 

The  List»  but  by  far  the  meet  important,  part  of  all  Guatimah 
the  provinces  of  this  captain-generalship,  is  Guati-  Proper. 
mala  Proper.  It  is  a,  narrow  border  of  rich  land  an 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extendbg  from  the 
province  of  Nicaragua  to  Oaxaca,  the  frontier  pro- 
vince of  Mexico ;  being  in  length  about  450  miles, 
(ta  oapitaji  is  St  Jago  de  GuAtimala,.  ia  24^  sa'  north 
latitude,  and  ^^  iy  west  longitude^  which  ia  also 
the  capita)  of  the  whole  government.  It  ia  on  the 
river  Vaocas  near  the  Soutl^  Seai  The  harbour  ia 
capable  onily  of  admiuing  vessels  of  an  easy  ^aikgfkt 
of  waler,  and  that  only  at  hi^  tidea^  The  ciay  is 
on  a  beflaUiful  situation,  very  wel)  built,  and  rensarfar 
able  for  the  salubrity  of  ita  air.  tt  eootaina  about 
24^000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  apden^ 
Creole  families,  and  a^aoy  rich  caapitalista*.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  kingdom 
may  be  sai4  to  centre  here.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
captaUv-general,  who  haa  extensive  power  and  great 
emoluments^  The  supreme  count  of  justice,  the 
royal  audience  exorcises  ita  Ainctions  b^e*  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  celebrated  univeasitj^ 
and  those  various  boands  of  revenue^  police,  and 
commerce,  which  geaeralLy  are  found  m^  Spanjah 
transajthintic  oapitals.  U  waa  anciently  incorpoaaltd, 
and  ita  municipal  corporation  haa  extensive  power, 
an4  enjoya  considerable  estates*  It  i&  in  a  sitnatmi 
peculiarly  exposed  to  earth^jaak^s,  by  which  il  haa 
been  considerably  disuessed.  In.  1751  it  was  thaemn 
down,  and  whilst  in  ruina  a  volcano  in  ita  vieinttgi 
burst  over  it,  and  increased  the  sufieringa  of  the  fi»w 
siM^vivora.  It  was,  however,  rebuiU  on.  the^  same 
spot,  and  in  the  year  1775  experienced  a  more 
dreadful  concussion ;  the  grealer  part  of  the  inhabit-* 
ants  were  buried  in  the  ruina  of  their  dweUingiw 
and  the  whole  scene  of  horror  eqnalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  apy  tt^t  ibe  histpry  of  such  convulsions  haa 
narrated*  After  thia  last  calamity  the  capilal  waa 
removed  to  ita  present  situation,  about  twenty'-fiyn 
milea  more  somberly,  and  ia  become  more  exte»MV9. 
and  beautiful  than  the  former  city.  Its  inhabitaiifia 
are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  ^rigbtlineasj  intelll*^ 
genoe»  and  suavi^  of  nHmnera,  and  the  femalea^  Ut 
possess  upoopupQo  beauty.  The  difficulty  of  acosan 
to  marketa  for  the  di^sal  oC  their,  valuable  pMdteeni 
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GiMtiia^  cbecked  the  growth  of  riches  in  this  diftriet  for  a 
~    ~  ^  long  period.    In  the  year  1798  a  project  was  enter- 
tained,  which  has  given  them  a  rent,  and  has  aug- 
mented the  cultivation  'and  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
vince in  an  extraordinary  degree.     The  captain-ge- 
neral, aided  by  the  Cabddo,  began  a  road  through 
the  forest  of  Tarifa,  and  thus  opened  a  passage  by 
land  from  the  bay  of  Tecuantepec  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  river  del  Passo,  which  runs  into  the 
Huasacualco,  and  thus  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.      By  this  vent,  which  was  opened  in 
1800,  the  productions  of  Guatimala  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Vera- Cruz  on  their  way  to  Europe.     The 
effects  of  it  have  been  to  double  the  produce  of  the 
cocoa  plantations,  and  to  multiply  those  of  the  in* 
digo  farms  in  a  fivefold  degree.    The  great  king- 
dom of  Mexico  has  a  demand  for  cocoa  far  beyond 
its  growth,  and  by  this  new  vent  it  has  been  amply 
supplied.     Indigo  is  a  production  better  furnished 
from  Guatimala  than  from  any  other  part  of  the 
western  world,  and  now  having  a  secure  passage  to 
the  best  markets,  it  will  probably  go  on  still  rapidly 
increasing.    The  present  mode  of  conveyance  is  by 
mules  from  St  Miguel  on  the  river  r!himalapa  to  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Saravia  and  del  Passo,  and  it 
has  been  contemplatwl  to  cut  a  canal  this  distance 
of  six  or  seven  leagues,  and  thus  obtain  water  car- 
riage the  whole  way  from  Goatimada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    In  noticing  such  projects,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remark,  that  these  new  modes  of  intercourse, 
though,  in  the  first  Instance,  beneficial  only  to  the 
Spanish  dominions,  would  become  so  ^eedily  to  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Indigo  and  cocoa  have  been  already  noticed  as 
important  productions  of  Gmtifflala.  The  amount 
of  the  indigo  prepared  was  estimated  in  1805  at 
L.  600,000  Sterling,  and  the  cocoa  exported,  after 
fiirnishing  abundawDe  to  the  d0,000faoegas,  or  near* 
ly  16,000  tons.  A  considerable  quantity  of  oochi- 
neal  is  collected ;  but  it  is  generally  inlbrior  to  that 
of  Oaxaca,  thfs  adjoining  province.  Sugar  is  raised 
sufficient  for  the  domestic  consumption,  but  it  will 
not  pay  the  carriage  necessary  to  convey  it  to  mar- 
ket. Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
though  but  little  exported ;  and  the  gins  used  in  se- 
parating the  seed  from  the  wool  have  not  yet  been 
generally  used,  nor  have  they  any  presses,  by  which 
to  reduce  the  balk  of  that  artide,  and  render  .the 
ezpence  of  its  transportation  more  moderate.  Hemp 
and  fiax  are  cultivated  sufficiently  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  the  country ;  but  though  the  soil  and  di- 
mate  are  admirably  calculated  for  those  articles,  the 
difficulty  of  conveyance  is  an  obstaele  to  thehr  in- 


The  most  ioiportant  place  after  the  capitid  is  San- 
soaate,  containing  a  population,  including  the  sur- 
rounding district,  of  near  40,000  souls ;  the  town 
itsdf,  however,  does  not  comprehend  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  tlie  inhabitants,  the  rest  are  on  the  planta- 
tions  near  it,  and  consist  principally  of  Indians  and 
mixed  casts.  St  Salvador,  a  town  of  about  5000  in- 
faahituits,  is  twelve  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ooean, 
by  means  of  which  it  carries  on  some  eoasUog  trade, 
prittcipally  in  sugar*    There  are  some  other  places 
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denominated  towns,  bnt  they  are  rather  the  chiefre-  Gutinuiia. 
sidence  of  the  missionaries  employed  in  converting /'■^*V^ 
and  regulating  the  Indians,  than  well  peopled  places. 
Ecclesiastical  authority  is  the  principal  engine  used 
to  keep  the  untutored  Indians  in  subjection ;  they 
are  generally  submissive  to  the  priests,'  and  readily 
supply  them  with  those  comforts  which  the  country 
yields,  often  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  relatives, 
lilany  of  the  priests  are  natives  of  the  country,  but 
some  are  Europeans ;  all,  however,  are  obliged  to 
learn  the  two  most  prevailing  Indian  languages,  the 
Poconche,  and  the  Cacchiquel ;  for  though  roost  of 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  have  been  taught  some 
portion  of  the  Castilian  tongue,  they  use  it  with  re- 
luctance, and  very  rarely  in  their  own  separate  dis- 
tricts. There  is  great  jealousy  between  those  priests 
who  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  tliose  who  ar- 
rive from  Europe ;  and  though  the  archbishop  and 
the  several  bishops,  in  adjusting  such  difierences  as 
arise,  should  decide  with  the  greatest  equity,  yet 
their  judgments  are  received  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  resistance,  by  tlie  priests  of  the  Indian  race. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  Guatimala  and  its  Hsfcnue, 
numerous  population,  the  advantages  which   Spain  Exports, and. 
derives  from  its  possession  are  very  trifling.  The  whole  ^™P^i^^ 
of  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
tax  on  the  Indians,  amounts  to  scarcely  sufficient  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  government.     It 
has  little  or  no  direct  trade  with  Europe,  and  the 
whole    amount   of  its  imports   does    not   exceed 
L.  450,000  Sterling*     Its  exports  amount  to  about 
14.50,000  more,  and  being  principally  to  Mexico, 
the  region  of  silver,  the  balance  is  paid  in  that  ar- 
ticle. 

During  the  commotions  which  have  agitated  many  Reoent  Hit- 
other  parts  of  tlie  Spanish  dominions,  Guatimala  ^'y- 
has  been  very  Kttle  disturbed;  though  decided 
symptoms  of  insorrection  were  manifested  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1810  and  beginning  of  1811.  The 
inteltigence  that  the  French  armies  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Seville  and  all  Andalusia,  spread  consterna- 
tion throughout  Mexico  and  Guatimda ;  in  the  for- 
mer, an  insurrection,  of  a  most  formidable  nature, 
had  broken  out,  by  which  the  north-west  part  of  the 
viceroyalty,  and  almost  the  whole  coast  of  the  South 
Sea,  wan  in  a  state  of  renstance  to  the  viceroy. 

MoreloB  commanded  this  force,  and  had  defeated 
the  royalists  in  a  pitched  battle,  by  which  the  whole 
of  Oaxaea  was  open  to  him^  from  whence  he  would 
natarally  have  held  an  intercourse  with  Guatimala. 

At  that  period,  symptoms  of  turbulence  were  exhi- 
bited in  St  Salvador  by  the  mulattos  of  that  province. 
The  different  mixed  casts  amounted  to  90,000  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms ;  the  Indians  to  65,000,  The 
white  popidation  was  much  more  esteemed  by  the 
Indians  than  the  mixed  Creoles,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter addressed  them  with  promises  of  abolishing  the 
eapitatton-taxt  and  assurances  that  what  they  had 
paid  since  the  imprisonment  of  Ferdinand  should  be 
veftmded  to  them,  their  adherence  to  the  whites  re- 
mained unshaken.  At  first  the  mulattos  committed 
some  excesses  at  the  instigation  of  leaders  who 
preached  equality  and  liberty  in  the  style  of  the 
mneh  Convention.  The  whites,  however,  rallied, 
io 
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Guaamaia  aad  Don  Josef  Ayztaena,  an  officer  of  considerable 
Guiana.    ^^^^"^^  ^^^  juc^ODt,  havinff  opportunely  arrivedt 

^  ^  _^  J  they  were  enabled,  without  bloodshed,  to  restore 
^  tranquillity.  In  the  prcwince  of  Nicaragua,  synip« 
toms  of  similar  dispositions  were  discovered  at  the 
same  period,  but  the  mnlattoa  were  a  less  proper* 
iioB  ef  the  whole  population,  and,  after  Tarious 
meetings,  the  different  parties  agreed  to  refer  all 
matters  in  dispute  to  the  bishop,  and  requested  him 
to  exercise  the  sole  authority.  As  tranquillity  was 
thus  restored  in  the  two  provinces  which  were  most 
dreaded,  the  Captain-General,  and  ibe  royal  au^ 
dience,  supported  bv  the  Cabildo  of  St  Jago,  were 
enabled  to  raise  a  force  a£  white  men,  to  overawe 
the  mulattos,  and  give  confidence  to  the  Indians. 

Whilst  these  agitations  were  proceeding,  the  forces 
of  Morelos,  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  Guatima- 
•la,  instead  of  advancing  to  Oaxaca,  directed  dieir 
operations  towards  a  difibrent  quarter,  and  thus  gave 
time  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  the  different  go- 
vernors of  its  provinces,  and  secure  tranquillity.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  insui^ents  gained  possession 
of  Oaxaca;  but  Morelos  ascertained  that  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  Guatimala,  and  that,  if  he 
met  with  any  reverse,  it  could  not  be  easily  repair- 
ed at  that  distance  from  his  resources ;  he  therefore 
left  it  to  enjoy  iu  tranquillity  without  molestation. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Spanish 
America  was  ^ery  imperfect  when  the  Encydopnedia 
was  published,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  tojgive  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  most  con^erable 
places  in  Guatimala,  accort|ing  to  the  most  recent 
authorities. 


West  longitude 

North  la. 

tzoDi  Gzecn* 

dtude. 

widu 

Amatique* 

15.2S.0, 

/  89.  0.0 

Chiapa  Real, 

17.  ao, 

95.23.0 

Chiapa  de  los  Indies, 

17.  5.0, 

93.53.0 

VaUadolid, 

14.80.0, 

88.19.0 

€u2xatlan. 

13.40.0, 

89.20.0 

Gracias  A  Dies,      • 

14.S0.0, 

90.  5.0 

Granada, 

11.15.0, 

86.15.0 

St  Jago  de  Guatimalaf 

14.£8.0, 

92.40.0 

Nicoya, 

10.42.0, 

85.53.0 

Omoa, 

15.50.0, 

89.53.0 

Realexo, 

12.45.0, 

87.30.0 

San  Salvador, 

13v^.O, 

89.20X) 

Soconusco, 

15.28.0, 

94.36.0 

Suchitepec,        • 

14.44.0, 

93.86.0 

Truxillo, 

15.51.0, 

86.  8.0 

Vera  Paz, 

15.50.0, 

91.14.0 

tw.  w.) 

GUiANA,  or  GUYANA,  a  large  district  of 
South  America,  in  which  the  British,  Sie  Dutcbi  the 
French,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Spaniards,  have 
considerable  settlements.  It  is  situated  between 
those  vast  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons, 
and  by  means  of  the  Negro  and  ihe  Cassiquiari, 
which  unite  their  streams,  xqudm  an  extensive  island, 
separated  during  the  r^iiny  season  by  broad  belts  of 
water  from  the  rest  of  ihe  continent.  The  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  extend  l>ut  a  short  distance  in- 
land.   Those  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  viz,  Ber- 
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BicB  and  DsMBRARA,  have  been  already  described 
in  this  SmpfiemenU  The  province  of  Surinam  is 
described  m  the  Eticydopadia^  and  to  that  account 
we  have  now  onlv  to  add,  that,  by  the  peace  recent* 
]y  concluded,  it  has  returned  to  the  dommion  of  its 
ancient  masters,  the  Dutch,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
much  higher  cidtivation  than  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  British  arms.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
have  greatly  increased,  the  cultivated  lands  have 
exten&d  farther  towards  the  interior,  the  clearing 
the  forests  has  rendered  the  colony  more  healthy, 
and  the  means  of  defence  against  an  enemy  have 
been  considerably  strengthened. 

The  French  settlement  of  Ca^renne  extends  alonpf  Piench  Seu 
the  coast  from  the  river  Maroni,  which  separates  it  tlemcnt  ot 
from  Surinam,  to  the  river  Oyapock,  which  now  di-  ^V^^ 
vides  it  from  Portuguese  Guiana.  By  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  the  French  boundary  had  been  extended  to 
the  river  Arowari;  but  when  the  government  of 
Portugal  was  established  in  Brazil,  a  small  force  de* 
tached  from  thence  sebedthe  province,  and  thongfa, 
by  the  late  treaties,  it  is  restored  to  France,  the 
boundary  has  been  considerably  contracted  towards 
the  south.  The  frontier  of  Cnyenne  towards  the  sea 
extends  about  130  miles.  The  few  settlements  in 
the  province  are  at  the  mouths  of  the  riven  which 
water  it,  and  produce  its  fertility.  These  rivers, 
like  those  of  the  English  and  Dutch  settlements, 
have  but  short  courses,  their  sources  being  in  that 
range  of  mountains  which  runs  parallel  to  ue  coast, 
about  150  miles  from  it,  which  is  denominated  the 
country  of  the  Carib  Indians,  and  which  has  not 
been  penetrated  by  any  European.  The  two  rivers 
which  now  bound  Cayenne  have  Uieir  sources  in  the 
Cordilleras  farther  removed  from  the  coast  than  the 
country  of  the  Caribs;  they  have,  therefore,  much 
longer  courses,  and  discharge  into  the  ocean  much 
more  copious  waters  than  are  contributed  by  those 
rivers  which  run  through  the  French  settlements. 
The  most  northern  river  of  Cayenne  is  the  Makouri, 
six  leagues  south  of  it  is  the  Malmanouri,  and  iaiw 
ther  south,  at  nearlv  the  same  distance,  is  the  Syna- 
mari,  at  Uie  mouth  of  which  was  established  the 
hospital  for  the  colony,  bemg  deemed  the  least  un- 
healthy part  of  the  provmce.  The  other  rivers  are 
the  Mana,  the  Oyac,  and  the  Approuague. 

The  island  of  Cayenne,  on  which  the  capital  is 
builti  extends  about  eleven  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  sixteen  from  north  to  south';  it  is  separated  from 
the  main  by  a  small  river,  which  is  fbrtUd>le  at  low* 
water,  but  at  high-tide  is  navigable  by  boats.  The 
city  is  built  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  forti6ed  strongly,  and  a  hill  within  the  inclosure 
commands  the  whole  town  and  the  anchorage  of  the 
shipping;  itjs  in  north' latitude  4^  56',  aad  west 
longitude  59,^  IS'  from  London.  Both  divisions  of 
the  town  are  ill  built  and  badly  paved ;  the  streets 
in  the  new  part  are  wider,  and  the  houses  hu-ger  than 
in  the  -old  4ine,  but  neither  are  equal  to  the  genendi« 
ty  of  -even  tropical  towns  in  beauty  and  cmnliness. 
With  the  exception  4»f  the  officers  of  government, 
very  few  ^f  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  unmixed  white 
race,  but  are  either  muhittos,  quaderoons,  samboa, 
or  negro  slaves.    Debauchery,  indolence,  and  knav« 
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«ij.  are  the  ckemcterieticB  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  thia  city. 
Histoiy  of  This  cokmy  was  firtt  settled  in  the  year  1550  by 
Uyenae.  ^^  celebrated  Admital  de  CoUgnyi  who,  during  the 
civil  wars  of  France,  washed  to  make  it  an  asylum, 
where  the  Protestants,  if  unsuccessful,  might  retire 
to  follow,  in  security,  their  wonhip  and  opinions. 
The  course  of  events  in  Europe,  after  the  return 
of  Coligny,  was  such  as  to  prevent  the  colony  from 
bebg  long  an  object  of  attention,  and  the  few  set* 
tiers  were  neglected  by  the  government  of  France 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  Neither  the  settlers  nor 
the  negro  slaves  increased  muoh,  and  the  few  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Europeans  were  so  incor- 
porated, by  successive  intermixtures,  with  the  co« 
loured  inhabitants^  that  the  diffiBrence  of  their  race 
was  with  d^culty  to  be  discovered  by  their  com* 
plexioas.  The  colony  of  Canada  engrossed  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  r^;ard  of  the  French  court,  that  the 
estabiiihment  at  Cayenne  was  only  kept  from  sink- 
ing by  the  accession  of  a  few  isebHed  settlers,  who 
occasionally  fixed  themselves  in  it,  as  a  desperate  and 
last  resource.  When^  by  the  loss  of  Canada,  the 
other  colonial  settlements  became  of  more  value,  an 
effort  was  made,  upon  a  grand  scale,  to  increase  the 
population,  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  Guiamu 

Under  the  administration  of  Choiseul  a  fleet  was 
equipped,  which  conveyed  to  Cayenne  15,000  per- 
sons. Few  of  them  possessed  propertv,  few  of  them 
were  handicraftsmen  or  labourers,  and  of  those,  few 
were  disposed  to  work,  supposing  the  climate  would 
have  allowed  Europeans  to  labour. 

The  settlers  were  soon  visited  with  the  dreadftil 
fevers  of  the  tropics ;  and  those  who  had  the  means  of 
retiffning  to  Europe  abandoned  the  country  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  In  the  year  1763,  the  num- 
bers that  landed  were  13,060^  of  these  2000  quitted 
it,  either  for  France,  Canada,  or  the  West  India 
islands;  about  100  enlisted  in  the  colonial  battalion, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1765,  there  were  only 
in  the  colony  480  persons  left  of  the  expedition ;  so 
that  more  than  10,000  must  have  perished  in  the  first 
two  years.  The  expence  of  this  equipment  b  esti- 
mated to  have  amounted  to  tbirty-tnree  miilions  of 
livres,  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  the  vast  num- 
ber of  human  beings,  was  sacrificed  to  a  plan  in 
which  the  splendid  rather  than  the  useful  was  con- 
sidered, though  it  was  sketched  by  the  celebrated 
Turffot,  and  some  other  of  the  eminent  econorabts 
of  ^ance.  From  the  period  of  this  disastrous  at- 
tempt the  colony  eontinued  to  languish  till  the  Ame- 
rican war  broke  out,  when  the  predatory  cruisers, 
both  French  and  Americans,  carried  in  several  valu- 
able prizes ;  many  negro'  slaves  were  by  these  cap- 
tures conveyed  to  the  settlmnent,  and  this  enabled 
the  pbinters  to  extend  their  cultivation,  uo  that,  at 
the  peace  of  1783,  the  colony  was  in  a  more  thriving 
condition  than  it  had  been  at  any  ibrmer  period,  and 
itjcontinoed  to  increase  in  prosperity..  The  Revolu- 
tion of  France  extended  ita  calamities  to  this  colony 
in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progress.  As  the  rumour 
of  the  intendfld.emancipatioaofall  the  negroes-reach- 
ed  Cayenne,  before  the  absurd  decree  was  passed  in 
the  Convention,,  the  richer  proprietors,  frightened  by 
the  menaces  of  the  slaves,  fled  from,  the  colony  ^  and 


the  popular  assembly,  consisting  principally  of  men  <}u»na. 
of  colour,  proclaimed  them  emigrants,  and  decreed  ^^'^^ 
the  forfeiture  of  their  estates.  When  die  decree  was 
received  and  promulgated  at  Cayenne,  the  bkicks 
supposed  that  their  labour  was  at  an  end,  and  that, 
on  the  principles  of  equality,  the  whites,  in  their 
turn,  should  now  be  compdled  to  work  for  the  ma- 
jority. The  whites  from  the  various  plantations  fled 
for  security  to  the  capital,  where  the  troops  were  so 
factious  that  they  could  scarcely  obtain  protection. 
The  miserable  slaves  in  the  plantations  soon  found 
this  boon  of  freedom  to  be  the  severest  punishment 
that  could  be  inflicted.  Cultivation  became  neglected, 
provisions,  in  consequence,  were  scarce,  and  a  short 
period  produced  a  want  of  even  the  commonest  ali. 
ments.  Regulations  for  fixing  the  prices  of  labour  - 
were  in  vain  establiriied,  for  those  who  could  pay 
their  labourers  had  fled  from  the  country.  Though 
modifications  of  this  absurd  decree  were  afterwards 
made,  they  could  not  produce  the  former  abundance 
of  provisions,  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
war,  scarcity  continued  to  be  experienced.  During 
the  agitations  in  France,  several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  unsuccessful  factions  were  banished  to  this  co- 
lony, by  the  decrees  of  their  triumphant  opponents. 
They  were  not  an  order  of  men  wtio  were  likely  to 
benefit  the  settlement,  and  many  of  them  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  many  from  chagrin,  and 
the  few  survivors  who  returned  to  Europe  had  ex» 
perienced  the  most  severe  and  mortifying  hardships* 
As  the  military  force  had  been  neglected,,  the  small 
body  stationed  at  Cayenne  very  re»iily  submitted  to 
tihe  Portuguese  armament.  When  it  was  restored 
lo  the  King  of  France,  the  number  of  white  inhabit* 
ants  did  not  exceed  ISOO^  whilst  the  black  and 
mixed  races,  including  those  of  Indian  origin, 
amounted  together  to  between  10,000  and  ll,000i. 
Many  negroes  have  been  since  introduced,  both 
from  Africa  and  the  other  French  settlements,  and 
though  na  accurate  returns  have  been  made,  the 
whole  population  has  been  recently  calculated  at 
14,000.  As  the  government  of  France  has  abolish- 
ed the  slave  trade  by  a  formal  law,  if  that  abomin*. 
able  traffic  should  be  continued,  it  must  be  80< 
cramped,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  Cayenne  re- 
ceiving any  great  addition  to  its  populatum  from  the 
continent  of  Africa ;  and  as  the  number  of  male  slaves. 
is  greater  than  that  of  females^  natural  increase  can-> 
not  take  place  till  the  sexes  approach-  to  an  equa-^ 
lityin  numbers. 

The  climate  and  seasons  in  Cayenne  are  so  near,  climate, 
ly  similar  to  those  in  Demerara,  as  to  noake  any 
notice  of  them  unnecessary ;  but  as  the  country  is 
much  less  cleared  of  underwood,  and  as  very  little 
draining  has  been  practised,  it  is  fkr  more  un- 
healthy than  any  of  the  British  or  Dutch  settle* 
ments  on  the  same  coast.  That  the  climate  is  to- 
tally unfit  for  European  labourers  was*  demonstrat- 
ed in  1794.  •  When  the  decree  for  giving  freedom 
to  the  negroes  was  promulgated,  the  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  of  Aisace,  then  stationed  in  the  province, 
were  inducedj  1^  high  wages,  to  work  in  the  planta- 
tions ;  at  tlie  end  of  a  month,  one  half  the  regiment 
had- died,  and  the  remainder  were  so  ilLas  to  be.in«- 
capable  of  any  dutjr^ 
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Guiaiu.  From  die  scanty  population  of  Cajenne,  it  is  eri- 
^««^^.^^^  dent  that  its  productions  must  be  of  inconsiderable 
Productions  magnitude;  but  tbe  experiments  that  have  been 
of  Cayenne  ^^g^  sufficiently  show  that  its  capabilities  are  equal 
to  those  of  tlie  best  soils  in  the  tropical  climate. 
The  sugar-cane  was,  from  the  firsts  cultivated  with 
success,  but  the  production  of  that  plant  was  vastly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  canes  of  Ota- 
heite,  which  the  celebrated  Bougainville  brought 
from  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and  its  sugar  is  equal 
to  that  of  Surinam  or  Demerara.  A  spirit  called 
by  the  French  Taffia»  an  inferior  kind  of  rum,  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  canes.  The  coSee  of  Cayenne  is  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  Surinam,  none  of  the  plantations  of 
it  are  extensive,  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  trees 
degenerate  when  planted  in  the  lower  grounds.  The 
cocoa  plant  is  a  native  of  Cayenne,  and  grows  spon* 
taneously  on  the  borders  of  the  Oyapoe.  Wild  in- 
digo grows  in  great  quantities,  and  the  dye  that  has 
been  obtained  from  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  what  is 
extracted  from  the  cultivated  plant  of  the  same  spe« 
cies.  Tliis  induced  the  French  government  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  that  commodity  in  the  soil 
which  nature  indicated  to  be  well  adapted  for  it. 
The  first  results  were  in  almost  every  instance  flat- 
tering, but  the  plant  soon  degenerated,  and  most  of 
the  indigo  plantations,  like  those  of  St  Domingo, 
were  converted  into  sugar  estates,  but  not  till  the 
proprietors  had  suffered  very  heavy  losses.  Cotton 
grows  wery  luxuriantly,  though  not  a  native  plant, 
or,  if  it  be,  the  species  varies  from  that  now  cultivat- 
ed, which  was  brought  from  Guadaloupe,  when  the 
ruinous  project  of  colonization  was  attempted  in 
176s.  This  plant  yields  two  crops  in  the  year;  the 
second  called  by  the  planters  la  petite  recolte^  in  the 
month  of  March  is  frequently  destroyed  by  a  species 
of  caterpillars  which  cover  the  trees  after  a  shower  of 
rain.  All  the  fruits  peculiar  to  warm  climates  are 
most  abundant  in  Cayenne,  and  attempts  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  introduce  the  clove,  and  the 
cinnamon  trees,  with  the  other  plants  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  seeds  of  the  clove  were  distributed 
profusely  by  the  government,  which  also  encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  the  bread-fruit,  the  mango,  and 
the  sago. 
Chief  An  The  exportable  article  of  greatest  amount,  which 
ticlet  of  Cayenne  has  lately  furnished  to  Europe,  is  the  Ro- 
ommcice.  ^^^^  ^^  Roucou,  better  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Annotta,  and  which  is  extensively  used  as  a 
dye,  principally,  however,  for  silks.  Tbe  tree  which 
yields  this  substance  (Bixa  OreUana)  grows  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  is  very  bushy,  and 
bears  a  flower  of  a  pale  pink,  reseilibling  in  shape 
and  colour  the  dog-ruse.  The  fruit  contains  a  pulpy 
substance  (intermixed  with  the  seeds),  of  a  very  glu- 
tinous nature,  which,  by  frequent  washings  and  fil- 
terings, is  separated  from  them.  It  is  then  suffered 
to  ferment  during  eight  or  nine  days,  when  It  is 
placed  in  a  vessel,  capable  of  bearing  heat,  over  a 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  forms  bubbles  on  the  surface, 


the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  it  is  suffered  to  cooL  Th/t 
more  gradually  it  cools,  the  better  the  substance  it.  ^ 
That  which  is  dried  in  the  shade  is  much  more  ts- 
luable  than  that  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When 
it  is  macerated  in  small  quantities,  it  is  black  and  of 
little  value ;  and  is  only  of  the  best  quality,  when 
tbe  whole  that  is  made  at  one  time  is  a  very  great 
mass.  lu  purity  is  ascertained  by  the  whole  dis- 
solving in  water,  without  leaving  behind  it  any  ex- 
traneous substances.  When  in  the  state  of  a  soft 
paste,  it  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  small  cakes,  and 
inclosed  in  tbe  leaves  of  the  Canna  Indica  angusii* 
folia,  and  thus  packed  for  its  market.  The  whole 
process  of  preparing  this  drug  is  most  prejudicial  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  labourers.  The  smell 
is  offensive  beyond  the  powers  of  description ;  and 
during  the  preparation,  the  workmen  are  afflicted 
with  a  constant  naosea,  and  most  violent  headache. 
Its  offensive  smell,  however,  gradually  subsides,  and 
by  the  time  it  reaches  Europe,  is  changed  into  an 
agreeable  flavour,  resembling  that  of  the  violet  On 
tSe  Continent  of  Europe  this  commodity  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  dyeing  of  various  kinds  of  cloth- 
ing ;  but  in  England  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied 
as  the  colouring  matter  of  cheese,  to  which  purpose 
it  is  well  adapted,  being  nearly  tasteless,  and  perfect^ 
ly  harmless.  The  pepper  to  which  this  settlement 
has  given  a  name,  though  produced  every  where  in 
the  tropics,  was  first  sent  to  Europe  from  hence.  It 
is  the  pod  of  a  species  of  Capsicum,  gathered  when 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  it  is  then,  with  a  little 
flour  and  some  sak,  made  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and 
baked  to  a  biscuit.  When  perfectly  dry  and  cold, 
the  pej^ev  is  made  by  rasping  them  upon  a  grater. 
Some  cassia  and  a  small  quantity  of  vanilla  have 
been  produced  here  for  exportation.  As  no  wheat 
is  grown,  the  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  flour 
rests  on  the  United  States  of  North  America;  but 
nraiae,  cassava,  and  rice,  are  cultivated  to  a  suifieient 
extent,  to  supply  food  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  co- 
loured inhabitants.  The  French  seem  to  have  ex- 
ceeded other  nations  in  the  success  of  their  eflbrts 
to  conciliate  the  aborigines,  and  a  much  larger  pro* 
portion  of  the  native  Indians  have  been  reclaimed, 
and  induced  to  labour  on  their  plantations,  than  in 
either  the  Dutch  or  English  settlements  on  the-coast 
of  Guiana.  Though  the  soil  of  Guiana  may  be  as 
prolific  as  that  of  Denrerara  or  Surinam,  yet  its  fu<* 
tur«  products  can  scarcely  be  so  great  as  those  co- 
lonies. The  coast  is  low,  and  dangerous  to  approach, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  shoals  and  sand- 
banks which  border  it ;  and  the  only  good  j!iavigable 
river  on  the  whole  line  is  that  on  which  the  capital 
is  built.  In  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  in  the  general 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  uniform  high  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  Cayenne  is  assimilated  to  the  rest 
of  Guiana.  * 

The  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Portugal  in  Portugtieie 
Guiana  were  much  extended  to  the  north  )rf  the  "®"*™***- 
first  peace  of  Paris,  and  those  boundaries,  havmg 


*  See  Voltage  a  Cat^enne,  par  Louis- Ange  Pitou ;  Histoire  de$  Planies  de  la  Gwyone  Prttn^oite ;  and 
Statittique  Generate  et  Particuliire  de  la  France  et  de  tes  Cohnieu 
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been  eonfirmea  by  the  second  treaty,  may  now  be 
'considered  as  finally  settled.  The  northern  limit 
IS  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oyapoc,  the  navigation 
of  which  is  free,  both  to  the  French  and  P<Nrtu- 
l^uese.  A  liae  from  the  second  degree  of  north 
latHode  till  it  meets  the  river  Arowari  is  then  the 
rbottttdary.  A  line  from  the  first  degree  of  north 
latitude  then  separates  Portuguese  from  Spanish 
Guiana,  and  proceeds  due  west  till  it  reaches  the 
flussioD  of  St  Carlos,  en  the  northern  branch  of 
the  river  Negro.  The  Negro  continnes  the  bound- 
ary till  it  takes  an  eastern  direction,  when  a  line 
IS  drawn  due  south  till  it  strikes  the  river  Ma- 
ranon  or  Amazons,  both  sides  of  which  to  its  mouth 
are  thus  included  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal. 
Portuguese  Guiana  extends  about  960  miles  from 
east  to  west ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about  250  miles, 
but  is  not  clearly  ascertained  from  the  want  of  ac- 
curate surveys  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  Negro 
•and  Maranon. 

The  whole  of  this  esteasive  country  is  very  thinly 
peopled*  The  Portuguese  have  built  three  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon,  Macapa,  Paru,  and 
Panxis,  but  there  are  very  few  of  the  European  race 
-settled  around  them,  nor  have  the  cities,  as  they 
have  been  denominated^  risen  to  splendour  or  opu- 
lence. The  soil  and  climate  are  well  calculated  for 
the  growth  of  cotton,  and  the  few  plantations  that 
have  been  established  have  been  principally  destined 
to  that  purpose.  Some  sugar  has  been  cultivated, 
but  not  to  an  extent  that  has  yet  admitted  of  any 
moderate  exportation.  In  hs  present  state,  with  few 
white  inhabitants^  negros  recently  brought  from 
Africa,  and  native  Indians,  whom  it  is  attempted  to 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  labourers,  the  principal 
exertions  are  directed  to  the  production  of  provi- 
sions, which  consist  principally  of  manioc,  rice,  and 
maise.  The  inhabitants  of  all  descriptions,  includ- 
ing tlie  hidf  reclaimed  Indians,  who  hove  been  col* 
lected  around  the  religious  missions,  wte  not  estinMtt^ 
ed  at  more  than  116,000,  but  the  number  is  doubtful 
as  all  accounts  are  veir  contradictory.  The  soil, 
dtmate,  and  natural  productions,  difier  so  little  from 
those  of  Berbice,  Deoeraia,  and  Cayenne,  as  not  to 
demand  a  special  notice. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  country  is  the 
Maranon,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  whoch  dis- 
diarges  itself,  wi&in  its  limits,  into  the  ocean.  It 
rises  in  the  lake  of  Lauricocha  in  Pern  in  the  11*^ 
of  south  latitude,  and  crossing  the  whole  of  South 
America,  empties  itself  into  the  South  Atlantic,  by 
both  sides  of  the  Island  of  St  John.  During  iu 
course  it  receives  the  waters  of  sixty  rivers,  many  of 
whidi  supply  as  much  water  as  the  Danube  or  the 
Wolga  dncharge  into  the  sea.  The  largest  of  these 
on  the  right  bank  are  the  Ucayle,  Yvari,  Yutai, 
Yurba,  Purus,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  and  Zingu,  and  on 
the  left  bank  the  Napo,  lea,  Yupura,  and  Negro. 
It  becomes  navigable  for  barges  at  the-junction  of 
the  Madeira,  where  it  is  nearly  ^re  miles  m  breadth; 
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but  the  passage  from  thence  is  so  intercepted  with 
islands,  and  has  such  rapids  as  render  its  navigation  ^'^^~^" 
dangerous  till  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos,  which  can 
be  reached  by  ships.  The  deficiency  of  productions 
on  its  banks  has,  however,  prevented  it  from  being 
na'vigated  by  any  vessels  from  the  ocean  above 
Paru.  Macapa  is  in  8'  north  latitude,  and  51^8' 
west  longitude.  Paru  in  1®  25'  south  latitude,  and 
5S°  15' west  longitude.* 

This  extensive,  but  thinly  peopled  province,  com-  Spanish 
preheudine  a  circuit  of  more  than  3000  miles,  was  ^^^''^ 
but  little  known  to  the  European  world,  till  the 
late  journey  through  it  by  Baron  Humboldt,  and 
had  scarcely  excited  any  interest  since  the  ex* 
peditions  undertaken  to  discover  its  mines  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  It  has,  of  late,  drawn  general 
attention  from  being  the  country  where,  after  his 
expulsion  from  New  Granada  and  Caraccas,  Boli' 
var,  the  chief  of  the  insurgents,  concentrated  his 
forces,  and  rested  to  collect,  from  the  disbanded  war- 
riors of  Europe,  an  army  sufficiently  powerful  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  the  countries  from  which  he 
had  retreated. 

It  is  separated  on  the  north  by  the  extensive  plains 
of  St  Juan  and  Quixos  from  the  Spanish  province 
of  Caraccas,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ori- 
noco and  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada.  On  the 
south  it  touches  the  British  dominions  in  Guiana, 
mid  on  the  east  the  sea  is  its  boundary.  Before  late 
events  had  made  it  the  theatre  of  military  operations, 
it  only  contained  84,000  mhabitants.  Of  these, 
8000  were  Spaniards,  or  rather  descended  originally 
from  them,  but  mixed  with  the  Indian  and  Negro 
tribes,  so  as  to  have  acquired  almost  wholly  their 
complexions.  The  remaining  26^000  are  the  various 
Indian  nations,  some  collected  into  communities  un- 
der the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  others  still  in  the 
nomadic  state.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  vast 
river  Orinoco,  and  its  various  tributary  streams,  es- 
pecially the  copious  rivers  Apure,  Arauca,  Campa- 
naro,  Sinaruco,  and  Meta.  The  plains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  these  streams  are  overflowed  during  the  rainy 
season,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  habitable  by  human  be- 
ings ;  but  as  soon  as  the  waters  have  subsided,  a 
most  abundant  herbage  springs  up,  and  millions  of 
wild  cows,  of  the  race  originally  introduced  from 
Europe,  cover  the  flat  country,  and  find  abundant 
pasture.  Bj  moving  to  higher  gr<fund  during  the 
inundations,  the^  find  subsvitence,  and  have  thus 
multiplied  to  their  present  extent.  This  abundance 
of  animal  food  seems  to  have  perpetuated  the  origi- 
nal indolence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  seldom  culti- 
vate much  land  for  sustenance.  Around  the  missions 
the  monks  have  induced  the  converted  Indians  to  la- 
bour in  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  in  which  are  pro- 
duced all  the  vegetable  luxuries  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates ;  and  some  of  the  tribes  buried  in  the  depth  of 
the  forests,  where  the  foot  of  a  European  has  scarce- 
ly ever  penetrated,  and  to  whom  such  abundance  of 
cattle  have  not  extended,  cultivate  casava  and  plan- 


*  See  Condaminey.  Foys^e  ^  PEquateur ;  and  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  Vol.  IV. 
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takm  for  their  tolMiitenee  at  thote  seaaons  when  the 
chace  aibrdi  Ihem  toaaflkient  food* 
Upper  tad       The  Spaniarda  hare  made  a  nominal  division  of 
IiOv«r  Got.  thia  country  into  two  province*^  denominated  Upper 
^'^  and  Lower  Guiana.    The  upper  province  contains 

neither  ciiiet  nor  towns,  but  a  numher  of  forts,  or 
missionary  establishments,  to  which  the  natives  have 
been  attracted  or  driven,  and  where  they  were  form* 
ed  into  communities  under  the  government  of  the 
monks.  This  province  terminates  to  the  southward, 
at  the  mission  of  St  Carlos,  on  the  river  Negro,  in  1^ 
58'  of  north  latitude.  The  Lake  of  Parima,  the 
supposed  scite  of  the  fabulous  El  Dorado^  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  this  station,  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians 
called  Guayecas,  who,  though  of  a  low  stature,  have 
always  evinced  so  much  ferocity  as  to  prevent  any 
attempts  to  survey  the  bke  from  being  successful. 
These  Indians  have  hitherto  resisted  all  the  seduc-* 
tions  and  the  threats  of  the  monks,  and  still  defend 
the  entrance  to  their  territory,  so  that  Baron  Hum* 
boldt,  who  wished  to  have  penetrated  to  the  lake, 
was  compelled  by  them  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
The  number  of  this  nation  is  unknown. 

Almost  all  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Guiana  live 
in  a. state  of  nudity;  and  those  around  the  missions 
are  generally^  like  their  wilder  brethren,  without 
clothes.  The  vanity  indulged  in  adorning  theif  bo- 
dies, by  painting  them,  is,  however,  fully  equal  to 
that  practised  in  more  civilized  society.  This  rage 
for  finery  is  carried  so  far,  that  Humboldt  says  it  re- 
quires the  labour  of  a  fortnight  for  an  Indian  to  get 
as  much  of  the  red  paint,  calTed  by  them  chica,  as  is 
sufficient  to  paint  himself  over ;  and  the  fint  shower 
of  rain  to  which  he  is  exposed  renders  it  necessary 
to  repeat  the  costly  operation. 

The  natives  of  the  upper  province  are  a  stronger 
and  more  laborious  race  than  those  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Orinoco.  Those  who  are  in  the  missions, 
if  they  had  liberty  to  do  so,  would  desert  them  to 
live  among  the  Spaniards  in  the  lower  province, 
where,  by  their  industry,  they  enjoy  more  comforts 
than  in  their  own  districts.  Humboldt  found  them 
both  faithful  and  tractable,  though  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  treat  them  with  that  severity  which 
the  Spaniards  recommended  and  practised.  Whilst 
the  missions  of  thb  country  were  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Jesuits,  force  was  used,  and  arms  employed, 
to  seise  the  In^ians>  and  compel  them  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion ;  and  though  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid most  rigidly  forbade  the  practice,  it  was  con- 
tinued after  their  dissolution,  by  tlie  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  who  succeeded  them ;  nor  has  the  sys- 
tem been  wholly  abandoned  till  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  Of  the  effects  of  the  labours  of  these  mission- 
aries, wc  may  form  some  idea  from  the  account  of 
Humboldt,  who  saw  some  of  the  Indians,,whilst  mass 
was  performing,  *'  Without  having  any  notion  of  the 
practices  of  the  Christian  reb'gion,  they  behaved  with 
the  utmost  decency  at  church.  They  love  to  exhi- 
bit themselves,  and  will  submit  temporarily  to  any 
restraint  or  subjection,  provided  they  are  sure  of 
drawing  attention.  At  the  moment  of  the  consecra- 
tion, they  BMtde  signs  to  one  another,,  to  indicate, 
beforehand,  that  the  priest  waa  going  to  carry  the 
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chalioe  to  his  lipa.    With  the  execpdoo  of  Aia  ges-    Gmact. 
tore,  th^  remained  nuKiooleas,  and  in  a  atiBte  of  «^^^^b/ 
complete  apathy." 

The  natural  history  of  this  ooontry  pmacla  aaaByKMnai 
curious  specimens  of  the  animal  kmgdom.  TbehMo  ?|**y?r 
tifiil  lurds  called  gallUos  (rodk  manakina)  are  aban-™*  ^'V^- 
dant,  the  males  of  which  are  of  a  beantiliil  safion 
colour,  the  females  of  an  olive  brown,  with  yeBov 
on  the  under  wing  coverts,  and  on  the  tipa  of  the 
wings.  The  monkeys  are  of  numeroos  trfliea,  mesa 
of  which  our  European  zoologistB  are  aoqoainted 
with,  though  some  had  been  either  ill*deacnbed  or 
unknown,  till  Humboldt's  expedition;  of  these  the  Ties 
of  the  Orinoco  (Simia  tdurea)  is  die  moat  covioaa. 
Its  face  is  white ;  and  a  small  bluish  spot  coven  the 
mouth  and  the  tip  of  the  nose.  No  other  of  the 
monkey  tribe  has  so  much  the  physiognomy  of  a 
child.  It  has  the  same  expression  of  nmocence, 
the  same  playful  smile,  and  the  aame  lapidity  m  the 
transition  from  joy  to  sorrow.  Its  large  eyea  are  iiw 
stantly  filled  with  tears,  when  it  is  seised  with  fear. 
The  sagacity  of  this  little  animal  is  great.  It  ia  verj 
fond  of  spiders  and  other  insects,  and  upon  i 
drawings  of  them,  though  not  coloured,  it  st 
out  its  hand  in  hopes  of  catching  them,  bat  i 
ed  in  the  greatest  indifference  when  shown  skeletooa 
or  heads  of  mammiferous  animals.  Itsuffisrsso  aever&- 
ly  from  cold,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imposaiblei  to 
convey  it  to  our  climate  alive. 

Another  species,  called  the  viudiia  (widow  in 
mourning^,  has  hair  soft,  glossy,  and  black.  Ita  fiioe 
ia  covert  with  a  mask  of  a  square  fonn,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  tinged  with  blue,  which  containa  the  eyest, 
nose,  and  mouth.  The  neck  of  the  widow  preaents, 
in  front,  a  white  band,  an  inch  broad,  and  forming  a 
semicircle.  The  feet,  or  rather  the  hind  hands,  are 
black,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  the  fore  handa 
are  white  without,  and  of  a  glossy  black  within.  It 
has  a  wild  yet  timid  air,  and  often  refuses  aliment 
when  in  company,  though  tormented  by  a  ravenona 
hunger,  but  when  alone,  and  left  to  itself,  becomes 
furious  at  the  aspect  of  a  bird,  runs  and  climbs  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  darts  upon  itsprey  like  a  cat, 
and  kills  whatever  it  can  seise,  l^e  sight  of  the 
smallest  Titi  puts  him  instantly  to  flight 

The  most  curious  and  novel  qiecies  of  electrical 
fish,  the  gvmnoiif  are  found  in  stagnant  pools  in  the 
plains,  mi  possess  a  degree  of  electrical  or  galvanic 
force'  far  greater  than  has  been  recorded  of  any 
other  kind  of  torpedo.  The  mode  of  catchmg  these 
eels,  and  the  experiments  made  on  them  by  Hnnir 
boldt,  are  among  the  most  singular  narrations  of 
that  most  observing  and  int^igent  traveller..  Aftei 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  some  of.  these  fish,. for 
the  purpose  of  experiments,  with  nets  and  with  lines^. 
recourse  was  had  to  the  following  plan.  About 
thirty  horses  were  turned  into  a. pond,. the  noise  oc^ 
oaaioned  by  whose*  hooft  asade  the  animak  issue 
from,  the  mud,  and,  by  their,  electric  strokes,  de- 
fend themselves  from  them.  The  hones  became. 
terrified  by  the  shocks  that  were  communicated, 
but  were  prevented  from  escaping  from  the  pond 
bjr  the  loud  shouu  and  long  staflb  of  numerous  In- 
diana who  aurrounded  it..  The  eels,  though  alarmi- 
ed  by  the  noiseS;^  defended  themselves  by  the  re» 
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pMted  diichaii^  of  the  eleetrical  battery,  and  for 
' « long  time  aeraied  to  be  victorious*.  Several  horses 
sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes, 
widch  they  received  on  all  sides,  in  organs  the  most 
essential  to  life;  and,  stunned  by  their  force  and 
frequency,  disappeared  under  the  water.  Others, 
panting,  with  manes  erect,  and  haggard  eyes,  at- 
temptdl  to  escape.  Most  of  them  were  driven  back  ; 
but  the  few  that  were  able  to  regain  the  shore  stum« 
bled  at  every  step,  and  stretched  themselves  on  the 
sand;  evidently  exhausted  by  the  electric  shocks. 
The  stroke  of  the  eel  was  given  by  pressing  itself 
against  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  making  a  dis« 
<£arge  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  electric  organ, 
attacking  at  once  the  heart,  the  intestines,  and  the 
plexus  caeUcui  of  the  abdominal  nerves.  In  a  few 
minutes,  two  horses  wore  drowned,  probably  from 
the  impossibility  of  rising  when  they  had  fallen, 
amidst  the  prolonged  struggle  betwixt  the  eels  and 
them.  The  gymnoti  require  long  rest  and  abundant 
nourishment  to  repair  what  they  have  lost  of  galva- 
nic force.  They  became  ultimately  exhausted,  and 
approached  the  borders  of  the  pool,  where  some  of 
them  were  taken  by  means  of  a  line  by  the  Indians. 
Their  force  was  so  much  impaired,  that  the  Indians 
who  drew  them  out  felt  but  a  very  slight  shock,  if 
the  line  was  dry. 

On  examination,  these  fish  were  found  to  be  from 
five  to  five  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  weighed 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  Two  rows  of  spots  are 
placed  along  the  back,  firom  the  head  to  the  tai], 
each  of  whidi  contains  an  excretory  aperture.  From 
these  the  skin  of  the  animal  u  constantly  covered  with 
a  mucous  matter,  whieh  b  a  much  more  powerful  con« 
ductor  of  electricity  than  pure  water. 

The  gymnoti  are  neither  charged  conductors,  nor 
batteries,  nor  electromotive  apparatuses,  but  the 
electric  shock  given  by  the  fish  depends  on  its  v/ill ; 
for  when  one  person  held  the  head,  and  another  the 
tail,  one  only  of  them  recdved  the  stroke.  It  clear* 
ly  appeared  that  the  discharge  is  made  at  one  point 
only,  which  is  that  most  strongly  irritated.  The 
gymnotus  seemed  to  direct  its  strokes  sometimes 
nrom  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  atad  sometimes 
from  one  point  only.  The  action  of  this  fish  on  the 
organs  of  man  is  transmitted  and  intercepted  by  the 
same  bodies  that  transmit  and  intercept  the  electri* 
cal  current  of  a  c<mductor.  Their  abundance  in  the 
pools  of  the  plains  sufBciently  accounts  for  no  other 
kind  offish  being  found  in  them.  They  kill  many  more 
than  they  devour ;  and  the  Indians  relate,  that,  when 
young  alligators  and  ^mnoti  are  taken  in  the  same 
net,  the  latter  never  display  the  slig^est  trace  of  a 
wound,  because  they  disable  the  young  idligators 
before  they  are  attacked  by  them.  All  the  other 
animals  dread  their  society ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  change  the  direction  of  a  road,  because  Uiese 
eels  were  so  numerous  in  one  river,  that  they  every 
year  killed  a  great  number  of  mules  of  burden  as 
they^  forded  it.  The  muscular  part  of  thw  flesh 
furnishes  a  good  aliment  to  the  Indians,  bul  the 
electric  organs  are  slimy,  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  are  carefully  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  perform* 


ed  by  the  natives  is  the  taking  the  eggs  of  the  tur- 
tle, and  rendering  them  into  oil,  which  becomes  * 
an  article  of  extensive  traffic,  and  is  applied  to 
the  several  purposes  for  which  olive  oil  is  used  in 
other  countries.  The  number  of  these  animals  that 
annually  come  to  the  sandy  plains  or  islands  of  the 
Orinoco  are  estimated  at  more  than  a  million,  and 
they  each  lay  generally  from  80  to  140  eggs.  The 
ground  on  which  the  nests  are  made  is  divided 
into  portions  among  the  natives,  who  each  explores 
and  takes  up  what  is  found  on  the  land  which  for 
the  season  is  his  own  property.  The  nests  of  eggs 
are  deposited  about  three  feet  below ''the  surface. 
The  sand  is  removed,  and  the  eggs  are  collected  in 
small  baskets.  They  are  thrown  into  wooden  troughs, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  being  frequently  stirred  with 
shovels,  till  the  yolk,  the  oily  part  which  swims  on 
the  surface,  has  time  to  separate.  As  fast  as  this 
oil  is  collected  from  the  top,  it  is  boiled  over  a  very 
quick  fire.  It  then  becomes  limpid,  tasteless,  and 
nearly  colourless,  and  is  used  both  in  lamps  and  for 
dressing  food.  Ttie  produce  of  this  harveH  of  eggs, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  country,  is  usually  about  5000 
jars  of  five  gallons,  and  each  jar  is  calculated  to 
contain  the  yolks  of  5000  eggs.  These  turtles  do 
not  appear  to  diminish,  though,  when  young,  they 
are  the-  prey  of  herons,  vultures,  and  cro^idiles ; 
and,  <i(ken  full  grown,  are  caught  by  the  jaugaurs  or 
tigcH^  who  with  singular  dexterity  contrive  t«  ex- 
tract the  flesh  for  their  food,  though  thev  are  un- 
able to  separate  the  upper  from  the  under  shell. 
The  wild  Indians  also  destroy  many  of  them  by  re- 
pairing to  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ramy  season,  and  shooting  them  with 
poisoned  arrows  in  the  head,  the  only  part  that  is 
visible  as  they  swim  on  the  water. 

The  wild  tiger  cats  are  both  numerous  and  fierce ; 
but,  finding  abundance  of  prey  in  the  flocks  of  the 
goat  tribe,  they  are  seldom  rendered  so  voracious 
by  hunger  as  to  attack  human  beings.  The  num- 
ber of  venomous  insects,  of  various  species,  al- 
most exceeds  belief,  and  are  a  terrible  annoyance 
to  travellers ;  the  more  harmless  races  of  reptiles, 
the  iguanas,  lizards,  and  others,  almost  cover  the 
surfiice  of  even  the  naked  rocks.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  such,  even  on  the  mo9t  hilly  parts  of  the 
Orinoco,  that  it  is  scarcely  supportable  by  man.  The 
beasts  of  the  forests  hide  themselves  in  the  thickets, 
and  the  birds  retire  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
or  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  honey  of 
wild  bees  is  very  generally  found,  and  their  enor- 
mous hives  are  suspended  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees.— We  feel  some  degree  of  impatience  for 
the  future  volumes  of  the  Personal  Narrative  of 
Humboldt,  which,  like  those  which  have  already  ap- 
peared, will  throw  much  light  on  the  natural  history 
of  this  most  interesting  country. 

Lower  Guiana  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Ori- 
noco and  Essequibo,  and  on  the  western  side  extends 
to  the  river  Caroni.  The  greater  part  of  this,  like 
the  upper  province,  is  a  waste,  and  not  even  n|uch 
traversed  by  the  Indian  tribes,  all  of  whom  live  in 
terror  of  the  Caribs,  who  inhabit  a  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  south-eastern  part,  and  are  a  strong, 
active,  and  warlike  nation. 
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Gttittuu  The  only  tetdemenU  of  European  foundation  are 
those  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco^  where  a  few 
Spaniards  have  long  been  established,  and  exercise 
a  portion  of  authority  over  the  whole  country.  The 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  give  them  the  means  of  main- 
taining some  slight  intercourse  with  the  European 
world. 

The  capital  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  recently 
called  Angostura,  but  more  properly  St  Thomas,  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  OriDoco,  and  about  a 
mile  from  its  banks.  An  indentation  of  the  river 
forms  a  natural  basin,  which  reaches  the  city,  and  is 
a  receptacle  for  the  vessels  that  navigate  the  stream. 
It  consists  of  one  line  of  houses,  large^  and  built  of 
stone,  which  extends  near  a  mile  in  length.  The' 
palace  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishop,  that  of  the 
governor,  the  goal^  and  a  few  private  houses,  are 
handsome;  the  others,  though  large,  are  gloomy, 
fflthy,  and  destitute  of  furniture.  Though  before 
the  present  troubles  diere  were  a  few  rich  mer- 
chants, it  never  was  a  flourishing  place.  A  new  ca- 
thedral was  erecting  when  the  insurrection  began. 
It  is  now  suspended,  and,  in  the  six  years  that  have 
elapsed,  is  nearly  in  ruins.  The  fortifications  around 
the  city  are  too  extensive  to  be  defended  without  a 
more  numerous  army  than  the  country  can  subsist, 
and  therefore  those  who  were  masters  of  tlie  field 
and  of  the  river  took  it  with  but  little  difficui^«  • 

Old  Guiana,  another  town  on  the  same  side  ft(  the 
river,  but  lower  down,  is  a  miserable  place ;  but  has 
adjoining  to  it  a  citadel  of  great  strength,  on  a  hill, 
to  which  there  is  but  one  narrow  pass,  which  is  en- 
filaded by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  This  place  is  of 
considerable  importance,  because  it  commands  the 
river,  and  prevents  any  vessels  ascending  to  Angos- 
tura. The  trade  of  this  province  was,  even  in  tran- 
quil times,  but  very  insignificant.  The  produce  that 
it  was  enabled  to  export  consisted  of  hides,  mules, 
tobacco,  cured  beef,  and  some  small  quantities  of 
cotton  and  indigo.  These  were  sent  to  Trinidad, 
and  the  European  necessaries  for  the  colony  were 
furnished  from  the  stores  there,  as  long  as  that  island 
continued  in  the  possession  of  Spain.  When  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  commerce  was  carried  on 
with  the  Spanish  port  of  St  Domingo  and  with  Cuba. 

The  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  is  very  bad.  In 
the  dry  season,  the  water  is  too  low  to  admit  vessels 
of  any  burden ;  and  in  the  wet  season,  the  various 
mouths  of  the  river  are  difficult  to  be  explored,  from 
the  whole  delta  being  so  completely  covered  as  to 
afford  no  land-marks  by  which  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
per channels. 

The  bands  of  insurgents  under  Bolivar,  who  were^ 
conveyed  to  the  Orinoco  by  Brion's  fleet,  found  it  a 
place  of  security  after  Old  Guiana  was  occupied, 
and  they  were  there  enabled  to  recruit  their  armies 
by  various  volunteers  from  the  disbanded  troops  of 
the  European  powers.  The  river,  too,  was  a  favour- 
able course  by  which  to  receive  military  stores, 
which  could  not  be  intercepted  by  the  large  vessels 
of  Spain,  who  were  incompetent  to  watch  its  nume- 
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roos  and  distant  entrances.  In  this  secure  asylmD, 
the  forces  of  Bolivar  were  recruited  and  organised ;  ^  J^  ^ 
and,  by  ascending  the  rivets^  and  creasing  a  branch  Mormu. 
of  the  Cordilleras,  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
rear  of  the  defences  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  accord- 
ing to  accounto  which  appear  to  merit  some  degree  of 
credit,  to  capture  the  city  6f  Santa  ¥€.  •     (w.  w.) 

GUYTON  DE  MORVEAU  (Baron  Louis  Bsa- 
nard),  a  celebrated  Chemist ;  known  also  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  eminence,  and  less  advantageously,  in  his 
political  character,  as  a  regicide;  son  of  Antony 
Guyton  de  Morveau  and  Margaret  de  Saulle  his 
wife,  was  born  at  Dijon,  4th  January  1737. 

His  father  was  of  a  «respectaUe  family,  and  filled 
the  situation  of  a  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dijon.  He  was  fond  of  building;* and 
from  the  artificers  who  were  frequently  employed 
about  his  house,  young  Guyton  appears  to  have  de- 
rived, almost  in  his  infancy,  a  taste  for  mechanical 
pursuits,  which  led  to  an  astonishing  developement  of 
premature  talent.  For  when  he  was  only  seven  yeara 
old,  he  prevailed  on  hts  father  to  porchase,  for  hia 
amusement,  a  clock  which  was  greatly  out  of  re- 
pair, and,  as  is  said,  he  actually  put  it  together 
and  remedied  its  defects,  without  any  assistance^  so 
effectually  that  it  continued  to  go  extremely  well 
for  50  or  60  years  afterwards.  The  next  year  be 
was  equally  successful  in  cleaning  and  repairing  a 
watch  belonging  to  his  mother.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  remarkable  exertions  of  ingenuity,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  depended  on  any  particular 
bent  of  the  genius  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mechani* 
cal  arts :  at  least  no  such  bent  was  ever  exhibited  in 
any  of  his  subsequent  pursiuts.  His  education  was 
conducted  in  the  ordinary  manner  at  a  provincial 
school  or  college,  which  he  left  at  l6.  Upon  his  re* 
turn  home  be  af^lied,  for  a  short  time,  to  botany,  and 
he  iras  soon  after  admitted  as  a  student  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Dijon,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Paris,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  at  the  ban  In  1756,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  and  iie  seems  to  have  imbibed 
from  this  personage  a  taste  for  satirical  poetry,  which 
he  soon  afterwards  displayed,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
a  trifling  accident,  in  a  ceremony  relating  to  a  popular 
Jesuit  of  the  day.  Among  his  posthumous  paperSt 
also,  he  left  some  unfinished  sketches  of  tragctlies, 
which  are  said  not  to  have  been  deficient  in  poetical 
merit. 

At  the  age  of  24,  when  he  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  an  advocate, 
his  father  procured  for  him,  at  the  price  of  40,000 
francs^  the  appointment  of  Advocate*>General  af  the 
Parliament  of  Dijon,  bo  that  he  had  no  farther  solici- 
tude for  the  acquisition  of  an  income  adequate  to  his 
competent  subsistence.  His  health  was  then  con- 
sidered as  delicate ;  but  the  fears  which  were  enter- 
tained for  it  proved  to  be  completely  groundless. 

In  January  1764,  he  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Dijon,  then  late- 
ly established  under  the  patronage  of  the  IVince  de 


*  See  Humboldt's  Travelt;  El  Viagero  Umvertal,  per  Estalla ;  and  Voyage  ^  la  partie  OrienUde  de  Im 
Tare  Ferme,  par  Depons. 
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eayton  Cond6.  This  occairence  seems  to  have  had  consU 
de  Moman,  jgpj^jjjg  influence  on  the  punuiu  whidi  occupied  his 
leisure  hours ;  and  he  soon  became  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  Academy  which  had 
paid  him  the  compliment.  His  particular  applica- 
tiOD  to  chemistry  arose  in  a  great  measure  out  of  an 
accidental  emulation  with  Dr  Chardenooy  who  after- 
wards very  liberally  undertook  to  assist  him  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  sdence.  He  studied  the 
works  of  Macquer  and  of  Beaum6,  and  he  was  ftimish- 
ed  by  the  latter  with  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  small  laboratory  for  his  own  use. 
•  With  regard  to  the  more  geueral  cultivation  of  li- 
terature and  science,  he  displayed  considerable  ta- 
lent in  a  memoir  on  public  instruction,  together  with 
a  plan  for  a  college,  which  he  presented  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Burgundy^  insisting«  with  great  force  and 
success,  in  opposition  to  Diderot,  on  the  idiportance 
of  early  education  in  modelling  the  character  of  the 
human  mind.  He  wrote  also,  about  the  same  time, 
for  a  prize  essay,  an  Encomium  on  Charles  V.  of 
France,  sumamed  the  Wise,  which  was  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  collection  of  his  DUcourses^  published 
in  three  volumes. 

In  July  1767>  he  visited  Paris  with  a  view  to  the 
advancement  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  excited 
the  admhration  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists  of 
the  day,  by  the  facility  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
manipulation  of  his  eaperiments.  He  entered,  after 
liis  return,  into  the  investigation  of  the  great  ques- 
tion respecting  the  oxydation  of  metals,  though  he 
did  not  succeed  in  removing  the  difficulties  which 
then  embarrassed  it.  In  1769,  he  pronounced,  at  the 
-opening  of  the  Parliament,  an  elegant  oration  upon 
•morals.  He  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  some 
experiments  respecting  the  communication  of  heat 
to  different  substances,  the  results  of  which,  though 
not  published,  were  of  some  importance  to  the  theory 
of  temperature.  At  the  request  of  his  friend  Dr 
Durande,  he  undertook  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
biliary  calculi,  which  he  found  to  be  readily  soluble 
in  ether ;  and  it  appears  that  a  combination  of  ether 
and  oil  of  turpentme  was  of  advantage  to  several  of 
Dr  Durande's  patients,  who  were  suffering  from  these 
concretions. 

In  the  year  1773  he  was  emploved  in  an  interest- 
ing investig^on  of  the  mutual  amiesion  of  the  sur- 
faces of  solids  and  fluids,  a  class  of  phenomena  of 
-which  the  mathematical  theory  was  never  at  all  un- 
derstood, until  the  publication  of  an  essay  on  the 
Cohesion  of  Fluids  in  the  PhUoiophical  TranMcHom, 
soon  after  the  beginnings  of  this  century,  in  which  the 
laws  of  capillary  action  are  extended  to  a  complete 
analogy  with  all  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Morveau, 
as  well  as  those  of  Taylor  and  Achard  of  a  similar 
nature.  He  succeeded,  about  the  same  time,  in  dis- 
covering a  mode  of  destrojing  the  contagious  va- 
pours of  pestilential  diseases,  by  fumigation  with  the 
inuriatic  acid  gas;  he  afterwards  found  the  oxymu^ 
riatic  acid,  or  pure  chlorine,  still  more  effectual ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  thai  the  nitric  acid,  afterwards 
proposed  in  England,  has  any  advantages  over  either 
of  these  substances. 

M.  de  Morveau's  anxious  desire  to  cooperate  in 
the  promotion  bf  chemical  knowledge  induced  him 
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to  make  a  new  exertion  in  its  favour,  by  undertak-  Gnyton 
ing,  m  1776,  to  deliver  a  public  and  gratuitous  course^^  Morvawi. 
of  lectures  as  a  regular  professor  of  the  science,  au- 
thorised by  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  his 
brother  magistrates  at  Dijon.  He  soon  afterwards 
wrote  some  essays  on  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  he  strenuously  combated  the  po- 
pular prejudice,  which  prevailed,  against  the  intro- 
duction of  conductors,  for  preserving  buildings  from 
lightning.  He  established  a  large  manufactory 
of  nitre,  which  was  afterwards  conducted  by  Mr 
Courtois,  the  fiitherof  theMr  Courtois  that  discovered 
iodine.  From  chemistry  he  •naturally  diverged  into 
the  study  of  mineralogy,  and,  in  1777,  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  province  of  Burgundy,  with  a  view 
to  the  examination  of  all  its  productions ;  and  he  ac- 
tually discovered  a  rich  lead  mine,  though,  for  want 
of  coal,  it  was  impossible  to  derive  much  benefit  from 
it.  He  also  found  a  white  variety  of  the  emerald  in 
the  same  province,  as  well  as  some  combinations  of 
barita,  and  he  invented  a  new  method  of  obtaining 
the  pure  barita  from  its  sulphate. 

He  had  long  been  intimately  acouainted  with  the 
Count  de  Buffon  and  with  Malesheroes,  both  persons 
dbtinguished  by  elecance  of  taste;  the  one  in  science, 
the  other  in  generalliterature.  In  1779  and  I78O 
he  enlarged  his  connexions  among  the  men  of  letters 
resident  at  Paris,  and  he  was  induced  by  Panckoucke, 
the  bookseller,  to  undertake  the  chemical  department 
of  the  EncydopSdie  Miihodique  s  but  it  was  six 
years  before  the  Dictionaru  of  Chemistry  appeared  t 
the  articles  relating  to  pharmacy  and  metallurgy 
were  supplied  by  Maret  and  Duhamel.  In  the 
progress  of  this  work  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  phlogiston  as  a 
distinct  principle  of  inflammability,  though  at  the 
beeinnmg  he  had  defended  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  school.  But  he  soon  became  one  of  the  mpst 
zealous  advocates  of  the  new  theory ;  and  he  contri- 
buted very  much  to  its  general  mtroduction  by  the 
active  part  which  he  took  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
new  nomenclature.  His  proposals  were  at  first  thought 
objectionable  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences ;  but  they  soon  became  generally 
adopted  throughout  Europe  1  and  the  system  was 
without  doubt  of  great  use  for  a  time,  so  far  as  it  as- 
sisted the  memory  and  the  imagination  in  retaining 
the  discoveries  and  comprehending  the  theories  which 
had  so  much  of  novelty  to  make  them  interesting. 
Among  the  original  matter  contained  b  the  Diction^ 
ary  were  some  researches  on  the  nature  of  steel, 
which  coincided  in  their  results  with  those  of  Monge, 
Vandermonde,  and  Berthollet,  made  about  the  same 
time,  but  published  somewhat  earlier.  The  whole 
volume  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
by  all  the  lovers  of  chemistry ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1791,  that  the  author's  ambition  was  gratified  by  the 
award  of  the  Academy  of  ScienceSf  adjudging  him  a 
prize  of  2000  francs,  which  bad  been  allotted  to  the 
most  useful  work  that  should  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  prize,  however,  he  begged  to  offer 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  which  were  then  very 
urgent.  The  Dktionaty  was  afterwards  ably  con- 
tinued by  M.  de  Fourcroy. 

In  the  meantime,  he  condescended  to  appear  as 
4u 
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Gurtim  the  tfMriaftdf  of  Hie  OpusaAi  o(  BerguMUiy  which  fat 
de  warmu^  nfagmned  by  ooUi.  The  eauuople  WM  feDowed  by 
^■^'''^^Medmiiie  Pictftdet,  ttid  by  ethen  of  ht«  frteod»,  who 
were  tealoas  for  the  promotloB  of  science ;  to  that 
the  French  ehemittt  were  ipeedily  made  aeqiunntedy 
by  these  means,  with  the  laboors  of  all  their  contem- 
poraries in  difibreat  paru  of  the  wortd.  In  the  year 
178Ti  Mr  Guy  ton  appHed  his  specnlattoas  to  a 
practical  purpose,  ia  establishing  a  manufactory  of 
soda  from  common  saH,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  the  soda  slowly  efflo* 
resdng  as  a  carbonate.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that,  having  published  his  CoUedion  ffPleadingi,  he 
finally  resigned  his  office  at  the  bar,  in  order  that 
the  whole  of  his  time  might  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  science. 

His  next  ondertaking  wtfs  of  a  more  adventurous 
nature;  for,  in  April  1784,  be  ascended  with  the 
President  de  Virly  in  a  balloon,  and  he  repeated  the 
experiment  in  the  month  of  June,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  direct  his  aerial  course  at  pleasure.  The  balloon 
appears  to  have  been  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter ; 
and,  when  we  consider  the  action  of  the  wind  upon 
a  surface  of  such  extent,  we  must  be  aware  that 
every  attempt  to  oppose  or  modifv  it  must  have  been 
perfectly  futile.  He  was  visited  soon  after  by  the 
ingenious  and  lamented  Mr  Tennant,  who  went  to 
.Drjon  purposely  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
him,  and  who  had  an  opnortunity  to  perform  some 
original  experiments  in  his  laboratory.  He  was 
made  a  Member  of  the  Rojral  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  Parb,  In  1786,  as  a  compliment  to  the  merits  of 
his  labours  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 
He  feceived  a  visit,  in  the  succeeding  year,  at 
once  from  MM.  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  and  Foorcroy, 
together  with  Monge  and  Vandermonde ;  and  our 
countryman,  Dr  Beddoes,  who  was  travelling  in 
France,  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  this  interesting 
party,  all  of  them  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  the  great  chemical  questions  which  were  then 
undecided.  In  April  1788,  Mr  Guy  ton  was  plac- 
ed on  the  list  of  the  Foreign  Members  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  the  same  mark  of  respect 
was  also  paid  him,  at  different  times,  by  almost  all 
the  scientific  societies  t)f  Europe. 

In  September  1791>  he  was  unfortunately  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  having  also 
been  made  Solicitor  General  of  his  department,  he 
could  no  longer  continue  the  chemical  lectures,  which 
he  had  delivered  without  intermission  for  fifteen 
years,  and  he  resigned  his  chair  to  Dr  Chausier.  It 
must  not  be  omitted  by  an  impartial  biographer, 
that,  on  the  16th  of  January  1793,  he  thought  him* 
self  compelled  to  vote  with  the  barbarous  majority  ; 
and  it  is  a  poor  compensation  for  this  fatal  error 
that,  in  the  same  year,  he  resigned  a  pension  of  2000 
francs  a  year^  in  favour  of  that  republic,  to  which  he 
had  already  sacrificed  the  best  feelings  of  justice  and 
humanity.  He  afterwards  became  a  Commissair  of 
the  Assembly,  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  this  capacity,  besides  many  other  instan- 
ces of  personal  courage,  he  is  said  to  have  rendered 
essential  aervice  to  his  countrymen  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  balloon,  in  which  be  ascended,  together 
with  some  of  the  staff  of  General  Joiirdan,  in  order 
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to  obaervt  the  motions  of  the  enemy  during  the  battle  CuytM 
of  iFlcunis.  Afker  his  retnm  to  Paris,  he  was  ap-^ 
pointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ecole  Pofy^  "^ 
teeknijne,  and  lie  was  an  effective  cooperator  in  the 
first  establishment  of  that  useful  institution.  In 
I795f  he  was  again  chosen  a  member  of  the  Aasem* 
biy  of  Five  Hundred  ;  and  he  was  appointed  by  the 
govemnsent  one  of  the  forty^eight  Members  of  the 
National  Institute,  then  recently  embodied.  He  had 
for  some  time  been  a  correspondent,  but  was  never 
a  member^  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  politi- 
cal engagements  terminated  in  1797,  when  be  re* 
solved  to  devote  himself  once  more  exclusively  to 
science.  In  1798,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Director 
of  the  Eeole  Polyteehniquef  during  the  absence  of 
Monge,  who  was  in  Egypt,  and  for  whom  he  inaiated 
that  the  salary  should  be  reserved.  The  following 
year,  Bonaparte,  then  Fir<t  Consul,  made  him  a 
General  Administrator  of  the  Mint.  He  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1803,  and  oh* 
tained,  two  years  afterwards,  still  higher  rank  in  the 
order,  particularly  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
public  oenefits  which  had  been  derived  from  his 
methods  of  fumigation.  In  1811,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  French  empire. 

From  1798  to  1813,  he  had  continued  bis  labours 
as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ecole  PolyUck* 
nique;  he  then  obtained  leave  to  retire,  but  he  sur- 
vived  only  a  few  years,  and  died  of  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion, or  rather  of  a  total  decay  of  strength,  the  21st 
December  1815;  at  a  period  when  he  would  short- 
ly have  bad  to  encounter  the  e&cts  of  a  retributive 
justice,  which  would  have  been  very  severefy  felt  at 
so  advanced  an  age.  In  stature  he  was  rathtf  b^ 
low  than  above  the  middle  size;  his  conversation 
was  animated  and  copious,  his  manners  courteous 
and  obliging^  and  he  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  ready 
to  communicate  whatever  information  he  poesessed. 
He  married,  late  in  life,  Madame  Picardet,  the  wi- 
dow of  an  academician  of  Dijon,  whose  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  congenial  with  bis  own,  and  who  had 
dutingutshed  herself  by  translating  several  works  of 
science  and  of  literature  from  the  different  languages 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  Of  his  numerous  publica- 
tions, a  bare  catalogue  will  be  amply  suffident  to 
show  the  extent  of  bu  researches  and  the  variety  of 
his  pursuits.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  justice 
to  his  diligence  and  perseverance,  as  we  cannot  ea- 
sily point  out  any  one  important  discovery  or  inven* 
tiun  that  can  be  considered  as  commensurate  to  the 
high  promise  of  his  early  infancy.  The  article  Acid 
of  the  Dictionary,  and  the  Methodical  Nomemclaimre, 
must  be  ranked  as  the  best  of  his  productions,  but 
the  character  of  both  these  b  rather  useful  than 
splendid. 

I,  Le  Rai  Iconodmsiet poetne  heroicomiquey  1S«  Di- 
jon, 1765.  £.  MSmoire  sur  VinHrudion  jmbUque^  1$. 
Dijon,  ]  764,  8.  Eloge  du  PriMent  Jeanin.  Paris, 
1766.  4.  Oh  the  ejftd  of  air  in  combustion*  MSm. 
Acad.  Dij.  I.  1769>  p*  416.  5.  Maniere  deprowaer 
let  chorions  de  pierre.  Dijon,  1769-  6*  Refiedioms 
eur  la  boMU9le  %  double  aiguille.  Dijon,  1771*  7* 
Hauteurs  bafomStriquii*  Dijon,  1771*  S*  Consuha* 
Hon  juridicochimique  sur  le  charbou  Jossile.  DijoO, 
177 1  •  9-  Plaidosfer  sur  fepoque  de  dhaence  (Tun  /cs- 
10 
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iaiiur^  D^oft,  1771I*    10*  D^reuiom  AcaiAnifUft, 
^MomtfLfg.  Diloo,  177s.     lU  Om  a  cold  efferveseenct.    M. 
^Ac.Dif.lL    1771,  p.  IBS.    12.  On  the  dimlacement 
^m  uxpmif  and  w  «  emoemt  p.  8S5.     IS.  Difense  de 
iu  vdaliUti  du  jaUogUUqme.    12.    Paris,  1772.     14. 
RefiectionM  sur  le  paraltSe  du  pkhgiHique  ei  du  eaus* 
Heum.   Dijooy  177S*    15.  On  the  eotd  of  MonUenu 
in  Btirgtttufy.  Joum*  Ph^s.  If.  p.  445.     \6.  On  jda' 
Unn^  nnd  Us  ailo^  toUk  steely  VI.  p.  igs.     17«  Dis- 
eoenrs  PuUicSy  8  vols.  Dijon  and  Paris,  1775.    18. 
On  nJossU  tooth.   Joum.  Phfs.  VII.  p.  414.  M.  Ac. 
Dy*  1785.1  p.  108.     19.  On  the  aystallixtttion  of 
ifvn.   Joum.  Pk^s.  VIIL  p.  S48.  IX.  p.  903.  Mim. 
Sm).  (tr.  IX.  p.  5 IS.    90.  EMment  de  chimie  ikio* 
n^e tt pratique.  4 vols.  12. Dijon,  1777*   ''A  dear 
and  elegant  compendiam.-'   21.  On  metaUie  crystaUi' 
wations.  Joum.  Phifs.  XIII.  p.  90.    22.  On  a  singU" 
lar  petrifitctionj  XV.  p.  89.    23.  Oit  some  properties 
of  manganese^  XVI.  p.  156.    2%.  On  the  red  selenite 
^Montolier,  XVI.  p.  443.    US.  Opuscules  de  Berg- 
moH,  2  vols.  8.  Dfjoo,  1780,  translated,  with  notes. 
26.  On  simple  eurthsf  especially  absorbents,  Joum. 
Pkys.  XVJl.  p.  216,  XVIII.  p.  63.    27-  On  the  sm- 
provement  of  colours  used  in  paintinr.    M.  Ac.  D^. 
1782,  p.  1.   ^S-Onthe  correlation  of  sulfuric  add,  p. 
68.  29.  On  some  ores  of  coppery  p.  100.  SO.  On  haritay 
p.  159*  Joum.  Phys.  XVIII.  p.  299.    31.  On  biUary 
concretions,  in  Durande*s  Memoir,  M,  Ac.  Dij.  1782, 
i.  p.  199.  p.'^S.    S2.  On  the  manufacture  ofnttre,  p.  1, 
16.     33.  On  an  ore  of  lead,  p.  41.    34.  Lettre  d  Af. 
J*  Z.  sur  Fin/luence  de  Peducation  puhHque,  Dijon, 
1782.    35.  Onasulphureiofzinc  M.  Ac.  Dij.  ifsj. 
u  p.  37-    ^^*  On  an  incombustible  coaly  p.  7&    37* 
On  m  spirrt  Inmpfyr  experimemis,  p.  159.   38.  On  tie 
noetaie  qf  bismuth,  p.  187-    39.  On  the  karabic  or  sue* 
-dmc  aad,  n.  p.  1.    40*  On  an  areometer  for  sugar 
bdlersy  p.  52.    41.  On  a  meagre  limestone  of  Brum, 
p.  90,  fit  for  terras.   42.  On  the  mephitic  gas  contain* 
edin  water.  1784,  i.  p.  85.    43.  Ga  the  alteratmn  of 
gcU  bailed  in  nitric  acid,  ii.  p.  133.     44.  On  the 
natural  dissolution  of  quartz.     Swed.  Trans.  1784. 
M.  Ac.  Dij.  1785,  i.  p.  46,  60.    45.  On  sugar  and  its 
acid,  p.  90.  45.  Description  de  Paerostat  de  VAcadSmie, 
Dijon,  1784.     46.  Ptaidoyers  sur  plusietirs  questions 
importantes.    4.  Dijon,  1785.    ^7*  On  the  conversion 
of  iron  into  steel,  and  on  plumbago,  Joum.  Phys. 
1786,  SO^.     48.  EncydopMe  nUlhodique,  chimie. 
Vol.  I.  4.    Paris,  1786,  with  Maret  and  Dohamel, 
noticed  Ann.  Chim.  VII.  p.  24.    49.  Mithode  de  no* 
mendature  chtmique,  8.     Paris,  I7S7*     By  de  Mor- 
veaa,  Lavoisier,  BerthoUet,  and  de  Fonrcroy.    50.  ^ 
On  the  reduction  of  an  oxyd.  Ann.  Chim.  I.  p.  106. 
51.  On  adamantine  war,  p.  188.    52.  On  the  expan-* 
sion  of  gases,  p.  256.    53»  On  adhesion,  VI L  p.  32. 

54.  On  the  affinity  ^  mercury  udth  metals,  p.  42. 

55.  On  some  pneumatic  apparatus,  p.  50.  96.  On 
the  alteration  of  sohOions  heated  in  glass  vesseity  IX. 
p.  3.  57*  On  saturation  and  supersaturation,  X.  p. 
38.  58.  On  a  graotmeter,  Xxl.  p.  3.  tfQ.  On  a 
FVeneh  hyacinth,  p.  72;  containing  Zireoma.  60. 
Notice  of  a  scientific  ineiitmtion  at  Er/krt,  XXII.  p. 
81.  61.  Extract  qf  a  toork  en  the  agriculture  aid 
arts  of  Spain,  p.  310.  62  Report  of  the  labours  qf 
the  society  at  Rouen,  p.  980.  63.  itotice  ef  Niehot^ 
son's  Journal,  XXXIII.  p.  173.64.    On 
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jAaie  qfstrontia,  p.  216.    65.^  the  saltpetre  qf   ^^^ 
commerce,  p.  225,  XXV,  231.    66.  On  the  acid  and^^^] 
ares  of  tin,  XXIV.  p.  I27.   67-  Extract  from  Nichol-  ^*-^.^"*^ 
eon,  p.  156.    6S.  On  basakic  prsems,  p.  160.    69. 
On  a  micaceous  ore  qf  iron,  p.  I6I.    70.  Notes  an 
Nicholson,  p.  175.    71.  Oa  the  manufactory  qf  soap, 
p.  199-     72.  On  pumice  stone,  p.  200.    73.  On  ci^ 
iaining  fire  and  water  for  chemical  experiments,  p. 
810.     74.  On  platina,  XXV.  p.  3.    75.  Ga  sugar, 
p.  37.    76.  NoUfrom  Nicholson,  p.  69.     77.  On  the 
combustion  of  the  diamond,  p.  76.  73.  On  alearraxas 
or  cooling  Jars,  p.  167.     79.  On  the  water  qf  Caldas, 
p.  18a    8a  On  nomenclature,  p.  205.     81.  On  tie 
composition  of  salts,Jrom  Kirtoan,  with  tables,  p.  282, 
292,  296.    82.  On  the  conducting  power  qf  charcoal 
for  heat,  XXVI.  p.  225.    SS.  On  the  action  of  fuMd 
nitre  on  gold,  siher,  and  platina,  XXVII.  p.  42. 
84.  On  tempering  shed,  p.  186.     85.  On  odorous 
emanations,  p.  21 8.    86.  On  thepredpiiation  of  siHca 
by  lime,  XXVIL  p.  320.    87.  On  inm  and  cast  stod, 
from  Clouet's  fxperimentt,  XXVIII.  p.  19.     SS.  On 
the  natural  productions  qf  Spain,  from  Fernandez,  p. 
311.     B9*Onthe  suednio  acid,  XXIX*  p.  161.    90. 
On  the  destruction  qfeontagiouM  matter,  p.  209.     91* 
On  artificial  codings,  p.  291.     92.  On  the  apjdicaUoH 
qf  gas  to  wounds,  p.  305.     93.  On  the  fusibility  qf 
mixed  earths,  and  on  thdr  mutual  action,  p.  320. 
94.  Oa  a  peculiar  crysiallieation  qf  quartz,  XXX»  p. 
117*     95.  On  the  action  qf  metallic  substances  on  ve* 
get  able  colbure,  and  on  lacs,  p.  18a    96^  On  the  com" 
busiion  qf  a  diamond,  XXXI.  p.  72.    97*  Notice  qf 
Reuse* s  mineraiogical  dietionary,p.  177.  93*  On  the  af- 
finities of  the  earths,  p. 246.  99^  Noteon  the  siiica found 
5tf  Davy  in  the  epidermis  qfoegelables,  p.  276.     100. 
On  the  eonverdon  of  iron  into  cast  steel  by  a  diamond, 
p.  328  ;  the  diameiid  weighed  IS  grains.     101.  On 
the  conversion  qf  diamond  into  charcoal,  and  on  the 
disoxygenixation  qf  su(fur,  XXXII.  p.   62.      102. 
Comparison  qf  the  French  and  German  wdghte,  p. 
225.     108.  Exiraot  of  Thenard's  memoir  on  antimo* 
ny,  p.  257*     104.  Chemical  news,  p.  328.     105.  Ac- 
count  of  Libes*s  theory  qfda^idty,  XXXIII.  p.  110. 
106.  On  the  cdouring  priedple  of  the  lapis  lazuli, 
XXXIV.  p.  54;  supposed  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  iron 
combined  with  earth.      107.*  Note  on  adhenon,  p. 
199.     108.  On  the  theory  qf  crystallization.  Journal 
deVEc.  Polyt.  I.  p.  278.  IO9.    Analysis  of  a  chalce- 
dony, p.  287.     110.  Oa  the  composition  and  proper* 
tions  qfedts,  Af.  Inst.  Sc  II.  p.  326.     1 11.  O*  oao- 
malies  in  affinities,  p.  460«  V.  p.  53.     112.  On  the 
compositian  of  the  alcalis,  IIL  p.  321 ;   auppoaing 
them  to  coBftain  Ikne.     US.   On  a  metal  proper 
for  small  coins,  VII.  a.  p.  8a     114.     On  the  mea^ 
surement  ^  high  tempemture,  and  on  expansion; 
IX.  ii.  p.  1 ;  a  fehermometer  of  {teina.    115.  Oa 
the  tenacity  qf  ductile  metah,  and  on  the  d^erent 
densities  ^  lead,  X.  p.  267*    Extract  Ann.  Chim. 
LXXI.    p.   l89.^To  recom    to  tho  Annales  de 
Chimie,  in  which  he  continiied  to  be  an  active  co- 
opemtor  to  the  dose  of  his  life»  we  find  a  ondtipli- 
city  of  his  essays  and  ahatracte  in  the  latter  voktmes . 
116.  On  lime  and  mortar,  XXXYll.  p.  253.     1 17< 
Report  on  the  tartaric  add,  XXXVIIl.  p.  SO.    1 18. 
<M  a  lamp,  p.  135.     II9.  Oa  Woodhouees  opinion  of 
phlegietonf  p.  272.     12a  Oa  a  add  oombusdon  i^the 
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Guyton    carbonic  oxyd^  XXXIX.  p.  18.     121.  Traiif  Ses 
c  Monreau  ^q,^^^,  ^^  dSstnfecter  Pair  ;  Extr.  Annales  Chimiej 


Hadding.  XXXIX.  p.  74.   Dutchf  by  Luitschius,  noticed 
tonshire.    Chim.  XLVI.  p.  105.     122.  On  the  analym  and 


Ann. 
p.  105.  122.  Un  the  analym  and  syn- 
»^  thesis  of  earths,  p.  171*  123.  On  a  stove,  XLI.  p. 
79.  124.  On  beU-mefal,  p.  167.  125.  On  an  instru* 
ment  Jbr  examining  gold  coin,  XLII.  p.  23.  126. 
On  BurhttCs  apparatus  for  diHiUation,  p.  191*  127* 
Nate  on  propolis^  p.  195.  128.  Extract  from  Nichol* 
son,  p.  205.  129*  On  Davy's  eudiometer,  p.  SOI. 
130.  On  some  alloys  of  iron,  aLIII.  p.  47-  131.  On 
the  dilatation  of  gases,  p.  153,  154,  156.  132.  On 
prussic  precipitates,  p.  185.  183.  On  colcothar  Jor 
polishing  J  p.  331.  134.  Extract  from  Nicholson, 
XLIV.  p.  21.  ISS.  On  MitchelPs  nomendature,  p. 
805.  136.  On  fumigation,  p.  286 ;  XLVI.  p.  113  ; 
LI.  p.  311 ;  Lil.  p.  347  |  LVL  p.  103, 114;  LXIL 
p.  113;  LXIV.  p.  183.  137.  On  a  pyrometer  of 
platina,  XLVI.  p.  276.  138.  On  a  native  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  XLVI  I.  p.  85.  139.  Extract  of  a  tw- 
cabulary,  p.  93.  140.  Italian  novelties,  p.  203; 
XLVIII.  p.  98, 186.  141.  On  a  verificaiorfor  Louis 
d'orsy  XLVII.  p.  291.  142.  On  an  alloy  of  gold  and 
platina,  p.  300.  143.  Extract  from  Winterl,  p-  312. 
1 44.  From  Chenevix  on  the  eye,  XLVIII.  p.  74.  1 45. 
On  a  sulfate  of  magnesia,  p.  79.     146.  On  a  proposal 

for  washing  toith  sea  water,  p.  108.  147»  Note  tf 
Hatchett's  memoir  on  alloys,  L.  p.  1 13.    148.  Extract 

from  ChristohaVs  chemistry  of  the  arts,  LIII.  p.  115. 
149.  Report  on  the  effect  <f  disagreeable  odours  on  the 
health,  LIV.  p.  86;  not  necessarily  noxious,  150. 
Report  on  chimnies,  LV.  p.  5.     151.  On  a  sculptured 

flint,  LVIII.  p.  75.  152.  OnJUtering  stones,  and  on 
specific  gravities,  LX.  p.  121.  153*  Extract  on  Gal'- 
vanism,  LXI.  p.  70.  154.  On  a  supposed  antique 
emerald,  p.  260.  155.  On  nitrous  ether,  p.  282. 
156.  On  the  qualities  of  glass,  LXI  I.  p.  5.  157*  Ex^ 
tract  on  pottery,  p.  213.     158.  On  Galvanism,  as  af- 

frcting  minerals,  LXIII.  p«  1  (3.  159.  On  chimnies, 
LXIV.  p.  113.     160.  Extract  on  diamond,  LXV.  p. 
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84.  161.  On  a  hygrometerfor  gases,  LXVIIL  p.  5.  Guytno 
162.  On  oxydation  m  a  vacuum,  LXIX.  p.  261.  163.  ^  Morgan 
On  carbonate  of  potass  as  a  medicine,  LXX*  p.  32. 
164.  On  a  crystamzation  of  the  diamond,  p.  60.  1 65. 
On  Curaudau*t  pyrotechny,  LXXI.  p.  70.  166.  On 
f^aes  making,  LXXIII.  p.  113.  l67-  On  an  ore  of 
platina  from  St  Domingo,  p.  334.  168.  Onpyrome^ 
try,  LXXIV.  p.  18,  129.  I69.  On  potass  and  mag^ 
nesia  as  medicines,  LXXV.  p.  204.  170.  On  lami^ 
noted  platina,  LXXVIL  p.  297.  I7l.  On  oxymu^ 
riaiic  add  as  a  medicine,  p.  305.  172.  On  the  ^ects 
of  continued  heat  on  pyrometrical  bricks,  LXXVIII. 
p.  73.  173.  On  the  pseudacorus  as  a  substiiutefhr 
coffee,  p.  95 ;  LXXXVL  p.  63.  174.  On  cojffee  as  a 
substitute  for  bark,  LXXVIIL  p.  203.  175.  Official 
instructions  for  preventing  contagion,  LXXXIL  p. 
205.  176.  On  a  lime  toash  for  walls,  LXXXIII.  p. 
285.  177.  On  the  diamond,  LXXIV.  p.  20,  233. 
178.  On  the  non-existence  of  sugar  in  diabetes,  p.  225. 
179*  On  an  indigenous  tea,  p.  SSS.  180.  On  Reid's 
pendulum,  LXXXV.  p.  183.  181.  On  sugar'boUing, 
p.  192.  182.  On  the  diamond,  LXXXVI.  p.  22. 
183.  On  chemical  police,  p.  105;  XC.p.  101.  184. 
On  measures  of  zinc,  LXXXVI.  p.  113.  185.  On  a 
meagre  lime,  LXXXVI  (I.  p.  I9.  186.  On  biliary 
calculi,  p.  84.  I87.  On  the  solution  of  calculi  in, the 
bladder,  LXXXIX.  p.  92.  188.  On  phosphorescent 
urine,  p.  1 82.  1 89.  On  album  gnpcum,  p.  325.  1 90. 
On  pyrometry,  XC.  p.  113, 225.  19I.  On  magnesia 
as  a  medicine^  XCI.  p.  224.  285.  192.  On  temper* 
ing  steel,  XCII.  p.  85.  193.  On  putrefaction,  p.  160. 
194.  On  poisons,  from  Brodie,  XCIIL  p.  5.  195. 
On  the  oxalic  add  as  a  poison,  p.  I99.  196.  On  the 
effect  of  the  phosphoric  add  upon  turmeric,  XCIV. 
p.  223;  like  that  of  other  acicls.  197-  Onfumiga' 
tions,  XCV.  p.  32i  ;  XCVI.  p.  5.  198.  On  a  sol- 
vent for  biliary  calculi,  p.  103;  from  Duraod's  pa- 
per. 

{Lifis,  by  Dr  Granville,  Journ.  R.  Inst.  1817.) 
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Situation.  HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  East  Lothian,  a  county  id  Scotland,  si- 
tuated between  55"  47'  and  5&^  5'  nordi  latitude, 
and  between  2°  25'  and  3^  2'  west  longitude,  from 
Greenwich.  Its  boundaries  are  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  German  Ocean  on  the  north  and  east ;  Berwick- 
shire on  the  south ;  and  Edinburghshire,  or  Mid 
Lothian,  on  the  west.  From  west  to  east  its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  25  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south  17  ;  but,  from  die  irre- 
gularity of  its  boundaries,  the  area  is  computed  to 
be  only  272  square  miles,  or  174*,080  English  acres ; 
of  which  about  four*fiflhs  may  be  in  tillage,  or  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  the  remaining  fifth,  consisting  of  hills 
or  moorish  ground,  in  its  natural  state,  covered  with 
heath  and  the  coarser  grasses.  Of  this  last  description 
is  the  greater  part  of  the  Lammermuir  hills,  which 
cross  the  county  in  a  direction  from  south-w^st  to 


north-east,  where  they  terminate  in  the  bold  pro- ' 
montory  of  St  Abb*s  Head. 

From  this  range  of  hills  on  the  south,  Hadding-  Surface, 
tonshire  appears,  when  viewed  from  some  command- 
ing eminence  at  a  distance,  to  slope  gradually  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth  and  the  German  Ocean  ;  but,  upon  a 
nearer  survey,  the  acclivity  from  the  sea  is  found  to 
consist  of  nearly  parallel  ridges,  running  from  west 
to  east,  most  of  which  commence  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  traverse  the  greater 
.part  of  its  length.  At  the  termination  of  these 
ridges  on  the  east,  there  is  a  most  fertile  and  exten- 
sive plain,  which  has  the  Lammermuir  hills  on  the 
south,  and  North  Berwick  Law  on  the  north.  Some 
of  the  hills  in  the  low  country,  though  of  no  great 
elevation,  are  very  conspicuous  objects,  owing  to 
•their -rising  suddenly  from  a  flat  .surface^  ^nd  being 
exposed  to  view  on  all  sides,  surrounded  by  low 
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erounds.  North  Berwick  Ltw.  on  the  coast,  940 
toet  high,  Traprane  Law,  700,  and  the  Garleton 
hills,  almost  in  the  centre,  not  only  themselves  hold 
a  prominent  place  in  the  landscape,  but  afford  from 
their  heights  a  view  of  some  of  ^e  richest  and  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  Britain.  The  Lammermuir 
range  on  the  south,  which  appear,  when  yiewed  from 
the  Garleton  hills,  to  rise  in  the  form  of  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, as  if  to  protect  and  shelter  the  Ipwer 
part  of  the  county,  present  in  their  dark  and  rug- 
ged surface  a  striking  contrast  with  the  highly  cul-* 
tivated  plains  below.  Over  these  plains,  from  the 
same  station,  the  eye  takes  in  the  ports  of  Dunbar, 
North  Berwick,  Prestonpans,  and  Cockenzie,  with 
the  islets  of  the  Bass,  May,  and  others  on  the  coast, 
and^lhe  shipping  on  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  while  nearer 
and  all  around  lies  an  extensive  tract  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  island,  covered,  if  seen  in  a  fine 
evening  early  in  autumn,  with  rich  crops  of  every 
hue,  and  studded  with  habitations  of  great  variety, 
from  the  princely  mansion,  indistinctly  traced  through 
the  variegated  foliage  of  its  woods,  to  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  sending  up  its  slender  column  of  smoke 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Almost  every  variety  of  soil  known  in  Britain  is 
to  be  found  here ;  but  it  appears  from  the  Agricultu- 
ral Survey  that  day  and  loam,  nearly  in  equal  pro- 
portions, though  each  of  various  qualities,  extend 
over  about  two- thirds  of  the  county;  yet  a  great 
deal  of  both  descriptions  is  not  naturally  very  fer- 
tile, much  of  the  clay,  in  particular,  being  shallow, 
and  mcumbent  on  a  wet  bottom.  Tracts  of  moorish 
soil  are  also  found  interspersed  among  the  lower 
grounds.  The  climate,  though  as  various  as  the 
soil,  is,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  perhaps  the 
best  in  Scotland,  especially  for  the  growth  of  com. 
In  the  eastern  parts,  very  little  rain  falls  during  the 
summer  months ;  a  circumstance  to  which  is  ascrib- 
ed the  superior  quality  of  the  grain.  Here,  also, 
harvest  commences  ten  days  earlier  than  upon  the 
coast  lands  on  the  north,  though  on  these  last  it  is 
.still  earlier  by  three  weeks  or  a  month  than  upon 
the  hills.  In  the  Lammermuir  district,  snow  in  some 
seasons  covers  the  ground  entirely  for  three  months, 
and  lies  on  the  north  sides  of  the  hills  till  after  mid- 
•  summer,  though  they  are  only  1 3  or  14  miles  from  the 
sea ;  while  upon  the  coast  it  commonly  melts  as  it 
falls.  From  December  to  May,  the  winds  are  chief- 
ly from  the  east  and  north ;  in  summer,  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  from  the  east ;  and  in  autumn^  from 
west  to  south  and  south-^ist,  the  last  often  accom- 
panied with  rain  and  fogs.  The  north-west  brings 
storms  in  winter ;  and  from  the  same  quarter,  and 
also  from  the  south-west,  come  the  high  gales  which 
are  sometimes  so  injurious  in  autumn. 

Haddingtonshire,  though  it  has  a  number  of 
streams,  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  common  purposes 
of  its  population,  possesses  no  lakes ;  no  other  river 
than  the  Tyne,  and  that  is  an  inconsiderable  one ; 
and  enjoys  no  internal  navigation,  nor  fresh  water 
fishery.  The  Tyne,  which  springs  from  the  moor  of 
Middleton  in  Edinburghshire^  enters  this  county  on 
the  west,  near  Ormisten;  and  flowing  nearly  due 
east,  passes  Haddington,  the  county  town,  and  falls 
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into  the  sea  beyond  Tyningham,  the  seat  of  the  Haddixig- 
Earl  of  Haddington,  after  receiving  the  Peffer  from  vj^™!!^ 
the  north,  and  Coalstone  and  a  few  other  rills  from         ^ 
the  south.     Yet  it  has  sometimes  swelled  to  a  great 
height,  and  occasioned  much  damage.    In  177^9  the 
whole  suburb  of  Haddington  called  Nungate^  and 
more  than  half  the  town,  were  laid  under  water. 

This  county  is  not  less  fortunate  in  its  mineral  Mii>«'^' 
productions  than  in  its  soil  and  climate.  Coal, 
which  has  been  wrought  here  since  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  western  parts  of  it,  from  the  borders  of  Lam- 
mermuir to  the  sea ;  particularly  in  the  parishes  of 
Tranent,  Ormiston,  Gladsmuir,  and  Pencaitland. 
Hardly  any  part  of  the  district  is  distant  six  miles 
from  limestone ;  several  extensive  parishes  rest  on  a 
bed  of  this  rock.  Marl  is  also  found  in  different 
parts ;  tliough,  since  the  use  of  lime  became  so  ge- 
neral, it  is  not  raised  to  a  great  extent.  Sandstone 
or  freestone,  which  prevails  very  generally  through- 
out the  county,  is  wrought,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
near  Barra,  and  in  Pencaitland  and  Tranent.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  harbour  of  Dunbar  there  is 
a  remarkable  promontory,  resembling  the  Giant*s 
Causeway  in  Ireland,  composed  of  a  red  stone,  ap- 
parently a  very  hard  sandstone.  It  runs  out  to  the 
north  about  100  yards,  and  is  20  yards  wide,  hav- 
ing the  sea  on  each  side  on  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
The  diameter  of  its  columns  is  from  one  to  two  feet, 
and  their  length  at  low  water  SO,  inclining  a  little 
to  the  south.  Ironstone  has  been  found  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Humbie,  Keith,  Oldhamstocks,  and  Tra- 
nent, and  mineral  springs  at  several  places,  some  of 
which  were  once  much  resorted  to,  but  are  in  little 
repute  at  present. 

The  county  of  Haddington  was  divided  in  1811  ^b^'^* 
into  183  estates;  of  whidi  28  were  above  L.3000 
Scots  of  valuation,  52  above  L.  500,  and  133  below 
L.  500.  The  valuation  of  the  whole  is  L.  168,873, 
10s.  8d.  Scots ;  of  which  L.  1305,  4s.  3d.  belonged 
to  corporations,  and  L.  56,257i  3s.  to  estates  held 
under  entail.  And  in  the  same  year,  the  real  rent 
of  the  lands,  as  returned  under  the  property-tax 
act,  was  L.  180,654,  5s.  pd.  Sterling;  and  of  theH«>>^* 
houses,  L.  6780,  15s.  2d.  Sterling.  Thus  the  land- 
rent  of  the  whole  county,  the  Lammermuir  hills  in- 
cluded, was  almost  a  guinea  an  acre.  In  1800, 
among  the  proprietors  were  10  noblemen ;  the  num- 
ber of  freeholders  who  vote  in  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber for  the  county  was  then  71*  and  has  varied  from 
78  to  70.  The  nobility  who  have  seats  in  the  county 
are  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  the  Earls  of  Haddington,  Wemyss,  Hopetoun, 
Lauderdale,  and  Daihousie;  the  Lords  Sinclair, 
Blantyre,  and  Elibank.  Several  other  proprietors 
have  elegant  mansions,  which  tend  greatly  to  orna- 
ment the  districts  in  which  they  are  situate. 

The  farms  are  not  generally  what  in  some  other  Farms, 
parts  of  Britain  would  be  called  large.  Their  average 
size  may  be  from  300  to  500  English  acres  over  the 
whole  of  the  arable  land,  but  smaller  on  the  best 
soils,  and  larger,  perhaps,  on  the  inferior.  On  land 
of  a  medium  quality,  300  acres  is  not  considered  a 
small  &rm.     All  the  farms  are  held  on  leases,  com- 
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ll*d^«  tt6oly  iW  19  Of  81  tetrt,  #tiidh  do  not  oftM  eM^ 
JJ^J^JJ*-   tHiO  ahy  eovenlinli  thut  Afe  tiot  e^oilftble  ftfid  libfer al ; 
"''^  eiteept  that  herd,  as  throughout  the  rest  of  Scotland, 
die  tefiant  is  seldom  allowed  to  aublet  hi^  farm  o^ 
aMign  his  Itase,  or  eveo  bequeath  it  by  testaipent,-^ 
the  heitwat-la#  suceeeding  to  the  fkrm  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  though  m>t  to  the  stock  or  crop  upon  it. 
Iliis  arrangement  hata  often  been  complained  of  by 
both  parties,  though  in  feir  cases  has  it  been  set 
aside    by  mutual    agreement      The  landlord,  on 
the  one  hand,  would  wish  to  oblige  the  tenant  to 
leave  to  his  heitvat-law  a  stock  sufficient  for  the  coK 
tiration  of  the  farm;  and  the  tenant,  on  the  other, 
desires  that  he  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
•  his  lease,  and  tho  capital  he  may  have  invested  in 

the  improremeht  of  his  farm,  without  any  other  con- 
dftron  than  that  the  possessor  shall  become  bound  to 
the  landlord  for  the  performance  of  all  the  obliga- 
tfons  he  had  himself  come  under. 
Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  Ihc  chief  employment  of  the  people 
of  this  district,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
yieldmg  a  greater  produce  and  higher  rents  than 
perhaps  any  other  tract  of  corn  land  of  the  same  ex. 
tent  in  any  pan  of  Britain  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  each  in  his  own  condi- 
tion, have  long  maintained  a  high  character  for 
knowledge  and  industry  ;  the  one  enjoying  the  fiiir 
profitiB  of  his  skill  and  capital,  and  the  other  the  re- 
ward  of  his  useful  services,  in  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  comfort  which  is  far  fVom  having  been  so 
general  of  late  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The 
principal  object  on  the  low  grounds,  in  many  situa- 
tions almost  the  exclusive  object,  is  the  growing  of 
com ;  the  dryness  of  the  climate  is  thought  to  be 
less  favourable  to  grazing  and  cattle  crops ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lammermuir  district,  very 
little  is  kept  in  pasture  for  more  than  one  or  two 
years.  The  general  rule  by  which  the  course  of 
Oropping  is  regulated  is  not  to  take  two  crops  of 
corn  successively,  but  to  interpose  peas  or  beans, 
'  whh  cultivated  herbage,  ^commonly  rye-grass  and  clo- 
ver, on  the  cla:ys;  and  turnips,  with  the  same  sort  of 
faert>age,  on  dry  loams  and  sandy  soils.  On  strong 
clays,  a  clean  fallow  once  in  four,  six,  or  eight  years, 
is  corrsidered  indispensable.  In  a  eix  years'  course 
on  clays,  a  third  of  the  land  is  under  wheat,  which 
is  almost  univeHBally  taken  after  the  follow,  and  also 
after  the  beans ;  the  order  bemg  fallow,  wheat,  herb- 
age, oats,  beans,*  and  wheat.  On  Inferior  clays  n 
fallow  is  made  every  fourth  year,  and  only  a  fourth 
of  the  land  is  usually  under  wheat.  On  the  best 
dry  loams  wheat,  in  a  Few  instances,  may  be  taken 
every  second  year,  in  the  order  of  turnips,  wheat 
sown  in  winter  and  spring,  herbage,  and  wheat.  But 
this  severe  course,  if  it  be  in  any  case  proGtable  for  a 
number  of  years,  can  only  be  adopted  in  shuations 
where  more  manure  can  be  applied  than  is  made 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm  Itself.  As  there  are 
no  towns  of  any  size  in  the  county,  and  few  or  no 
considerable  manufkctories,  an  extra  supply  of  ma- 
nure could  only  be  procured  from  the  lime->work9,  If 
it  were  not  that  much  of  the  coast  land  is  plentifully 
Hupplicd  with  sea- weed.  This  article,  as  well  as 
Hme,  is  therefore  used  to  a  great  and  most  benefictid 
extent,  and  affords  a  degree  of  facility  in  the  cuiti- 
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vntiog  of  conn  without  deterioff«tin|^  the  soil,  which 

does  not  etiat  in  many  other  distqcts*    On  wttl  u^    tmian. 

naged  SoilS)  though  not  of  the  first  quality,  the  pro^  ^'^•^^^ 

duce  may  be  about  80  bosheh  of  wheat,  48  of  oats, 

40  Of  barley^  27  of  beans,  and  from  1)  to  e  Cons  of 

hay  at  one  eutting  the  Snglbh  acre. 

The  farm-servanta  are,  with  very  few  exception,  F«nn-8er. 
married,  live  in  cottages  on  the  farms,  and  are  paid*^^ 
altogether,  or  nearly  sO)  kk  produce,  each  having  a 
Cow  kept  for  hia  throughout  the  year.  The  occa- 
lional  labourers  reside  in  the  villages,  whidi  are  scat- 
tered over  the  county ;  a  much  better  situation  for 
men  who  depend  upon  several  employeni,  than  if 
they  were  set  down  on  particular  farma.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, which  is  common  to  sevensl  other  parts 
of  ^cothind,  the  labooring  classes  in  agricohurs  pos- 
sess all  the  advantages  ascribed  to  cottage  farms, 
without  being  exposed  to  those  evils  which  both 
theory  and  experience  assure  us  that  a  general  sys- 
tem of  cottage  farms  is  calculated  to  produce. 

The  breeding  of  live  stock  is  almost  confined  to  Ure  Stock, 
the  Lammermuir  distriet,  which  is  stocked  chiefly 
with  sheep  of  the  Linton  or  black-faced  breed*  On 
the  low  grounds,  it  is  thought  to  be  more  profitable 
to  buy  the  animals  at  a  proper  age  than  to  rear  them; 
horses  from  the  west  of  Scotland,  cattle  from  the 
north,  and  sheep  from  the  hilts  of  Tweeddale  and 
Roxbui^hshire.  Generally  speaking,  cattle  are  kept 
only  in  such  numbers  as  to  convert  the  straw  into 
manure,  getting  a  few  tumipa  along  with  it,  and  are 
commonly  sold  in  spring  for  the  pastures  of  the 
south ;  and,  in  summer,  their  clovers,  except  what 
part  of  them  is  wanted  for  hay,  are  fed  oi^  as  well  ae 
their  turnips  in  winter,  with  sheep.  The  dairy  is 
nowhere  an  object  of  consideration  beyond  the  sup- 
ply of  elieir  own  donie^ic  wbucs^       ' 

Haddingtonshire  has  taken  the  lead  in  eeveral  an-  improve. 

Eirtant  rural  improvements.  Lords  Belhaven  andmcou. 
addingten,  early  in  the  last  oentury,  wrote  useful 
treatises  on  huit^andry  and  forests.  In  17SO9  the 
fint  turnpike  act 'for  Ircetland  was  obtaiavd  ftw  re- 
pairing the  post-road  through  it.  Wight,  one  of  its 
farmerB,  who^  Hke  Archer  Young,  male  tours  for 
collecting  agriculturid  infotusation,  contributed  mack, 
by  his  publications,  to  improve  the  practices  of  this 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  Meikle,  an  inge- 
nious mechanic,  first  brought  the  thrashii^  mill  into 
an  efiective  state.  Yet,  in  this  pattern  county,  de-  Defects, 
focts  have  been  pointed  out,  or  admitted  to  exist  by 
some  of  its  most  enttghtemed  formers.  More  land, 
It  is  alleged,  might  with  advantage  he  devoted  to 
grazing ;  the  drilling  of  corn  mi^ht  be  found  he»e- 
ficial  m  many  sHuations;  the  general  use  of  two 
horse  carts,  in  preference  to  tingle  horse  carts,  is  not 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  staDe 
of  their  roads ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  com  land  is 
Dpen,  or  very  indifferently  inclosed.  The  form  cot- 
tages, too,  are  not  only  very  mferior  to  those  of  Eng- 
land, but  have  not  always  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  other  form,  buildings.  To  these 
we  may  add,  thsit  a  common  oip  about  4000  aer^,  be- 
longing to  the  royflA  borgh  of  Dunhar^  seeau  to  he 
condemned  to  perpetual  sterility. 

As  very  Mtlile  of  the  hOMiar  and  capital  of  Had-^TowM,  Ac 
dingtons^re  is  employed  in  manufactures  and  com-  HsddlnatoD. 
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HMlMg-  merce,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  these  branches 
to^ikirf.  ^mider  the  towns  where  they  are  carried  on.  Had- 
uin^^ton^  the  county  town^  anct  a  royal  uvtrgJoL,  'is  si* 
tuated  on  the  Tyne^  some  miles  from  the  tea,  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  district,  and  sixteen  miles 
east  from  Edinburgh.  Excepting  an  extensive  dis- 
tillery, which  has  l^en  recently  erected,  it  has  scarce- 
ly any  manufactures  which  find  their  way  out  of  the 
county.  Several  trials  have  been  made  to  establish 
a  woollen  manufactory,  and  a  few  others  without 
success.  But  its  trade,  though  nearly  confined  to  a 
single  article,  b  more  considmble ;  for,  in  its  week* 
ly  market  held  on  Friday,  a  greater  quantity  of  grain 
is  sold  in  bulk  than  in  any  town  in  Scotland.  Some- 
times nearly  a  thousand  bolls  of  wheat  alone  (500 
Winchester  quarters)  are  brought  there  for  sale  in 
one  day,  and  the  actual  sales  in  bulk,  besides  what 
is  sold  by  sample,  may  be  from  400  to  800  bolls 
weekly.  The  sales  of  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans, 
are  also  considerable ;  and  aU  that  is  thus  sold  ia  for 
ready  money.  A  great  part  of  it  is  bought  for  the 
consumpt  of  Edinburgh.  This  market  has  been 
justly  considered  as  one  great  cause  of  the  prosper- 
ous state  of  tile  agriculture  of  this  county,  as  wril 
as  the  principal  support  of  the  town  itself;  and  yet 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  either  sellers  or  buyers ;  the  carts  loaded  with 
grain  standing  crowded  together  on  the  streets,  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  q£  weather,  and  hardly  accessible 
to  the  buyers  without  some  degree  of  danger.  In 
1811,  the  town  and  parish  of  Haddington  contained 
a  population  of  4370,  of  which  about  half  the  fiftmi- 
lies  were  returned  as  employed  in  agriculture. 

Dunbar.  Dunbar,  another  royal  burgh,  and  a  sea-port,  is 

situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  coimty  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  twenty-seven  miles  east 
from  Edinbur^^.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
apd^  with  its  castle,  makes  a  consii&rable  figure  in 
Scottish  history,  having  been  the  theatre  of  many 
important  events  before  Britain  was  united  under 
one  sovereign;  but  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  county  we  must  refer  to  Chalmerses  Cidedonia, 
VoL  II.  ShipbuildiDg,  with  the  making  of  sail* 
cloth  and  cordage,  founderies,  soap-woaks,  and,  in 
its  vicinity,  spinning  mills  and  a  cotton  factory,  are 
carried  on  to  a  small  extent ;  and  Dunbar  has  occa^ 
sionaUy  taken  a  share  in  die  northern  whale  fishery; 
the  herring  fishery  also  employs  a  number  of  people 
in  Its  season ;  but  the  town  is  chiefly  supported  by 
the  export  of  com,  and  the  import  of  the  articles  re- 
quired for  the  internal  consumption  of  the  county. 
In  1811,  the  town  and  parish  of  Dunbar  contained 
a  population  of  nearly  4000,  and  at  present  the  num- 
ber is  stated  at  4500. 

NorOi  Ber-       "^^^  ^Y  Other  royal  burgh  is  North  Berwick,  a 

wick.  sea-port  to  the  north-west  of  Dunbar,  nine  miles 

from  Haddington,  and  twenty-two  from  Edinburgh, 
having  a  population  of  about  800,  with  very  little 
trade.  North-Berwick-Law  is  a  noted  land-mark  to 
mariners ;  two  miles  eastward,  on  a  high  rock  sor«- 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of 
TanUMan  Castle,  formerly  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  House  of  Douglas^  which  was  demolished  by  the 
Covenanters  in  1689* 

vaiiiges.  The  villages  are  Tranent,  Prestonpans,  noted  for 
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its  salt-works  and  potteries,  and  formerly  for  an 
oyster  fishery,  Ormiston,  Gladsmuir,  Gifford,  Sal* 
toun,  Abefkdy,Cockeiisie,  lintoB  Bridge,  Durleton, 
and  a  few  others. 

The  Bass,  Craigleith,  Fidra,  Lamb,  and  Idris,  are  islands, 
islets  on  the  coast.  .  The  most  noted  of  these  is 'the 
Bass,  a  rock  about  a  mile  Sram  the  shore,  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  inaccessiUe  on  all  sides,  except  the 
south-west.  It  has  a  spring  of  fresh  water  near  the 
summit,  affords  pasture  for  a  few  sheep,  and  is  fre- 
quented by  great  numbers  of  solan-geese  and  other 
sea  birds.  The  situation  of  this  small  island  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  at  different  times  a  military  station, 
a  state  prison,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  pirates,  down 
to  so  late  a  period  as  the  Revolution. 

Haddingtonshire  has  produced  men  of  eminence  BmiBcnt 
in  various  departments,  among  whom  the  names  of  ^^* 
Cockbum,  Fletcher,  Dalrympk,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Maitland  or  Lauderdale  family,  are  con- 
spicuous. Dunbar,  the  poet,  was  bom  at  Saltoun  in 
1465 ;  Burnet,  the  historian,  was  five  years  rector  of 
the  same  parish.  Blair,  author  of  the  Grave,  and 
John  Home,  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  were  mini- 
sters of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford.  GeorgeHeriot, 
the  founder  of  the  noble  diari^  in  Edinburgh  which 
bears  his  name,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir ; 
and  here  Robertson  composed  his  HUUnyqfScol* 
land.  John  Knox,  the  reformer,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  that  any  age  or  nation  has  produ- 
ced, was  bom  in  the  suburbs  of  Haddington  in  1505. 
The  house,  the  place  of  his  birth,  which,  with  a  few 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  belonged  to  a  family  of  his 
name  till  lately,  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers. 

There  are  twenty-four  parishes  in  this  county,  of  Parishes, 
which  twenty-three  belong  to  the  presbyteries  of 
Haddington  and  Dunbar,  and  one  to  the  presbytery 
of  Dalkeith.  These  pre^yteries  make  a  part  of  the 
synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale.  The  poor  are  for 
the  most  part  relieved  by  voluntair  contributions ; 
and  where  assessments  have  been  found  necessary, 
they  have  seldom  exceeded  2}  per  cent,  on  the  real 
rent,  and  this  is  paid  in  equal  moieties  by  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  There  is  a  charitable  establish- Charities, 
ment  for  the  education  of  boys  at  Preston,  which 
was  founded  by  James  Schaw,  the  proprietor  of  that 
estate,  who  died  in  1784 ;  and  another  at  Saltoun, 
for  the  same  and  other  objects,  the  work  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  bequeathed  20,000  merks  for  it  in  1 71 1. 

The  county  of  Haddington  sends  one  member  to  ?«P'««»ti:- 
Parliament,  and  the  three  burghs  of  Haddington,  *"*"' 
Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick,  join  with  Jedburgh 
and  Lauder  in  electing  another.  In  1755,  the  po-  Population, 
pulation,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  Dr  Web- 
ster, was  29,709 ;  and,  in  1811,  Jt  was  31,164,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  about  4}  per  cent,  in  a  period  of 
56  years.  The  numbers  given  by  the  writers  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  denote 
a  decrease,  between  1755  and  the  years  1790-1797, 
of  743,  the  population  at  the  latter  periods  being  only 
28,966.  We  annex  an  abstract  of  the  census 
taken  in  1800  and  1811.  See  Somerville's  Survetf 
of  East'Lothian;  Beauties  of  Scotland,  Vol.  L; 
General  Report  of  ScoHand;  Playfair's  Descrip- 
tion of  Scotland,  Vd.  I. ;  and  Chalmers's  Caledonia, 
Vol.!!.  (a.) 
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HAMPSHIRE^  or,  aa  it  IB  sometimes  called,  the 
aMi  ExtsM.  oountyofSouTiiAiiPTON,Qr  of  HANT8,a8liireof Eng- 
land on  the  Britiah  Channel.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
«aat  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  on  the  north  by  Btf  k« 
^lire,  on  the  west  by  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and 
on  dbe  sottdi  by  the  sea.  Its  extreme  length  is  55 
milesy  but,  owu^  to  a  projection  at  its  south-west 
extremity,  its  mean  length  is  not  more  than  44  miles, 
and  its  breadth  39  mflea.  Its  area,  including  the 
I$le  of  Wight,  which  is  at  die  extreme  points  23 
miles  long  and  13  broad,  is  1645  square  miles,  or 
1,052,800  statute  acres. 

According  to  die  returns  under  the  population  act, 
there  were,  m  1811,  44^40  houses,  and  245,080  in- 
habitants, Yis.  118,855  males,  and  126,225  females. 
The  number  of  ftmilies  was  50,91&  Of  these 
21,401  were  employed  in  agriculture,  18,024  in  ma- 
nufiMAures  and  tniile,  and  11,491  in  nnther.  The 
marriages  were  8512;  the  males  bi^pliaed  wtfe  41 Q9, 
the  females  402a  The  deaths  of  males  wtfe  2897, 
of  lemaks  2718.  That  portion  of  dke  inhabhants 
lifing  in  towns,  whose  p<yulation  exceeded  1000 
soiil%  was  113,954, 

As  a  whole,  few  counties  in  England  are  superior 
to  this,  or  hare  a  less  praportiQn  of  uncnhiwatcd 
land.  At  the  western  extremi^,  bordering  on  Dor- 
setdiire,  a  small  portion  of  sandy  heath  is  scarcdy 
pioductiTe  of  any  thing  but  abeefKfted,  or  of  honey. 
A  considerable  tract,  extending  fiwn  Wincheatet  to 
the  nmihera  extremity  of  the  county,  is  down  land, 
principaUy  used  fiv  sheep-pafltvre,bs^  when  bitM^gfat 
under  die  pknugh,  is  wcry  fertile  in  barley,  tnmips^ 
clover*  and  sanlGm.  Another  portion  is  ferest  land, 
indudii^  the  A>w  Fmrat  of  i^out  92,000  wes,  b«t 
within  whose  boundary  a  gteat  part  of  tfe  land  is 
highly  cuhiTalcd,  a^  Tery  fertile.  TWe  shiMkwfr 
of  timber  trees  of  kiipe  dBMBasoni^  tfe  ope 
between,  and  the  variety  of  felii^g^  aawcUaf  tlK 
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trees  as  of  the  underwood,  render  the  scenery  of  the 
district  highly  delightful.  The  oaks  are  the  princi- 
pal beauty  of  this  forest ;  they  do  not  grow  to  a 
great  height,  but  swell  to  laige  Hnw^py^TTW  in  the 
trunk,  and  shoot  out  strong  crooked  branches,  whidi 
give  them  a  very  picturesque  appe8nnoe,and  addto 
their  value  as  naval  timber,  by  being  wdl  adapted 
to  be  used  as  knees  for  sidpa  of  the  laj^est  asxe. 
The  beech  trees  also  grow  to  a  very  great  sixe,  and 
contribute  to  the  beauty,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the 
forest.  The  odier  forests  are  A&x,  HoU,  amd  Wod^ 
mer,  extending  over  about  15,500  acres,  of  which 
nearl  V  one  hau  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  aftrds 
excellent  oak  timber;  and  Bert  ferest,  of  l6t,000 
acres,  whose  timber  has  been  much  neglected.  In 
these  forests  there  are  abundance  of  deer  belungiia 
to  the  Crown,  some  of  whidi  are  annually  kilk£ 
and  distributed,  aoooiding  to  andent  prcacrmckn,  to 
the  various  officers  of  the  goieinment  and  dbe  royal 
hoosdiold.  Thegreater  partofthecoanty  isindD- 
sed,  and  even  the  down-liods  are  so  in  a  | 
sure. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Itdien, 
a  part  of  the  estuary  of  T 
Avon,  which  feDs  into  the 
the  Boldly  which  empties  itself  «t  L] 
Anton,  which  feUs  into  the  Tees, 
brooks  befiwe  it    leachfs 
is  lost  in  that  aim  af  the  aea.    The 
county  are  but  twoL    Hie 

doo.     It  b  37  miles  in  le^gd^  and 
OuiuNid,  in  the  nvcr  Wcy,  i 
It  paases  thm^  a 
(of  a  mile  in  ~ 
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Mainpriiire.  was  begun  in  17^9  at  that  town,  and  terminates  at 
^'■^"^^'^^  Redbridge  J  and  is  usrful  ta  convey  cools  and  other 

heavy  commodities  to  &e  centre  of  the  county. 
Agriculture.  The  soil  of  this  county  is  very  various^  but,  in  al- 
most every  part,  it  rests  on  a  calcareous  subsoil. 
The  uplands  are  generally  appropriated  to  breeding 
sheep,  and  hence  the  culture  of  turnips  has  been 
much  extended.  After  the  turnips  are  fed  on  the 
land,  barley  is  usually  sown,  and  with  it  clover,  or 
other  artificiid  grass-seeds.  To  the  clover  succeeds 
sometimes  wheat  or  oats,  and  when  the  land  is  some- 
what heavier  in  texture,  occasionally  beans ;  but  in 
few  parts  of  England  are  the  rotations  of  crops  more 
diversified.  The  average  produce  of  com  on  these 
high  lands  is  not  more  than  l6  bushels  of  wheat,  22 
of  barley,  and  24  of  oats  to  the  acre.  The  plough* 
ing  is  aimost  imiversally  performed  by  horses,  which 
are  of  a  very  excellent  race.  On  much  of  the  stifier 
lands  four  of  these  stronff  horses  are  thought  neces- 
sary ;  but  on  lighter  hmdb,  and  with  a  single  wheel- 
ed plough,  sometimes  two  €fF  three  are  used,  and 
very  rarely  are  harnessed  abreast  of  each  other.  On 
the  hi|^er  lands,  the  hay  for  winter  consumption  is 
generally  made  from  sanfoin,  a  plant  which  pecu- 
liarly flourishes  when  the  subsoO  is  calcareous.  It 
is  laid  down  wi^  much  care  in  extirpating  all  weeds, 
and  every  other  description  of  grasses,  and  will 
usually  continue  for  ten  years  to  be  fit  for  mo'jiring, 
and  on  some  soils  it  has  been  found  to  last  even 
twenty  years,  and  yield  abundant  crops  of  hay. 
There  is  no  part  of  England  in  which  tins  valuable 
grass  is  so  well,  or  so  extensively  cultivated* 

The  com  lands  on  ^e  lower  levels  of  the  county 
are  much  more  productive;  but  on  those  districts 
they  have  no  occasion  for  sanfoin,  and  scarcely  for 
clover,  as  their  rich  water  meadows  supply  them 
with  a  sufficiency  of  hay.  Some  of  >  tiiese  meadows 
are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  o£  any  lands  in  this 
island,  and  are  managed  widi  great  udll  and  atten- 
tion. Where  a  rapid  stream  of  water  can  be  passed 
over  them  during  the  whole  winter,  it  seldom  be- 
comes frozen ;  and  the  grasses  grow  during  the  cold 
weather,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  pasture  at  an  early  period 
in  the  spring,  befwe  any  traces  of  vegetation  appear 
in  the  surrounding  fields.  This  young  grass  is  a 
provision  for  the  sheep,  when  no  other  green  food 
is  to  be  found,  and  supplies  them  to  the  b^inning 
of  May,  when  it  is  laid  upy  and  in  six  or  eight  weeks 
it  b  fit  to  be  mowed,  and* yields  most  abundant 
ouantities  of  hay.  There  is  much  of  this  valuable 
description  of  land  in  tiie  fertile  valley  that  extends 
from  Overton  to  Redbridge,  by  Stockbridge. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  bordering  on 
Surry,  there  are  extensive  hop  plantations,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  equalon  flavour  to  those  in  the  ad- 
joining villages  of  tiiat  country  near  Famham. 

The  original  race  of  Hampshire  sheep  were  white 
ftoed,  with  horns ;  but  these  have  been  so  often  cros- 
sed with  otherraces,  that  few  are  left  of  an  unmixed 
breed.  Most  of  the  flocks  now  are  of  the  South- 
down kind ;  they  are  found  to  be  more  beneficial, 
both  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  their  wool, 
and  the  tendency  to  fatten  with  a  less  quantity  of 
food  than  any  others.     The  cows  are  not  much  at- 
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tended  to,  and  are  not  generally  of  the  best  kind.  H»mprfiiw. 
The  introduction  of  the  Welsh  breed   has  made  ^"^"N''"^ 
some  improvement,  but  there  is  room  for  much 
more. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  pigs  has  long  been  a 
most  important  part  of  Hampshire  husbandry.  The 
bacon  from  them  is  the  principal  animal  food  of  the 
rural  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  forests  they 
are  fed  on  acorns  and  beech-mast;  and  those  so  &t- 
tened  are  considered  the  best,  either  as  pickled  pork, 
or  when  converted  into  bacon.  The  average  weight 
of  these  anim^,  when  deemed  fit  for  slaughter,  is 
about  440  or  450  pounds,  but  many  of  them  weigh 
800  pounds. 

The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  neither  jiu-Manufiic-* 
merous  nor  extensive,  except  those  carried  on  at  tuns. 
Portsmouth,  for  warlike  purposes.  Besides  the  ship- 
building in  the  royal  yard,  there  are  many  vessels, 
both  for  war  and  trade,  built  on  the  River  Itchen  at 
BttcklerVhard,  on  the  River  Boldre,  and  on  the 
banks  of  Southampton  Water.  The  manu&cturing 
of  their  woollen  goods  upon  a  small  scale  is  carried 
on  at  Andover,  Romsey,  Alton,  and  Basingstoke. 
Paper  is  made  at  Rumsey,  and  at  Overton.  The 
mifis  at  the  latter  place  have  supplied  the  whole  of 
the  thin  paper  used  by  the  Buuc  of  England  for 
their  notes,  ever  since  the  reign  of  George  I.  Ring- 
wood  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  . 
the  strong  beer  brewed  there ;  but  the  quantity  has 
declined  of  late  years.  On  the  sea  shore  at  Lyming- 
ton,  and  on  the  island  of  Hayling,  near  Havant, 
some  salt  is  made  by  the  evaporation  o£  sea-water. 
The  quantity  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  which 
prevails  durmg  tiie  summer  season,  as  the  first  part 
of  the  process  of  evaporation  is  performed  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  alone ;  the  brine  is  afterwards  con- 
veyed to  iron  pans,  and  the  process  completed  by 
artificial  heat,  which>  as  coals>  the  only  foel,  are  dear> 
makes  the  whole  expensive,  *and  prevents  the  pro- 
prietors from  competing  with  the  northern  manu-  » 
factures  of  salt 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  county  is  inconsi-  Commeree. 
derablck  Many  merchant-ships  repair  to  Portsmouth, 
with  stores  for  the  naval  arsenal^  and,  in  time  of  warj 
many  prises  are  carried  there  for  sale,  which  creates 
some  extensive  trade.  Southampton  imports  mudi 
wine  from  Portugal,  which,  before  the  introduction  • 
of  the  bonding  system,  used  to  be  deposited  in  the 
islands  of  Cruemsey  and  Jersey,  to  save  the  interest 
on  the  amount  of  the  duties.  At  Christ-Church 
there  are  a  few  vessels  fitted  for  the  Newfoundland 
fishery. 

The  most  populous  town  in  the  county  is  Ports- 
mouth, which,  with  its  adjuncts,  Portsea  and  Gos- 
port,  with  the  adjacent  villages,  contains  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  inhalSants.  The  far  greater 
part  of  these  are  the  fiunilies  of  officers  of  the  navy, 
army,  and  marines,  and  of  the  arsenal,  with  the  va^ 
rious  artificers.  * 

The  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  perhaps  one  ei  the  Portsmouth, 
best  in  the  world.  Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and, 
therefore,  easily  defended.  The  approach  to  thatT 
entrance  is  defended  by  batteries,  that  can  rake  any 
ship  before  it  reaches  the  fire  of  the  castles,  at  the 
4  I 
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tU^'f'pfftiim,    1  hm  mmi  mmkmm,  mehnr  mmkimtt,  e^ 

%fm  All  fumduMHl  widM  ttM  w«U«  a#  ifo  nKsai, 
wkkth,  M  •  wha^f  i«  «  aMiit  ttowaAunif  mm* 
t»iniitiiin  «f  vmA  fMm«r«  ahnply  «ad  ceoiMBucBily 
(Nr«wl4Ml  t#  fMr«l  miquiw.  The  Gn-witfi;  Vio 
iudhna^ntUsti,  lh«  k«||^»4nill,  and  aiMjr  tfdbir  p«k> 
lir  MklingM,  fiMTtt  raiher  «  dH«1ed  ckaoiptiai, 
ihMi  Midi  l^riif  iMlieM  M  o«r  UmU  alkyv.  One 
(!<'  (ii«  ifirH  Afjiw^  dmnditiip  on  the  asral  cite. 
liliNhtfiMit  is  tlie  honpital  Cor  iidi  end  wounded  ice* 
men  At  flasler.  k  h  M'.J  lett  in  length.  It  Is  di. 
vliled  int^i  100  werde,  etch  sixtj  Icet  loi^,  and 
twaiity.fmir  brand,  cale«latc«l  lo  receive  twenty  ft^ 
tienta,  with  afiartmcnta  adjoining  for  nnraes  md  at> 
tandantn. 

Mouilianiti.       Mouthamplon  ia  ealebratad  for  the  baan^  ai  iu 

(utt.  anvirona,  Cha  elaganca  of  the  atreala  and  bnildnifa, 

and  the  pority  of  ita  air ;  and  ia  much  Irequented 
for  Malt  water  bathing,  and  on  aeoeunt  of  a  chalj- 
iNwte  gprlng  of  conaiderable  repnte.  In  the  anm- 
roer  neaaon  it  it  a  place  ot  uahionable  reiort  to 
those  who  wiih  to  enjoy  the  ridea  among  the  pleaa- 

^»i   1         ^"ff  loenery  of  the  New  Forest 

^^''^'^^^  Wincheater,  a  city  of  ancient  date,  haa  fallen  to 
dacay,  and  now  dapendi  on  ita  being  the  eonnty 
town,  the  tee  ef  the  biahop  of  an  extenaira  diQceie, 
the  station  of  his  oonrts,  and  a  ooUegiate  place,  in 
which  many  youths  of  the  first  Ihnuliea  in  the  kh^r. 
dom  raceivo  their  classical  education.  The  catlM- 
dral  and  the  caatle  are  ▼encrable  pilas  of  antiquity, 
though  Ae  former  was  much  damaged,  and  the  ln^ 
tar  blown  un  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  after  hia 
capture  of  the  city. 

Anti<|ulUtr«.  The  antiquities  of  this  county  are  rery  nmne- 
raus;'they  are  to  be  contemplated  in  the  ruinaof 
numeroua  castles,  abbeys,  and  shattered  towers, 
whicii  add  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
rhe  moat  remarkable  of  theae  are  Calshol  Caatle, 
Netler  Abbey.  Hurst  Castle,  Porchester  Caatle, 
and  BsauUeu  Abbey.  Antiquities  of  more  early 
date,— <if  ancient  Urilish  or  of  Roman  origin, 
are  scntterwl  over  the  county.  The  numerous 
barrows  are  aserilied  to  the  iibrmer,  and  many 
vaatigea  of  enUreiieh«d  camps  and  castles  to  the  k^ 
ter» 

1'he  Wauty  of  the  country  haa  allractad  to  k  a 
grxAtrr  number  of  iuniliaa  of  rank  and  fortune 
UWM  abnoat  any  other  county  can  eimmerate;  the 
bare  list  of  which  would  6U  a  page. 

liie  towns  and  their  population  are  aa  RiQow  >— 

*  t\vrtM«Muth  and  IVwtMi,  «  M\S67 
«  SouihawpiMv        «...  9,617 

t%e44%«vt»       .      «      «      «      «       t.n^ 

*  UindM^lsr.  .  .         «         .  IkTOS 
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r«r%auk^ 5.^«5 
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^Aainaer,        .....  S^gS 

rmg^iii, 3;e6»   „  « 

Tlnyhlii, 3^^    Hanoro. 

Bingslokf, 2,656  ^•^''^ 

*  Lymngaas^ ^Ml 

A]aas^ S,819 

FMlTsati  Iji,         ....  2,269 

Kinycfare^^   .        ....  ],86S 

UaMSt, lI&S4 

•  Omsdmrdb,         ....         ]^5d 
Hamhifiian,  ....  1,495 

«  Pcien6ekl» 1,2M 

Two  sBonbcrs  are  rctnmed  for  the  coun^,  two 
lor  cask  of  the  towna  mailed  with  an  aateriak,  and 
fior  the  flamOer  towns  ef  Stocfchridge  and  Whit- 

The  isle  ef  W%ht»  a  part  e£  UampshireE,  is  notiaie  of 
nelked  in  the  praDading  aoxamt,  becniae  it  is  a  dU  W^^t, 
eision  ef  itaelf,  and  imulafad  from  the  rest  of  the 
ceonty.  The  wkele  ia  sai  qgrioiltanl  district,  and 
prodneea  most  sJMmdsnt  crops  of  ooni,  usually  es- 
timatrd  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  much  as  its 
inhabitanta  oonsume  It  is  dmoat  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  by  the  nsnr^gaUe  rhrcr  Medina,  osi  which 
are  maa^  vessels,  converted  into  floating  tid&>miUs, 
iar  grinding  wheat  Besides  its  agricultttral  pro* 
dnctiotta,  it  afibrda  fine  sand,  mudb  used  by  tise 
glam  makers,  and  a  wlute  pipe  day.  It  returns 
two  members  to  Parliamcnt  fiir  each  of  these  places 
—Newport,  Yarmouth,  and  Newton.  The  tewna 
and  population  are,  Newport,  SSS5,  Cowe^  9325, 
Ride,  1601,  and  Bradaog,  1218.  The  whole  popo- 
lation  of  the  ialwd  in  Iftll  was  24^120. 

See  Brayky  and  Brittoa'a  Bemtka  pf  EngimuL 
(md  Wmks;  Driver's  BepoHf  io  tke  Botard  ef  Agru 
adturt;  Mihier's  Wmehaier;  Hampshire  B^m^ 
Uny;  Wamer'a  WiOk  tkrau^  SmUhamptau/  Worn* 
ley's  I$U  of  WigkL  (w.  w.) 

HANOVER,  a  kingdom  in  Germany,  temeriy 
an  electorate,  wkyse  princes  were  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Oritmn.  It  waaseiaed  by  France 
during  the  late  war,  and  deUwed  over  to  the  King 
of  Pmssk.  After  the  battle  of  Jem  France  re- 
sumed  her  aulbori^  over  it,  and  transfinred  it  to 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  to  cempeae  a  part  of  his  newly 
creatad  kingdom  of  We8t[^aliB.  In  the  year  ltl4, 
the  diasoluUoa  of  the  French  power  gave  hack  this 
ceniitry  to  its  fonsaer  sovereign.  In  1»15  it  wos 
increaaed  by  the  addition  of  aevemi  dominkma,  and 
erected  into  •  kingdom,  whidk  assinnsd  the  name  ef 
its  capital  city. 

Saubaequenft  treaties  witk  Pvuaain  and  Jtas- Boundnia 
,  which  exchanged  tsnitory,  Hanover  has  h^*^  ^^^ 
come  a  caaspoct  daminien,  eitstiiting  ow  14,720 
English  Mpiara  milea.  Itlics  between  5^  lar  said 
5:r»  54'  north  ktitisde,  and  6*  58'  and  11*  56^  eaat 
longitude.  It  is  bonndad  on  tim  nortk  by  tim 
Duchy  of  OUesdnirg,  dm  Bailiwick  ef  Biiasimttel, 
belonmr  te  Hansbnig,  and  the  moudi  of  die  Efim. 
(ha  the  nevtb^oasft  the  river  filie  divides  it  finons 
ticoStsm  aiM  I«nneoinv»  beutgi^g  tajjeamaefc,  and 
ft«m  tiM  l>ad9  «(  MnMinli»g  Sdhmtm;  <m^ 


Mouotaiss. 


*  r%ht  bttttk  of  tiiat  river.  On  tlie  Mst  it  is  toinicU 
ed  by  the  Pnuriati  proriMe  of  Saxoiiv>  nad  by  the 
Dudi J  of  Brunswick ;  an  the  south  it  touchee  the 
dominioDS  of  Prussia^  of  Hesse  Cassel^  of  boCh  the 


dom  of  die  NetherUonds  is  ^  bountferf . 

This  kingdom  is  divided  in  tlie  following  tn«i-  iMTinons 
ner  •««*•  "^  PopiiU- 


PriociiMlity  of  Kslenburg     -    • 

•f  Gotdogen      -    - 

of  Grubraihagen     - 

of  Liinebiffg      •    - 

County  iDf  Hoya»  with  Diepholts 

Provmce  of  Bremen    •    -    -  .  « 

of  Oandi>riick    •    -    • 

of  Hildesbeim    -    •    * 

of  East  Friesland   -    - 

i£  Bentheim      ... 

of  Hohnstebi     -    «    « 


PopuUtioa. 


ITxittitia 
Bug. 


680,960  Hanover 
440,S£OOottingeo 


189.8S2 

96.593 

80  300 
252'450  S,794>S40|Liuiebiiif 
104^0 

I9I1O6O  l,7fi0.5£()|Stade 
188^55 
131,816 
1&7.522 

24,864 
6,680 


PcpiiUtfofi. 


380,240  Eknbeck 


1,169^980  Osnabrikk 


426,880|Hildesheiro  10,650 

721,1 

182,1 


,920£mdeQ. 
.620  Bentheim 


83,200  Ilefekl 


1,388,6829,408,790 


24,000 

a#97o 

44MK> 
10,050 
8,420 
4>740 
9i«M 


10,980 

M80 

6M 


The  most  considerable  places,  besides  the  capitals 
of  the  provinoes,  within  tne  kingdom,  and  their  re* 
spective  populations,  are  Hamdn,  5050 ;  Nordheiro, 
3100;  Mtinden,  4500;  Osterode,  4180;  Duder- 
stadt,  4100;  ElWngerode,  2380;  Kkusthal,  7100; 
Uebscn,  2550;  ZeH,  8360;  Verden,  3520;  Aken- 
bruch,  2820;  Pappenburg,  3250;  Godar,  5670; 
AUeld,  2100;  and  Auridi,  2660.  The  priiicipaU- 
ties  of  Raienburg,  Giittingeh,  and  Grubenhagen, 
and  a  part  cf  mlderfieim,  are  viery  mountainous, 
especiaUy  in  the  southern  dlvisione.  The  other  proi- 
vtnces  form  a  part  of  that  extensive  plain  wnich 
cennmences  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
terminates  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  The  whole 
plain  is  a  ssndy  soil,  resting  on  a  bed  of  granite,  and 
is  generaQy  sterile,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  vari- 
oBs  rivets  that  water  it,  or  near  the  cities,  where 
cultivation  has  improved  it  by  artificial  means.  The 
most  fhiitful  part  of  the  kingdom  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  and  near  the  German  Ocean,  where,  as  in 
Holland,  rich  meadows  are  preserved  from  being 
immersed  in  water,  by  broad  dikes  and  deep  ditdies, 
constructed  and  kept  in  repair  at  a  great  expence. 

The  most  remarkable  mountains  are  those^  of  the 
Harts  Forest,  three-fifths  of  which  are  in  this  king- 
dom, and  two-fifths  hi  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 
These  mountains  are  not  a  part  or  any  chain,  but 
rise  from  a  plain  in  a  groupe  by  themselves,  the 
highest  points  of  which  are  nearly  in  the  centre. 
The  mass  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  about  twenty-eight  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south.  The  highest  points,  and  their  height 
abiFtre  the  lev^l  of  the  sea,  are  Bruc^berg^  3020  feet ; 
Wormberg,  2880  feet;  Achtermanshohe,  2710  feet; 
the  littie  Winterberg,  2684  feet;  Kahlenberg,  2180 
feet ;  and  the  Rammelsberg^  1 9 1 5  feet.  These  moun- 
tains are  wholly  covered  witJi  forests.  On  their 
lower  sides  the  trees  are  of  the  deciduous  fcinds,  but 
the  summits  are  exclusively  pines.  These  moun- 
tains abound  with  minerals  of  almost  every  kind, 
and  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabiUnts  is 


either  in  mining,  or  in  manuftcturing  the  iron  and 
copper  into  domestic  utensils.  Some  of  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  towns,  as  Rlausthal,  Andreas- 
berg,  Cellerfeld,  and  several  ofliers,  are  finm  1700 
to  1900  fret  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  atid  their  po- 
pulation would  suftbr  most  severely  from  ^e  cold 
of  the  severe  winters,  but  for  the  abundance  of  both 
wood  and  fossil  coal  with  Whidi  they  are  supplied. 

The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  mps  to-  Rivera 
wards  the  north,  and  the  courses  of  all  the  rivers 
are  in  that  dhrecdon.    These  are,  JhrH,  the  Elbe, 
which  borders  a  large  part  of  the  dominion,  and  re- 
ceives into  it  the  Ohre,  whidi  rises  in  the  province 
of  Limeburff;   the  Aland  and"  the  Jeetze,  which 
come  out  of  Prussia,  and  are  navigable  before  they 
terminate  in  iStie  Elbe ;  the  Ilmenau,  which  becomes 
navigable  at  Luneburg ;  the  Este,  which  is  naviga- 
ble to  Bttxtehude ;  the  Liihe,  navigable  to  Horn- 
burg;  the  Schwinge,  by  which  vessds  reach  Stade ; 
the  Oste,  which  passes  Harburg,  and  is  navigable 
to  Kirchosters ;  and  the  Medem,  which  runs  through 
the  land  Hadeln,  and  admits  large  vessels  as  high  as 
Ottendorf.     Second,  the  Weser,  which  enters  the 
dominions  of  Hanover  at  Miinden,  being  there  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  die  Fulda  luid  the  Werra.     It 
is  navigable  for  barges  from  the  spot  at  which  its 
name  commences.     It  receives,  in  its  course,  the 
Hamel,  the  ADcr,  the  Oertze,  the  Line,  the  Bohme, 
the  Eyther,  the  Wfimme,  the  Lesum  (formed  by  the 
three  streams,  Rodau,  Wiste,  and  Worpe),  the  Greste 
and  the  Hunter ;  all  of  which  are  Hanoverian  rivers, 
and  continue  their^  united  courses  till  thev  are  lost 
in  the  German  Ocean  near  Bremen.     Third,  the 
Ems,  a  river  rising  in  the  Prussian  province  of  West- 
phalia.   After  entering  Hanover,  it  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Aa,  the  Hase,  the  Else,  and  the  Leda. 
Before  reaching  the  sea,  it  falls  into  the  DoUart  near 
Emden,  which  is  the  principal  sea  port  in  the  king- 
dom.    The  vessels  belonging  to  this  port  are  about 
270,   and  their  tonnage  19>289  lasts.     There  are 
equipped  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  upwards  of  fifty 
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HftBofcr.  busses,  whidi  are  employed  in  the  herring^fiahery, . 
and  usually  take  and  .cure  from  12,000  to  14,000 
tons  of  that  fish  annually.  Fimrthy  the  Vecht,  a 
river  of  short  course,  rising  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  and  terminating  in  the  Zuyder  Sc»u 
Its  principal  importance  is  derived  from  a  navigable 
canal,  which  commences  at  the  city  of  Miinster,  and 
is  the  channel  of  some  trade  through  the  Vecht  to 
Amsterdam. 

Though  Hanover  is  generally  a  sandy  soil,  it  has 
some  small  frerii  water  lakes.  The  Dummersee,  in 
Diepholtz,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circuit  The 
Steinhudermeer,  in  the  province  of  Kalenburg,  is 
about  four  miles  long  and  two  broad ;  and  the  Dol- 
larty  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Ems,  whidi  is  rather  an 
estuary  than  a  lake,  is  twelve  miles  across.  The 
canals  are  all  of  shoi*t  course.  The  Bremen  canal, 
designed  to  unite  the  Hamme,  the  Oste,  and  the 
Schwinge,  is  not  completed ;  nor  is  the  Treckschuit 
canal,  intended  to  connect  Witmund  with  Auridi. 
The  Pappenburg  canal  is  only  navigable  from  the 
Ems  to  that  city. 

Though  considerable  variations,  in  conformity  to 
the  different  natures  of  the  soils,  occur  in  the  nua- 
bandry  of  Hanover,  yet  it  may  be  generally  describ- 
ed as  at  a  very  low  standard.  The  land  mostly  be- 
longs either  to  the  king  or  to  the  nobles,  as  lords  of 
the  soil,  who  have  under  them  a  species  of  tenants 
called  bauers,  having  the  use  of  small  portions  of 
land,  under  many  and  various  feudal  conditions. 
These  bauers  pay  little  or  no  rent  in  money,  but 
render  the  lord  a  stipulated  number  of  days'  work 
in  seed  time  and  harvest  on  his  demesne  lands, 
or  give  him  a  certain  proportion  of  the  proceeds 
of  their  crops.  In  most  instances  the  lords  have 
the  right  of  pasture  for  their  cattle  over  the  whole 
land,  and  are  the  proprietors  of  most  of  the  sheep 
and  cows.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  mode 
of  holding,  called  the  meyer  law,  but  it  extends  over 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  kingdom,  as  not  to  merit  a 
detailed  notice  of  it.  The  rotation  of  crops  usually 
followed  in  Hanover  is  first  a  fidlow,  on  which  the 
land  is  cultivated  to  potatoes,  peas,  or  fiax;  then 
follows  winter  com,  either  rye  or  wheat,  but  chiefiy 
the  former,  and  to  them  succeeds,  summer  com, 
either  barley  or  oats.  As  the  fields  are  usually  di- 
vided into  small  portions,  like  many  of  our  common 
fields  in  England,  and  the  larger  divisions  must  all 
be  cultivate  alike,  though  belonging  to  different 
occupiers ;  and  as  die  course  that  has  prevailed  from 
time  immemorial  must  be  continued,  there  is  little 
or  no  room  for  improvement,  and  little  encourage- 
ment for  superior  knowledge  or  greater  activity. 
Such  is  the  bad  state  of  cimivaUon,  that  the  increase 
of  grain  is  not  estimated  to  exceed  four  for  one  of 
the  quantity  sown  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  breeding  and  fattening  o£  cattle  is  a  branch  of 
rural  economy,  confined  to  particular  portions  adapt- 
ed to  that  purpose,  and  is  in  the  same  backward 
state  as  the  agriculture.  By  the  latest  enumeration 
6[  the  live  stock,  which  was  previous  to  some  pro- 
vinces of  600,000  acres  in  extent  being  added  to  it^ 


there  were  224,500  horses ;  675,926  head  of  homed  Haaow. 
cattle ;  1,540,794  sheep  and  lambs ;  15,728  goats  and  ^**^"n^» 
kids;  176>974  swine;  and  1498  asses  and  mules. 
Mudi  of  the  heath  land,  especially  in  the  province 
of  Luneburg,  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  but  that 
of  rearing  Ixies  for  the  sake  of  their  honey  and  wax. 
The  hives  are  transported  in  waggons,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring,  to  those  more  southern 
countries,  where  the  flowers  bloom  early,  and  are 
afterwards  browht  back  when  the  heath  flowers  are 
fit  for  them,  and  remain  till  the  proper  time  for  tak- 
ing the  contents  of  the  hives.  Large  numbers  of 
geese  are  also  kept  by  the  bauers  on  the  moist  situa- 
tions ;  their  flesh  is  salted  for  winter  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  their  feathers  are  preserved  for  sale. 
These  two  sources,  affording  wax,  honey,  and  fea^ 
thers,  3riekl  the  principal  disposable  produce  of  some 
of  the  provinces. 

The  manufactures  of  Hanover  are  very  numerous,  MaaufiK* 
but  none  of  them  extensive.  Except  linen,  linen  **"**> 
yam,  and  domestic  utensils,  tew  of  them  bSgtA  a 
surplus  be^rond  the  home  consumption.  The  linen 
is  of  four  kinds :  First,  that  called  Hauseteinwand,  or 
household  linen,  the  making  as  well  as  use  of  which 
is  to  be  met  with  in  every  fiunily.  Second,  a 
coarse  kind,  that  called  the  Lorventleinen,  Third,  the 
fine  linen,  which  is  only  made  in  some  of  the  cities  to  a 
small  extent,  and  almost  wholly  consumed  by  the 
richer  families  of  the  kingdom.  Fourth,  sailcloth 
and  hempen  linen,  which  is  principally  made  in 
East  Friesland  and  the  Duchy  of  Bremen,  and 
which  is  mostly  sold  for  foreign  consumption.  Be- 
sides the  linen  yam  used  in  the  home  fabrics,  a 
great  quantity  is  spun  for  foreign  trade.  Spinning 
is,  indeed,  the  constant  operation  of  almost  all  the 
females  in  the  villages  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter.  The  spinning  of  coarse  wool,  and  nuJdpg 
it  into  doth,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  linen, 
occupies  a  considerable  porticm  of  the  industry  of 
the  peasantry,  and  furnishes  them  with  clothing 
from  the  produce  of  their  own  lands ;  besides  these, 
they  spin  cotton,  and,  mixing  the  yam  with  that  of 
linen,  manufacture  dresses  for  the  females  and  the 
younger  part  of  their  families.  The  stockings  they 
wear,  whether  of  linen,  cotton,  or  worsted,  are 
usually  made  at  home.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try much  oil  is  made  fV'om  linseed.  Coarse  pottery 
ware  is  made  in  many  parts.  Paper-mills,  whidi 
supply  about  80,000  reams  annually,  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  home  consumption.  In  the  cities, 
woollen  cloths,  silk  goods,  cotton  of  various  kinds, 
hats,  hosiery,  soap,  and  leather,  are  manufiurtured. 
The  principal  branches  that  employ  much  ci^ital, 
are  the  breweries  of  Hanover,  Embeck,  and  Goslar* 
and  the  com  distilleries  which  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  cities.  The  former  of  ^ese  are  suffering  a 
gradual  declension,  whilst  the  latter  are  as  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  productions  of  the  mines  naturally  follow  Mincnls. 
those  of^agriculture  and  manufactures.     These  yield 
annually  as  follows : 
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Iron,        ....  122,913  do. 

Zinc,        ....  2967  do. 

Vitriol,  white,  blue,  and  green,       1289  do. 

Sulphur,        -        -        -  «       1300  do. 

Salt,         ....  329,055  do. 

Fotoilcoal,        -        -        -  469>840  do. 
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34,238  merks,  valued  at 

1404  hund. 
41,949   do. 


\     is  manufactured  at  the  mines. 


J  valued,  including  the  labour  of  what )  .^.  ^.^ 

44,805 

3878 

866 

548,425 

58,730 


410,436  rix  doUars. 
44,928 
258,624 


The  prices  at  which  the  commodities  are  estimat- 
ed are  tiiose  which  they  are  worth  at  the  mines,  be- 
fore any  expenoe  of  carriage  has  been  incurred. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  small  quantity  of 
surplus  production,  the  trade  of  Hanover  cannot  be 
extensive.  The  principd  port,  Embden,  has  some 
export  and  import  trade ;  but  from  the  state  of  the 
roads  between  that  place  and  the  more  populous 
parts  of  ^e  kingdom,  more  of  its  trade  passes  through 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  than  through  oiat  city.  &- 
sides  the  more  considerable  articles  made  from  flax, 
its  honey,  wax,  feathers,  and  large  quantities  of  tim- 
ber, are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  bremen*  Hops, 
rape-seed,  <nl-cake,  fruit,  hams,  and  sausages  form 
also  artides  of  export  of  small  amount  Jn  very 
fruited  years  some  com  b  exported,  but ingenerid 
the  consumption  is  equal  to  the  produce.  l%e  im-> 
ports  consist  prindpally  of  wine,  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
mdigo,  tobacco,  and  a  few  manu£u:tured  artides, 
which  are  consumed  by  the  richer  classes.  As  the 
roods  to  the  great  fiiirs  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort 
pass  throu^  Hanover,  the  transit  of  goods  by  these 
create  a  pretty  large  coimnissian  tiade,  and  give  em- 
pkapoeat  to  many  waggons,  horses,  and  men,  a^ 
wdl  as  to  the  barge  owners.  The  esqwrts  and  im- 
pOTts  nearly  balance  each  other,  and  the  amount  c^ 
neitiior  exceed  L.  500,000  Sterling. 

The  government  of  Hanover  is  a  monarchy,  whose 
king  is  the  possessor  of  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
Berare  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1814,  the 
dominicms  consisted  of  various  portions,  the  succes- 
sion to  which  was  regulated  by  andent  and  different 
usages ;  but  at  that  epoch  the  whole  was  made  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  <xf  succession,  and  the  different 
parts  cannot  be  henceforth  divided.  In  case  the 
present  fionily  should  become  extinct,  the  heir  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  is  to  succeed  to  the  sove- 
reignty. The  m<»iardi  is  deemed  to  be  of  age  when 
18  years  old.  During  a  minority,  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  are  guardians,  unless  the  case  is  provided 
for  by  the  predecessor.  The  king  has  the  whole 
executive  power, — ^the  appointment  of  officers,  d- 
vili  military,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power 
is  enjoyed  jointly  with  tne  assembly  of  the  states. 
This  assembly  consists  of  102  deputies,  chosen  for 
the  three  bodies  of  the  dergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  dties.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  dergy  are  nominated  bv  the  chimters  c^  the 
secularised  religious  foundations;  me  nobility 
choose  their  deputies;  and  the  magistrates  a£ 
the  dties  sdeet  theirs.  In  a  country  wl^e  scarody 
any  men  of  much  information  are  to  be  found  out  of 


the  ^vileged  classes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  nearly 
all  the  deputies  should  be  chosen  from  them.  The 
ministry  are  supposed  to  have  the  nomination  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  members,  and  three-fourths 
of  them  have  places  under  the  crown.  The  deli- 
berations are  secret,  and  the  result  of  them  only 
known  by  the  laws  they  promulgate.  The  mem- 
bers, during  their  sittings,  are  aSow^  some  pay. 
Those  who  reside  in  the  dty  of  Hanover  have 
two,  and  those  who  come  from  other  places  have 
four,  rix  dollars  daily  subsLBtence  money.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  executive  part  of  the  government 
is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  tiie  royal  £i^ 
mily,  with  the  titie  of  Governor-General,  and  a  sa- 
lary of  L.  5500  Sterling.  He  is  assisted  by  various 
ministers,  forming  a  cabinet-council,  who  admini- 
ster, at  the  head  of  respective  boards,  the  different 
branches  of  the  public  business. 

The  finances  of  the  kingdom  are  not  stated  to  the  Revenue, 
public,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accuratdy  known. 
The  revenue  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  one 
million  Sterling,  of  which  a  litde  more  than  L.500,000 
is  derived  from  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  king, 
who  is  by  far  the  largest  land-owner  in  his  domi- 
nions; the  remainder  is  drawn  bv  taxation.  The 
taxes  are— a  land-tax,  producing  £.170,000 ;  a  tax 
on  food  consumed  in  towns  and  dties,  L.20,000 ;  a 
tax  on  brewing  and  distilling,  L.67^000 ;  on  salt, 
L.20,000 ;  on  stamps,  L.5000 ;  on  imported  goods, 
L.33,000 ;  and  a  property  and  personal  tax,  L.92,000. 
This  can  onlv  be  an  approximation  to  accuracy;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  taxes  produce  less  than  the  do- 
mains. The.estates  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobility 
were  formerly  exempt  from  many  of  these  taxes, ' 
but  now  all  are  alike  liable  to  them. 

The  national  debt  of  Hanover  is  about  three  years  Debts, 
income,  or  somewhat  more  than  L.3,000,000  Ster- 
ling. A  part  of  this  was  owing  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  France ;  but,  during  the  pe- 
riod they  were  in  possession,  it  was  much  increased; 
and  the  preparations  made  £br  war  when  Bonaparte 
returned  from  Elba  caused  a  fiurther  augmentation. 
The  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent., 
and  the  dd>t  has  been  diminished  within  the  last 
four  years.  It  ia  almost  wholly  owing  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kiudom. 

The  regular  forces  of  Hanover  amounted  to  12,940  fonm. 
men  and  officers,  but  they  are  undergoing  a  reduc- 
tion, whidi  is  intended  to  bring  them  to  less  than    . 
8000  for  a  permanent  peace  establishment..    The 
militi4»  or  Uuidwehr,  have  hitherto  been  18,000 ; 
but  they  are,  like  the  regulars,  gradually  reducing. 
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and  will  be  fisced  at  about  two-thirdB  that  number. 
Hanover  liai  no  naval  force,  except  a  ungle  brig  cf 
wax,  moored  off  the  city  of  Stade,  to  enforce  the 
tolls  which  an  merchant  veMeb  passing  up  the  Elbe 
are  bound  to  pay,  and  which  amounts  to  about 
L.5000  Sterling  annually. 

The  judiciary  system  of  Hanover  is  very  compli- 
cated* Many  of  Uie  inferior  judges  and  magistrates 
are  afqpointed  by  the  proprietors  of  particular  es- 
tates; and  many  of^those  nominated  by  the  king  are 
rather  by  his  prerogative  as  owner  of  some  estates 
than  as  the  monardi.  Some  of  these  jurisdictims  are 
small,  but  yet  have  die  power  of  life  and  death.  An 
attempt  is  now  making  to  simplify  and  assimilate 
the  administration  of  joatioe  in  the  different  pro* 
vinoes,  among  whidi  tnere  is  considerable  variation. 
It  must,  however,  be  a  work  of  time,  as  the  inha* 
bitants  are  much  attached  to  their  local  customs.  A 
eourt  of  appeal  at  Zett  has  extensive  power,  and  it  is 
intended  to  increase  iu  authority  by  allowing  all  the 
provinces  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  final  judgments. 

In  Htfiover  there  is  not  merely  toleratioa,  but 
equal  establishment  to  ihA  three  Christian  sects  of 
Lutherans,  Catholics,  and  Reformed ;  and  the  smal- 
ler sects  of  Menonites,  Hemhuthers,  and  odiers,  em 
joy  perfect  protection.  The  members  of  die  Lu* 
theran  comsnunity  amount  to  1,050,000;  die  C** 
tholies  to  lto,000 ;  the  Reformed  to  90,000 ;  the 
remainder  ooroprise  Jews  and  the  smaller  Chris* 
tian  communities.  The  Lutheran  diurch  is  regu« 
lated  by  superintendents,  who  resemble  bishops, 
but  are  assi^ed,  and  somewhat  oootrollad,  by  die 
eonsistories.  The  seat  of  diese  is  in  Hanover,  Stade^ 
Osnabriich,  Hildesheim,  Aurich,  and  Hohnstein. 
The  Catholics  are  divided  into  dioceses,  and  have 
bishops  at  Osnabriidi,  Hildesbckn,  and  Regersbuig ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Mcppen  and  Eimsbitthren  are 
under  the  spiritualjurismction  of  the  Prussian  Bi- 
shop  of  Miinsler.  The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  are 
united  in  some  of  the  consistories,  and  the  trifling 
diWeKRon  in  their  feith  and  modes  of  worship  are 
easUv  compromised  or  reoonciled« 

The  means  of  education  are  very  amply  pronded 
fer  all  classes  €£  the  conununity.  Each  village  has 
a  schoolmaster  for  gratuitously  teaching  the  poorer 
inhabitants ;  all  of  whom  are  instructed  in  rea<&)g, 
writing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  In 
the  capital  there  is  a  large  institution,  established 
for  the  tuition  of  die  parodiial  schoofanasters.  In  all 
the  cities,  and  many  oi  the  towns,  are  Gymnasiums, 
in  which  clasncal  and  elementary  instruction  is  di»« 
pensed  on  very  moderate  terms.  The  University  of 
Gottingen,  established  by  King  George  II.  in  17M, 
has  been  greatly  celebrated  for  die  learning  of  its 
professors  and  tne  number  of  its  pupils.  Owing  to 
some  turbulent  conduct  of  die  latter,  their  num- 
ber has  been  reduced  from  1200  to  800,  none  of 
whom  are  either  subjects  of  Hanover,  of  Hesse  Cas« 
sel,  or  of  Brunswick.  The  library  belonging  to  the 
university  is  admirably  conducted,  and  consists  of 
near  300,000  volumes.  There  is  a  valuable  chemical^ 
mechanical,  and  philosophkal  apparatus;  an  astro- 
nomical observatory ;  and  dissecting  rooms  fev  siv- 
gical  and  veterinary  studies*    The  universi^  is  ge« 


vemed  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  the  prpfessors 
may  puhuah  what  works  they  please,  widiout  a  pre*  ' 
vious  ccnaurate  being  cxerdsed. 

The  press  in  Hanover  is  not,  however,  imre- 
atrieted.  AH  works,  except  those  of  the  Gottinsen 
professors,  must  be  examined  and  licensed  before 
publicadon ;  but  the  censors  are  very  liberal  in  the 
exercise  of  their  dttty,andaddom  suppress  any  works, 
howev^  oontnoy  to  established  opinions,  if  they 
are  unmixed  w&  slander,  invecdve,  or  peraoo- 
slides.  There  is  no  law  in  Hanover  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  work,  however  obnoxious,  that 
is  published  in  odier  parts  of  Qenonany,  or  in  fore^ 
eountries. 

The  poor  are  provided  for  wh<Ay  by  voluntary  Poor. 
contributions,  which  are  made  feom  bouse  to  house 
at  stated  periods.  They  are  in  a  great  degree  sop- 
ported  in  workhouses,  where  their  own  labtour  eon^ 
tributes  in  seme  measure  to  their  maintenanoe. 
Their  food  and  chydung  are  of  the  coarsest  kind. 
There  are  many  hospitals  and  odier  dianlaUe  ea^yb* 
lishmenti  for  die  relief  and  cure  of  the  diwgaaed ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  die  poor  are  as  well  tskcn 
care  of  as  in  odier  couniries  where  their  mainle* 
nanoe  is  compulaory. 

By  die  pq^uladon  tables  which  are  aocurataly  Birtha  and 
kept,  die  incraase  in  the  number  of  inhafaitanta  U  l^<^ 
going  on  rapidly.  In  the  year  1817^  the  births 
were  4i6,118,  and  the  deedis  82,004,  thoi^^  «q  ao« 
count  <^  die  scarcity  of  oom,  the  greatest  distraas 
waa  felt;  of  theae  budis  die  nudes  were  28,812,  and 
the  females  22,814. 

The  language  usually  spoken  in  Hanover  is  the  Language. 
Fkt-Dentsclie,  a  dialect  o£  the  High  GernwD,  nwse 
pure,  and  leas  conplicated  in  its  ooDstructien,  but 
treated  by  the  learned  with  more  oonteeipi  than  it 
merits.  As  the  service  in  the  cknxdiea  and  the  bar* 
strucdaa  in  the  achoaLs  is  exiduaively  in  the  Hig^ 
German,  all  the  pcaitantr^  underatnnd  it,  though 
disy  very  uowilliii^y  use  it  when  they  can  avoid  it 
The  higher  dasses  pride  themselves  on  ifieaking  the 
High  German  wid^  greater  pnrity  than  is  practised 
HI  any  odber  part  of  the  empire. 

Hanover  haa  two  standards  of  money,  the  Lnpm  Mooej. 
sigen  and  the  Convention.  The  public  accounts  are 
kqit  in  the  latter.  The  gold  eoin  called  Georgs 
d'or  is  five  rix  dollars  eight  gfooehen  in  ecmventian 
money;  er,  in  Leipsigen  money,  feaor  rix  dollars  aix- 
teen  groschen.  The  other  gold  coin,  the  Gold-Gulden, 
is  two  rix  dollars  six  groschen  in  convention,  two 
dollars  two  grseehen  in  Leipsigen  money. 

The  long  measure  is  the  rood  e£  eig^  eUs;  die  Wogfatsand 
^  is  two  feet;  the  foot  twelve  inches.  Six  Han^  MeMurct. 
verian  are  equal  to  five  Brabant  ells.  Land  ia  mea- 
sured by  hufen  and  morgens.  Thehufeisaomosgens, 
the  morgen  120  ruthcB,eqnal  to  24.844  Paris  feet.  The 
morgen  bywluch  woodland  is  measured  contains  160 
ruthen.  The  litpiid  meaaure  is  the  eimen,  of  8.186 
cubic  inches,  or  die  anker  of  1 .96O  cubie  inches. 
The  ktter  maikes  16  sdibciicns,  or  32  Vinmm  <fi 
quartiere,  or  128  noseL  The  weights  im  cemmoai 
4186  mre  shipa-pounds,  lies-pounda,  hundrsds,  and 
customary  pounds.  The  ships  psimd  is  eqpoal  te 
20  lies^KMinds ;  the  hundred  is  110-  lis 
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HoRovw    The  lies-peand  k  divMed  into  two  marks,  tlie  nwrk 

•1        into  eight  ounoee,  the  ounce  into  two  loths,  the  lodi 

^Ji™^II2;  into  ^  The  locAl  weights  and  measures 

^^^         vary  fVom  these  the  standards  ai  all  dw  villages  of 

the  several  provinces. 

See  Brdebesere^ng  des  Konifrekht  Hannover, 
von  H.  D.  A.  Sonne.  Htticiiruh^Topographigch* 
SuaiHische  Btscreiimng  i/er  Konigikhen  reMentt^ 
stadt  Hamufver,  v<m  B.  C.  Spiicker.  Hodgskin's 
Travels  in  Gmsaiiy.  Jacolirs  TrmeU  in  Holland 
and  Oermam/.  (w.w.) 

HEBERuEN  (William),  aijpraetical  physician 
of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year 
1710.  He  was  sent  at  a  very  early  age,  near  the  end  of 
1724,  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  took 
his  first  d^^ee  in  1728,  and  obtained  a  fellowship 
about  1730;  he  became  M.  A.  in  17 S^  and  M.  D. 
in  1739.  He  remained  at  Cambridge  about  ten 
years  longer  as  a  practitioner  of  physic,  and  gave 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  the  Materia  Melica. 
In  1746  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London,  and  two  years  aflerwaids 
he  left  Cambridge,  having  presented  to  St  John's 
College  the  specimens  which  had  been  subservient 
to  his  lectures.  He  also  added  to  this  donation,  a 
ftw  years  afterwards,  a  collection  of  astronomical 
instruments  of  some  value.  Having  determined  to 
establish  himsdf  in  London,  he  was  elected  a  FeU 
low  of  the  Royid  Society  in  1709 ;  and  he  was  em* 
ployed  in  a  very  extensive  medical  praetfoe  for  mow 
than  thirty  years.  When  he  became  senriUe  that 
his  age  required  some  mdulgence,  he  resolved  to 
pass  his  summers  at  a  bouse  winch  he  had  taken  at 
Windsor;  but  he  continued  his  praelioe  in  the  win* 
ter  for  some  years  longer.  In  January  176O  he  mar« 
i4ed  Mary,  daughter  (f  W.  Wollaston,  Bsq.,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters;  but  he  ttirHved 
them  all,  except  the  present  v«ry  respeoiahle  Dr  W. 
Heberden,  and  Mary,  married  to  the  Rev«  O.  Jenyns. 
In  1779  be  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
ll<mtl  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 

Ur  Heberaen's  Jint  publication  seems  to  havts 
been  a  shoK  essay  on  the  mcongruous  comnoBition 
of  the  mithridate  and  theriae,  entitled  Anmkeriaea, 
Svo.  1745.  £.  He  sent  to  the  R^al  Society  an  Ae- 
eotmt  efa^fefyktrge  Human  (Udeubis,  weighhig  more 
than  2|  pounds  avoirdupois.  Pk*  Trms,  aLVI. 
1750,  p.  9^;  Ahr-  XI.  p  1005.  f.  Jcctmni  of  the 
Effect  of  Ughtnhig,  at  Smdk  WeaM  in  Rsex.  Ph. 
Trans.  UY.  17«4,  p.  199-     H^  tkfiie  esaays  are 
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erroneously  attributed,   in   Dr  Maty's'  ittdcx,  to 
his  brother^   Dr  Thontaa   Hdbecden  of  1 


\ma  HTw  oKve  vwomes  ch  ine  jnsatcin  x  ransurtMM 
pnWSshed  in  a  great  measure  at  his  suggestion,  I 
the  Collqie  of  PhysiOlsiis,  hi  which  we  find  abc 
sizleett  of  his  oniriiial  communications..    4.  Retnai 


Madeira, 
who  sent  several  other  piqiers  to  the  Society.  l>r 
Hcbctdea  wua  one  of  this  principal  contributors  t» 
^ka  irst  three  v^omes  of  the  Me^ai  Transaetiums, 

J^ 
about 

( orwinal  communications..    4.  Remarks 

on  lAe  Ftmp   Waitr  ^  London.    I.  176S,  p.  1. 

5.  ObservaHons  on  Asearides,  pw   45,   54.     6.  Om 

Niffkt  BUndmnt,  or  NtfcUdofMh  p.  60.    7-  On  ike 

Chichom  Par,  p.  487-    S.  On  the  Epidmieal  Cold  of 

Vt%lj  p.  437.    9-  Owrfai,  p.  49ft  velatfaig  to  bark, 

canqi^ior,  cold,  the  gout,  and  apoplexy.    la  On 

MecHe  Foht,  II.  Vn%  p.  1.     II.  On  the  PnU$, 


p.  Id.  IS.  On  a  Disorder  tjfthg  Br^nstt  p.  59i— *the  Heberdoi. 
aa^fmo  pectoris^  15.  On  Diseases  tf  the  Liver,  p. ' 
185.  14.  0»  lAe  Nettle  Rash,  p.  175«  15.  On 
Noxious  Fmngi,  p.  SI6.  l6.  Qumsf,  p.  499,  on 
siay  blood,  on  hernia,  on  damp  dothes,  and  on 
vcnesectioa  in  hemoprhages.  17*  On  an  Angina 
Pectoris,  III.  1785,  p.  1.  18.  On  the  Ginseng,  p.  34. 
19.  On  the  Measles,  p.  S89.  20.  Table  of  the  Mean 
Heat  of  the  different  Months  in  London.  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXVIII.  1778,  p.  86.  21.  CommaUarii  de  Mor~ 
horum  Historia  et  Curaiione.  Svo.  Lond.  ISOS. 
Also  in  English.  He  had  long  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  making  notes  in  a  pocket-book,  at  the  bed- 
sides of  his  patients ;  and  every  month  he  used  to 
select'  and  copy  out,  under  the  proper  titles  of  the 
diseases,  whatever  he  thought  particularly  worthy 
to  be  recorded.  In  the  year  1782  he  employed 
himself  in  digesting  this  register  into  the  form  of  a 
volume  of  Commentaries  on  the  history  and  cure  of 
diseases,  religiously  observing  never  to  depend  on 
his  memory  for  any  material  circumstance  that  he 
did  not  find  expressly  written  down  in  his  notes. 
These  commentaries  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his 
son,  Dr  W.  Heberden,  to  be  publiriied  afVer  his 
death.  We  find  in  them  a  greater  mass  of  valuable 
matter,  accurately  observed  and  candidly  related, 
than  in  almost  any  other  volume  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared upon  a  medical  subject;  yet  they  are  but 
too  likely  to  dull  the  ingenuous  ardour  of  many  a 
yottthfial  mind,  and  even  to  lead  to  a  total  apad&y 
with  reapect  to  the  diligent  study  of  a  profession  in 
which  so  respectable  a  veteran  was  so  often  disfios* 
ed  to  exclaim,  that  ''  all  is  vani^."  Tbei«  are  in- 
deed many  instances  in  which  he  does  liot  seem  to 
have  been  perfisctly  maater  of  all  the  instruments  ^ 
his  art;  thus,  he  appws  to  have  been  but  partially 
aequainted  with  the  virtues  and  varioui  uries  oi  aiH 
tiinony  and  ipecaeoaa,  and  to  have  Maoned  very 
inaccurately  on  the  optrolioD  for  a  strangtdated  her- 
nia«  But  it  baa  been  remarked,  that  the  more  ex* 
perience  a  physiciaB  acquires  in  his  profession,  the 
aaore  he  is  in  general  inclined  to  approalli  to  the 
opiraoBis  of  Dr  Heberden,  and  to  eelcem  his  writ- 
ings. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
11^  occasionally  been  liable  to  personal  and  profes- 
sional pre)udioes>  it  may  salScly  be  asseited,  that  he 
possessed  a  singular  combinadon  of  modesty  and 
dignitv  of  diaracter.  He  was  not  only  a  wdl-inf* 
fiinned  and  aooomplished  sdiolar,  but  a  man  of  the 
purest  integrity  of  cosiduct,  of  mild  and  courteous 
manners,  Sstinguished  by  genuine  pie^,  and  by 
unaSbeted  benevolence  of  Imrt.  It  is  related  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  diat  he  bought  a  soeptiea& 
work,  left  in  manuscript  by  Dr  Conyers  Middle^ 
ton,  of  his  widow,  for  L.50^  m  ordei^  to  burn  it. 
He  was  at  the  expenoe  of  pid[>liaking  anothar  work 
of  the  same  author,  on  die  servile  condition  of  phy- 
siciaBe  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  an  edition  of 
aonie  of  the  plays  of  Euripides,  by  Maskland.  He 
hnd  an  uppurtunity  of  rendering  an  essential  service 
to  Dr  LfAcrland,  a  man  of  t&  despest  and  meet 
eatoBsive  kaming  and  science,  thjit  adorned  ^eksl 
century,  but  of  retired  habits,  and  vetj  little  knowB 
irvua  in  his  prefanioD^  dKmgh  he  eunteibuted  by  hie 
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H^bei^Mi  Uteraiy  infomuttion  to  the  populari^  of  more  than 
n      .  one  of  his  colleagues.'    Dr  Heberden's  extensive 

HdigoUnd.  p^^^^^j^  ^^^6  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  accetit  the 
^■•^^^^  appointment  of  Physician  to  the  Queen;  and  the 
King,  iivho  had  always  shown  him  ^  greatest  es- 
teem and  regard^  readily  adopted  his  disinterested 
recommendaSon  of  Dr  Letherland  as  his  substitute 
in  the  situation.  He  died  17th  May  1801,  at  the 
age  of  above  90  years,  having  exhibited,  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  the  same  serenity  of  mind  which  he  had 
enjoyed  throughout  ite  course.  (Life  prefixed  to 
his  Commentariet,  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dtc/iofi- 
ary,  XVIL)  (f.  o.) 

HELIGOLAND,  or  Helgoland,  a  group  of 
small  islands  in  the  North  Sea,  belonging  formerly 
to  Denmark,  now  to  Great  Britain,  and  situated 
about  28  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Weser,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Eyder-  It  consists  of  the  principal 
island,  subdivided  into  the  Cliff  and  the  Low  Land ; 
the  smaller  island,  caDed  the  Down;  and  several 
sand-banks  and  rocks,  of  which  that  caQed  the 
Monk  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  Cliff  is  a  con- 
tinued rock  of  sandstone  (red  breccia),  almost  per- 
pendicular, varying  from  90  to  1 66  feet  in  height ; 
the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  long  flight  of  steps ;  its  cir- 
cumference is  above  4000  paces.  While  the  Cliff  is 
said  to  suffer  progressive  diminution  ftam  the  action 
of  the  waves,  the  Low  Land  is  asserted  to  be  on  the 
increase.  It  is  joined  to  the  former  by  a  bottom  of 
rock,  about  500  paces  long.  Its  circumference  is 
much  smaller  than  diat  of  the  high  ground ;  and  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  island  does  not  exceed  two  miles 
and  a  half.  The  Down,  or  Downs,  is  not  quite  half 
this  size ;  but  iU  extent  is  continually  varying.  On 
the  High  Land  is  a  light-house,  whose  geographical 
position  is  T  53'  IS"  east  longitude,  and  54^  1 V  34^ 
north  latitude.  It  is  of  great  use  to  guide  shms,  not 
only  amidst  the  surrounding  rocks  and  shoals,  but 
being  visible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  S?  miles, 
serves  as  a  mark  for  directing  vessels  to  the  mouths 
of  die  nearest  rivers  on  the  continent. 

Helgoland*  has  two  good  harbours ;  and  to  the 
east  of  the  Down  is  a  road  where  vesseb  may  andior 
in  48  feet  of  water.  The  inhabitants,  in  number 
above  2000,  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  and  acting  as 
pilots ;  the  women  cultivate  the  little  grain  (barley 
and  oats)  thai  is  raised  here,  and  attend  to  a  few 
hundred  sheep,  for  which  there  is  pasture  on  the 
upper  ground.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  island  that 
the  public  and  other  buildings  are  placed ;  on  the  low 
grounds  there  are  only  fishermen's  huts.  There  are 
two  wells  of  fresh  water,  but  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub 
of  any  kind  on  the  island.  Turf,  wood,  fuel,  and  gar- 
den vegetables,  are  brought  froifl  Cuxhaven  and 
Hamburgh  in  exchange  for  fish. 

Heligoland  was,  in  former  ages,  of  much  greater 
extent ;  having  been,  it  is  said,  ^e  residence  of  a 
chief  of  the  Sicambri,  or  North  Frieslanders,  and 
the  seat  of  worship  of  the  Saxon  deity  Phoseta. 
The  latter  is  confirmed  by  the  name,  which  signifies 
in  German  *'  sacred  land."  The  diminution  of  the 
island  has  Uiken  place  at  different  times ;  in  the 
years  800  and  1500,  if  tradition  ma^  be  believed, 
but  with  certainty  in  l649>  and  even  m  1720.  The 
ravage  of  1649  seems  to  have  been  very  considerable.' 
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In  our  late  war  with  the  Danes,  it  was  taken  by  a  HaligobjMi 


small  squadron  in  September  1807»  and  rendered  a 
depot  for  merchandise,  which  was  smuggled  after- 
wards into  the  ports  o£  the  continent,  frrom  which 
our  commerce  was  excluded  by  Boni^parte.  At  that 
time  Heligoland  was  o&uch  crowded  with  mercantile 
adventurers.  At  the  peace  of  1814,  though  exclu- 
sion was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  our  government 
judged  fit  to  retain  the  island,  doubtless  in  conside- 
ration of  the  value  of  its  double  harbour,  and  of  the 
ease  witii  which  the  high  ground  may  be  defended. 
— -£c2tii&tfrgA  GaxeUeer* 

HERCULANEUM.  Referring  the  reader  to  the 
Encydopadia  for  some  account  of  the  discovery  and 
antiquities  of  this  city,  we  propose  in  the  present 
article  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  recover  the  literary  treasures, 
long  retained  in  a  state  intermediate  between  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  among  its  ruins.  The  few  suc- 
cessful resulta  of  the  investigation,  which  have  hither- 
to been  laid  before  the  public,  are,  indeed,  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  have  rewarded,  by  their  imports 
anoe,  the  great  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  them.  But  the  seal  of  the  lovers  and  patrons  of 
literature  has  not  allowed  their  ardour  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  His  present 
Majesty,  Gkoroe  the  Fourth,  is  well  Jinown 
to  have  distinguished  himself,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  by  the  munificence  which  he  displayed  in  send- 
ing over  a  native  of  this  country  to  superintend  and 
remunerate  the  operations  which  were  slowly  and 
patientiy  conducted  upon  the  manuscripta  at  Naples  ; 
and,  in  the  course  c^the  last  few  months,  one  ot  the 
most  illustrious  omamenta  of  British  science,  sup- 
ported by  a  similar  liberality  on  tiie  part  of  our 
government,  has  been  engaged  in  &r  more  rapkUy 
bursting  the  fetters  of  the  imprisoned  authors,  by  the 
masterly  touch  of  his  magic  wand. 

The  progress  of  the  discovery  and  examination 
of  these  singular  remains  of  antiquity  has  been  de- 
scribed, from  time  to  time,  in  the  Phih0opkical 
Trafuactions,  and  in  many  other  publica$io|is.  It 
was  in  October  1752  that  the  first  of  the  car- 
bonised rolls  of  papyrus  were  found :  and  Pademi's 
account  of  them  is  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
specimen,  which  exhibita  ttie  genuine  form  of  the 
diaracters  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  manuscripta. 

The  precise  spot,  where  the  discovery  was  made 
was  the  Besco  di  Sant'  Agostino,  a  shrubbery  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  St  Austin,  doae  to  Portid, 
towards  Torre  del  Greco:  it  was  covered  witii 
ashes,  and  a  hard  tufii  or  lava,  to  the  depth  of  about 
120  English  feet.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
about  250  rolls  had  been  found,  some  Greek  and 
some  Latin.  The  library  appeared  to  be  an  apart- 
ment belonging  to  a  considmble  palace,  which  had 
not  been  furth^  examined.  The  floor  was  of  an 
elegant  mosaic  work :  the  books  were  in  presses,  in- 
laid with  different  sorta  of  wood,  disposed  in  rows, 
and  onuunented  with  cornices.  In  1754,  Pademt 
spent'  twdve  dajra  in  this  room,  and  found-  in  it 
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SS7  volrancB,  all  apparently  made  brittle  by  the  fire, 
and  all  in  Greek ;  besides,  eighteen  rolls  of  a  larger 
stase,  lying  in  a  separate  bun^e,  which  were  in  La- 
tin,  and  were  more  injured  than  the  Greek:  The 
former  250  seem  to  have  been  in  a  separate  room, 
belonging  to  the  same  building.  Some  £ew  of  the 
rolls  had  an  umbilieus  or  roller  of  wood  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  canon  Mazzocchi  b^;an  his  labours  about 
this  time,  and  fimnd  tfas^  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
manuscripts  was  Mugic,  and  that  of  another  the 
Epicurean  pkUosopky  :  a  small  bust  o£  Epicurus 
having  also  been  found  in  the  same  room. 

In  1755,  a  further  account  of  tbese  operations  was 
Communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr  Locke. 
**  Within  two  years  last  past,"  says  his  correspond- 
ent, "  in  a  chamber  of  a  house,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  an  ancient  villa,  for  by  many  marks  it 
is  certainly  known,  that  the  place,  where  they  are 
now  digging,  was  never  <x)vered  with  buildings,  but 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  garden ;  there  has  been 
found  a  large  quantity  of  rolls,  about  half  a  pahn 
longj  and  round,  which  appear^  like  roots  of  wood, 
all  black,  and  seemed  to  be  only  of  one  piece.  One 
of  them  falling  on  the  ground  it  broke  in  the  middle, 
and  many  letters  were  observed,  by  which  it  was 
first  known  that  ^e  rolls  were  of  papyras.  Tht 
number  of  these  roUs^  as  I  am  told,  were  about  150, 
of  different  sizes.  They  were  in  wooden  eraes, 
whic^  are  so  much  burnt,  as  are  all  the  thhigs 
made  of  wood,  that  diey  cannot  be  recovered.  The 
rolls,  however,  are  hard,  though  each  appears  like 
bne  piece.  Our  king  has  caused  infinite  pakis  to 
be  taken  to  unrol  them  «id  read  them ;  but  idl 
attempts  were  in  vain;  only  by  slitting  some  of 
Aem  some  words  were  observed.  At  length  Signor 
Assemanni,  beii^  come  a  second  time  to  Naples, 
proposed  to  the  &ng  to  send  for  one  Fadier  Anto- 
nio £R<^gil  a  writer  at  the  Vatican,  as  ihe  only 
man  in  the  world  who  could  undertrii:e  this  difici^ 
affair.  It  is  incredible  to  imagine  whet  this  man 
contrived  and  executed.  He  made  a  machine  with 
which,  by  the  means  of  "certain  tiireads,  which,  be- 
ing gummed^  stick  to  the  back  part  of  the  papyrus, 
where  there  was  no  writing,  he  begins  by  degrees 
to  pull,  while,  with  a -sort  of  engraver*«  tnrtramen^ 
he  loosens  one  leaf  from  the  oth^,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  all ;  and  ihen  makes  a  sort  of 
lining  to  the  back  of  the  papyrus,  with  eseeeding  thia 
leaves  of  onion  [[goldbeaters'  skin^  if  I  nnstake  not ; 
and  with  some  spirituous  liquor,  with  which  he  wets 
the  papyrus,  by  Httle  and  little^he  unfolds  it.  All 
1his  labour  caimot  be  weH  comprehended  withvMt 
seeing.  With  patience  superior  to  what  man  can 
imagine,  this  good  father  has  unroBed  a  pretty  large 
piece  of  pap3rrus,  the  worst  preserved,  by  way  of 
trial.  It  is  found  to.be  the  work  of  a  Greek  wrHer, 
and  is  a  smaH  phUosophic  tract,  in  Philardh's  man- 
ner, on  Mvsic  ;  blaming  it  as  permeious  to  society, 
and  productive  of  softness  and  effeminacy*  It  does 
not  discourse  of -die  art  of  music.  The  begimmg  is 
wimting.  The  papyrus  is  written  *  across,*^  in  «o 
many  columns,  every  one  of  abotft  twenftyHnes,  and 
every  line  is  iAx>at  Kmr  mches  long^  Between  oe- 
hnnn  ai^-collmm  is  a  void  space  of '^ more  ^Anf' 
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an  inch.  The  letters  are  distinguidiid^'  enough. 
Father  Antonio,  after  he  has  loosened  a  piece,  takes 
it  off  where  ihere  are  no  letters  and  places  it  between 
two  [[pieces  of  glass]]  for  the  better  observation ;  and 
then,  having  an  admirable  talent  in  imitating  dut- 
racters,  he  copies  it  with  all  the  lacunae,  whidi  are 
very  numerous  in  the  scorched  papjrri,  and  gives 
this  copy  to  the  Canon  Mazooochi,  who  tries  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  and  explain  it.  The  letters  are  capibd 
ones,  and  almost  vrithout  any  abbreviation.  The 
worst  is,  the  work  takes  up  so  much  time,  that  a 
small  quantity  of  writing  requires  five  or  six  days  to 
unrol,  so  that  a  whole  year  is  already  consumed 
about  half  this  roll.  The  lacunae,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  one  or  two  words,  that  may  be  supplied  by 
the  context.  As  soon  as  this  roll  is  finidied,  they 
will  begin  a  Latin  one.  There  are  some  so  volu- 
minous, and  the  papyrus  so  fine,  that  unrolled  they 
would  take  up  100  pakas  space  [jot  almost  100  feet]]. 
The  curiosity  of  these  papyri  is,  that  there  is  no  lit- 
tle shaft  c£  wood  on  which  tha^  were  rolled." 

it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  of 
rolling  books  on  an  umbilicus  of  wood  was  by  no 
means  universal  where  papyrus  was  employed.  The 
Egyptian  mamiacripts,  for  instance,  so  frequently 
JEbiund  in  the  catacombs,  are  without  any  umbilicus, 
the  end  of  the  sheet  being  left  blank,  for  the  pur-  ' 
pose  of  being  doubled  up  into  a  soxt  of  core,  which 
remained  unopened,  and  served  instead  of  a  roller. 
A  wooden  pen,  without  a  dit,  was  found  in  some  of 
the  subsequent  excavations,  together  with  other  ma- 
terials for  writing.  In  1755  the  name  of  Philodemus 
had  been  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  first  ma»u- 
soript,  and  another  work  of  the  same  author,  on  Rhe- 
toric, had  been  unrolled.  Maxsoochi  was  translating 
these,  and  two  persons  were  constantly  employed 
npon  other  voKaiies. 

Some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  these  operations  are  also  found  in  Barth^l6- 
my's  Voyage  en  lUUie,  published  at  Paris  in  1801. 
''It  was  a  long  time"  says  the  author,  "before 
any  mode  could  be  ^vised  of  unrolling  them, 
and  in  this  dUemma  some  of  them  were  cut  with 
a  knife  longitudinally,  as  we  divide  a  cylinder  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing disclosed  the  writing  to  view,  btU  compkteiy 
destroyed  the  rvorJc,  The  different  strata  of  the  pa- 
per adhered  so  closely  together,  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  sqpnalte  them  thef  were  nediiced  to  ^  ashes" 
Qor  rather  d«istj.;  Aud  aU  that  could  be  obtained 
was  a  sii\gle  column  or  page,  of  a  manuscript,  that 
consisted  pei^aps  of  a  himdred."' 

'*  Under  these  eireamBtances,  a  patient  and  per- 
severing moKk  Shggested  Ji  mode  of  completely  un- 
rolling the  paper.  He  made  some  attempts,  which 
ocoupted  aconaiderable  portion  of  tianie,  fatttdn  widdh 
by  degiiees  he  was  vucoesafiil.  He  ^gon  on  with  his 
tedions  IsAMmr,  «Ri  in  the  same  mamaer  yarimdly 
and  slowly  sucoaeds.  His  plan  is  tSaoB-  Having 
^Mind  die  liegMAfi^  of  Sfae  mmamsasipL,  he  fastens 
to  Ihe  exterior  •edgeaoraetfcRBds  of  ailc,  ndiidi  h^ 
iwnds  gouad  so  nany  yeg%  iwwirtod  m  anpaeU  fnie. 
These  pegs  he  turns  with  the  vttnaat  pmcantaoBi, 
4s  mpvceptMy  unrolled.  Lit-^ 
4& 
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Hexcuk.  tie  18  to  be  expected  from  the  first  few  layers  of  the 
■""^*  paper,  which  in  general  are  either  torn  or  decayed. 
^^'^  fiefore  any  pages  of  a  work  can  be  obtained,  the 
manuscript  must  be  unrolled  to  a  certain  depth,  that 
is,  till  the  part  appears  which  had  suffered  no  other 
injury  than  that  cf  being  calcined.  When  a  few  co- 
lumns have  been  thus  unroUed,  they  are  cut  off,  and 
pasted  on  linen.  For  unfolding  one  of  these  manu- 
scripts, several  months  are  requisite,  and  lutherto 
nothing  has  been  obtained  but  the  ^t  38  columns 
of  a  Greek  work  against  music.  Two  other  columns 
or  pages  are  also  shown,  of  two  Greek  manuscripts, 
that  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  method  of  unroll- 
ing them  was  discovered.  Each  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  a  philosophical  dissertation." 

In  some  letters  from  the  -Secretary  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  Naples,  subjoined  by  M.  de  St  Croix, 
and  dated  1765,  1786,  and  1787^  it  is  asserted  that 
of  about  1500  or  1800  manuscripts  that  had  been 
discovered,  200  or  more  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
charlatan  who  undertook  to  restore  them  with  the 
assistance  of  some  chemical  application :  it  is  also 
stated  as  highly  probable  that  many  thousands  of 
similar  manuscripts  may  still  exist  in  different  parts 
of  the  ruins ;  a  conjecture  so  much  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  the  greater  number  of  the  rolls  hitherto  found 
''  have  been  so  crushed  that  it  will  never  be  possible 
to  open  them,  and  several  have  been  injured  by  the 
harhdrous  attempt  to  separate  the  leaves  with  a  knife." 
The  work  of  Philodemus  was  published  in  1799, 
as  the  first  volume  of  the  Hercukmennum  Folutmnum 
quae  mpersuni.  f.  Naples.  The'  manuscript  is  &ith- 
fully  delineated  in  copperplates,  and  the  restored 
readings  and  translation  are  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  followed  by  an  elaborate  commentary:  the 
Aoulemicians  of-  Portici  are  the  professed  editors. 
The  title  at  the  end  stands  thud,  the  work  being  the 
fourth  book  only  of  the  essay. 

ilAOi&HMOY 
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A  passage  in  the  last  column  will  serve  as  another 
specimen. 

PA  f/VON  TAC     TPC/IYTATOI 
A/yNeiPHK<^CfTpOCA"TI/V 

erKexeiPHKACiAiATeiMAi 

MH  NAN A60N  TCJC  O      XA  PlN 
Me/ViniOANOT  TOCAYTGJJV 

The  subsequent  volumes  of  the  sories  are  little 
known  in  this  country.  But  a  part  ci  another  ma- 
nuscript was  inserted  in  the  HercuUtnensia  of  Sir 
W.  Drummond  and  Mr  R.  Walpole  (4to,  Lond. 
1810) ;  together  with  a  very  fiivourable  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  operations,  which  had  been  ccmti- 
nued  under  the  patronage  of  his  present  Majes^, 
and  at  the  expiflice  of  the  British  Government 

^^  Many  obstadea,"  say  the  authors  in  their  dedii- 
xation  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  **  opposed  themselves 


to  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  design,  whidi  HcreuU* 
address  and  perseverance  could  alone  remove.  The 
difficulty  of  opening  the  rolls  of  papyrus,  which  had  "^ 
been  reduced  to  a  perfect  carbo,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  ]pro- 
cess.  Much  time  and  many  hands  were  requured 
in  carrjfing  it  cm ;  and  the  expence  incurred  was 
proportionate  to  the  labour.  When  the  manuscripts 
were  unrolled,  it  was  necessary  that  persons  compe- 
tent to  the  task  should  decipher  and  transcribe  them ; 
distribute  the  (capital)  letters  into  the  words  to 
which  they  belonged  ;  and  supply  those  deficiencies 
in  the  text  which  but  too  frequently  occurred.  At 
the  head  of  the  directors  of  this  difficult  under- 
taking were  Rosini,  the  editor  of  Philodemus ;  an 
English  gentleman  Qthe  late  Mr  Hayter]]  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  by  your  Royal  Highness ;  and,  we 
believe,  a  Neapolitan  priest,  supposed  to  be  deq>ly 
versant  in  ancient  literature.  It  was  not  until  large 
sums  had  been  expended  by  your  Royal  Highness, 
and  the  success  of  the  execution  had  justified  the 
boldness  of  die  plan,  that  pecuniary  assistance  was 
requested  and  obtained  from  Parliament  Atten- 
tive as  the  people  of  this  country  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  to  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  they 
must  glory  in  having  contributed,  with  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  throne,  in  forwarding  a 
work  whidi  does  honour  to  the  English  name." 

Again,  in  Uie  prefiice,  ^'  The  first  papyrus  which 
was  op^ied  contained  a  treatise  upon  Music,  by 
Philodemus  the  Epicureani)  It  was  in  vain  that 
Massocchi  and  Rosini  wrote  their  learned  com- 
ments on  this  dull  performance:  the  sedative  was 
too  strong;  and  the  curiosity,  which  had  been  so 
hastily  awid^ened,  was  as  quickly  lulled  to  repose. 
A  few  men  of  letters,  indeed,  lamented  that  no  fur- 
ther search  was  made  for  some  happier  sul^ect  on 
which  learned  industry  might  be  employed ;  but  the 
time,  the  difficulty,  and  the  expence,  which  such  an 
enterprise  required,  and  the  uncertainty  of  produdng 
any  Uiinff  valuable,  had  apparently  discouraged  and 
disgusted  the  academicians  of  Portici* 

^^  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  proposed  to  the  Nea- 
poHtan  government  to  defra^^  the  expences  of  un- 
rolling,  deciphering,  and  publishing  the  manuscripts. 
This  offer  was  acc^ted  by  the  court  of  Nanles ;  and 
it  was  consequently  judged  necessary  by  nis  Royal 
Highness  to  select  a  proper  person  to  superintend 
the  undertaking.  The  reputation  of  Mr  Hayter,  as 
a  classical  scholar,  justified  bis  appointment  to  the 
place,  which  the  iriunifioence  of  the  Prince,  and  his 
taste  for  literature,  had  created.  This  gentleman 
arrived  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 802, 
and  was  nominated  one  of  Uie  directors  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  manuscripts* 

^'  During  a  period  of  several  years,  the  workmen 
continued  to  open  a  great  number  of  the  papyri. 
Many,  indeed^  i^  diese  frail  substances  were  destroy- 
ed, and  had  crumbled  into  dust^  under  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  operator. 

<'  When  the  French  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Na* 
pies,  in  the  year  1806,  Mr  Hayter  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  SicUy.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deeplyregret- 
ted,  that  all  the  papyri  were  left  bdiind.    The  Fri« 
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Hereult-  ter  of  this  preface  only  knows,  with  certainty,  that 
°^°^^  when  he  arrived  at  Palermo  in  1806,  on  his  second 
^^^  mission  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  he  found  that  all  the 
papyri  had  been  left  at  Naples,  and  that  the  copies 
of  those  which  had  been  unroUed  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sicilian  government.  How  this  hap- 
pened, it  woold  be  now  j&uitless  to  inquire.  The 
English  minister  made  several  applications  to  the 
court  of  Palermo  to  have  the  copies  restored,  but 
without  success,  until  the  month  of  August  1807* 
It  was  pretended,  that,  according  to  the  original 
agreement,  the  manuscripts  should  be  published  in 
the  place  where  his  Sicilian  Majesty  resided ;  that 
several  Neapolitans  had  assisted  m  correcting,  sup* 
plying,  and  translating  them ;  that  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty had  never  resigned  his  right  to  the  possession, 
either  of  the  originals,  or  of  the  copies ;  and  that,  as 
a  proof  of  this  right  being  fully  recognised,  the  co- 
pies had  been  deposited  by  Mr  Hayter  himself  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Palermo.  It  was,  however, 
finally  agreed,  that  the  manuscripts  should  be  given 
up,  pro  tempore,  to  Mr  Drummond,  who  immediate- 
ly replaced  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Hayter.  In 
Uie  space  of  about  a  year,  during  which  period  they 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  latter,  a  fac  simile 
ofpart  of  one  of  the  copies  was  engraved,  and  some 
different  forms  of  Greek  charaeters,  as  found  in  these 
fragments,  were  printed  under  his  direction. 

**  From  some  circumstances,  which  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1808,  and  to  which  we  have  no  plea- 
sure in  alluding,  a  new  arrangement  became  indis- 
pensable. Mr  Drummond  proposed  to  the  Sicilian 
government,  that  the  copies  should  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  might  be  published  with  advantages 
which  could  not  be  obtained  at  Palermo.  His  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to,  and  they  have  been  according- 
ly transmitted  to  felngland.  The  manner  in  which 
their  publication  wiU  be  conducted  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  determination  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  hands  they  have 
been  deposited ;  but  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
Republic  of  Letters  will  not  have  to  lament,  that 
these  interesting  fragments  are  to  be  brought  to  light 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Prince^  who  has  always 
shown  himself  to  be  the  protector  of  learning  and 
the  arts.  We  venture  not  to  assert,  but  we  believe, 
that  the  mantrscripts  will  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  select  number  of  learned  men,  and  will  be 
edited  under  their  care,  and  with  their  annotations 
and  translations." 

Mr  Walpole  informs  us  in  a  subsequent  article, 
dated  at  Palermo,  1807,  that  .the  t^hole  oi  the  manu- 
scripts that  were  then  in  Sir  W.  Drummond's  house, 
amounting  to  morje  than  biohtv,  were  Greek,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fragment  of  a  Latin  poem,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  description  of  the  Batik  tf  Ac» 
h'wm  and  its  consequences,  and  which  has  been  con- 
jectured by  some  critics  to  be  the  work  of  the  Va- 
rius,  well  known  by  name  as  the  friend  of  Horace. 
One  of  the  dghiy  Iub  i^ipeared  in  the  Herculanen- 
sia ;  but  whe^  are  the  ieoemiy^mne  9  The  whole  of 
the  manuscripts  was  reported  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  university  of  Oxford:  has  a  new  volcano, 
throwing  out  darkness  and  ashes,  overwhdbned  them 
<iii  die  banks  of  the  Isis?    Or  were  they, .  notwitb* 


standing  all  the  labour  and  expence  of  obtaining 
them,  found  too  imperfect  to  deserve  publication  ?  It 
seems,  indeed,  not  improbable,  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  unrol  them  m  the  first  instance,  who  were 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pages  they  ob- 
tained, were  too  strongly  tempted  to  siuTifice  such 
parts  of  the  manuscript  as  would  have  required  the 
most  labour,  for  the  more  profitable  object  of  pro- 
ceeding with  a  portion  which  would  allow  them  to 
earn  tne  most  pay  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  and 
that  some  irreparable  injuries  have  been  done  to  the 
manuscripts  from  these  interested  motives.  Some 
pages,  however,  of  the  copies  were  certainly  very 
litSe  impaired,  and  these  must  at  least  deserve  to  be 
preserved  from  further  accidents,  by  printing  and 
publishing  them  in  the  simplest  possible  form. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  ar-^ 
rangement  between  the  two  courts,  respecting  these 
operations,  the  King  of  Naples  sent  six  of  the  rolls 
unopened,  as  a.  present  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  nor 
were  the  antiquaries  and  philosophers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain inattentive  to  this  latent  treasure.  Several  ex« 
periments  were  made  at  Carlton  House,  in  imitation 
of  the  processes  which  were  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  Italy  ;  and  at  last,  two  of  the  manuscripts 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  individual,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  an  account  of  his  own  further  at- 
tempts, in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Quarterly  lU^piew. 

**  At  first,"  he  informs  us,  "  as  it  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  he  appeared  to  be  very  confident  of 
ultimate  success ;  but  di£Bculties  afterwards  occur- 
red, and  he  did  not  continue  his  experiments  long 
enough  to  overcome  them,  or  even  very  materially 
to  lessen  them ;  his  professional  engagements  inter- 
fered, much  of  his  time  had  already  l^en  sacrificed, 
and  the  intelligence,  that  Sir  W.  Drummond  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  col- 
lection of  the  works  which  had  been  unrolled,  made 
his  own  attempts  appear  comparatively  too  insigni- 
ficant to  deserve  immediate  prosecution." 

'*  One  mode  of  treating  the  papyri  occurred,  how- 
ever, to  this  gentleman,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
promise  a  decided  advantage  to  such  as  might  herei- 
aiUr  proceed  in  the  operation.     This  was  the  em- 
ployment of  the  anatomical  blowpipe,  an  instrument 
which  he  had  many  years  before  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  delicate  purposes,  in  the  place  of  a  dissect- 
ing knife.     The  blowpipe  served  nim  . .  for  a  knife 
and  a  forceps ;  for  the  gum,  the  goldbeater's  skin, 
and  the  threads  of  the  Italians.     No  instrument  can 
be  so  soft  in  its  pressure  as  the  air,  for  holding  a  thiu 
fragment  by  suction,  without  danger  of  tDJMnng  it ; . 
no  edge  nor  point  can  be  so  sharp  as  to  be  capable 
of  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  crevices  which  the 
air  freely  enters.    But  the  humidity  of  the  breath  be 
found  to  add  much  to  the  utility  of  the  instrument. 
The  slight  degree  of  moisture,  communicated  to  the 
under  or  inner  surface  of  a  fold»  made  it  curl  up  and 
separate  from  the  parts  beneath,  where  the  adhesion 
waa  not  too  strong;  while  dry  air  from  a  bladder 
was  perfectly  incapable  of  deUching  it.    But  the 
process  of  separating  every- leaf  in  this  manner  was 
always  tedious  and  laborious,  where  there  waa  much 
adhesion,  and  sometimes  altogether  impracticable. 
ChemiGBl  agents  of . all  kinds  be. tried  without  th^ 
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least  adtaittage;  and  •vta  naceratioiij  for  six  monthat 
in  water,  was  unable  to  weaken  the  adhesion.  It  ia 
remarkable  that  the  characters  were  not  effaced  by 
this  operation ;  so  that  the  gum,  which  had  fixed 
them  on  the  paper^  most  have  wholly  lost  iu  solubili- 
ty»  an^  the  rest  of  its  original  properties. 

"  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by  some  travellers, 
that  the  manascripts  were,  in  realityi  never  charredi 
the  ashes,  thrown  out  by  the  volcano,  having  been 
probably  incapable  of  communicating  to  them  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  heat  for  producing  this  effect.  In 
fact  it  18  said  that  some  of  the  spices,  found  in  an  em- 
balmed body,  retained  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
nromatic  smell.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  papyri  are  now  complete  charcoal,  such  as  is 
formed  by  heat  only.  A  small  fragment  of  their 
substance  burns  reacUly,  like  common  charcoalj  with 
a  creeping  combustion,  without  fiame^  and  with  a 
slight  vegetable  smell ;  fresh  papyrus  burns  with  a 
bright  flame ;  and  almost  all  mineral  coal,  which' may 
possibly  have  been  formed  from  vegetable  substan* 
ces,  without  the  operation  of  heat,  flames  abundant- 
ly. Box^  eoalf  for  example*  which  retains  much  of 
the  appearance  of  wood,  exhibits  a  considerable  Jiame. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  adhesions 
have  been  formed  by  the  oily  and  smoky  vapours  dis- 
tilled off  from  the  hottest  parts,  and  irregularly  con- 
densed in  the  colder ;  and,  so  ^  as  this  conjecture 
may  be  true,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  try 
tiie  effects  of  a  longer  maceration  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  than  has  hitherto  been  employed.  The  **  spear 
of  Achilles''  might  idso  be  applied  with  very  reason- 
able hopes  of  success.  A  repetition  of  the  exposure 
Co  heat>  kept  up  more  equably  and  more  pow^ully, 
might  very  probably  expel  the  adhesive  substanoes, 
without  injuring  the  texture  of  the  charcoal ;  proper 
•care  being  taken  to  preclude  completely  the  access 
both  of  air  and  of  water,  which  might  be  done  firH 
by  means  of  the  air  pump,  and  then  by  the  insertion 
of  a  little  potassium,  together  with  the  roll,  in  a  ves- 
sel hermetically  sealed.  But  the  adhesions  appear 
Yom^times  to  be  of  a  mere  mechanical  nature,  being 
derived  from  the  irr^ular  folds,  into  which  the  ma- 
nuscriptsliave  been  pressed,  or  from  some  roughness 
of  the  contiguous  surfaces."  P.  18.  20. 

Mr  Hayter  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  some 
of  the  criticisms  contained  in  this  article,  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  Ohservationi  upon  a  Re- 
vien  of  the  Herctdanensia  (4to,  London,  1810)  ;  stre- 
nuously maintaining  that  the  quotation  from  the  co- 
medy  of  Timocles,  already  extant  in  Athenseus, 
ought  to  be  a  hexameter,  and  not  an  iambic ;  and 
seeming  almost  to  believe  that  Pluio,  and  not  Plato^ 
is  the  author  of  the  fanciful  etyrac^ogy  of  the  name 
of  Juno,  though  the  passage  quoted  happens  to  be 
found  in  Plato's  Cratylus.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  what  test  the  merits  of  such  a  scholar  were 
appreciated,  when  he  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  operations  at  Portid. 

The  next  era  of  our  national  exertions  exhibits, 
however,  a  stilt  more  striking  example  of  good  na- 
ture and  fhcility.  Dr  Sickler,  of  HMburghausen, 
who  had  been  in  Italy  as  a  private  tutor,  succeeded 
in  convincing  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Gottln^,  that  he  liad  nnrolled  a  fhtgment  of  pa- 


pyrus, of  which  he  exhibited  a  specimen.  Thera 
was  no  evidence  that  the  particular  manuscript^  on, 
which  the  experiment  was  said  to  have  been  per* 
formed,  had  presented  any  considerable  difficulty ; 
and  it  was  weu  known  that  some  of  the  pages  haU 
been  read  before  with  comparative  ease.  It  happen* 
ed,  however,  that  the  page  in  question  bore  the  in- 
trinsic marks  of  a  gross  fraud.  At  first  sight,  it  read 
like  perfectly  good  Greek,  and  it  had  all  the  genu- 
ine rust  of  antiquity  about  it ;  but,  upon  examimu 
tion,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  blunder  which  no 
Greek  writer,  nor  any  Greek  librarian,  could  ever 
have  committed  ;  for  the  name  of  a  serpent  is  made 
feminine,  while  in  all  ancient  authors  it  is  uniform- 
ly masculine ;  and  the  general  air  of  authenticity 
was  easily  understood,  when  it  was  found  that  it  was 
copied,  with  little  variation,  from  detached  passages 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  principally  from  the  fabu* 
lous  account  of  the  voyage  of  Jarobulus  to  Ceylon 
and  beyond  it.  In  the  meantime,  a  negotiation  with 
Dr  Sickler  had  been  commenced ;  an  account  of  it 
was  published,  with  the  specimen  in  question,  under 
the  title  of  Herculaueum  Rolls,  Correspondenee  re* 
lative  to  a  Proposition  wade  hy  Dr  Sicklerf  4to, 
London,  1817 ;  the  parties  thought  themselves  too 
far  engaged  to  retract ;  nor  had  they  the  patience  tm 
wait  for  the  result  of  a  preliminary  experiment  upon 
a  portion  of  a  roll,  which  had  been  weighed  in  Lon- 
don, and  sent,  carefully  packed,  to  Hildburghausen, 
in  order  that  the  surface  developed  might  be  accu'* 
rately  compared  with  the  weight :  and  Dr  Sickler 
was  brought  to  London,  with  his  family,  for  the 
more  effectual  prosecution  of  bis  operations,  which 
were  so  successful  in  a  few  months,  as  to  ruin  twelve 
chosen  specimens,  which  had  been  sent  over  as  a  se- 
cond present  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  a  few  fragments,  which  were  left 
sufficiently  entire  to  be  made  the  subject  of  some 
sul^sequent  experiments  of  a  chemical  nature. 

This  mischievous  farce  was  at  last  terminated  by 
a  Report  qfthe  Committee  appointed  to  superintend 
the  Experiments  ofDr  Sickler ,  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  in  Maroh  1818;  the 
Committee  stating,  in  conclusion,  that  Dr  Sickler 
had  totally  &iled  in  his  endeavours  to  satisfy  them 
that  his  method  was  practicable ;  and  annexing  an 
account  of  the  expenditure,  of  something  more  than 
L.1 100,  in  the  purchase  of  this  total  faiiure. 

But  one  advantage,  and  that  not  an  unimportant 
one,  was  derived  from  this  investigation.  Sir  Horn- 
phry  Davy  had  been  a|^inted  one  of  the  auperin- 
tendiiig  committee ;  and  his  studies  halving  recently 
been  directed  to  the  different  states  of  carbonic  snb« 
stances,  in  the  course  of  his  patriotic  and  benevoloBt 
researches  into  the  means  of  preventing  explosions 
in  coal  mines,  he  was  the  more  na^iraliy  led  to  con- 
sider by  what  agents  these  appsawntly  carboniasd 
snbstsnces  might  be  capaiaie  of  modaicatiDn.  The 
vrhok  detail  of  t|ie  process  which  he  invented  hea 
never  been  made  putiUc,  in  order  that  it  might  net 
be  abused  by  any  unprincipled  projector :  but  these 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  bears  oonsiderafak  analogy 
to  the  wMoeraiion  ca  etker,  which  had  been  tried  un- 
gaocessfuUy,  but  still  reoonmeBded  as  deserviiig 
further  examination,  by  a  less  fortunate  of  ecator* 
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A  verjr  iat^^a^  ropoi^  of  Sir  H,  I>avy  on.  tb^ 

^e  state  (£  tb9  m^Bm^ipto  w«a  published  in  th« 
J<mmat  qfthe  Bojfid  JnsliMion  for  April  I8I9. 

^*  My  eKperinieats  «aoa  cQnvinced  mej"  says  Sir 
Hai9phry«  **  that  tfaiQ  nature  of  these  manuscripts 
had  been  generally  misunderstood;  that  they  had 
not,  as  is  usually  supposed*  been  carbonized  by  the 
operation  of  fire,  and  that  they  were  in  a  state  ana« 
lq§^ou9  to  peat  or  Bov^  coal,  the  leaves  being  gene- 
rally e^nented  into  one  mass  by  a  peculiar  sub* 
stance,  which  had  formed  during  the  fermentation 
and  chemical  change  of  the  v^etable  matter  com- 
prudng  thaodj  in  a  long  course  of  ages.  The  nature 
o£  this  substance  being  known^  the  destruction  of  it 
became  a  subject  of  obvious  diemical  investigation ; 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  without  injuring  the  characters,  or  de- 
stroying the  texture  of  the  manuscripts.. 

"  After  the  chemical  operation,  the  leaves  of  most 
of  the  fragments  perfectly  separated  from  each  other, 
and  the  Greek  diameters  were  in  a  high  degree  dis- 
tinct; but  two  fragments  were  found  in  peculiar 
states ;  the  leaves  of  one  easily  separatedj  but  the 
characters  were  found  wholly  defaced  on  the  exte- 
rior folds»  and  partially  defaced  on  the  interior.  In 
the  other,  the  characters  were  legible  on  such  leaves 
as  separated,  but  an  earthy  matter,  or  a  species  of 
tufk,  prevented  the  separation  in  some  of  the  parts ; 
and  both  these  circumstances  were  clearly  the  re- 
sults of  agencies  to  which  the  manuscripts  had  been 
exposed,  during  or  after  the  volcanic  eruption  by 
which  they  had  been  covered. 

'^  It  appeared  probable  from  these  facta^  that  dif- 
ferent manuscripts  might  be  in  other  states,  and 
that  one  proc^ys  might  not  apply  to  all  of  them ; 
but  even  a  partial  success  wa9  a  step  gained ;  and 
my  results  made  mo  anxious  to  examine  in  detail 
the  numerous  specimen^  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Nicies.  Having  had  the  honpur  of  showing 
some  of  my  results  to  the  Prince  Begefit,  his  Royal 
Highness  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  de- 
sire that  I  i^oidd  proceed  in  my  undataking  ;  and 
I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  Naples,  that  a  Iett»  from 
bis  Royal  Highness  to  the  King,  and  a  communica- 
tion made  frm  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
venmient,  had  prepared  the  way  fcnr  my  inquiries,  and 
procured  for  me  the  necessary  result  of  such  patro- 
nage, every  possible  facility  in  the  pursuit  of  my  ob- 
jects. 

''  An  examination  of  the  excavations  that  still  re- 
main op^i  at  Herculaneum  immediatdy  confirmed 
the  opinion  which  I  entertained,  that  the  manu- 
scripts had  not  been  acted  on  by  fire.  These  exca- 
vations are  in  a  loose  tuf^  composed  of  volcanic 
ashes,  sand,  and  fragments  of  lava,  imperfectly  oe« 
mented  by  ferruginous  and  calcareous  matta*.  The 
theatre,  aad  the  buildings  in  ttie  neighbourhood,  are 
encased  in  this  tu&,  i^d,  from  the  manner  m  which 
it  is  deposited  in  the  galleries  of  the  houses,  there 
can  be  litde  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of  torr^ita 
Jadeu  with  sand  and  vok»iV(c  matter,  and  deacend- 
mg  at  the  same  time  with  showers  of  ashes  and 
atene^  still  piore  copious  Uian  those  thsit  eovered 
Pivnpeii.    The  excavation  in  the  house,  m  whieb 


the  inaia«9(Hpipta  were  6Mmd>  as  I  was  iniqimed  by 
Mensign.  Roainij  haa  beea  fSked  up ;  but  a  build« 
ing,  which  is  said  b^  the  guides  to  be  this  house, 
ai^  which,  as  is  evulent  frmn  the  engraved  plax^ 
must  have  been  dose  to  it,  and  part  of  the  same 
chain  o£  buildings,  offered  me  tne  most  decided 
proofs  that  the  parts  nearest  the  surface,  and  a 
fortiori,  those  more  remote,  had  never  been  exposed 
to  any  considerable  degree  of  heat.  I  found  a  smal) 
fragment  a£  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms,  contain- 
ing lines  of  gold  leaf  and  vermilion  in  an  unaltered 
state ;  which  could  not  have  happened,  if  they  had 
been  acted  upon  by  any  temperature  sufficient  to 
convert  vegetable  matter  into  charcoal. 

''  The  state  of  the  manuscripts  exactly  coincides 
with  this  view  ;  they  were  prdi>ably  on  shelves  of 
wood,  which  were  broken  down  when  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass ;  hence  many  of  them  were  crushed  and 
folded  in  a  moist  state,  and  the  leaves  of  some  press- 
ed together  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  all  of 
them  mixed  in  two  confused  heaps ;  in  these  heaps 
the  exterior  manuscripts,  and  the  exterior  part  of  the 
manuscripts,  must  have  been  acted  on  by  water; 
and  as  the  cinicient  ink  was  composed  of  finely  divid. 
ed  charcoal  suspended  in  a  solution  of  glue  or  gum, 
wherever  the  water  percolated  continuously,  the 
characters  were  more  or  less  erased. 

''  Moisture,  by  its  action  upon  vegetable  matter, 
produces  decomposition,  which  may  be  seen  in  peat 
bogs  in  all  its  difi^ent  stages ;  when  air  and  water 
act  conjunctly  on  leaves  or  small  vegetable  fibres, 
they  soon  become  brown,  then  black,  and  by  long 
continued  operation  of  air,  even  at  common  tempe- 
ratures, the  charcoal  itself  is  destroyed,  and  nothmg 
remains  but  the  earths  which  entered  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  vegetable  substance.  When  v^e- 
table  matter  is  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  air,  its 
decay  is  much  slower ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages,  its 
elements  gradually  react  on  each  oth^,  the  volatile 
principles  separate,  and  the  carbonaceous  matter  re- 
mains. 

"  Of  the  manuscripts,  the  greater  numb^  (those 
which  probably  were  least  exposed  to  moisture  or 
air,  for  till  the  tufa  consolidated,  air  must  have  pe- 
netrated through  it)  are  brown,  and  still  contain 
some  of  their  volatile  substance,  or  extractive  mat- 
ter, which  occasions  the  coherence  of  the  leaves ; 
others  are  almost  entirely  oonverted  into  charcoal, 
and  in  these,  when  their  form  is  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  layers  may  be  readily  separated  from  each 
other  by  mechanical  means.  Of  a  few,  particularly 
the  superficial  parts,  and  which  probably  were  most 
^posed  to  air  and  water,  little  r^siains  except  the 
eanhy  basis ;  the  charcoal  of  the  characters,  and 
some  of  that  o£  the  vegetable  matter  being  destroy- 
ed, and  they  are  in  a  condition  approaching  to  that 
of  the  manuseripts  found  at  Pompeii,  where  the  air, 
constantly  penetrating  tbi^eugh  fhe  looae  adies,  there 
being  no  barrier  figmalt  it  as  in  the  consolidated  tufa 
of  Heivndaneim,  has  entirely  deatroyed  aU  the  car- 
boiBkBceatts  parts  of  the  papyrua*  and  left  nothing  but 
eaathy  matter.  Four  or  five  specimens  that  I  exa- 
mined were  hc^vy  and  dense,  hke  tb^  fragment  tp 
whieh  I  referred  ¥^  the  intr<iduction  to  tliis  report^ 
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l!!!l?*'    a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  earth j  matter  be- 

"''"'      ing  found  between  the  leaves^  and  amongst  the  pores 

of  the  carbonaeeotts  substance  of  the  manuscripts^ 

evidently  deposited  during  the  operation  of  the  cause 

which  consolidated  the  tufa. 

*'  The  number  of  manuscripts^  and  of  fragments 
originally  brought  to  the  museum,  as  I  was  inform-i 
ed  by  M.  Ant.  Scotti,  amounted  to  I696 ;  of  these, 
88  have  been  unrolled,  and  found  in  a  legible  state ; 
319  more  have  been  operated  upon,  and,  more  or 
less,  unrolled,  and  found  not  to  be  legible ;  24  have 
been  presented  to  foreign  potentates.  Among  the 
1265  that  remain,  and  whidi  I  have  examined  with 
attention,  by  far  the  greater  number  consists  of 
small  fragments,  or  of  mutilated  or  crushed  manu- 
scripts, in  which  the  folds  are  so  irregular  as  to  offer 
little  hopes  of  separating  them  so  as  to  form  con- 
nected leaves ;  from  80  to  120  are  in  a  state  which 
presents  a  great  probability  of  Success,  and  of  these 
the  greater  number  are  of  the  kind  in  which  some 
volatile  vegetable  matter  remains,  and  to  which  the 
chemical  process,  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
report,  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  hopes  of 
useful  restdts. 

*^  The  persons,  charged  with  the  business  of  un- 
roUing  the  manuscripts  in  the  museum,  informed 
me,  that  many  chemical  experiments  had  been  per- 
formed upon  the  manuscripts  at  different  times, 
which  assisted  the  separation  of  the  leaves,  but  al- 
ways destroyed  the  characters.  To  prove  that  this 
was  not  the  case  with  my  method,  I  made  two  ex- 
periments before  them ;  one  on  a  brown  fragment 
of  a  Gredc  manuscript,  and  the  other  on  a  similar 
fragment  of  a  Latin  manuscript,  in  which  the  leaves 
were  closely  adherent;  in  both  instances  the  separa- 
tion of  the  layers  was  complete,  and  the  characters 
appeared  to  the  persons  who  examined  them  more 
perfect  than  before. 

*'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  407  papyri, 
whtgh  have  been  more  or  less  unrolled,  were  select- 
ed as  the  best  fitted  for  attempts,  and  were,  proba- 
bly, the  most  perfect ;  so  that,  amongst  the  100  or 
120.  which  remain  in  a  fit  state  for  trials,  even  al- 
lowing a  superiority  of  method,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  much  larger  proportion  will  be  le- 
gible. Of  the  88  manuscripts  containing  characters, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  in  which 
some  lines  of  Latin  poetry  have  been  found,  the 
great  body  consists  of  works  of  Greek  Philosophers 
or  Sophists ;  nine  arc  of  Epicurus ;  tfurty-two  bear 
the  name  of .  Philodemus ;  three  of  Demetrius,  and 
one  of  each  of  these  authors,  Colotes,  Polystratus, 
Cameades,  and  Chrysippus;  and  the  subjects  of 
these  works,  and  the  works  of  which  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  unknown,  are  either  natural  or  moral 
philotophy,  medicine,  criiicism,  and  general  observa- 
tions on  the ar<#,  life,  and  manners" 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  that  of 
the  anonymous  operator,  with  respect  to  the  state  c^ 
the  manuscripts,  are  so  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
that  the  decision  between  them  seems  almost  re- 
duced to  the  comparison  of  the  credibili^  of  oppo- 
site testimonies.  According  to  the  article  in  the 
Qfiarlerly  Review,  ^  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  ftipjTi  are  now  complete  charcoal^  such  as  is 


formed  by  heat  only :  a  small  fragment  of  their  sub-    Herasla- 
stance  bums  readily,  like  common  charcoal,  with  a     °**"°' 
creeping  combustion,   without  flame,  and  with   a^^  v^*^ 

Sht  vegetable  smell ;  . .  Bovey  coal  exhibits  a  con- 
arable  fiame."  On  the  oUier  hand.  Sir  Hum- 
phry's experiments  have  "  convinced"  him,  that  the 
manuscripts  are  "  in  a  state  analogous  to  peat,  or 
Bovey  coal :  and  he  infers,  from  his  examination  of 
the  surrounding  objects,  t^at  they  could  not  have 
been  acted  upon  "  by  any  temperature  sufficient  to 
convert  vegetable  matter  into  charcoal."  Now  it 
seems  natural  to  prefer,  on  such  an  occasicm,  the  au- 
thority which  stands  the  highest  with  respect  to  the 
department  of  science  in  question,  especially  when 
one  of  the  parties  is  unknown  :  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  some  additional  evidence  may  not  be 
thought  superfluous :  and,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  rolls,  which  had  been  examined  both  by  Sir 
Humphry  and  by  the  earlier  experimenter,  has  been 
very  lately  submitted  to  a  new  analysis,  by  a  chemist 
well  known  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  investi- 
gations, and  the  solidity  of  his  coiVclusions.  He  has 
exposed  the  carbonaceous  matter  to  the  process  of 
destructive  distillation,,  and  he  could  obtain  nothing 
whatever  from  it  like  asphaltum  or  any  other  pro- 
duct of  mineral  coal.  It  had  scarcely  enough  of  vo- 
latile matter  to  give  any  perceptible  tinge  of  brown 
to  the  humidity  absorbed  by  the  substance,  but 
enough  to  afford  an  animal  smell,  extremely  like 
that  of  burnt  bone,  which  he  could  only  attribute  to 
the  glue  or  size  of  the  ink,  not  completely  decom- 
posed by  the  same  heat  which  had  expell^  all  the 
volatile  parts  of  vegetable  origin :  and  upon  expos- 
ing some  glue,  spr^  on  paper,  to  the  heat  of  bal- 
ing quicksilver,  he  obtained  a  partial  carbonisation, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  manuscripts;  the  substance  thus  formed  af- 
fording, when  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  very  co- 
pious vapours  of  an  emp3rreumatic  oil,  though  the 
products  of  the  vegetable  matter  were  probably  ex- 
pelled by  the  heat  first  applied :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  boiling  quicksilver  did  not  produce 
the  animal  smell  from  the  papyrus.  Hence,  he 
judged,  that  the  precise  temperature  of  the  over- 
whelming mass  might  be  ascertained  with  tolerable 
accuracy ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  a 
heat  approaching  to  600^  of  Fahrenheit  could  have 
reduced  the  roll  which  he  examined  to  the  state  in 
which  he  found  it  At  any  rate,  when  we  consider 
that  a  heat  a  little  above  220<>  is  capable  of 'blacken- 
ing, when  applied  for  a  long  continuance,  the  wood 
that  surrounds  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  it  seems 
very  difficult  to  agree  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in 
thinking  that  the  manuscript  could  not  have  been 
subjected  to  '*  any  heat  capable  of  converting  vege- 
table matter  into  charcoal :"  unless  by  charcoal  he 
understands  pure  carbon  ;  and  in  this  sense  his  ob- 
servation will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  parties.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  precisely  with  this  con- 
ception of  the  state  of  the  manuscripts,  that  it  was 
suggested  by  the  CbuaierUf  Reviewer  that  some  bene- 
fit might  be  expected  from  submitting  the  rolls  to  a 
heat  more  intense  than  that  which  they  appeared  to 
have  undergone.  The  experiment,  however,  has 
been  subsequently  p«rf<Nrmed  with  Gonsiderable  carei 
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Hercula*  but  it  failed  completely  of  success.  A  fragment  of 
ne»ini.  ^  roll,  consisting  of  several  thicknesses,  adhering  to- 
^■^^^^^gether,  was  indosed  in  a  crucible,  surrounded  by 
charcoal  powder,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  a  red 
heat  >  but  no  perceptible  alteration  took  place  in  the 
state  of  the  fragment,  the  adhesions  were  in  no  de- 
gree detached,  nor  was  the  legibility  of  the  charac- 
ters on  the  surface  impaired. 

After  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  in  order  to 
leave  no  mechanical  means  untried,  a  cutting  ma- 
chine wi(  contrived,  consisting  of  a  very  thin  cir- 
cular plate  made  into  a  fine  saw,  and  put  in  rapid 
motion  by  wheel  work ;  this  apparatus  was  found 
perfectly  capable  of  dividing  the  substance  of  the 
roll,  wiuiout  splintering  it,  as  knives  had  been  found 
to  do ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  by  cutting  it  across 
wherever  there  was  a  considerable  fold,  it  would  be 
possible  to  extricate  many  parts  from  each  other, 
which  were  only  retained  in  contact  by  this  acci- 
dental complication  of  form ;  and  that  having  the 
advantage  of  beginning  from  within,  it  would  be 
easier  to  work  down  upon  the  successive  surfaces 
bearing  the  letters,  the  writing  being  always  found 
on  the  inside  only ;  and  no  material  difficulty  was 
apprehended  in  reimiting  the  several  parts,  when 
they  should  once  have  iSsen  rendered  legible.  It 
was  also  recollected  that  the  interior  parts  of  the 
manuscript  had  in  general  been  the  least  crushed 
and  the  least  adherent ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  a 
part  at  least  of  each  manuscript  might  thus  be  ren- 
dered legible  with  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out destroying  the  parts  remaining  unopened.  But 
the  interior  parts  of  the  roll,  which  had  been  thus 
divided,  were  found  as  adherent  as  the  exterior,  and 
the  adhesions  still  remained  every  where  invincible; 
so  that  all  hopes  of  succeeding  by  mechanical  means 
only  were  finally  abandoned.  The  machine  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Naples,  as  it  was  thought  likely 
to  be  of  use  in  some  of  the  operations  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  process  would  require ;  but  it  is 
said  not  to  have  been  found  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

With  regard  to  Sir  Humphry's  observation,  that 
v^etable  matter  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  air  uU- 
dergoes  a  much  slower  aecay,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  ages  "  its  elements  gradiully  react  on  each  other, 
the  volatile  principles  separate,  and  the  carbonaceous 
matter  remains,"  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  rolls 
of  papyrus  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change  of 
this  nature,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  cen- 
turies ;  for  the  Egyptian  volumes,  which  are  often 
found  inclosed  witlun  the  banda^^^  of  mummies, 
are  generally  so  free  from  decay,  that  the  paper  has 
retained  its  primitive  whiteness,  without  much  al- 
teration, except  sometimes  a  slight  tinge  of  brown ; 
and  its  texture  is  so  little  impaired,  that  it  still  bears 
ink  well  without  running.  When,  ho^irever,  a  roll 
has  been  in  any  degree  pervaded  by  moisture,  the 
water  is  found  to  have  dissolved  the  gum  which 
unites  the  elementary  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  to 
have  caused  partial  adhesions  of  the  contiguous  sur- 
fiioes  of  the  sheets  to  each  other. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  re- 
specting the  reasoning  on  which  Sir  Humpory  Da- 
vy appears  to  have  grounded  his  processes,  there 


can  be  little  doubt  that  they  have  been  actually  em« 
ployed  with  considerable  advantage.  Mr  Burton 
was  encouraged  by  the  British  government  to  un- 
dertake the  manipulation  of  the  chemical  operations 
that  were  required  ;  and  Mr  Elmsley  was  requested 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  Italy,  and  to  become  the  su- 
perintencknt  of  the  literary  department.  It  is  said» 
that,  according  to  the  latest  accounts.  Sir  Humphry 
is  well  satisfi^  with  his  success,  and  that  a  great 
variety  of  manuscripts  have  been  rendered  more  or 
less  legible ;  but  that  their  contents  have  proved  of 
little  more  importance,  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  nature  of  die  specimens  before  examin- 
ed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Mr  Elmsley  at- 
tempts the  restoration  of  any  of  the  mutilated  ma- 
nuscripts, his  labours  will  be  free  from  such  errors 
as  have  disgraced  some  of  the  former  restorers  of 
the  Greek  text ;  for,  in  ^^j  even  the  work  of  Phi- 
lodemus  on  Music,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  so  well  edited,  exhibits  some  singular  in- 
stances of  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  its 
rules.  In  the  38th  and  last  column,  w&ch  was 
cursorily  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
specimen  of  the  characters  only,  a  passage  occurs 
which  is  thus  read  and  translated  by  the  *'  Acade- 
micians of  Portici."  To^aura  rofvuv  ugnMig,  9r^  a 
rmg  r/W)(Ju^7Lact,  bta  r  fiMu  ^m}v  wt  hiwr^h  or/  XH** 
fMv  m^awTTiroi  aurw  wdt  voKKogtufu^m  wf  riXov  ixnivav. 
Tot  igilur  tanlaque  disserui  adversiu  ea  qua:  aliqui 
tractarunt,  propterea  quia  opp(»rtunum  fortasse  erat. 
Namque  prqfecto  propter  ipwrum  suaddam  ne  minima 
quidem  parte  deoebam  me  extendere*  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  to  any  Greek  scholar,  that 
the  true^  reading  must  be  itannaJfi,nv  &f  di6¥n»g. 
"  Having  said  thus  much,  /  may  probabfy  have  been 
sufficiently  d\ffhse  in  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
some  persons;  but  "  that,"  in  proportion  to  the 
plausibility  of  these  arguments,  I  ought  not  to  have 
extended  my  discussion  beyond  a  very  small  part  of 
its  actual  magnitude  .  • " 

Such  mistakes,  however,  can  do  but  little  injury 
to  the  mutilated  authors,  provided  that  the  original 
be  preserved  at  the  same  time  in  its  unalt^ed  state. 
But  that  original,  in  its  authentic  though  imperfect 
form,  is  the  only  object  of  comparative  value ;  and 
to  dday  its  pubUcation,  for  the  sake  of  restorations 
of  any  kind,  seems  to  be  but  a  refined  species  of 
selfislmess.  ''  When  we  reflect,"  says  the  Quarter^ 
ly  Reviewer,  ''  on  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
on  our  own  grey  hairs,  we  tremble  to  think  how 
little  chance  there  is  of  our  being  benefited  by  any 
great  proportion  of  the  eighty  manuscripts  still 
unpublished"  Ten  years,  alas,  have  now  elapsed 
since  these  reflections  were  printed,  and  not  a  line 
of  the  manuscripts  in  question  has  yet  made  its 
way  to  that  pubhc,  which  had  so  equitable  a  claim 
to  a  full  communicadcHi  of  their  contents. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  to  the  great 
majority  of  readers  it  would  be  far  more  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  have  the  works  not  onl  v  restored 
but  translated,  if  it  could  be  done  with  tolerable  ac« 
curaqy,  and  without  any  very  great  loss  of  time. 
And  even  where  a  probable  restoration*  is  beyond 
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ttwcdh.  our  teiAy  it  flugfat  be  of  smfid  tdvMitage  to  imbftti'* 
^'^'^^^^      ttttft  A  pombU  OM.     Thus,  the  «pedknen  which  has 
been  copied  tlr&ttk  the  PhUosopkieal  Trantactiims  four 
17^24  might  suggest  the  three  hexameter8> 
ALTSii.tN.ALT£RlUS.DULCi.AMPL«xu. 

MORtTUtlUB. 

Kon.equiDEM.CURIS.CRUDelia«fata.mot£1ii. 

POS8E.RlSOn«NEC.llE.VITAE.SPES.yANA.FEFELLlT. 

Lines  which  are  not  indeed  very  harmonious  or  po- 
etical^ but  whidi  might  have  stood  in  the  same  work 
with 

CONSIL1IS.NOX.APTA.IK7CU1I.LUX.APTIOR.ARMIS, 

and  with  Cleopatra's 

TRAHITURQUE.LIBIDINE.MORTIS^ 

^ich  are  ahnost  the  only  specimens  that  we  possess 
of  the  poem  attributed  to  Varius.  If  several  inde- 
pendent attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  by  different 
critics^the  presumption  in  favour  (^ those  restorations, 
which  were  found  to  be  common  to  all,  would  be 
raised  from  a  mere  possibility  to  a  strong  probability ; 
but  whether  the  same  expence  of  labour  and  talents, 
directed  into  some  other  chaimel,  might  not  create 
original  works  of  still  greater  value,  is  a  question  not 
easy  to  be  decided. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  less  consequence  to  decide 
it,  as  the  British  operations  on  the  manuscripts 
ilave  been  somewhat  abruptly  terminated  :  and  the 
whole  of  this  article  must  be  considered  as  historical 
only.  The  failure  of  the  experiments  is  attributed 
to  the  mutilated  state  of  the  rolls  which  were  subject- 
ed to  them,  the  best  having  been  already  opened ; 
so  that  little  has  been  obtained  from  the  attempt, 
except  a  knowledge  of  the  sul^ects  of  some  of  the 
manuscripts  examined,  whidi  were  almost  all  in 
Gteek,  and  all  in  prose.  The  wh<^e  investigation 
has  been  conducted  with  all  possible  caution  and 
feconomy ;  and  if  nothing  has  been  added  to  our  li- 
terary treasures,  at  least  nothing  has  been  taken 
away  from  our  scientific  reputation.  .  (f.  o.) 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  English  county. 
Boundaries  houwled  on  the  north  by  Shropshire,  east  by  Wor* 
and  Extent  cestershire,   south    by   Gloucesterdiire   and    Mon- 
KTOUthshire,  and  west  by  the  Welsh  counties  of 
^^edcnock  and  Radnor.     Its  greatest  leng^  is  thir*- 
tj^e^ht,  and  it$  greaftest  br^th  thirtj^five  miles. 
It  is  nesirly  of  a  circular  form ;  but  the  dividing 
Hnes  are  broken  by  macny  indentationiB.     Its  circum- 
ference is  120  miles,  and  its  square  area  1221  miles, 
eir  781,440  statute  acres. 
DividoDs         ^*  ^  divided  irtto  eleven  hundreds,  contaimng  one 
and  Popu-    City,  ifeven  towns,  and  ^t\  parishes.    By  the  census 
lation.         df  1811,  ft  appeared  to  have  19,^96  houses,  inhabit* 
ed  by  20,08 1  tkmiKes.   T^e  inhabitants  were  94,078, 
of  whom  46,404  were  males,  aand  47,669  females. 
The  marriages,  in  the  preceding  year>  were  663 ; 
Ae 'male  baptisms  1858;  the  female  1308  ;  mating 
tw^etiher  26d6.     The  male  deitths  were  858,  ^le  fe- 
male 882,  Ttukkng  1685.     The  number  af  fattiilies 
subsisting  from  agriculture  were  12,599;  those  on 
trade  ssid  manttfacttfres  were  5d44,  and  the  dthers 
were  2488. 
Face  of  the       'The  &(fe  «f  tiie  cottrftfy  is  very  beautHW,  when 
Countiy.      viefwed  •frttm  the  we^efh  «desce«  ^f  itoe  Malvern 
hBls.    tlie^ole  eountry  is  tather  thickSy  inclosed 
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with  high  hedges;  the  divisions  of  Ihe  fields  are ge-  Herefbid. 
nerally  small;  and  the  abundance,  both  <rf  forest.     **^ 
and  fruit  trees,  with  which  its  surface  is  covered^ 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  wood.    The 
roads  are  all  narrow  and  bad,  and  even  the  turnpike 
cmes  are  scarcely  an  exception. 

In  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  a  part  of  the  Sofl  and 
Malvern  hills  is  rather  barren,  as  are  the  Hat*  Climate, 
terel  or  Black  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from 
Wales  on  the  west.  With  the  exception  of  these 
two  portions,  the  whole  of  the  land  is  h^hly  fertile, 
and  the  fields  are  clothed  with  perpetual  verdure. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  mixture  of  marl  and  clay, 
but  contains  calcareous  earth  in  various  proportions 
in  different  parts.  Towards  the  western  part,  the 
soil  is  tenacious,  and  retentive  of  water ;  the  eastern 
side  is  principally  a  stiff  clay,  in  many  places  of  a 
red  colour.  In  the  south,  some  of  the  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam.  The  subsoil  is  almost  universally  lime- 
stone ;  in  some  parts  a  species  of  maible,  beautifully 
variegated  with  red  and  white  veins,  and  capable  erf" 
receiving  a  high  p<^ish.  Where  the  soil  does  not 
rest  on  fimestone,  as  near  the  city  of  Hereford,  it  is 
sometimes  a  siliceous  gravel,  and  occasionally  fbller's 
earth' and  yellow  ochres  are  found.  The  climate  is 
rather  more  inclined  to  rain  than  the  more  eastern 
parts  of  England,  and  at  times  is  much  subject  to 
damp  fogs,  which  moisten  the  earth,  Mid  may  be 
one  cause  of  its  great  verdure. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  is  generally  in  a  state  be-  ColtivatioD 
hind  roost  of  the  English  counties,  and  the  crops  bear  ^  Co™' 
no  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  ^^eat  is 
generally  sowed  on  a  clover  ley,  with  a  dressing  of 
mne,  and  then  yields,  on  an  average,  twenty  busmels 
to  the  acre.  After  this  wheat  is  teirvested,  a  winter 
and  spring  ploughing  are  followed  by  peas,  which  do 
not  average  more  than  fourteen  bushels  to  ^e  acre. 
The  peas  are  followed  by  wheat  again,  when  tlie  pro- 
duce is  not  usually  more  than  fourteen  bushels.  In 
the  succeeding  spring  it  is  sowed  with  barley  and 
clover,  neither  of  which  crops  yield  a  good  increase. 
Oats  are  only  sowed  partially  in  the  place  of  barley. 
Turnips  are  carelessly  cultivated,  ana  artificial  gras- 
ses sowed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  some- 
what increased  of  late  years.  On  the  borders  of 
some  of  the  rivers  there  are  most  valuable  meadows 
of  natural  grass,  whidi  are  the  most  productive  of 
any  lands  in  the  county. 

One  cause  of  the  neglect  manif^ed  in  the  cralti-  Hops, 
vation  of  com  may  be  the  attention  paid  to  the 
growth  of  hops  and  fruit  The  cultivation  of  hops 
is  consideriAyle,  and  increasii^  on  the  horders  of 
Worcestershire,  and  much  more  of  Ae  mairare  is 
applied  to  them  than  to  Ae  com.  The  soHs  selected 
for  hop  gardens  are  those  where  a  dry  loam  predtv 
minates,  withT[>ut  a  small  proportion  of  Tplay,  and  old 
pastures  are  deemed  more  fit  for  them  than  &e  land 
that  has  been  recency  under  lhe  plot^.  The  time 
i^iphaitxtig  them  is  usually  dre  month  of  ApiiL  hi 
July  tihe  gardens  are  hoed  cardftiDy,  and  Ae  same 
operation  is  repeated  five  m-  wtx  wrecks  after;  and  in 
September  the  earth  is  formed  into  InSodts  around 
the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  The  hops  are  jndted 
from  fte  plants  m  October,  are  then  .gendy  fcied  fu 
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a  kilnj  and  x>acked  for  sale.  The  average  produce 
of  an  acre  of  garden  is  about  five  hundred  weight  of 
hops.  Each  acre  requires  1000  poles^  around  which 
the  plants  entwine  themselves.  The  cost  of  poles, 
of  manure,  and  of  labour,  makes  the  cultivation 
highly  expensive,  and  in  some  years  far  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  produce,  but  in  others  the  growers 
gain  very  large  profits.  The  whole  is  a  very  specu- 
lative pursuit. 

The  rearing  of  fruit-trees,  to  the  growth  of  which, 
the  soil  and  climate  seem  admirably  adapted,  en- 
grosses the  greatest  share  of  the  attention  and  skUl 
of  the  Herefordshire  cultivators.  Although  almost 
every  soil  and  situation  in  the  county  is  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  apples  and  pears,  yet  those  spots 
are  preferred  which  are  exposed  to  the  south-east 
and  sheltered  to  the  westward ;  as  it  is  found  that  the 
winds  from  that  quarter  are  ungenial  to  the  fruit-trees. 
Orchards,  though  planted  in  Kent  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  £ight]i,  did  not  extend  to  Here- 
fordshire till  they  were  introduced  by  Lord  Scuda^ 
more  and  some  otiier  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  the  discovery  of  their  ackpta- 
tion  to  the  soil  being  ascertained,  they  quiddy  spread 
over  the  whole  county.  It  is  a  fact,  that  many  va- 
rieties of  apples  and  pears,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  the  most  highly  esteemed,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  but  new  varieties  have  by  care  and  atten- 
tion been  produced,  which  equal  in  value,  if  not  in 
tame,  the  celebrated  i^ail/reoiSr  and  iS^/tire  apple,  and  the 
Squash  pear,  the  value  of  whose  cider  and  perry  was 
thirty  years  ago  most  liighly  prized.  Some  of  the 
proprietors  of  orchards,  who  are  most  attentive  to 
the  selection  of  the  Iruit,  and  most  skilful  in  the 
management  of  the  juice  when  expressed,  have  pro- 
duced such  exquisitely  flavoured  cider  and  perry  as 
to  obtain  for  them  a  preference  over  any  wines  made 
from  the  grape.  The  prices  at  which  the  best  of 
these  liquors  are  sold  by  the  growers,  fiur  exceeds 
those  that  are  obtained  for  the  best  wines  of  any 
vineyards  either  in  France  or  Germany.  They  are 
sometimes  sold  as  high  as  L.  20  the  hogshead  direct 
from  tlie  press.  Some  of  the  orchards  are  from 
thirty  to  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  the  trees  being 
at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the  inter- 
vals are  kept  in  tillage.  The  produce  of  the  orcha^ 
is  very  fluctuating,  though  less  so  in  Herefordshire 
than  in  Somerset,  Devon,  or  Gloucester ;  yet  the 
growers  seldom  expect  more  than  one  year  in  three 
to  be  fully  productive.  In  a  good  year  an  acre  of 
orchard  win  produce  from  18  to  24  hogsheads  of 
cider  or  perry.  The  quantity  of  apples  or  pears  re- 
quired to  make  a  hqgshead  varies  from  24  to  30 
bushels.  The  greater  part  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  both  liquors  is  purchased  by  merchants  from  Bris- 
tol, who  find  botUesj*  and  export  it  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  to  America. 

Herefordshire  lias  been  long  celebrated  for  one  of 
the  best  races  of  cows.  Thev  are  of  the  middle  homed 
kind,  have  a  large  and  athletic  frame,  and,  from  the 
silky  nature  of  their  coats,  have  an  unusually  sleek 
appearance.  The  most  prevailing  colour  is  a  red- 
di^  brown,  and  their  faces  are  white  and  bald. 
The  heifers  &t  quiddy  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
calves  are  highly  esteemed.    The  rearing  of  oxen 
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for  the  plough  is  a  common  pursuit,  and  the  greater  HerdM* 
part  of  the  animal  labour  of  uie  county  is  performed  ^^^JJL/ 
by  them.    After  being  worked  five  or  six  years  they  ^^^^^-^ 
are  usually  sold  to  graziers  from  Buckinghamshire, 
and  fattened  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  metropolis,  where  their  flesh  is  high- 
ly prized. 

The  fame  of  the  Herefordshire  sheep  equals  that  Sheep. 
of  its  cows.  They  are  best  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rylands,  a  district  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  in  which  the  superior  varieties  of 
them  are  fed.  They  are  small,  white  faced,  and 
without  horns.  In  symmetry  of  shape,  and  in  the 
exquisite  flavour  of  the  meat,  they  surpass  most 
other  kinds ;  and,  in  addition,  their  wool  is  by  far 
the  finest  produced  from  any  of  the  native  Eng- 
lish races.  The  quantity  of  wool  from  them  does 
not  average  more  than  two  pounds  each,  but  it 
is  usually  sold  for  three  times  the  price  of  coarse 
wool.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove this  breed  by  crossing  them  with  the  Merinos ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  the  flesh  has  deteriorated 
as  much  as  the  wool  has  improved  by  the  mixture. 
The  practice  of  keeping  the  sheep  in  houses  in  cold 
weather  is  general,  and  perhaps  die  wool  may  be  in 
some  degree  indebted  to  that  management  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  fineness  of  fibre. 

The  excellence  of  the  wool  has  not  induced  many  Trade  and 
manufactures,  for  most  of  it  is  sold  to  the  clothiers  Manufao 
of  Gloucestershire  and   Somersetshire.      Attempts**"^ 
have  been  made  to  establish  manu&cturers  <^  woollen 
goods  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  but  they  proved  abor- 
tive.    At  Kington  some  few  woollens  are  made,  and 
likewise  at  Leominster,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The 
river   Wye  is  navigable  to   Hereford,   but   either 
floods  or  droughts  so  often  suspend  the  na\ngation, 
that  the  trade  carried  on  by  it  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble.    Two  canals  have  been  begun,  one  from  Led- 
bury to  Gloucester,  and  another  from  Leominster  to 
Stourport,  but  neither  are  yet  finished ;  nor  does  the 
trade  of  Uie  county  give  any  prospect  of  success  to 
these  undertakings  when  they  shall  be  completed. 

The  prindpal  river,  the  Wye,  is  celebrated  for  its  ^*^*'* 
picturesque  beauties,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Koss,  and  till  it  enters  Monmouthshire.  The  other 
streams,  the  Lugg,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Ar- 
row and  the  Frome,  the  Munnow  receiving  those 
of  tlie  Dore,  and  the  Leddon,  are  but  inconsiderable, 
though  they  tend  to  fertilize  the  lands  through  which 
they  flow. 

Few  counties  are  more  rich  in  antiquities  than  ^'****1'"*'*"» 
Herefordshire,  especially  in  die  remains  of  tliose 
feudal  castles,  which  were  probably  erected  when 
it  was  the  frontier  towards  the  hostile  Welrfi.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  Goo<lrich  Castle,  Dore 
Abbey,  Wigmore  Abbey,  Vineyard  Camp,  and  Bran- 
sil  Caistle. 

The  towns  in  Herefordshire,  and  their  population^ 
are. 
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*  Two  members  life  returned  to  Parliament  from 
the  county,  two  from  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  two 
each  from  I.«omin8ter  and  Weobley.  The  towns  in 
Herefordshire  are  generally  worte  built  than  in  any 
other  English  county,  and  more  nearly  approach  to 
those  of  tiieir  adjoining  Welsh  neighbours.  In  the 
villages  the  buildings  are  still  worse.  The  con- 
struction of  most  of  the  fkrm  houses  and  bams  is 
rude  and  slight ;  they  are  usually  built  of  stone,  cm«- 
ly  cemented  with  mud  or  clay,  about  two  feet  high; 
and  upon  these  imperfect  walls  the  superstructure 
is  raised,  composed  o£  timber  frame  work,  with 
laths  intertwined  and  plastered  with  mud  or  clay. 
They  are  usually  covered  with  thick  flag  stones, 
which  increase  the  weight,  and  soon  reduce  them  to 
a  most  ruinous  state. 

See  Duncomb's  Herefitrdskire  ;  Marshall's  Jiurai 
Economy;  hodge's  Sketches  ;  Clark's  General  View; 
and  Brayley  and  Britton's  Beauties  of  England , 
Vol.  VI.  (w.w.) 

HERTFORD  COLLEGE.  The  extension  of 
our  empire  in  India,  which  now  contains  sixty 
millions  of  people,  has  made  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  succession  of  able  men  to  fill  the  various 
departments,  both  of  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment. Whilst  at  first  the  Royal  Academy  at  Wool* 
wich,  and  recently  the  Military  College  establish* 
ed  near  Croydon,  furnished  instruction  to  those 
destined  to  hold  commissions  in  the  artillery  and 
engineer  corps,  the  education  of  those  who  were 
to  fill  the  most  important  civil  offices  had  not 
been  provided  for.  During  the  brilliant  admini- 
stration of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  that  intelligent 
observer  saw  and  lamented  this  want  of  previous  in- 
struction, and  founded  at  Calcutta  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution, to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  the  laws,  and  the  local  usages 
of  our  Indian  empire.  The  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany disapproved  in  part  of  the  plans  of  the  Gover- 
nor-general ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  some  knowledge  to  those  whom  they 
had  nominated  as  Writers  ;  for  so  those  are  still  call- 
ed, in  compliance  with  early  custom,  who  are  design- 
ed to  fill  the  highest  offices,  both  judicial  and  execu- 
tive, under  tlie  Indian  government. 

With  this  view  the  College  of  Hertford  was 
founded ;  the  design  of  the  institution  being  to  train 
up  a  race  of  youths,  who  should  in  succession  fill 
the  various  and  important  offices  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  administration.  *'  To  dispense  justice  to 
millions  of  people  of  various  languages,  manners, 
usages,  and  religions ;  to  administer  a  vast  and  com- 
plicated system  of  revenue,  through  districts  equal 
in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  considerable  king- 
doms in  Eui*ope;  to  maintain  civil  order  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  litigious  regions  in  tlie  world; 
these,"  says  Marquis  Wellesley,  "  are  now  the  duties 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  civil  servants  ofSsthe 
Company.  The  senior  merchants,  composing  the 
courts  of  circuit  and  appeal  under  the  presiden- 
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cy.of  Bengal,  exercise  in  each  of  these  courts  a  ju-  llcttforU 
risdidion  of  greater  local  extent,  applicable  to  a  ^f^^ 
larger  population,  and  occupied  in  the  determination  ^*^^  "'^ 
of  causes  infinitely  more  intricate  and  numerous,  than 
that  pf  any  regularly  constit^ited  courts  of  justice  in 
Europe.  The  senior  or  junior  merchants  employed 
in  the  several  magistracies  ami  courts,  the  writers 
or  factora  filling  Uie  stations  of  registers,  and  as- 
sistants to  the  several  courts  and  magistrates,  ex- 
ercise, in  different  degrees,  functions  of  a  nature 
purely  judicial,  or  intimately  connected  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  police^  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts." The  Marquis  points  out,  in  the  same  strong 
manner,  the  arduous  dutiesof  the  several  departments 
which  the  Europeans  are  required  to  perform  in  In- 
dia, and  sums  up  by  saying,  "  that  the  civil  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company  can  no  longer  be  consider- 
ed as  the  agents  of  a  commercial  concern  ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  ministers  and  officers  of  a  powerful  sove- 
reign ;  they  must  be  viewed  in  that  capacity  with  a 
reference  not  to  their  nominal,  but  to  their  real  oc- 
cupations. They  are  required  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  magistrates,  judges,  ambassadors,  and  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  in  all  the  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive relations  of  diose  sacred  trusts  and  exalted 
stations,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
greatly  enhance  Uie  solemnity  of  every  public  obli- 
gation, and  the  difficulty  of  every  public  charge. 
Their  duties  are  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world ;  with  no  other  characteristic  dif- 
ferences than  the  obstacles  opposed  by  an  unfavour- 
able climate,  a  foreign  language,  the  peculiar  usages 
and  laws  of  India,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabit- 
ants." 

The  final  result  of  the  various  discussions  o£  the 
Court  of  Directors  has  at  last  been  to  maintain  the 
Cc^ege  of  Calcutta,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording 
instrucdon  in  the  different  languages  and  dialects  of 
India,  and  to  devote  a  college  in  England  to  those 
brandies  of  knowledge  which  can  be  cultivated  un- 
der more  favourable  circumstances  in  Europe  than 
in  India. 

The  system  of  education  adopted  holds  a  due  me- 
dium betwixt  the  strictness  of  our  public  schools  and 
the  laxity  of  the  English  universities.  Upon  being 
appointed,  which  is  unfortunately  too  much  an  affair 
of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  each  youth 
must,  previous  to  his  admission,  produce  a  testimo- 
nial from  his  schoolmaster,  and  pass  an  examination 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  arithmetic,  before  the  prin- 
cipal professors.  This  previous  examination  at  once 
prevents  persohs  fVom  offering  themselves,  who  have 
not  received  the  usual  school  education  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society ;  and  those  who  offer  themselves, 
and  are  found  deficient,  are  remanded  till  another 
period  of  admission.  The  lectures  of  the  different 
professors  in  the  college  are  given  in  a  nuinner  to 
make  previous  preparation  necessary,  and  to  encou- 
rage most  effectually  habits  of  industry  and  applica* 
tion.  In  their  substance,  they  embrace  the  import- 
ant subjects  of  Classical  Literature,  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, the  elements  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  Laws  of  England,  General  History, 
and  Political  Economy. 
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"^^u^  At  the  coimnenoement  of  the  institation,  it  was 
^~^^^  feared  by  some  persons  that  diis  variety  inrottld  too 
much  distract  the  attention  of  the  students  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  fHrevent  them  from 
making  a  satisfiK^tory  progress  in  any  department ; 
but  instances  of  distinguished  success  have  proved 
that  this  variety  has  not  only  been  useful  to  them 
in  rendering  a  methodical  arrangement  of  their  hours 
of  study  more  necessary,  but  has  decidedly  contri- 
buted to  enlarge,  invigorate,  and  mature  their  un- 
derstandings. 

On  all  £e  important  subjects  above  enumerated, 
examinations  take  place  twice  in  the  year.  These 
examinations,  whidi  continue  twelve  days,  are  con- 
ducted upon  the  plan  of  the  great  public  and  colle- 
giate examinations  in  the  universities,  particularly 
of  Cambridge,  with  such  improvemeiits  as  expe- 
rience has  suggested.  The  questions  given  are 
framed  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  pro- 
gress and  actual  proficiency  in  each  particular  de- 
partment on  the  subjects  studied  during  the  pre- 
ceding term  ;  and  the  answers,  in  all  cases  that  will 
admit  of  it,  are  given  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of 
the  professors,  and  without  the  possibilUy  of  a  re- 
ference to  books.  After  the  examination  in  any 
particular  department  is  over,  the  professor  in  that 
department  reviews,  at  his  leisure,  all  the  papers 
that  he  has  received,  and  places,  as  nearly  as  he  can, 
each  individual  in  the  numerical  order  of  his  rehu 
tive  merit,  and  in  certain  divisions  implpng  his 
degree  of  positive  merit.  These  arrangements  are 
all  subject  to  the  control  of  the  whole  collegiate 
body.  They  require  considerable  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  are  executed  with  scrupulous  care  and 
strict  impartiality. 

Besides  the  classifications  above  mentioned,  prise- 
medals,  books,  and  honorary  distinctions,  are  award- 
ed to  those  who  are  the  heads  of  classes,  or  as 
high  as  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  in  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  departments. 

These  means  of  exciting  emulation  and  industry 
have  been  attended  with  great  success.  Those  who 
have  come  to  coU^^  tolmbly  good  scholars,  have 
often,  during  their  stay  of  two  years,  made  such  ad- 
vances in  the  classical  department,  a»  would  have 
done  them  great  credit  if  Uiey  had  devoted  to  it  the 
main  part  of  their  time ;  whilst  the  contemporary 
honours  which  they  have  obtained  in  other  depart* 
ments  have  sufficiently  proved  that  their  attention 
was  not  confined  to  one  study ;.  and  many  who  had 
come  from  public  and  private  schools  at  sixteen, 
widi  such  low  classical  attainments,  as  appeared  to 
indicate  a  want  either  of  capacity  or  application, 
liave  shown,  by  their  subsequent  progress  even  in 
the  classical  department,  and  still  more  by  their  ex- 
•  ertions  in  others,  that  a  new  field  and  new  stimulants 

had  wrought  a  most  beneficial  change  in  their  feel-' 
ings  and  liabits,  and  had  awakened  energies  of  which 
they  were  before  scarcely  conscious. 

It  has  been  found  «itsome  periods  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  requisite  discipline,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  tenacity  of  the  directors  concerning  raeir  pa- 
tronage. Those  who  have  mmiinated  a  youth  to 
the  college,  and  to  the  subsequent  place  of  a  WrUer 
in  India,  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  leas  of  so  va- 
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luable  an  appointment,  by  placing  the  power  of  ex- 
pulsion for  misconduct  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sors. This  seems  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
disorders  which  have  occurred,  and  which  have 
come  before  the  public  with  most  exaggerated  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  proceedings  of  the  coU^^e 
are  regularly  laid  before  a  committee  erf  the  direc- 
tors ;  and  that  body  certainly  has  not  confided  suffi- 
cient powers  to  the  heads  of  the  college  to  enable 
them  to  enforce  due  discipline.  Tlieir  authority  has, 
indeed,  been  recently  somewhat  extended,  but  with- 
out greater  power,  tlie  college  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  become  so  beneficial  to  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, as  tlie  high  talents  of  the  professors,  in  the 
list  of  whom  are  the  Illustrious  names  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Mr  Malthus,  give  the  public  a  right 
to  expect. 

The  course  of  study  continues  two  years,  and 
commences  at  such  an  age,  that  the  students  may 
be  ready  to  proceed  to  India  by  the  time  they  are 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old ;  and  having  begun 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  them  in  Calcutta,  so  as  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  official  appointments  by  the  time  they 
have  attained  the  age  q£  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

£ad)  pupil,  of  whom  there  are  eighty,  pays  L.  100 
per  annum  to  the  college ;  this  lessens  the  expence  of 
the  establishment,  and  reduces  it  to  less  than 
L.  10,000  a  year;  whereas  the  expence  of  the  col- 
lie at  CalcutU,  founded  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
amounted  in  one  year  to  upwards  of  L.  70,000,  and 
in  several  subsequent  years  to  more  than  L.  40,000. 

(w.  w.) 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  English  county  Boundaries 
^  great  riches,  derived  principaUy  firom  its  vici-and  Extent. 
nity  to  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
bounded  by  Essex  on  the  east,  by  Bedfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  on  the  north,  by  Buckinghamshire 
on  the  west,  and  by  Middlesex  pn  the  south.  Its 
extreme  length  is  thirty-eight  miles,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  twenty-eight  miles.  Its  area  is  about 
six  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  It  is  divid«> 
ed  into  eight  hundreds,  and  contained  17  towns, 
134  parishes,  and  20,781  houses,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  survey. 

In  1811,  the  inhabitants  were  111,654,  of  whom  Populsdoiu 
55,023  were  males,  and  56fiSl  females.  The  whole 
number  of  fiunilies  was  22,744,  of  which  11,998 
w^e  employed  in  agriculture,  7192  in  trade  and 
manufiutures,  and  3554  in  different  unclassed  pur- 
suits. In  the  year  preceding  the  census,  the  bap- 
tisms of  males  were  1665,  of  females  1574;  the 
marriages  were  6l4 ;  the  burials  of  males  were  906, 
of  femiales  1016.  From  the  great  number  of  per- 
sons dissenting  from  the  established  church,  die 
number  of  baptisms  is  necessarily  deficient,  and  that 
of  burials  also,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

.  It  is  generally  a  level  district,  with  gentle  undu-Fsceof  the 
lations,  no  part  rising  to  the  height  of  mountains.  Country. 
though  Kingsworth  Hill,  the  most  elevated  spot,  is 
nine  hundred  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Though  beautifully  diversified  with  ornamented 
woods^  there  are  no  extehstve  tracts  of  forest  land. 
The  intermixtore  of  paature  and  arable  fields  with 
the  great  number  of  gentlemen's  seats,  the  pleasing 
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rivulets  and  the  shady  hedges^  give  it  a  peculiar 
character  of  beauty.  Notwidistanding  the  deficien- 
cy of  forests^  the  abundance  of  trees^  especially  oaks 
of  ancient  growth^  which  the  hedge  rows  and  parks 
display,  give  a  richness  to  the  scenery  which  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  no  county  in  England. 

The  rivers  of  Hertfordshire  are.  First,  The  Lea, 
which  rises  in  Bedfordshire,  enters  this  county  at 
Hide-mill,  passes  by  Ware,  and  to  Hertford,  where  it 
becomes  navigable.  Near  Hoddesdon,  it  forms  a 
junction  witli  the  Stort,  and  at  length  falls  into  the 
Thames  a  little  below  London.  The  Stort  is  navi- 
gable to  Bishops  Stortford,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
county.  In  its  course  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
smaller  streams  of  the  Rib,  the  Qiiin,  the  Beane, 
the  Maran,  and  the  Kime.  Second,  The  Colne,  which 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex,  passes  through 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Brentford.  It  receives  in  its  course  the 
Gade,  the  Bulbome,  and  the  Ver,  or  Meuse,  This 
river,  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  forms  a  part  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  for  several  miles,  and,  af- 
terwards sqiarating  from  it,  continues  its  course  in 
a  paraUel  direction,  till  it  readies  its  mouth.  Third, 
The  Ivel,  a  river  composed  of  the  inferior  streams 
of  the  Oughton,  the  Iliz,  and  the  Pirral.  These, 
when  united,  pass  into  Bedfordshire,  and,  at  length, 
reach  the  German  Ocean.  The  river,  made  by  ar- 
tificial means  to  supply  the  metropolb  with  f^reah 
water,  called  the  New  River,  has  its  sources  in  va- 
rious springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Ware,  and  is  rendered 
more  copious  by  borrowing  water  from  the  river 
Lea,  whose  course  is  parallel  to  it  for  many  miles. 
The  New  River  enters  Middlesex  before  it  reaches 
the  reservoir,  from  whence  by  pipes  it  is  distributed 
to  the  different  houses  of  the  metropolis.  That  ex- 
traordinary work,  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  passes 
through  a  great  part  of  this  county  in  its  progress 
from  its  union  with  the  other  canals  to  its  termina- 
tion in  London. 

In  almost  every  part  of  this  county  the  subsoil 
is  calcareous,  consisting  of  two  species,  one  a  pure 
chalk,  the  other  of  a  softer  kind,  mixed  with  por- 
tions of  whitish  day,  and  provinciaUy  called  marine. 
The  superior  soil  does  not  contain  any  great  va- 
rieties of  species.  It  is  generally  a  clayey  loam,  in 
some  parts  highly  tenacious,  and  retentive  of  mois- 
ture ;  on  the  higher  grounds  it  is  frequently  mixed 
with  many  sur&ce  stones.  There  are  some  sandy 
loams  intermixed  with  gravel,  and  others  with  clay. 
Some  of  the  parts  on  the  side  of  Essex  are  very  wet, 
and  require  expensive  draining,  as  well  as  copious 
quantities  of  manure,  to  render  them  fruitful.  In 
Uie  neighbourhood  of  North-Mims  and  Hatfield 
the  soil  is  very  sterile,  mixed  with  many  springs  of 
a  sulphureous  or  ferruginous  nature,  and  only  ren- 
dered productive  by  expensive  improvements.  Near 
Baldodc,  Hitchen,  and  King's  Walden,  the  upper 
soil  is  of  a  chalky  nature,  occasionally  mingled  with 
other  earths,  but  generally  rather  poor. 
Agriculture,  jhe  greater  part  of  Hertfordshire  is  a  corn-bear- 
ing country.  The  proportion  of  meadow  land,  or 
good  pasture,  is  very  small,  if  those  parts  are*ex- 
cepted  which  are  contiguous  to  the  numerous  gen- 
tlemen's seats    with  which   the   county  abounds. 
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There  are  indeed  some  very  rich  pastures  on  tlie  "jf**^" 

banks  of  the  river  Stort,  which  extend  from  Hert-  _^\^ 

ford  to  Hockeril,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Lea,        "* 

and  near  Rickmanswortb,  where  they  are  watered 

by  the  Colne.     The  whole  of  the  meadow  land  is 

susceptible  of  great  improvement  by  irrigation ;  but 

the  vidnf  ty  to  the  metropolis  makes  the  streams  of  wa« 

ter  so  valuable  to  turn  mills,  that  little  of  their  contents 

can  be  afforded  to  assist  agriculture.    The  rotation 

of  crops  on  the  arable  lands  is  very  various,  as  may 

be  supposed  where  the  soil  is  so  different.     The 

most    common    course  is  turnips,    barley,   clover, 

wheat,  and  oats.     In  the  districts  where  the  soil  is 

of  a  more  tenacious  consistence,  fallows  are  very 

generally  used  for  a.  whole  year,  and  followed  by 

barley,  clover,  wheat,  and  peas  or  beans.     The 

average  quantity  of  wheat  sown  is  two  bushels  and  a 

half  to  the  acre ;  of  barley,  from  three  and  half  to 

four  bushels ;  and  of  oats,  from  four  to  five  bushels. 

The  average  produce  is,  wheat,  from  twenty-three 

to  twenty*five  bushels,  barley,  thirty-two,  and  oats 

from  thirty-eight  to  forty. 

The  drill  husbandry  is  very  partially  introduced ; 
and,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  soil,  does  not  appear 
very  likely  to  make  any  very  rapid  or  extensive  pro- 
gress. It  is  found  beneficial  for  pulse  crops,  but  its 
superiority  for  barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  recognised.  The  ploughs 
now  commonly  used  are  small,  and  have  almost  su- 
perseded the  use  of  the  great  Hertfordshire  ploughs, 
which  required  four  strong  horses  to  use  them  with 
effect.  In  a  great  part  of  the  country  oxen  are  us- 
ed in  the  plough,  and  frequently  In  the  waggons,—^ 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  shod  with  light  iron  shoes. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  productiveness  of  this 
county  arises  from  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  and 
the  facility  with  which  abundance  of  the  substances 
adapted  to  improve  the  soil  can  be  furnished,  by 
means  of  the  water  carriage,  which  is  extensive. 
On  the  land,  below  the  surface,  chalk  is  found 
everywhere ;  this,  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
cart  loads  to  the  acre,  improves  the  heavy  lands  in 
a  wonderful  degree;  but  the  manures  brought  as 
back  carriage  by  the  barges  from  London  are  dif- 
fused and  applied  in  a  very  liberal  manner.  Soot  is 
spread  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  ashes  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  and  ground  bones  from  four  to  five  chaldrons, 
on  the  same  extent  of  land.  For  the  pastures, 
burnt  bones  are  deemed  preferable,  but  for  arable 
land  they  are  merely  boiled  and  crushed.  Oil-cake, 
peat-ashes,  hair,  woollen  rags,  and  other  substances, 
are  much  employed.  In  addition  to  these,  the  use 
of  the  sheep-fold,  and  the  application  of  farm-yard 
dung,  are  as  universal  as  in  any  part  of  the  island.    Fruits. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  the  county  there  are 
many  orchards  of  apples  and  of  cherries ;  the  for- 
mer the  most  considerable  and  the  most  profitable 
to  the  growers,  from  being  less  expensive  to  gather, 
and  bearing  carriage  to  London  better  than  cherries. 
The  cherry  trees  are  in  full  bearing  after  being  plant- 
ed ten  years,  and  on  an  average  yield  about  six  hund* 
red  |)Ouods  of  cherries  annimlly.  They  are  usually  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Kent,  and  sell  for  much  less  in  the 
markets.    Each  cherry  tree  is  usually  allowed  nine 
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Hcttfiud.  iqaare  perches  of  ground.    The  size  of  the  or- 
shixe.     c^iardB,  whether  for  apples  or  cherries,  is  usually 

^■^^"••^  four  or  fwo  acres. 

Cattle.  As  this  is  a  com  country,  less  attention  is  paid  to 

the  breeds  of  cattle  than  in  some  others.  The  cows 
are  either  of  the  Welsh,  Devon,  SufFolk^  or  Here- 
fordshire races ;  the  Suffolk  breed  is  generally  pre* 
ferred.  The  sheep  are  mostly  breeding  ewes  of  the 
South  Down  or  Wiltshire  kind,  the  former  are  deem- 
ed the  most  profiuble.  Of  late,  a  species  of  sheep, 
from  crosses  between  those  of  Leicestershire  and 
those  of  the  CoUwold  Hills,  have  been  extensively 
and  beneficially  propagated.  Oil-cake  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  for  feeding  sheep.  The  horses  com- 
monly employed  for  agricultural  purposes  are  of  the 
Suffolk  kind;  for  their  sustenance, as  well  as  for  that 
of  sheep  and  cows,  great  tracts  of  land  are  cultivat- 
ed with  both  kinds  of  tares  and  with  clover. 

The  landed  property  in  Hertfordshire  is  so  much 
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borough;  the  Gross  at  Waltbam;  the  Church  at  Kings 
Langley,  and  the  Castles  of  Anstey,  of  Bennington, 
of  Hertford,  and  Bishops  Stortford,  all  invite  and 
gratify  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian* 

Hertfordshire  returns  six  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each 
of  the  boroughs  of  Hertford  and  St  Albans. 

The  towns,  containing  more  than  1000  inhabitanta 
in  the  year  1811,  were  the  following : 


School. 


Antiqitities. 


divided  that  there  are  few  great  proprietors,  and 
none  so  large  as  in  many  other  counties ;  few  rentals 
of  individuals  exceed  L.  3000  per  annum.  A  large 
part  of  the  county  is  cop^hoUt  tenure,  with  fines  in 
some  instances  fixed,  and  in  some,  such  as  the  lords 
of  the  manors  and  the  copyholders  can  agree  upon. 
The  fiirming  buildings  are  generally  neat,  convenient, 
and  substantial. 

Though  principally  an  agricultural  county,  ^et 
Hertfordshire  has  several  manufactures  which  give 
employment  to  the  poor.  In  the  western  and  north- 
ern part  of  the  county  the  making  of  thread  lace 
gives  occupation  to  the  females.  On  the  side  towards 
Bedfordshire  the  plating  of  straw  to  make  hats  em- 
ploys considerable  numbers  both  of  women  and  child- 
ren. There  are  silk  mills  at  St  Albans,  and  mills 
for  spinning  cotton  at  Rickmansworth.  Some  of 
the  finest  writing  paper  is  made  at  Twowaters  by 
mills  on  the  Colne  and  the  Bulbome.  Great  quan- 
tities of  malt  are  made  at  Ware,  Hertford,  Bishops 
Stortford,  and  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  the 
makers  of  it,  as  well  as  the  numerous  millers,  have 
the  advantage  of  water  conveyance  to  the  metropolis. 
As  little  wood  is  used  for  firing,  the  barges  that  con- 
vey malt  and  flour  to  London  bring  back  coals,  or, 
when  they  are  not  wanted,  are  loadSed  with  manure. 
These  articles  form  the  principal  trade  of  the  county. 

A  portion  of  the  children  of  Christ  Hospital,  in 
London,  are  sent  to  Hertford  at  an  early  period  of 
Uieir  entrance  on  that  foundation.  The  building  ap- 
propdated  for  this  purpose  forms  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  contains  ap- 
partments  for  600  chiklren,  their  master,  and  attend- 
ants. 

This  county  abounds  with  many  antiquities.  The 
most  striking  is  the  Abbey  of  St  Albans,  a  most 
beautiful  Gothic  pile,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
honour  of  the  first  British  martyr,  in  the  year  SOS, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Verulam.  The  vicinity  of 
this  abbey  was  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  battles 
durmg  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Lord. Bacon  was  buried,  not  in  the 
abbey,  but  in  St  Michael's  church,  near  it,  where  his 
monument  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  ruins 
of  Sopwell  Nunnery,  near  St  Albans ;  the  remains  of 
Gorhambury  Abbey ;  the  Roman  Camp  at  Ravens- 


Towns. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Hertford, 

598 

3900 

St  Albans, 

621 

3658 

Hitchen, 

789 

3608 

Ware, 

684 

3369 

Hemal  Hemsted, 

648 

3240 

Rickmanswortl), 

581 

3230 

Hatfield, 

508 

2677 

Bishops  Stortford, 

486 

2630 

Watford, 

519 

2603 

Berkhamsted, 

S96 

1963 

Standon,  ,      • 

353 

1882 

Tring, 

351 

1847 

Baldoch, 

259 

1438 

Royston, 

283 

1309 

Stevenage, 
Hoddesdon, 

306 

1302 

232 

1249 

Waltham  Cross, 

212 

1152 

See  Brayley's  Hertfordshire^  and  Young's  Survey. 

(w.  w.) 

HEYNE  (Christian  Gottlob),  an  illustrious 
classical  scholar  and  archseologist,  was  born  on  the 
25th  September  1729,  in  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  where  his  father,  having 
been  compelled  by  some  reh'gious  persecutions  to 
abimdon  his  native  country  of  Silesia,  had  settled ; 
supporting  his  family,  in  great  poverty,  by  exercis* 
ing  the  trade  of  a  weaver.  It  was  only  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  godfathers  that  Heyne  was  enabled  to 
obtain  his  primary  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  of  Chemnitz,  and  afterwards  to  prosecute  his 
classical  studies  in  the  Gymnaeium  of  that  city.  In 
1745,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  There 
he  was  bo  scantily  supported  by  those  on  whose  as* 
sistance  he  relied,  that  he  was  frequently  in  want 
even  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  was 
sometimes  indebted  for  food  to  the  ffenerosity  of 
a  maid  servant  in  the  house  where  he  lodged.  In  this 
situation,  without  even  the  hope  of  future  distinction, 
he  continued  to  struggle  against  every  difficulty  and 
disappointment  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For 
six  months  he  b  said  to  have  allowed  only  two 
nights  in  the  week  to  sleep,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  forced  to  endure  the  reproaches  which  his  god- 
father thought  himself  entitled  to  inflict  on  him  for 
negligence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  His 
distress  had  almost  amounted  to  despair,  when  he 
procured  the  situation  of  preceptor  in  the  family 
of  a  French  merchant  resident  in  Leipsic  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  studies,  though 
with  much  interruption;  the  emoluments  of  his  ap- 
pointment being  sufficient  to  support  him  in  what 
was  at  least  comparative  comfort.  Under  Emesti, 
he  was  initiated  into  Uie  criticism  of  the  classi- 
cal authors;  from  the  prelections  of  the  celebrated 
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Ueyne.  Bacb»  he  acquired  a  eompetent  kaowledge  of  the 
'^*^''^  Roman  jurbprudeace,  and  through  tlie  iDstructtons 
of  Chriatius,  who  lectured  ou  Arcb»olagy,  and  with 
whom  he  was  iatimately  acquainted,  his  attention 
was  utrongly  directed  to  the  works  of  ancient  art. 
Having  Iwjshed  his  studies  at  the  universitj,  he  was 
exposed  fonmany  years  to  all  the  accamulated  dis- 
tresses of  poverty  and  neglect.  The  first  situation 
he  was  able  to  procure  was  that  of  copyist  in  the 
library  of  Count  de  Brulil,  with  a  salary  of  only  an 
hundred  dollars,  which  be  obtained  in  the  year 
1 753>  From  the  necessity  of  adding  something  to 
this  scanty  pittance,  he  was  forced  to  employ  him- 
self in  the  drudgery  of  translation ;  and  besides  some 
French  novels,  he  translated  into  German  the  Greek 
romance  of  Chariton.  He  published  his  first  edition 
of  Tibullus  in  1755,  and  in  1756  his  Epictetus.  In 
1756,  his  emoluments  of  copyist  were  doubled,  and 
the  education  of  Prince  Maurice  de  Brubl  was  en- 
trusted to  him,  but  without  any  additional  salary. 
The  invasion  of  Saxony  by  the  Prussians  deprived 
him  of  his  appointment,  and  even  destroyed  the  li- 
brary on  which  it  depended.  The  period  of  the 
seven  years  war  was  that  in  which  he  was  chiefly  ex- 
posed to  the  storms  of  fortune;  and  his  marriage 
with  Theresa  Weisse,  a  young  woman  of  distinguish- 
ed genius,  but  equally  poor  with  himself,  increased 
his  misery.  Having  been  obliged  to  retire  into  Lu-. 
satia,  he  lived  for  some  years  as  steward  in  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Baron  de  Leoben.  He  was  enabled,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  Dresden  in  176S,  where  he  was 
entrusted,  by  Lippert,  with  the  care  of  writing  the 
Latin  text  of  the  third  volume  of  his  DactyUotheca. 
At  length,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1768, 
his  merit  met  with  its  reward,  and  a  new  and  illus- 
trious career  was  opened  to  him.  On  the  death  of 
John  Matthew  Gesner,  in  1761,  it  became  neces- 
sanr  for  the  curators  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
to  look  around  for  a  successor  capable  of  sustaining 
the  reputation  which  the  institution  had  acquired  by 
the  learning  and  talents  of  that  distinguished  scholar. 
The  appointment  was  o&red  to  Emesti,  who,  while 
he  declined  leaving  the  University  of  Leipsic,  pro- 
posed Ridinkenius  of  Leyden  or  Saxios  of  Utrecht 
for  the  situation.  Ruhnken  likewise  refused  the 
appointment,  but  having  been  strongly  impressed 
by  the  taste  and  Icaroiog  displayed  by  the  editor  of 
Tibullus  and  Epictetus,  he  advised  Munckhausen,  the 
Hanoverian  minister  and  principal  curator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  to  bestow  the  professorship  on 
Heyne,  whose  merit,  though  known  to  few,  he  ven- 
tured to  promise  would  do  honour  to  the  choice.  The 
minister  had  the  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
commendation of  this  great  scholar,  and  Heyne, 
after  some  delay,  became  Profeuor  of  Eloquence 
in  Gottingen.  Though  his  appointments  were, 
at  first,  few,  and  his  emoluments  inconsiderable, 
these  were  gradually  augmented  in  proportion  as  his 
usefulness  was  approved,  and  as  his  growing  cele- 
brity rendered  it  an  object  with  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Gemany  to  secure  for  their  literary  insti- 
tutions the  services  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar. 
He  refused  the  most  advantageous  and  honourable 
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overtures  from  Cassd,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  In  his  Htyne. 
diflerent  capacities  of  Professor,  Rrincifml  Librarian,  ^^^»k.^^ 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  chief  Editor  tk 
the  Literary  Gazette,  and  still  more  by  his  publica- 
tions, he  mainly  contributed  to  raise  the  University 
of  Gottingen  to  the  distinguished  rank  it  holds  among 
the  Academies  of  Europe.  Ader  a  long  and  useful 
career,  graced  with  all  the  distinctions  which  are  in 
Germany  conferred  on  literary  eminence,  he  died, 
full  of  years  and  honour,  on  the  14th  July  18H. 

In  Greek  literature,  he  has  given  us  editions  of 
Homer's  lUad^  Pindar,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Apoilodo- 
rus,  and  Epictetus;  and,  in  Latm,  editions  of  Virgil  and 
Tibullus,  all  illustrated  with  copious  commenuries* 
His  Opuscula  Academica,  in  5  volumes,  contain  a 
series  of  116  academical  dissertations,  of  which  the 
most  valuable  are  those  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
Etruscan  art  and  history,  and  ue  researches  re- 
garding the  colonies  of  Greece.  He  has  led  us  also  a 
great  number  of  papers  on  aUnost  every  subject  of 
erudition,  more  especially  on  ancient  mythology, 
among  the  Commentationes  Socletaiis  Regia  Goitiii^ 
gensis.  His  Aniiqtmruche  Avfsiitze,  in  2  volumes, 
comprise  a  valuable  collection  of  essays  on  different 
subjects,  connected  with  the  history  of  ancient  art. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  translated,  or  rather 
wrote  anew,  a  great  part  of  the  Univertal  History. 

After  this  notice  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life, 
and  of  his  literary  productions,  it  may  be  proper 
to  sav  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  me- 
rit whidh  has  raised  Heyne  to  so  emment  a  place 
among  the  promoters  of  classical  literature.  And 
here  it  is  chiefly  as  an  interpreter  of  the  ancient 
poets,  and  as  an  original  investigator  of  the  ancient 
mythology,  that  he  must  rest  his  claims  to  the  cele- 
brity he  has  acquired.  As  a  critic  of  the  works  of 
art,  his  desert  is  great,  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to 
original  or  peculiar  discoveries. 

The  example  of  the  great  philologists  of  Holland, 
and  the  more  immediate  influenoe  of  Ernesti  and 
Gesner*  on  the  taste  and  pursuiu  of  their  country- 
men, had,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
awakened  in  G<ermany  a  new  seal  for  the  study  of 
the  ancient  authors,  and  had  advanced  the  criticism 
of  classical  literature  to  a  rapid  and  vigorous  matu- 
rity. The  great  writers  of  antiquity  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  read  with  a  regard  limited  merely  to  tlieir 
language ;  they  more  en>ecially  deserve  a  close  and 
enthusiastic  study  for  the  admirable  means  which 
they  aflbrd  of  improving  the  understanding,  and  of 
cultivating  the  taste.  From  xhe  year  17^,  about 
which  period  the  Germans  had  begun  to  devote 
themselves  with  an  enthusiasm,  as  zealous  as  it  was 
tardy,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  native  language  and 
literature,  several  intelligent  philologers  displayed  a 
more  refined  and  philosophic  method  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  different  branches  of  classical  learning ; 
who,  without  neglecting  either  the  grammatical  in- 
vestigation of  the  language,  or  the  critical  constitu- 
tion of  the  text,  no  longer  regarded  a  Greek  or 
Roman  writer  as  a  subject  for  the  mere  gram- 
marian and  critic;  but  considering  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  as  a  school  for  thought,  for  feeling,  and 
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Heyne.  for  taste,  initiated  us  into  the  greftt  mystery  of 
m»^-^^  reading  every  thing  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
had  originally  been  written.  They  demonstrated^ 
both  by  doctrine  and  example^  in  what  manner  it 
w,9&  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of 
the  writer,  to  pitch  ourselves  in  unison  with  his 
peculiar  tone  of  conception  and  expression,  whe« 
ther  erroneous  or  correct;  and  in  every  instance  ac- 
curately to  investigate  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  mind  of  the  poet  or  philosopher  was  affiected, 
the  motives  by  which  be  was  animated,  and  the  in- 
fluences which  co«operated  in  giving  the  intensity  and 
character  to  his  feelings.  It  was  shown  how  gene- 
rally the  conception  of  the  reader  was  merely  a  veil 
thrown  over  the  thought  of  the  original.  It  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  combine  modern  with  ancient 
idea^i  to  convert  the  derivative  with  the  original 
thouffhtt  or  to  translate  it  by  a  new  and  factitious 
signification.  At  the  head  of  this  school  stands 
Heyne,  both  as  its  founder  and  principal  ornament ; 
and,  however  some  of  his  disciples  may  have  expos- 
ed themselves  to  ridicule  in  their  application  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  system  of  interpretation  rests; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  nothing  has  contribut- 
ed so  decisively  to  maintain  and  promote  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  as  the  combmation  which  Heyne 
has  effected  of  philosophy  with  erudition,  both  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  ancient  authors,  and  in  those 
works  in  which  he  has  illustrated  various  points  of 
antiquity,  or  discussed  the  habit  of  thinking  and  spi* 
rit  of  die  ancient  world. 

The  poverty  of  Germany  in  manuscripts  has 
compdied  her  scholars  to  rest  satisfied  in  gene-, 
rai  with  the  critical  apparatus  which  the  philo* 
eophers  of  other  nations  have  collected.  What 
they  necessarily  wanted  in^  the  originality  of  sub* 
sidiary  stores,  they  have,  however,  endeavoured 
to  supply,  by  a  sound  and  rational  employment  of 
those  already  compiled;  and  the  praise  of  useful 
diligence  cannot  certainly,  with  justice,  be  denied 
to  their  hibours  in  this  department.  Originality, 
however,  was  possible  in  the  higher  criticism, 
which  does  not  rest  on  the  collection  of  readings 
or  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  and  in  the  mode 
of  the  illustration  applied  to  the  ancient  writ- 
ers; in  these  respects,  the  later  philologers  of 
Germany  have  earned  a  glory  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  which  must  be  remembered  as  long  as  learning 
and  ingenuity  are  respected.  How  cogently  have 
they  reasoned  on  the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of 
particular  writings,  and  how  skilfully  have  they  ap- 
plied the  test  to  the  interpolations  of  later  times ; 
to  what  new  conclusions  are  we  now  brought  in  re- 
gard to  Orpheus,  Homer,  Anacreon,  Longinus,  &c. 
by  the  critical  investigations  of  Schneider,  Wolf, 
Fischer,  Hermann,  Weiske,  and  others ;  how  differ- 
ently has  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  authenti- 
city of  certain  orations  of  Cicero  been  recently  con- 
cluded by  Wolf,  compared  with  the  result  of  Mark- 
land's  and  Gesner's  investigations !  In  this  depart- 
ment, Heyne  does  not,  however,  hold  the  same  pre- 
eminence, which  he  has  attained  as  an  enlightened 
and  popular  interpreter ;  for  though  his  discussions 
in  the  higher  criticism  are  both  numerous  and  valua- 
ble"^, he  is  as  much  surpassed  in  boldness  and  origi- 
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nality  by  Wolf,  as  he  is  infisrior  to  Henmmn  in  the 
minuteness  and  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning. 

There  is,  however,  another  department  in  which 
the  labours  of  Heyne  are  more  original,  and  in 
which  he  merits  all  the  honour  to  which  a  discoverer 
is  entitled.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, mythology  was  nothing  dse  thM  the  nomen- 
clature of  divinities,  a  collection  of  the  manifbld  and 
discordant  legends  of  their  several  relations,  actions, 
and  destinies,  and  the  delineation  of  their  forms  from 
the  works  of  the  poets  and  artists,  iHostrated,  perhaps, 
by  a  mystical  and  allegorical  commentary.  About  this 
period  some  profounder  thinken  began  to  regard  the 
mythical  traditions  in  a  higher  view,  as  sources  of  hu- 
man history;  but  from  too  confined  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circnmstances  and  condition  of  the 
ancient  world,  they  took  too  high  a  standard  Ibr  their 
explanations,  and  through  a  mjrstical  and  allegorical . 
interpretation,  thinking  they  had  discovered  under 
the  veil  of  mythological  narration,  ideas  of  the  deep- 
est wisdom,  Uiey  confidently  framed  thereon  hypo- 
theses for  the  history  of  mankind,  for  the  arts,  for 
philosophy  and  the  other  sciences,  which  threat- 
ened altogether  to  exttngniib  the  glimmering  light 
that  was  scill  afforded  us  for  the  periods  of  remote 
antiquity. 

Heyne  opened  a  less  ambitious  but  more  certain 
path.  Following  the  observations  which  travellers 
had  collected  in  regard  to  new  and  uncivilized 
nations,  he  applied  these  to  the  conditi<m  of 
the  Greeks,  who,  as  history  informs  us,  from  a 
rude  and  sensual  barbarism,  gradually  advanced 
to  a  state  of  civiliaation  and  intellectual  refine* 
ment.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  simple  conclusion, 
that  the  mythical  tales  of  antiquity  contain  the 
first  attempts  at  reasoning,  the  most  ancient  history, 
philosophy,  and  theology  embodied  in  a  poor,  un- 
formed, and  consequendy  figurative  language ;  and, 
therefore,  that  mythology  is  a  system  comprising, 
partly  the  original  form  of  representation  through  ob- 
jects of  sense  peculiar  to  a  rude  age,  expressed  in  fa- 
bles, ceremonies,  and  monuments,  transplanted  into 
later  times;  partly  a  kind  of  poetical  apparatns  derived 
and  formed  from  this  original  mythology,  and  in- 
tended only  by  its  authors  for  the  purposes  of  poe- 
tical effect.  He  hence  justly  concluded  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  any  real  msight  into  the  nature 
of  mythical  narration,  unless  the  mythi  of  the  most 
ancient  noets  are  careflilly  distin^ished  from  the  abu- 
sive applications  made  of  them  m  the  poetry  of  af^er 
times,  and  unless  mjrtbology  be  kept  separate  from 
the  philosophy  conversant  about  mythology.  In 
conformity  with  these  fundamental  rules,  Heyne  has 
illustrated  Apollodorus,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he 
has  conducted  those  researches  into  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  different  mythi  of  Greece,  which  he 
has  published  in  the  Ttansactwns  of  the  Royal  So- 
ct^y  of  Gottin^en,  His  views  have  been  almost 
universally  admitted  to  be  correct  in  principle,  and 
his  applications  to  have  been  conducted  with  the 
profoundest  learning,  and  almost  unequalled  in- 
genuity. A  great  number  of  followers  have  pursued 
the  path  he  opened,  and  his  theory  has  now  attain- 
ed the  form  and  stability  of  a  system  through  the 
labours  of  his  disciples.    Among  these  the  names  of 
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Mania  Hermann  (not  the  philologer),  of  Voas,  and 
of  Man8o,  are  especially  to  be  distinguished.  The 
theologians  of  Germany  have  likewise  applied  the 
same  theory  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Books;  and  the  researches  of  Eichhom,  Bauer,  II- 
gen,  Hartmann«  Vater^  De  Wette,  and  of  a  host  of 
other  philosophical  divines^  into  the  pretended  biblical 
my  thij  have  been  pursued  witli  a  learning  and  acute- 
ness  equalled  only  by  the  impious  audacity  of  their 
conclusions. 

HIMALEH,  or  HIMALAYA  (literally  the  Seat 
of  Snonf),  sometimes  Him achal  {Snowy  Mountains), 
are  the  names  given  to  a  vast  range  of  lofty  moan- 
tains  which  separates  India  from  the  two  Thibets^ 
and  forms  the  highest  part  of  that  extended  chain^ 
which  was  known  to  the  ancient  writers  of  Europe 
by  the  names  of  Imaus  or  Emodus  ;  beings  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  name;  as 
"  Jmaus"  says  Pliny,  "  in  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives, signifies  snwvy" 

If  we  consider  the  Himalaya  as  extending  from 
the  defile  near  Cashmere  through  which  the  Setlij  or 
Sutledge  flows,  to  that  through  which  the  Brama- 
pootra  passes,  the  length  will  be,  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  nearly  1000  British  miles ;  the  western 
extremity  being  about  the  latitude  32^  and  longi- 
tude 77°;  the  eastern  about  the  latitude  24°,  and 
longitude  95^.  Through  the  whole  of  this  extent 
their  snow-capt  summits  present  a  succession  of 
peaks  of  great  but  unequal  elevation,  some  of  which, 
m  the  fine  pure  atmosphere  of  Hindostan,  are  visible 
at  an  almost  incredible  distance.  "  The  southern- 
most ridge  of  the  Bootan  mountains,"  says  Major 
Rennell,  "  rises  near  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular 
above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  in  a  horizontal  distance 
of  only  filleen  miles ;  and,  from  the  summit,  the  as- 
tonished traveller  looks  back  on  the  plains,  as  on  an 
extensive  ocean  beneath  him."  Beyond  is  a  chain  <^ 
peaks  still  higher,  which,  he  adds,  "  are  visible  from 
the  plains  of  Bengal,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles,  and 
are  conunonly  covered  witli  snow."  From  these  ex- 
pressions, and  from  his  conclusion  of  their  being  ''  in 
point  of  elevation  equal  to  any  of  the  mountains  of 
the  old  hemisphere,"  it  is  quite  clear,  that  this  ce- 
lebrated geographer  luid  no  adequate  idea  of  their 
real  height 

On  the  northern  termination  of  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan is  a  narrow  belt  of  a  thickly  wooded,  swampy 
country,  called  Terrana,  between  which,  and  die 
base  of  the  great  Himalaya  chain,  lies  a  broad 
tract  of  a  rugged  mountainous  region,  from  60  to 
100  miles  in  width,  full  of  fertile  and  well  peopled 
valleys,  and  once  divided  into  a  niunber  of  petty 
states,  which  are  now  mostly  absorbed  by  the  Bri- 
tisli  or  the  Chinese  empires ;  the  latter  at  least  lay- 
ing claim  to  some  of  the  hilly  countries  to  the  south 
of  the  Himalaya,  as  tributary  states,  to  which  our  re* 
cent  conquests  liave  brought  us  into  immediate  con- 
tact. Beginning  at  tlie  westward,  the  principal  of 
these  states  were  Sirinagur,  Almora,  Kemaoon, 
Gorkah,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan  ;  all  of  tliese  are  parts 
of  the  mountainous  belt,  and  their  towns  and  for- 


tresses occupy  the  summits  of  hills  rising  to  the  Himalefi. 
height  of  4000  to  6000  feet;  and  many  of  thc^'*— ^^^^ 
shoulders  or  abutments  which  connect  these  hills 
with  the  lofty  range  of  Himalaya  are  from  8000  to 
14,000  feet  high.  The  great  extent  of  these  moun- 
tain masses  produces  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in 
winter  than  would  probably  be  found  in  the  sam^ 
degree  of  latitude  m  Europe  at  an  equal  eleva- 
tion ;  and,  as  will  pi^sently  appear,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  also*  In  the  middle  of  winter  the 
snow  covers  the  sununits  of  those  inferior  hills,  and 
falls  sometimes  even  in  the  interjacent  valleys ;  but 
the  climate,  in  every  part  of  tliis  mountainous  re- 
gion, is  delightfully  fine,  and  almost  all  the  species 
of  European  vegetables  are  found  in  a  native  statCi 
and  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  In  fact* 
since  we  have  had  free  access  to  tlie  base  of  the  Hi- 
malaya range,  it  has  been  discovered,  that  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  vegetation  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  that  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  trees  Vegetable 
and  shrubs  of  the  latter  are  indigenous  in  the  former  ;  Products, 
such  as  pines  of  various  species,  oaks,  chesnuts, 
horse-chesnuts,  walnuts,  birch,  the  hazel,  the  lasp- 
herry,  gooseberry,  bilberry,  barberry,  and  straw- 
berries. Many  of  the  flowering  shrubs,  and  the 
humbler  plants,  as  the  polyanthus,  anemone,  and 
ranunculus,  the  common  and  lemon  thyme,  mint, 
sweet  basil,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  aromatic 
plants,  clothe  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  shed  their 
fragrant  odours  around :  Moorcroft  mentions  the 
furze  (Ulex  Europea),  which  was  supposed  not  to 
be  met  w^ith  out  of  Europe.  These  hills  may  be 
considered  as  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  great 
stem,  all  of  them  connected  more  or  less  remote- 
ly witli  it,  and,  appearing  at  a  distance,  when 
seen  from  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  as  a  succession  of 
inferior  ranges ;  but,  on  entering  tlie  country,  "  the 
whole,"  says  Mr  Frazer,  "  becomes  a  confused  and 
chaotic  assemblage  of  most  rugged  mountains,  hud- 
dled into  masses  and  peaks,  and  running  into  ridges 
which  defy  arrangement."  • 

The  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  luud  Opiniont 
long  been  noticed  before  it  was  known  or  even  con-"  *°  ^^. 
jectured  what  tlieir  absolute  height  might  be  above  the  theGwges. 
level  of  the  sea.  All  the  infoimation  respecting  than 
tluit  could  be  obtained  was  derived  from  Hindoo  pil- 
grims, who  aimually  flocked  to  pay  tlieir  devotions 
at  the  shrine  of  some  deity,  presiding  over  the  va- 
rious wild  and  awful  features  of  these  elevated  re- 
gions. To  a  people  gifted,  like  the  Hindoos^  with 
strong  imaginative  faculties^  the  snow-capt  summits 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  the  niunerous  tor- 
rents issuing  from  tlieir  bosom^  which,  wh^i  united 
into  one  grand  stream^  carried  fertility  over  their 
extensive  plains,  could  not  fail  to  become  so  many 
varied  objects  of  their  veneration.  From  tlie  ao 
counts  of  these  people,  the  main  brandi  of  the 
Ganges  was  represented  to  issue  from  a  chasm  or 
cavern  in  the  side  of  the  mountains,  to  which,  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  mouth  of*  an  animal 
sacred  in  the  ritual  of  their  faith,  was  given  the 
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Htmaleh.  name  of  the  C<m>*i  Mouth.  This  cavern  was  suppos- 
ed to  perfbraite  quite  throujsch  the  g^eat  chain  of 
mountains^  and  the  source  of  the  Ganges  to  be  in  a 
Like  on  the  other  side»  considerably  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cow's  Mouth.  This  lake  was  named  Manon- 
sarowar,  and  was  held  sacred ;  and  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  relation  of  pilgrims  being  correct, 
the  source  and  the  passage  6£  the  Ganges  were  laid 
down  in  the  niost  improved  maps  of  Hindostan. 

The  authority^  however,  on  which  this  h3rpothesis 
rested  not  being  deemed  satisfactory,  it  was  deter- 
ti^^nges.  ^^^'^  ^y  ^  Bengal  government  that  an  expedition 
should  be  undertaken  to  ascertain  how  die  fiict 
stood ;  and  Captains  Raper  and  Hearsay,  accompa- 
nied by  Lieutenant  Webb,  assistant-surveyor,  set 
out  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1808,  in  order  to  clear 
up  this  point;  and  from  their  observations,  and 
those  of  more  recent  travellers,  it  has  now  been  as- 
certained, that  the  main  sources  of  the  Ganges  are 
all  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Himalaya  chain ; 
and  that,  reckoning  from  the  westward,  they  consist 
<^,  1.  The  Gumna  (whose  two  great  branches  are 
the  Gnrree  and  the  Touse);  2.  The  Bliagarathe, 
whose  source  is  near  the  celebrated  spot  called 
Gangoutri,  where  the  Cow's  Mouth  is  supposed  to 
be  situated ;  and,  3.  The  Alakananda,  with  its  nu- 
merous tributary  streams,  the  last  of  which  rivers  is 
now  acknowledged  as  the  main  branch  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  object  of  Captains  Raper  and  Hearsay  was 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  to  the  sources  of  the 
two  great  branches,  the  Bhagarathe  and  the  Alaka^ 
nanda.  With  great  difficulty  and  fatigue  they  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  Gangoutri,  to  enable  them 
to  conclude,  from  the  contraction  of  the  stream,  and 
the  stupendous  height  and  unbroken  sides  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  source  of  that  branch  is  situated  in  the  snowy 
range ;"  and  that "  any  other  hypothesis  can  scarce- 
ly he  reconciled  to  hydrostatical  principles."  Not 
quite  satisfied,  however,  with  this  conclusion,  they 
dispatched  one  of  those  fanatics  of  India,  known  by 
the  name  of  Fakir,  who  deem  a  pilgrimage  to  Gan- 
goutri to  have  the  efiect  of  redeeming  the  person 
performing  it  from  all  the  troubles  of  this  life,  and 
of  ensuring  him  a  happy  passage  through  all  the 
stages  of  transmigration,  which  he  is  destined  to 
undergo  in  another,  to  push  his  inquiries  &rther  in- 
to the  mountains.  This  man  reported,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  a  few  miles  beyond  Gangoutri,  the  river 
was  lost  under  vast  beds  of  ftnow,  and  that  a  rock  in 
the  midst  of  the  rushing  stream  resembled  the  body 
and  head  of  a  cow ;  and  here  the  valley  was  termi- 
nated by  the  steep  and  wall-sided  mountain. 

The  party  next  set  out  in  order  to  trace  the  other 
great  stream  of  the  Ganges,  the  Alakananda,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  spot  four  or  five  miles  be- 
yond the  temple  of  Bhadruiath,  where  the  stream 
was  narrowed  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  where 
*'  the  north  faces  of  the  mountains  were  completely 
covered  with  snow  from  the  summit  to  the  base."  A 
little  way  beyond  this  place  was  a  cascade  named 
Barsid  d'Hara,  where  the  Alakananda  (or,  as  some- 
times called,  the  Vishnuganga)  was  entirely  conceal- 
ed under  immense  heaps  of  snow^  beyond  which  no 
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traveller  has  been  known  to  pass.  Yet  this  place  "|°**J*V 
was  estimated  to  be  still  distant  about  twenty  miles  '^^'V^^^ 
from  the  southern  front  of  the  Himalaya  chain.  In 
these  lofty  regions,  beyond  Bhadrinath,  stands  the 
populous  town  of  Manah,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
bouses ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  different  race  from  the 
generality  of  the  mountaineera;  and  from  their  broad 
faces,  small  eyes,  and  olive-coloured  complexions, 
evidently  of  a  Tartar  origin.  Seven  hundred  vil- 
lages are  said  to  be  attached  to  the  Temple  of  Bhad- 
rinath, whose  sanctity  mav  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
of  no  less  than  40,000  pilgrims,  chiefly  fiJurs,  hav- 
ing visited  it  that  year. 

Not  less  holy  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindoos, 
though  less  frequented  from  the  difficulty  d  access, 
is  the  source  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Alakananda, 
named  the  Caligunga,  near  which  is  situated  the 
Temple  of  Kedar-nath,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet  nearly  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  place 
was  not  visited  by  Messrs  Raper  and  Hearsay,  but 
its  height  has  recently  been  ascertained  barometri- 
cally by  Captain  Webb. 

Though  this  expedition  threw  considerable  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  country  between  the  plains  of 
Hindostan  and  the  southern  base  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  two  of  the 
most  considerable  branches  of  the  Ganges  nearly  to 
their  sources,  still  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
itself  had  not  yet  been  approached,  and  the  alti- 
tude of  its  various  peaks  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
remained  undecided.  The  account,  however,  given 
by  Captain  Raper  (Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XII.) 
is  full  of  interesting  and  important  details. 

The  task  of  penetrating  this  vast  chain  was  left  Expedition 
to  the  exertions  of  a  more  daring  traveller.  Mr  of  Mr  Moor- 
Moorcroft,  accompanied  by  Captain  Hearsay,  t^c^^'^JJ^^ 
same  who  had  been  on  the  former  expedition,  andy^  chain, 
by  a  Hindoo  Pundit,  of  the  name  of  Harkh  Deo, 
set  out  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  across 
these  mountains  into  the  regions  of  Tartary,  in  or- 
der to  purchase  horses  and  the  shawl-goat,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  collect  such  geographical  informa- 
tion respecting  these  unknown  regions  as  might  fall 
within  their  reach.  With  the  latter  view,  the  learn- 
ed pundit  was  engaged  for  the  express  purpose  of 
striding  over  these  mountainous  regions,  for  the 
whole  route,  in  regular  paces  of  four  feet  each ;  a 
task  which,  it  seems,  he  performed  with  exemplary 
patience  and  perseverance  across  rocks  and  rivers 
and  the  most  rugged  precipices,  without  faih'ng  or 
faultering,  except  on  one  smgle  occasion,  where  a 
piece  of  rock  had  slipped  out  of  a  narrow  ledge  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  tremendous  declivity,  and  left  a 
gap  just  wide  enough  to  show  an  abyss  below,  of  a 
depth  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart 

Beginning  their  operations  at  the  point  where  the 
Dauli  river  falls  into  the  Alakananda,  they  followed 
up  the  former  to  the  very  base  of  the  Himalaya, 
and,  after  eighteen  days  of  excessive  fatigue,  reach- 
ed a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  named  the  Nitee  Ghati, 
or  pass  dT  Nitee.  At  some  distance  below  it  was  a 
small  village  of  the  same  name,  whose  great  height 
was  inferred  by  the  hiU,  terminating  the  valley  on 
which  it  stood,  being  tipped  with  snow  on  the  5th 
Juncj  and  also  by  a  quick  breathing  with  which 
4H 
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Himaleh.  Mr  Moorcroft  was  seized,  and  which  obliged  him  to 
^•^^v"^^  stop  every  four  or  five  steps ;  he  complamed  also  of 
a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  accompanied  bj  gid- 
diness. In  ascending  the  ghaut,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  increased,  with  great  oppression  about  the 
heart ;  and,  when  on  the  point  of  falling  asleep,  a 
sense  of  soffbcation  was  fete,  and  sighing  became  fre- 
quent  and  distressing.  The  same  symptoms  of  op- 
pression and  debility  were  expa*ienced  by  M.  Saus- 
sure  on  the  Alps,  which  he  ascribed  radier  to  the 
presence  of  caiinmic  add  gas,  than  to  the  tenuity  of 
the  atmosphere.  We  conceive,  however,  that  the 
great  height  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  these 
symptoms. 

At  Nitee  the  travellers  were  informed  that  the 
passage  of  the  mountains  was  never  attempted  be- 
fore Sancrant,  or  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Can- 
cer; they  waited,  therefore,  till  the  24th  June. 
For  the  last  twenty  days,  the  thermometer  at  sun- 
rise was  generally  about  46® ;  at  noon  72^  and  from 
that  to  80°,  the  nights  clear  and  serene ;  the  birch 
trees  and  rose  bushes  were  just  then  bursting  into 
leaf,  the  furze  coming  into  blossom,  and  the  grain 
•  apperring  above  the  ground. 
The  Pla-  The  length  of  the  Nitee  pass  is  about  two  miles ; 

teau  or  Ta-  it  leads  to  an  elevated  plain  to  which  there  is  little 
ble-land  of  or  no  desc^it,  called  by  the  natives  Undes  or  Ondes, 
Tanary.  which  signifies  "  the  country  of  wood."  The  name 
of  Thibet  was  not  known  to  them,  and  Captain 
Webb  thinks  it  may  have  been  derived  from  Teiba, 
which  signifies,  in  the  Ghorka  language,  ''  high- 
peaked  mountains."  The  mountains  crossing  Siis 
plain,  or  rising  in  detached  masses  out  of  its  surface, 
were  covered  with  snow.  The  first,  and  indeed  the 
only  continued  ridge  seen  by  Moorcroft,  was  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  Himalaya, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  closing,  however,  gradually 
upon  it  to  the  eastward;  but,  at  the  distance  of 
above  eighty  miles,  they  united  not  far  from  the 
two  lakes  ofRawan^hrad  and  Manonsarotvar,  which 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  slip  of  land 
about  four  or  five  miles  in  width.  The  ridge  thus 
uniting  with  the  Himalaya  is  named  Caillas,  which 
i^  rather  a  generic  term  ror  any  high  mountain,  than 
peculiar  to  a  single  one,  and  is  with  the  Hindoos 
what  Olympus  was  with  the  Greeks. 

The  intermediate  plain  consists  of  a  rugged  stony 
surface,  bristled  in  some  places  with  rude  shapeless 
rocks,  and,  in  others,  scooped  out  into  broad  and 
deep  ravines,  presenting,  on  every  side,  an  extend- 
ed dreary  waste,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  enliven 
the  prospect,  the  only  vegetation  being  confined  to 
some  low  frirze  bushes,  a  woolly  plant  like  everlast- 
ing, tufts  of  silky  grass,  and  a  species  of  moss,  ^ex- 
hibiting a  sjckly  green,  among  patches  of  snow,  and 
splashes  of  snow  water.  The  only  enlivening  ob- 
jects that  appeared  16  Mr  Moorcroft  and  his  party 
were  "  two  very  beautifrxlpoplar  trees,  in  which 
were  many  goldfinches."  These  were  on  the  banks 
of  a  considerable  stream,  flowing  to  the  westward, 
down  the  middle  c^  the  plain,  in  the  bed  of  which 
was  a  species  of  tamarisk,  then  in  blossom,  and 
Teaching  to  the  height  of  eight  feet. 
Souiteand  This  river  was  then  conjectured,  and  has 'since 
diTection  of  been  ascertained,  to  be  the  Sutlij,  or  Satudra.  It 
the  Buttege.  yjg^  j^  ^^  j^j^^  Rawan-hrad,  to  the  eastward  of 


any  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and  having  eol*- 
lected  in  its  western  course  the  various  slxeams  ftOBk^ 
the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  and  the  south* 
em  fiM»  of  the  Caillas,  finds  a  passage  through  the 
former  chain,  near  Mount  Kantel,  on  the  eaatcm 
side  of  Cashmere ;  and,  on  entering  the  plain  of  Hin- 
dostan,  becomes  the  easternmost  of  the  Penjab,  or 
Five  Rivers,  the  boundary  of  our  Indian  possessions 
to  the  westward ;  and,  in  its  course  to  t^e  south- 
ward,  joins  the  Indus.  This  source  and  direction  of 
the  Setlij  can  now  be  no  longer  doubted,  as  its 
course,  which  was  ascertained  to  lie  through  the 
great  range  of  mountains  by  Mr  Baillie  Frazer,  has 
since  been  traced  back  through  the  ravine  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  for  a  considendile  distance  to  the 
eastward.  On  this  elevated  plain  is  situated  the 
town  of  Deba. 

Mr  Moorcroft  and  his  party  having  passed  the  Supposed 
first  table-land,  crossed  the  CaiUas  range,  on  tlie  Source  of 
other  side  of  which  the  rugged  plain  extended  be- ***« '°*^'*^' 
yond  tlie  reach  of  sight.     The  numerous  streams 
from  the  northern  face  of  Caillas,  uniting  in  the  vale 
of  Ghertope,  form  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which,  from  information,  pursues  a  north-westeriy 
course  for  some  hundred  miles,  passes  by  Latsk, 
and  then  crossing  the  Hindoo-coosh  (which  may  be 
considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Hbnalaya)  to 
the  westward  of  Cashmere,  assumea  the  name  of  In- 
dus or  Scinde ;  of  which  great  river  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  main  branches,  the  other  com- 
ing from  the  northward  out  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Moos-tag. 

Mr  Moorcroft  did  not  ascertain  what  river  or  Supposed 
rivers  flowed  out  of  the  lake  Manansorawar,  and  seems  Source  of 
to  think  that  it  has  no  outlet     This  is  very  imfH-o-  *«  Biama- 
bable,  as  its  water  was  fresh,  and  there  seems  to  be^"*^*'*' 
little  doubt  but  the  Sanpoo,  or  the  nain  branch  of 
the  Bramapootra,  issues  frtxn  its  eastern  extremity. 
In  that  case,  this  lake  may  be  considered  as  about 
the  highest  part  of  the  general  level  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Tartary. 

Thus,  by  the  exertions  of  recent  travellers,  the  Geography 
geography  of  the  great  mountainous  buttress  which  ®'^.*«  **<^- 
supports  the  elevated  regions  of  Thibet  «id  Tartary  2^**^'^^. 
is  now  pretty  well  decided ;  but  all  is  still  conjecture, 
as  far  as  regards  an  extensive  range  of  country  to 
the  northward,  the  north-westward,  and  north-east- 
ward of  the  Caillas  range  of  mountains. 

Neither  the   ancients,   to  whom  the   Himi^aya  Absolute 
mountains  were  well  known,  nor  the  Hindoos,  to  Height  of 
whom  they  have  always  been  the  cherished  objects  ^  ^JJ"' 
of  veneration,  nor  our  countrymen,  who,  frtim  thej^^ni. 
plains  of  Bengal,  had  so  often  gased  at  their  snow- 
capped summits  from  a  distance  of  150  miles,  ven- 
tured to  form  a  conjecture  even  of  their  absohite 
height  above  the  levd  of  those  plains.     Mr  Cole« 
brooke,  in  his  Note  to  Captain  Kaper's  NArra^ve, 
observes,  that,  ^*'  without  supposing  the  Himalaya 
to  exceed  the  Andes,  there  is  still  room  to  argue, 
that  an  extensive  range  of  mountains,  which  rears 
high  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  in  an  almost 
tropical  latitude,  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  lofty 
peaksy  is  neither  surpassed  nor  rivalled  by  any  o^er 
chain  of  mountains  6ui  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes." 
Shortly  after  this,  however,  be  thinks  the  observa- 
tions of  Lieutenant  Webb  '^  authorise  an  universal 
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toucertAin 
the  Hdght 
uf  Peaks. 


Hanahh.  decltfatioii  ol  the  opinion,  that  the  Himakya  is 
^^^*v^^tlie  loftiest  range  of  Alpine  mountains  which  has 
yet  been  noticed^  its  most  elevated  peaks  greatly  e«- 
eeedimg  the  highest  ^  the  Andes."  On  t£s  point,  a 
writer  in  the  Quarlerfy  Review  joins  issue,  and  con^ 
tends  that,  from  the  unmeasured  and  unluiown  disf 
tance  at  which  the  very  small  angles  were  taken,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  quantity  of  terrestrial  refiraC" 
tion  to  be  aUowed  in  the  cakulation,  no  certain  con- 
clusion could  be  arrived  at,  and  that  the  results  must 
necessarily  be  inaccurate,  and  may  be  erroneous  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  feet 
Results  of  The  highest  part  of  the  Himalaya  is  about  the 
^f^^f^^  centre  of  the  chain,  or  between  the  soiurce  of  the 
Bhagarattee  to  the  valley  of  Nepal.  From  an  obser« 
vatkn  taken  by  Colonel  Cran^ord  (when  at  Cath- 
mandtt,  in  N^mI,  in  1802)  of  very  small  angles  at 
the  extremities  of  a  short  measured  base,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  one  peak,  called  Dhaibun,  rose  to  an 
elevBticm  of  90,140  feet  above  the  spot  where  the 
observation  was  made ;  which  being  itself  4500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  make  the  height 
of  this  peak  24,640  feet.  By  similar  observations, 
the  height  of  another  peak  was  proved  to  be 
22,319  feet;  of  another,  24,525;  another,  22,952 
feet;  and  of  a  fifth,  23,162  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

But  the  peak  which  was  found  to  possess  the  most 
extraordinaiy  elevation  was  that  called  Dhawala-giri, 
the  White  MimnUuu.  By  a  mean  of  three  observa- 
tions, taken  from  the  following  computed  distances, 
and  seen  under  their  respective  angles,  namely. 

At  station  A,  distance  S9/^  miles.    Ang.  2^  48' 
B, lOSA's 2'19' 

— c, lae^fy —  — 1022' 

and,  by  allowing  for  refraction,  the  height  of  this 
mountain  is  calculated  at  27«677  feet  above  the  plains 
of  Gorak'hinir ;  which  plahis  being  400  feet  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  it  follows,  that  the  whole 
height  of  Dhawalfr-giri  must  be  taken  at  more  than 
28,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  a  subse- 
quent calculation,  however,  the  height  or  this  penk 
was  reduced  to  26,862  feet  Of  th^  and  six  other 
peaks,  the  following  are  the  results  of  Mr  Cole- 
brook's  calculations,  made  from  the  observations  of 
Lieutenant  Webb : 

Foot 
Dhawal»-giri  ("  on  the  lowest  com- 
putation"), -  •  -  26,862 
Jamunawataci,  or  Jamautri,  -  25,500 
A  mountain  supposed  to  be  Dhaibun,  24,740 
A  nameless  mountain,  -  22,768 
Another  nameless  mountain,  •  24,625 
Another,  near  the  last,  -  •  23,262 
A  third,  in  its  vicini^,              -              23,052 

These  heights  are  probably  exaggerated ;  it  ap- 
pears, indeed»  that  sulMequent  observations,  made  by 
Lieutenant  Webb,  with  an  excellent  instrument, 
firam  tiUe  extremities  of  a  well  determined  and  suffi.- 
dent  base,  have  dedded  them  to  be  so.  Theymake, 
for  instance,  the  height  of  the  first  "  nameless  moun- 
tain,*^ in  ttie  above  table,  only  2^1,000  feet  aboire  the 
pbuns  of  Rohilkhund,  or  21,500  above  the  levsl  of 


the  sea»  being  a  deduction  from  Mr  Colebraok's  cal-   Himaltb. 
culation,  for  the  same  mountain,  of  1268  feet 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Mr 
Webb's  corrected  obsorations,  of  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven different  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range,  as 
taken  in  the  progress  of  his  survey  of  Kamaon ;  but, 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  candidly  admits  it 
would  be  impossible  to  vouch,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances by  which  the  observations  were  taken.  They 
are,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  &r  from  the 
truth: 


No.  of  Peak. 

Altitude. 

No.  of  Peak. 

Altitude. 

I 

22,345 

15 

22,419 

2 

22,058 

16 

17,994 

3 

22,840 

17 

19,153 

4 

21,611 

18 

21,439 

5 

19,106 

19 

22,635 

6 

22,498 

20 

20,407 

7 

22,578 

21 

19,099 

8 

23,164 

22 

19,497 

9 

21,311 

23 

22,727 

10 

15,733 

24 

22,238 

11 

20,681 

25 

22,277 

12 

23,263 

26 

21,045 

13 

22,3^3 

27 

20,923 

14 

25,669 

Since  these  trigonometrical  deductions  were  made.  Barometrical 
Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Webb  has  had  the  good  OlMerra^ 
fortune  to  succeed  in  making  several  barometrical^''''^ 
observations  in  the  Nitee  Pass,  throijurh  which  Moor- 
croft  had  reached  the  plateau  of  Tartary.  In  his 
way  thither,  he  reached  nearly  the  base  of  those 
kity  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  which  tower  above  the 
iemple  of  Kedar-nath,  whose  altitudes  are  among 
those  previously  determined  by  triangulation,  at  a 
great  distance,  and  seen  undca-  very  small  angles. 
He  had,  however,  at  this  place,  the  advantage 
of  observing  one  of  these  peaks  under  an  angle  of 
26^  15'  15";  and  this,  he  says,  gave  him  a  result 
that  agreed  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  the 
position  and  altitude  he  had  formerly  assigned  to  it. 
The  temple  itself  by  the  mean  of  6ve  barometers, 
was  found  to  be  11,897  feet  above  the  leVel  of  Cal- 
cutta, or  about  12,000  above  that  of  the  sea,  yet  no 
snow  lay  near  it  the  beginning  of  July. 

Captain  Webb  next  proceeded  to  Josimuth,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  defile  leading  to  the  Nitee 
pass^  where  he  met  with  one  of  the  Civil  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  proceeding  on  a  mission  to 
the  frontier,  with  a  view  of  openmg  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Tartars.  These  subjects  of 
China,  however,  declined  all  connection  with  us,  and 
pushed  forward  picquets  of  cavalry  to  guard  the 
pass.  This  untoward  circumstance  did  not  deter 
Captain  Webb  from  proceeding.  On  approaching  the 
pass,  he  experienced  the  same  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing which  occurred  to  Moorcroft;  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  he  says,  neither  horses  nor  yaks 
are  exempt  The  natives  call,  it  Bis-Kee-huivoj  or 
the  poisonous  atmosphere;  and  conceive  it  to  be 
owing  to  the  effluvia  of  certain  flowers. 

He  found  in  the  Pass  a  troop  of  Tartar  cavalry, 
whe^  with  aone  inhahilanla  of  Deba,  received  him 
kindlyi  and  consented  to  let  him  remain  until  an 
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Hinialeh.  answer  fihould  be  received  from  Ghertope  respecting 
'  his  &rther  progress,  which,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days, 
was  a  negative,  or,  which  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  a  reference  to  the  Viceroy  of  Lassa.  H^ 
bad  been  permitted,  however,  to  proceed  to  the  crest 
or  highest  ridge  of  the  Nitee  Ghaut  (which  is  at  or 
near  its  farthest  extremity^,  and  to  make  his  obser- 
vations, which  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  im- 
portant. On  the  21st  August  at  three  P.  M.,  by  the 
mean  of  four  barometers,  the  mercury  stood  at  l6,27 
inches,  the  thermometer  at  47^ :  on  the  same  day  and 
hour,  and  the  two  preceding  and  following  days,  the 
state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  Dum* 
dum,  about  ^  feet  above  the  sea,  by  a  journal  of 
the  weather  kept  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Aug.  19,  barometer  29,46  inches.  Ther.  88® 

20;  .  Z9A6         .  .  84 

21,  .  29,48         .  .  85 

22,  .  29.48         .  .  84 

23,  .  29,65         .  ,  81 


Mean, 


29,51 


84.4 


Tartarjr. 


From  which  the  Nitee  Ghaut  above  Dumdum  must 
be  16,764  feet,  and  above  the  sea  16,814  feet.    Yet, 
at  this  extraordinary  elevation,  not  a  vestige  of  snow 
appeared  in  the  Ghaut,  nor  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
ridge  on  the  left  of  the  pass,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  300  feet  above  it, — from  whence  it  would  appear, 
that  the  lower  point  of  congelation,  on  the  northern 
or  Tartarian  side  of  the  Himalaya,  is  noi  less  than 
seventeen  thousand  feet  I 
Elevation  of      From  the  crest  of  the  Ghaut  Captain  Webb  was 
*^^  T**f  ^     *^'^  ^  perceive  the  line  of  the  Sutlij  winding  through 
Land  of       ^j^^  p|^|^  ^^  ^|^g  westward,  and  to  take  the  angle  of 
depression,  from  which,  and  Moorcroft's  distance  (ge- 
nerally found  to  be  correct),  he  determined  the  ele- 
vation of  this  lowest  part  of  the  table-land  of  Thibet 
to  be  14,924  feet.     The  angle  of  depression  was^ 
1°,  28',  10",  and  the  distance  15}   British  miles.' 
Notwithstanding  this  enormous  elevation  of  15,000 
feet,  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  afford  the  finest 
pastures  for  myriads  of  quadrupeds  ;  and  crops  of  a 
species  of  barley  called  Ooa,  from  which  the  natives 
make  their  bread,  are  annually  produced.  Nay  more  ; 
on  the  cheeks  of  the  Nitee  Pass  plants  were  found 
that  ripened  their  seed  at  the  height  of  17*000  feet. 
These  singular  anomalies,  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  theories  of  Humboldt,  Leslie,  Kirwan,  and  all 
European  writers  on  the  subject,  can  only  be   ex- 
plained on  the  great  radiation  of  heat  from  that  vast 
extent  of  elevated  land  that  rises  out  of  central  Asia 
like  the  boss  of  a  shield,  creating,  as  it  were,  a  new 
atmosphere  of  its  own.     "  As  the  heat,*'  says  the 
Baron  de  Humboldt,  *'  of  high  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere depends  on  the  radiation  of  the  plains,  it  is 
conceived  that,  under  the  same  geographical  paral- 
lel, one  may  not  find  in  the  system  of  transatlantic 
climates  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  same  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  system  of  Eu- 
ropean climates."     For  the  same  reason,  the  system 
will  apply  still  less  to  the  climates  of  central  Asia. 


The  same  philosopher  has  observed,  that  the  CordiU 
leras  of  the  Andes,  though  they  extend  from  north 
to  south  120  degrees  of  latitude,  are  not  more,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  than  from  two  to  three,  and  very 
rarely  from  four  to  five  degrees  in  breadth  ;  but  the 
Tast  surface  of  table-land,  supported  by  the  great 
Himalaya  buttress,  stretching  from  Daouria  on  the 
east,  to  Belur-tagh  on  the  west,  through  47  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  from  the  Altai  on  the  north,  to  the 
Himalaya  on  the  south,  through  a  mean  breadth  of 
20  degrees  of  latitude,  presents  a  plateau,  more  or 
less  elevated,  equal  to  above  three  millions  of  square 
miles. 

In  confirmation  of  the  great  influence  of  radiated 
heat  from  extensive  elevated  plains,  we  have  now 
some  strong  facts  both  in  America  and  Asia.  Thus, 
on  the  mountains  which  rise  out  of  the  elevated  plain 
of  Mexico,  Humboldt  observed  the  lower  line  ot  per- 
petual congelation  in  lat.  190.20^  at  15,090  feet 
above  the  sea,  which,  by  the  table  of  Professor  Les- 
lie, ought  to  have  been  at  13,560,  making  a  differ- 
ence between  fact  and  theory  of  1530  feet.  The 
lower  point-  on  the  side  of  Chimbora90,  nearly  un- 
der the  equator,  was  15,746  feet,  being  only  656  feet 
higher  than  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico ;  whereas, 
by  Leslie's  table,  the  difference  ought  to  be  I729 
feet.  Compare,  again,  the  height  of  this  lower  li- 
mit of  perpetual  congelation  on  the  side  of  Cbimbo- 
ra^o  with  the  observations  of  Captain  Webb  in  the 
Nitee  Pass,  and  we  have  the  extraordinary  anomaly 
of  a  place  in  Asia,  in  30^  of  latitude,  having  that  li- 
mit higher  by  1253  feet  than  another  place  in  Ame<- 
rica  immediately  under  the  Equinoctial  Line ;  and 
at  5500  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile,  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be  in  that  parallel  of  latitude,  according  to 
the  theory  on  which  Professor  Leslie  constracted  his 
table.  • 

It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  the  same  ano- 
maly exists,  though  in  a  less  degree,  on  the  southern 
face  and  abutments  of  the  Himalaya  range.  Thus 
the  elevation  of  Kedar-nath,  at  12,000  feet,  is  below 
the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  Europe,  on 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  would  be  at  700  feet 
lower.  Thus,  also,  the  village  and  temple  of  Milem, 
in  lat.  30°.  25'  were  not  only  without  snow  at  ^e 
height  of  11,790  feet,  but  extensive  fields  of  buck- 
wheat and  Tartaric  barley  were  growing  at  that  ele- 
vation. In  the  same  degree  of  latitude-  the  same 
hei^t  in  Europe  would  be  some  hundred  feet  with- 
in the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  At  the  same  height, 
on  the  21st  June,  Captain  Webb's  encampment  was 
surrounded  with  flourishing  woods  of  oaks,  of  the 
long-leafed  pine,  and  the  arborescent  rhododendron, 
and  the  surface  was  clothed  with  a  rank  vegetation. 
On  the  following  day  he  determined  the  elevation  of 
Pilgointi-churhai  pass  to  be  more  than  12,700  feet 
above  the  sea ;  yet  here  even  no  snow  was  visible, 
but  the  black  soil  was  clad  with  creeping  plants  ;  and 
the  shoulder  of  a  mountain  rising  still  higher  was 
without  a  vestige  of  snow,  and  appeared,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen  through  the  mist,  enamelled  with 
flowers.  The  reflected  heat  from  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  immense  mass  of  naked  rock, .  on  which 
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tnow  cftnnot  rest,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  touth- 
western  -sun,  wiU  probabty  be  deemed  sufficient  to  ex- 
plaii^  the  anomaly  which  is  found  to  exist  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  chain. 

Of  the  geological  strata  of  these  mountains  we 
have  yet  but  little  information,  Mr  Baillie  Frazer, 
who  penetrated  to  the  very  base  of  the  great  chain,  at 
the  head  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Bhagarathe  branch- 
es, describes  the  first  and  inferior  hills  of  sand* 
stone,  more  or  less  destructible,  of  indurated  clay 
with  beds  of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel.  The  se- 
cond ridge  of  bills,  rising  to  the  height  of  1500  to 
5000  feet,  are  sharp,  rough,  and  run  into  numerous 
ridges,  divided  by  deep  snaggy  dells ;  and  the  crests 
of  the  ridges  are  frequently  so  sharp  that  two  per- 
sons can  hardly  stand  abreast  upon  them.  Beyond 
these  are  a  mass  of  hills  entirely  composed  of  lime- 
stone, of  a  round,  lumpish,  rugged  character,  whose 
highest  poiato  may  be  from  5000  to  7000  feet.  Vext 
to  these  commences  the  schistus^  or  slate,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  very  roots  of  the  snowy  mountains. 
All  above  appeared  to  be  a  striated  hard  grey  gneiss, 
and  a  compact  granite,  which,  Mr  Fraaer  supposes, 
is  the  material  which  constitutes  the  highest  ridges 
and  crests  of  this  great  mountain  range ;  but  schis- 
tos  is  the  rock'  that  m<istly  predominates.  Hot 
springs  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  commonly  met  with. 
-Gold  is  also  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Captain 
Webb  obtained  the  petrified  bones  of  an  animal  of 
the  deer  kind,  which  were  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  gra- 
vel, on  the  side  of  the  CaiUas  mountain,  at  least 
16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  height  at 
which,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  no  other  organic 
remains  hav^  hkherto  been  discovered.  (r.) 

HOLLAND.    See  Netrsrlands,  Kingdom  of. 

HOLLAND,  NEW.    See  Sot7TH  Wales,  Nkw. 

HOME  (John),  a  Scottish  dramatic  writer  of 
great  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Leith,  on  the  ISth  Sep- 
tember 17^3.     His  father,  Mr  Alexander  Home, 
was  Town-€leii:  of  that  place,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Hay,  a  writer,  or  solicitor,  in 
Edioburgb.     He  acquired  the  elementary  branches 
of  his  classical  education  under  Mr  Hugh  Millar, 
master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Leith,  and  enter- 
ed the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1735,  where  he 
soon  contracted  an  intimacy  with  William  Robert- 
son,  William   Wilkie,    Alexander   Carlyle,    Hugh 
Biair,  John  Blair,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  and  several  others,  afterwards  well  known  in 
the  literary  world.     After  having  attended  the  Hu- 
manity Class,  taught  by  Mr  Kerr,  one  of  the  best 
Latin  scholars  of  the  age,  Mathematics,  taught  by 
the  celebrated  Maclaorin,  Logic,  taught  by  Dr  Ste- 
venson, who  contributed  more  than  any  other  man 
in  Scotland  to  inspire  the  young  men  of  that  period 
with  a  taste  for  good  writing  and  rational  investiga- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Moral  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  under  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Sir  Ro« 
bert  Stewart,  and  then  passed  through  the  usual 
routine  of  theological  instroctioo.     He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  preacher  of 
Che  gospel,  on  the  4th  of  April  1745. 

Before  he  had  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
ercising this  peaceful  function,  Scotland  became  the 
scene  of  a  civil  war ;  ai^d  the  ardour  of  his  miod,  im» 
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bued  as  It  waswitha  love  of  enterprise,  and  aboundless 
admiration  of  military  glory(  prompted  him,  on  the  ^ 
first  news  of  the  approach  of  the  rebel  army,  to  join 
an  armed  association,  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  On  the  9th 
of  September  1745,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  College 
Company  of  Volunteers,  a  corps  which  was  dissolved 
within  a  week,  when  the  city  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Pretender*s  troops.  But  Mr  Home  and  a 
few  other  spirited  young  men  again  formed  them- 
selves into  a  more  select  and  efficient  company,  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  subsequently  obtained 
permission  from  Grenerai  Hawley  to  serve  in  the 
field.  Of  this  company,  Dr  William  M'Ghie  was 
chosen  captain,  and  Mr  Home  lieutenant.  He  had 
the  command  of  the  company  on  the  l7th  Janu- 
ary 1746,  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  where,  having  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  act,  he  was  an  indignant  witness 
of  the  disgraceful  rout  of  theroval  forces,  which  had 
fought  so  well  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  last  to  retreat,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  five  of  his  company.  They  were  sent  to 
the  Castle  of  Down,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  25th  of 
January ;  but  Mr  Home,  with  some  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  escaped  on  the  Slst,  by  twisting  their 
blankets  into  ropes,  and  dropping  from  the  bat- 
tlements, a  height  of  seventy  feet.  At  this  time 
Mr  Home  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance and  symmetry  of  his  person,  than  for  his 
engaging  and  prepossessing  address.  His  appear- 
ance bespoke  great  vivacity,  activity,  and  energy ; 
his  conversation  was  not  merely  cheerful,  but  un- 
commonly sprightly  and  animated ;  and  the  an  ceas- 
ing kindness  which  beamed  from  bis  countenance, 
and  marked  every  action  of  his  life^  was  such  as  to 
render  him  an  universal  favourite. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1746>  after  the  death  of 
Mr  Robert  Blair,  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  and 
author  of  the  well-known  poem  The  Grave,  Mr  Home 
obtained  the  presentation  to  the  Jiving,  by  the  inte- 
rest of  Alexander  Home  of  Eccles,  afterwards  Soli* 
citorGeneral.    He  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of 
the  parish  in  February  l747f  and  was  very  accept- 
able to   the  parishioners.     During  a  considerable 
part  of  his  incumbency,   he  gave  the  use  of  his 
manse  to  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  engaged  in  both  the  rebellions  in  171.5 
and  1745,  and  whose  insinuating  manners  and  en- 
ticing conversation  in  some  measure  reconciled  Mr 
Home  to  the  character  of  the  Jacobites.  He  boarded 
himself  in  the  house  of  a  grazier  or  butcher  in  the 
village  at  the  moderate  rate  of  L.  12  a-year;  but  as 
he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  among  his  nume- 
rous friends  in   the  neighbourhood,  it  is  believed 
that  his  host  was   not  inadequately  remunerated. 
Mr  Home  was  frequently  absent  from  his  lodgings 
from   Monday  morning    till    Saturday  night,   and 
though   he  wrote    a  considerable  number  of  dis- 
courses for  the  pulpit,  he  seldom  left  himself  time 
to  finish  any  one  of  them.    After  writing  about  two- 
tliirds  of  a  sermon  and  committing  it  to  memory,  he 
generally  trusted  for  the  remainder  to  the  moment 
of  delivery.    These  unpremeditated  perorations,  oc- 
casionally eloquent,  were  delivered  with  more  than 
his  usual  vehemence  of  action,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  not  a  little  admired  by  his  rustic  audience. 
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predecesson^  lliis  body  itsued  •  siiniiar  adnxmition 
''and  exhertaiioa  to  $A  wkhm  thmr  bounds  on  the 
5th  of  Janoary  1757 ;  «ad  not  only  suspended  Mr 
White,  minister  ci  Libberton^  for  having  been  pre- 
sent  at  the  performance  of  DomdaB^  but  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  presbyteries  of  HaddingtonY  Daiiceith, 
Ayr,  Chimside,  and  DunsOj  informing  against  those 
of  their  members  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
indecorum.  Some  of  the  clergymen  accused  were 
allowed  to  escape  with  a  gentle  rebuke ;  but  Dr  Car* 
lyle  was  libelled^  as  it  is  called,  by  his  presbytery,  at 
the  instigation,  as  he  believed,  of  an  eminent  lawyer, 
then  Loni  Advocate,  whose  conduct,  on  that  occa* 
sion,  was  afterwards  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  ri- 
dicule heaped  upon  him  in  a  humorous  political 
satire  (by  Dr  Adam  Fergusson),  entitled  The  His* 
iory  of  SiHer  Peg.  Several  abusive  pamphlets 
against  the  play  and  its  supporters  were  known  to 
proceed  from  the  minions  of  this  gentleman^  who 
was  then  rising  to  a  degree  of  consequence  which 
soon  supplanted  the  declining  influence  of  Lord 
Miltpn.  • 

After  the  play  bad  been  fio  amasingly  successfol 
in  Edinburgh,  it  was  eagerly  admitted  on  the  stage 
of  Covent*Garden  early  in  1757*  but  Garrick  still 
excluded  it  from  Drury-Lane.  The  triumph  of  the 
author  was,  however,  in  no  small  degree  abated  by 
the  prosecution  of  his  friends  in  the  church  courts, 
and  by  his  own  threatened  deposition.    The  subject 
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was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  by  Dr 
Carlyle  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  from  a  sentence  ^ 
of  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale ;  and  a  dc* 
dsion  favourable  to  the  appellant  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority  of  1 17  to  37-  Th«  result  of  this  vote 
checked  the  introduction  of  a  very  severe  Ooeriurei 
which  was  intended  to  have  been  enacted  into  a  law ; 
and  next  day  another  motion  was  substituted,  so  le* 
nient  as  to  be  seconded  by  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunoi- 
chen,  the  friend  of  Home  and  Carlyle,-*— in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Assembly  passed  a  declaratory 
law,  prohibiting  the  clergy  to  attend  the  theatre, 
but  not  discharging  them  from  writing  plays.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  Mr  Home  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  resign  his  chargo ;  and  having  preached  a 
most  pathetic  sermon,  which  deeply  alfected  his 
congregation,  he  took  leave  of  them  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  1757f  without  having  incurred 
any  !ecclesiastical  censure.  He  then  retired  for 
three  months  to  private  lodgings  at  Braid,  near 
Edinburgh^  where  he  gave  the  finishing  hand  to  the 
paly  of  ^ffM.  t 

From  the  moment  when  Mr  Home  resigned  his 
living,  the  prospects  of  his  worldly  prosperity  began 
to  brighten.  The  people  of  England,  ever  alive  to 
sentiments  of  compassion,  regaided  him  as  a  victim 
to  the  rigour  of  Presbyterian  bigotry ;  and  though 
their  critics  decried  the  merits  of-'DuuglaSf  as  being 
a  faulty  and  languid  composition,  not  sufficiently  re- 
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*  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  pamphlets  published  on  this  occasion  : 
1.  Admoniiion  and  Exhortation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  2.  Witherspoon's  Serious  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage,  3.  The  Immorality  of  Stt^  Plays  in  general^  and  of  the  Tragedy 
called  Douglas  in  particular,  briery  illustrated.  4*  The  usefidnets  of  the  Edinburgh  Stage  setiousiy  con* 
sidered.  5.  The  Tragedy  of  Douglas  analysed.  6.  A  Letter  to  Mr  David  Etume  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Douglas.  7.  An  Apology  for  the  Writers  against  the  Tragedy  of  DougiaSf  with  Remarks  on  that 
play.,  8.  The  Depositiout  or  Fatal  Miscarriage,  a  tragedy,  p.  Douglas,  a  Tragetfy,  weighed  in  the  ba* 
lances  and  found  wanting.  10.  The  First  Night's  Audience  ^  an  excellent  new  bulad.  II.  The  Stage  or 
the  Pulpit,  two  parts.  12.  The  Apostle  to  the  Theatre  his  Garland.  IS.  The  Finishing  Stroke^  or  No' 
things  a  bsdlad.  14-  The  Infernal  Council,  an  excellent  new  ballad.  15*  ^4  Song  or  a  Sermon^  a  new  ballad, 
Saturday,  29th  January  1757*  16.  The  Admonition^  an  execrable  new  ballad.  17.  Advice  to  the  Writers 
in  Drfence  of  Douglas,     18.  An  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  spoke  by  the  Author.     I9.  An  Ar^ 

fument  to  prove  that  the  Tragedy  of  Douglas  ottght  to  be  Burnt  by  the  Hands  of  the  Hangman  [[ironical, 
y  Dr  Carlyle].  20.  The  Moderator,  Nos.  1.  and  2.  21.  Votes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  29th  De- 
cember 1756.  22.  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  the  Moderator^  Sfc.  (f  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington.  23.  A 
Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  24.  The  Morality  of  Stage  PJays  serumdy 
Considered  [[by  Dr  Ferguson].  25.  Some  serious  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet^  entitled  the  Morality  qf  Stage 
Plays  seriously  Considered  QBy  the  Rev.  Mr  Harper,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman].  26.  The  Players' 
Scourge.  27.  A  Letter  to  the  Author  qf  the  Ecdesiaetical  Characteristics.  28.  A  Second  Letter  to  the 
same.  29*  Unto  the  Right  Ethereal  the  Siplers^  the  Petition  qf  Poor  Alexander  Bonum  Magnum.  Most  of 
these  are  unfavourable  to  the  play  (some  of  them  written  by  Mr  Maclaurin,  afterwards  I^rd  Dreghorn) ; 
others  contain  very  Indecorous  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Drs  Cuming,  Walker»  and  Webster,  who  were 
active  in  discouraging  the  attendance  on  the  theatre,  and  in  prosecuting  o£fending  brethren. 

t  The  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  and  other  church  judicatories  were  much  derided  for  their  illiberality 
by  the  English.  So  lately,  however,  as  the  year  1818,  the  sta^e  has  encountered  as  strenuous  opposition 
from  the  dergy  in  some  populous  towns  of  England  as  it  received  in  those  days  from  the  sterner  Presby- 
terians  of  Scotland — See  Short  Strug^for  Stage  or  no  Stage,  originating  in  a  Sermon  preached  in  St 
James's  Church,  Sheffield,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Best.  Mr  Mansel,  of  the  Theatre,  Sheffield,  is  opposed  in  this 
controversy  by  five  other  cleraymen  in  Sheffield,  besides  Mr  Best ;  and  is  supported  by  some  anonymous 
writers,  who  quote  Watson  Bishop,  of  Llandaff,  Dr  Johnson,  and  Mr  Addison,  in  favour  of  the  theatre. 
The  opposition  appears  to  have  extended  to  Bristol  and  other  great  towns ;  but  the  most  powerful  defence 
urged  by  Mr  Mansel  rests  on  a  ground  which  could  not  have  been  taken  in  Scotland.  He  says,  that  the 
theatre  cannot  be  sinf\il,  as  it  is  often  countenanced  by  the  presence  of  the  King,  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  and  its  performances  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  an  act  of  ParlSunenti  hafiog  thus  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  as  well  as  of  his  Majesty. 
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^^";f*  lieved  by  either  pathos  or  elegance  of  expression, 
^^'^^^  they  admitted  that  it  exhibited  unquestionable  indi- 
cations of  true  poetic  genius,  and  a  power  of  awak- 
ening the  most  elevat^  as  well  as  the  most  tender 
emotions.  Men  of  the-  highest. rank  and  influence 
expected  to  gain  popularity  by  patronising  the  au- 
,thor,  who»  after  being  known  to  possess  the  good 
graces  of  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Argyle,  was 
warmly  recommended  by  his  friend,  Sir  Gilbert  El- 
lior,  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  then  superintended 
the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  HI.  The  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  gave 
him  a  pension  of  L.  100  a- year,  an  allowance  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  living  which  he  had  resigned ; 
and  assurances  were  given  him  of  a  more  ample  pro* 
vision  at  no  distant  period. 

In  one  respect,  the  partiality  of  his  literary  friends, 
and  the  favour  of  the  great,  had  an  injin-ious  effect 
on  his  future  fame,  not  only  by  producing  an  im« 
pression  that  he  gained  by  flattering  assiduities  what 
merit  alone  was  seldom  known  to  procure,  but  by 
exciting  expectations  in  the  minds  of  numbers  that 
his  more  mature  exertions  would  far  surpass  the  ear- 
liest specimen  of  his  powers  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
The  warm  encomiums  of  David  Hume  were  natu- 
rally ascribed  to  the  partiality  of  friendship';  but 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Gray  the  poet,  that  the  tra- 
gedy o£Dougku  had  **  retrieved  the  true  language  of 
the  stage,  lost  for  three  hundred  years,"  seemed  to 
imply  a  preference  of  the  muse  of  Home  even  to  that 
of  Shakspeare  himself.  The  objections  of  Garrick 
to  the  tragedy  of  Agis  were  no  longer  urged ;  and 
though  this  was  in  fact  the  earliest  effort  of  an  un- 
practised writer,  it  appeared  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  considered  as  a  work  of  higher  pretensions 
than  that  which  had  already  been  so  well  received 
by  the  public.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed,  that, 
though  in  its  finished  state  it  retained  many  lofty 
sentiments  pf  freedom  and  patriotism,  yet,  as  the 
author  began  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  court, 
he  was  tempted  to  soften  some  of  his  boldest  images ; 
so  tliat  the  piece  may  have  lost  in  spirit  more  than 
it  gained  in  polish.  It  was  brought  out  at  Drury- 
Lane  in  1 758,  and,  partly  owing  to  the  admirable 
acting  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of  Lysander,  had 
a  successful  run  of  nine  nights.  The  author  clear- 
ed several  hundred  pounds,  but  the  anticipations 
of  the  public  were  not  fulfilled.  "  I  cry,"  said 
Gray,  ^'  to  think  it  should  have  been  by  the  author 
oi  Douglas.  Why,  it  is  all  modern  Greek.  The 
story  is  an  antique  statue,  painted  white  and  red, 
frizzed  and  dressed  in  a  negligee  made  by  a  York- 
shire mantua-maker." 

In  1759,  the  Siege  oj  Aquileia  was  first  performed 
at  Drury-Lane,  but  was  by  no  means  so  successful 
as  Garrick  had  expected.  Garrick  and  Home  were 
now  on  the  most  intimate  footing ;  and  as  Home  lis- 
tened with  much  deference  to  the  criticisms  of  this 
great  actor,  and  generally  followed  his  advice, — ^he, 
on  the  other  hand,  courted  the  good  graces  of  Home, 
by  consulting  him  in  his  difficulties,  and  soliciting 
him  to  act  as  his  friend,  or  second,  in  certain  quar- 
rels, which  threatened  to  terminate  in  duels.  Early 
in  1760»  Mr  Home's  three  first  plays  were  published 
in  one  volume,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  1 
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After  the  accession  of  the  Prince  to  the  throne^ 
the  Earl  of  Bute  became  Prime  Minister ;  and  from  ^ 
this  period  Mr  Home  for  many  years  lived  constant- 
ly with  his  Lordship,  at  least  from  October  to  May, 
and  was  well  known  to  possess  the  first  place  in  hia 
confidence  and  favour.  Mr  Home  was  always  most 
active  in  promoting  the  interest  of  those  who  called 
themselves  his  friends,  and  conferred  the  most  va- 
luable obligations  on  many  individuals,  who  were 
more  forward  to  solicit  his  services  than  to  testify 
their  gratitude.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  he  never 
teased  his  patron  with  applications  in  his  own  be- 
half; and  it  is  believed,  that  he  might  have  been 
overlooked  altogether,  if  Lord  Bute  had  not  beea 
prompted  by  another  friend  to  bestow  upon  him 
some  honourable  and  lucrative  appointment.  A  pen- 
sion of  L.  300  a-year  was  granted  to  him  in  July 
1762,  and  another  of  equal  amount  was  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  Dr  Johnson.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  the  place  of  Cofuervaior  of  Scots 
Privileges  at  Campvere  was  bestowed  upon  him,  the 
value  of  which  appointment  was  also  L.  300  a* year ; 
and  from  this  period  his  name  appears  annually  in 
the  list  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  el- 
der for  the  church  of  Campvere,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Conservator.  He  regularly  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Assembly,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  proceedings.  He  had  little  turn  for  busi- 
ness, but  he  occasionally  spoke  with  much  ener- 
gy and  effect.  He  was  ambitious  to  have  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  repeatedly  sig- 
nified his  wishes,  which  at  one  period  might  have 
been  easily  fulfilled,  if  he  had  not  been  dissuaded  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  Sir  William  Pulteney,  not  on- 
ly because  they  knew  that  he  would  be  considered 
as  disqualified,  by  having  been  in  orders,  but  be- 
cause they  were  convinced  that,  even  if  that  objec- 
tion were  not  started,  he  would  make  no  great  fi- 
gure as  a  debater.  When  in  London,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  great  cordiality  with  Armstrong,  Smol- 
let,  Dr  Pitcairn,  Dr  William  Hunter,  Mr  Wedder- 
burn,  afterwards  Chancellor,  and  the  Honourable 
Charles  Townshend.  He  had  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  fostering  rising  merit.  In  the  year  1759> 
he  stimulated  Janies  Macpberson  to  collect  what 
were  called  the  Poems  of  Ossian ;  and  he  after- 
wards accompanied  him  on  one  of  his  tours,  part- 
ly with  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering the  poetical  remains  of  distant  ages,  but 
chiefly  with  the  purpose  of  searching  for  materialft 
which  might  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  174'5. 

la  1769,  his  tragedy  of  The  Fatal  Discovery,  the 
fable  of  which  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  frag-  . 
ments  ascribed  to  Ossian,  was  performed  at  Drury- 
Lane,  with  indifferent  success.  At  this  time,  the 
prejudice  against  Scotsmen  was  so  strong  in  London, 
that  Garrick  apprehended  a  total  failure  of  the 
play  if  the  author  were  known.  At  his  sugges- 
tion, therefore,  the  title  was  altered  from  Rivine 
to  The  Fatal  Discovery ;  and  for  some  nights  the 
representation  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  the 
[jlay  being  ascribed  either  to  Gray  or  to  Smith. 
Mr  Home's  love  of  praise,  however,  betrayed  the 
secret,  and  from  that  moment  the  audience  sensibly 
diminished  every  night.    In  February  1773,  Ahnzo 
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Homt.  was  brought  out,  and  was  well  received.  This  play 
^^"■^^  18  recommended  by  the  simplicity  of  the  plot,  the 
harmony  of  the  versification,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
sentiments;  but  some  of  the  incidents  are  impro- 
bable>  the  language  occasionally  too  mean,  the  apos- 
trophes too  frequent,  and  it  has  more  eloquent  de- 
clamation than  natural  feeling,  more  graceful  de* 
^cription  than  pathetic  effect.  The  acting  of  Mrs 
Barry  aflfected  the  feelings  of  the  audience  so  pow- 
^rftilly  as  to  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism.  To 
Mat.  tragedy,  as  well  as  to  the  FtUal  Ducovery,  Gar^ 
rick  furnished  ao  epilogue.  The  theatrical  career 
of  Mr  Home  was  closed  with  the  play  of  Alfred, 
which  was  represented  at  Drury-Lane  in  January 
1778.  It  was  listened  to  the  first  evening,  but  a  less 
crowded  house  was  never  known  than  on  the  second, 
and  after  the  third  performance  the  author  withdrew 
it. 

For  many  years  Mr  Home  lived  chiefly  in  Lon» 
dou.  In  1767>  he  obtained  from  Sir  David  Kinloch 
a  loog  lease  of  Kilduff,  a  farm  in  East  Lothian,  on 
which  he  built  a  house.  In  1770,  he  married  Miss 
Home  (daughter  of  Mr  Home,  minister  of  Fogo, 
formerly  of  Polwarth),  a  lady  of  very  delicate 
coaatitution,  who»  however^  survived  him  several 
years. 

In  1778,  when  the  Duke  of  Buccleuoh  raised  the 
ragiment  of  Souih  Fencibies^  Mr  Home's  military 
ardour  induced  him  to  accept  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant, the  same  rank  which  he  had  held  more 
than  thirty  years  before;  and  he  gave  occasion 
to  some  sneers  from  his  graver  brethren,  by  sit- 
ting in  the  General  Assembly  in  his  scarlet  regi- 
mentals. After  being  nearly  two  years  an  officer, 
he  was  disabled  for  military  service  by  a  fall  from  his 
horscj  which,  though  it  did  not  permanently  affect 
hia  health,  continued  through  life  to  impair  the  vi- 
gour of  his  faculties,  and  to  diminish  the  flow  of  his 
spirits.  About  this  time  he  left  KilduS^  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Till  within  ^ve  years  of  his  death,  he  was 
accustovned  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  London ;  and 
audi  was  the  force  of  habit,  that  his  friends  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  de- 
aist  from  these  expensive  and  unnecessary  journies. 

In  1798,  an  edition  of  his  plays  was  published,  in 
two  volumes,  now  rarely  to  be  procured. 

His  last  work,  the  Hintory  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1745,  was  published  at  London  In  180S,  in  a  quarto 
volume.  It  had  long  been  understood  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preparation,  but  it  was  not  expected 
to  appear  in  the  author's  lifetime,  as  there  was  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  much  of  the  matter  which  it 
contained  would  prove  offensive  to  some  distinguish- 
ed Individuals,  whose  hostility  it  was  not  desirable  to 
encounter.  In  tbe  first  sketches  of  it,  the  author 
is  said  to  have  ardently  applauded  the  disinterest- 
ed motives  and  gallant  conduct  of  tbe  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whom  he  bad  been  op- 
posed in  the  field ;  and  while  he  did  ample  justice 
to  their  devoted  attachment  and  heroic  efibrts,  he 
was  not  sparing  of  the  indignation  due  to  the 
harbarities  perpetrated  by  the  prevailing  party  af- 
ter the  victory  of  Culloden.  Some  influence,  now- 
ever,  was  exerted  to  hasten  tbe  publioation,  and 
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the  author  had  not  the  courage  to  resist  the  tensp-  Home, 
tation  to  suppress  and  qualify  many  of  his  first  ^ 
statements.  As  a  composition,  it  was  certainly  not 
improved  by  what  were  intended  as  the  finishing 
emendations  ;  but,  if  its  interest  has  been  weakened, 
its  impartiality  has  probably  been  more  effectually 
secured  than  if  it  had  retained  iu  original  form; 
and,  though  the  book  gave  much  less  aattsfaction 
than  if  it  bad  not  been  ao  anxiously  expiected,  its 
merit  has  certainly  been  unduly  depreciated.  The 
style,  indeed,  is  negligent,  and  the  reflection*  not 
profound ;  but  if  the  comments  of  the  author  are 
few  and  obvious,  the  detail  is  generally  so  AiU  aa 
to  enable  the  reader  to  draw  just  conclusions ;  the 
battles  are  graphically  described,  and  so  far  aa  tlie 
narrative  extends,  it  is  entitled  to  unreserved  cre- 
dit. Perhaps  the  chief  cause  why  the  work  was 
never  highly  applauded  has  been,  that  it  Is  not 
written  so  as  to  gratify  the  prejudices  either  of  one 
party  or  another. 

Mr  Home  died  at  Merchiston,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  September  1808, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  86th  year.  In 
private  life  no  man*  was  ever  more  entirely  beloved. 
His  affections  were  equally  warm  and  stedfast, 
and  much  as  he  had  moved  in  the  highest  circles 
(not  without  pluming  himself  sufficiently  on  his  in- 
timacy with  the  great),  he  never  forsook  the  interest 
of  his  friends  in  humbler  stations,  or  betrayed  any 
expectation  of  deference  from  those  who  were  de- 
pendent on  his  good,  offices.  His  teqaper  was 
placid,  and  though  there  were  occasions  on  which 
he  manifested  some  warmth  of  feeling,  he  was  nei- 
ther apt  to  resent  Injuries,  nor  to  inflict  pain.  He 
was  never  known  to  grudge  any  exertion  which  tend- 
ed to  benefit  or  gratify  his  friends ;  and  long  after 
the  activity  of  his  mind  had  begun  to  languish,  h^ 
continued  as  eager  as  ever  to  confer  unsolicited  fa- 
vours, and  to  lise  all  the  influence  which  he  possess- 
ed to  reward  neglected  merit.  He  was  alleged  to 
be  rather  apt  to  flatter ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  ap- 
peared never  to  discover  any  defects  in  the  charac- 
ter of  those  whom  he  esteemed ;  and  with  all  the 
blindness  of  a  lover  to  the  objects  of  a  first  i^ttach- 
ment,  the  overflowing  benevolence  of  his  heart  dis- 
posed him  to  invest  his  early  friends  with  every  per- 
fection of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  and  to 
spread  the  veil  of  charity  over  blemishes  and  of- 
fences. If  he  had  not  been  early  enticed  into  the 
vortex  of  fashion  and  politics,  he  might  have  at- 
tained higher  eminence  as  an  author ;  hut,  in  spite 
of  all  the  temptations  of  vanity,  and  the  petulant 
and  persevering  attacks  of  envy,  he  coi)(d  scarcely, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  proved  more  aipiat>Ie 
as  a  man. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  world  will 
ere  long  be  favoured  with  the  very  interesting  Ac^ 
count  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Home,  which  was  read  sopie 
years  ago  to  tfie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr 
Henry  Mackenzie ;  an  author  whose  works  may  be 
considered  as  the  channel  through  which  the  stream 
of  poetic  fancy  and  feeline  has  been  transmitted 
from  Thomson,  Home,  and  other  Scottish  writers 
of  the  last  age,  to  the  Campbells  and  Scotts  of  the 
present  day.  (c.  e.  c.) 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Sea-Cale. 


U  NDER  the  article  Garden ino.  Practical^  in  the 
Enofdopcedia  (Vol.  IX.  p.  411),  there  is  an  ample  de- 
tail of  the  operations  of  horticulture,  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Fruit  Gar- 
den, and  the  Flower  Garden.  Since  that  article  was 
written,  however,  considerable  imprqyements  have 
taken  place ;  and  of  these  we  propose  now  to  give  an 
account.  It  would  be  difficult  to  treat  of  subjects  so 
numerous  and  multifarious  in  a  connected  discourse. 
Instead  of  attempting  this,  we  shall  rather  study  not 
to  omit  any  thing  of  importance,  trusting  that  we 
shall  thus  enable  tlie  reader  to  form  a  tolerably  just 
estimate  of  the  present  state  of  British  Horticulture. 
The  simple  and  natural  division  into  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  adopted  in  the  Encyclo- 
padia,  shall  here  be  adliered  to. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Under  this  head,  we  may  give  the  first  place  to 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cul«- 
ture  of  Sea-Cale ;  and  of  this  we  shall  treat  pretty 
fully. 

Sea-Cale, 

The  cultivation  usually  recommended  consisted 
merely  in  covering  the  shoots,  at  the  approach  of 
spring,  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  with  dry  earth, 
or  with  sand  or  gravel,  in  order  to  the  blanching 
and  intenerating  of  the  shoots.  These  were  cut  as 
they  appeared  in  March  and  April.  Now,  however, 
the  blanching  is  not  only  much  more  completely 
effected,  but  simple  means  have  been  devised  of  sup- 
plying the  table  with  shoots  for  half  the  year,  in- 
cluding all  the  winter  months.  It  has  of  late  be- 
come a  market  vegetable,  and  appears  plentifully 
on  the  stalls  of  Covent-Garden,  and  more  sparingly 
on  those  of  the  Edinburgh  green-market.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  regard  to  this  excel- 
lent culinary  article,  we  have  decidedly  anticipated 
our  neighbours  the  French.  The  Manuel  du  Jar- 
dinier  for  1807  speaks  only  of  the  leaves  being  used, 
and,  justly  enoOgh,  condemns  them  as  coarse.  In 
the  rec^it  editions  of  the  Bon  Jardinier  (1818, 
1819),  the  blanched  shoots  are  at  last  recommend- 
ed, and  the  English  mode  of  culture  is  mentioned. 
But  this  mode  of  culture  is  not  yet  practised  in  the 
marais  of  Paris,  and  sea-cale  shoots  will  still  be 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  celebrated  marchi  aux 
herhes  of  that  eapitaL 
Mode  of  "^l^e  practice  of  the  best  cultivators  shall  here  be 

Culture.  described. — It  is  considered  proper  that  the  sea^cale 
bed  should  be  trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep.  The 
6oil  should  be  rather  light,  and  should  have  a  dry 
bottom.  If  manure  be  added,  it  ought  to  consist  of 
sea-weed,  or  of  tree-leaves  well  rotted ;  the  shoots 
being  very  apt  to  imbibe  a  disagreeable  flavour  from 
recent  dungs  and  coarse  manures.  The  plant  may 
be  propagated  by  offsets;  or  by  small  pieces  of  the 


root,  having  eyes  or  buds  attached  to  them ;  but  it  Hortinu- 
rises  freely  from  the  seed :  this  is  sown  in  March,  t<u^ 
generally  in  patches  of  three  or  four  seeds,  placed^ 
four  or  five  inches  separate,  leaviiig  fully  two  feet 
between  each  patch.  During  the  first  two  years, 
the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to  are  hoeing  and 
weeding,  and  rejecting  any  superflaons  plants,  in 
case  all  the  seeds  may  have  germinated.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  some  gardeners  throw  a  little  light 
stable-dung  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed :  a 
covering  of  fresh  sandy  soil,  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches,  answers  equally  well.  In  the  third  year, 
the  plants  become  fit  for  blanching ;  and  if  the  sea- 
cale  bed  be  judiciously  managed^  it  will  continue 
productive  for  several  successive  years.  In  order, 
however,  to  ensure  a  succession  of  young  and  vigor- 
ous plants,  and  to  provide  for  the  bad  effects  of 
forcing,  which  is  generally  destructive  to  the  plants 
subjected  to  it,  it  is  proper  to  sow  a  small  bed  of 
sea-cale  yearly.  Fresh  seed  may  always  be  kept  in 
readiness,  by  allowing  two  or  three  plants  to  pro- 
duce their  flowers  and  seeds  each  year ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  white  and  smell  of  honey,  appear  in  May, 
and  are  followed  by  the  seeds  in  September. 

Various  modes  of  blanching  the  shoots  have  been  Bknchbg. 
resorted  to.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  describes  a  very  convenient  method. 
The  sea-cale  bed  is  merely  covered,  early  in  the 
spring,  with  dean  and  dry  oat-straw,  whidi  is  re- 
moved as  often  as  it  becomes  wet  or  musty.  The 
shoots  rise  through  the  straw,  and  are  at  me  same 
time  pretty  well  blanched.  Mr  Barton,  formerly 
gardener  at  Bothwell  Castle,  employed  tree-leaves 
tor  this  purpose.  When  these  naturally  fell  in  the 
end  of  autumn,  he  caused  them  to  be  swept  together, 
and  laid  over  the  sea-cale  bed  to  the  depth  perhaps  of 
two  feet.  He  found  that  a  thin  covering  of  stable 
dung,  sufficient  only  to  keep  the  leaves  from  being 
blown  about,  was  useful  in  forwarding  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sea-^e  shoots,  a  slight  fermentation  be- 
ing thus  induced.  The  shoots  rise  sweet  and  tender 
among  the  leaves,  in  the  early  part  of  spring ;  but  it 
must  evidently  be  difficult  in  this  way  to  regulate 
the  heat  of  fermentation,  and  safer  to  avoid  it.  An- 
other method  practised  by  many  gardeners  consists 
in  placing  over  each  plant  a  flower-pot  of  the  largest 
size,  inverted;  and  6/^nc^tng-poto,  constructed  for 
this  express  purpose,  are  described  by  Mr  Maher  in 
the  first  volume  uf  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  These  have  since  been  much  im- 
proved, by  fitting  them  with  moveable  lids,  the 
utility  of  which  will  presently  appear.  Such  pots, 
we  may  remark,  should  not  be  xnade  to  taper  mudi 
at  top ;  but  should  be  nearly  of  equal  width  through* 
out,  in  order  to  give  room  for  taking  ofi^  such  shoots 
as  are  ready,  without  injuring  the  others.  It  may 
be  proper  to  provide  from  thirty  to  sixtv  pots; 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  each  pot  wilt  on  an 
10 
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average^  furnish  a  dish  and  a  half  of  shoots  during 
the  season. 

With  the  aid  of  these  pots^  sea>cale  is  now  forced 
in  a  very  simple  way,  in  the  open  border.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  autumn,  a  bed  of  vigorous  ses^cale 
is  dressed  off,  that  is,  the  stalks  are  cut  over,  and  all 
decayed  leaves  are  removed.  The  ground  is  at  the 
same  time  stirred  or  loosened  around  the  plants,  , 
and  a  thin  stratum  of  fine  gravel  or  of  sifled  coal- 
ashes  is  laid  on  the  surface,  in  order  to  keep  down 
earth-worms.  A  pot  with  a  moveable  cover  is 
placed  over  each  plant,  or  over  each  patch  of  plants, 
if  two  or  more  have  remained  together.  Stable  litter 
is  then  closely  packed  all  around  the  pots,  and  pressed 
firmly  down ;  and  successive  quantities  are  added, 
till  the  pots  be  buried  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more ;  the  whole  thus  assuming  ^e  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  hot-bed.  When  fermentation 
commences,  a  thermometer  should  occasionally  be 
introduced  into  a  few  of  the  pots,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  within,  which  should  never  ex- 
ceed 60°  Fahr.  The  depth  of  the  covering  of  litter, 
therefore,  is  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  fermentaticm,  and  partly  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  the  included  {^ants  is  speedily  promoted ;  so 
that,  in  the  space  of  a  month,  the  most  forward 
shoots  will  probably  be  ready  for  cutting.  The 
shoots  thus  produced,  being  completely  excluded 
iVom  the  action  of  light,  are  most  effectuaUy  etio- 
lated, and  exceedingly  tender  and  crisp.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  moveable  lids  must  now  be  evident : 
the  state  of  the  plants  or  stools  can  be  examined, 
and  such  shoots  as  are  ready  can  be  gathered,  with- 
out materially  disturbing  the  litter  or  dissipating  the 
heat.  This  simple  mode  of  forcing  sea-cale  has 
every  where  superseded  the  practice  of  planting  it 
on  hot-beds  under  glass-frames,  formerly  recom- 
mended by  Abercromby  and  other  writers  on  horti- 
culture. This  vegetable,  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
one  respect  forms  an  exception  to  all  others :  it  is  of 
better  quality,  when  forced  in  tlie  midst  of  winter, 
than  when  produced  naturally  in  the  spring  season. 
By  the  modes  of  culture  which  have  now  been 
described,  sea-cale  shoots  can  readily  be  furnished 
fresli  for  the  table,  from  the  middle  of  November 
till  the  middle  of  May. 

Rhubarb  Stalks. 

These  are  now  so  much  in  demand  for  the  mak- 
ing of  tarts,  that  they  have  become  a  leading  article 
of  trade  with  the  green  grocers  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  practice  of  using  them  seems  peculiar 
to  this  country ;  at  least  it  is  unknown  to  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  or  tiie  Germans.  The  stalks  at  present 
sent  to  market  are  evidently  of  finer  quality  than  in 
former  years.  By  the  mode  of  culture  practised, 
especially  the  employment  of  young  seedling  plants 
oidy,  the  frequent  removal  of  the  leaves,  and  pre- 
venting the  plant  from  flowering,  the  leaf-stalks  are 
rendered  more  tender  than  those  of  pknts  which 
have  been  long  established  in  a  garden.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  varieties  which  have  been  raised  from 
seed,  ei|)ecially  by  Messrs  Peacock  of  Edinburgh, 


Kitchen 
Guden. 


have  leaf-stalks  of  a  more  succulent  nature  than 
usual.  These  appear  to  be  intermediate  varieties ; 
and  have  been  raised  fVom  seeds  yielded  by  plants 
of  Rheum  rhaponticum,  growing  close  by  R.  hybri- 
dum,  compactum,  and  Sibiricum, — the  leaf-stalks  of 
which  species  are  used  indiscriminately.  Such  suc- 
culent stalks,  when  peeled,  cut  down  and  baked  into 
tarts,  have  all  the  appearance  of  apples,  and  are  by 
many  people  preferred  to  them.  In  die  open  ground 
the  stjdks  are  produced  from  April  till  midsiunmer. 
The  progress  of  vegetation  may  be  hastened  during 
the  month  of  March,  by  dirowing  over  the  plants 
some  loose  haulm,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
shoots,  which  at  that  season  are  very  brittle. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forced,  much  in  the  manner  Forcing  oC 
above  described  for  sear-cale  ;  and  the  leaf-stalks  ^^**^'*^ 
are  thus  not  only  rendered  tender,  but,  being  at  the 
same  time  blanched,  become  of  a  fine  light  colour, 
and  have  less  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  plant, 
which  is  an  advantage.  The  smaUer  species,  such 
as  R.  crispum  and  undulatum,  are  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, being  most  easily  omfined  within  the  covers. 
In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transaction  of  the  Lon^ 
don  Horticultural  Society,  a  mode  of  forcing  the 
rows  of  rhubarb,  by  means  of  an  open  f^ame  of 
wood-work,  surrounded  with  stable  litter,  is  de- 
scribed. Stakes  between  three  and  four  feet  long 
are  driven  into  the  groimd  opposite  to  each  other, 
on  each  side  of  the  row  of  phmts,  making  the  in- 
cluded bed  or  row  two  feet  wide.  The  stakes  are 
contracted  at  top,  or  made  to  slope  inwards,  by 
means  of  connecting  cross  pieces,  fifteen  inches 
long.  Two  or  three  lath-spars  are  nailed  horizon- 
tally along  the  side  stakes,  in  order  to  keep  the  lit- 
ter from  falling  in  upon  Uie  plants.  The  lining  of 
dung  should  not  be  less  than  eighteen  inches  thick  ; 
the  longest  litter  should  be  reserved  for  the  top, 
so  as  to  be  easily  removed  when  the  state  of  the  in- 
terior is  to  be  examined.  This  plan  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  forcing  and  blanching  the  larger  species  of 
rhubarb,  which  could  not  be  confined  within  sea- 
cale  covers. 

Mr  Knight  (who  gives  his  attention  equally  to 
humble  details  of  practical  utility,  and  to  philo- 
sophical speculations  connected  with  horticulture, 
and  whose  name  will  often  fall  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  article)  has  described  a  method  of  for- 
cing rhubarb  by  planting  in  pots.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  a  number  of  roots  of  rhubarb  are 
tlug  up,  and  placed  in  some  large  and  deep  pots, 
each  pot  being  made  to  receive  as  many  as  it  will 
contain.  Some  fine  sandy  loam  is  then  washed  in, 
so  as  closely  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  roots, 
the  tops  of  which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  level  with 
each  other,  and  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  mould  in  the  pots.  The  pots  are  placed  in  any 
kind  of  hot-house ;  and  other  pots  of  the  same  size 
are  inverted  over  them.  If  water  be  freely  sup- 
plied, vegetation  proceeds  very  rapidly  :  three  suc- 
cessive crops  of  leaf-stalks  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained. The  shaded  spaces  of  vineries  or  peach- 
houses,  which  are  generally  wholly  unoccupied,  are 
exceedingly  well  suited  for  forcing  rhubarb  in  this 
manner* 
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Brussels  Sprouts. 

This  culinnry  vegetable,  which  u  allied  to  the  sa** 
voy^  originated  long  ago  in  the  Low  Countries^  and, 
ms  may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  is  much  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  where  it  is 
called  Chau  ^  jets.  From  the  axillar  of  the  stem- 
leaves  proceed  small  rosettes  or  sprouts,  which  re- 
temble  savoy  cabbages  in  miniature :  these  by  de- 
grees push  off  and  supplant  the  main  leaves.  The 
sprouts  are  very  delicate  when  boiled,  and  justly 
held  in  estimation  for  the  table.  The  culture  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  other  coleworts.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  months,  and  the 
seedlings  planted  out  before  midsummer,  during 
showery  weather.  The  plants  grow  tall,  oflen 
three  feet,  and  the  sprouts  closely  surround  the 
stem,  the  whole  forming  a  narrow  pyramid ;  they 
may  therefore  be  placed  more  near  together  than 
otiMsrs  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  or  they  may  be  planted 
between  rows  of  winter  spinage  or  other  low 
growing  crops.  In  October  the  plants  should  have 
additional  earth  drawn  towards  their  roots,  to  firm 
them,  and  save  them  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
frost.  The  earliest  sprouts  become  fit  for  use  in 
November ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  they  con- 
tinue good,  or  even  improving  in  quality,  till  the 
month  of  March  following.  Two  or  three  plants 
of  the  most  genuine  cluuracter,  with  the  rosettes 
small  and  closely  set  on  the  stem,  should  be  allow- 
ed to  run  to  flower,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of 
true  seed.  From  February  till  April,  Brussels 
(grouts  are  now  very  common  in  the  London  mar- 
ket ;  but  they  are  only  beginning  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  sale-gardens  at  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Van  Mons  of  Brussels  mentions  {Land.  Hart* 
Trans.  Vol.  III.)  that,  by  successive  sowings,  the 
sprouts  are  there  obtained  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  tops  of  the  plants  are  commonly 
cut  off  a  fortnight  before  beginning  to  gather  the 
sprouts ;  this,  it  is  thought,  promotes  the  produc- 
tion of  rosettes.  The  sprouts  are  preferred  when 
small  or  youpg ;  if  they  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  they  are  thought  too  large.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  plants  have  a  tendency  to  run  to 
flower,  their  growth  is  checked,  by  lifting  them  and 
replanting  them,  in  a  slanting  direction,  in  a  cool 
sliady  situation. 

Cape  Broccolu 

Sr  ^'^"  ^^"  ^^  "*  ^^^^  purple  variety,  which  was  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  according  to  some,  and  from  Italy  according 
to  others.  It  is  a  fine  kind,  being  of  a  delicious 
flavour  when  dressed ;  but  on  account  of  the  plant 
being  very  apt  to  start  into  flower,  its  cultivation 
has  in  many  places  been  neglected.  When  the 
crops  are  properly  managed,  however,  this  tendency 
can  be  overruled.  Two  crops  should  be  sown ;  the 
first  in  the  middle  of  April ;  the  next  in  the  middle 
of  May.  The  first  sowing  may  be  made  on  any 
border  of  light  soil,  scattering  the  seed  very  qpar- 
in^y.  In  about  a  month  the  plants  may  be  trans- 
planted, directly  from  the  seed-bed,  into  a  quarter 
consisting  of  sandy  loam,  well  enriched  with  rotten 


dung.    They  shoukl  not  stand  nearer  than  two  feel    ^•^ 

apart  every  way.     Frequent  hoeing  is  proper,  imA     ^"*^, 

the  eaith  should  be  drawn  to  ^e  stem,  ad  in  the  case 

of  common  brocMli.     T^e  greater  part  of  the  se* 

cond  crop  should  be  planted  in  pots  likewise  dirMt- 

ly  from  the  seed-bed.     Th^se  pots  wt  to  be  tfunk  hi 

the  open  ground  till  the  broccoli  heads  be  formed. 

In  the  end  of  November,  tile  pots  are  to  be  raised 

and  placed  under  a  glas»*frame;  and  in  this  way 

very  fine  broccoli  may  be  produced  in  the  severest 

weather  of  winter.     In  August,  a  small  ncmitif; 

should  be  made  in  a  frame,  by  which  means  tht 

plants  are  somewhat  forwarded,  without  being  ren^^ 

dered  more  tender;   Uiese  are  planted  oat  about 

the  middle  of  October,  three  or  four  ttogether.  Mid 

protected  by  hand-glasses  during  winter.  The  prin- 

cipal  use  of  this  last  sowing  is  to  secure  the  posao* 

sion  of  a  few  good  plants  in  the  spring,  whid)  may 

f\imish  a  supply  of  proper  seed. 

Knight's  Marrow  Pea. 
It  was  on  the  pea,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Mr  Mr  Knight* 
Knight  first  made  his  experiments,  many  years  ago,  New  Pm. 
oil  the  fecundation  of  one  pistillum,  by  pollen  tal^ 
from  different  varieties  of  blossom,  white  and  grey. 
In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  he  obtained  the 
new  pea  now  to  be  described.  The  plant  is  of  luxu- 
riant growth,  generally  rising  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet :  in  exposed  situations  it  is  apt  to  be  in* 
jured  by  the  winds ;  but  in  sheltered  places,  and 
with  the  aid  of  tall  stakes,  it  proves  extremely  pro- 
ductive. The  blossoms  are  wnite  and  of  large  siae  ; 
and  both  the  legumes  (or  cods)  and  the  seeds  (or 
peas)  are  large.  The  peas  are  of  a  cream  colour  ; 
immediately  as  they  begin  to  dry,  they  shrivel  or 
contract  in  some  degree;  and,  from  this  circum- 
stance, the  name  of  Wrinkled  Pea  is  often  used,  par- 
ticularly among  seedsmen.  The  flavour  of  the  peas, 
when  boiled,  is  peculiarly  rich,  surpassing  that  of 
any  of  the  other  marrow  peas:  they  have  been  , 
found  to  abound  more  in  saccharine  matter  than  any 
others.  It  is  a  late  pea,  and  should  not  be  sown 
before  April  or  May.  It  makes  an  excellent  prin- 
cipal crop ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  retains  its 
flavour  in  the  autumn  better  than  any  other,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  preferred  for  the  latest  sow- 
ings. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr  Knight  manages  his  autum-  Laie  Crop* 
nal  crops  of  this  pea  may  here  be  mentioned,  because  of  P«u. 
it  genially  has  the  effect  of  keeping  them  free  from 
the  attack  of  mildew.  The  seed  for  these  crops  is 
sown,  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  June.  The  ground  is  dug  over  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  spaces  to  be  occupied  by  the 
future  rows  of*  peas  are  well  soaked  with  water. 
The  mould  upon  each  side  is  then  cc^ected,  so  as 
to  form  ridges  seven  or  eight  inches  above  the  pre- 
vious level  of  the  ground,  and  these  ridges  are  well 
watered.  The  seeds  are  now  sown,  in  single  rows, 
along  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  The  plants  grow  vi- 
gorously, owing  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  abundant 
moisture.  If  dry  weather  at  any  time  set  in,  water 
is  supplied  profusely  once  a  week.  In  this  way  the 
plants  ccmtmue  green  and  vigorous,  resisting  mil- 
dew, and  not  yielding  till  subdued  by  frost. 
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Mouse^Peas. 

Mouie.PcHi.  Under  this  name,  a  species  of  Lathyrus  (L.  tube- 
rosus)  is  by  some  persons  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
taberous  roots,  which  being  perhaps  two  inches  long^ 
Mkd  having  a  fibre  at  one  extremity,  may  easily  be 
fancied  to  resemble  mice.  When  the  tubers  are  of 
the  size  mentioned^  they  are  considered  fit  for  use. 
They  are  cleaned,  and,  being  firm  and  hard^  boiled 
for  a  long  time,  two  hours  or  more,  till  a  fork  will 
pass  through  them :  they  are  then  dried,  and  slight- 
ly roasted  ;  when  they  are  served  up  in  a  cloth,  in 
Ae  manner  of  chesnuts.  They  are  merely  calculat* 
ed  for  the  dessert,  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders  they 
are  not  uncommonly  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  Dickson,  of  Croydon,  has  described  the  most 
approved  mode  of  cultivation.  (Land.  Hart.  Trans. 
Vol.  II.)  He  recommends  the  forming  of  an  ap* 
propriate, border  for  the  plant,  inclosed  with  brick* 
work,  twenty  inclies  deep,  and  also  paved  with 
bricks  in  the  bottom.  This  bed  is  filled  with  a 
li^t  but  rich  soil.  In  this  way  the  roots  are  re* 
strained  from  penetrating  deep,  which  they  would 
otherwise  do ;  and  the  formation  of  tubers  is  at  the 
same  time  promoted.  The  plant  is  easily  propagate 
ed  by  the  tubers,  which  should  be  placed  six  inches 
apart,  and  three  inches  below  the  surface.  The 
bed  should  not  be  disturbed  till  the  second. year; 
after  which  it  will  continue  productive  for  a  long 
time,  if  dug  in  regular  course  from  one  end,  leaving 
the  smaller  tubers  to  produce  a  succession  of  planu^ 
and  adding  some  good  rich  soU  every  year. 

Onionim 

Trantplsnt-  The  cultivation  of  the  onion  has  been  greatly  im« 
i|^  of  proVed  by  the  practice  of  transplanting.  This  mode 
^"•'""  has  been  recommended  in  England  by  Mr  Knight, 
and  in  Scotland  by  Mr  Brown  at  Perth,  and  Mr 
Macdonald  at  Dalkeith. 
Mr  Knight%  Mr  Knight's  plan  consists  in  sowing  the  seed,  pre* 
mode.  ferring  the  variety  called  White  Portugal  Onion,  at 
the  usual  spring  season,  thick  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  and  in  poor  soil.  In  the  autumn  the  bulbs  are 
small,  scarcely  exceeding  in  size  the  dimensions  of 
large  peas,  but  of  firm  texture.  They  are  taken 
firom  the  ground  and  preserved  till  the  succeeding 
spring,  when  they  are  planted  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  perhaps  six  inches  in  every  direc* 
tion.  The  plants  thus  produced  difier  in  no  respects 
from  those  raised  immediately  from  seed,  but  in  pos« 
sessing  greater  strength  and  vigour,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  previously  generated  sap  being  greater 
in  the  bulb  than  in  the  seed.  In  this  way,  two  of 
our  short  and  variable  summers  produce  the  same 
effect  as  one  long  and  bright  summer  in  Spain  or 
Portugal,  and  bulbs  are  procured  equal  in  size  and 
flavour  to  those  that  are  imported. 
MrBrowaV  Mr  Brown's  plan,  which  he  has  occasionally  prac« 
tised  with  a  part  of  his  own  crop  for  twenty  years  past, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  Mr  Knight's,  only  he  does  not 
sow  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting small  bulbs ;  he  merely  collects,  fVom  the  ordi- 
nary onion  crop,  all  the  smul  bolbs,  from  the  size  of 
1^  pea  to  that  of  a  bazeUnut  (whidi  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  away  as  rvftise) ;  and  having  kept  these 


over  winter,  they  are  planted  in  the  spring.  If  the  Kitdita 
sown  beds  at  any  time  fail,  he  can  always  trust,  be ,  ^l**^ 
finds,  to  the  transplanted  rows  forming  a  reserve.  ^  v"***^ 

Mr  Macdonald  confines  his  operations  to  one  sum-  Mr  Mm« 
mer.  He  sows  in  February,  sometimes  on  a  slight  ^n^Jd**. 
hot-bed,  sometimes  merely  under  a  glass-frame. 
Between  the  beginning  of  April  and  the  middle  of 
the  same  month,  according  to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, he  transplants  the  young  seedlings,  in  rows 
about  eight  inches  asunder,  and  at  the  distance  offijur 
or  five  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  Immediate- 
ly previously  .to  planting,  the  roots  of  the  seedlings 
are  dipped  in  a  puddle  prepared  with  one  part  of 
soot  to  three  parts  of  earth.  The  crop  being  in 
regular  rows,  weeds  can  be  destroyed  with  the  hoe 
in  place  of  the  hand,  and  the  bulbs  thus  enjoy  tlie 
great  and  well  known  advantage  of  having  the  sur- 
lace-earth  firequently  stirred.  Onions  of  large  size 
are  thus  produced,  equal  in  firmness  or  flavour  to 
foreign  ones.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the 
transplanted  onions  remain  free  from  wire-worm  or' 
rot,  while  those  lefl  in  the  original  seed-bed  are  fre- 
quently much  injured  by  both.  The  beds  destined 
for  these  transplanted  onions  are  deeply  delved  over 
in  tlie  beginning  of  April,  and  many  larvse  may  pro- 
bably thus  be  destroyed;  and  the  plants  growing 
with  superior  vigour,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
hbeings,  must  be  better  able  to  resist  tlie  attacks  of 
insects.  Possibly  the  soot-puddle  may  also  be  be- 
neficial, by  tending  to  repel  the  larvse  till  the  bulbs 
be  too  strong  to  be  attacked.  Mr  Macdonald  finds 
the  Strasburg  or  Deptford  onion  answer  equally  well 
for  transplanting  as  the  Portugal  or  Reading  onion. 

Potatoes* 

The  varieties  of  the  potato  cidtivated  in  Britain,  Potstoes. 
having  been  chiefly  derived  from  Ireland,  where  the 
plant  is  nearly  secure  from  frost  from  the  middle  of 
April  till  the  end  of  November,  the  want  of  new  and 
more  hardy  varieties  has  long  been  felt;  and  the 
Horticultural  Societies  both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh have  offered  premiums  for  the  production  of 
such  varieties.  A  hardy  potato  is,  however)  still  a 
desideratum. 

Various  new  kinds,  some  of  them  possessing  de- 
sirable properties,  have  indeed,  of  late  years,  been 
raised  by  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  to  particularize  these  seams  unnecessary.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarlced,  that  while  the  Ash- 
leaved  and  American  Earlies  are  the  kinds  with 
which  the  Edinburgh  market  is  principally  supplied 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  a  saperior  early 
variety  abounds  even  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Perth.  This  is  called  the  Royal  Dwarf.  The  plant  EuIj  RojsI 
is  distinguished  by  its  broad  shining  leaves,  and  by  Dwirf. 
the  first  tubers  forming  a  cluster  of  three  or  four 
immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  This  last 
circumstance  renders  it  easy  to  rob  the  plant  of  the 
earliest  and  largest  potatoes,  without  disturbing  the  • 
roots,  leaving  it  to  produce  a  sufficient  crop  of  se- 
condary tubers  (br  seed-stock.  The  royal  dwarf  te 
a  dry  potato,  or  rather  mealy  than  waxy ;  but  tbia 
is  a  quality  which  recommends  it  to  many  peifons. 
It  is  generally  fit  for  use  a  fbrtaight  earlier  thaui  the 
ash-leaved  or  the  Aneriean  early.    It  may  be  re- 
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marked,  that  the  most  desirable  early  Tarieties  are 
such  aa  do  not  show  a  disposition  to  send  forth 
flowers ;  that  portion  of  the  substance  and  Tigotir  of 
the  plant  which  would  go  to  the  formation  of  flowers^ 
being  diverted  to  the  production  of  tubers. 

A  very  important  fact  in  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes was  observed^  about  the  year  1806,  by  the  late 
Mr  Thomas  Dickson  of  Edinburgh,  viz.  that  the 
most  .healthy  and  most  productive  plants  were  to  be 
obtained  by  employing  as  seed-stock  tubers  which 
had  not  been  thoroughly  ripened,  or  even  by  plant- 
ing only  the  wet  or  least  ripened  ends,  of  long-shap- 
ed potatoes.  Mr  Knight  has  likewise  clearly  shown 
the  advantage  of  using,  as  seed-stock,  potatoes  which 
have  grown  late  in  the  preceding  year,  or  have  been 
only  imperfectly  ripened.  It  is  important  to  know^ 
that  if  a.  valuable  kind  seem  to  be  exhausted  or  to 
have  lost  its  good  qualities,  it  may  be  restored  mere- 
ly by  planting  the  tubers  late  in  the  summer,  and 
preserving  the  produce  of  this  late-planting  for  seed- 
stock. 

The  forcing  of  early  potatoes  on  hot-beds  has  long 
been  practised ;  but  it  is  attended  with  considerable 
.  trouble  and  expence.    Small  supplies  of  young  po- 

^unng  in-  j^^^gg  g^^  ,jq^  commonly  produced,  during  winter, 
in  boxes  placed  in  the  mushroom-house,  in  the  shade 
at  the  back  of  a  hot- house,  or  in  a  common  cellar, 
if  beyond  the  reach  of  frost.  In  October^  old  pota- 
toes are  placed  in  layers  in  the  boxes,  alternating 
with  a  mixture  of  tree  leaves,  sand,  and  light  mould, 
until  they  be  full.  Vegetation  soon  proceeds ;  and 
there  being  no  opportunity  for  the  unfolding  of  stems 
and  leaves,  the  energies  of  the  plants  are  expended 
in  the  production  of  ^oung  tubers.  Before  mid- 
winter, these  oflen  attam  the  usual  size  and  appear- 
ance of  early  potatoes ;  but  tliey  are  much  inferior, 
being  of  a  watery  taste,  and  having  little  or  no  fla- 
•     vour. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  improved  modes  of  storing  the  princi- 
pal autumnol  crop,  so  as  to  preserve  the  quality  un- 
altered till  the  following  summer.  The  Reverend 
Dr  Dow,  of  Kirkpatrick-Irongray,  has  devised  a 
mode  which  certainly  merits  attention.  In  the  au- 
tumn, the  potatoes  are  put  into  small  pits,  holding 
about  two  bolls  each.  These  pits  are  formed  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  north,  side  of  a  high 
wall ;  and  they  are  covered  with  straw  and  earth, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  of  pitting  potatoes.  In 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  potatoes  are  examined ;  all  buds  are 
rubbed  off,  and  such  as  show  any  tendency  to  spoil 
are  thrown  out.  The  pits  being  cleaned  out,  are 
nearly  filled  with  water ;  when  this  has  been  absorb- 
ed, the  potatoes  are  returned  into  them  ;  at  the  same 
time,  every  quantity  is  watered  as  it  is  laid  in,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  earth,  as  before.  The  pits 
must,  in  this  way,  long  remain  cool.  The  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  i§,  however,  contrary  to  establish- 
ed prejudices  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  potatoes ; 
and  on  tliis  account,  many  have  probably  been  de- 
terred from  adopting  the  Doctor's  plan.  But,  in 
this  way,  we  are  assured,  the  potatoes  are  kept  not 
only  plump  and  unaltered  in  taste,  but  the  dry 
kinds,  after  being  seven  months  in  the  pits,  come 
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out  unimpaired,  and  appear  on  the  table  aa  mealy  as 
ever. 

Turnips. 

Nothing  new  occurs  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  Tunipa. 
the  turnip,  unless,  perhaps,  the  practice  of  sprinkling 
powdered  quicklime  over  the  young  plants  while  in 
seed-leaf,  in  order  to  check  the  ravages  of  a  little 
beetle  called  the  turnip-fly.— -The  variety  called 
Stone*  turnip  is  still  very  much  cultivated  for  the 
London  market.  But  the  Aberdeen  Yellow  Turnip 
is  preferred,  in  many  places,  for  use  at  the  table  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  It  is  hardy,  and  remains 
firm  and  good  till  the  spring.— A  very  beautiful  yel- 
low variety  has  of  late  been  cultivated,  under  the 
name  of  Maltese  Turnip.  It  is  of  a  round  shape,  MaltcK 
and  has  such  a  fine  golden  colour  and  so  very  smooth '^^^'"^ 
a  skin,  that  it  resembles  some  foreign  fruit.  It  is 
excellent  for  the  table ;  but,  if  intended  for  winter 
use,  it  must  be  carefully  packed  in  sand,  being  other- 
wise apt  to  shrivel  and  decay.— -The  Swedish  Tur- 
nip, or  Ruta  Baga,  is  now  preferred  by  many  per-  Ruta  Baga. 
sons  for  the  winter  supply,  on  account  of  its  rich 
flavour  and  agreeable  sweetness.  It  may  either  be 
stored  among  sand,  in  a  cellar,  or,  being  extremely 
hardy,  it  may  remain  in  the  ground  till  wanted.— 
The  Navew,  or  Navet  of  the  French,  is  a  distinct  FkdcIi 
species,  a  variety  of  our  native  Brassica  Napus.  The  Tnraip. 
cultivation  of  the  French  turnip  was  promoted  in 
this  country  during  the  late  war,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous French  emigrants  creating  a  demand  for  it. 
The  cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  turnips. 
The  root,  which  is  oblong,  or  'warrotshaped,  is  of  a 
much  higher  flavour  than  any  of  the  common  tur- 
nips. It  is  put  whole  into  soups,  after  being  merely 
scraped,  not  peeled. 

Tumip-rootcd  Cabbage. 

Of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  or  kohUrube,  there  KoM-rubc. 
are  two  varieties,  one  swelling  above  ground,  the  - 
other  in  it.  Both  are  occasionally  used  for  the  table, 
and,  while  in  a  young  state,  are  equal  in  flavour  to 
the  Swedish  turnip.  There  is  nothing  particular  in 
the  culture,  unless  that,  in  the  case  of  the  first-menU 
tinned  variety,  the  earth  should  not  be  drawn  so 
high  as  to  cover  the  globular  part  of  the  stem,  or 
the  part  used.  The  seed  may  be  sown  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in  July : 
they  are  thus  fit  for  use  at  ,the  approach  of  winter ; 
and  they  may  either  be  stored  like  turnip,  or,  being 
quite  hardy,  they  may  be  lefl  in  the  ground  till  re- 
quired. 

Succory 

is,  like  the  navew,  a  plant  indigenous  to  our  island  Succory. 

(Cichorium  Intybus),  and  we  also  owe  its  cultivation 

to  the  foreign  refugees  during  tlie  war.     It  is  still 

but  little  attended  to,  probably  less  than  it  deserves. 

It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  French  as  a  winter  sa* 

lad ;  and,  when  blanched,  is  known  under  the  name 

of  Barbe  du  Capucin.     When  intended  for  winter  Leaves 

use,  the  seed  is  sown  in  June  or  July,  commonly  in  Blanched  as 

drills ;  and  the  plants  are  thinned  out  to  four  inches  ^^^h:^ 

apart.    If  the  first  set  of  leaves  grow  very  strong, 

owing  to  wet  weatlier,  they  are  cut  off,  perhi^pa  m 
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the  middle  of  Attgast,  about  an  inch  fVom  the 
ground^  bo  as  to  promote  the  production  of  new 
'leaves,  and  check  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
flower  stems.  In  the  end  of  September,  or  begin* 
ning  of  October,  the  plants  are  raised  from  the  bor- 
der ;  all  the  large  leaves  are  cut  off,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  centre  of  the  plant ;  the  roots  are  also 
shortened.  They  are  then  planted  in  boxes  filled  with 
rich  mould,  pretty  dose  together.  These  boxes  are 
aet  in  any  sheltered  situation,  and  occasionally  wa- 
tered, if  the  weather  be  dry.  When  frost  comes  on, 
they  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  any  kind  of 
haulm.  As  the  salad  is  wanted,  the  boxes  are  suc- 
cessively removed  into  some  place  having  a  mode- 
rately increased  temperature,  equal  perhaps  to  55^, 
but  not  exceeding  60^  Fahr.  The  less  light  they 
are  subjected  to,  the  blanching  is  of  course  the  more 
easily  accomplished.  The  mushroom-house,  a  cor- 
ner of  the  green-house,  or  a  cellar  off  the  kitchen, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Each  box  affords  two 
crops  of  the  blanched  leaves,  a  short  interval  being 
allowed  for  the  growth  of  the  second  crop.  The 
leaves  are  reckoned  fit  for  cutting  when  they  are 
about  six  inches  long.  A  more  simple  and  easy, 
but  perhaps  less  neat  and  less  productive,  mode  may 
be  mentioned.  The  plants  may  be  taken  from  the 
open  border  at  the  approach  of  winter,  with  balls  of 
earth  attached  to  them,  placed  in  boxes,  and  the  in- 
terstices between  the  balls  filled  with  sand.  If  the 
green  leaves  be  cut  over,  and  the  boxes  be  placed  in 
a  darkened  cellar,  or  oUier  similar  situation,  a  crop 
of  blanched  salad  will  soon  be  produced. 
Roou  as  ft  When  colonial  produce  was  excluded  from  most 
Substitute  of  the  continental  markets,  the  roots  of  succ^ory 
for  Coffee,  ^ere  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  coffee-beans,  and 
many  still  continue  to  use  a  mixture  of  succory  and 
coffee,  in  preference  to  the  simple  infusion  a£  the 
latter.  The  roots  are  taken  up  when  of  tlie  size  of 
small  parsnips;  they  are  cut  into  little  pieces,  of 
•  nearly  equal  sixe ;  these  are  carehiUy  dried,  gene- 
rally in  an  oven,  so  as  to  preserve  their  plumpness 
and  avoid  shrivelling ;  and  they  are  afterwards  re* 
duced  to  a  powder  in  the  manner  of  coffee-beans,  aa 
needed  for  use.  The  succory  root  is  thought  to 
communicate  to  the  infusion  the  power  of  actmg  as 
a  gentle  diuretic.  . 

American  Cress, 

American     although  its  name  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  dis- 
Cress.  tant  origin,  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  England,  the 

Erysimum  preecox  of  the  Flora  Britannica,  It  re- 
sembles the  common  winter-cress,  E.  barbarea,  but 
is  smaller ;  and  it  is  only  a  biennial,  while  the  for- 
mer is  a  perennial  plant.  The  leaves  of  the  Ameri- 
can cress  have  a  pleasant  warm  taste ;  while  those 
of  the  common  winter-cress  are  rather  nauseous.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  very  generally  cultivated  as  a 
green  salad  plant.  It  may  be  sown  either  at 
broadcast,  or  thinly  in  drills  a  foot  asunder,  on  any 
light  soil.  Two  or  three  successive  sowings  may  be 
mkde  during  the  season,  in  order  to  have  young 
plants ;  but  it  may  be  noticed,  that  when  the  outer 
leaves  are  regularly  gathered,  new  ones  are  pro- 
duced in  succession.  A  late  sowing  should  be  made 
in  August  or  September,  on  some  sheltered  border; 


the  plants  stand  the  winter  without  injury,  and  af- 
ford leaves  fit  for  use  in  February  <Hr  Mardi. 


Kitchen 
Garden. 


^  Mekms. 

The  melon-ground  is  generally  regarded  as  an  ap-  Mdoni. 
pendage  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  and  has  been  treat- 
ed of  in  the   EncycloptBdia  (article   Garde  nikq. 
Part  III.)  under  that  head.     To  the  ample  instruc- 
tions there  given  f(»r  the  cultivation  of  the  melon, 
little  remains  to  be  added,   excepting  a  caution, 
founded  oh  the  observations  of  Mr  Knight,  against 
removing  any  leaves  for  which  room  can  possibly  be 
found.     This  is  the  more  necessary,  that  many  gar-  Impwtance 
deners  of  the  old  school  are  very  apt  to  think  that,2J[P^***^"* 
in  thinning  out  the  leaves,  they  are  doing  service,  ^^ 

by  admitting  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit,  while  they  are 
probably  inflicting  a  positive  injury.  The  success 
of  the  fruit  depends  very  much  on  die  plant  posses- 
sing a  luxuriant  and  healthy  foliage,  having  die  up- 
per surfaces  regularly  presented  to  die  light,  and  re- 
maining as  much  as  possible  undisturbed  in  that  po- 
sition. Pegs  are  therefore  to  be  freely  employed, 
not  only  with  the  view  of  retaining  the  shoots  in 
their  place,  but  of  keeping  the  leaves  steady  and  up- 
right ;  and  when  water  is  necessary,  it  is  to  be  in- 
troduced without  touching  the  leaves. 

Two  uncommon  varieties  of  the  melon,  introduced 
of  late  years,  may  be  shordy  noticed ;  the  Salonica 
and  the  Valenda. — The  Salonica  Melon  is  nearly  of  Salonica 
a  spherical  shape,  and  without  depressions  on  its^^^*^* 
surface ;  its  colour  approaches  that  of  gold ;  its  pulp 
is  pure  white,  of  the  consistence  of  that  of  the  wa- 
ter-melon, and  very  aaccliarine.     The  fruit  should 
remain  on  the  plant  till  it  be  completely  matured ; 
for  it  improves  in  flavour  and  sweetness  tiU  it  be- 
come soft  and  be  ready  to  decay. — The  ^o/en/ui  Valentia 
Melon  is  produced  plentifully  in  the  countries  bor-^don. 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  remarkable  for 
the  property  of  keeping  for  many  weeks;  insomuch 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  imported  into  London 
from  Spain.     In  this  country  it  is  raised  in  the 
manner  of  other  melons.     The  fruit  gathered,  when 
nearly  ripe,  and  suspended  in  a  dry  airy  room,  will 
keep  dll  January  or  February.     Hence  it  is  often 
called  the  Winter  Melon.     It  is  oval-shaped,  and 
somewhat  pointed  at  the  ends ;  the  skin  thin,  and  of 
a  dark  green  colour ;  the  pulp  whidsh,  firm,  sac- 
charine, and  juicy :  though  the  flavour  is  not  rich,  it 
is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Succada. 
A  small  green  gourd  hils  for  some  years  past  been  Suocada. 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londcn,  under 
the  name  of  Succada  or  Vegetable  Marrow.  It  may 
be  raised  in  the  spring  on  a  common  melon  or  cu- 
cumber hot-bed;  and  in  June  transplanted  to  the 
open  border,  in  a  good  aspect,  and  trained  to  a  small 
temporary  trellis.  When  the  fruit  is  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  it  is  accounted  fit  for  use.  It  is  dres- 
sed in  sidt  and  water,  squeezed,  and  served  up  in 
slices  on  a  toast 

Mushrooms. 

The  usual  mode  of  raising  mushrooms,  as  well  asMushrooau. 
of  preparing  the  spawn,  has  already  been  described 
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{Encjfdoiwdim,  Vol.  IX.  p.  MS).  But  what  is  called 
Oldaker*a  mtthod  may  de«erv«  to  be  particularued. 
In  forming  the  compost,  he  procures  fresh  short  dung, 
from  a  stable^  or  from  the  path  of  a  horse-mill.  The 
dung  must  neither  have  been  exposed  to  wetness, 
nor  subjected  to  fermentation.  There  is  added  about 
a  fiflh  part  of  sheep's  droppings,  or  of  the  cleanings 
of  a  cow-house,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both.  The  whole 
ingredients  are  to  be  thoroughlj  mixed  and  incor* 
porated.  The  beds,  if  they  may  be  so  called^  are 
formed  in  coarse  wooden  boxes  or  drawers.  A  stra- 
tum of  the  prepared  mixture  about  three  inches 
thick,  being  deposited  in  the  box,  is  beat  together 
with  a  flat  wooden  mallet.  Another  layer  is  added, 
and  beat  together  as  before;  and  thv^  is  repeated  till 
the  beds  be  rather  more  than  half  a  foot  thick,  and 
very  compact.  The  boxes  are  then  placed  in  the 
mushroom  housei  or  in  any  out-house>  where  a  slight 
increase  of  temperature  can  be  commanded.  A  de« 
gree  of  fermentation  generally  soon  takes  place  in 
the  mass ;  but  if  heat  be  not  soon  perceptible,  an- 
other  layer  must  still  be  added»  till  sufficient  action 
be  excited.  When  the  beds  are  milk  warm  (or  be- 
tween 80^^  and  90<>  Fahr.),  some  holes  are  dibbled  in 
the  mass,  about  nine  inches  apart,  for  receiving  the 
mushroom  spawn,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  has 
been  previously  prepared.  The  holes  are  left  open 
for  some  time ;  and  when  the  heat  is  on  the  decline, 
but  before  it  be  quite  gone,  a  piece  of  spawn  is  thrust 
into  each  opening,  and  the  holes  are  closed  with  a 
little  of  the  compost.  A  week  afterwards,  the  beds 
are  covered  with  a  coating,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
of  rich  mould,  mixed  with  about  a  fifth  part  of  horse 
droppings.  This  is  beat  down  with  the  back  of  a 
spade,  and  the  bed  may  then  be  accounted  ready 
for  producing.  The  apartment  is  now  kept  as  near- 
ly and  equally  at  55^  Fahr.  as  circumstances  will  al- 
low. When  the  boxes  become  very  dry,  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  necessary  to  sprinkle  over  them  a  little 
aoft  water,  but  this  must  be  done  sparingly,  and 
with  great  circumspection.  The  more  that  free  air 
ean  be  admitted,  the  flavour  of  the  mushrooms  is 
found  to  be  the  beUer ;  but  the  exclusion  of  frost  is 
indispensable.  If  a  number  of  boxes  or  drawers  be 
at  first  prepared,  a  few  only  at  a  time  may  be  co- 
vered with  mould,  and  brought  into  bearing;  the 
rest  being  covered  and  cropped  in  succession,  as 
mushrooms  may  happen  to  be  in  demand.  In  this 
way,  they  nwy  be  procured  at  every  season  of  the 
year. 

Preterving  of  CauliJUmer  during  Winter. 

It  is  found  that  this  vegetable  may  be  kept  In  per- 
fection over  winter  by  very  simple  means.  Cauli- 
flowers which  have  been  planted  out  in  July,  will  be 
nearly  ready  for  use  in  October.  Towards  the  end 
of  that  month,  the  most  compact  and  best  shaped 
are  selected,  and  lifted  carefully  with  the  spade, 
keeping  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots.  Where 
there  are  peach-houses  or  vineries,  the  plants  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  borders  of  these,  closely  together,  but 
without  touching.  Some  of  the  large  outside  leaves 
are  removed,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  occupy 
less  room,  and  at  the  same  time  any  points  of  leaves 
that  immediately  overhang  the  flower  (or  eatable 
n 


part)  are  cut  off.  Such  houses,  however,  are  geoe* 
rally  kept  not  only  without  fire-heat,  but  as  cold  aa 
possible,  during  the  first  part  of  winter :  in  tima  of 
frost,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  cauli- 
flower plants  with  mau  and  straw.  Another  mode 
consists  in  pUcing  the  cauliflower  plant?,  raised  wiiii 
balls  of  earth  as  before,  in  hot-bed  frames,  aa  closely 
together  as  possible,  without  touching.  In  mild  dry 
weather,  the  glass-fraanes  are  drawn  off;  but  they 
are  kept  carefully  closed  during  rain ;  and  when  se- 
vere frost  occurs,  they  are  thickly  covered  with  mats. 
If  the  plants  be  occasionally  cleared  of  decayed 
leaves,  they  will  continue,  in  this  way,  in  exceUenC 
state  for  several  months,  instead  of  becoming  yellow 
and  ill -flavoured,  as  they  generally  do  when  placed 
in  sheds  or  cellars,  where  air  and  light  cannot  occa^ 
stonally  be  given. 

Keeping  of  VegetabUi,  Sfc,  in  tlie  Ice-kouu. 
The  Ice-house  is  generally  under  the  care  of  the  Ice-bouK. 
|;ardener ;  and  where  it  is  placed  near  the  gardeoi 
it  is  found  useful  for  several  subsidiary  purposesy  and 
particularly  for  preserving  esculent  roots,  and  like* 
wise  celery,  during  winter,  in  recesses  contrived  lor 
the  purpose.  Where  parsnips  and  beet-roots  are  left 
in  the  ground  over  winter,  they  must  be  lifted  at  the 
approach  of  spring,  as  they  become  tough  and  woodj 
whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  a  flower-stidk* 
These  roots  may,  therefore,  at  this  season,  be  placed 
in  the  ice-house,  and  preserved  there  for  a  consider* 
able  time  in  excellent  order.  The  ice-house  is  equal* 
ly  useful  in  this  respect  during  the  summer  season : 
in  hot  weather,  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  for  in- 
stance green  peas  and  kidney  beans,  can  be  kept 
fresh  in  it  for  several  day8.-»In  order  to  avoid  intro^ 
ducing  the  subject  again,  another  use  nay  hare  be 
mentioned :  fruits  gathered  in  the  morning,  wlHch  is 
the  most  proper  time  for  gathering  them,  are  here 
kept  cool,  and  with  all  their  freshness  and  flavour, 
until  required  for  the  dessert  in  the  afternoon.  Se« 
veral  ice.houses,  excellently  adapted  not  only  for 
the  main  purpose,  but  for  these  secondary  views, 
which  nowise  interfere  with  the  other,  have  lately 
been  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinbui^, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr  Hay,  planner  of  gardeBS* 
psrticularly  at  Dalmeny  Park  and  Dnndas  Castle. 
These  ice-houses  have  double  walls,  a  passage  being 
left  between  the  outer  and  inner.  In  the  thick  wall 
immediately  inclosing  the  ice  are  four  recesses,  with 
stone  shelves  for  receiving  the  vegetables  or  fruita 
In  the  outer  wall  the  same  object  is  provided  for. 
The  roof,  it  may  be  added,  is  arched  with  stone,  and 
has  a  hole  at  the  top  for  introducing  the  ice.  The 
passage  between  the  two  walls  is  likewise  arched> 
and  has  two  or  three  small  grated  apertures^  which 
may  be  closed  with  fitted  stones,  or  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  light  and  air  when  wanted. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  desire  for  fruil 
has  greatly  increased  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  the  attention  paid  to  its  production 
has  advanced  in  proportion.  The  general  difiiaioii 
of  this  taste  has  created  such  a  deotiand  in  the  ma* 
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ProSt  tropolis  and  principal  lawns,  that  ndt  only  are  pro* 
G4fd«.  fiugional  cuktvators  enabled  to  lay  out  considerable 
^'^^^'*^^  capitals  with  advantage  in  the  raising  of  exotic 
fruits,  but  great  enoouragement  is  thus  given  to 
private  gentlemen  to  improve  and  enlarge  their  gar- 
dens, vineries,  and  peach^ouses ;  because  a  ready 
and -lucrative  market  is  open  for  the  superfluous 
produce  at  any  time^  and  for  the  whole  nroduce  of 
the  garden,  when  the  proprietor  and  his  iamily  hap- 
pen to  be  from  home.  We  shall  first  advert  to  ai^ 
changes  or  improvements  in  the  general  management 
of  the  garden,  or  of  the  different  kinds  of  hot-houses 
^  connected  with  it ;  and  shall  next  take  particular 
notice  of  the  new  fruits>  or  new  varieties,  which 
have  been  lately  introduced,  or  have  lately  risen  in« 
to  notice. 

*  -^  FruU-Trees  iu  the  Nursery. 

Gn^hg  Some  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  the  Mul- 

widi  Maciir- berry  and  Walnut,  are  so  slow  in  their  progress  to  a 
ed  cioiii,»  bearing  state,  that  the  |>lanter  of  the  trees  sddom 
sees  their  fruit.  Mr  Knight  has  ascertained  that,  if 
'  "  the  cions  be  taken  from  prolific  branches  of  bearing 
trees,  the  young  trees  become  productive  in  a  very 
Urn  years.  Indeed,  if  the  stocks  be  planted  in  pots, 
and  grafted  by  approach,  they  afibrd  fruit  in  three 
years  ailer  the  op^ation*  Young  trees  thus  graft- 
ed with  cions  from  the  bearing  wood  of  adult  trees, 
are  not  yet  to  be  found  m  the  public  nurseries; 
h  -^ven  the  most  eminent  of  our  nurserymen  not  pos- 
sessing a  collection  of  bearing  trees  for  this  pur- 
pose, 
Traiiiiiig'of  In  regard  to  the  training  of  young  trees,  especi- 
Y«uiig  f^y  of  the  peach  and  pear  kinds,  notice  may  be 
taken  of  an  excellent  and  simple  mode  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Knight.  His  plants  are  headed 
down  as  usual,  a  year  after  being  grafted  {  two 
shoots  only  are  allowed  to  each  stem,  and  these  are 
trained  to  an  elevation  of  about  5^.  It  is  a  well 
•known  fact  in  horticulUire,  that  a  branch  trained 
upright  grows  much  more  luxuriantly  than  one 
connned  to  a  horizontal  position.  Advantage  is  ' 
here  taken  of  this  hiw  of  vegetation,  and  in  order 
to  procure  the  shoots  to  be  of  equal  length,  the 
stronger  is  depressed  and  the  weaker  elevated.  AU 
iateral  shoots  are  carefully  removed.  Next  season 
'  as  many  brandies  are  encouraged  as  can  be  laid  in 
without  oversbading  each  other ;  and  if  care  be  ta- 
ken in  the  spring  to  select  the  strongest  and  earliest 
buds  near  the  termination  of  the  year-old  branches, 
to  be  trained  lowest,  and  the  weakest  and  latest^ 
bods  near  the  base  of  the  branches  to  be  trained  in-  * 
dining  upwards,  the  result  is,  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
aeason,  eadi  annual  shoot  comes  to  be  nearly  of 
eqaal  vigour.  In  the  following  winter,  one  half  of 
the  shoots  are  shortened,  and  the  other  half  left  at 
ftill  length,  one  shoot  being  left  and  the  other  cut, 
alternately.  In  the  third  year,  if  the  subject  be  a* 
peach-tree,  the  central  part  will  coDsibt  of  bearing 
wood.  The  size  and  general  health,  and  equality 
of  vigour  in  every  part,  of  young  trees  trained  ac» 
cording  to  these  rtties»  appear  to  evince  a  very  ie« 
giilar  dacribntion  of  the  sap ;  and  the  rules  are  sim« 
pl^  and  might  easily  be  attended  to. 

VOL.  IV.  FABT  II.  « 


Wall  Tratmngi 


Vruit 


"Tree* 


As  the  trees  above  described  advance,  thev  natu-  ^^;j^ 
rally  fall  to  be  trained  in  what  is  called  the  fan^^ 
modCf  or  according  to  various  modifications  of  this. 
Where  the  garden-walls  exceed  seven  feet  in  bei^faf, 
this  is  the  mode  now  preferred  by  the  best  pracacal 
gardeners ;  for  in  this  way  a  tree  can  much  sooner  be 
made  to  fill  the  apace  of  wall  allotted  to  it,  and  the 
loss  of  a  branch  can  most  easily  be  supplied  at  any 
time.  The  fan  mode  is  particidarly  well  adapted 
for  such  kinds  of  fruit-trees  as  do  not  abound  in 
superfluous  wood,  or  extend  their  branches  to  a 
great  length,  as  the  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  and  * 
cherry  trees.  For  walls  under  seven  feet  in  height, 
the  horizontal  method  of  training  is  still  preferred,  as 
in  this  way  the  wall  can  be  more  completely  filled, 
althougli  not  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  In  this 
mode,  which  was  first  strongly  recommended  by 
Hitt  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Fruit^Trees,  a  prin- 
cipal stem  is  trained  upright,  and  branches  are  led 
firom  it  horizontally  on  either  side.  Many  kinds  of 
l»ear-trees,  and  also  apple-trees,  are  very  produ«« 
tive  when  tiained  in  this  horizontal  manner.  , 

In  both  modes  of  training,  and  with  all  kinds  of  Bending  of 
trees,  it  has  been  found  very  advantageous  to  have^.^'^- 
the  extreme  branches  bent  downwards.     By  this"''^^ 
means  a  check  seems  to  be  given  to  the  growth  of 
the  wood  of  the  tree,  and  a  tendency  to  yield  fruit  » 

is  promoted.  Besides,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  flex- 
ure of  the  extremities  of  wall-treesi  the  natural  mode 
of  growth  is  imitated. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  recent  practice 
of  turning  the  extreme  branches  of  fruit-trees  from 
one  side  of.  a  wall  to  the  other.  The  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  having  a  Gansel's  bergamot  pear-tree  on  a 
north  aspect,  wheve  the  fruit  did  not  succeed,  cans-  4 
ed  some  branches  be  turned  over  to  the  south  side, 
and  trained  downwards.  There  they  not  only  pro- 
duced fine  fruit,  but  abundance  of  it  The  roots  of 
the  May-duke  cherry,  and  some  others,  require  to 
be  in  a  cool  soil.  On  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  . 
therefore,  such  trees  thrive  best ;  and  it  has  been 
found,  that  if  their  extreme  branches  be  turned  v 

over  die  wall,  and  trained  downwards  on  the  south 
side,  they  are  not  only  brought  into  plentiful  bear- 
ingff  but  yield  their  fruit  more  early  pi  the  season. 

Before  leaving  wall-trees,  we  may  here  notice,  PtoteeUng 
that,  for  protecting  the  blossom  of  peaches  and  nee*  ^  BIomodi. 
tarines  from  the  effects  of  hoar-frosts  and  cold  dews, 
nets  made  of  coarse  woollen  yam  or  carpet  worsted 
have,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  been  very  advan- 
tageously employed.    When  such  nets  are  worked 
in  the  loom,  they  can  be  afforded  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.    They  are  woven  pretty  close,  the  meshes  not     * 
being  larger  than  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger. 
Worsted  nets  are  better  than  any  other,  on  account 
of  the  bristliness  of  the  material  and  its  tendency  to 
contract.    Screens  covered  with  white  paper  have 
likewise  been  employed  with  good  effect.    Where 
such  screens  are  made  to  project  sufficiently  from  * 
the  wall,  and  are  applied  in  the  evenings,  the^  will 
be  found  very  effectud  in  preventing  the  radiation 
o'f  heafrfirom  the  earth  in  the  cold  wad  cleiu:  nights 
4o 
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which  often  follow  warm  days  in  May  and  June ; 
and  not  the  setting  fruit  only,  but  tender  plants, 
such  as  love-apple,  may  thus  be  protected.  The 
importance  of  this  remark  will  be  evident  to  all  who 
have  attended  to  the  doctrines  of  Dr  Wells  and  Pro-, 
fessor  Leslie  on  the  subject* 

Standard  fruit-trees,  particularly  pears,  are  now 
frequently  trained  in  a  pyramidal  form,  or  what  the 
French  term  en  quenauille.  This  is  effected  by 
preserving  only  an  upright  leader,  and  cutting  in 
the  lateral  branches  every  year.  Trees  managed  in 
this  manner  occupy  much  less  room,  and  throw 
much  less  shade,  than  when  allowed  to  spread  their 
4>ranches  at  will.  If  thought  proper,  they  may  like- 
wise be  planted  very  near  together  without  injury ; 
six  or  at  most  eight  feet  being  a  sufficient  space  be- 
tween such  trees.  In  general  these  pyramidal  trees 
are  very  productive.  They  are  not  well  calculated, 
however,  for  places  subject  to  high  winds,  but  ra- 
ther require  a  sheltered  situation.  In  appearance 
they  are  stiffly  symmetrical,  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  in  gardening,  would  greatly  prefer  the 
natural  spreading  of  the  tree. 

Apple-trees  are  now  very  generally  trained  en 
buUscUy  or  as  dwarfish  standards,  and  in  this  form 
they  can  be  scattered  along  the  borders  of  the  gar- 
den without  producing  inconvenience. 

Particular  varieties  of  apple  are  observed  to  suc- 
oeed  in  certain  soils  and  situations  better  than  in 
others :  it  is  the  business  of  the  cultivator  to  take 
notice  of  these,  and  to  multiply  them  by  grafting. 
At  the  garden  at  Dalkeith  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Buecleudi,  where  the  soil  is  shiiJlow  and  the  sub- 
soil unfavourable,  great  crops  of  apples  are  yearly 
produced,  merely  in  consequence  of  planting  shal- 
low and  of  frequent  grafting.  Mr  Macdonald»  the 
excellent  gardener  ofhciatmg  there,  annually  inserts 
on  his  numerous  trees  not  fewer  than  from  2000.  to 
3000  grafts,  generally  three  or  four  sorts  on  each 
tree.  The  grafts  are  chiefly  of  such  kinds  as  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  to  prove  generally  succes^ul 
•      at  Dalkeith  gwlen. 

^  Decorticating, 

Barking  of  When  the  outer  bark  of  fruit-trees,  especially  of 
F{uit*ti«ei.  the  apple  kind,  becomes  rough  and  cracked,  so  as 
to  admit  minu^  insects  to  deposit  their  ova  under 
it,  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  practice  to  re- 
move it  entirely,  and  to  cleanse  the  trunk  and  prin- 
cipal branches,  with  some  kind  of  wash.  This  par- 
tial decortication  and  cleansing,  it  was  observed, 
not  only  produced  a  healthy  foliage,  but  had  an 
evident  effect  in  promoting  tiie  fruitfulness  of  the 
trees,  or  in  causing  the  conversion  of  leaf-buds  into 
ilower-buds.  Of  late  years,  Mr  Lyon  of  Edin- 
-burgh,  founding  wholly  on  his  own  experience,  has 
particulai4y  odled  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
practice  ai  decortication  ;  and  h^  has  invented  se- 
^veral  simple' instriunents  for  facilitating  the  removal 
of  the  bark.  He  has  carried  the  practice  mucli 
*  £uther  than  his  predecessors,  who,  as  already  ni^ 
ticed,  removed  the  bark  only  when  it  was  some- 
what diseased,  and  only  from  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches.  Mr  Lyon  recommends  the  stripping 
f  ven  of  young  trees,  and  of  the  new  shoots  0£  full 


grown  trees,  however  healthy  die  bark  may  be. 
£ven  where  die  bark  of  a  tree  is  healthy,  a  partial 
removal  of  it  (as  in  die  practice  called  fining,  pre-^ 
sently  to  be  noticed)  may  prove  beneficial,  in  caua- 
ing  the  production  of  fruit-buds ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  use^l  practice  may  be  pushed  too  fkr. 

^  The  decortication  of  vines  has  likewise  been  re-  Baridog  of 
yived,  and  has  been  strongly  recommended  of  late.  Vino, 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  founds 
particularly  on  the  experience  of  Mr  King,  an  active 
and  industrious  fruit-gardener  at  Teddington  in  Mid« 
dlesex.    The  operation  is  performed  in  the  b^;inning 
of  winter,  with  a  common  knife ;  for  the  outer  bark 
may,  at  that  season,  be  easily  separated  from  the 
inner  concentric  layer,  without  hurting  the  latter. 
Not  only  are  the  plants  thus  treated  freeid  from  nu- 
merous small  insects,  which  never  fiul  to  make  a 
lodgement  in  the  crevices  of  the  rough  parenchy-     • 
matous  bark,  but  they  are  observed  to  make  strong- 
er shoots,  and  the  quantity  of  grapes  is  said  to  be 
increased,  and  their  quality  improved. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  practice  of  ringing  of  Bmffiag  of 
the  branches  of  vines,  or  making  a  narrow  annular  Vmtey^ 
incision,  and  removing  a  ring  of  the  bark :  in  this 
case,  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  bark  is  removed. 
The  consequences  of  this  practice  are  said  to  be 
very  beneficiid.  The  same  plan  of  removing  a  ring 
of  bark,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
down  to  the  alburnum,  has  been  practised  on  apple 
and  pear  trees,  by  different  cultivators,  with  consi- 
derable success ;  the  trees  being  thereby  not  only 
rendered  productive,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
being  at  the  same  time  apparency  improved.  The 
advantage  is  considered  as  depending  on  the  ob- 
struction given  to  the  descent  of  the  sap,  it  being 
thus  more  copiously  afforded  for  the  supply  of  the 
buds.  The  ring  should  therefore  be  made  in  the 
spring ;  and  it  should  be  sufficiently  wide,  that  the 
bark  may  remain  separated  for  the  season  in  which 
it  is  made.  None  of  the  stoned  fruit  trees  are  be- 
nefited by  ringing. 

.  Pruning  of  Currant  Bushes. 

An  improvement  in  the  management  of  thecumut 
currant-tree  deserves  notice.  Mr  Macdonald  atBudm. 
Dalkeith,  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned, 
prunes  the  bushes  at  the  usual  season  of  mid-* 
summer,  shortening  the  year's  shoots  down  to  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half.  Next  sununer  the 
plants  generally  show  plenty  of  fruit,  and  at  the 
^  same  time  send  out  strong  shoots.  As  soon  as  the 
"*  berries  begin  to  colour,  he  cuts  off  the  sununer 
shoots  to  within  dye  or  six  inches  before  the  fruit. 
For  the  sake  of  expedition,  this  operation  is  com- 
monly performed  with  the  garden  shears.  Sun  and 
air  thus  get  free  access  to  the  fruit,  and  more  of  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  is  directed  to  it:  in  conse- 
quence, the  berries  are  fojind  to  be  not  only  of 
higher  flavour,  but  of  larger  siae. 

Hot'houses, 

All  the  different  kinds  of  glased  houses  employ-  Pine-dtovo. 
ed  for  the  production  of  the  more  tender  exotic 
froiits,  have  in  some  respects  received  improvements. 
JBut  pinc'Stoves  have  undergone  the  greatest  change 


Fruit  of  fltructure.  In  place  of  the  lofty  wide  houses  of 
GudcD.  fonner  times,  small  low  pits  are  now  employed. 
These  are  commonly  of  two  sizes ;  one,  called  the 
Succession  pit,  is  ratiier  lower  in  the  roof  and  of 
smaller  dimension  than  the  other,  which  is  the 
Fruiting  pit.  The  advantages  are  considerable :  the 
atmosphere  of  these  last  can  much  more  easily  be 
maintained  at  the  requisite  temperature ;  and  the 
plants  enjoy  the  advantage,  well  known  from  expe- 
rience, of  being  placed  near  to  the  glass.  In  pro- 
pagating ananas,  some  of  the  most  successful  culti- 
vators use  suckers  only :  these  are  allowed  to  re- 
main long  on  the  parent  plants,  so  that  when  they 
come  to  be  detached  they  are  of  a  larger  size  and 
more  forward  growth  than  is  usual.  The  suckers 
are  planted  in  pots  in  September,  and  placed  in  beds 
of  tan,  in  anv  common  hot-house  furnished  with  a 
furnace  and  flues.  After  the  plants  have  £urly  made 
roots,  a  high  temperature  is  not  wanted,  and,  for 
the  following  six  months,  if  frost  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded, the  plants  succeed  best  in  a  cool  hous^ 
which  may  be  supposed  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
winter  of  their  native  eounfery  ^  pretty  late  in  the 
spring,  they  are  transferred  to  the  pine-pits..  Some- 
times this  is  in  reality  little  else  tiian  a  large  hot- 
bed having  tanners'  bark  in  the  centre,  and  being 
furnished  with  exterior  linings  of  stable  litter,  or 
some  other  fermentable  material.  In  other  casea 
the  pit  has  likewise  a  furnace  and  flues :  in  those 
pits,  however,  which  depend  on  fermentation  alone 
for  artificial  heat,  the  ananas  are  observed;  to  grow 
remarkably  fust  during  the  summer  season.  In 
autumn  the  plants  are  again  returned  to  the  com- 
mon hot-house  for  the  winter :  in  the  course  of  the 
following  season  they  are  brought  to  £ruh  in  the 
Jarger  sued  pit ;  and  if  tliis  be  not  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions, as  sometimes  happens  from  the  spread- 
ing of  the  plants,  a  few  of  the  most  forward  are 
allowed  to  fruit  in  their  winter  quarters.     In  thiat, 
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water  is  given,  the  plants  being  then  less  able  to 
feed  on  it.  During  winter  the  house  is  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  50®  Fahr.  Mr  Knight  prefers  ^ 
pots  which  are  little  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  consider  repotting  as  necessary: 
at  least,  he  regards  the  shifting  from  smaller  to  larger 
pots  as  detrimental,  the  matter  which  would  go  to 
the  formation  of  blossom  and  fruit  being  thus  divert- 
ed to  the  production  of  new  roots. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  for  communicat- 
ing heat  to  pits  or  frames,  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous, in  place  of  stable  litter,  to  employ  the 
cleanings  of  a  flax-dresser's  mill,  known  under  the 
name  of  Lint-shows  or  Flax-pob.  This  substance  * 
ferments  very  sbwly,  and  the  heat  is  therefore  kept 
up  for  several  mondis  in  succession,  and  very  nearly 
of  an  equal  temperature. 

Various  improvements  and  changes  in  the  form 
and  interior  arrangements  of  glazed  houses  intend-^ 
ed  for  the  production  of  pe^es,  nectarines,  figs, 
and  grapes,  have  of  late  been  introduced  or  recom-. 
mended.  These  are  detailed  chiefly  in  the  Transact 
turns  tf  the  HorticuUural  Society  ^  London,  and  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  HorticuUural  Society. 
Mr  Knight  and  Mr  Gowen,  with  Mr  Loudon  at 
Bayswater  near  London,  seem  to  be  the  principal 
persons  who  have  attended  to  these  subjects  in 
England ;  and  Mr  Hay  of  Edinbur^,  Mr  Beattie 
at  Scoon,  and  Mr  Henderson  at  Brediin,  have  led 
^e  way  in  Scotland.  Among  amateur  horticultu- 
rists, our  countryman  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has 
distinguished  himself  by  projecting  spherical  hot- 
houses ;  and  modifications  of  this  form  have  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr  Loudon. 

A  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  mode  ofGltaiiigof 
glazing  hot-houses  may  deserve  to  be  more  particu-  Houhouiei. 
larly  mentioned,  becauise  it  tends  materially  to  obvi- 
ate breakage,,  which,  on  account  of  the  high  duty  on 
glass  in  this  countiy,.is  now  an  imporUnt  object.  It 


.^^^«,v»  ^  m.u.«.  .u  ,^.^.»  ^.ui^A  4u«i:i«rB.  in  uu^  |5««»  «"  "*«  uvuauy,.i«  now  an  important  Object.  It 
way  pine-apples,  particularly  of  the  variety  called  -consists  chiefly  in  making  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
the  Queen,  are  nroduced  in  twn  veswo.  tnattnu\  of     of  the  oanea  HBirmmnt»  nF  a  #«ir/»u  :»<.«>^.j  ..r  u^f 


the  Queen,  are  produced  in  two  yewst  instead  of 
three,  which  were  formerly  thought  necessary. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Knight  and  or  other  emi* 
nent  cultivators,  the  employment  of  a  bark-bed,  or 
bottom  heat  of  any  kind,  is  wholly  unnecessary  af» 
ter  the  crowns  or  suckers  have  pushed  ^hetr  roots. 
In  an  ordinary  hot-house,  the  pots  maybe  placed 
on  loose  piers  of  brick,  and  thus  raised  near  to  tbe 
f^lass ;  a  layer  of  bricks  b^ing  removed  as  the  plants 
mcrease  in  height.  In  the  summer  season,  the^ 
temperature  may  depend  chiefly  on  confined  solar 
heat,  90  air  being  given  till  the  temperature  ex- 
ceed 95""  Fahr.  For  soil  Mr  Knight  prefers  thin 
.  green  turf  chopped  small,  and  pressed  close  into 
the  pots  while  damp ;  a  piece  of  whole  turf,  with 
the  sward  downmost,  being  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
^the  pots.  The  surface,  however,  is  covered  with 
,  vegetable  mould  and  sandy  loam  mixed.  Mr  Kni^t 
reoonunends  applying  daily  to  the  pots,  during  the 
height  of  summer,  water  in  which  pigeons'  dung 
has  been  steeped  till  the  colour  be  nearly  as  dark  as 
that  of  porter.  A  little  pure  water  may  be  sprinkled* 
over  the  plants,  but  this  is  not  to  be  repeated  till  all 
renuuns  of  the  former  sprinkling  have  disappeared. 
As  the  day  gets  shorter,  lesa  of  the  pigeons*  dung 


of  the  panes  segments  of  a  circle,  instead  of  being 
rectilbear  or  horizontal ;  the  upper  edge  being  made 
concave,,the  lower  convex.  For  a  pane  eight  iuches 
wide,  a  curvature  |tht  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  centre 
is^suffivient.  The  advantages  of  this  circular  form 
must  be  evident.  The  rain  which  falls,  or  moistui« 
which  collects  on  the  exterior  of  the  glass,  gravitates 
to  the  centre  of  the  pane,  and  runs  down  in  a  con- 
tintted  line,  instead  ot  passing  along  the  sides  of  the  < 
bars,  and  being  pa^t^y  detained  by  the  capillary  al- 
traction  of  the  two  surfaces,  at  the  overlapping  of 
the  panes.  The  extent  to  which  one  pane  overlaps 
anotlier  can,  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  be  much  • 
lessened ;  and  ^th  of  an  inch  is  found  sufficient. 
This  narrowness  of  the  lap,  ifgain,  prevents  breakage 
from  the  lodging  of  moisture,  and  the  sudden  expan* 
sion  produced  by  freezing  during  the  variable  wea* 
ther  of  winter.  When  these  circular  panes  are  cut 
from  whole  sheets  ot  glass,  the  expence  is  scarcely 
greater  tbao^  for  oblong  squares.  Jt  is  proper  that, 
the  glass  should  be  very  flat  or  equal ;  and  the  kind* 
knowa  by  the  name  of  Patent  Crown  Glass  should 
be  preferred.  In  staves  or  hot-houses  where  a  high 
temperature  must  be  maintained,  the  laps  are  puttied. 
{n  this  ^Ci  1^  myll  capUal  opening  is  left  in  thj^ 


Frait  pttly,  by  iBsertiDg  a  ilip  of  wood  at  £nt,  and  wtlh- 
Qudm:  dfawiDg  It  when  the  \Mme  m  pretwd  down  to  its 
^**^^*^ hearing;  by  this  little  aperture  the  condensed  va- 
pour  generated  within  escapes  without  dropping  on 
the  plants.  The  ingenious  Mr  Ijoodon  uses  very 
tlvin  sheet  lead  in  place  of  putty,  for  closing  tha  laps ; 
he  thus  avoids  all  risk  of  expansion  from  frost,  and 
the  lap  can  thua  be  made  exceedingly  marrow. 

Heating  qf  Ha-Jimua  ly  Steam. 
steam  Hot-      Of  all  recent  improTemenls,  however,    in  this 

,hoiMe8.  branch  of  gardening,  the  most  important  is  the  use 
of  steam  for  commnnicating  the  artificial  heat,  in 
*.  place'of  depending,  as  formerly,  on  the  passage  of 
smoke  and  heated  air  through  flues,  aided  in  particu- 
lar  houses,  called  Stoves,  by  the  flight  fermentation 
of  tanners'  bark.  The  principal  advantage  arising 
from  the  use  of  steam  consists  in  this,  that  an  equable 
high  temperature  can  thus  be  mainteinedfor  a  length 
.  of  time  with  much  greater  ease  and  certainty.  Be- 
sides,  in  steam  hotOiouses,  the  plants  can  scarcely 
ever  be  liable  to  suffer  a  scorching  heat ;  the  air 
continues  pure  and  unUlnted,  and  persons  visiting 
the  house  are  much  less  apt  to  be  annoyed  with  the 
smell  of  smoke  or  soot.  In  districts  where  coals  are 
scarce  and  high  priced,  the  saving  of  fuel  is  an  ob- 
,  ject;  and  It  has  been  found  that  seven  bushels  of 
coal  go  as  far  in  keeping  up  steam  heat,  as  ten  bush- 
els do  in  maintaining  an  equal  temperature  the  other 
way.  Further,  it  is  evident  that,  by  merely  opening 
a  valve,  the  house  may,  at  any  time,  be  most  effectu- 
ally steamed,  that  is,  filled  with  vapour;  and  the 
warm  mobture  thus  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
planU  is  observed  to  contribute  remarkably  to  their 
health  and  vigour.  ^ 

While  steam  alone  mayt  in  new  erections,  be  trust- 
ed to  for  supplying  the  necessary  heat,  it  fortunately 
so  happens  that  it  may  likewise  very  advantegeously 
be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  common  flues  conveying 
smoke  and  heated  air.  A  steam-apparatus  may  bQ» 
appended  to  any  ordinary  hot-heuse,  without  incur- 
ring any  material  expence,  or  occasioning  any  con- 
sidesable  alteration  in  structure.  A  boiler  is  erect- 
ed over  the  usual  furnace,  the  smoke  of  which  pas- 
•  ses  through  the  flues  as  formerly.    Metal  pipes  are 

»    •  laid  along  the  top  of  the  brick-flues.    These  are  ra- 

■   ther  of  copper  than  of  lead,  on  account  of  the  for- 

*  •    mer  expanding  less.     A  square  shape  is  sometimes 

^  preftared ;  and  the  pipes  are  set  on  edge,  so  that 

•'  •  any  condensed  vapour  trickling  to  the  bottom  may 

occupy  little  room,  or  present  only  a  small  aurfhce, 
till  It  make  its  way  back  to  the  boiler,  to  which  a 
gentle  inclination  is  given.  As  in  the  common 
steam-engine,  the  boiler  is  supplieA  from  a  cistern 
above,  and  is  made  to  regulate  itself  by  a  sniyle 
contrivance;  in  the  feed-head  is  a  valve,  which  is 
opened  by  the  sinking  of  a  float,  which  descends  in 
proportion  as  the  water  is  dissipated  in  steam ;  and 
being  balanced  by  a  weight,  whenever  a  sufficient 
,  quantity  of  water  n  admitted,  rises  again  and  shuU 
the  valve.  A  safety-valve  is  added,  loaded  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  bofler ;  and  there  is  ano- 
ther v«lve  for  admitting  atmospheric  ai>,  in  case  of 
the  condensation  of  the  steam  causmg  a  vacuum  m 
y^e  boiler.    By  thus  adding-*  8te»»-appar4n»  m  aid 


of  the  comsBon  floest  ^  higher  and  much  more  steady     Fruit 
heat  can  l>e  commanded*  Instead  of  reqwring  more    GmAm. 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  gardener,  be  will  ba^*^^'^ 
greatly  relieved,  and  have  several  additional. hoara  a 
day  which  he  may  wholly  devote  to  other  concema 
oC  the  garden.     If  the  furnace  be  duly  charged,  and 
the  hotter  properly  prepared,  the  hothouse  may  be 
left  with  confidence  for  eight  or  even  ten  homs  to- 
getber,  the  temperature  coatiottiag  equal  for  that 
length  of  time.    Where  forcing  ia  practised  dsring 
the  severe  weather  of  winter  imd  early  spring,  the 
gardener  is  thus  relieved  from  much  anxiety  and 
night-watching,  to  which  he  was  formerly  subject. 

For  heating  stoves,  conservatories,  and  green* 
houses,  steam  is  likewise  excellently  adapted.  The 
difficulty  of  maintaining  continually  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  a  large  stove  has,  no  doubt,  been  one.  cause 
of  the  comparative  neglect  into  which  the  culttvatioa 
of  fine  tropical  plants  in  England  has  fallen.  By 
means  of  steam,  this  difficulty  is  most  effectually  re- 
moved :  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  the  noble 
palms,  and  arborescent  ferns  of  the  tropical  regions, 
waving  at  large  in  commodious  receptacles  healed  in 
this  manner. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  culdvatien  of 
tender  exotics  has  of  late  been  further  rendered  eavf , 
.  by  the  substitution  of  a  chamber  filled  with  heatad  air, 
or  with  steam,  in  place  of  tanners'  bark ;  the  procur- 
ing of  which  is  ofl^n  attended  with  difficulty  and  ex- 
pence,  and  the  proper  drying  of  it  invariably  trouble- 
some. The  plants  are  placed  immediately  over  the 
steam-chamber,  the  roof  being  formed  of  thin  fiag« 
stones,  like  those  known  by  Uie  name  of  ArhnnUh 
paioement.  The  pots  may  be  sunk  in  sawings  of  wood, 
which  remain  for  a  very  long  time  in  a  clean  and 
unaltered  state ;  and  in  which  insects  are  not  very^ 
apt  to  breed.  # 

For  the  conservatory  and  green-house,  if  the 
^team  be  in  action  from  three  to  nine  o'clock  P.l^f. 
the  temperature  will  be  kept  constantly  within  a  pro- 
per range,  in  the  ordinary  winter  weatiier  of  this 
country.  In  time  of  severe  frost,  the  steam  must,  of 
course,  be  longer  applied.  * 

The  most  extensive  and  most  perfect  steam-appa-smofHof- 
ratus  for  the  heating  of  plant-houses  is  to  be  seen  atb<nues,At 
the  grounda  of  Messrs  Loddiges,  near  Hackney,  ^*<=^^- 
where  ^azed  houses  to  the  extent  of  almost  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  length,  and  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  are  heated  solely  by  steam  from  a  single 
^  boiler.    The  boiler  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  measuring 
eleven  feet  by  four,  and  is  made  of  malleable  iron. 
In  certain  narrow  houses,*  intended  for  green-houae      ^ 
plants,  a  single  steam-pipe  is  found  sufficient.     In    « 
other  houses,  of  considerable  height  and  breadth,  or 
where  a  higher  temperature  is  required,  as  in  the 
palm-house,  the  steam-flue  is  made  to  describe  two     ^     .    < 
or  three  turns.    The  pipes  at  Hackney  are  of  irons 
of  a  round  shape,  and  four  inches  bore»    They  are   *  • 
flanched  and  screwed  together  with  bolts  and  nuts.   • 
When  they  make  returns  within  the  house,  .the 
joints  are  formed  with  iron  cement  on  milboard  dipt 
•  in  white  lead.  ^ 

Where  steam  is  employed  for  heattng  the  princi- 
"  pal  suite  of  hot-houses,  it  will  be  found  easy,  in  ge-      *    . 
neral,  to  conveytit  also  to  the  me\on  ground;  the  " 
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melon  pits  or  IVame»  muBt,  however,  in  this 
have  their  side-wollt  formed  of  brick.  In  places 
where  steam-heat  has  been  applied  to  the  culture  of 
this  fhiit,  the  success  is  said  to  be  remarkably  great. 

Watering  of  Green-house  and  Hot-house  Plants. 

When  large  collections  of  plantt  are  kept  in  the 
green-house^  hot-house,  or  conservatory,  the  water- 
ing of  them  by  the  hand  is  a  tedious  operation.  The 
ingenious  Messrs  Loddiges,  already  mentioned^  have 
devised  a  mode  of  greatly  facilitating  this  opera* 
tion.  A  leaden  pipe>  of  half  an  inch  bore,  is  con. 
ducted  horizontally  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  in  the  space  most  convenient  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  This  pipe  is  everywhere  perforated^  the 
holes  being  so  smul  as  onlr  to  adroit  a  Rne  needle. 
^  The  perforations  are  so  disposed  in  the  pipe  as  to 
throw  the  water  in  the  directions  where  it  is  most 
wanted.  In  general,  the  holes  are  at  two  inches 
distance  from  each  other ;  but,  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  pipe,  where  the  pressure  of  the  water  h 
less^  they  are  somewhat  closer.  The  cistern  must, 
of  course,  be  above  the  level  of  the  pipe.  By  turn- 
ing a  stop-cock,  the  water  passes  along  the  pipe, 
and  is  diffused  over  the  pUnts,  in  the  manner  of  a 
gentle  shower  of  rain.     . 

Production  of  new  Seedling  Fruits. 

Mr  Knight's     During  the  last  tweaty^  years  great  attention  has 
''^'^^■■^^    been  paid  to  the  production  of  new  seedling  varieties 
of  the  more  hardy  fruits  suited  to  our  climate.    For 
exciting  the  attention  of  thepublio  to  this  important 
•»  matter^  we  are  particularly  mdebted  to  Mr  Knight. 

A  very  succinct  statement  of  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  have  sometimes  been  strangely  misrepre^ 
sented  and  even  turned  into  ridicule^  may  here  be 
proper.     In  his  Treatise  on  the  Apde  and  Pear,  Jie 
noticed  in  a  particular  manner  the  fact,  that  some  of 
the  finest  cider  and  perry  fruits  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tunrhave  already  become  extinct  This  fact%as  unde- 
niable ;  for  daily  experience  showed,  that  the  golden 
eppin  in  England,  the  grey  Leadington  and  white 
awthorndean  in  Scotland,  and  other  old  apples, 
were  fast  wearing  out.    Mr  Knight  remarked,  that 
each  variety  of  fruit  springs  from  an  individual  at 
first ;  and  that,  by  means  of  grafting  or  budding,  the 
individual  only  has  been  extended.     Whatever  tea- 
^  dency  to  decay  and  extinction  existed  in  the  indivi- 
•dual  at  first,  must,  he  observed,  exist  in  all  the  ex- 
.  tensions  of  that  individual  accomplished  by  means  of 
^      buds  or  grafts.     By  careful  management  or  fortu* 
^     .  nate  situation,  tlie  health  and  life  of  a  particular  10% 
«  '  Aividu^l  or  original  tree  may  be  prolonged ;  and,  in 

like  m/nner,  some  buds  or  gra(Vs,  placed  on  vigorous  * 
^  stocks  and  nursed  in  favourable  situations,  may  long 

•  *       survive  the  other  buds  or  grafts  from  the  same  tvee, 
^«         Or  may  long  survive  the  original  uneografled  tree. 

•f  Still,  in  all  of  them,  there  is  a  progress  to  extinc- 

\  don ;  the  same  inevitable  fhte  awaits  them :  the  only 

*        renewal  of  an  individual,  the  only  true  reproduction, 

•  is  by  seed. 

^  Mr  Knight's  doctrine,  we  may  add,  seems  4iow  to 

be  established  as  to  fruit-trfees.     It  may  probably  be 

^    extended  to  all  trees,  and  even  to  all  the  more  per- 

*       •      feet  tri^s  of  plants ;  for  the  sagaciotis  Philip  Miller 


I  of  Fruit. 


long  ago  observed,  that  herbaceous  plants  propagat-     Kniic 
ed  by  cuttingtf  became  barren  in  a  few  years.    The    ^^^ 
importance  of  acquiring  new  varieties  of  our  staple  '^^"^ 
fruits  from  the  seed  is  now,  therefore,  univenally 
acknowledged ;  and  as  a  taste  for  experimenting  in 
this  way  is  prevalent,  we  may  probably  do  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  our  readers,  in  bringing  tagethea 
some  of  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  distinguish- 
ed horticulturist  already  so  ofien  mentioned,  and  the 
&ciltties  which  have  been  devited  towards  success  in 
this  interesting  branch  of  gardening. 

The  seeds  to  be  sown  should  belong  to  the  finest  Raising  of 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  should  be  tiiken  from  the  ripest,  ^t^^  Vwie- 
largest,  and  best  flavoured  specimens  of  each  kiod;^'^'^^""* 
for  although  some  cral^apples  may  result  from  sow- 
ing  the  seeds  of  the  nonpareil  or  the  Newtown  pip^ 
pin,  yet  from  the  seeds  of  such  excellent  varieties, 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  procuring  an  apple 
somewhat  similar  in  qualities.    Mr  Knight  took  un* 
common  pains  in  order  to  procure  promising  seeds  i 
for  example,  he  prepared. stocks  of  the  best  kinds  of 
apple  capable  of  being  propagated  by  icottings,  and 
planted  these  stocks  against  a  wall  in  a  rich  soil ;  these 
were  next  year  mfled  with  the  golden  pippin. .  In  the 
course  of  the  following  winter,  the  yoixng  trees  were  • 
raised  fVom  the  ground,  and  the  roots  being  shorten- 
ed, they  were  replanted  in  the  same  spot.     By  this 
mode  of  treatment  they  were  brought  into  a  bearing 
state. at  the  end  of  two  seasons.    Only  two  apples 
were  sufiered  to  remaiei  on  each  little  tree ;  these 
fruit  consequently  attained  a  large  size  and  perfect 
BBaturity.    The  seeds  of  the  apples  thus  procured 
were  sown,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  seedhngs  pos-  ' 
seased  of  qualities  elUed  to  those  of  the  golden  pip- 
pin ;  and  if  these  hopes  have  not  yet  been  fully  real«> 
used,  the  success  has  been  sufficient,  at  least,  to  en- 
courage to  perseverance  m  similar  modes  of  experi-  • 
menting. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  further,  that,  with  the 
view  of  producing  a  variety  uniting  the  good  pro- 
perties of  two  known  and  highly  approved  kinds,  Mr 
Knight,  Mr  Macdonald,  and  some  others,  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  bring  the  pollen  of  the  one  kind  in 
contact  with  the  pistils  of  the  other.  To  do  this  • 
with  proper  effect,  requires  some  nicetvand  caution. 
Mr  Knisht  opened  the«oexpanded  blossom  of  the 
variety  destined  to  be  the  female  parent  of  the  ex- 
pected progeny,  and  widi  a  pair  of  small*pointed 
scissors  cut  away  all  the  stamina  while  the  anthers 
were  yet  unripe,  taking  great  care  to  leave  the  style. 
.and  stigmata  uninjuned*  The  full  blown  blossoms  of 
the  other  variaty  were  afterwards  applied.  The 
fruits  resulting  from  such  artificial  impregnation 
have  been  of- the  mqst  promising  characters  the 
seeds  of  these  fruits,  again,  were  sown,  with  the  ex* 
*pectation  of  procuring  improved  varieties,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  tbidk  that  the  expectation  will  be 
realised*  Mr  Knight  has  oflen  remarked  in  the 
ftrofeny,  a  strong  prevalence  of  the  constitution  and 
htbits  of  the  female  parent :  in  this  country,  there- 
fone,  in  experimenting  on  pears,  the  pollen  of  the 
more  delicate  French  kinds,  as  the  crasanne,  col- 
mar,  or  cliaumontel)^,  should  be  dusted  upon  the 
flowers  (always  deprived  of  stamina)  of  the  muirfowl 
egg>  the  grey  achan,  the  green  yair,  or  others  that 
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are  hardy  or  of  Britbh  origin.     By  these  means,  it 
may  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  another  genera*, 
tion,   excellent  winter  pears  may  be  obtained   in 
abundance  from  our  standard  trees ;  for  at  present 
we  are  nearly  destitute  of  hardy  winter  pears. 

Some  persons  make  a  practice  of  sowing  great 
numbers  of  seeds,  taken  indiscriminately.  Out  of 
some  hundreds  of  such  seedlings,  a  very  few  only 
may  prove  deserving  of  any  notice.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  the  lapse  of  six  or  perhaps  ten 
years  would  be  required  before  the  fruit  could  be 
seen.  But  in  order  to  form  a  general  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  seedling  trees,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  till  they  actually  produce  fruit :  even  in 
the  first  season,  such  an  opinion  may,  to  som^  ex- 
tent, be  formed,  from  the  shape  and  texture  of  the 
leaves ;  those  which  are  pointed,  thin  and  smooth, 
promising  little;  while  those  which  are  blunt  or 
round,  thick,  and  inclined  to  be  downy,  promise 
well.  In  the  second  year,  these  tests  are  more  sa- 
tisfactory ;  for  the  leaves  of  good  kinds  improve-  in 
the  above  noticed  qualities  yearly.  Plants  whose 
buds  in  the  new  wood  are  full  and  prominent,  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  those  whose  buds  are  small 
and  almost  sunk  into  the  bark. 

Some  means  have  lik(»wise  been  devised  for  has- 
tening the  production  of  the  fruit  of  seedling  trees, 
or  shortening  the  period  of  probation.  The  moving 
of  the  plants  and  shortening  of  their  roots  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Mr  Williams  of  Pitmaston, 
an  eminent  English  horticulturist,  has  succeeded  in 
promoting  their  early  puberty,  by  using  means  to 
hasten  that  peculiar  organization  of  the  leaf  which 
appears  necessary  to  the  formation  of  blossom-buds. 
The  seeds  (of  course  only  of  select  kinds)  are  sown 
in  pots,  and  the  growth  of  the  seedling  plants  is  for- 
"  warded  by  the  artificial  heat  of  a  peach-house  or 
vinery.  They  are.  afterwards  planted  out  in  nursery 
lines.  Every  winter,  all  small  trifling  lateral  shoots 
are  removed^  leaving  the  stronger  laterals  at  full 
length ;  and  such  a  general  disposition  of  the  branches 
is  effected,  that  the  leaves  of  the  upper  shoots  do 
not  shade  those  below.  Every  leaf,  by  its  full  expo* 
sure  to  light,  is  thus  rendered  an  efficient  organ, 
and  much  sooner  becomes  capable  of  forming  its 
first  blossom-bud.  Those  who  have  even  slightly 
studied  vegetable  physiology,  must  be  convinced  of 
the  great  consequence  of  attending  to  such  appa- 
rently minute  circumstances. — Another  plan  resort- 
ed to  with  success,  consists  in  taking  cions  from  the 
seedling  trees,  and  grailing  them  on  wall-trees  in 
full  bearing :  in  this  way,  the  fruit  may  be  seen  in 
three  or  four  years  from  the  sowing  of  the  seeds.  If 
it  possesses  any  promising  qualities,  such  as  fine  co- 
lour, firmness,  or  flavour,  rt  ought  not  to  be  reject- 
ed at  first  on  account  of  acidity  or  smallness  of  size : 
If  a  seedling  be  somewhat  juicy,  it  is  very  promising, 
for  this  good  quality  also  increases  with  its  years ; 
and  it  is  remarked,  that  a  fruit  having  a  firm  pulp 
commonly  improves  with  the  age  of  the  tree,  but 
that  a  soft  or  mealy  pulp  gets  worse.  In  general  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  fruit  has  alwa}s  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  in  mellowness  and  in  size,  as  the 
tree  itself  becomes  stronger  and  approaches  matu- 
rity. 


Mot  only  have  British  horticufcurists  been  sac* 
cessfully  occupied  in  producing  new  varieties  at 
home,  but  thev  have  at  the  same  time  been  extreme- 
ly active  in  utroducing  approved  kinds  rabed  in 
other  countries.  Some  of  the  best  new  varieties^ 
both  native  and  foreign,  of  the  different  fruits  usual- 
ly cultivated,  shall  now  be  enumerated. 

Neto  Varieiies  of  Fruits* 

Applss.— -For  the  best  new  varieties  of  this  ex-  New  vaxie. 
cellent  and  useful  fruit,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  ties  alnady 
Knight.  The  Downton  Pippin  has  now  been  ^^o'^nj'^^^ 
and  approved  of  for  a  good  many  years.  In  expos-  ^^^ 
ed  or  upland  situations,  it  comes  of  better  quality 
than  in  low  and  warm  places.  The  Worm^ey  Pippin 
is  a  large  fine  fruit,  resembling  in  the  consistence 
and  juiciness  of  its  pulp  the  Newtown  pippin.  The  # 
Yell&m  Ingestrie  Pippin  is  the  produce  of  one  of  the 
hybrid  fruits  already  mentioned,  between  the  golden 
pippin  and  the  orange  pippin :  in  shape  and  colour 
it  resembles  the  former,  and  it  also  rivals  it  in  rich- 
ness and  flavour.  The  Scotdi  Nonpareil  is  another 
of  the  hybrid  productions,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr  Macdonald  of  Dalkeith.  It  was  raised 
from  a  fruit  produced  after  dusting  the  blossoms  of 
the  nonpareil  with  those  of  the  Newtown  pippin. 
By  grafUng  on  a  wall- tree,  he  procured  the  new 
fruit  in  the  fourth  year.  Specimens  of  this  fruit 
have  at  difierent  times  been  exhibited  at  meetings  of 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society^  and  have  al- 
ways met  with  great  approbation.  The  Russet  Non^ 
pareil  was  raised  at  Pitmaston  near  Worcester,  from 
seed  of  the  nonpareil.  The  blossom  appears  to  be 
more  hardy  than  that  of  the  parent  variety;  the 
fruit  is  compressed,  of  a  dull  green,  much  covered 
with  russet ;  the  pulp  is  of  a  pleasant  consistence, 
and  highly  charged  with  the  peculiar  aromatic  fla^ 
Tour  which  characterizes  the  nonpareil.  The  Mar^ 
tin  Nonpareil,  raised  likewise  near  Worcester,  b  re- 
garded as  a  fine  dessert  fruit ;  it  b  remarkable  for 
keeping  in  a  sound  state,  not  only  over  winter,  but 
till  the  following  midsummer;  for  supplying  the  table, 
therefore,  in  thespringmonchs,  thb  variety  is  valuable. 
Stillanotherofipringof  the  nonpareil  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticuitur^ 
al  Society,  called  the  Braddick Nonpareil ;  the  pulp  is 
sweeter  and  more  melting  than  that  of  the  nonpareil, 
richly  sugared,  and  slightly  aromatic.  The  Breedon 
Pippin  is  a  new  English  variety  which  cannot  be' 
traced  to  its  original :  in  shape  ft  b  flatly  conical, 
with  many  plaits  or  wrinkles  around  the  eye ;  the 
jikin  b  of  a  deep  dull  yellbw ;  the  pulp  yellowbh,. 
firm,  very  sweet,  with  a  rich  vinous  acid.  The 
Lamb  Ahbey  Pearmain  b  the  offspring  of  an  import 
ed  Newtown  pippin;  but  it  differs  very  much  in  • 

shape  and  general  appearance  from  the  Long  Island  »  , 
fruit,  being  of  an  oval  form  and  somewhat  pyrami-^ 
dal ;  the  pulp  b  yellowbh  next  the  skin,  and  green 
next  the  core,  very  firm,  so  as  to  fit  for  keeping, 
at  the  same  time  juicy,  richly  sweet,  and  not  with- 
out flavour :  the  tree  requires  to  be  trained  against 
a  wall  or  espalier  rail,  because  the  branches  are  so 
slender  that  they  cannot^  in  general,  support  the 
fruit. 

Fronx  North  America  we  have,  of  late  jfSiXU,  re* 
•  10    '  . 
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ceived  several  excellent  varieties  of  apple.-  The 
Newtoron  Pippin  from  Long  Island,  already  repeated- 
Iv  named,  deserves  the  6r8t  place.  It  is  an  excellent 
dessert  apple,  allied  to  the  rennets;  it  keeps  well,  is  in 
perfection  for  the  table  in  January,  but  continues 
good  till  March  or  later.  In  this  country  the  tree  re- 
quires a  wall  with  a  good  aspect.  The  Spitsenberg 
Apple  is  of  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  pulp  has  some- 

^  what  of  the  pine-apple  flavour :  the  tree  requires  a 

«  ^*  sheltered  situation  and  good  soil ;  it  succeeds  better 

on  a  west  than  an  east  wall.  The  American  Norwareil 
or  pomme  degrise  is  a  high-flavoured  apple,  introduced 
>  only  a  few  years  ago;  it  ripens  very  well  on  a  wall  hav* 
ing  a  west  aspect.  The  Catnidian  Rennet  is  a  large 
fruit|  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  it  like^ 
wise  requires  a  wall  in  this  country.  Of  varieties 
.,  brought  over  from  the  Continent,  we  shtdl  only  no- 
tice the  Bor9dorfer,  which  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  throughout  Germany.  The  fruit  is  round, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  but  red  next  the  sun ;  having  a 
rich  flavour,  it  is  suited  to  the  dessert,  as  well  as  for 
all  culinary  purposes. 

PeatBi  PxA  RSd — For  the  production  of  new  seedling  pears 

in  this  country,  longer  time  and  more  attention  are 
required  than  in  the  case  of  apples.  Generally  ten 
or  twelve  years  elapse,  before  a  seedling  pear-tree ' 
shows  blossom-buda.  Only  two  new  pears  can  here 
be  l*ecommended ;  but  several  very  promising  seed- 
lings are  known  to  be  in  a  state  of  progress  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. — The  Wormdey  Bergamot 
has  been  raised  by  Mr  Knight,  from  the  blossom  of 
the  autumn  bergamot  dusted  with  the  pollen  of  the  St 
Germain.  It  is  a  melting  pear,  of  good  flavour. 
The  tree  grows  freely,  and  the  blossom  appears  to 
be  hardy. — William**  Bon  Chretien  is  a  large  fruit, 
of  a  pale  *green  colour ;  pulp  white,  very  tender, 
abounding  with  an  agreeably  perfumed  sweet  juice. 
The  tree  bears  freely,  even  as  a  standard ;  but  the 
fruit  comes  to  greatest  perfection  on  a  west  wall.  It 
is  now  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

From  America,  we  have,  of  late,  received  an  ex- 
cellent variety,  called  the  Sickle  Pear.  The  fruit  is 
rather  small ;  sometimes  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
red  next  the  sun,  at  other  times  altogether  of  a 
russet  appearance ;  the  pulp  is  melting,  juicy,  and  of 
exquisite  flavour.  The  tree  is  very  vigorous  and 
quite  hardv. — The  public  nurseries  at  Edinburgh 
have,  withm  these  few  years,  been  enriched  with 
grafU  of  lioiiie  of  the  finest  seedling  pear-trees  raised 
at  Brussels  by  Mr  Van  Mons,  a  distinguished  culti- 
vator there,  and  now  Professor  of  Rural  Economy 
at  Louvain.  None  of  them  have  yet  produced  their 
fruit  in  this  country  ;  but  a  Committee  of  the  CaU" 
donian  Horticultural  Society  had  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  several  of  the  fruits  at  Brussels,  and  have 
particularly  recommended  those  called  Poire  Marie 
Louise,  Poire  Napoleon,  Marly,  Diel,  Salisbury, 
lArchduke  Charles,  and  Callebasse. 

PesdiM.  Pbachxs.— In  the  production  of  new  peaches, 

Mr  Knight  again  excels.  He  planted  severaJ  peach- 
trees  m  large  pots,  and  paid  every  attention  to  bring- 
ing them  to  a  state  of  high  health  and  vigour ;  he 
then  applied  to  the  pistil  of  one  good  kind  the  an- 
therae  of  another ;  each  tree  was  allowed  to  bring  to 


perfection  no  more  than  three  fruits :  from  sowing  ^^^ 
the  stones  of  these  some  new  and  improved  seedling  ^y*^"* 
varieties  were  looked  for,  and  the  expectations  have  ^^^ 
not  been  disappointed.  Two  new  kinds  deserve 
particular  notice ;  and  the  situation  of  Downton,  the 
seat  of  Mr  Knight,  being  rather  high  and  ex- 
posed, it  may  be  presumed,  that  fruits  which  are 
produced  there,  may  probably  succeed  even  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  island.  1.  The  Acton 
Scott  Peach.  The  fruit  comes  early,  and  never  fails 
to  attain  maturity ;  it  is  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  rich 
flavour.  The  tree  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  not  liable 
to  mildew.  This  new  variety  deserves  the  especial 
attention  of  Scottish  horticulturists.  9.  The  Spring 
Grove  Peach  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  red 
next  the  sun  :  it  has  a  firm  but  not  hard  pulp,  which 
melts  in  the  mouth,  and  has  a  remarkably  rich,  brisk, 
and  vinous  flavour.  The  fruit  never  becomes  over- 
ripe or  mealy,  but,  when  quite  ripe,  is  apt  to  shrivel 
a  little :  it  is  then  in  the  most  perfect  state  for  the 
table.  The  tree  grows  slowly,  but  ripens  its  wood 
early  in  the  season.  It  seems  to  succeed  better  on 
an  apricot  than  a  plum  stock. 

To  America  we  owe  Biraddick'i  American  peach, 
figured  and  recommended  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Transactions.  It  is  a  large 
fruit,  with  a  yellow  skin,  red  next  the  sun ;  the  pulp 
is  yellow,  and  of  high  flavour.  It  is  not  a  hardy 
kind,  nor  does  the  tree  produce  freely. 

Nectarink.— We  know  only  of  one  new  variety  Nectarines ' 
of  nectarine,  which  can  at  present  be  recommended 
for  cultivation.     This  is  the  WaodhaU  Nectarine^  so 
called  from  its  having  been  raised  at  Wood  hall,  near       * 
Holyton   in  Scotland,  by  Mr  W*alter  Henderson, 
gardener  there,  well  known  as  a  most  successful  cul- 
tivator of  the  Citrus  and  Erica  tribes.     The  fruit 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  elruge ;  but  it  is  more 
juicy,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  higher  flavour ;  the  fruit     .    . 
never  fails  to  come  forward  to  maturity.    At  pre- 
sent its  good  qualities  are  evidently  on  the  increase. 
The  tree  grows  freely,  and  has  never  shown  the 
slightest  symptom  of  mildew ;  the  wood  ripens  readi-  » 

ly  in  the  autumn.     The  blossom  is  small,  early,  and 
hardy ;  and  ever  since  the  tree  came  into  bearingi  « 

about  six  years  ago,  it  has  not  once  failed  to  produce 
an  abundant  crop. 

Plums. — The  most  important  acquisition  of  thePIooi. 
plum  kind  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Mr 
Hooker  in  the  third  volume  of  the  London  HorticuU  « 
tural  Transactions^  under  the  name  of  WUmot's  New 
Early  Orleans  Plum.  In  general  habit  the  tree  resem- 
bles the  common  Orleans ;  but  the  fruit  ripens  three 
weeks  before  that  of  the  Orleans.  Notwithstanding 
this  early  maturity  of  the  fruit,  the  blossom  is  later 
of  expanding  than  in  almost  any  of  the  plum  tribe. 
The  combinationof  the  properties  of  late  flowering  and 
of  early  ripening>  must  render  this  variety  peculiar- 
ly valuable  in  the  northern  division  of  our  island. 
The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Orleans,  but  is  softer 
and  more  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  habit 
of  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  fertile— -Coe'^  Golden 
Drop  is  generally  regarded  as  a  new  variety.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  are  uncommonly  large,  and  this  is 
the  most  marked  character  of  the  variety.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  pulp  is  of  a  gold  yellow  colour ; 
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on  the  side  next  the  sun  the  skin  is  dotted  with  Tiolet 
and  crimson.  The  fruit  may  be  kept  for  many  weeks 
if  suspended  in  a  dry  place.  The  tree  requires  a 
If  all>  but  succeeds  yery  well  on  a  west  aspect. 

The  HaiUs  Pimm  is  a  seedling  of  excellent  quali- 
tie8>  which  has  lately  been  raised  at  Hailes,  near 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr  Clephane,  gardener  there.  The 
foliage  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  lighUcoloured ;  the 
fruit  Is  yellowrsh^white,  juicy^  and  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  rich  flavour  of  the  greengage. 

Chsrribs ^To  Mr  Knight  we  are  indebted  for 

four  new  or  seedling  cherries^  all  of  which  are  either 

food  or  highly  promising^-^l.  The  Elton  is  the  pro« 
oction  of  a  blossom  of  the  graffion,  to  which  the 
poUen  of  the  white  heart  had  been  applied.  This  va- 
riety is  distineuished  by  a  deep  tinge  of  crimson  on 
the  petals,  and  by  the  great  length  of  the  fruit*8talks. 
The  pulp  b  very  juicy^  and  has  a.  delicate  flavour. — 
It.,  The  Black  Eagle  was  from  the  grafton  and  the 
May-duke.  Both  tree  and  firuit  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  May- duke. — 3.  The  Waterloo  (so 
named  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fruit  having 
first  ripened  about  the  time  of  the  celebrated  battle) 
had  the  same  origin.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  later  in 
ripening  than  the  black  eagle,  and  is  rather  l^irge^ 
and  more  conical  at  the  point.  It  is  nearly  as  hardy 
as  the  May-duke,  and  has  been  observea  to  attain 
tolerable  perfection  even  in  cloudy  and  rainy  wea>- 
ther.  When  ripe^  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  almost 
Uack.-^.  The  Early  Black  had  also  the  same  ori* 
gin,and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  immediately  preceding, 
from  which  it  is  most  easily  distinguished,  by  having 
a  shorter  fruit-stalk.  It  ripens  fully  a  week  Before 
the  May*duke>  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  very  car* 
liest  cherries.  The  pulp  is  soft  and  sweety  but  not 
very  juicy  nor  rich.  As  the  original  tree,  however, 
is  still  very  young,  the  fruit  will  in  all  probability  im- 
prove in  the  qualities  of  juiciness  and  flavour. 

Grapes.— For  one  of  the  best  new  grapes,  the 
Variegated  ChasselaSf  we  are  likewise  indebted  to 
the  in^eilitigable  Mr  Knight.  He  procured  it,  by 
bringing  the  pollen  of  the  Aleppo  grape  to  a  flower 
of  the  White  Chasselas.  Tho  berries  are  striped  and 
beautiful,  have  a  thin  skin,  and  are  very  juicy.  The 
vine  has  been  found  to  be  very  hardy,  and  constant- 
ly productive,  bearing  good  crops  on  the  open  wall 
in  England.  The  bunches  gathered  in  October,  and 
hung  up  in  rather  a  damp  room,  may  be  kept  till  Fe- 
bruary or  later — ^The  Pitm'aston  White  Clutter  was 
raised,  as  intimated  in  the  name,  by  Mr  WilUams, 
who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  very  active 
and  intelligent  amateur  horticulturist,  in  the  West  of 
England.  It  sprang  from  a  seed  of  the  Apveroa,  or 
small  black  cluster,  tlie  variety  which  is  common  on 
cottage-walls  near  London.  The  berry  is  round; 
when  ripe,  of  an  amber  colour,  bronzed  with  russet 
on  the  one  side.  The  leaf  is  thin,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  The  vine  is  hardy,  and  a  copioOs 
bearer.  The  berries  are  crowded,  like  those  of  the 
black  cluster ;  but  tlie  bunches  are  larger,  and  ripen 
more  early.  It  comes  to  perfection  on  the  open 
wall  In  England.  As  it  is  early,  and  the  berries  are 
not  apt  to  crack,  it  is  well  suited  also  for  forcbg.— • 
The  Esperjone  is  not  a  new  grape,  but  it  has  only  of 
late  come  into  particular  notfce.    The  vine  is  hardyj 
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of  luKuriant  growth,  and  bears  large  crops:  it  per^ 
fects  its  fruit  on  the  open  wall  near  London,  equally. 
well  as  the  sweet-water  or  white  muscadine.  In* 
deed,  Mr  Aiton,  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor, 
mentions  that,  in  unfavourable  seasons,  it  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  these  varieties,  in  being  less 
retarded  or  a&cted  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  It 
may,  therefore,  prove  an  acauisition  in  the  norUiem 
parts  of  Britain.  The  bunches  are  large^  and  shoul* 
dered  not  unlike  those  of  the  black  Hamburgh.  The  * 
berries  are  of  a  fine  dark  colour,  with  a  bluish  fari*  ' 
na ;  the  pulp  adheres  to  the  skin ;  though  neither 
highly  flavoured  nor  melting,  it  is  verv  pleasant 
-  GoosBBXRRiKs. — Great  attedliou  has  been  paid^  GooKber- 
fbr  a  number  of  years  past,  to  the  raising  of  ni^wand"^ 
improved  varieties  of  the  Gooseberry.  This  being  a 
branch  of  experimental  horticulture  fortunately  with- 
in the  reach  of  almost  uvery  man,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe,  that  it  has  been  practised  especially  by  the 
cultivators  of  Lancashire,  many  of  whom  are  work- 
men having  small  gardens  for  their  recreation.  For 
size,  in  particular,  the  gooseberries  of  Lancashire 
excel  all  others ;  insomuch  that  foreigners,  at  first 
eight,  generally  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the 
plum  tribe.  To  enumerate  even  the  principal  va* 
rieties  seems  unnecessary ;  numbers  are  constantly 
rising  into  some  degree  of  notice,  while  others,  of 
temporary  celebrity,  are  losing  ground.  Among  the 
red,  the  old  ironmonger^  the  red  Champagne,  the 
Warrington,  and  the  captain,  are  at  present  hdd  in 
high  esteem.  Wilmot's  early  red  likewise  deserves 
particular  mention :  it  is  very  early  ripe,  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavour ;  in  May,  it  is  better  for  tarts  and 
sauces  than  most  others,  being  larger,  and  the  skin 
not  being  tough,  but  melting  down  with  the  rest  of^ 
the  berry.  The  bush- is  easily  cultivated;  and  is  very 
productive. 

Raspberries. — Mr  Williams  of  Pitmaston  has  Rafpbenict. 
lately  raised  from  the  seed  a  double-bearing  red 
raspberry,  the  fruit*of  which  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  old  double.bearing  variety.  The  second 
crop  of  this  new  kind  begins  in  the  end  of  August, 
and  continues  till  the  end  of  October.  The  au? 
tumnal  fruit  is  produced  not  only  at  the  ends  of  th^ 
annual  shoots,  but  also  on  suckers,  which  rise  fron^ 
the  root  about  midsummer,  and  bear  abundantly. 

Currants — Of  the  currant  no  variety  superiojr  Cumnts. 
to  the  large  Dutch  white  and  the  Champagne  has  ye^ 
come  into  general  notice.  The  latter  is  iuterme« 
diate  between  reii.  and  white,  and  is  larger  and  more 
juicy  than  the  red.  The  Pollock  white  is  an  excellent 
variety,  which  has  been  raised  from  the  seed,  at  the 
garden  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart,  by  Mr  Campbell, 
the  gardener  there,  but  which  is  not  yet  generally 
known.  The  property  on  which  its  excellence  de- 
pends is  superior  sweetness.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  importance  of  thus  gaining  from  the  seed 
more  saccharine  kinds  has  greatly  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vtxy  general  employment  of  the  ber^ 
ries  in  the  making  of  home  made  wines. 

Strawberries. — Of  the  strawberry  several  new  Strawbar- 
varieties  have  lately  appeared.     Of  these  novelties^  "**-. 
one  originally  raised  by  Messrs  Caddenhead  at  Aber« 
deen,  and  called  the  Roseberry  Strawberry^  has  ac- 
quired the  highest  character  for  excellence.    In  the 
11 
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berry  it  resembles  the  scarlet  or  Virginia,  but  it  is 
larger,  and  of  a  richer  flavour.  The  •flower•st^lk  of 
'  the  plant  rises  completely  above  the  leaves ;  the  pro- 
duce is  very  great,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  succession 
for  several  weeks,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  ha* 
bit  of  the  alpine  strawberry.  So  prolific  is  this  va- 
riety, that  plaats  which  have  been  forced  in  the  early 
spring,  and  yielded  a  crop  in  the  hot-house,  afford, 
when  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  open  border,  a 
second  crop  in  the  summer.  Nay,  Mr  Lee  of  Ham. 
roersmith  repotted  in  the  autumn  some  plants  which 
had  been  forced  in  the  spring ;  and,  on  being  placed 
in  a  vinery,  they  produced  ripe  fruit  in  November 
Bnd  December,  not  only  very  fine  in  appearance,  but 
excellent  in  flavour.  The  roseberry  is  now  much 
cultivated,  both  for  the  Edinburgh  and  London  mar- 
ket— Mr  Knight  has  raised,  from  the  seed  of  the 
scarlet,  a  variety  which  is  now  called  the  Downton 
Strawberry.  The  fruit  is  large,  but  irregular  in 
shape ;  the  external  colour  a  bright  scarlet ;  the  pulp 
soft,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  a  rich  flavour.  The  plants 
produce  abundantly,  and  are  hardy,  the  leaves  re« 
maining  green  through  the  winter.— A  variety,  cal- 
led the  Mulberry  Strawberry^  is  likewise  a  good 
deal  cultivated  at  Edinburgh.  Tlie  berries  make  a 
fine  appearance,  being  of  a  dark  purplish  red  colour, 
and  the  acini  of  the  fruit  being  large.  They  are  not, 
however,  desirable  for  the  dessert,  the  firmness  of  the 
pulp  rendering  them  coarse  when  compared  with  the 
roseberry  or  scarlet.  For  preserves  they  are  well 
adapted,  on  account  of  the  quality  just  mentioned, 
and  also  of  their  flavour. 

American  Cranberry — As  a  new  and  re- 
cent addition  to  our  hardy  cultivated  fruiu,  the 
American  Cranberry  (Vaccinium  macrocarpon^  de- 
serves particular  notice.  It  is  distinguishea  by 
the  smoothness  of  the  stems,  and  the  largeness 
of  its  fruit  It  grows  freely,  and  produces  its  fruit 
readily,  in  any  damp  situation,  though  not  abso- 
lutely marshy;  but  wherever  there  is  a  pond,  it 
may  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success.  Tlie 
margin  of  the  pond,  or  a  part  of  it,  if  large,  is  to  be 
prepared,  by  driving  in  stakes  a  short  way  within  the 
water  line ;  boards  are  so  placed  against  these,  as  to 
prevent  the  soil  of  the  cranberry-bed  from  falling 
into  the  water.  Small  stones,  such  as  are  raked  from 
the  garden  borders,  are  laid  in  the  bottom  ;  and  over 
these,  peat  or  bog  earth,  mixed  witli  sand,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  three  or  four  inches  above,  and  half  a 
foot  below,  the  usual  surface  of  the  water.  If  the 
plants  be  placed  at  six  feet  asunder  in  this  prepared 
border,  they  will  cover  the  whole  superficies  of  it  in 
the  course  of  two  seasons,  by  means  of  their  long 
runners,  which  take  root  at  different  points.  Parti- 
cular attention  should  be  paid  to  this  circumstance, 
that  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  American  cran- 
berry, one  very  productive  of  fruit,  the  other  not  so ; 
of  course,  the  former  is  to  be  greatly  preferred. 
From  a  small  space,  a  large  quantity  of  cranberries 
may  be  gathered  :  if  the  bed  be  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  length,  by  five  or  six  in  breadth,  a  quantity  will 
-be  procured  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  family 
throughout  the  year.  The  cranberries  are  easily 
preserved  in  bottles,  till  wanted  for  use  in  tarts  or 
otherwise. 
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Tender  Exotic  Fruits.— Notice  ma^  here  be 

taken  of  one  or  two  tender  exotic  fruits,  which , 

have   of  late  years  been   cultivated  in  oar  hot.  ^    . 
k^..e^.  Tender  cxo- 

houses.  ^  p„5j^ 

TheGRANADiLLA  ViNE  (Passiflora  quadrangttla- Gnnadilla. 
ris)  is,  in  some  places  in  England,  particularly  at 
Harewood  House,  treated  as  a  fruit  bearing  plant 
The  fruit,  called  GranadlHa  in  the  West  Indies,  is  of 
a  greenish-yellow  colour,  the  size  of  a  goo8e«egg» 
sweet,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  warmest  hot-house  is  necessary  for  its 
production.  The  plant  is  pruned  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  tbe  grape-vine.  The  only  peculiar  part  of  the 
culture  seems  to  consist  in  annually  cutting-in  the 
roots  to  within  six  inches  of  the  stem,  and  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  supply  of  fresh  rich  loam.  {Lond. 
Hort,  Trans,  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.)  It  is  proper  likewise 
to  assist  the  fecundation  of  the  germen,  by  drawing 
a  camel's-hair  pencil  over  the  anthers,  and  applying 
it  to  the  style. 

The  PuRPLB-FRuiTRD  Passion-floweb  (Passi- Porple- 
flora  edulis)  is  now  to  be  found  in  many  stoves  around  fruited 
London,  treated  as  a  fruit-bearing  plant     The  pro-  y^m 
duce,  which  is  ready  about  November  and  December, 
is  abundant,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  very  large  space  occupied  by 
the  plant  might  be  better  employed.     The  finest 
specimens  of  this  fruit  scarcely  surpass  in  quality  the 
coromon  red  magnum   plum,   to  which  they  bear 
some  resemblance. 

The  Lo-quat  (Mespilus  Japonica)  has  for  a  num-  Lo-qust 
her  of  years  been  cultivated  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree 
in  the  hot-houses  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Bagot  in  Staf- 
fordshire. The  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  his  Lord- 
ship is  described  in  the  third  volume  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Transactions.  The  plants,  which  are 
kept  in  large  pots,  and  are  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
are  set  out  of  doors  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the 
middle  of  October,  thus  imitating  the  winter  of  their 
native  climate.  They  are  then  removed  into  the 
warmest  situation  in  the  stove.  They  flower  in  De- 
cember, and  ripen  their  fruit  about  March.  The 
fruit  is  much  esteemed  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  a 
gentleman  who  had  eaten  it  in  Ceylon,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  that  produced  in  our  hot-houses.  The 
cultivation  of  the  lo-quat  is  extending,  the  plant  al- 
ready existing  in  many  collections  where  it  has  iae- 
ver  been  treated  as  a  fruit- bearing  trect 

The  Orangery. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  more  attention  be  nowonnge 
paid  to  the  orangery  than  in  former  times.  Per- Trees, 
haps  the  number  of  large  orange  trees  in  the  coun- 
try has  rather  declined.  Still,  however,  their  cul- 
ture has  in  some  places  been  improved,  and  kinds 
are  now  cultivated  with  success  which  were  for-  * 
merly  little  known.  The  Citron  and  the  Lemon 
are  more  hardy  than  tbe  Orange ;  and  the  former 
is,  therefore,  preferred  for  traming  on  trellises,  or 
for  covering  the  back  wall  of  a  hot-house.  Mr 
•Benham  at  Islesworth  near  London,  and  Mr  Hen- 
derson at  Woodhall  near  Glasgow,  are^  we  believe, 
among  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the  orange 
tribC;  in  this  country.  The  Malta  orange,  or  Sweet 
Philippine  orange,  has  lately  been  introduced.  It 
4p 
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by  iu  ffouod  shape  and  reddiab-yel- 
;»  but  mora  especially  by  the  crimseD  colour 


of  ita  juice*  The  fruit  la  small/at  least  in  our  oran- 
geries. The  Shaddock  often  attains  with  ua  a  Jarge 
aize,  the  fruit  weighing  from  4  lb.  to  8  lb.  or  up- 
wards ;  but  it  is  fit  only  for  making  preserves. 

By  graftingi  on  small  stockSj  with  cions  on  which 
the  fruit  or  flowers  are  already  formed,  dwarfish 
fniit-rbearing  trees  are  produced^  very  ornamental 
in  the  green*house.  For  this  operation,  the  Afan- 
darin  oramge  is  well  adapted,  the  young  fruit  being 
more  firmly  fixed  than  Uiat  of  most  others.  It  is 
necessary,  however,,  to  have  the  air  for  some  time 
excluded  from  the  grafted  planu,  by  means  of  large 
b^l-glasses;  and  success  is  promoted,  by  placing 
the  plants  for  a  few  days  in  a  slight  hot- bed. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Under  this  head^  the  improvements  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  chiefly  in  the  introduction  of 
various  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers,  formerly  un- 
known to  our  pleasure-grounds  and  parterres.  All 
that  here  seems  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  mention 
the  most  important  of  these,  and  to  take  notice  of 
any  peculiarities  in  their  culture. 

New  Rosei.  The  first  place  is  perhaps  due  to  several  new  spe- 
cies of  Rose  from  China,  which  have  of  late  years 
added  wonderfully  to  the  beauty  and  richneais  of  our 
flower  gardens.  1*  The  Blush  China-Roie  (Rosa 
Indica)  is  so  hardy,  that  it  of^  unfolds  its  elegant 
pale  red  flowers  early  in  the  spring,  notwithstanding 
'  the  ungenial  weather  which  we  generally  experience 
at.  that  season  of  the  year,  and  it  continues  display- 
ing a  succession  of  flowers  till  November.  It  is  al* 
most  without  scent ;  but  the  flowers  are  very  showy 
and  produced  in  great  profusion.  There  is  a  sweet- 
scented  variety,  which  is  of  dwarfish  stature  and  not 
so  hardy.  When  this  is  placed  in  a  conservatory^ 
it  proves  highly  grateful  by  its  odour,  as  well  as  or- 
namental by  its  ddicate  cdour :  it  should,  however, 
be  observedj  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  this ;  one 
having  a  much  richer  perfume  than  the  other,  ft. 
The  Crinuan  CUna^Boie  (R.  semperflorens)  is  an 
elegant  spreading  shrub.  It  reqm'res  a  sheltered  si- 
tuation, and  in  general  succeeds  best  when  trained 
on  tlie  outside  of  a  green>house  or  hot>house  wall. 
Some  varieties  with  semi-double  flowers  are  ex-* 
tremely  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  con- 
servatory. S.  The  Macartney  Rose  (R.  bracteata), 
although  neither  so  hardy  nor  so  beautiful  as  the 
preceding,  tends  also  to  decorate  the  exterior  of  our 
hothouses  with  its  milk-white  flowers,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  4.  The  Bramble^Jhwer^ 
ed  Rose  (R.  multiflora)  requires  to  be  trained  against 
a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect :  here,  however,  it  of- 
ten proves  very  ornamental,  the  flowers  coming 
forth  in  large  clusters.  5.  Lady  Banks's  Rose  (R. 
Banksise)  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  foli- 
age ;  and  it  is  hardy,  growing  pretty  freely  in  our 
open  bordersj  and  producing  its  blossoms  readily. 

White  Mom     A  whUe  variety  of  the  Mots  Rose  has  of  late  at^ 
tracted  musk  notke^  on  account  of  iu  rarity  and 


uncommon  appearanoe*    It  does  not  appear  to  be^lovc  ^^^ 
very  permanent,  but  rather  apt  to  return  to  the  g^^^^ 
usiud  hue.  _^  ^ 

The  Ayrshire  Rose  (R.  capreolata  of  Don)  has  ^^ 
likewise  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  grows 
with  great  rapidity,  and  baa  been  found  very  useful 
for  covering  any  oflbnsive  wall,  paling,  or  roof. 
There  are  two  kinds ;  the  one  most  commonly  sold 
in  the  public  nurseries  is  merely  Rosa  arvensis,  a 
native  of  this  country :  the  other  is  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  R.  sempervirens^  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  from  which,  however,  it  differs  consider- 
ably m  habit ;  in  particular,  the  Ayrshire  rose  is 
more  hardy,  and  grows  more  freely,  and  during  win- 
ter it  does  not  retain  its  leaves  nearly  so  much  as 
the  sempervirens. 

Many  varieties  of  the  Scots  Rose  (R.  spioosissima) 
have  been  raised ;  some  double,  others  semi-double, 
but  variously  coloured  in  the  petals.  These,  it  may 
be  remarked,  naturally  flower  early  in  the  suouner ; 
and  it  seems  reasonable,  tlierefore,  to  regard  them 
as  well  adapted  for  forcing  in  the  spring. 

Some  very  ornamental  Japan  shrubs  are  particu-  Japui 
larly  deserving  of  notice.  1.  The  Cor<;Aonc#  Jopo- Shrubs. 
nicus  (or  Kerrea  Japonica),  trained  against  a  north 
or  east  wall*  retains  its  leaves  through  the  winter, 
and  early  in  the  spring  produces  its  rich  yellow 
blossoms  in  profusion.  2.  The  Japan  Apple  (I^nis 
Japonica),  trained  on  the  outside  of  a  green-house 
or  hot-house,  displays  at  the  same  early  season  its 
beautiful  red  blossoms.  A  white-flowered  variety 
has  likewise  been  introduced,  and  forms  a  good  con- 
trast with  the  other.  In  favourable  situations  the 
fruit  often  attains  a  considerable  size  during  sum- 
mer ;  hut  the  shrub  is  of  importance  only  in  the 
way  of  ornament.  3.  The  Gold  Plant  ^  Japan 
(Aucuba  Japonica)  highly  adorns  the  shrubbery, 
especially  during  winter,  by  its  brilliant  leaves, 
blotched  with  gold  yellow.  In  sheltered  situations 
it  sustains  our  ordinary  winters  without  injury. 

A  variety  of  the  lilac-tree,  apparently  a  hybridous  SOwriaii 
production  between  the  common  and  the  Persian,  Lilac- 
is  now  cultivated,  under  the  name  of  Siberian  Lilac. 
It  forms  a  pretty  shrub,  the  size  of  the  leaf  being 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  two  old  species. 
It  seems  to  be  the  Farin  of  the  French. 

Ribes  auremm^  or  the  Yellow-flowered  Currant,  Ydlow  Cm- 
makes  a  fine  appearance  when  covered  with  its  bios-  >»(• 
soms  in  May.    It  requires  a  sheltered  place,  or  to 
be  trained  to  a  wall. 

Ireland  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  three  iHah  iry. 
very  ornamental  varieties,  all  of  them  evergreens. 
1.  The  most  important  is  a  broad-leaved  ivy,  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Irish  Ivy.  For  all  thie 
purposes  (or  which  ivy  is  desirable  in  a  garden,  this 
kind  is  preferable.  It  not  only  grows  more  freely, 
but  its  leaves  are  four  times  larger  than  in  the  com- 
mon ivy,  and  of  a  brighter  green.  For  decorating  or 
disguising  the  back  of  a  wall,  it  is  well  calculated^  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  leaves ;  for  covering  a 
rock  or  an  agal  tree  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  it  is  equal- 
ly adapted.  2.  The  next  b  a  kind  of  Yew-tree,  first  ob- 
served at  Florence  Court,,  in  the  county  of  Fcrma»- 
aghy  remarkable  for  its  upright  growth^  siod  eonunooly 
la 
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Flower  Gv-dktkiguiilidd  bj  the  name  of  Iritk  Tew.    It  forms 

^i^tol  ^  ^^  ^"®  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  shrubbery,  its  dark  foliage 

3^^^  eontrastiog  with  tlie  light  hoe  ef  the  cypress  or  the 

Irish  Yew.  Swedish  juoijier.  It  Is  so  diierent  in  aiqiect  from 
the  coBMBoo  yew^  diat  aoaie  regard  it  as  a  distinct 

Irish  Fur«.  species.  S.  The  IrUk  Furxe  is  a  ver?  recent  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  likewise  remarkable  ror  its  upright 
growth.  For  small  cross  hedges,  or  brw-verUs,  in 
fiow6« -borders,  it  is  very  desind»le,  being  kt  the 
same  time  carious  and  oraameatal^  and  completely 
ttdswering  the  purpose.  It  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings,  btit  these  do  not  strike  very  readily. 

ror  the  many  fine  flowering  shrubs  which  require 
a  bog  soili  compartments  are  now  prepared  with 
great  care,  generally  in  a  low  situation^  or  by  the 
side  of  a  rhrulet  or  pond.  Surfaee  peat-earthy  bar- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  6ne  sand  intermixed 
with  It,  forms  the  roost  desirable  soil.  From  the 
ckrcarastanoe  of  several  of  the  most  sliowy  plants 
(particttlarly  the  whole  genus  Kalmia^  wRh  different 
species  of  Azalea  and  Andromeda,  and  one  fine 
Rhododendmm,  R.  maximum)^  being  natives  of 
America^  these  compartments  are  generally  cdHed 
the  Ameriean  growuU,  The  list  of  plants  adapted 
to  those  grounds  has  been  considerably  increased, 
Rhododeiidnira  Catawbiease,  Caacasicora,  andDaori- 
cum,  may  be  particularly  specified,  with  Androme- 
da pulverulenta  and  cassinefolia ;  and  some  new  va- 
rieties of  Azalea  nadiflora  and  viscosa. 

Mouun.  The  Tree-peoMf  or  MotUan,  if  planted  fin  a  shel- 

tered situation  in  the  garden,  and  protected  by  a 
temporary  cover  during  winter,  forms  a  most  beau- 
tiful ornament  when  in  flower  in  the  beginning  of 
summer. — This  m^  be  considered  as  a  connecting 
link^  leading  from  the  notice  of  shrubs  to  herbaceous 
plants.  But  here  brevity  mutt  be  studied ;  and  on- 
ly a  few  of  the  most  ornamental  can  be  named. 

The  different  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous 
Peony  may  first  be  noticed,  these  having,  of  late, 
been  much  in  vogue,  and  getting  in  many  places  a 

Peoniet.  separate  border  of  the  fiower-garden  idlotted  to  them. 
The  foHowiog  are  at  present  cultivated :  P.  corallifta; 
paradoxa  fimbriata,  or  double4ringed ; .  peregrina 
compacta,  or  byzantina ;  albfflora^  in  three  subvarie- 
ties,  widi  single  flowevs^  with  double  flowers,  and 
double  sweet-scented  (the  latter  one  of  the  finest)  ; 
daurica ;  tentiilblia,  anomala^  or  genuine  laciniata ; 
albiflora  Tatarica,  or  Stbirtca ;  officinalis  with  double 
red  flowers  (one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  oar  gar- 
dens) ;  the  same  with  double  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
and  «  still  paler  variety  approaching  to  white. 

Dahlia*.  The  Cultivation  of  DahHas  has  become  fashion- 

able, and  they  must  not,  therefore,  be  omitted,'— 
There  are  two  species,  D.  soperflua  and  D.  fms- 
tranea.  Of  the  former  there  are  purple,  scarlet,  and 
rose-coloured  varieties  ;  of  the  latter,  saffron-colour- 
ed and  white.  Occasionally  most  of  these  are  pro- 
cured with  double  or  semi-double  flowers,  and  these 
are  most  highly  prized  by  florists.  The  roots,  which 
are  tuberous  like  those  of  the  common  peony,  are 
taken  up  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  beyond 
the  reach  of  frost,  till  the  time  of  planting  in  the 
spring.  Burying  them  among  sand  is  unnecessary, 
and  often  proves  hurtful.  In  April  the  more  choice 
kinds  should  be  planted  in  pots,  so  as  to  have  their 


growth  forwarded  in  a  fimiae  Or  grefo^Jiouse.  Ia  PiMnr  Gar. 
June  they  may  be  planted  out :  a  rich  border  is  not 
desirable  for  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  flowers  come  y 
more  hriliiant  in  a  poor  soil.  If  the  plants  show  a 
great  disposition  to  be  luxuriant^  the  flowering  is 
impaired :  this  disposition  may  be  someivhat  checks 
ed,  by  pinching  off  some  o<*  the  secondary  brancbts 
while  young  and  tender.  After  the  flower-t>ud  has 
appeared  little  water  should  be  given  to  the  plantSt 
even  though  the  weather  should  prove  dry. 

The  Cardinal  flower  (Lobelia  cardioalis)  was  loag  Lobdias. 
admired ;  but  it  is  surpassed  by  two  species  latdy 
introduced,  Lobdia  Julgens  and  L.  tplendens.  These 
are  fortunately  more  hardy,  er  at  least  more  easily 
kept  than  the  former.  In  mild  winters  they  stand 
perfectly  well  in  the  open  borders ;  but  the  stools 
should  be  separated  in  the  spring,  the  young  slips 
forming  mudi  finer  plants.  It  may  be  proper,  how* 
ever,  to  preserve  two  er  thnee  weU'cetablisbed  plants 
of  each  kind  in  pots  in  the  green^house  during  win- 
ter, and  to  divide  .the  sets  in  spring  at  the  time  of 
planting  out.  A  compartment  in  the  flower-garden 
filled  with  these,  makes  a  most  briUiant  appearance 
in  the  months  of  August  and  Beptember.  If  it  is 
wished  to  see  them  in  fiill  ktx.ttrianoe  and  aplendouri 
more  care  is  requisite.  The  ofsets  should  be  pot- 
ted in  October,  and  kept  in  a  frame  or  oeol  green- 
house till  the  spring,  when  they  shouU  be  repotted 
and  subjected  to  increased  temperature*  During 
their  growth  they  should  be  kept  very  moist,  per- 
haps even  with  a  pan  of  water  under  the  pot.  Treat- 
ed in  this  way,  they  become  as  strobg  and  tall  as 
phints  of  the  Pyramidal  Beiliflower  (Campanula 
pyramididis) ;  and  as  they  produce  their  flowers  a(t 
the  same  perrod,  the  blue  and  crimson  form  a  floe 
contrast  ' 

The  Tiger-spotUd  Lify  of  China  (Liliura  tigrinum)  Tiger  lily, 
is  a  valuable  acquisttion,  being  quite  hanly,  «Qd, 
when  planted  in  a  considerable  dump,  becoming 
extremely  ornamental.  It  succeeds  well  in  soil  pr^ 
pared  widi  a  portion  of  bog-earCh,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  American  ground.  The  bulbs  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  without  risk  of  injury,  unless 
the  situation  be  very  damp.  They  multiply  tasidly 
at  the  root,  however,  by  noeans  of  oftets ;  aod  the 
roots  most,  therefore,  be  occasionally  parted.  The 
plant  is  also  readBy  propagated  iiy  means  of  the 
small  bulbs  produced  in  the  axillse  of  the  leaves. 

The  Mtxican  Tiger-fionstr  (Tigridia  pavonia)  sue-  Tiger- 
oeeds  pretty  well  in  the  front  of  a  hot«honse,  and  lor  ^^"^' 
several  weeks  expands  daily  some  of  its  most  gor- 
geous, but  transitory  flowers.     The  roots  require  to 
be  lifted  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  to  -be  kept 
carefully  from  tdie  access  of  frost. 

Great  attention  has,  for  some  years  past,  been 
paid  to  the  important  subject  of  rendeiing  the  plants 
of  warmer  countries  sufficiently  hardy  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  our  variable  climate.  The  most  efiectual 
way  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  such  plants  to  ripen 
their  seeds  in  the  open  air  in  Uiis  country  with  as 
little  assistance  from  glass  as  possible ;  and  then  to 
sow  these  see^,  from  which  a  somewhat  more  hardy 
proeeny  may  be  looked  for.  By  continuing  this 
mode  for  several  successive  generations,  the  plant 
may  (according  to  the  theory  of  Sir  Joseph  BankSi 
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'''^^•whcn  treating  of  the  Canada  rice)  be  com] 
Shfultoy.  «»taralized. 

GTOen-bouie  The  additions  to  the  omamenta]  inhabitants  of  the 
B&aconier-  green^houso  or  the  conservatory  have,  of  late  years, 
Titory,        been  very  great.     We  can  only  notice  a  few  of 

thero,  and  these  very  generally. 
CapeHetths.  The  Heaihi  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  prov- 
ed  BO  numerous^  and,  at  the  same  tirne^  so  beautiful, 
that,  in  many  places,  a  separate  green- house  has 
been  established  for  them,  under  the  name  of  the 
Heathery.  About  240  species  are  now  cultivated ; 
and  they  are  highly  worthy  of  the  care  and  expeoce 
bestowed  on  them,  some  species  or  other  being  in 
flower  in  almost  every  month  of  the  year,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  being  fragrant.  Most  of  them  have  been 
figured  by  Mr  Andrews,  in  a  splendid  work,  entit- 
le. Engravings  of  Heaths,  toiih  Botanical  Descrip* 
tions*  All  the  ericse  grow  best  in  a  mixture  of  bog- 
earth  and  sand.  They  require  as  much  free  air  dur- 
ing winter  as  can  be  given  to  them,  without  abso- 
lutely subjecting  them  to  frost.  They  are  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings,  as  many  species  do  not  pro- 
duce their  seeds  in  this  country ;  and  he  is  account- 
ed an  expert  propagator,  who  succeeds  readily  in 
striking  cuttings  of  Erica  ardens,  taxifolia,  Massoni, 
retorta,  articularis,  and  elegans. 
Genniuin.  The  number  of  showy  Geraniums  has  greatly  in- 
creased ;  the  raising  of  seedling  varieties  having  for 
some  years  been  a  favourite  occupation  of  Oorists. 
Some  of  the  finest  are  varieties  of  Pelargonium  in- 
quinans,  with  flowers  of  an  intensely  crimson  colour, 
and  with  semi-double  flowers;  others  with  large 
blossoms,  finely  marked  on  a  light  ground,  have 
spn^g  from  P.  cucullatum. 

A  simple  but  desirable  addition  to  the  ornament 
of  the  green-house  or  the  lobby  must  not  be  passed 
over.  A  variety  o^  Mignonette  has  been  introduced, 
which,  when  kept  in  pots,  remains  in  flower,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  in  full  fragrance,  through- 
out the  winter.  By  training,  it  is  made  to  assume 
somewhat  of  a  shrubby  appearance,  and  is  called  Tree 
Mignonette.  It  seems  to  be  a  variety  very  distinct 
from  the  common  kind ;  the  leaves  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  greater  abundance. 
The  Dry  Stove  has  received  rich  accessions  to  its 
treasures,  in  numerous  new  species  of  Stapelia  and 
Mesembryanthemum. 
AcaciM.  The  Conservatory  is  now  filled  with  the  curious 

and  beautiful  Acacias  of  New  HolUnd.  These  are 
not  less  remarkable  for  their  singular  foliage  (which 
is  generally  upright,  and  acts  equally  on  light  in 
every  direction,  or,  in  other  words,  the  leaves  have 
no  upper  and  under  surface),  than  for  the  profusion 
in  which  they  display  their  rich  yellow  flowers  in  the 
spring  season* 
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The  Japan  Rose  (Camellia  Japonica)  must  not  be^'^J^"- 
forgotten ;  for  some  most  beautiful  vartetiei,  forming  g^^^w 
the  pride  of  the  conservatory,  have  appeared  within  c  ^_  ^  ^. 
the  last  few  years ;  particularly  the  waratah  or  ane-cuudlui. 
mone-flowered,  both  with  double  red  flowers  and 
with  double  white  flowers,  the  latter  often  called  the 
Pompone  camellia. 

The  Hydrangea  hortensis  succeeds  in  the  open  Hydxangck 
border  in  good  seasons ;  but  it  is  always  much  in* 
jured  during  winter.  If  room  can.be  spared  in  the 
conservatory,  it  makes  a  much  finer  appearance 
there ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Hedges  (Land.  Hort" 
Trans.  Vol.  III.),  by  planting  it  in  pure  yellow 
loam,  the  flowers  may  be  procured  of  the  beautiful 
blue  colour  sometimes  observed  in  this  species,'^* 
an  experiment,  however,  which  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed. 

Tender  aquatics,  of  the  genera  Nympbiea,  Nuphar,  Aquatics. 
Menyanthes,  and  Nelumbium,  are  now  cultivated 
with  great  success  in  frames  resembling  those  used 
for  the  raising  of  melons.  The  plants  are  placed  in 
cisterns,  made  of  wood  and  lined  with  lead,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth ; 
and  these  cisterns  are  plunged  in  tanners'  bark  or 
stable  dung.  In  this  way  the  plants  flower  much 
more  freely  and  beautifully  than  when  kept  in  lofty 
hot-houses  heated  by  flues. 

From  the  details  which  have  been  given,  it  pretty 
clearly  appears,  that  great  advances  are  making  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  an  improved  horticul- 
ture. For  this  fortunate  state  of  matters,  we  are  in 
no  small  degree  indebted  to  the  two  patriotic  asso- 
ciations, the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londpn  and 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Edinburgh,  already 
mentioned.  Both  consist  of  several  hundred  mem- 
bers, all  of  them  amateurs  of  gardening.  Among 
them,  horticultural  knowledge  must  rapidly  increase, 
and  a  beneficial  feeling  of  friendly  emulation  can* 
not  fail  to  be  excited.  Both  societies  distribute 
honorary  rewards  for  excellence  in  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden,  or  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  well- contrived  experiments.  Both  pub* 
lish  Transactions,  which  have  been  repeatedly  quot« 
ed  in  the  preceding  pages;  thus  affording  equally 
to  the  scientific  cultivator  and  to  the  practical  gar- 
dener a  convenient  oiedium  for  communicating  to  the 
public  notices  of  useful  i^nprovements.  The  London 
Society  has  already  given  to  the  world  three  volumes 
in  quarto,  embracing  many  important  subjects,  some 
of  them  illustrated  by  engravings  in  the  first  style  of 
excellence.  .  The  Scottisli  Society  has  published  two 
volumes  in  octavo,  likewise  meritorious  as  to  matter, 
but  with  slender  pretensions  to  ornament  or  Illustra- 
tion. (G.O.G.) 
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EQUATIONS. 


EquatMU.  1*  In  all  the  applications  of  Algebra,  it  is  Qot  the 
'  magnitudes  concerned  that  we  immediately  consider, 
but  merely  their  proportions.  In  every  class  of 
Quantities  of  the  same  kind,  one  being  adopted  as 
the  unit  of  comparison,  all  the  rest  are  referred  to 
this  standard,  and  are  represented  by  the  proportions 
they  bear  to  it.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
other  symbols  used  in  Algebra,  are  not,  therefore, 
properly  speaking,  the  representatives  of  magni* 
tudes;  they  denote  ratios,  or  abstract  numbers, 
viewed,  as  m  the  6flh  book  of  Euclid,  in  the  most 
general  manner,  and  independently  of  any  particular 
system  of  arithmetic  or  numeration. 

The  ancient  Geometry  follows  a  different  proce« 
dure.  In  that  science  the  attention  is  in  every  case 
confined  to  the  magnitudes  under  actual  considera- 
tion. A  general  property  of  triangles  is  established, 
by  showing,  that  it  is  true  of  any  particular  triangle 
that  comes  under  the  proposed  hypothesis.  The 
geometer  contemplates  particular  instances,  present* 
ing,  for  the  most  part,  relations  not  very  complex, 
and  easily  kept  in  view.  On  this  account  he  carries 
on  his  investigations  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  contradiction  or  paradox. 
But  his  science  is  little  suKceptible  of  general  me* 
thod^  If  any  process  within  the  compass  of  the  an* 
cient  geometry  be  entitled  to  that  appellation,  it  is 
what  IS  called  the  method  of  exhaustion.  Every 
geometer  perceives  that  all  the  demonstrations  under 
this  head  have  the  closest  analogy.  Yet,  after  a 
hundred  applications,  it  is  still  necessary,  in  any  new 
case,  to  pursue  the  reasoning  through  all  \t»  details, 
without  deriving  assiatanee  from  any  general  condu-* 
sion  previously  obtained. 


*     Algebra  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  geome-  Equatiouj, 
try  in  generalizing  its  processes.    Problems  relating  v^ 
to  magnitudes  of  the  most  different  kinds,  neverthe-  ' 
less,  lead  to  similar  expressiops  in  numbers.    Ques- 
tions in  geometry,  in  mechanics,  or  concerning  mer- 
cantile business,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  same 
rules  for  their  solution.     It  may  be  said  that  algebra 
and  the  modem  analysis  accomplish,  for  all  the  ma* 
thematical  sciences,  the  project,  entertained  by  seme 
ingenious  men,  of  an  univekval   and  philosophical 
language,  which,  being  founded  on  an  exact  scruti- 
ny into  the  nature  of  things,  and  on  what  they  pos- 
sess in  common,  might  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion and  the  extension  of  our  knowledge. 

The  spirit  of  generalization  peculiar  to  algebra  is 
no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  doctrine  of 
equations.  Every  determinate  problem  that  can  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  mathematician,  is  ultimate- 
ly reduced  to  the  finding  of  such  numbevs  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  determine  the  unknown  quantity  or  quan« 
titles,  by  means  of  the  equations  that  subsist  between 
those  numbers,  and  others  which  are  given  in  the 
question.  A  wide  field  of  mathematical  investigation 
is  thus  brought  under  a  limited  number  of  algebraic 
expressions. 

In  treating  of  equations  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  begin  with  laying  down  a  formal  definition.  We 
confine  ourselves,  in  this  article,  to  the  consideration 
of  such  equations  as  contain  only  one  unknown  quan- 
tity. We  further  suppose,  that  the  elementary  op&> 
rationi.  preparatory  to  solution  are  already  perform- 
ed; so  that  the  unknown  quantity  ia  clear  <Mf  radical 
aigoa,  and  ia  oo  where  found  in  the  denouiiiiator  of 
a  firaction :  likewise  that  all  the  separate  terms  are 


•  See  the  word  Equations,  p.  175  of  this  Volume. 


EQUATIONS. 


brought  to  one  side  of  the  sign  of  equality^  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner,  that  the  first  term,  which 
must  always  be  positive  and  have  unit  for  its  indeXj 
contains  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
orjr;  the  second  term  contains  the  next  highlit 
power,  and  so  on>  the  term  which  does  not  contain 
s  being  placed  last.  This  arrangement  must  always 
be  understood  when  any  term  is  distinguished  by  the 
order  it  stands  in ;  but  it  will  sometimes  be  conve- 
nient to  write  the  terms  in  an  inverted  order,  ar- 
ranging them  according  to  the  indices  of  the  un- 
known quantity. 

Equations  are  divided  into  different  classes  or  or- 
derSy  according  to  the  highest  power  of  the  nnknvim 
quantity  found  in  their  tenns. 

An  equation  of  the  first  degree,  or  a  simple  equa- 
tion, is  one  which  contains  «  onIy>  without  any  of 
its  powers,  as  x — A=ro. 

A  quadratic  equation,  or  one  of  the  second  degree, 
contains  the  square  of  x,  as  ^r* — A=o,  or  ^r* — Aor 
+  B=:0.  ^ 

A  cubic  equation,  or  one  of  the  third  degree,  con- 
tains the  cube,  or  third  power  of  jt,  as  c'<-*A=Oy  or 
jJ— Aar*+Bx— C=o. 

A  biquadratic  equation,  or  one  of  the  fourth  de- 
gree, contains  the  fourth  power,  or  biquadrate,  of  «, 
as  «*— A=o,  or,  «1— A«»+B*»— Car+Dsro. 

And,  in  gMieral,  aft  equation  of  the  n^^  degree 
contains  the  n^^  power  of  ;r,  and  the  powen  inferior 
to  the  n^**,  such  as 

i»_Aa^'+B^»-® — Mjf+N=o. 

A  root  of  an  equation  is  a  value  of  the  unknown 
number  x.  ^  Thus,  if  «  represent  a  number,  and  if  its 
powers,  a,  a^  o^,  drc  wlien  they  are  subatttttted  in 
the  equation  for  x,  «^,  d^,  &c.  produce  an  equa- 
litv  between  the  positive  and  negative  terms,  then 
a  IS  a  root  of  the  equation,  and  it  is  a  positive  root ; 
but  if,  for  X,  x>,  x*,  6cc^  we  must  substitute  —-a,  a', 
**^',  &c.,  which  are  the  powers  of  — «,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  like  equality,  tiien  a  is  a  negative  root  of 
the  equation. 

What  we  have  here  called  roots  are  more  gene- 
rally named  real  rooU^  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  ex|iressi5ns  to.  which  the  appellation  of  imagi* 
nary  or  tmponible  rooU  has  been  given.  As  it  will 
conduce  to  per^ncoity,  we  shall  always  use  the 
word  root  in  the  sense  here  defined,  unless  when 
imaginary  or  impossible  roots  are  expressly  men- 
tioned. 

From  the  definitions  laid  down,  it  follows  that  the 
negative  roots  of  the  equation, 

o=N+Mar+Lji*+Ka:»+  dfC. 
are  the  same  with  the  positive  roots  of  the  equation, 

o=:N— M«+L*«— Kx«+ Ac. 
in  which  the  signs  only  of  all  the  terms  containing 
the  odd  powers  of »  are  changed.    For  the  same  re- 
snlt  is  obsasned,  whether  we  make  x  equal  to  — «  in 
the  fiiit  equation,  or  to  J^a  m  the  second. 

2.  A  great  advantage  has  resulted  firoro  the  prac- 
tice introduced  by  Harriot,  of  writing  aH  the  terms 
of  an  equation  on  one  side  of  the  sign  of  equality. 
The  polynomes  fonned  hy  all  l!he  terms  thus  brought 
together  are  rational  and  integral  functions  of  the 


unknown  quantity;  and  the  question  is,  to  find  in  Eqiufttiocs. 
what  circumstances  such  expressions  are  equal  to^ 
zeror  The  most  likely  way  of  succeeding  in  this 
research,  is  to  resolve  the  functions  into  their  most 
simple  component  factors.  Harriot  supposed  that 
every  rational  function  can  be  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued multiplication  of  binomial  factors ;  and,  in 
tliis,  he  has  been  followed  by  succeeding  algebraists. 
The  modem  theory  of  equations  is  entirely  founded 
on  this  supposition,  which,  although  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated,  has  y^t,  in  some  measure,  been  veri- 
fied in  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  by  the  ad- 
mission of  those  artificial  expressions  called  imagi- 
nvy  or  impossible  quantities.  But  there  is  a  dis- 
Unction  between  the  real  and  impossible  binomial 
factors  of  a  rational  polynome.  For  the  first  are 
expressions  complete  and  significant  by  themselves, 
without  reference  to  other  quantities ;  whereas  one 
impossible  factor  necessarily  supposes  the  existence 
of  iknother,  the  two  related  expressions  being  such, 
that  their  multiplication  produces  one  real  factor  ef 
the  second  degree.  Thus,  every  pair  of  impossible 
factors  is  equivalent  to  a  real  quadratic  factor ;  and, 
by  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  forced  sup- 
position made  by  Harriot,  the  attention  of  algebraists 
has  been  drawn  to  the  two  impossil)|e  expressions, 
instead  of  being  directed  to  the  real  one  which  they 
compose.  In  order  to  place  the  doctrine  of  equa^ 
tions  and  the  theory  of  impossible  roots  on  a  solid 
foundation,  it  appears  necessarj^  to  attempt  the  re- 
solution of  ratiomd  fuactions  into  their  componont 
factors  by  a  rigorous  analysis,  firee  from  arbitrary 
svppositionB. 

To  resolve  the  rational  fttnctiony(ar)  into  its  com- 
ponent factors,  we  must  begin  with  iaquirlpg,  whe- 
ther it  can  be  divided  without  a  remainder,  by  a  di- 
vision such  as  X — a,  or  x+a  f  If  ic  can,  the  pro- 
posed function  wHl  be  equal  to  (xqpa)  x/'(A 
where  J'{x)^  the  quotient  of  the  division,  is  a  func- 
tion similar  \of(x)t  hut  of  an  order  one  degree  low- 
er.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
/'(x)  to  a  degree  stiU  lownr,  by  means  of  one  or 
more  divisors  of  the  same  form ;  and,  in  certain  casei^ 
the  first  function  may  be  entirely  -exhausted  by  suc- 
cessive binomial  divisors.  When  this  happens,  the 
divisors  x — a,  x — 6,  x — c,  dec  wBl  be  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power  of  x,  and 
their  continoed  product  will  be  equal  toy  (x).  It  is 
evident^  that  by  multiplying  together  a  proper  num- 
ber of  such  factors,  an  algebraic  exiuression  may  be 
formed  shnilar  to  any  rational  and  integral  function, 
and  the  ooefficiettts  of  this  product  a  ill  likewise  coa- 
lain  as  many  quantitea  to  be  determined  at  pleasure 
as  there  are  coefficients  in  the  given  function.  But 
we  should  reason  badly  if,  firoos  this  |»Fecess  of  com- 
posicion,  we  should  infer  that  a  product  arising  fsom 
the  mukiplioatien  of  a  certain  number  of  simple  Uc^ 
tors  may  have  any  given  coefficients,  or  will  coin- 
cide with  any  proposed  pdynome  of  4he  samedegvca. 
This  is  a  point  that  can  be  aaoertained  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  analysis  or  resolution,  and  by  seeking  all  the 
binomial  divisors  any  givenfunction  admits  o^  In 
fact,  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  an  alge- 
braic function  can  be  completely  exhausted  by  real 
binomial  divisors.    There  are  many  polynomes  which 
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hare  not  a  aingle  dhrisar  of  this  kind ;  and»  in  the 
^progren  of  resolutfon,  we  generally  arrive  at  a  fane* 
tkm  irbieh  caDDOl  be  ftirtber  divided*  When  thia  ta 
Uie  case*  it  must  be  tried  whether  a  quadratic  din« 
sor^  M  sfi+mx+nj  will  not  be  sooeestfid  in  lowering 
the  ftinetion.  Bat'  here  it  mast  be  obserred,  thafc 
such  divisors  are  of  two  kinds ;  one,  as  («**-f /-«v^» 
which  can  be  resolved  into  two  binomial  fitcton ;  and 
one  as  («— f)*+t*i  which  cannot  be  so  resolved 
without  introducing  imaginary  or  impossible  expres« 
sions.  Now,  to  divide  by  a  divisor  of  the  first  kind 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  divide  by  the  two  binomial 
factors  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  the  second  kind  of  quadratic  factors  only  that 
need  be  tried,  or  diat  can  succeed,  in  lowering  a 
IVinctiofi  already  deprived  of  all  its  simple  divisors* 
After  quadratic  divisors  those  of  the  third  degree 
would  naturally  come  to.  be  considered ;  but  this  is 
unnecessary,  because  algebraists  have  found  that 
every  rational  function  may  be  completely  exhaust- 
ed by  simple  and  quadratic  factors. 

What  hiss  now  been  said  naturally  distributes  the 
subject  under  two  heads ;  one  treating  of  the  simple 
or  binomial  factors^  and  the  other  of  the  quadratic 
or  trinomial  factors,  of  algebraic  equations. 
• 

.  Binomial  Faelon. 

3.  The  first  object  of  inquiry  must  be  to  find  the 
conditions  necessary,  in  order  that  a  binomial  quan- 
tity, as  4^-Hi,  or  4?4-^>  *hall  divide  a  rational  poly- 
nome  without  a  remainder.  Suppose  that  x«— a  is  a 
divisor  of  the  polynome, 

«^+ A«*"Vb«*"*  ....  +M*+N, 
which  we  shall  denote  by/(x) :  then  we  shall  have 
/(«)=N+M4?+La?»+Kjr5+&c. 

wherefore,  by  subtracting   and  dividing  by 
we  get 


m  /(«) 


rM 


+  L 


x*-^« 


K- 


+&C 


Now,  it  is  known,  that  the  di£Qerence  between  any 
like  powers  of  two  numbers  is  exactly  divisible  by 
the  diiference  of  those  numbers :  hence  all  the  quan- 
tities on  the  right*hand  side  of  the  sign  of  equality 
ibrm*an  integral  expression.  Bnt  asJ^Ca)  does  not 
contain  x,  it  cannot  be  divisible  by  je--^  ;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that^ («)  cannot  be  divisible  by  jv^— -a,  un- 
less/(a)r=o/  and  it  is  obvious,  that  this  condition 
is  the  only  one  necessary.  Thus,  the  polynome 
J\x)  will  be  divisible  bv  jr--a,  when  a  is  a  poiytive 
root  of  the  equation  /(«)=0 ;  otherwise  not* 

Again,  let  the  divisor  be  x-4-a  .•  then, 

f(x)=N+Mx+L«»+K««+*c. 
/(--fl)=N— Ma+La^— Ka»+&c. 
and,  by  proceeding  as  before. 


«-!■«       <4>a 


*+a 


K.^+*.= 


here  again  all  the  divisions  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  sign  of  equality  can  be  exactly  performed :  and 
we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  A«)  will  be  divi- 
sible by  x+a  only  when^ ( — o^o,  tJiat  is,  when  tf 
is  a  negative  root  of  the  equation /(jr)=o. 

Now  je=t=a  being  a  divisor  of /(«),  the  quotient, 
which  we  may  denote  byy(x),  will  be  .^  polynome 
of  (n— 1)  dimensions,  or  one  degree  lower  than 
f{x)  :  and  we  shall  have 

/(*)=('=T=«)XA#). 
From  this  equation,  it  appears  that  everv  value  of 
X  that  makes  f{x)  equal  to  zero,  will  likewise 
makejr(dr)  equal  to  zero :  consequently,  every  bino- 
mial divisor  of  the  first  fuDction  will  likewise  be  a 
dMBot  of  the  second.  And,  if /'(«)  has  no  roots, 
and  no  binomial  divisors,  neither  will /(or)  have  any 
roots  except  Hha,  nor  any  binomial  divisors  except 
xzpa^  Suppose  that  the  polynomer/(x)  andy(dr) 
have  the  common  root  ±6;  they  will  likewise  have 
the  common  divisor  xPflb;  and  if  we  puty(x)  for 
the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  off\x)  by  x 
qp6,  so  that/'(j?)=(«ip:&>  ./"(*) ;  we  shall  have 

/(*)=(xZF«)  .  (*^b)  ./"(*), 
in  which  equation  /"(x)  is  a  polynome  of  n— 2  di- 
mensions, or  two  degrees  lower  thany*(«). 

It  is  evident,  we  may  continue  to  reason  in  the 
same  manner,  either  till,  after  successive  divisions, 
we  come  at  last  to  a  binomial  quotient,  in  which  case 
the  original  polynomey(x)  will  be  completely  resolv- 
ed into  binomial  factors ;  or  till  we  come  to  a  quo- 
tient that  has  no  roots,  in  which  casey*(jr)  will  have  no 
binonoial  factors  except  those  previously  found.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  "  a  rational  polynome 
has  as  many  binomial  factors  as  it  has  roots,  and  no 
more ;  every  positive  root  producing  a  factor  of  the 
form  jr— ^,  and  every  negative  root  one  of  the  form 
x+a ;  and  since  the  number  of  binomial  factors  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  dimensions  of  the  poly- 
nome, its  roots  cannot  exceed  the  same  number." 

4.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  it  can  be 
known  immediately  and  by  inspection,  that  an  equa- 
tion has  one  or  more  roots.  These  cases  depend  upon 
the  following  proposition,  viz.  *'  If  p{x)  denote  a  ra- 
tional polynome  having  x,  or  some  integral  power  of 
X,  in  every  one  of  its  terms,  and  likewise  having  the 
term  that  contains  the  greatest  power  of  x  positive, 
a  value  of  x  may  be  found  that  will  make  f{x)  equal 
to  any  positive  quantity,  as  t/* 

Suppose,  first,  that  aU  the  terms  of  f^x)  are  posi- 
tive; then,    x^  being  the  first  term,  or  that  in 

which  X  rises  to  the  highest  power,  if  ssl",  and 
X><,  it  is  manifest,  that 

9(X»">s. 

Therefore,  while  x  hicreases  ftom  o  to  be  equal  to^^ 
the  function  ^(x)  increases  from  o  to  be  greater  than 
i  ;  and  as  the  variations  of  f  (x),  however  irregular 
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K^MtioiM.  iiiey  may  be,  are  connected  by  the  law  of  continui- 
'*'^^'^^ty,  the  function  will  pais  through  crery  gradation  of 

magnitude  between  o  and  the  greatest  limit  9(X). 

Consequently,  there  is  a  value  of  or  between  o  and  X, 

that  will  make  f  (x)  equal  to  #. 

When  the  terms  of  f  (x)  are  not  all  positive,  let 

all  the  positive  terms  except  x*  be  rejected,  and  all 

Che  negative  terms  be  retamed,  and  we  shall  have  ^ 

equal  to,  or  greater  than. 

But,  s  being  equal  to  {*»  we  have 

Now,  by  equatmg  the  negative  terms  of  the  first  ex- 
pression to  the  terms  containing  the  like  powers  of 

X  in  the  value  of  ^,  we  shall  get 

(x— 0  .  /*=F 


T  I  O  N  S. 


.&c. 


And  hence. 


(x— /).^*=H 

See. 
Iict  X  be  either  equal  to,  or  exceed  the  greatest  of 
these  values  of  x ;  then  we  shall  have 

Wherefore,  as  before,  there  is  a  value  of  x  between 
o  and  X,  that  will  make  ^x)  equal  to  g. 

From  what  has  now  been  proved,  we  derive  the 
following  properties  of  equations. 

1.  '*  £?ery  equation  of  odd  dimensions  has  at 
least  one  positive  root  Vhen  the  last  term  is  negap 
tive,  and  one  negative  root  when  the  last  term  is 
positive." 

If  the  last  term  be  negative,  as  in  this  instance, 

j;«»+  »+Ax*"+Bx**-^ . .  +Mx— N=:o; 

according  to  what  has  been  proved,  a  value  of  x,  vis. 
o,  may  be  found  that  will  satisfy  the  condition, 

then  a  is  a  positive  root  of  the  equation. 

When  the  last  term  is  positive,  as  in  this  equa- 
tion, 


211  +  1 


+Ax*"+Bx 


-«H— 1 


. +Mx+N=o; 


change  the  sign  of  the  last  term,  and  the  signs  of  all 
the  terms  that  contain  the  even  powers  of  x,  then 
the  polynome  will  become 

x*"+'-Ax«"+Bx«"-^ . .  +Mx-N: 
and  a  value  of  x,  viz.  a,  may  be  found  such  that 

now  iranspose  N,  and  then  change  the  signs  of  all 
rlie  terms,  and  we  shall  get 


„«ii+i 


+Aa'*— Ba' 


.  —  Ma-}-N=:o, 


BquAiiQiu. 


which  shows  that  a  is  a  negative  root  of  the  equa- 
tion* 

2.  ^*  Every  equation  of  even  dimensions  having 
Its  last  term  negative,  has  two  roots,  one  positive 
and  one  negative.'* 

Let  the  equation  be 

x*"+ Ax***-*+Bx*^*. . .  +Mx— N=o; 
and  consider  the  polynomes, 

.211— S 


x'»+Ax'^*  +  Bx*"-*. . .  +Mx— N, 


x*»— Ax^"-^ + Bx**-* Mx— N, 

in  the  latter  of  which  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  con- 
taming  the  odd  powers  of  x  are  changed ;  then  thera 
are  two  values  of  x,  viz.  a  and  b,  such  as  to  answer 
the  conditions, 


+Afl*"-\..+Mfl=sN 


h^—M?^^ ^^MteN: 

consequently  a  is  a  positive,  and  h  a  negative  root 
of  the  equation. 

3.  ''  A  polynome  of  even  dimensions,  which  has 
no  binomial  factors,  is  always  positive,  whatever  va« 
lue  be  substituted  for  the  unknown  qaantity." 

Let  the  polynome  be^^x),  or 

x*"+Ax*^^..Mx+N: 
then  the  last  term,  or  that  term  which  does  not  con* 
tain  X,  must  be  positive ;  for,  otherwise,  the  poly* 
nome  would  have  two  roots,  and  two  binomial  fac- 
tors, contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  Now,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  the  polynome  have  a  negative  value  when 
X  is  substituted  for  x,  so  thaty][X)=— P;  therefore, 
when  xz=o,J{x)  is  equal  to  the  positive  quantity  N ; 
and,  when  x=:X,  the  same  function  is  equal  to  — P; 
but  since  J\x)  passes  through  all  degrees  of  magni* 
tude  between  N  and  — P,  while  x  varies  from  o  to  >., 
it  will  become  equal  to  zero  when  x  has  some  inter- 
mediate value;  therefore  the  polynome  has  one  root 
between  o  and  X,  and  one  binomial  divisor  corre- 
sponding to  that  root  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  converse  of  this  pro* 
position  is  not  true;  for  a  polynome  of  even  di- 
mensions, that  has  such  factors  as  (x — a)^,  (x — a)^, 
(x — af^,  may  never  become  negative,  although  it 
is  capable  of  being  equal  to  zero. 

5.  The  properties  demonstrated  in  the  Ust  sec- 
tion lead  to  this  general  proposition  relating  to  the 
number  of  roots  in  any  equation,  viz.  *^  In  any  equa- 
tion, the  number  of  all  the  roots  is  even  when  the 
dimensions  are  even,  and  odd  when  the  dimensions 
are  odd." 

For  every  equation  has  as  many  binomial  divisors 
as  it  has  roots ;  and  if  we  suppose  an  odd  number 
of  roots  in  an  equation  of  even  dimensions,  or  an 
even  number  in  one  of  odd  dimensions,  the  last  quo- 
tient, after  dividing  successively  by  all  the  divisors, 
would  be  a  polynome  of  odd  dimensions,  having  at 
least  one  rootj^  wKich  would  likewise  be  a  root  of  the 
proposed  equation.  Therefore  the  number  of  all  the 
roots  of  an  equation  cannot  be  even  when  the  dimen- 
sions are  odd,  nor  odd  when  the  dimensions  are  even. 


I 


Equatioiis. 


Equal 
fiooti. 


And  aeatn^  since  every  polynome  is  equal  to  the 
continued  product  of  all  its  binomial  divisors^  and 
the  quotient  last  found,  after  dividing  by  them  all 
successively,  we  obtain  the  following  propositioui 
viz. : ' ''  Every  rational  polynome  is  equal  either  to 
the  continued  product  of  as  many  binomial  factors 
as  it  has  dimensions ;  or  to  the  continued  product  of 
an  even  or  odd  number  of  such  factors^  according 
as  the  dimensions  of  the  polynome  are  even  or  odd, 
and  a  polynome  of  even  dimensions,  which,  having 
no  binomial  factors^  is  always  positive,  whatever  va- 
lue be  substituted  for  the  unknown  quantity." 

6*  When  several  of  the  binomial  factors  of  an 
equation  are  equal  to  one  another,  it  is  said  to  have 
so  many  equal  roots.  In  this  cibe,  the  equation  can 
be  flivided  a  number  of  times  successively  by  the 
sanie  binomial  divisor.  Ihus,  an  equation  which  is 
twice  divisible  by  x — a,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
once  by  {js — a}^  has  two  roots  equal  to  a  ;  and,  if 

it  can  be  divided  by  (x— a)*^,  it  has  m  roots  equal 
to  a. 

The  most  obvious  way  of  finding  the  conditions 
on  which  the  equality  of  the  roots  depend  would, 

therefore,  be  to  expand  the  divisor  (x— a)*"  by  the 
binomial  theorem,  and  then  divide  the  equation  by 
it :  for,  after  the  integral  quotient  is  obtained,  the 
required  conditions  will  be  found  by  making  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  remainder  separately  equal  to  zero. 
The  number  of  the  conditions  found  in  this  manner 
is  equal  to  the  exponent  of  the  divisor ;  for  of  so 
many  parts  will  the  remainder  of  the  division  con- 
sist. But,  in  a  complex  operation,  it  is  di£Bcult  to 
ascertain  the  remainder ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  consider  all  the  equations  obtained  by 
this  process^  because  both  the  number  and  the  value 
of  the  equal  roots  can  be  found  by  means  of  two  of 
them  only. 

The  inconveniences,  just  mentioned  will  be  avoid- 
ed by  proceeding  in  the  following  manner :  Let  the 
equation  be 

jr*+ Ax^-^+Bx"-?  . .  +M«+N=o : 
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then,  if  it  be  divisible  by  {x — a)*^,  the  quotient  will 
be  a  polynome  of  n — m  dimensions ;  and  we  may, 
thereforci  suppose  that  the  expression 

x*+A*"^*+Bar'^.^ . .  +Mx+N, 

is  equal  to  the  product, 


(X— a)    X  U        +A'x 


+B'x 


+&C.}. 


In  these  expressions,  x  may  have  any  value  what- 
ever ;  and,  therefore,  the  equality  between  them  will 
still  subsist  if  we  substitute  x-ft  for  x,  i  being  any 
arbitrary  number ;  therefore  the  expression 

{x+ir+A(x+i)"-*+B(x+ir 

will  be  equal  to  the  product. 

Now,  let  the  several  powers  of  (x+i)  be  expand' 
ed  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  put 

X=x"+ Ax^Vb*"^.^  • .  +Mx+N,. 
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( 


+0"'x 


.+M(x+i)+N, 


+&C.I. 


n — 1      »— 2  ,  ,       , ,  M — i  .   , 
Z=n.-g-  .»       +Cn— l).-2-Ax 

+&C.  &c«  &c. 

then  the  given  polynome  of  n  dimensions  will  be-^ 
come 

X+Y.i+Z.i*+Vd^+&c.     (A). 

And  if  the  like  operations  are  performed  in  the  poly- 
nome of  n— m  dimensions  ;  and  (x — a-f-t)''*  ^^  ^^' 
panded  by  the  binomial  theorem ;  the  product  of 
these  two  expressions  will  become 

(X_fl)'"  +  W.  (x— fl)"^-\*  |.w.'?l=l.(x— «)"*"?!« 


{ 


+  &c.\  X  |x'+Y'.i+z'i«+  &c.  I .       rB) 

The  expression  (A)  being  equal  to  the  product 
(B),  whatever  i  stands  for,  the  coefficients  of  the 
like  powers  of  i  must  be  equal;  and  hence,  by 
equating  the  terms  in  which  i  is  wanting,  and  like- 
wise the  terms  that  contain  the  first  power  of  t,  we 
gel 

X=fx-«)"fX' 

Y=(x— a)"?Y'+w(x— «)'^*X' ; 


which  proves  that  (x— 0)'"^*  is  a  common  divisor 
of  X  and  Y.  If,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  usual 
process,  we  seek  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
the  two  polynomes^  X,  Y,  or, 

J'  +  Ax'^^+BJ^^  .....  +Mx+N, 

iw^*+(n— l)Ax"-*+(ii— 2)Bx^*  . . .  +M ; 

we  shall  obtain  the  factor  (x — af*^^ ;  and  the  given 
polynome  X  will  be  divisible  by  (x — a}"*;  that  is,  it 
will  contain  the  common  factor  x— a  once  more  than 
the  polynome  Y  contains  it. 

If  we  proceed  farther,  and  equate  the  coefficients 
of  i^  in  the  expressions  (A)  and  (B),  we  shall  get 

Z=(«— a)?  Z'+m(x— fl)'^^  Y'+ 


w— 1^ 


^'r'x:; 


which  shows,  that  Z  is  divisible  by  (x — af""^.  In 
the  same  manner,  it  may  be  prQved,  that  V  is  divi- 
sible by  {x — a)*""^,  and  so  on.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  m  coefficients  of  the  expression 
(A)  are  respectively  divisible  by  (x — a)*",  (x?— a)*""^ 
(xs— fl)**"^,  &c. ;  and,  consequently,  we  shall  have 

X=:0,  Y=D,  Z=o,  V=H>,  &c. 
when  the  common  root  a  is  substituted  for  x. 
If  the  polynome  X  is  divisible  by  <  (»— a)'-f  0*  \^^ 
4q 
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^«^^it  iqay  be  proved  in  like  manner,  that  <  («..hi)*+ 

will  be  a  common  divisor  of  X  and  T* 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  doim  the  following  rule, 
for  finding  all  the  double,  triple,  &c.  divisors  of  any 
given  polynome  X :  '<  Find  R,  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  X  and  Y,  and  resolve  it  into  its  elemen- 
tary factors ;  then  each  of  these  factors  will  be  con- 
tained in  X  once  more  than  in  R." 
Number  of  7*  If  it  be  required  to  find  how  many  of  the  roots 
Pofitiveand  of  an  equation  are  positivcy  and  how  many  are  nega- 
Negatire  tive,  we  have  for  this  purpose  the  rule  first  published 
'^*''  in  the  Gtometry  of  Descartes.    This  celebrated  rule 

seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  induction ;  at  least, 
its  author  gave  no  demonstration  of  it,  and  disputes 
arose  about  its  true  import.  It  was  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  by  Du  Gua,  in  the  MStnoires  de 
Paris;  but  many  other  demonstrations  of  it  have 
since  appeared,  of  which  that  of  Segner,  in  the  Mi* 
fnoires  de  Berlin  1756,  is  not  only  the  most  simple, 
but  probably  the  most  simple  that  will  ever  be  in- 
vented. 

Segner  deduced  the  rule  of  Descartes  from  the  foU 
lowing  analytical  proposition,  viz. 

<*  If  any  rational  polynome  be  multiplied  by  x— a, 
the  changes  from  one  sign  to  another,  from  -f  to  — 1, 
and  from  —  to  4-I,  will  be  at  least  one  more  in  the 
product,  than  in  the  given  polynome ;  and  if  it  be 
multiplied  by  x+a,  the  successions  of  the  same  sign, 
of  +  to  +,  and  of  —  to  — 1,  will  be  at  least  one 
more." 
Let  the  proposed  polynome  be 

ff"ltA«"-"'rhB«"-"* ±MxdbN; 

then,  according  to  the  usual  process,  the  product  of 
the  polynome  by  dp«-a  will  be  found  by  adding  these 
two  lines,  viz. 


x""*'*±A*"rhBx'**"*-  • '  dbMx*dhNx 


— ax^jpAax^ 


ipLa«*qrMflx: 


+n4 


If  we  descend  from  dt  A**,  in  the  first  line,  to^ 
qp  Aax*^\  in  the  second  line,  it  is  evident,  that  die 
signs  of  rt  Ax^  and  itBx*"^  in  the  first  line,  will 
be  the  same,  both  being  contrary  to  the  sign  of 
ip  Aflx*~*,  in  the  second  line.  Therefore,  in  the 
given  polynome,  the  first  and  second  terms  have  the 
same  sign.  But  in  the  product,  the  like  terms  have 
contrary  signs ;  for  the  second  term  of  the  product 

has  the  same  sign  with  +Ax'  in  the  first  line,  and 

the  third  term  of  the  product  has  the  same  sign  with 

zp  Aax"~^  in  the  second  line.  Thus,  it  appears  that 

a  variation,  from  one  sign  to  another,  b  introduced 
in  the  product,  instead  of  a  continuation  of  the  same 
sign  that  takes  place  in  the  given  polynome ;  and  the 
same  thing  will  happen  at  every  descending. 

In  ascending  from  the  second  line  to  the  first, 
there  may  either  be  a  continuation  in  the  product  in- 
stead of  a  variation  in  the  given  polynome,  or  the 
contrary :  but  one  of  these  two  must  take  place. 

Now,  so  long  as  we  keep  on  the  first  line,  the  signs 
in  the  product  are  the  tome  with  those  of  the  given 
polynome ;  and,  so  long  as  we  keep  on  the  second 
line,  the  signs  in  the  product  are  contrary  to  those 
in  the  polynome.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  va- 
riations from  +  to  — 1,  and  from  — •  to  -f  1,  are  the 
same  in  the  product  and  in  the  polynome.  Every 
descending  introduces  a  variation  in  the  product,  in- 
stead of  a  continuation  that  takes  place  in  the  poly- 
nome ;  and  although  it  be  supposed  that  eveiy  as- 
cending introduces  a  continuation  in  the  product  in- 
stead of  a  variation  that  exists  in  the  polynome,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  variations  introduced  must  be  one 
more  than  the  continuations,  because  the  descend- 
ings  are  one  more  than  the  ascendings. 

Again,  if  the  given  polynome  be  multiplied  by 
x+Of  the  product  will  be  the  sum  of  these  two  lines, 
viz. 


the  signs  of  the  several  terms  remaining  unchanged 
in  the  first  line,  and  being  all  changed  in  the  second 
line.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  terms  of  the 
product  will  have  the  same  signs  with  the  respective 
terms  of  the  proposed  polynome,  except  when  a  co- 
efficient in  the  second  line  is  greater  than  the  one 
above  it,  and  likewise  has  a  contrary  sign ;  the  sign 
of  the  last  term  of  the  product  being  always  the  same 
with  the  sign  of  the  last  term  of  the  second  line. 
Now,  beginning  on  the  left  hand,  pass  over  the  terms 
of  the  first  line,  so  long  as  they  have  the  same  signa 
with  the  terms  of  the  j^roduct.  When  this  ceases  to 
be  the  case,  the  signs  m  the  product  will  be  the  same 
as  in  the  second  line,  and  contrary  to  those  in  the 
first  line ;  wherefore  descend  to  the  second  line,  and 
pass  along  its  terms  till  the  signs  in  the  product  are 
again  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  line,  and  then 
ascend  to  that  line.  .Continue  thus  descending  and 
ascending  alternately,  till  all  the  terms  in  both  lines 
are  taken  in.  At  the  conclusion,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  descendings  are  always  one  more  than  the  ascend- 
ings,  because  the  passing  from  one  line  to  another 
both  begins  and  ends  with  descending. 


--»+ 


dbAx*=fc:Bx 


.«-! 


. .  =±=Mx*dbNx  ) 

+asMztzAaar-^      dbLfl*«±Mflx±Nii.3 

Here  the  terms  of  iyoth  lines  have  the  same  signs ; 
and,  as  before,  the  signs  in  the  product  will  be  the 
same  with  the  signs  of  the  proposed  polynome,  un- 
less when  a  coefficient  in  the  second  line  is  greater 
than  the  one  above  it,  and  likewise  has  a  contrary 
sign ;  the  sign  of  the  last  term  of  the  product  being 
always  the  same  with  the  sign  of  the  last  term  in  the 
second  line.  Now,  if  we  pass  along  all  the  terms  of 
both  lines,  descending  from  the  first  line  to  the  se- 
cond, when  the  signs  in  the  product  change  from  be- 
ing the  same  with  those  in  the  given  polynome,  to 
be  contrary  to  them ;  and  ascending  from  the  se- 
cond line  to  the  first,  when  the  signs  in  the  product 
change  from  being  contrary  to  those  in  the  poly- 
nome, to  be  the  same  with  them ;  it  is  evident,  that 
the  descendings  will  be  one  more  than  the  ascend- 
ings,  as  in  the  former  case. 

If  we  descend  from  ihAx"  in  the  first  line,  to 
dl  Aox**""^  in  the  second  line,  the  two  terms  ±  Ax" 
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^^;^  and  ±:B*«-^  in  the  first  line,  wiU  haye  different 

signs;  for,  on  account  of  the  descending,  ±B«'''^ 

has  a  contrary  sign  to  the  term  dt  A£7«*~^  belovr  it, 

and,  consequenUy,  to  +A«'*  in  the  first  line. 
Therefore  the  second  and  third  terms  in  the  poly- 
nome  have  different  signs.  But  the  like  terms  in 
the  product  have  the  same  sign ;  for  the  second  term 

in  the  product  has  the  same  sign  with  +Aa;"  in  the 
first  line ;  and  the  third  term  of  the  product  has  the 
same  sign  with  -hAaj^^  in  the  second  line.  Thus 
there  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  sign  introduced 
in  the  product,  instead  of  a  variation  from  one  sign 
to  another  that  takes  place  in  the  polynome ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  at  every  descending. 

In  ascending  from  the  second  line  to  the  first, 
there  may  either  be  a  variation  in  the  product  in- 
stead of  a  continuation  that  exists  in  the  polynome, 
or  the  contrary.  But  one  of  these  two  must  take 
place. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  except  at  the  descendings 
and  ascendings,  there  is  the  same  number  of  con- 
tinuations of  the  same  sign,  and  the  same  number  of 
variations  from  one  sign  to  another,  in  the  product 
and  in  the  given  polynome.  Every  descending  in- 
troduces a  continuation  in  the  product  instead  of  a 
variation  existing  in  the  polynome.  And  even  if  we 
suppose  that  every  ascending  introduces  a  variation 
in  the  product  instead  of  a  continuation  that  takes 
place  in  the  polynome,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  will  be 
one  continuation  more  in  the  product  than  in  the 
polynome,  because  the  descendings  are  one  more 
than  the  ascendings. 

In  the  preceding  demonstration  it  is  supposed, 
that  all  the  ascendines  have  a  contrary  effect  to  the 
descendings,  by  which  means  there  is  introduced  in 
the  product  the  least  possible  number  of  variations 
from  one  sign  to  another  in  the  one  caie,  and  the 
least  possible  number  of  continuations  of  the  same 
sign  in  the  other.  But  if,  in  the  first  case,  we  sup- 
pose that,  at  one  ascending,  there  is  a  variation  m 
the  product,  and  a  contifiuation  in  the  polynome, 
this  will  add  one  to  the  variations  in  the  product, 
and  one  to  the  continuations  in  the  polynome ;  so 
that,  the  variations  in  the  product  will  now  exceed 
those  in  the  polynome  by  three,  namely,  by  two  more 
than  in  the  circumstances  supposed  in  the  demon- 
stration. And  if  we  extend  the  like  reasoning  to 
two,  three,  &c,  ascendings,  the  variations  in  the  pro- 
duct will  exceed  those  in  the  polynome,  respectively 
by  five,  seven,  &c.  The  like  conclusion  is  evident- 
ly true  of  the  second  case,  mutatis  muiandU  ;  and 
hence;  the  preceding  proposition,  when  it  is  general- 
ized as  much  as  it  can  be,  may  be  thus  enunciated : 
"  If  any,  rational  polynome  be  multiplied  by  x — a> 
the  variations  from  one  sign  to  another  in  the  pro* 
duct  will  exceed  those  in  the  polynome  by  one» 
or  three,  or  five^  or  by  some  odd  number ;  and  if  it 
be  multiplied  by  jr+a,  the  continuations  of  the  same 
sign  in  th^  product  will  exceed  those  in  the  poly- 
nome by  one,  or  three,  or  five,  or  by  some  odd  num- 
ber." 


Now,  if  weconceivt'that  any  rational  polynome  is  Bqustum. 
resolved  into  its  binomial  factors;  there  will  be  a^ 
factor  of  the  form  x^-^4i  for  every  positive  root,  and 
one  of  the  form  jr-f-a  for  every  negative  root;  and 
when  all  the  factors  are  multiplied  together  in  order 
to  reproduce  the  polynome,  it  follows*  from  what 
has  been  proved,  that  the  product  will  contain  at 
least  one  change  from  +  to  — ,  or  from  —  to  +  1, 
for  every  factor  of  the  form  x«->a»  or  for  every  posi- 
tive root ;  and  at  least  one  succession  of  +  to  +,  or 
of —  to  —1,  for  every  fiictor  of  the  form  jp^-a,  or 
for  every  negative  root.  Hence  this  rule,  viz.  '*  An 
equation  cannot  have  more  positive  roots  than  it 
has  variations  from  one  sign  to  another ;  nor  more 
n^ative  roots  than  it  has  continuations  of  the  same 
Sign. 

In  general,  this  rule  merely  points  out  limits  which 
the  number  of  the  positive  and  negative  roots  of  an 
equation  cannot  exceed.  But  it  gives  no  criterion  by 
which  we  can  certainly  know  that  an  equation  has 
even  one  positive  or  one  negative  root,  much  less 
does  it  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  each  kind. 

But  if  the  proposed  equation  can  be  completely 
resolved  into  resi  binomial  fitctors;  in  which  case 
the  total  number  of  its  roots  will  be  equal  to  its  di- 
mensions, and,  consequently,  to  .the  sum  of  all  the 
variations  from  one  sign  to  another,  and  of  all  the 
continuations  of  the  same  sign ;  it  is  evident,  that 
the  number  of  the  positive  roots  will  be  precisely 
equal  to  that  of  the  variations,  and  the  number  of 
the  negative  roots  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  con- 
tinuations. In  this  case,  therefore,  and  in  this  case 
only,  the  rule  of  Descartes  is  perfect,  ascertaining 
the  exact  number  of  each  kind  of  roots  in  the  pro- 
posed equaUon. 

We  subjoin  some  consequences  that  result  from 
the  principles  laid  down. 

*<  If  a  polynome  y* (a?)  of  n  dimensions  be  muTti* 
plied  by  x — a,  or  «-f  a  ;  and,  in  the  first  case,  if  the 
number  of  variations  from  one  sign  to  another  be 
augmented  by  the  odd  number  Si-|-1 ;  or,  in  the  se- 
cond case,  if  the  number  of  continuations  of  the 
same  sign  be  augmented  by  £t-f  1 ;  then  the  total 
number  of  the  roots,  positive  and  negative,  of  the 
proposed  polynome,  cannot  be  greater  than  n«-*SfV' 

For,  when  the  multiplier  is  x — a,  let  m  denote  the 
number  of  the  variations  from  one  sign  to  another, 
in  the  proposed  polynome  y*(j;)  ;  then  m-^^i+X  will 
be  tlie  total  number  of  variations  in  the  product 
(x— -a)  >^(j;) :  consequently^  the  total  number  of 
continuations  in  (x— a)  y^J{x)  will  be  equal  to  (n+ 1)  - 
^(m-f  Si+ 1),  or  n— m<— 2t«  But  a  polynome  can- 
not  have  more  negative  roots  than  it  has  continua- 
tions of  the  same  sign ;  wherefore,  the  number  of 
the  negative  roots  of  \x — a)  xj(x)  cannot  be  great- 
er than  If— m — 2i.  Now,  the  two  polynomes  Jlx) 
and  (x.— a)  x/(')  ^^^^  ^^  same  negative  roots ;  and 
hence  the  number  of  the  negative  roots  of y(«)  can- 
not exceed  n— ^n— tb'.  Bot  the  numbcRr  of  the  posi- 
tive roots  of  y(x)>  cannot  exceed  m;  consequently, 
the  total  number  of  the  roots  of /(«)  cannot  be 
greater  than  m+n — m — 2ii  that  is,  than  n— 2t.> 
And  the  proposition  may  be  demoostmted  in  a- simi- 
lar, manaev  when  the  mi^tiplier  is  x+a« 

'*  If  one,  OP  several  consecutive  teiwSy  of  aaequa^ 
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Equations  tion  be  waDtui|^;  and,  if  the  next  terms  on  each  side 
^^^"V^^  of  those  wanting  have  the  same  sign,  the  equation 
cannot  have  as  many  roots  as  it  has  dimensions/' 

Let  the  equation  be  P-{-Q=o,  P  and  Q  denoting 
the  two  parts  on  each  side  of  the  terms  wanting. 
Having  multiplied  P+.Q  by  x — a^  the  product  will 
be.(j:^)P+(x— a)  Q;  and  it  is  evident  that  we 
may  consider  P,  Q,  (a;— a)P,  (x — a)Q  as  separate 
polynomes ;  hence,  in  each  of  the  polynomes  (x — a) 
P  and  {x — a)Q  there  will  be  at  least  one  more  varia- 
tion from  one  sign  to  another,  than  there  is  in  P  and 
Q.  Again,  in  the  polynome  P+Q,  there  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  same  sign»  in  passing  from  P  to 
Q ;  because  the  last  term  of  P  is  supposed  to  have 
the  same  sign  with  the  first  term  of  Q.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  the  last  term  of  (x — a)P  has  a  contrary 
sign  to  the  lasi  term  of  P;  and  the  first  term  of  (x — 
a)Q,  the  same  sign  with  the  first  term  of  Q,  it  follows 
that,  in  the  polynome  (or— a)P-f  (x — a)Q,  there  will 
be  a  variation  from  one  sign  to  another,  in  passing 
from  (j:^)P  to  (x — a)Q,  Therefore,  on  the  whole, 
there  will  be  at  least  three  variations  from  one  sign 
to  another  in  (x — fl)P+(ir — ff)Q,  more  than  there 
is  in  P+Q :  Consequently,  by  the  last  proposition, 
the  number  of  all  the  roots  o£  the  proposed  equation 
must  be  at  least  two  less  than  its  dimensions. 
Number  of  8.  An  important  inquiry  is,  to  find  how  many  roots. 
Ileal  Roots  that  is,  real  roots,  there  are  in  any  proposed  equa- 
man Equa-  ^^^^^  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but 
not  very  successfully.  No  general  method  has  been 
found  that  is  practically  useful.  Many  criteria  have 
been  contrived,  by  means  of  which  we  can  certainly 
discover  that  roots  are  wanting  in  an  equation ;  aU 
though  we  cannot  infer  the  existence  of  the  roots 
when  the  same  criteria  fail.  But  great  value  cannot 
be  attached  to  such  rules ;  since  they  are  neither  suf- 
ficient guides  in  practice,  nor  have  much  tendency  to 
throw  light  on  the  theory. 

Waring  first,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time  La- 
srange,  proposed  a  method  which  is  successful  in 
finding  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  an 
equation  have  as  many  roots  as  it  has  dimensions ; 
and  which,  in  all  cases,  points  out  a  limit  that  the 
number  of  the  roots  cannot  exceed.  This  is  efiect- 
ed  by  an  auxiliary  equation,  and  merely  by  the  signs 
of  its  coefficients,  without  requiring  the  computation 
of  any  of  its  roots.  This  procedure  answers  very 
well  for  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  ; 
and  it  has  even  been  extended  by  Waring  to  those  of 
the  fiflh  degree ;  but,  in  this  last  case,  the  calcula- 
tion is  very  long,  and  would  be  altogether  impracti- 
cable in  the  higher  orders  of  equations.  It  is  also 
not  a  little  probable  that  this  rule  employs  more  con- 
ditions than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  determining 
the  point  in  question ;  there  being  great  reason  to 
think  that  some  of  them  are  implied  in  the  rest,  and 
are  deducible  from  them.  The  method  here  alluded 
to  depends  upon  the  theory  of  trinomial  divisors; 
and,  as  it  is  much  referred  to  by  algebraists  of  the 
present  day,  we  shall,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
article,  briefly  explain  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  finding  the  number 
of  real  roots  in  an  equation,  which  is  general  for  all 
orders,  and  requires  the  solution  of  such  equations 


only  as  are  of  lower  dimensions  tlian  the  one  pro*  Equatkn* 
posed.  As  to  practical  utility,  indeed,  this  method  ^•^^s-'^*^ 
is  of  little  avail  in  equations  passing  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees,  or,  at  roost,  the  fiflh  degree ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  not  without  interest ;  both  because 
it  is  founded  on  the  principles  essential  to  the  in- 
quiry, and  because  it  leads  to  some  useful  properties. 
Algebraists  differ  from  one  another  in  their  exposi- 
tion of  this  method.  Some  derive  it  from  the  theory 
of  Harriot,  namely,  that  every  rational  polynome  is 
the  product  of  as  many  bmomial  factors  as  it  has  di- 
mensions ;  in  which  manner  of  proceeding  the  impos- 
sible roots  are  the  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  em- 
barrassment. Others,  again,  deduce  it  from  the  va- 
riations of  magnitude  which  a  rational  polynome  un- 
dergoes when  the  unknown  quantity  is  made  to  pass 
through  all  possible  degrees  of  increasing  and  de- 
creasing. This  last  mode  of  investigation  seems 
greatly  to  deserve  the  preference,  being  in  reality 
the  only  one  that  is  entirely  unexceptionable,  and 
requires  no  principles  foreign  to  the  research. 

'     Suppose  an  equation,  j?*+Ajp*~^-f-Bjr*^* 

+  Mjr-f-Nc=:o,  which  we  may  denote  byyti)=io: 
substitute  x — f  iu  place  of  x,  and  put 


X  =/(x)=*»+ Aa:*^' 4.Mjr+N, 

X'=ii*'*-*+(n— l)Aar«-2-|-(«— 2)Bx"^ . . .  +M, 


X''=«.- 


'Ij^-^+n-l 


=?A*'*^+  Ac.  &c. 


/(^)- 


)  will  be  transformed  into 

.  I*— X'" .  i^+  &c. 


•*+2-    dx^     .»  — &c., 


then  the  function  /(. 

X— X'.f+X 

If  we  use  the  notation  of  the  differential  calculus, 
the  same  transformation  will  be  thus  represented, 

d/jx)   ..  1 
■  dx 


which  has  the  advantage  of  pointing  out  in  what 
manner  the  several  functions,  X',  X*,  &c.  are  deri* 
ved  from  one  another,  and  from  the  first  function  X, 
or/(ar). 

Let  a,  )3,  7*  &c,  denote  the  real  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion X=o,  ory(x)=o,  arranged  according  to  the  or- 
der of  their  magnitude,  that  iB,  u  greater  than  0,  .8 
greater  than  7,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner,  obser- 
ving the  same  order  of  arrangement,  let  a',  /3',  /, 


d.jXx) 


and 


&c.  represent  the  roDts  of  X'=c 

for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  suppose  that  the  equation 
X'=o  has  no  equal  roots. 

The  relations,  which  the  variations  of  the  poly, 
nome  X  bear  to  the  variations  of  x,  depend  upon  the 
fuhctions  X',  X%  &c.  and  principally  upon  the  first 
of  these.  If  X'  be  positive,  X  will  decrease  as  x  de- 
creases ;  if  X'  be  negative,  X  will  increase  as  x  de- 
creases ;  and  if  X'  pass  from  being  positive  to  be- 
come negative,  or  the  contrary,  then  x  continumg  to 
decrease,  X  will  change  from  decreasing  to  increas- 
ing, or  the  contrary ;  that  is,  it  will  attain  a  mini- 
mum or  a  maximum  value.  What  is  here  said  is  the 
foundation  of  the  method  taught  in  the  diffierential 
calculus,  for  finding  the  maxima  and  minima  of  al- 
gebraic quantities. 

Now,  when  x  has  a  value  great  enough,  the  pely- 
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^Equations,  nome  X'  will  have  the  same  sign  with  its  first  term, 
^^^  that  is,  it  will  be  positive ;  and  it  will  continue  posi- 
tive so  long  as  or  is  greater  than  a*,  the  greatest  root 
of  the  equation  X'=o ;  after  which  it  will  become 
negative.  Hence^  while  x  decreases  to  the  limit  a\ 
the  po]ynome/(ar),  which  is  positive  when  x  is  suffi- 
ciently great,  will  continuafly  decrease;  and  when 
x=iOt\  /{x)  will  pass  from  decreasing  to  increasing^ 
or  it  will  have  a  minimum  value.  Now,  if  this  mini, 
mum  y(a')  be  positive^  f(x)  has  not  decreased  to 
zero,  and  the  given  equation  will  have  no  root  greater 
than  a\  If  J^(a')--o^  then,  because  the  two  equa- 
tions, X=:o  and  X'=o,  take  place  at  the  same  time, 
the  given  equation  will  have  two  roots  equal  to  «'. 
(Sect..  6.)  Lastly,  if/(a')  be  negative,  the  poly- 
nome  /(x)  has  decreased  from  being  positive  to  be 
negative ;  and  therefore  it  has  passed  through  zero, 
and  the  given  equation  will  have  one  root,  viz.  a 
greater  than  a\ 

As  X  continues  to  decrease  from  a'  to  jS',  the  po- 
lynome  X'  being  negative,  f{x)  will  continually  in- 
crease. At  the  limit  ar=i3',  X'  is  first  equal  to  zero, 
and  then  becomes  positive ;  and  /(«)  will  therefore 
change  from  increasing  to  decreasing,  or  will  attain 
a  maximum  value.  If  this  maximum /($')  be  nega- 
tive, the  polynome  yt^)  has  not  increased  to  zero, 
and  the  given  equation  will  have  no  root  between  a' 
and  /?' :  i£/'(fi'):=zo,  it  will  have  two  roots  equal  to 
g' :  and  if/(3')  be  po8itive,./(jr),  in  increasing  from 
the  negative  quandty/^a')  to  the  positive  quantity 
/(3'),  must  have  passed  through  zero,  and  the  given 
equation  will  have  one  root,  viz.  fi,  between  a' 
and  3'. 

In  like  manner,  x  continuing  to  decrease  from  3' 
to  /,  the  polynome/(jr)  will  decrease  from  the  raaxi- 
nauro/(3')  to  the  minimum  /*(/) :  if /(/')  be  posi- 
tive, the  proposed  equation  will  have  no  root  between 
3'  and  / ;  if/l[/)=o,  it  will  have  two  roots  equal  to 
/;  and  ifjiy)  be  negative,  it  will  have  one  root, 
viz.  y,  between  the  limits  3'  and  y'. 

As  the  function  f{x)  must  become  a  minimum  or 
a  maximum,  or  must  pass  from  decreasing  to  increas- 
ing, or  the  contrary,  between  every  two  contiguous 
roou  of  the  equation  y][j)=o/  and  as  the  limits 
where  the  changes  take  place  are  determined  by  the 
rooU  of  the  equation  X'=,o;  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  at  least  one  root  of  this  last  equation  between 
every  two  contiguous  roots  of  the  first.  Hence  the 
equationy(ji)=:o  cannot  have  as  manjT  roots  as  di- 
mensions, unless  the  equation  X'=ro  likewise  have  as 
many  roots  as  dimensions ;  and,  in  general,  we  have 
this  rule,  which  determines  a  limit  that  the  number 
of  the  roots  of  an  equation  cannot  surpass,  although 
it  may  fall  short  of  it :  "  The  roots  of  an  equation 
f(x):=zo  cannot  exceed  in  number  tlidse  of  the  equa- 
.  df{x) 
tion    *^^  ^—0,  by  more  than  one." 

But  if  we  can  find  the  roots  of  the  equation  X'zro, 
which  is  always  one  degree  lower  than  the  proposed 
equation,  we  can  thence  discover  exactly  both  the 
nomber  and  the  limits  of  the  roots  of  this  last*  For 
let  a',  3',  /,  5rc.  be  substituted  in  the  ^o\ynomef{x), 
and  let  the  resulu  Jbe  arranged  m  order,  viz. 
>(«').y(30.yi/),Ay),&c.: 
-       +       —      + 


if  these  quantities  are  alternately  negative  and  posi-  ^uatjon*- 
tive  ;  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.  which  are  all  minima, 
having  the  sign  minus  ;  and  the  second,  fourth,  &c. 
which  are  all  maxima,  having  the  sign  j9/ti«  ;  then  the 
proposed  equation  f(x)^o  will  have  just  one  root 
more  than  the  equation  X'=:o.  When  some  of  the 
conditions  fail,  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation 
will  fall  short  of  the  number  specified.  If  one  maxi- 
mum have  the  sign  minus,  or  one  minimum  the  sign 
plus,  two  roots  will  be  wanting  in  the  proposed  equa- 
tion ;  and,  in  genera),  as  many  roots  will  disappear, 
as  there  are  consecutive  minima  and  maxima  that 
have  the  same  sign  deducting  one ;  unless  the  mi- 
nima and  maxima  precede  the  greatest  root,  or  come 
after  the  least  root,  in  which  cases  there  will  be  as 
many  roots  wanting  as  there  are  minima  and  maxima 
that  have  the  same  sign.  ^ 

Since  the  series  of  functions,  X,  X',  X",  &c.  are 
derived  similarly  from  one  another,  we  may  prove,  as 
has  been  done  with  respect  to  the  two  first,  that  the 
roots  of  any  one  are  contained  between  the  roots 
of  that  which  follows  it.  Hence,  if  the  given 
equation  have  as  many  roots  as  dimensions,  every 
equation  in  the  series  will  likewise  have  as  many 
roots  as  dimensions ;  and  if  there  be  roots  wanting 
in  any  one,  there  will  b^  at  least  as  many  wanting  in 
every  equation  preceding  it  in  the  series. 

The  connected  equations  necessarily  terminate  in 
one  of  the  first  degree,  which  gives  a  limit  between 
the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  immediately  before  it ; 
in  like  manner,  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  the  li- 
mits of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  preceding  it ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  by  going  through  all  the  successive 
equations,  we  shall  finally  arrive  at  the  limits  of  the 
roots  of  the  proposed  equation.     Thif  process  has 
been   called  La  Meihode  des  Cascades;   but   the 
length  of  the  calculations  render  it  useless  in  practice. 
The  procedure  explained  above  would  enable  us  to 
find  the  number  of  roots  in  an  equation  of  any  order, 
if  we  were  in  possession  of  rules  for  solving  equations 
of  the  inferior  degrees.     For  want  of  such  rules,  the 
practical  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  it  is 
very  limited.     Mathematicians  have,  therefore,  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  determine  the  point  in  question 
in  a  way  that  should  not  require  the  resolution  of 
equations.     They  have  sought  to  investigate  rational 
functions  of  the  coefficients,  which,  by  means  ef  the 
signs  they  are  affected  with  in  every  particular  case, 
might  indicate  the  number  of  roots  the  equation 
possesses.    Of  this  nature  is  the  method  which  Du 
Gua  has  given  in  the  Memoires  de  Paris,  1741,  for 
finding  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  an 
equation  have  as  many  roots  as  dimensions.     By  a 
process  analogous  to  that  of  Du  Gua,  AT.  Cauchy, 
in  an  excellent  Memoir,  published  in  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  Journal  de  PEcole  Polytechnique,  has 
shown  not  only  that  the  total  numbei'  of  the  roots 
may,  in  every  case,  be  discovered,  but  likewise,  that 
the  numbers  of  the  positive  and  negative  roots  may 
be  separately  ascertained.     The  principles  of  both 
these  methods  are  to  be  found  in  the  theory  explain- 
ed above ;  but,  as  many  considerations  of  some  intri- 
cacy are  involved  in  tnem,  a  particular  account  of 
them  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article. 
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In  what  goes  before^  we  have  supposed  that  all  the 
roots  of  the  eauation  X'=o  are  unequal ;  and,  in  order 
to  complete  the  theory,  it  remains  to  notice  the  con- 
sequences that  follow  when  the  case  is  otherwise. 

Suppose,  then,  that  X'=(a?— X)*xQ:  And,  in  the 
first  place,  if  X  be  a  root  of  the  equation  y(x)=o, 
there  will,  in  reality,  be  no  exception  to  the  general 
conclusion ;  because,  in  this  case,  it  is  known  that 
the  polynome  f{x)  will  be  divisible  by  (x — X)**^  ^. 
(Sect.  6.)  Now,  the  case  just  mentioned  being  set 
aside,  if  i  be  an  even  number,  the  polynome  X^  or 
(;p-«X)i .  Q,  will  be  equal  to  zero  when  x=X ;  but  it 
will  noi  change  its  sign  when  x,  from  being  less, 
comes  to  be  greater  than  X.  Hence  the  polynome 
f{x)  will  neither  attain  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum 
value  at  the  same  limit ;  and  it  will  have  no  root, 
either  between  X  and  the  next  greater  root  of  the 
equation  X'=o,  or  between  X  and  the  next  less  root 
of  the  same  equation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that, 
when  i  is  even,  the  number  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion f{x)=io,  and  their  limits,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  equation  Q=o.  Again,  when  t  is  an  odd 
number,  the  polynome  X'  will  be  equal  to  zero 
when  x=.\  and  it  will  likewise  change  its  sign  when 
X  is  taken  on  contrary  sides  of  that  limit :  Conse- 
quently, when  x=X,  the  polynome  f{x)  will  be  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum ;  and  the  nature  of  its  roots 
will  depend  upon  the  equation  (x — X)Q=:o.  It  is 
evident  that  we  may  extend  the  same  conclusions  to 
any  tvro  adjacent  eqiaations  in  the  series, 

X=o,  X'=o,  X-'so,  X'''=:0,  &c. 
provided  the  one  which  stands  lower  in  the  series  is 
reducible  to  the  form  (x-*X)'Q;  and  that  x — X  is 
not  a  common  divisor  of  both.  We  may  likewise 
draw  this  general  inference  from  the  prindples  that 
have  been  explained,  viz.  '*  If,  in  the  series  of  con- 
nected equations,  any  one  be  found  which  is  divisible 
by  (x— X)^*,  or  (x— X)^"*'S  at  the  same  time  that 
X — X  is  not  a  divisor  of  the  equation  immediately 
preceding,  there  will  be  at  least  2t  rooto  wanting  in 
this  last  equation,  and  in  all  that  stand  before  it  in 
the  series." 

The  following  not  inelegant  proposition  is  a  con- 
sequence of  what  has  just  been  proved:  "The 
number  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  n  dimensions, 
in  which  Sti  or  2i+l,  consecutive  terms,  are  want- 
ing, cannot  be  greater  than  n — 2f/* 

Let  the  equath>n  be  represented  by 
P+Q=o; 
supposing  that  2i,  or  2t+l  terms»are  wanting  between 
P  and  Q.  Therefore,  if  the  first  term  of  Q  contain  x" 
the  last  term  of  P  will  contain  x^+^^'^'S  or  ,'"+**+*• 
Now,  in  the  series  of  equations,  we  shall  at  length 
arrive  at  one  from  which  all  the  quantities  of  Q  are 
exterminated ;  which  equation,  if  we  use  the  no- 
tation of  the  Differential  Calculus,  is  equivalent  to 

=0; 


£f*P    rf"Q 


Eqtt%tioiu. 


dx' 


m+l 


and  jt  is  divisible  by  x^\  or  x**"**  ^ :  ^  And,  as  the  one 
immcdiat^y.p^ece^ng  it.in^the  series^  viz. 


is  not  divisible  by  x,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
shown,  that  there  wiU  be  at  least  2t  roots  wandos  in 
this  last  equation,  and  in  all  those  that  stand  before 
it;  consequently,  the  proposed  equation  cannot  have 
more  than  n— 2i  roots. 

From  this  we  learn,  that  it  is  not  always  possible, 
at  least  by  any  operations  with  real  quantities,  to 
transform  an  equation  into  another  in  which  any 
proposed  number  of  the  intermediate  terms  shall  be 
wanting.  For  the  terms  to  be  taken  away  may  be 
such,  that  the  transformed  equation  could  not  nave 
the  same  number  of  real  roots  as  the  one  given ;  but 
it  is  impossible,  without  introducing  imaginary  quan- 
tities, to  transform  an  equation  with  a  certain  num** 
her  of  real  roots  into  another  with  a  different  num- 
ber of  such  roots. 

9.  In  what  goes  before,  we  have  sought  for  the 
roots  and  binomial  divisors  in  the  nature  of  the  poly- 
nome. We  are  now  to  take  an  inverted  view  of  the 
subject,  and  to  consider  a  rational  polynome  as  pro- 
duced  by  the  continued  multiplication  of  as  many 
binomial  factors  as  it  has  dimensions ;  from  which 
source  there  arises  an  interesting  set  of  properties. 

If  we  take  the  words,  root  and  binomial  fkctor, 
strictly  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  hitherto  used 
them,  and  as  denoting  real  quantities  only,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  all  polynomea  cannot  be  ge- 
nerated by  binomial  factors,  but  it  will  afterwards 
be  proved,  that  every  rational  polynome  can  be  com- 
pletely  exhausted  by  binomial  and  trinomial  divisors ; 
and  if  we  admit  the  resolution  of  every  trinomial  di- 
visor into  two  imaginary  factors,  we  shall  arrive, 
with  all  the  rigour  of  which  the  investigation  is  ca- 
pable, at  the  genesis  of  equations  supposed  by  Har- 
riot, which  represents  them  as  (entirely  composed  of 
binomial  factors,  possible  or  impossible.  Besides,  in 
extending  to  all  equations  the  conclusions  obtained 
from  the  manner  of  generating  them,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  properties^  so  obtainedi  being,  ulti- 
mately expressed  in  functions  of  the  coefficients 
from  which  the  roots  and  generating  factors  have 
disappeared,  are  in  a  manner  independent  of  the 
method  of  investigation.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the 
language  of  algebra,  that  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
leads,  although  deduced  by  reasoning  from  a  hypo- 
thesis not  strictly  general,  are  nevertheless  true  in 
all  cases,  when  they  are  finally  disengaged  from  what 
is  peculiar  in  the  analysis. 
Suppose  a  polynome,  as 

x"-A<^>x^^+A^«>x*-^  . . .  ±:A<— *>xqr  A^»>, 
which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  n 
factors, 

{x — a)  .  (x — ,8)(x — 7)(x — h)  &c.  t 

then,  by  actually  multiplying  the  factors,  and  equat- 
ing the  like  terms  of  the  equivalent  expressions,  we 

shidl  get 

A^^  =«/3+«7-fAc.+|3y+&a 
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E^ioitiotii.       A<*=«/87+«l8a+&c.+i87a+&c. 


Hence^  it 


appears  that  the  coefficient  of  the  8e« 

cond  term  of  the  polynome,  or  -^A^^^  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed ; 
the  coefficient  of  t%s  third  term,  or  +  A^^\  to  the  sum 
of  all  the  products  of  every  two  roots ;  the  coefficient 
of  the  fourth  term,  or  — A^^^  to  the  sura  of  all  the 

products  of  every  three  roots  with  their  signs  changed, 
and  so  on,  the  signs  of  the  roots  being  always  chang- 
ed in  the  products  of  an  odd  number ;  and,  finally, 
the  last  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  roots  with 
their  signs  changed  or  not,  according  as  their  num- 
ber is  odd  or  even. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  ultimate  product  of  the  bi- 
nomial factors  will  always  be  the  same,  in  whatever 
order  they  are  multiplied ;  and  hence  the  coefficients 
of  the  polynome  will  consist  of  the  same  products, 
however  the  roots  be  interchanged  among  one  an- 
other. Expressions  of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  which 
have  constantly  the  same  value,  whatever  change  is 
made  in  the  order  of  the  quantities  they  contain^  are 
called  invariahle  functions  and  symmetrical  Jlinc' 
iions.  The  coefficients  of  an  equation  are  the 
most  simple  symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots,  from 
which  it  may  be  required,  on  the  one  hand,  to  de- 
duce all  other  functions  of  the  like  kind,  and,  on  the 
ether,  to  go  back  to  the  roots  themselves.  Most  in- 
quiries relating  to  equations  are  connected  with  one 
or  other  of  these  two  problems ;  of  which  the  first, 
like  most  direct  methods,  is  attended  with  little  dif- 
ficulty, and  has  been  completely  solved ;  while  Uie 
other,  past  equations  of  the  fourUi  degree,  has  elud- 
ed all  the  attempts  of  algebraists. 

After  the  coefficients  of  the  polynome,  the  next 
most  simple  svmmetrical  functions  of  the  roots  are 
the  sums  of  the  squares,  cubes,  &c.  In  the  univer- 
sal arithmetic  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  very  elegant 
rule  is  given  for  computing  the  sum  of  any  proposed 
powers  of  the  roots ;  and  as  this  rule  is  a  fundamental 
point  in  the  theory  of  equations,  we  subjoin  an  ele- 
mentary investigation  of  it. 

Of  the  binomial  factors  before  set  down,  let  the 
first  ^— a  be  left  out,  and,  having  multiplied  the  rest 
together,  let  the  product  be. 


Again,  multiply  these  formulse  in  order  by  « 


.r— 1 


-»•— « 


,  &c.;  then 


A«>./-«=«^+.'-».^' 


,(») 


A<'>.«'^«=«'^V 


A<'-»).«=,V^ 


ptD+ec*-*.^*) 


>-') 


and,  by  adding  and  subtractmg  alternately,  we  get 


.^'^-.A^'). 


r— 1 


+A^«>.. 


±A' 


Cr— 1) 


fn 


in  which  expression  jf^^  is  the  sum  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  r  dimensions  of  the  roots  /3,  y,  6,  &c.  leav- 
ing out  the  first  «• 

In  like  manner,  if  we  leave  out  the  factor  x — fi, 
and  multiply  all  the  rest,  and  proceed  as  before,  we 
shall  get 


^- 


iC^l), 


'fizpA! 


(r) 


-A<»3'^'+A<*>^'^ . . . .  ±  A^' 

the  symbol  (p^^^ being  the  sum  of  the  products  of  r 

dimensions  of  all  the  roots  «,  7,  d,  except  the  se- 
cond 0. 

And,  if  we  next  leave  out  the  factor  or— ^7,  and 
follow  a  like  procedure,  we  shall  get 

yr~A«.y'?-'+A<«>.7'"-*....zhA<'^'>.7q= 

a('->=:Fp"<'); 

where  f  ^'^  represents  the  sum  of  the  ptt>ducts  of  r 

dimensions  of  all  the  roots  le,  0,  d,  &c.  except  the 
third  7. 

If  we  proceed  similarly  till  every  one  of  the  n  fac- 
tors is  left  out  m  its  turn,  and  then  add  all  the  re- 
sults, we  shall  get 

s.-aWs_,+a<*)s,_^....±a('-»>s_.  , 


r— l^ 


qiJiA 


(r) 


==^{ 


+,W^.,''(Vc.}  ; 


in  which  expession  S^  is  written  for  the  sum  of  the 


«>0) 


in  which  expression  f^  ^  is  the  sum  of  all  the  roots 
/3,  7,  a,  &c.  except  the  first  m ;  f  (^)  is  the  sum  of  the 
producu  of  every  two  of  theitt,  and  so  on.  Now, 
multiply  by  x — a,  and  the  product  will  be  equivalent 
to  the  given  polynome :  hence  we  get 


+**••  r  powers  of  the  root<;  S^^^,  for  the  sum  of  the 


(r— 1)  powers,  and  so  on. 
Every  product  in    any  one 
«(0.  ^'«    /(O 


of  the  aggregate 
found  In  A<''>, 


A<»>=«. 
A<^=«. 


quantities,  f^''*  f^''f  p  ^'',  &c.,  is 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  r  dimen- 
sions of  all  the  roots :  and,  heace,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  sum  of  all  the  aggregates  must 

be  a  multiple  of  A^?.  Take  any  product  in  A^*^  • 
then  that  product  wiU  not  be  contained  in  r  of  the 
quantities  p^*^,  f^^t  f'^%  &c. ;  because,  in  so  many 
of  them,  one  or  other  of  the  letters  of  the  product 
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Equations,  will  be  wanting ;  but  the  same  product  will  be  < 
^"^^.^^^  tained  once  in  every  one  of  the  n — r  remaining  qi 


-HA'-^S 


\  con- 
M».«wv.  w»^w  -a  every  one  of  the  n — r  remaining  quan- 
tities, because,  in  every  one  of  these,  all  the  letters  of 

the  product  will  be  contained.  Every  product  in  A^**' 
is,  therefore,  repeated  n — r  times  in  the  suna  of  the 
quantities  p^'^,  f>'^'"\  (p^^,  &c. :  consequently, 

p<'-)+^'<^)+"^^)+  &c.  ^{n-r)^'\ 
Substitute  this  value  in  the  formula  obtained  above, 

and,  after  transposing  and  cancelling  nA^'"^  which 
appears  with  contrary  signs,  we  shall  get 

S,-A<»S,^,+A<^S,^,  . 

q=rA^''^=o. 
This  is  the  rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  contains 
all  his  particular  formulae,  as  will  readily  appear  by 
putting  1,  2,  3,  &c.  successively  for  r. 

The  preceding  formula  will  enable  us  to  compute, 
in  succession,  the  sums  of  all  the  positive  powers  of 
the  roots,  both  when  r  is  less,  and  when  it  is  greater 
than  the  dimensions  of  the  equation.  But,  m  apply- 
ing the  formula  in  the  latter  case,  we  must  observe 
that  all  the  coefficients  of  the  polynome  after  A^*"^ 
are  wanting,  or  equal  to  nothing. 

If,  in  the  first  step  of  the  preceding  investigation, 

we  take  the  coefficienU  that  follow  A^\  we  shall  get 
A<''+^>=a./''>+f^'^^^> 
A^+2)^«.p<^+^>+f^''+2>       ' 


A^*-^)=:cef<*-*+p^*-^> 

A<">=«.f<"-^>: 
And,  by  first  dividing  by  a,  a^  oc',  &c.  in  order,  and 
then  subtracting  and  adding  alternately,  we  shall  ob- 
tain 

A(r+1)         KiT^-V)        A(r+S)  (o 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  get 
A(r+1)        A  (»■+«)       A^''^^  '^'•> 

A(r+1)         A<''+*)         A<'*+^  "C*^ 

7  7*/ 

Therefore,  by  adding  all  these  formulae,  and  substi- 
tuting for  the  sum  of  f(r),  p^^  &c.  the  value  of  it  a), 
ready  found,  we  shall  finally  obtain 

a(''+')s.i-.a<'-+*>s^+a^^+')s..3_  &c. 

=(«— r)AW, 

the  symbols  S..},  S_2>  ^^  being  put  for  the  sums 

of  the  negative  powers  of  the  roots  according  to  the 
indices  underwritten.  This  formula  will  enable  us 
to  compute  the  sums  of  the  negative  powers  of  the 
roots. 
Ify  ia  the  formula  for  the  sums  of  the  positive 
12 


powers  of  the  roote,  we  make  r  successively  equal  to  E^tioM. 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  we  shall  gcft  ^^^ 

a(^)=s, 

_2AW=_A^^>S,  +  S, 
3AW=A<^S,-A<^)S,  +  S, 

_*  aW=-aWs, + aWs,..a<*)s, +S, 

Ac.  ^ 

and  from  this  we  learn  that  the  quantities  S, ,  Sg,  Ss, 
&c.  may  be  found  by  means  of  this  expression,  viz. 


A^0_2  a(^>2  4-  3  A^^).^. ..  lii  A^''>^"-'^ 


=  S,+ 


l_A^^>;.+A^*^^2«...=tAWz» 

Sa.2+S3.2«+  &c. 

for  if  we  multiply  the  series  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  sign  of  equality,  by  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion on  the  other  side,  and  then  equate  the  coefficients 
of  the  product  to  the  like  coefficients  of  the  numera- 
tor, we  shall  obtain  the  very  formulae  set  down  above. 
Hence  the  sums  of  the  powers  of  the  roots  express- 
ed in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  polynome,  will 
be  found  by  developing  the  fraction  in  a  series.  In 
effecting  the  developement  different  analytical  me- 
thods may  be  followed ;  and  the  quantities  sought  will 
thus  be  obtained  by  different  rules,  or  exhibited  in 
expressions  of  different  forms,  such  as  those  given  by 
Waring,  Vandermonde,  Euler,  and  La  Grange. 

And  in  like  manner  if,  in  the  formula  for  the  sums 
of  the  negative  powers  of  the  roots,  we  make  r  suc- 
cessively equal  to  n — 1,  n — %  n^~3,  &c.  we  shall 
get 

_2A<»-*>=-a(*-^)S_i+A«S_3 

3  A<*-^>=A<*-^>S_i-A<*-^)S^+  A«S_3 
_4A(— *>=:-A(*^>S_i+A(*-*>S_g 

.^a<*-Os^+aWs^ 

&c. 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  values  of  all  the 
quantities  S^^,  S_g,  S^g,  &c.  will  be  obtained  by 
means  of  this  expression,  viz. 

a(«-0— 2A<*^)2+3  A<'^>^^-  &c. 
aW_a^»-i>,+A^'^>«*-&c 

+S_y2  +  S_5.2*+4. 

Two  kinds  of  quantities  only  can  enter  into  any 
rational  and  symmetrical  function  of  the  roots  of  an 
equation ;  and  these  are,  the  sums  of  the  like  pow- 
ers of  the  roots,  and  the  sums  of  such  products  as, 
JafJ'  &c.  which  arise  from  multiplying  different 

powers  of  the  roots,  two  and  two,  three  and  three, 
&c.  We  shall  now  shortly  point  out  in  what  man- 
ner the  latter  sums  are  deduced  from  the  sums  of 
the  like  powers,  for  the  computation  of  which  rules 
have  already  been  given ;  by  which  means  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  find  the  value  of  any  proposed  func- 
tion  of  the  kind  above  mentioned. 


^— 1 


ducts,  such  as  etV',  that  arise  from  combbiog  two 
powers  of  the  roots  in  all  possible  ways;  which  sum 
may  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  :.«tV-  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  product,  SjX  Sj'^  will  contain  two 
sorts  of  terms  only,  namely,  powers  of  the  roots, 
such  as  of'^^,  and  the  products  of  which  the  sum  is 
sought;  therefore 

Next  let'  it  hp  required  to  find  2.a*0^7*",  or  the 

sum  of  all  thf  products  of  three  powers  of  the  root. 

Now  lM^^  X  ^^  ^^^  contain  three  soru  of  terms, 

namely,  producU,  such  as  a*"*"   ^  and  J'^^^\  in 

which  two  roots  only  are  combined,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  the  sum  is  required ;  therefore 

2.aV7*"=2-«*/xS^. 

-2.««+V 

-.2.«'+V: 
but,  according  to  the  last  case, 

2.a*   •p  s=8^^.|..xS|r— Sj.^jr^jv. 

wherefore 

2.a^V=SiXS^XS.. 

— Si+^  X  S^' 
— Sj^l^XS|, 

— S,v^.jr,XS| 

In  like  manner,  when  four  different  powers  of  the 
roots  are  multiplied  together,  we  get 

2.a^'j5y"^^=2.«V/'  X  S|.^ 

-.2.a»-^^V/ 

-2.ar'+ryyi: 

and  we  hare  only  to  apply  the  preceding  case,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  expression  of  the  quantity  sought 
in  terms  of  the  sums  of  the  like  powers  of  the  roots* 

According  to  the  procedure  just  explained,  the 
case  where  any  number  of  powers  are  multiplied  to- 
gether, is  reduced  to  the  simpler  case  where  the 
powers  multiplied  are  one  less.  There  would  be  no 
great  diffici^ty  in  deducing  a  general  formula  for 
the  sum  when  the  .products  contain  any  proposed 
number  of  different  powers ;  but  this  would  lead  to 
calculations  incompatible  with  the  lepgtb  of  this  ar- 
ticle ;  and  it  mapr  be  doubted,  whether  the  use  of 
such  a  formula  is  preferable  in  any  cases  likely  to 
occur  in  practice,  to  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples here  laid  down.  , 

The  theory  of  symmetrical  functions  is  of  the  most 
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equauons.  i  nus,  ir  »  oe  reqmrea  \o  rorm  aa  eaua-  ^ 
tion,  the  roots  of  which  shall  be  any  combinations 
of  the  roots  of  a  given  equation ;  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  coefficients  of  the  equation  sought  will  be  sym- 
metrical functions  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equa- 
tion ;  and  hence  they  may  be  found,  by  calculating 
these  functions  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  oi  the 
given  equation. 

The  theory  of  symmetrical  functions  is  also  of  use 
in  approximating  to  the  roots  of  numerical  equa- 
tions. Sir  Isaac  Newton  seems  to  have  had  this  ap- 
plication in  view,  in  giving  his  rule  for  computing 
the  sums  of  the  like  powers  of  the  roots.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  powers  of  a  great  number  increase 
in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  same  powers  of  less 
numbers ;  and  hence,  the  2r^  power  of  the  greatest 
root  of  an  equation  will  approach  nearer  to  the  sum 
of  the  2r^^  powers  of  all  tne  roots,  as  r  is  greater. 
Wherefore,  neglecting  the  distinction  between  posi- 
tive and  negative  roots,  if  we^calculate  S^^  and  then 
extract  its  2r^^  root,  we  shall  have  an  approximation 
to  the  root  of  the  equation  greatest  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude ;.  and  the  approximation  will  be  so  much 
more  accurate  as  r  is  greater. 

But  there  is  a  more  convenient  way  of  approxi- 
mating to  Uie  greatest  and  least  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion, by  means  of  symmetrical  functions.    For,  since 

-         S,^l=*'+^+p''+*+&c. 


S,=  «'■+?''+ Ac. 


we  have 


^r+l 


-=*.^-^ 


r+1 


1  + 


»' 


+  &0. 


Now,  A  bein^  the  greatest  root,  the  fraction  on  the 
right-hand  side  wlU  approach  to  unit  when  r  is  suf- 

ficiently  large,  in  which  case    "5 —  will  be  nearly 

equal  to  a.    Hence,  if  we  compute  a  series  of  con- 
secutive sums,  vix.  8^  S^^j,  S^^g*  *c-5  the  values 

^r+l    Sj^  S^+3 

will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  greatest  root 
of  the  equation. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  Uke  the  sums  of  the  nega- 
tive powers  of  the  roou,  we  shall  have 


S-: 


r— 1 


r+l  » 

'Sir' 
from  which  it  appears  that  g will  approximate 

so  much  more  to  a,  the  least  root  of  the  equation, 
BS  r  is  greater 

4R 
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'  10.  Wq  proceed  next  to  consider  the  triDomial 
divisors  of  a  given  polynome ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid/ 
reference  to  other  treatises^  we  shall  begin  with  a 
short  investigation  of  a  preliminary  point. 
We  have  this  identical  expression, 

consequently, 
4ind,  again, 

Noir,  using  the  letters  H  and  6  as  the  characteris- 
tics of  ^e  particular  functions  under  consideration, 
let 

or,  bj  expanding  the  biownial  qu«ntitie»  ia  (erics, 

then,  by  means  of  these  notations,  the  preceding  ex- 
pression will  be  thus  written,  viz. 

(*»-»«)"=  {H.(*,y«)  }'~^«.  {  G.(«^«)  }'. 

This  equation  is  identical ;  that  is,  when  the  ex- 
pressions on  both  sides  of  the  sign  of  equality  are  ex- 
panded in  series  of  terms  containing  the  powers  of  y', 
they  will  consist  of  the  same  quantities  with  the  same 
si^ns.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  equation  will 
sttll  be  identical,  if  we  change  t/^  into  — ^^i  for,  by 
this  change,  the  simple  quantities  of  the  developed  ex- 
pressions will  not  be  a&cted;  and  no  alteration  will 
be  produced,  except  in  the  signs  of  the  odd  powers 
of  ;y',  which  will  now  be  contrary  to  what  they  were 
before*    We  therefore  have 

(x»+j^)"  =  {h,(*,-.j,»)}.'+^ .  { G,(,,.^)}'s 

in  which  equation  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  func^ 
tional  expressions  are  not,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
susceptible  of  an  abridged  algebraic  notation,  at  least 
inrithout  introducing  a  new  sign ;  but  they  can  be  ex- 
hibited in  series,  viz* 


f^">  denote  an  arc,  depending,  in  a  certwn  manner,  ,^'^ 
not  yet  dncovered,  upon  the  arc  f  and  t)M  index  n ; 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  equation  obtained  above, 
we  shall  have 

f*cosp<*>=H«(x,-y) 

r^sin^<«>=yG"(*,-.^). 

Again,  multioly  l>oth  sides  of  the  same  equation 
last  referred  to  by  j^+i^  ;  then 

(*»+**)""*"*=  {*-H,(«.-y)-*'G«(*.-^*)}* 

but,  since  the  equation  alluded  to  is  general  for  all 
the  values  of  n,  we  may  write  n+l  for  n ;  and  thus 
we  get 

therefore, by  comparmg  the  two  values  of  («*-fy*)"'*''' 

and  finally,  by  substituting  the  values  of  the  func- 
tions in  terms  of  the  arcs,  f,  f^^^^  f^^'^^\  we  shall 
obtain 

cos  f***"  ^=cos  f  cos  9^"^— sm  f  sm  f ^"^=cos  (f^^+f) 
sin  f*"*"  ^=cos  f  sin  p^*^-fsm  p  cos  f^^=sin  (p^*^p) 


Wk- 


n — 1 .  ft — ^2  #  a— 3 


S 
-1 


Now  put 


4 


^v«- 


&C. 


•'^-fx-^y+Ac. 


2    .    3 

cos  ffff=r  sin  9,  ««+^«5Sr*;  and  let 

le 


Now,  if  we  make  n  feuecessively  equal  to  1,  2,  3, 
&c.  the  results  will  be, 

&c. 
and  generally,  p^^^sinf* 
Thus  it  appears  that 

r*cosifp=H^(«,— ./) 

sinne    ^  ,         «. 

or,  if  we  take  the  expanded  expressaaos  of  the  func# 

tions, 

fi— *l,n*4.9t — 3   n-A  m 

"•-JT-FT-T-     ^-*''- 

in  which  formulse,  dr=:rcosf,y=:rsinf. 

The  functions,  here  designated  by  the  letters  H 
and  G  mav  be  expreesed  by  means  of  the  imagin- 
ary sign ;  for  we  have 
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Andy  in  the  case  of  r=l»  the  formule  obtained 
above  are  equivalent  to  the  expressions  Icnofm  in 
analysis  since  Uie  time  of  Dr  Molvre»  viz. 

Cos  jry-<co«^+>"^V^*+(^Q»^^--^^V^* 

X 

But  the  mode  of  investigation  we  have  followed  is 
rigorous;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  leading  to  the 
true  import  of  the  imaginary  sign,  and  of  putting  in 
a  clear  Ught  its  real  effect  in  analytical  operations. 
The  real  use  of  this  sign  may  be  shortlv  described 
by  saying  that  it  performs  for  even  and  pdd  func- 
tions the  same  office  that  the  negative  sign  does  for 
ordinary  functions;  in  other  words,  when,  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  analysis,  it  has  been 
proved  that  an  even  or  odd  function  of  an  indeter- 
minate quantity  is  equal  to  zero>  it  is  by  means  of 
the  impossible  sign  that  the  same  equation  is  ex- 
tended to  the  one  when  the  square  of  the  indeter- 
minate quantity  is  negative.  Every  function  of  the 
indeterminate  quantity  x  may  be  thus  represented, 
viz. 

and  the  siAstitution  of  x ^Zli  m  place  «f  x,  has  no 
other  effect  than  to  change  the  preceding  expression 
into  the  one  following,  viz. 

and  firon  this  it  is  obvious,  that  the  same  operations 
which;  a  the  one  case,  lead  us  to  the  equations 
f<c')=:oaod  j;Y(je*)s:Oi  wili,ia  the  other,  necessarily 
conduci  us  to  the  equatioos  f(-*d;')=o  and  «.Y(*— 
4^=0.    It  is  to  be  ohaerved,  too,  that  the  truth  of 
the  two  latter  equations  is  involved  in  that  of  the 
former.    For  the  fanner  equations  cannot  be  ge- 
nerally true  for  all  values  of  j:^  unless  they  are  iden- 
ticaly  or  eoasbt  of  equal  quantities  with  opposite 
signs  that  mutually  destroy  one  another ;  in  wliidi 
case  the  latter  equations  will  adso  be  identical.     The 
sign  of  impoasibiKty,  as  it  has  been  ealM»  isj  there* 
fore,  one  as  truly  si«ifieant  as  any  other  an  an- 
alysis.   It  has,  indeed^  no  conrfstent  meaning  when 
we  consider  it  as  only  affecting  x,  or  the  indetermi- 
nate quantity  to  which  it  is  Jomed ;  Imt  it  becomes 
perfectly  intelligible  when  me  contempiale  the  real 
changes  produced  by  it  in  the  functions  of  even  and 
odd  dimensions,  in  which  its  conclusions  are  always 
ultimately  ei^ressed.    When  the  true  import  and 
real  effisct  of  the  imaginary  sign  axe  deaay  appre- 
hende4t  the  truth  of  ita  conclusion  is  no  longer 
doubtful  or  mysterious,  but  follow^  as  a  necessary 
conseqoaace-ef  a  fundaneatal  prioeiple  of  analyti- 
cal language.    Proceeding  on  tins  principie  we  may 
even  Uiy  aside  the  imaginary  character;  and,  in 
every  particular  case,  with  Che  assistance  of  a  proper 
notation,  arrive,  by  the  ordinary  operations,  at  the 
same  conclusion  to  which  it  leaAs,  as  has'beea  done 
in  the  preceding  instance.    It  is  to  be  observed  fur- 
ther, toat  the  maguiafy  arithmetic  is  not  aerely 
a  short  method  of  calculation  convenient  in  practice^ 


and  that  nay  be  dispensed  with ;  it  is  strictly  a  ne* 
eessary  branch  of  analysis,  without  which,  or  some^ 
equivalent  mode  of  investigation,  that  science  ^ould 
be  extremely  imperfect.  The  equations  f<«*)=:o  and 
x'ir(jfl)^Of  are  unchangeable  by  any  operations  with 
the  si^s  commonly  received,  by  the  use  of  which 
alone  it  is  impossible  to  deduce,  in  a  direct  manner, 
the  related  equations  f{ — x')=o  and  drY( — «^)=o: 
although  the  latter  are  equally  true,  of  as  frequent 
occurrence,  and  as  extensive  application,  as  the  for- 
mer. Without  the  imposttble  suni  tiie  operations  of 
algebra  would,  therefor^,  be  defective;  since  them 
are  analytical  truths  that  oould  not  be  investigated 
in  a  direct  manner  by  means  of  the  elementaiy  signs 
usually  admitted.  It  is  to  iopply  this  defect  £at 
the  Imaginary  Arithmetic  has  been  iatrodtteed,  and 
has  grown  up  to  be  an  extensive  branch  of  analysis  | 
advancing  at  first  by  slow  steps,  becaiMe  Oie  true 
ioiport  of  the  character  it  emptoys,  and  the  real  a& 
feet  of  its  operations,  were  neither  dearly  perceived 
nor  folly  understood.  Bat,  havmg  premised  what 
is  conducive  to  our  present  purpose,  we  proceed  to 
the  investigation  of  the  trinomial  dhrisocB  oi  rational 
functions. 

J 1.  Every  polpeme  of  odd  dimensions,  having  at 
least  one  binomial  feotor,  it  may,  by  dividing  by 
that  fector,  be  reduced  to  another  polynoma  one 
degree  lower.  And  hence,  in  this  part  of  our  suin 
ject,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  polynomes  o( 
even  dimensions.  We  may  also  suppose  that  the 
even  polynomes,  under  eonsideration  have  no  double, 
triple,  Stc.  factors  of  any  kind ;  since,  in  ease  any 
such  are  present,  they  can  be  found  separately  and 
eliminated  by  division. 

Suppose,  then,  that^x)  represents  any  pdynome 
of  even  dimensions ;  let  ^^~u  be  substituted  in  place 
of  or;  and,  by  using  tiie  notation  of  the  differential 
calculus,  tiie  given  polynome  will  be  transformed 
into 

Since  J{x)  is  an  avea  polyaoms;,  the  equation 
^^^=10  will  be  one  of  odd  dimensions,  haviqg  at 

least  one  root.     Let  e  be  the  sole  root  of  ^Q^zs.o» 
•  ax 

when  it  has  but  one ;  and  the  greatest  root,, when 
it  has  several ;  then,  because  -^^  s^,  the  iraas» 
formed  function  will  become 


It  readily  appears,  from  what  mm  fomeriy  proved 

(Seet«8),thatf,  thegmatestrootef^^^iso,   ex« 

ax.     ^ 

ceeda  the  greatest  r^ot  af  any  af  the  aqiialions, 

g  •   ^y     ^^6'    dJ^'    ==^^  ^* •  ***"'  because, 

in  any  equation,  the  substitution  of  a  value  great- 
er  than   the  greatest  root  must  give   a  positive 


^ 


"^"^^  %  1  'k«www*. 


--fv^^r    ^J  .^j^  /||Mtttmi»  I  .  ^ -'    '     <•'-* 


E-^rrATroxs. 


jIc  vJI 


^y^K-^^^  V-^A-.^ . , ,  ^^ : 


^^'wv  III  lit.  «r  -*!-.         '™>nwng»  nmm  a 

imi^      f^f'^^f*"  »  Brangflt  ai^r  tmm 

No.  d«  fc„  JJ^J^  *'*«*(«''«*.  Sect. ». 
diSculty.    For  t««  wl-^!?  ■  ***?^'^  *» 

"»«/  ""J.  »ke»e*ire,  be  repwe^LS^f^/^'  "** 
'— « :  wherefwe,  tbe  po!^^^^  *»—<'+«)  aMl 

will  be  di.«ibie  bj  «d.  rfl  i;^+^ 


■  b!3     -      ""^  ^*<^*-  S-    Hence  we  nh 

Mowmg  equations,  tiz.  ''' 

(C) 


—  mndnL'^  ^'  *^."  ^^  ^"""d  that  mil 

■■""Lui  cxprctaons,  put  '      °* 


3(^Br« 


6' 


Md  likewi*  by  the  qoMintic  ftetor. 
pr^uced  by  th«r  mahiphcrtkm. 

.t;Sfrut^Sr~'"''P«--l^^to  have  ehe 

the  tnujifo^B^  #•„«'»*'       /  '^*"'8  *"  *«  terms  of 

wwe«  X*".?*  T°'  ""*  **«  »*««•  "IJ  the  odd! 
poirera  of  ,;  the  i)olynomey+^«)  ^ffl  be  equal  to 


**«•;  for  then  •]{  the  t«™  „f  v       1.?**^'  thaa 
*«  «»oes  not  contain  a  is  evidenUy      *^*  P«  "^  •« 
A<?),+A(»)^+A<7V  .   ^ 

^nltttT""'";    ^«'''«''- power  of. 

-.Atn"'aifrre:;rS's's«:;^*'-!-'»- 

which  t««,  are  therefore  as  foUows.  viz. 


'•^;y»+  &C. 

.    «-       o     tf«.      -  — •  J '  *^  "^  P"»  ^*=jJ=t«.V.  and  divide  both  sides  by 

Byth.«i„e.«b.titutionof.for«^.thedivi,or     •'^'=r«-»  «.«-!, ;  wed-llobtab 
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sSn— 2« 


£ii — lSn—2, 


X«+&c.; 


from  which  formula  it  follows,  that  the  polynome  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  Bign  of  equality  will  be 

equal  to  nothing,  where  ^dt-  X  90^>  m  being  any 

n 

integer  number  less  than  n,    zero  not  included. 

Wherefore  the  first,  thirds  &c*  roots  of  the  polynome 

will  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

X«=:taii.»?^^90«, 
ft 

2k'^^^l  representing  any  odd  number  less  than  n; 
and  the  second,  fourth,  &e.  roots  by  the  formula 


,,=  ^..?H2 


90«, 


2it+2  being  any  even  number  less  than  ir.  And  it 
iseyident  that  the  polynome  will  be  negative  for 
every  value  of  X^  that  lies  between  any  odd  root  and 
the  next  even  root,  that  is,  for  every  value  between 
these  limits,  viz. 

X«>tan-«?^*.9a> 
'^  ft 

X«<tan.«?^.90». 

Thus,  an  indefinite  number  of  values  of  X'  mtj  be 
fiMmd  that  will  make  the  polynome  negative. 

Having  assumed  such  a  vuue  of  X*,  let  any  posi* 
tive  number  whatever  be  substituted  for  «,  and  N 
will  be  converted  into  a  rational  function  of  a;  the 
l^reatest  power  of  a,  or  a^^^  ,  being  odd,  and  hav- 
mg  tL  negative  coefficient ;  and  the  term  which  does 
not  contain  a  being  positive.  Wherefore,  at  least, 
one  positive  value  of  a  may  be  found  that  will  satis- 
fy the  equation  N=:o ;  and,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, tilis  value  of  a  will  be  such  as  to  make  X*a^ 
•— «  a  positive  quantity.  It  is  possible  indeed  that, 
in  the  equation  Ns=o,  there  may  be  several  values 
of  a  for  every  assumed  value  of  t ;  but  we  here  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  least  positive  value,  which 
18  dtttinguished  by  this  drcumstanoe,  that  it  vanishes 
with  the  absolute  term  of  the  equation,  or  with  s; 
whereas,  when  s  is  equal  to  zero,  all  the  other  roots 
of  the  equation  N=:o  have  finite  values  depending 
upon  the  siven  coefficients. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  s  to  increase  from  zero  to  in- 
finity, and  assume  two  values,  s  and  t+ds^  very 
near  one  another,  according  to  what  has  been  prov- 
ed»  we  shall  have  the  corresponding  values,  a  and 
a+da,  such,  diat  the  equation  N=o  will  be  satisfied 
by  substituting  both  s  and  a,  and  likewise  $+ii 
and  a+ia.  Hence^  because  N=0|  and  dN=:o,  we 
get 

--— .  001 J ^.an=o 

da         ^    ea 


and,  3«r=^ 


d<  dV 


(S) 


Again,  If  we  substitute  first  s  and  a,  and  then 
<+&  and  a+^  in  the  function  M,  we  shall  get 


da         *   di 
But,  by  comparing  the  functions  M  and  N,  the  fol* 
lowing  properties  will  readily  be  discovered,  viz. 


whence, 

rfM 

ibt 
Consequently, 


»=N-,f(X...-K^X..-..vf. 


«M= 


and,  if  we  observe  that  N=o,  and  substitute  the  va- 
lue of  da  found  above,  we  shall  get 


2X*« 


rfN\8\ 


in  which  expression  all  the  quantities  are  essentially 

poritive,  except  ^,  which  is  always  negative,  as  may 

be  thus  proved. 

The  quantity  s  remaining  invariable^  if  we  make 
0=0,  the  function  N  will  be  positive ;,  for  it  is  equal 
to 

.  A<*>*+A^'^Wa^^**+  &c.  ; 
and  the  same  function  will  continue  positive,  while 
a  increases  from  zero  to  the  least  root  of  the  equa- 
tion  N=o.     At  this  limit,  N  is  first  equal  to  zero, 
and  then  becomes  negative ;  it  must,  therefore,  be 

decreasing,  and  consequently  -^  is  negative.      It 

may  indeed  happen,  that,  for  particular  values  of  s, 

the  coefficients  of  N  may  be  such,  that  N  and  -j- 

aa 

shall  be  both  equal  to  zero  at  the  same  time ;  but,  in 

such  cases,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  -r-  and  dM 

will  likewise  be  equal  to  zero.  Wherefore  6M.  will 
be  negative ;  at  least,  if  it  become  equal  to  zero  for 
any  particular  values  of  t  and  ce,  it  cannot  become 
positive.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  function  M 
Itself  will  be  invariably  negative,  while  s  and  a  in- 
crease together  from  zero  to  be  infinitely  great. 

Now  assume  a  series  of  values  of  s  increasing  from 
zero  without  limit,  viz. 

o, /'>./»>, /»>, /'>,/'+•>.... 

and  having  substituted  these  in  the  function  N,  find, 
by  means  of  the  equation  N:=o^  the  corresponding 
values  of  a,  viz. 
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then,  by  iubstituting  thefte  Talues  in  M,  we  shall  ob- 
tain a  series  of  results  all  negatite,  and  increasing 
from  zero  withoot  limit,  vis. 

0,  -M<^  _M<^  -M<^  ,  .  _M^),  ^M<*+^> . . 
and  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  positive  quan- 
^^y  ^9  it  must  be  contained  between  two  consecu* 

tive  terms  of  this  last  series,  viz.  between  M^*^  and 
M'  \  But  asthevalues  of^maj  beassiunedas 
neat  one  another  as  we  please,  it  follows  that  M^'^ 
and  M^"*"^^  may  be  made  to  approach  to  one  an- 
other and  to^,  within  any  required  degree  of  accu- 
racy. Thus,  two  values  of  s  and  a  may  be  found 
that  will  satisfy  both  the  equations, 
J^+M=o 

and  having  found  these  values,  we  shall  obtam  the 
quadratic  divisor  of  the  proposed  polynome  ^+f  (u), 
viz.  (i4— a)*+f*,  at 

In  the  preceding  demonstration,  it  is  supposed, 
that  M  increases  without  limit,  as  s  becomes  indefi- 
nitely great ;  which  may  be  thas  proved :  The  va- 
lues of  M  and  N  will  coincide  nearly  with  the  terms 
containing  the  highest  powers  of «  and  a,  when  these 
quantities  are  very  great ;  and  ultimately  the  fiinc- 
tions  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  those  terms 
alone.    In  such  circumstances,  therefore^  She  wdues 

of  the  ftinctions  win  be  foond  by  writing  a**  for  f  (a) ; 
whence  we  get 


0+  &c. 


•nd  if  we  put  X'a*— *=/V,  or  *'=Tl3»  *'•*''> 

Now,  s  remaining  invariable,  a  will  increase  as  fl 
increases ;  and  the  least  value  of  a  that  will  satisfy 
the  equation  N=o,  corresponds  to  the  least  value  of 
t^  that  will  make  the  po^nome  in  the  expression  of 
N  equal  to  zero ;  which  value,  according  to  what 
was  before  shown,  is 

^=tan»^X90*^. 

But,  if  we  {Kit  r = tan.  f  ,  we  shall  get 


cos,  ^^ 


OTf  because  fz=-  X  90® ;  cos.  f=£^ 


9 


7!^ 


,  and  a*s: 


»=-.-.  (i^-v. 


which  proves  the  pomt  assumed  in  die 
tion. 

By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  we  may  likewise 
prove  the  ft>rmer  case  of  die  pvopOHtioa.  whtm  g  m 
negative.  In  this  case,  the  quadratic  diviMir  i^ 
(tt — of — r* ;  and  if  we  proceed  as  before,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  if  we  change  the  signs  of  jf  and  t' 
in  the  equstions  (C)  already  obtained,  and  put 

we  shall  get 

— 5f+M=o 
Nsso. 
Now,  by  pursuing  the  steps^of  the  Foregoing  andy* 
sis,  we  may  prove,  first,  that,  for  every  assmned  va- 
lue of  r*,  a  negative  valne  of  a  may  be  (bond,  wfaidi 
will  satisfy  the  equation  N=:o ;  and,  secondly,  that, 
when  the  values  which  satisfy  the  equation  N=o 
are  substituted  in  the  function  M,  the  results  will  be 
invariably  positive :  whence  it  follows  that  a  positive 
value  of  r*,  and  a  negative  value  of  a,  may  be  found 
that  will  satisfy  both  the  equations,  whatever  be  the 
magnitude  of  y»  The  analogy  betiveco  the  two 
cases  is  thus  placed  an  st  strong  light ;  and  a  ladle 
reflection  will  even  bring  us  fee  this  oonckision,  that 
in  rodity  the  one  case  is  a  necessary  oenseqswace  of 
the  other.  For  sinae  «  sad  t' depiend  only  upon  ^ 
and  the  ^ivea  coefficients  of  the  polynome,  they  will 
be  functions  of  y ;  wherefore^  in  the  equaftimis  of  die 
first  case,  viz. 

--^4-Mzso 
N=o, 

a  being  negative,  nnd  -r*  positive,  ve  may  suppoao 
— «B=j^)  and  T«3Bflt jj,  thtae  vohies  hoing  anch 
as  to  nander  eaeh  of  the  equations  identicals  and 
then  the  quadsaiic  divboc  j^m^^^t^^^.^  will  beoome 


{^+y9(M  }  - 


r^(y)- 


But,  because  tlie  foregoing  'equations  become  Iden- 
tical by  the  substitution  of  the  values  mentioned,  it 
is  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  equations  of  the 
second  case,  vjz. 

^+M=o 
'  N=a>, 
in  which  the  signs  «f  #^  «»  and  r^,  Are  contrary  to 
what  they  were  in  4he  mneroquatioos,  will  likoarJfte 
be  identioal,  when  — •4»— jf«(-^^)  and  i^ss:-^ 
y^(..^)j;  and  the  <qund»atio  disrisar^  (t^.^)^.^.^^  w31 
now  become 


{w^y?>{-«)}*+j^^(-ry)- 


>f:i?' 


Thus  when  the  quadratic  divisor  of  the  first  case  is 
expressed  in  terms  off  ^,  we  liave  only  to  change  the 
sign  of  that  quantHy,  m  order  Jto  have  the  quadratic 
divisor  of  the  second  case.  It  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, that  what  has  now  been  provedisnothiogmore 
than  another  apj^ication  of  the  prind\ple  eoaplqyed 
in  Sect.  10 ;  a  principle  which  is  the  real  foundation 
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BqtBHMlaiM.  of  the  iomgiiiary  MrUhmetic,  with  the  process^  of 
^ —  — ^  which  the  preceding  InveatigationB  are  intimateYf 
connected.  None  but  real  quantities  have  occurred 
in  the  analysis  we  have  purs ued«  because  we  have 
sought  to  investigate  r'  which  is  always  rational ; 
wheseasy  if  we  hadi  proposed  to  fifd  r,  we  should 
inevitably  have  been  led  |o  the  real  quantity  »Jy  in 
the  one  case,  and  to  the  iivpossible  quantity  V— y,  in 
the  other.  These  few  observations  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  Ught  upon  a  part  of  anslysis, 
which  is  certainly  obscure  in  its  principles^  although 
there  is  no  question  that  il  is  a  useful  and  even  a  ne- 
cessary branoh  of  the  art  of  calculation.  A  ftilier 
elucidation  of  the  subject  would  be  unsuitable  to  this 
place ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we 
must  seek  in  the  principle!  of  analysis  itself  for  the 
exphination  of  Uie  operations  rt  employs ;  and  we 
may,  with  great  probability,  conclude,  that  no  satis* 
factory  account  of  the  imaginary  calculus  will  ever 
be  obtained  bv  having  recourse  to  fanciful  geometri- 
C4il  constructions,  or  to  the  analogy  between  the 
circle  and  the  hyperbola,  or  to  the  metaphysical  pro* 
position,  that  all  processes  with  general  symbols, 
whether  significant  or  not,  are  equidly  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  demonstrative. 
13^  Having  now  proved>  in 


SttSciwt  to  obaerve  here,  that  all  the  demoostatioi»^<i^i«^<»»-^ 
that  have  appeared  are  either  calculations  with  imi^ 
possible  quantities,  or  th^  proceed  upon  the  as< 
sumption,  that  every  equation  has  as  many  roots  as 
dimensions,  aAd  thus  involve  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved. 

14.  The  general  cases  in  which  matheaiaUcjans 
have  been  successful  in  resolring  rational  functions 
into  di^ir  trinooiial  ihctors,  are  coafined  to  the  theo- 
rem of  Cotes,  and  to  a  more  general  proposition  of  a 
similar  kind,  for  which  we  aret  indebted  to  De 
Moivre.  These  instances  are  of  great  importance 
in  analysis,  and  we  shall  therefore  subjoin  an  invea- 
tigation  of  them,  because  they  are  deduced  in  a  very 
direct  manner  from  the  method  we  have  followed. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that/(*),  or  «S-A^- «*"^+ 
A«),*-f  . .  +  A<»^>ap+A^»>,  is  a  imtional  p<^- 
nome  of  ft  dimensions,  and  {»m-^*\^i^  one  of  its  qua- 
dratic divisors ;  put  z^=Jt^^i^  substitute  a+z  for  ar, 
and  write  the  transformed  Amction  in  two  lines,  one 
eontainiw  all  the  even,  and  the  other  all  the  odd 
powers  era ;  then  the  polynome  will  be  equal  lo 


By  the  saqie  substitution  of  x  for  g—a,  the  divisor 
(x— a)*-{-f' will  become  s'+v':  «"«•,  as  before,  the 
oonditlou  that  s*4- «**  sball  dWid*  etioh  vf  th«  fore* 
g|oing  lines,  will  be  ezpresw^  by  the  foUpwing  equ»> 
tions,  viz. 


=/(«)-5-  4:y'-''*-s- -zr«^*-  *c- 


2     da* 


84     <U* 


Mi* 


d'/M 


120     dx^ 


->*—  &c 


In  these  formuls  substitute  the  expanded  values  of 


/(«)• 


,  &c. ;  and  class  together  all  the  homo« 


Y  •  '  *°  *  "S®'<His  mannerji  idfia)    1    #/(«) «      I      d^f(a\  1 

that  every  polynome  of  even  dimensions  has  at  least     +«x    i^r"  +5  •  "^^^+75^  •    w  «    "^*  *^  i 
one  oMadrntiQ  dWisor  of  the  one  kind  or  the  ptheri  i  aa      ^     (W        iso     i/«  > 

it  follows,  that  it  may  be  reduced  by  division  to  an- 
other polynome  two  degrees  lower  t  io  like  mannerj 
this  last  polyBome  will  admit  of  being  lowered  two 
degrees  more;  and  by  repeating  die  same  process, 
the  first  polynome  win  at  length  be  completely  ex- 
hausted by  quadmtlo  divisers.  10  therefore,  we  re* 
collect,  that  every  polynome  of  odd  dimensions  has 
one  binomial  divisor,  we  shall  arrive  at  this  general 
conclusion,  ''  Th^t  ev^ry  rational  polynome  pan  be 
completely  exhausted  by  binomial  and  trinomial  di- 
visors; and,  conse(|U^ntly9  that  it  is  equal  to  the 

product  of  a  certain  number  of  factors  of  the  (wo 

first  degrees.^ 

It  appears  also  that  the  binomial  factors  of  any 

polynome  are  such  only  as  arise  firom  the  resolution 

of  the  quadratic  divisors ;  and  they  are,  therefore, 

either  real  or  imaginary,    And  thu#  we  finally  ob- 
tain the  following  proposition,  which  was  assumed  by 

Harriot,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  received  theory 

of  equations,  pamely,  *'  Every  rationfd  polynome  has 

as  many  binoniial  factors,  and  as  many  roots,  real 

and  imaginarjr,  as  it  h^s  dimensions.** 

The  necessity  of  confirming,  by  a  general  demon- 
stration, the  assumed  theory  of  the  impossible  foots 

of  equations,  was  early  felt;  and,  accordmgly,  this 

point  has  epgaged  th^  attention  of  all  the  great  ma- 
thematicians' to  whom  analysis  is  indebted  for  the 

progress  it  has  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  and 

the  present  centuries.    An  account  of  their  several 

researches  would  ^atly  exceed  the  limits  of  this 

article ;  but  the  reader  will  find  all  the  information 

he  can  wish  for  in  two  long  notes  (9  and  10)  of  the 

Trait4  dei  Egualum§  Numerifmes,  by  La  Grange,      j  aW  S  (n^2l 

in  which  the  author,  with  his  usual  degance,  has  ex-     '^       '\^        ^ 

plabed  and  commented  upon  tlie  various  modes  of  &c. 

investigation  that  have  been  proposed.    It  will  be 


(D) 


geneous  terms  of  the  same  order,  that  is,  all  the 
terms  in  which  the  exponents  of  a  and  r  amount 
to  the  same  sum,  then  we  shall  have 

o=ceir— It.— ^— a       f*+&c 


+A' 


(«) 


{■ 


^   n — 3 
— «— 2  •  — — -a 


Sec. 


o^no^  *-» 


n—1 


II— 2 


+A 


(I) 


|(n-l)« 


T»+  &c. 


^'2.8    ^ 


V+ 


&c« 


•— n-^2. 


•— 3.II— 4^i»-jj 


>'+ 


&C4 
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^MmfA  in  Htd.  10,  the  tiro  fimfoiof  '  pifiwi  •» 

A^*"*^  •in  ^1=0; 

()S4.r*iriDbedMng« 


be  added  the  bmomiil  &ctor  ^ 

Bj  proceediog  in  a  nmOar  maimer  in  the  case  of 

die  tactioo  <^-H*»  we  flhali  hare  the  eqaatwoa 


sinne 
-, — ^=0. 
•in  f 

EMriW^  the  cMes  when  f=LO  and  >=180»,  the 
and  third  eqoationa  will  be  both  satkfiedj 


And  the  quadratic  diflsor  (. 

ed  into  . 

;r«.-^rco«f.^+r*.  r—     „       - 

When  •Infsco,  and  ^  or  IMf,  the  precedmg     ^^   rcprewmtmg  any  odd  number  leas  than  »._ 

equations  coincide  with  these,  vts*  wherafore  all  the  ouadntic  factors  will  be  compre- 


wheny=-'       ^  X  1«>®»  *«  numerator  of  the  frac- 


equations 

which  exprcM  th«  condition  that  the  given  9ohp«^ 


Wherefore  all  the  quadratic  factors  will  be  compre- 
hended in  the  formula 


the  denominator  of  the  second  equation  may  be  ne-  -     ' 

*  Let  the  preceding  investigation  be  applied  to  find 


the  quadratic  fkctors  of  ar^ 
equations  (E)  wHI  become 

r*co8  nf^^^o 


In  this  case  the  two 


SID  9 


Whence 


cosafrsl 

siniie 
— - — -^, 
sin  f 

Now,  excluding  the  cases  when  f=o  and  p=180<^> 
the  last  equation  will  be  satisfied  when  P=— —  X 
lSO\or  f=^Xl80«,  the  numerators  of  the  frao- 

Uons  representing  aU  the  odd  and  even  numbers  less 
than  tlie  common  denominator ;  but  the  second  e- 


factors  is^^^,  to  which  the  binomial  factor  ar+n 
z 

must  be  added. 
Let  as  next  take  the  more  general  nmction 

And,  in  the  first  pkce,  when  0  is  greater  than  unit, 
the  function  is  equal  to 

and  the  quadratic  fiictors  may  be  found  by  the  cases 
ahready  considered. 

When  0  is  less  than  unit,  let^scoatf,  and  the 
function  to  be  resolved  will  be 

x««_2ii»jr^  cos  #+«*". 

By  means  of  the  equations  (E)  we  get 


■cos  2af — Sa"r*  cos  #  ooa  iif + «^= 


^  amp 


■  m.1     sin  np 
nn  f 


(«=:•: 


quauon  will  be  satisfied   only  when  ^— Xl«0:     And  hence 

whcr«fo«  all  the  qindnuk  (actors  of  the  function 
■  jr'—tf "  will  be  comprehended  fa  the  (bfinala 

jr<— a«*XCO«—  X  !«<>•+«*• 

"  r  ■»     But,co*2ji*+l=8co6»iif;aiidaBi2a?=S«>««X 

l^•b«  ■  is  ewn  number,  the  quadrauc  factort  wiU     ^.^.  ,rt„^o«  the  two  l*t equations  wfll I 

amount  to  ?~^;nnd  if  to  them  we  add  the  aim-  '  '"'' 

j^  f.ct.M*  *L  and  ^-^^  we  *«^^^^»!:ifX 


Cos  2«f^2  cos  #  cos  iif +1=0 

sinSM^       «nitg  . 

r    ■     '    *   -    _  ^  ^^M  w— .'^ 
smf         awf 


S  cos  neicoa  we— cos  0=» 


p;«e  iv*.vttt«on  of  the  function.    W  hen  «  b  odd,  the 


2  -^— (cosnf— cos^)=e: 
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Bquatioitf.  and  these,  supposing  cos  0  diftrent  from  unit,  can  be 
'^.'^  satisfied  only  by  iwing  cos  nf — cos  $=zo,  or 

cos  flf=C08  4. 

Now,  cos^cos(mx960  +tf)9  m  being' any  integer 
number  whatever,  zero  included;  and  hence  f=: 

—9  which  formula  comprehends  all  the 

values  of  $  that  will  satisfy  the  above  equations. 
Wherefore  all  the  factors  sought  will  be  contained  in 
this  general  expression,  viz. 


;c'— Saxcos 


mx96O^+0 


+a' 


in  which,  if  for  m  we  substitute  all  the  integer  num- 
bers leas  than  n,  zero  included,  we  shall  obtain  the  n 
quadratic  factors  of  the  proposed  function. 

15.  The  quadratic  divisors  (jp— a)'— r^and  (x — a)* 
-f  r*,  have  hitherto  been  considered  separately;  but 
they  may  be  both  represented  by  [x — a)^ — s,  which 
will  coincide  with  the  one  or  the  other  according  as 
s  is  positive  or  negative.  And,  if  we  now  proceed 
as  before,  we  shall  get  the  following  equations  which 
express  the  conditions  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
polynome  y*(x)  of  any  proposed  dimensions,  as  n, 
shall  be  divisible  by  (jr^a)^— «, 


,  viz. 


By  eliminating  s  we  shall  obtain  an  equation,  viz. 

A=ZOy 

in  which  a  is  the  unknown  quantity.  As  the  process 
of  elimination  is  independent  of  the  particular  va- 
lues of  the  coefficients  ofy(x),  the  degree  of  the  re- 
sulting equation  will  be  the  same  when  the  polynome 
y(x)  has  as  many  real  roots  as  dimensions,  and  when 
the  case  is  otherwise.  But  when  f{x)  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  n  real  binomial  factors,  the  multipli. 
cation  of  every  two  of  them  will  form  a  quadratic 
factor.    The  number  of  such  factors  will,  therefore, 

be  equal  to  ii  x  ""^f  which  expresses  all  the  com- 

blnations  made  with  n  things  taken  two  and  two. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  just  so  many  different 
values  of  a  that  will  satisfy  the  equation  A=o,  which 

will,  therefore,  have  its  exponent  equal  to  n  x • 

z 

It  thus  appears  that  the  equation  A=:o  rises  in  its 
dimensions  very  rapidly  above  the  given  polynome, 
on  which  account  little  advantage  is  derived  from 
this  procedure. 

Again,  by  eliminating  a  from  the  same  two  equa- 
tions we  shall  obtain  one,  viz. 

in  which  «  b  the  unknown  Quantity.  This  equation, 
which  has  already  been  alluded  to  (Sect.  8),  rises 
to  the  same  dimensions  with  the  former  equation 
A=o ;  but  it  is  possessed  of  some  useful  properties, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  consideration,  that  every 
positive  root  gives  a  quadratic  factor  of  the  form 
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(d?-^)^.-^  in  the  polynoni^/(«)9  and  every  nega-  EquAtiom.^ 
tive  root,  a  quadratic  factor  rf  the  form  («— »)«+f*^  ^    - 
in  the  same  polynome. 

The  quadruple  of  s  is  e^oal  to  the  square  of  the 
difference  of  the  two  binomial  factors  of  («— a)^— «: 
whence  it  follows  that  the  quadruples  of  the  several 
roots  of  the  equation  8=0  are  equal  to  the  squares 
of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of /(«)=o.  If,  there- 
fore, we  put  4?',  xf,  s^"t  Ac.  for  the  rooU  of/(«)=:o, 
the  rooU  of  S=:o  will  be 


i(*'-*"Ai(''- 


')'»i(*"-^")*>Ac.; 


and  from  this  it  is  manifest,  that  the  coefficients  of 
the  same  equation  will  be  known  symmetrical  func- 
tions of  the  quantities  y,  «*,  x^'\  &c.  or,  of  the  roots 
of/(a;)=o.  The  rules  formerly  explained  may, 
therefore,  be  employed  for  calculating  the  coeffi- 
cients of  8=0 ;  and  this  method  of  forming  the  equa* 
tion  is  not  only  more  convenient  than  the  process  of 
eliminating ;  but  it  likewise  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  us  to  find  any  one  coefficient  separately 
without  computing  the  rest.    Thus,  if  we  put 

K^*>=(a?'— x*)«.  («'— x'")* .  (x''— «"')•  -Ac-i 
and  expand  this  product,  and  in  place  of  the  sym^ 
metrical  functions  of  which  it  is  composed,  substitute 
their  values  in  terms  of  the  given  coeiScientS'  of 

/(x):=o,  we  shall  obtain  the  value  of  K^**^;  and  the 
last  term  of  the  equation  8=0  will  be  equal  to 

the  upper  sign  taking  place  when  nx  '^K'^  ^^  ^* 

mensions  of  the  equation  S^o,  is  even,  and  the  lower 
eigii  when  the  same  number  is  odd. 

If  we  suppose  the  given  equation  y*(x)=o  to  be 
possessed  of  as  many  real  roots  as  dimensions,  or  to 
have  n  real  binomial  factors,  the  product  of  every 
two  of  these  will  be  a  quadratic  factor  (xu— a^s...^y 
in  which  s  is  positive ;  wherefore,  the  roots  of  Sap 
will  be  all  real  and  all  positive.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  given  equation  f{xy=Q  has  not  as  many 
real  roots  as  dimensions,  it  will  be  divisible  by  one 
or  more  quadratic  factors  not  resolvable  into  real  bi- 
nomial factors,  and  jn  which  9  is  negative;  conse- 
quently, the  equation  S=o  will  have  one  or  more 
negative  roots.  It  is,  therefore,  a  property  of  the 
auxiliary  equation  8=0,  Uiat  when  the  roots  are  all 
real,  they  are  all  positive ;  and  when  they  are  not 
all  real,  some  of  them  are  negative.  Now  the  rule 
of  Descartes  will  enable  us  to  find  whether  the  roots 
are  all  positive  or  not;  and  by  this  means  we  shall 
discover  whether  the  roots  of  the  given  equation 
f(x)=o  are  all  real  or  not.  From  what  has  been 
said  we  may  lay  down  this  rule :  "  The  proposed 
equation  f(x)r=LO  will  have  all  its  roots  real,  when 
the  auxiliary  equation  S=o  has  as^many  variations 
from  one  sign  to  another  as  it  has"  dimensions,  or 
when  its  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative ; 
otherwise  the  proposed  equation  will  have  one  or 
more  quadratic  factors  of  the  form  (4r«-«t)'-|-r',  but 
48 
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Bquationi.  the  number  of  eucii  factoit  cannot  exceed  the  coa- 
^  tinaatioDt  of  the  Mine  sign  in  the  eiudliary  equa- 
tion." 

Aeain,  in  the  equation  Ssro,  the  polynome  S  is 
equal  to  a  certain  number  of  binomial  faoton  of  the 
forms  X — m  and  x+a^  multiplied  into  a  supplement* 
ary  polynome  of  eten  diroensionay  which,  not  being 
capable  of  having  a  negative  value,  will  have  its  laai 
term  positive  (S^t.  5).  It  is  maniiett.  therefore^  that 
the  last  term  of  ^-=.0  will  be  positive  or  negative, 
according  as  the  number  of  factors  of  the  form  x — a 
is  even  or  odd,  that  is,  according  as  the  equation  has 
an  even  or  odd  number  of  real  and  positive  roots. 
But  every  two  real  roots  in  the  equation  f{x)zzo 
give  one  real  and  positive  root  in  the  subsidiary 
equation  S=?o :  wherefore,  if  m  denote  the  number 
oi*  real  roots  in  the  former  equation,  the  number  of 
real  and  positive  roots  in  the  latter  will  be  equal  to 

m  X  -^^;  and  the  last  term  of  the  subsidiary  equa* 

tioQ  will  be  poaitive    or   negative,    according  as 


wX 


in— 1 


is  an  even  or  an  odd  number. 


In  a  cubic  equation  jf'-f-^+^zo,  sr  ia  eitber  one 
or  three.  In  the  first  case,  the  equation  S=:o  will 
have  no  positive  roots,  and  the  last  term  will  be  po- 
sitive ;  in  the  second  case,  it  will  have  three  real  and 
positive  roots,  and  the  last  term  will  be  negative. 
Now,  the  dimensions  of  S=:o  being  odd,  the  function 

K^^  will  be  negative  in  the  irst  case,  and  positive  in 
the  second.  Wherefore  the  given  cubic  equation 
will  have  one  real  root,  or  three,  according  as  the 

Araction  K^^,  that  ir, 

(or'..^')*-  («'—*"'>**  (*"—«'")*, 
or  — ^^ — 27^',  ia  negative  or  poaitivew 

*Ii»  a  biquadratic  equation  j:^«f^deH-^+r=70,  m  is 
equal  to  zevo»  at  twoy  or  four,  ia  the  first  case,  the 
equation  Sso  has  no  positive  roots,  in  the  third,  it 
haa  six ;  and  in  both  casea  the  last  term  is.  positivew 
In  the  second  case,  the  same  equation  has  aafty  one 
real  and  posisive  root,  and  the  laat  lean  is  ae^pitive. 

The  dimeoaiona  oi  Ssca,  equal  to  -^— >  beaig  even^ 


the  function  K^^^  will  be  positive  in  the  first  and 
third  cases,  and  negative  in  the  second  case.  Where- 
fore the  proposed  biquadratic  equation  wiN  have  on- 
ly two  real  soots  when  tlie  function  K^"*^;  that  is,, 

(jr'«— *^^)^  or,  aaeir'— ie8/i^+144y*pr+l6pV— 
27 J* — 4y*p',  IS  negative ;  and  when  the  same  func- 
tion is  positive,  the  proposed  equation  wilt  have  four 
real  roQtSj  if  the  terms  of  the  auxifiarv  equation' 
S:;sa  be  alternately  posiUve  and  negative;  other- 
wise it  wiQ  have  no  real  roots. 

In  an  equation  of  the  fifth  degree,  m  is  equal  to 
one,  or  three,  or  five.  Ita  the  first  and  third  cases, 
the  last  term  of  S=o  will  he  positive,  for  there  are 
eitber  no  positive  roots  or  ten ;  in  the  second  case 
the  last  term  is  negative,  the  number  of  positive 


roots  being  three.    The  dimensions  of  S=:so>  equal'l 

to  —5—,  being  even,  the  function  K^^  will  be  posi- 

tive  in  the  first  and  third  cases,  and  negative  in  the 
second.  Wherefore  the  given  equation  of  the  fiflh 
degree  will  have  three  real  roots  when  the  function 

K^  ^  is  negative ;  and  when  the  same  function  is  po- 
sitive, it  will  have  five  real  roots,  if  the  terms  of  the 
auxiliary  equation  S=o  be  alternately  positive  and 
negative ;  otherwise  it  will  have  but  one. 

Resolution  of  Algebraic  Equations. 

l6.  When  the  coefiicients  of  an  equation  are  given* 
in  numbers,  we  may  investigate  the  numerical  value 
of  any  one  root  separately,  by  first  seeking  the  limits 
between  which  it  lies,  and  then  narrowing  those  li- 
mits to  any  required  degree  of  approximation.  But 
this  process  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  general  so- 
lution of  algebraical  equations,  which  supposes  that 
the  coefficients  are  denoted  by  general  symbols,  and 
consists  in  finding  such  a  function  of  those  quanti- 
ties as  shall,  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  values,  repre- 
sent all  the  roots.  An  algebraic  expression  is  sus- 
ceptible of  many  values,  by  means  of  the  difierent 
radical  quantities  it  contains;  but,  these  radical 
quantities  being  themselves  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  general  fbrmida  lor  the  so- 
lution of  any  proposed  equation  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  function  of  the  given  coefficients  com- 
bined with  the  roots  of  another  equation. 

The  solution  of  quadratic  equations  has  been 
known  sinoe  the  origin  of  algebra;  it  ia  fi>ond  in  the 
work  of  Diophantus,  the  first  treatise  on  the  science 
eatant,  if  it  be  not  the  very  first  that  was  written. 
The  Italian  mathematicians,  who  are  the  fonnden 
of  the  modern  algebra,  discovered  the  solution  of 
Oibic  and  biquadratic  equatioris.  The  mles  they 
invented  £br  this  purpose  are,  however,  rather  the 
result  ef  particular  artifices,  than  deductiooa  froas 
any  profound  views  of  the  structure  of  the  eqaatioos 
they  considered.  In  the  course  of  the  last  and  the 
preaent  centuries,,  the  general  sohitiaa  of  equations 
has  been  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable  research- 
es by  all  the  nuithematicians  of  the  fiiBl  rank ;  but 
their  labours  have  not  been  successful  in  advancing 
thw  branch  of  the  science  beyond  the  steps  made  by 
tile  first  algebraists. 

The  rules  usually  given  for  the  solution  of  cubic 
and  biquadratic  equations  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  efementary  books,  aad  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  repeat  them  here.  An  account  of  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  general  theory  ibr 
solving  algebraic  equations  would  greatly  exceed 
the  limits  we  must  prescribe  to  ourselves.  What 
has  most  impeded  the  progress  of  algebraists  in  their 
researches  on  this  subject,  is  the  diffi'culty  of  treat- 
ing it  by  a  perfect  analysis,  or  of  arriving  at  general 
conclusions  by  a  process  of  reasoning  founded  solely 
on  the  principles  of  the  inquiry,  and  disengaged  from 
particular  artifices  of  calculation,  and  from  parti- 
cular suppositions.  In  what  follows,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  fay  before  our  readers  the  general  pdhcipres 
on  which  is  founded  all  that  has  been  successmlly 
accomplished  in  this  theory. 
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Let  the  three  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  be  repie- 

sentad  by  a,  b,  c;  and  having  interchanged  these 

letters  among  one  another,  in  all  possible  ways,  we 

shall  get  the  six  permutations  following,  viz. 

ahcj    cab,     bca 

acb,    bac,    $b<u 

The  combinations  that  stand  first  on  the  left  are 
formed  by  prefixing  the  same  letter  to  the  permuta- 
tions made  with  the  other  two ;  and  those  on  each 
line  are  derived  from  ane  another  by  makine  the 
last  letter  of  one  stand  first  in  that  which  foBows, 
while  the  other  two  letters  preserve  the  same  order. 
Now  let  f — Izio ;  and  let  the  letters  of  first  com- 
bination of  each  line  be  prefixed  in  order  to  the 
three  terms  of  1+^+^ ;  then  we  shall  get 
t^ssa+bg+cf    ,    isiu+c^f; 

and  if  we  multiply  t  and  s  by  I,  ^i  f  successively! 
we  shall  further  obtain 

tgzzc+a^+bf  Sfsib-^^+cf 

if:=zb+c^+af  sfzzc+bf+af. 

The  six  quantities  t^  t^,  if,  s,  s^,  if  comprehend  all 
the  values  that  can  be  formed  by  combining  with 
l+f+f*,  the  three  letters  taken  in  any  order  what- 
ever ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  cubes  of  all  these  six 
quantities,  being  each  equal  either  to  fi  or  «^,  have 
no  more  than  two  values. 

And  because  <'  and  i?  have  only  one  value  each, 
any  symmetrical  functions  of  them,  as  i'+i^  and  ^f, 
will  have  determinate  values,  which  remain  tliesame, 
however  the  letters  a,  i,  c  be  mterchanged  among 
one  another.  The  quantities  <^-f^  &nd  /V  must, 
therefore,  be  synimetrical  functions  of  a,  6,  c ;  and, 
coaseqoently,  they  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  co- 
efficients of  the  given  equation. 

By  actually  involving  to  the  third  power,  we  get 

and  likewise 

Now  \^^f:sQy  when  f  is  any  root  of  ^^— l=io 
different  from  unit ;  therefore,  by  adding  the  three 
last  expressiooSf  we  get 

Again,  by  actually  multiplying 
and,  because  g +^=— i^ 


T  I  O  N  a 

By  means  of  the  preceding  formuhey  we  can  com- 
pute the  values  of  ^+<'  and  fV;  and  these  values 
being  the  coefficienu  of  a  quadratic  equation  having 
its  roots  equal  to  i?  and  i*,  we  can  thenoe  find  fi  and 
^,  and  /  and  t.    Now  i  and  s'beiiig  known,  we  have 

wherefore. 

To  apply  the  forcw;oldg  investigation,  we  shall  take 
a  cubic  equation,  ar—Spx — ^^o,  which  is  so  pre- 
pared as  to  want  the  second  term,  then  (Sect.  9) 

fl4^+fc=o 

consequently  l^-H's^S  X  ^  \  ^^sdSpt  and  fi^cz^  x 
^  .jj*.    Hence 

Wherefore,  bv  substituting  these  taloet  hi  the  ex* 
pressions  of  toe  roots,  we  get 

The  precedbg  investigation,  as  weU  as  all  other 
methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  eaMc  equatiom^ 
leads  to  the  same  result  with  the  rule  invented  by 
Cardan ;  and^  like  that  rule,  it  becomes,  in  some 
cases,  insufficient  fbr  arlthneticid  computation,  on 
account  of  the  imaginary  quantities  that  appear  in 
the  expressions  of  the  roots.  What  is  now  mention* 
ed  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  method  of  investigation  pur- 
sued, and  of  the  introduction  of  the  imagmary  roots 
of  the  equation  ^ — 1=0.  When  a,  d,  <;,  are  re^ 
quantities,  the  values  oi'  /  and  s  wiU  be  both  imagin* 

ary,  because  they  involve  f  and  ^ *,  or  ""  T    "^   ^^^ 
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Equations*  and  useless  for  the  purpose  of  numerical  caleula- 
^'^^  — ^  tion ;  and  the  former  circuQistance  is  precisely  the 
reason  of  the  latter*  On  the  other  hand,  when  one 
root  a  is  real  and  the  other  two  imaginary,  the  impos- 
sible quantities  destroy  one  another  in  the  expressions 
of  t  and  St  which  are,  therefore,  real  quantities ;  and 
in  this  case,  the  algebraic  formulae  answer  for  find- 
ing the  numerical  values  of  the  roots.  The  dis* 
tinction  here  pointed  out  depends  on  the  radical 
^y« — p«,  which  is  real  or  imaginary,  according  as 

the  equation  has  one  or  three  real  roots,  because 
^'^-p^is  always  positive  in  the  first  case,  and  nega- 
tive m  the  second. 

Much  labour  and  thought  have  been  foiestowed  in 
order  to  free  the  formulae  for  the  roots  of  cubic  equa- 
tions, from  the  imaginary  expressions  that  render 
them  unfit  for  arithmeticid  computation.  In  parti- 
cular instances  the  difliculty  disappears;  namely, 
when  the  radical  quantities  are  perfect  cubes,  in 
which  cases  the  impossible  parts  of  the  cube  roots 
destroy  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  none  but  real  quan- 
tities in  the  expressions  of  the  roots  of  the  equation. 
And  by  expanding  the  radical  quantities  we  may,  in 
all  cases,  obtain  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  in  series 
of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  free  from  the  imagin- 
ary sign.  But  when  it  is  required  to  transform  the 
formulae  for  the  case  of  a  cubic  equation  with  three 
r^  roots,  into  finite  expressions  free  from  impossible 

Suantities,  and  to  do  so  without  employing  any  other 
lan  the  received  notations  of  algebra,  lul  attempts 
to  solve  the  problem  have  led  to  equations  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  the  one  proposed,  and  have 
ended  in  bringing  back  the  same  difficulty ;  in  so 
much  that  equations  of  the  description  mentioned  are 
said  to  be  in  the  irreducible  case. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  transform  the  formulae 
for  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  in  the  irreducible 
case  into  real  expressions,  although  not  so  as  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  above  mentioned.    Let  ^*— ^'==y*$ 

then  j9=(^* — y*)^ :  wherefore  the  equation  «*— S/mc 
—2f=:o»  will  become  *" 

^'-^ 3(9'^)i«— «f=o  •  •  •  (!)• 
By  the  preceding  formula,  tlie  value  of  x  in  this 
equation  will  be 

or,  according  to  the  noUtion  of  Sect.  10,  making 
1 

By  substituting  this  value  of  x  we  get 

which  equation  being  true  for  all  values  of  q  and  ^, 
must  be  identical,  or,  when  expanded,  must  consist 
of  a  series  of  quantities  that  mutually  destroy  one  an- 
other. Now  the  equation  will  still  be  identical,  when 
y*  is  changed  into  — '^ :  so  that  we  shall  have 
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and  this  proves  that  the  equation 

ai'_s(g«+yt)V  r^^4i=o  ...  (2)      ' 
is  solved  by  the  formula 

a?=2H.(5r,— y«). 

As  the  investigation  in  Sect.  10  is  equally  true* 
whether  n  be  a  whole  or  a  fractional  number,  we  may 
apply  it  to  find  the  value  of  Uie  symbol 2H.(9,-f-^). 

For  this  purpose,  let 

g=:r  COSf =r  cos(f+860^)=:r  COs(f+2.d60i^), 
^=r  sinp^r  sin  (p+S60®)=:r  sio(f +2.360^)  ; 

then  r^Jg^+p ;  and,  according  as  we  take  one  or 
Other  of  the  angles  that  have  the  same  sines  and 
cosines,  we  shall  obtain  three  different .  values  of 
2H ,  (y,— y*),  or  of  X,  viz. 


3=2ri  •  cos  I 


6=9r'»cos 


( 


1+120°) 


c=2ri .  cos  ^|+240<* ) . 


By  putting  p=r(j*-fy*)y,  the  equation  (2)  will  as* 
sume  the  same  form  as  at  first,  namely, 
jfi — 8px — ^2^=0 ; 

and  because  p'=:y*+y=:r*,  and  y^sjjj^—^;  if  we 
determine  the  angles  by  means  of  their  tangents,  in- 
stead of  their  sines  and  cosines,  we  shall  get 

tl^riL^  tan  (f>=:  Un  (f+S600)=tan  (p+2  .  360<»)  ; 
and  the  three  roots  of  the  equation  will  be 

fc:2ViS'.COs(|4t200^ 

c=2yfp:cos  (^1+240°  Y 

Every  cubic  equation  falls  under  one  or  other  of  the 
formulse  (1)  and  (2),  except  when  tfz=o,  orp^^rq'^ 
which  takes  place  when  an  equation  changes  from 
one  class  to  another ;  and  in  this  case  we  have 

^^^i  .  x^2q=(x—2q^)  .  (x+q^)  .  («+y*). 

The  several  rules  that  have  now  been  given,  there- 
fore, include  every  possible  case. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  irreducible  case  arises 
from  a  real  distinction  between  the  two  subordinate 
classes  of  cubic  equations,  and  is  insurmountable  by 
the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra.  There  is  no  per- 
manent distinctions  of  equations  belonging  to  the 
same  order,  when  we  consider  their  roots  as  positive 
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BqtatlMa.  or  oegttive ;  becausei  in  aof  proposed  equation^mll  the. 
^  roots,  or  as  many  of  them  as  we  please,  can  be  chao« 
ged  from  positive  to  negative,  by  the  simple  artifice 
of  increasmg  ot  diminishing  them  all  by  a  given  quan- 
tity. Bat  the  case  is  otherwise  when  we  consider 
the  roots  of  an  equatiDn  in  their  character  of  real  or 
imaginary  quantities.  No  transformation  can  change 
an  equation  with  one  real  root  into  another  with 
*  three  real  roots,  without  involving  the  operations  of 
the  impossible  arithmetic.  If,  therefore,  we  lay  down 
this  condition,  namely,  that  the  formulas  for  the 
roots  of  equations  must  be  in  a  shape  fit  for  nuraert* 
cal  calculation;  we  may  conclude  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  resolution  of  equations  except  what  con- 
sists in  reducing  all  those  of  the  same  class  to  some 
one  of  that  class,  the  most  simple  and  convenient  in 
its  form,  that  can  be  found.  If  we  examine  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  it  will  appear  that  it  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  reduce  all  cubic  equations  to  the  form 
jc^—A^zo ;  and  this  readily  succeeds,  without  impos- 
sible operations,  when  the  proposed  equation  and 
that  with  which  it  is  compared  have  their  roots  of  a 
similar  description ;  and  it  as  surely  fails  when  the 
case  is  otherwise. 

In  geometry,  where  the  relations  of  the  magni- 
tudes under  consideration  are  never  lost  sight  of, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  refer  the  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem to  a  class  to  which  it  does  not  belong.  The 
ancient  geometer  could  never  be  in  danger  of  apply- 
ing the  problem  for  finding  two  mean  proportionals 
to  a  case  that  can  be  constructed  only  by  the  trisec- 
tion  of  an  angle.  The  modern  anaJyst,  dismissing 
the  original  magnitudes  of  his  problem,  and  reducing 
all  possible  relations  to  eijualionB  in  abstract  num- 
bers, is  apt  to  overlook  distmctions,  and  sometimes  to 
waste  his  labour,  in  seeking  to  accomplish  what  a 
due  separation  of  cases  wotud  show  to  be  impossible* 
There  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  class  of 
cubic  equations  with  one  real  root,  and  that  with 
three  real  roots,  that  there  is  between  the  two  geo- 
metrical problems  alluded  to  above ;  and  the  wge* 
braist  who  attempts,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  ope* 
rations  of  his  art,  to  transform  Cardan's  formula  so 
as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  irreducible  case,  is  pre« 
ciselv  in  the  same  situation  with  the  geometer  who 
should  set  about  trisecting  an  anglcf  by  finding  two 
mean  proportionals. 

The  power  and  force  of  the  algebraic  method  does 
not  consist  in  breaking  down  red  distinctions,  but  jn 
connecting,  bv  sure  and  general  principles,  many 
truths  whidi,  m  geometry,  are  join^  only  by  vague 
analogies,  and  even  have  no  affinity  at  all.  This  ad- 
vantage is  derived  chiefl^y  firom  the  doctrine  of  nega- 
tive quantities^  and  from  the  impossible  arithmetic. 
By  Bseans  of  the  first,  a  formula  which  is  obtained 
br  considering  only  one  state  of  the  data  of  a  pro- 
blem, applies,  necessarily  and  by  the  very  structure 
of  analytical  language,  to  the  same  problem  in  all 
possible  conditions  of  the  data.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  relations  of  the  data  vary,  the  geometer  is 
obliged  to  subdivide  his  problem  into  cases,  or  into 
other  subordinate  problems  ;.aBd  although  it  may  be 
perceived  that  great  similitude  prevails  among  m  the 
snbdivisioDS,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  analo* 
gy  between  them  to  determinale  rules,  as  is  done  in 


algebra.  But,  in  the  whole  compass  of  geometry,  E^uatiims. 
Uwre  is  nothing  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  the^*^"v^ 
imaginary  arithmetic.  When  the  geometer  has  fixed 
the  determination  of  his  problem,  or  ascertained  the 
limite  within  which  it  is  possible,  he  has  drawn  a  line 
that  must  be  the  boundary  of  his  investigation.  Now, 
it  is  to  truths  lying  beyond  this  line  that  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  comprehensive  expressions  of  the  imagina- 
ry arithmetic  must  be  referred.  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  a  problem  can  be  solved  by  algebra, 
which  is  impossible  in  geometry ;  but  the  analytical 
formulae,  at  the  same  time  that  they  mark  the  limits 
of  the  problem,  go  beyond  them,  and  pomt  out  con- 
nected truths,  that  re<]^uire  only  certam  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  algebraic  expressions ;  in  like  man- 
ner, as  all  the  possible  cases  of  the  same  problem  are 
derived  from  one  only,  by  means  of  the  variations  of 
the  signs. 

If  a,  h,  c,  d,  represent  the  four  roots  of  a  biqua-  BiqutdrAtic 
dratic  equation;  and  if  we  prefix  the  same  letter  flEq'wtioM- 
to  all  the  permutations  made  with  the  other  three, 
we  shall  get  the  six  combinations  following,  vis. 

ahcdi    adhc,    acdb, 
adcbf     acbd,    abdc. 

In  the  first  line,  the  letters  6,  c,  d,  are  made  to 
circulate,  by  placing  immediately  sAer  the  immove- 
able letter  a  that  which  stands  last  in  the  combina- 
tion preceding;  and,  in  the  second  line,  the  move- 
able letters  have,  respectively,  an  inverted  order  to 
what  they  have  in  the  first  line. 

Let^ — 1=0;  and  let  the  four  letters  Uken  in 
the  several  orders  of  the  six  combinations  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  terms  of  l+t+f+f*  ^®  resulto  of  the 
first  line  being  t,  t%  <",  and  those  of  the  second  line 
s,  *',  *" ;  then 


i^a+b^f+df 
t'=za+di+bf-^ 


s:=a'\-d^+€f+bf 
s'sza+cg+bf+df 


Now,  in  the  equation  j^— l=o,  f  is  either  equal  to 

4.1^  or  to 1 ;  and  whether  we  take  the  one  value 

or  the  other,  it  is  apparent  that  if=*,  <'=»',  <"=«". 

Again,  from  every  one  of  the  six  foregoing  com- 
binations, four  others  are  derived  by  circulating  the 
letters  continually  from  the  last  place  to  the  first ; 
and,  in  this  manner,  we  obtain  twenty* four  different 
permuutions,  which  are  all  that  can  be  made  with 
four  letters.  Thus,  if  we  take  abcd^  and  move  the 
letters  as  directed,  we  shall  get  these  four  combina- 
tions,  viz. 

abed 

dahe 

cdab 

bcda. 

And  if  we  multiply  thy  i  continually,  observing  to 
retain  the  three  first  powers  of  f,  and  to  make  j*— 1, 
we  shall  get 

tz=Ji+h^f^f 

tf=h+ct+df+^f'r 
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Bqoaiiop«.  BO  that  i,  if,  tf,  t^,  Ktt  iIm  Amolioot  formed  bjr 
^■^  V  ^^prefiidDg  to  l+f^^+f,  th«  ktlen  of  the  four  eon- 
hiiuUions;   and  It  is  oMoua  that  these  fiinotions 
heee  all  the  same  sqaave,  equal  to  t^. 

Wherefore,  if  the  firar  lenefw,  takes  in  all  possible 
orders,  be  preflzed  te  the  terms  of  i+f+f+ff  the 
squares  of  the  twentjF-four  resulting  flmetions  will  be 
equal  to  one  or  other  of  the  six  quantities,  fi,  f^y  f^f 
9^  i'\  y^  9  and  since  it  has  been  proved  that  tsu, 


rf*,^!''. 


t*tai',  i^'^9^'  9  It  Ibllovrs  that  Uie  twenty-four  squares 
have  no  a 


have  no  more  than  tfiree  different 


9ntj-iou 
values. 


equal  to 


And,  because  i\  i^p  i"*^  caq  have  no  more  than 
one  value  eaehi  any  q^mnietriMl  Ainctions  of  them, 
vis. 

will  have  determinate  values  bidepeodent  of  the  or* 
c|or  of  the  letters  e,  6,  c,  d.  The  saaae  functions 
will  therefore  be  qrmmetrioal  expressions  of  the 
roots  of  the  given  biquadratic  equation,  and  they 
will  be  known  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  that 
equation. 

and  hence, 

the  symbol  2.a6  being  used  here,  as  in  8eot«  9i  U>  de- 
note the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  two  of  the 
roots.    Wherefore,  if  we  put 

m"t=iad'»thc, 
then 

<*=3M-f4si 

and  henoOf 

+I6(«w' + »im"+m'ifi'0- 
Hut  it  will  readily  appear  tliat 

mm'+mm"+m'fii''=(a+A+c+rf)  X  ^alc 

'^abcd. 

Nqwi  by  substituting  these  raluest  we  get 
A'«+<V«+<'«/"«=5fc+64.c+rf)^— 16(a+&+c+ 

d)*XXMk 

+  ia(a+*+r+£0  X  S.«Ac+ 16(2.fl4)« 


T  I  O  N  S. 

Again,  if  we  nmlliply  the  expi 
we  shall  get 

«rt<a-^).(tf«— c*)+(*— <0-(**— <^) 
-  (a+c)  (6— <0*— (*+^  (fl^cy ; 
or,  ii'i"zaa^+^+€^+d^+2JMbe 

^aH+i^c+(^d+V^a+i^e+i^d 

snd  finally,  by  means  of  the  formula  in  Sect  9f 

^a+b+6+d)x^^* 

If  now  we  substitute  the  values  computed  by  the 
preceding  formulte,  in  the  cubic  equation, 

0:5:i«^— (<*+l'«+<''*>4« 

we  shall  obtain  the  values  of  #',  1^,  i"*^  and  coose- 
quently  of  i,  f,  f'p  by  solving  that  equation;  and, 
when  t,  i',  t"  are  known,  we  J^vq 

a+b+c+d^sa+  b+c+d 

fnza^^+bf^+Cf^ 
i^=a+c^+df+bf; 
wberefore»  becaiise  o^l+^+f+f,  we  get 

b^{^+b^^+$ff^*f^'fy 

And  finally,  by  making  fa^^a^ 

Un+b+c+d'-^+t'^"  \ 

In  applying  these  fomnihe,  it  is  necessanr  to  ob- 
serve, that,  as  the  quantities  i,  i',  t',  are  found  by 
extracting  the  square  root,  they  mi^  each  have  either 
the  sign  phis  or  the  sign  minus  prefixed.  But  all 
ambiguity  from  this  cause  wfH  be  taken  away,  if  it 
be  observed,  that  the  expressions  of  a^  b,  c,  d,  w3l 
always  give  the  same  results,  provided  the  signs  of 
t,  t'i  f^f  be  so  determined  as  to  satisfy  the  equation, 

Fen  if  iv«  suppose  that  the  sigoa  of  I,  l^,  ^,  are  so 
detemiBed  sa 
they  canaot 


m  to  sasiiQ^  the  equatfian  meatt 
ha  varied  so  aeelil)' to  satisfy  the 
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EqiutkKM.  eqoatioDi  unless  two  of  them  be  changed  together; 
i^fbr,  if  one  sign  only  be  chaoged,  or  if  all  the  three 
be  changed  together,  the  product  it*t^  will  have  an 
opposite  sign  to  ti4iat  it  had  before,  and  the  equa- 
tion will  no  longer  be  satisfied.  Bat  the  expressions 
of  a,  b,  c,  d,  gite  the  same  set  of  values  when  the 
signs  of  any  two  of  the  letters  t^  i\  i'\  are  changed 
together ;  so  that,  in  order  to  have  the  true  values 
of  the  quantities  sought,  no  other  rule  for  the  signs 
of  t,  t%  ft  is  necessary  than  that  they  must  be  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  equations  alluded  to. 

To  apply  the  preceding  investigation  we  may  take 
the  equation, 

which  wants  the  second  term.    Then, 

0:=»+b+C+d 
pz:z2.ab    , 
— ^mS .  abc 
rzzzabcd  : 
hence 

and  l^  f^,  f^t  ftre  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation, 

1*3+ 8/>u«+ I6(p*— 4r)tt— 64^*=o. 
Having  solved  this  equation,  and  found  the  values  of 
tt  i\  t'\  the  signs  of  these  quantities  must  next  be 
determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation, 

and  then  we  have  these  fommbe  fbr  computing  the 
roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  v\t. 


flst: 


bB 


C=i 


4 


d= 


4f 


These  formulas  coincide  with  the  method  of  solv- 
ing biquadratic  equations  first  proposed  by  Etiler  in 
his  Afgebra.  But,  in  order  to  falfe  away  the  aanbi- 
gnity  arising  from  the  double  sign  of  Che  square 
root,  that  celebrated  otttheimitieian  usee  two  sets  of 
expressions  for  the  roots  of  the  equation,  vi2. 


tf=r 


6=: 


4     . 


a=a- 


6= 


c=- 


rf=- 


^— /'. 


c= 


4 

4 


j= 


i+t'.-^'' 


of  which  one  set  IS  the  same  with  the  ibrmute  gfven 
above,  and  the  other  is  obtamed  by  changing  t,  f,  r 
into  — it  — f,  "-^'^'r  the  first  set  being  dh«cted  to 
be  used  when  — 8;  is  pustdf  ir,  and  die  other  set 


when  the  same  quantity  is  negative.  This  proce-  Bqii»ti«Dt. 
dure  is  not  so  simple  as  that  we  have  followed,  which  ' 
requires  only  one  set  of  formulae.  It  has  even  been 
the  occasion  of  leading  into  error,  in  as  much  as  it 
makes  the  signs  of  ^,  ^ ,  /",  depend  entirely  upon  the 
sign  of  the  given  quantity  — 8f  ;  whereas,  it  is  in- 
dispensable thati  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  quantities  t,  t\  t",  their  signs  ahall  be  determined 
so  as  to  satisf)  the  equation  tt'i''sz''>~Bg.  This  in- 
advertence of  Euler  has  escaped  the  observation  of 
most  of  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  biquadratic 
equations,  and  was  first  npticed  by  M«  Bret  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Correspondence  sur  VEcolc 
Polytechnique- 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  briefly  some  of 
the  other  rules  for  biquadratic  equations.  These  are 
chiefly  two ;  the  metliod  of  Descartes,  which  resolves 
the  given  equation  into  two  quadratic  factors ;  and 
the  oldest  method  of  atl,  invented  by  Louis  ferrari, 
a  pupil  of  Cardan,  winch  proceeds  by  transibrming 
the  given  equation,  'so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
difierence  of  two  complete  squares,  and  then  extract- 
ing the  square  roots.  However  diflbrent  from  one 
another  these  two  methods  may  at  first  seem,  they 
are  at  bottom  the  same  ;  and  they  are  so  far  con- 
nected with  that  already  investigated,  that  all  the 
three  lead  to  the  same  cttbic  eg aation. 

Suppose  that  a,  b,  c,  d^  are  the  roots  of  the  biqua- 
dntio  equation,  - 

then  «*—(fl-f  6)0:4.06=0,  and  x^-^^c+dyjt+cd^o, 
are  two  quadratic  factors,  the  product  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  given  equatioB.    Noir, 


wherefore, 

factors  win 


A=:a+b+c+d 
<sB«+6«— o— ^; 
if  we  put  ab^^f-^^f 


odaf^t  Ao  ^wo 


1, 


and  if  we  multiply  them,  and  equate  the  coeflicients 
of  the  product  to  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equa- 
tion, we  shall  get 

Ap+fyszC 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  on  account  of  the  two 
first  of  these  equations^  p  and  y  are  both  real  wian- 
titles  when  i  is  a  real  qvamfiky  ;  so  that,  provided  a 
real  value  of  ^  can  be  found,  the  given  equation  is 
always  resolved,  by  this  method,  into  tiro  qliadcatic 
factors  free  from  hnagiBary  expressions. 

Now,  by  combining  She  eqoatioiw  just  found,  we 
shaUget 

0=/^^— (3A*— 8B).f* 

+(S  A*— 16A«B+  lCTi«+  i6AC-^4D)  .f« 
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P=-c 


's^*+l^' 


-Ai 


^B-iA'  +  i/«)«-I 


The  first  of  these  equations  is  a  cubic,  of  which  the 
root  is  ^ ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  cubic 
of  tlie  former  method.  As  the  last  term  of  this  equa- 
tion is  essentially  positive,  it  follows,  that  there  is 
always  one  positive  value  of  /^  and  one  real  value 
of^;  wherefore,  in  consequence  of  what  hu  been 
proved,  the  values  ofp  and  y,  derived  from  the  posi- 
tive value  of  i*,  are  in  every  case  real  quantities, 
which  b,  no  doubt,  an  advantage  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  method. 

If  we  wish  to  follow  the  process  of  Louis  Ferrari, 
we  may  assume  p,  ^,  y,  so  as  to  render  the  expression 

identical  with  the  given  equation  ;  and  as  this  expres- 
sion is  no  more  than  the  product  of  the  two  qua^ 
dratic  factors  of  the  last  method,  the  quantities  to  be 
determined  will  be  found  by  the  formulae  already 
given. 
Eqiuti<msof  The  theory  of  permutations,  which  is  successful  in 
tbeFifUi  solving  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations,  applies  like- 
"^^^^  wise  to  those  of  the  fifth  and  higher  orders.  But, 
to  use  the  words  of  La^ange,  **  Fass6  le  quatridme- 
degr^,  la  m^thode^  quoiqu'  applicable  en  general,  ne 
conduit  plus  qu'  k  des  equations  r6solvantes  de  de- 
gr^s  sup6rieurs  k  cehii  de  la  proposte."  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  equations  of  the  fifth  degree,  the  theory 
leads  to  a  biquadratic  equation  of  which  the  coefl^i 
cients  are  to  be  found  by  resolving  an  equation  of  the 
sixth  order. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of 
permutations  contains  the  principles  from  which  we 
are  to  expect  the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  higher 
orders,  if  the  problem  be  possible.  It  may  be  al« 
leged,  with  great  probability,  that  the  theory  suc- 
ceeds in  the  less  complicated  cases,  because,  when 
the  number  of  the  roots  is  small,  their  permutations 
are  soon  exhausted,  and  we  speedily  arrive  at  those 
combinations  of  them  which  remain  mvariable,  what- 
ever be  the  order  of  the  quantities  combined.  But 
when  the  number  of  the  roots  is  greater  than  four, 
their  permutations  are  very  numerous,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  functions  produced  by  combining 
them  are  very  complicated ;  on  wl^ich  accounts  it  is 
difficult  to  conduct  the  investigation  so  as  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  eiSier  accomplishing  the 
intended  purpose,  or  proving  that  the  undertaking  is 
impossible. 

In-  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Italian  Society ^  and 
in  a  work  published  at  Modenain  1813,  M.  Paolo 
Ruffini  has  proved,  that  no  function  of  five  letters 
can  exist  that  is  susceptible  of  only  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent values  when  the  letters  are  interchangedamong 
one  another  in  all  possible  ways.  M.  Cauchy,  in  the 
sixteenth  volume  of  the  Journal  de  VEcole  Poli^tedi* 
nique,  has  demonstrated,  that  a  function  of  n  letters, 
unless  it  have  no  more  Mian  two  different  values, 
cannot  have  a  number  of  different  values  less  than  the 
prime  number  next  below  n«    On  these  grounds,  it 


has  been  inferred,  that  the  resolution  of  eqiiatkms  EqmtinL 
of  the  fifth  degree  is  in  reality  an  impossible  pro*  ^^^^^^ 
blem.  (Lacroix,  Compt.  de*  Etem.  d^A^ebre,  p.  61.) 
And,  if  it  be  admitted  that,  in  the  process  of  resolu- 
tion, no  equations  can  occur  except  such  as  have 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  five  letters  for  their  co- 
c^cients,  Uie  inference  founded  on  the  labours  of 
the  eminent  mathematicians  we  have  mentioned  would 
be  indisputable.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
resolution  of  equations  of  a  high  order  must  be  ef- 
fected by  gradually  depressing  an  equation  at  first  of 
grcAt  dimensions;  and  in  this  procedure  we  may 
arrive  at  equations,  the  coefficients  of  which,  although 
functions  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation, 
are  not  symmetrical  functions,  but  partial  expres- 
sions susceptible  of  several  values,  according  as  the 
order  of  the  letters  that  denote  the  roots  is  made  to 
vary.  On  this  supposUlon,  the  resolution  of  equa^ 
tions  above  the  fourth  order,  by  means  of  equations 
inferior  in  degree,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
what  has  been  proved. 

17.  A  method  for  solving  equations  of  one  order  Some  pv. 
may  be  generalized  so  as  to  extend  to  a  certaui  class  ^^^^i"* 
in  all  orders.    Thus  De  Moivre  has  found  a  Bpecies^*;  **'^ 
of  equations  of  every  degree  that  have  their  roots  si< 
milar  to  those  of  cubics,  and  which  are  solved  by  the 
formula 


diffisring  in  no  respect  from  the  expression  for  re- 
solving cubics,  except  that  n  is  written  in  pUu:e  of  3. 
An  equation  may  be  depressed  to  a  lower  order 
when  it  is  known  that  the  roots  have  a  given  relation 
to  one  another.  An  instance  of  this  has  already  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  equal  roots;  for,  the  equal 
roots  having  been  first  found,  the  equation  can  be 
lowered  by  division.  Redprocal  equations  furnish 
another  example  of  depression  to  a  lower  order,  on 
accdunt  of  a  relation  subsistmg  amon^  the  roots.  A 
reciprocal  equation  is  one  of  even  dimensions,  such 
that  half  the  roots  are  respectively  the  reciprocals  of 
the  other  half,  in  which  case  no  alteration  is  pro- 
duced hi  the  equation  when  -  is  substituted  for  x.  In 

equations  of  this  kind,  the  same  coefficients  occur  in 
the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  signs,  reckoning 
from  either  end ;  a  desoription  that  iScewise  applies 
to  some  equations  of  odd  dimensions,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  constitute  a  new  class,  being  merely  re- 
ciprocal equations,  as  defined  above,  multiplied  by 
the  factor  x+l.  A  reciprocal  equation  may  always 
be  depressed  to  half  the  dimensions,  by  transform- 
ing it  so  that  the  new  urJcnoiTD  quantity  shall  be 


equal  to  xH — ^ 


It  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned 


these  cases,  which  are  fully  treated  of  in  all  the  ele- 
mentary books. 

Equations  with  only  two  terms,  as  x^— l=o,  are 
the  most  extensive  class  that  have  been  resolved  by  a 
general  method.  The  successful  application  of  an- 
alysis to  this  class  of  equations  is  extremdy  intereit- 


iM*  bott  Is  kttHF,  aril  VSktmkB  becMM  k  is  cMiieeN 
'  eawHk  lii»  difiiND  af  liNr  eirde  into  «qiMl  p<rt», 
Aod  has  occasioned  the  discoyerj  ok*  sooie  canous 
gnd  iMeipeetod  Msolurespeetfng  dist  probleaf.  For 
these  reesone*  k  appears  proper  m  laj  before  oar 
feadeio  a  sboc<  view  of  this  branch  of  the  doctrine 
of  algebraic  equatioM. 

We  havealreMljshavm,  chat^admkting  the  theory  of 
aagukr  seckioiis»everj  e(|oatioii  mehonly  twoteraas^as 

j^— f  =o»  maybe  coropletery  resolved  into  its  biDGiniai 
andtrlDomiat  factors ;  and  hence  all  its  roottf,  possible 
and  imposstblej  may  be  computed  by  means  of  the  tri- 
gonometricfll  tables  in  common  use.    If  we  put  9= 

^^— ,  and  denote  by  k  any  number  less  than  -p,  we 

hare  found  that  the  equation  x^ — 1  =0  is  divisible  by 
the  quadratic  factor  js^ — 2x.  cosf-f  1,  and^  conse- 
quently^  tliat  it  has  the  two  impossible  roots, 

;rs:coei^f-f-sin^9 .  ^ZH 
x=itOB  kp — sin  k^ .  «/iIl  2 
and,  because  cosi(f=s:os  (p — ^)f,  and  — sin  kpz=9in 
(p--Ar)p,  the  same  two  roots  may  be  otherwise  more 
symmetrically  represented^  thus, 

«=rCOS  kf^tm  kp .  ^^ 
jr:scos  {p^-^)f^n  ( j)— it)p .  V— !• 
Tbaefore,  mhm  p  ia  odd.  til*  eqnatbn  x^— Iso 
has  one  real  root  eqital  l»  1  r  itnd  wht»pk  even^  it. 
has  t«Ko  veal  rooCa  eqoa)  to  =trl ;  mtd  in  both  eases' 
the  reiaaiaing  roots  areall  impossible,  and  are  Ibuad 
iTOBr  to^  lomiafa^ 
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soother ;  and,  conseqiieDtly,  wtthotrt  regard  to  the  1£ql^cfotti. 
order,  they  w9I  coincide  with  the  nnml^rs  1 ,  2,  3,  ^'^^^/^^^ 
At*  less  timii  p*    If»  therefore,  we  take  any  one  of 

the  impossible  roots  of  the  eqaaiioo  x^*^\  via. 

rj^coa  kp+m  kf^jZH, 
aR  its  powers  with  indices  less  than  p,  viz. 

r'=cos  2*f +sm  2kp .  v^ITi, 

i^=3Boa  Skf^ma  Skf .  4ZIU 

Ac. 
will  be  different  from  one  another ;  and  likewise  they 
will  coincide,  wkhout  regard  to  the  order,  with  thie 
like  powers  of  any  other  impossible  root  of  the  same 
equation :  because,  whatever  nmnber  k  stands  for, 
the  arcs  are  all  di£fereot  fiom  one  another,  and,  ne» 
glecting  whole  circumferences,  constitute  the  same 
series  of  terms  although  in  difl^rent  orders.  Where- 
fore, p  being  a  prime  number^  if  r  be  one  of  the  im« 

possible  roots  of  the  equation  x^ — ]=o,  all  the  roots 

win  be  represented  by  the  terms  of  the*  geometrical 
progression^ 

fbr  every  one  of  these  terms  satisfy  the  ghren  equa^ 
tion,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  all  different 
from  one  another. 

Whenp  is  a  composite  number,  the  same  proper- 
ty does  not  belong  to  dl  the  roou  of  the  equatioa 

or'— -)=o,  but  only  to  some  of  them.  It  belongs 
generaHy  to  the  root 

k<f+uuhp.4Z\^ 


hf  aokMg  k  ofoab  tcfr  all  tba  integral  nonbera  lesa 
tboor  p  ia  dW  ooe  caae^  ai|i  leas  than  p^l  in  tba 


f ,  therefore^  caa  be  more  sinpAe  tbaR 
tteeampulBlMof  ti»  rootao£  soob  cqaatiooaby 
RMono  of  the  Ingaaomalrlcal  feabka.  But  is  seekiag 
a  geoeml  solotioo,  k  ia  roared  to  inveatigate  tlia 
iroots  without  resorting  to  the  propanies  of  the  circle^ 
p  in-  so  ikr  OS  this  amy  bo  necessary  for  sdvmg 
ar  eqoatnaa  iaibriar  ia  'agree  to  the  ooe  pro* 
1.    in  this  view  tbe  reaalution  of  tba  oqualioB 


x^— 1=0,  is  equivalent  to  the  division  of  the  circle 
into  p  equal  part^  graoting  the  Kfee  divisioW  for  dl 
iramDcrs  less  than  p.  And  in  order  to  render  the 
investigation  of  the  problem  as  siniple  as  possible^  it 
may  be  fiirther  observed,  that  k  will  be-soff  eient  to 
consider  the  case  when  the  expooeol  is  a  prime 
Bttmbert  becanso,  from  this  caae^  the  other,  when  it 


when  k  is  either  a|aal  to  uait,  or  to  any  number  that 
baa  no  common  diviaar  with  p;  in  which  ones,  ail 

the  powers  of  r  are  roots  of  the  equation  x^ — 1=0, 
and  all  different  from  one  another,  when  the  expo* 
nents  ace  di&ceot  and  less  thao  p. 

If  the  equation  x^ — l=ro  be  divided  by  the  bino- 
mial  factor  x — 1>  we  shall  get 

jr'*-*^+«'-*-|-*^^-^.,..  fx+l=o; 

and  this  being  a  reciprocal  equation,  it  can  bo  far- 
ther depressed  to  half  the  dimensions.  In  this  man* 
ner  we  obtain  the  solution  of  x'' — ir=o,  which  is  re* 
duced  to  a  cubic ;  but,  by  the  same  procedure,  the 
equation  next  in  order,  vis.  x>' — 1=o,  can  be  lower- 
ed only  to  the  fifth  degree,  for  equations  of  which 
class  there  is  no  rule.  Nevertheless,  this  laK  equa- 
tion has  been  solved  by  Vandermonde,  to  whom,  and 
to  Lagrange,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  disengaging 


'•^•^??'^"*™'^*'*'*.*^f^**''^*^*'?'^r  1.  the  r^olution  of  equations  from  the  compficited 
it  wdl  be  proper  to  premise  here  a  propertv  of  the  ^^ations  of  algebr\  and  for  substituting,  L  their 
roots  of  equauons  with  only  two  terms,  to  which  we  Xe,  reasoningi  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  combi- 
shall  have  occasion  continuany  to  refer.  The  pro-  \^^^^^  The  luithor  has  not  explained  particuhtf ly 
perty  in  question  depends  upon  this  theorem,  name-     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^hj^h  his  solution  was  obtained ;  he 

gives  it  as  a  result  of  his  theory,  which,  although  it 
tails  in  general  for  equations  above  the  fourth  de- 


fy :  When  k  is  any  number,  not  a  multiple  of  the 
prime  number  p,  the  temainden  of  the  terms  of  the 
series, 

lXit,2xfc3X>.».(p— 1)X*, 
when  eadi  is  divided  by  p,  are  all  different  from  one 

VOL.  IV.  PART  II. 


Eee,  succeeds  in  thk  instance  on  account  of  particu^* 
r  relations  between  the  roots.     Similar  relations 
subsist  between  the  roots  of  any  other  binomial 
4t 
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Equations,  equation  when  the  exponent  is  a  prime  number ;  and, 
'-'^^^^^"^^  in  consequence,  a  like  mode  of  investigation  will  ap- 
ply, as  indeed  the  author  has  expressly  said.  But 
this  procedure  would  unaToidably  be  attended  in 
every  new  instance  wfth  very  Ions  calculations ;  and 
it  appears  hardly  possible  to  arrive  in  this  way  at 
any  general  methoid  that  would  i^ply  to  all  equa^ 
tioDS  of  the  class  in  a  regular  manner,  and  without 
considerations  drawn  from  each  particular  case. 

M.  Gauss,  in  a  workentitied  Disquiiiiiones  Arith" 
meticiBf  replete  with  original  and  important  matter, 
applied  a  property  of  prime  numbers  to  the  solution 
of  binomial  equations,  which  removed  every  difficulty, 
and  led  to  a  theory  that  unites  simplicity  and  gene- 
rality. If  we  suppose  that  p  is  a  prime  number,  and 
resolve  p — 1   into  its  component  factors,  so  that 

p — l=fl^.6''.c''  .&c.,  a,  by  Cy  8rc,  being  prime  num- 
berp,  M.  Gauss  has  proved  that  the  solution  of  the 
equation  x^ — l=o,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
division  of  the  circle  into  p  equal  parts,  can  be  e£Pect- 
ed  by  solving  successively  X  equations  of  a  dimen- 
'  sions,  fL  equations  of  ^  dimensions,. 7  equations  of  c 
dimensions,  &c.  Thus,  if  P=:lt5,  then,  because 
IS— 1=3  X  2*,  the  roots  of  j?*^— l=o  can  be  found, 
or  a  polygon  of  18  sides  can  be  inscribed  in  a  cir- 
cle, by  solving  a  cubic  and  two  quadratic  equationa 
in  succession.  In  certain  cases,  when  a  prime  num- 
ber comes  under  the  form  2"+l»  as  17>  2S7i  &c., 
the  division  of  the  circle  will  require  the  solution  of 
equations  no  higher  than  the  second  order ;  whence 
this  unexpected  consequence  has  resulted  from  the 
theory  of  M.  Gauss,  that  the  inscription  of  a  poly- 

gon  of  17,  or  257  sides  in  a  circle,  which  are  pro- 
lems  that  have  always  been  understood  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  the  elementary  geometry,  can,  never- 
theless, be  constructed  by  the  operations  admitted 
in  that  science. 
9  A  work  replete  with  so  many  interesting  dis- 

coveries as  the  DisquisUumes  Arithmetics,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  mathematicians. 
Legendre,  in  republishing  his  Essay  on  the  Theory 
o/NumberSyhnM  added  to  it  an  exposition  of  M.  Gauss  s 
theory  of  binomial  equations ;  and  the  same  theory  is 
the  subject  of  the  14th  note  in  the  second  edition  of 
Lagrange's  Treatise  on  Numerical  Equations.  No 
part  of  the  mathematics  could  pass  through  the 
hands  of  men  of  so  much  ability  without  receiving; 
great  improvement.  Lagrange  has  shown,  that  it 
IS  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  several  interme- 
diate equations  that  make  so  essential  a  part  in  the 
investiffation  of  M.  Gauss ;  and,  by  this  means,  he 
has  reduced  the  solution  of  equations  with  two  terms 
to  the  utmost  simplicity  of  which  it  is  capable.  But, 
in  one  respect,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  proce- 
dure of  the  illustrious  geometer  is  imperfect.  Al- 
though it  arrives,  by  a  short  investigation,  at  the 
partial  quantities  that  by  their  additions  form  the 
expressions  of  the  roots  sought,  it  leaves  indeter- 
minate tlie  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  combined. 
M.  Gauss  lias  avoided  ambiguity  in  this  respect  by 
deducing  from  one  of  the  quantities  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  same  expression ;  but,  amidst  a  multiplicity  of 


different  systems  of  values  that  may  be  deduced  from 
the  partial  quantities,  Lagrange  has  given  no  due  to^ 
guide  to  the  true  one. 

In  laying  before  our  readers  some  account  of  this 
interesting  branch  of  the  theorjr  of  alaebraic  equa- 
tions, we  shall  view  the  subject  m  a  liffht  somewhat 
different  from  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
placed.  Instead  of  seekmg  directiy  the  roots  of  bi- 
nomial equations,  we  shall  apply  the  principles  of  M. 
Gauss's  theory  immediately  to  the  division  of  the 
circle  into  e^iuU  partSj  by  taking  the  arcs  of  the  cir- 
cumference in  that  order,  to  which  the  method  owes 
an  its  success.  This  procedure  is  attended  with 
some  advantittes.  In  the  first  place,  the  algebraic 
expressions  or  the  quantities  sought,  represented  by 

cos— ^^ ,  are  more  simple  than  those  of  the  ima- 

P 

ginary  roots  of  the  corresponding  binomial  equation ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  same  expressions,  hav- 
ing always  real  values,  are  better -fitted  for  applica- 
tion than  the  roots  of  binomial  equations  which  re- 
qm*re  to  be  further  reduced  to  prepare  them  for  cal- 
culation. 

Before  entering  on  the  principal  problem,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  say  something  of  that  proper^  of  numbers 
on  which  the  whole  theory  depends.  Supposing  p 
to  be  any  prime  number,  Euler  has  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  a  Primitive  Root  any  number  leas  than 
p— 1,  such  that,  if  we  take  the  series  of  all  its 
powen  with  indices  less  than  /i,  and  in  each  power 
reject  the  multiples  of  p  it  contains,  the  several  re- 
mainders are  all  different  from  one  another,  and,  con- 
sequentiy,  paymg  no  regard  to  the  order,  they  will 
coincide  with  the  numbers  1,  S,  3,  &c  less  than  p. 
It  has  been  proved  that,  for  every  prime  nnmber, 
there  are  as  many  primitive  roots  as  there  are  num- 
bers lets  than  j^— 1,  which  have  no  common  divisor 
with  it.  The  existence  of  such  numbers  in  every 
case  is  therefore  demonstrated ;  but  no  direct  me- 
thod of  findmg  them  has  yet  been  published  with 
which  we  are  acquainted* 

We  gladly  seize  the  present  occasion  of  laying 
down  a  rule  for  findmg  the  primitive  roots  of  a 
prime  nttiBl>er.  But  mat  we  must  premise,  that 
when  any  proposed  number  is  said  to  satisfy  the 

equation  J^^lzso^  it  is  always  understood  that  the 
multiples  of  the  prime  number  p  are  rejected ;  and 
the  meaning  is,  that,  when  the  given  number  is  sub* 
stituted  for  jr,  the  whole  result  is  difiaible  by  ji  with- 
out any  remainder. 
Now,  let  p  be  a  prime  number,  and  S,  a,  i,  c,  drc  the 

prime  divisors  of />— 1,  so  that  p--l =2* .  a* .  i'* .  c^. 
Sec.  I  then  every  primitive  root  will  satisfy  the  first  of 
the  following  equations  without  satisfying  any  of  the 
rest,  viz. 

«  *  +lso 


EQUA 


Eqnationt* 


X"   +1=0 

x^  +\=o 

And^  im  the  other  hand,  every  number,  not  a  primi« 
live  root,  which  latisfiea  the  first  equation,  will,  at 
the  same  time,  satisfy  one,  or  more,  or  all,  of  the 
other  equations. 

But  the  numbers  which  satisfy  the  first  equation 
are  exdusively  those  which  are  not  found  among  the 
remamders  of  the  series  of  souare  numbers  divided 
by  j9.  Wherefore,  setting  aside  the  first  equation,  if 
we  seek  among  the  non-residual  numbers  for  such 
as  satisfy  none  of  the  remaining  equations,  the  num- 
bers so  found  will  be  the  primitive  roots  sou^t* 

When  one  primitive  root  is  found  by  this  method, 
all  the  rest  may  be  directly  obtained  from  it.    For, 

if  1,  IP,  10^  tp",  &c. . .  •  tD^"\  represent  all  the  num- 
bers less  than  p—1  and  prime  to  it ;  then,  a  beins 
one  of  the  primitive  roots,  all  the  roou  will  be  eqau 
to  the  series  of  powers, 


a',  a*   a**,  a^ , 


>"> 


rqectine  always  the  multiples  of  p. 

The  demonstration  of  these  properties  would  lead 
us  aside  ftem  our  present  purpose ;  and  we  shall  be 
content  with  adding  some  examples  for  the  sake  of 
illustration* 

Let  psll;  theB£=^=:5,and£=^=l;sothat 

in  this  case,  the  only  equation  of  exclusion  is  «+! 
-ssLOf  which  admits  only  one  solution,  viz.  xsp— 1= 
10.  Therefore  all  the  non-residual  numbers  exMpt 
10  are  the  primitive  rooU ;  namely,  2, 6,  7»  8.    We 

may  extend  this  conclusion  to  every  case  when  £^^ 

is  a  prime  number,  as  7,  S3,  47>  &&;  in  all  which 
instances  all  the  non-residusJs,  excqptp— i,  are  the 
primitive  roots. 

Next,  let  ;>=:17 ;  then  ^=1=:8=2«;  and  there  are 


no  equations  of  exclusion.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
all  the  non-residuals,  wiUiout  exception,  are  pruni- 
tive  roots ;  and  the  saBoe  thing  is  true  of  every  prime 
number  of  the  form  £*+!»  such  as  5,  S57,  te. 

Letp=sl8;  then  ^^sS^S;  and  the  only  equft. 


tlon  of  exdosion  is 

which  admits  only  two  solutions,  viz.  «s5  and  «s8. 
In  this  instance,  therefore,  aU  the  non-residual  num- 
bers, except  5  and  8,  are  the  primitive  roots. 

Let  p=:Sl ;  then^^=8x5;  «nd  we  have  two 

equations  of  exclusion,  viz. 

«»-|-l=o 
^-fl=o. 
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The  non*residual  numbers  are  Equttioofc 

3,  6,  11, 12,  IS,  15, 17»21, 22, 23,24,26,27,29,  SO.^*^ 
Of  these  numbers  the  first,  viz.  3,  is  a  primitive  root, 
since  it  satisfies  neither  of  the  two  equations ;  and 
as  the  numbers  less  than  30,  and  prime  to  it,  are 
1,  7»  11, 13,  17,  19.  23,  29;  all  the  primitive  roots 
of  31  are  as  follows:  viz.  3»=3,  3'=ir,  3"=13, 
3»«=:24,  S"=:22,  3'»=12,  S«=:ll,  3»s=2l.  With 
reqpect  to  the  other  non-residual  numbers,  it  will  be 
found  on  trial,  that  the  first  equation  is  satisfied  by 
6  and  26;  the  second  by  15,  23,  27,  29;  and  both 
equations  by  30. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problem  for  dividing  the  circle  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  there  are  units  in  the  prime  number 
«=.2n4-l.  If  we  conceive  a  polygon  of  p  sides,  to 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  polygon  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  Wherefore,  if  perpendiculars 
be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  the  circle  from  all  the 
angles  of  the  polygon,  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of 
the  centre  of  j^vity,  that  the  sum  of  the  cosines 
lying  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be 
equ2  to  the  sum  of  the  cosmos  lying  on  the  other 

360<*         ,  i.       ,. 

side.    Let  0= ;  and  put  ti  for  the  arc  mter- 

P 

cepted  between  the  diameter  and  any^  angle  of  the 

polygon,  then  we  shaD  have  this  equation,  viz. 

o=:cosii-|-cos(f+tt)-fcos(2p-{-ti) ....  4-cos(2iif-f  11), 

which  is  no  more  than  the  analytical  expression  of 
the  geometrical  property  just  mentioned.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  the  aiameter  passes  through  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  polygon ;  Uien  ti=o,  and  the  equation 
becomes . 

0=1  -|-cosp+cos2f-t-cos3f ....  -f-cos2»f . 
Let  a  be  one  of  the  primitive  roots  of  the  prime 
number  p;  then  rejecting  multiples  ofp,  and  paying       * 
no  reganl  to  the  order,  ue  terms  of  the  geometrical 
progression, 

a,  a',  a*,  a* a*", 

will  be  equal  to  the  several  numbers  less  than  p. 
Wherefore,  in  the  two  series  of  arcs, 

afy  tfp,  iflff  al^f a'"f, 

f ,  2ft  3p,  4p 2nf, 

ewery  arc  in  the  geometrical  progression  will  either 
be  equal  to  some  one  in  the  arithmetical  progression, 
or  will  differ  from  it  by  a  whole  circui^erence, 
or  circumferences.  Hencethecosinesof  the  first  se-  . 
ries  of  arcs  may  be  substituted  in  the  last  equation 
for  thecosinesof  the  other  series;  and  thus  we  have 

— Iscosof +cosa*f -f-coso'f . . .  -f  cosn^^f . 

Again,  by  Format's  theorem,   €?^^ls:(J*+l). 

(i^<— 0=*  multiple  of  pi  and  because  no  primitive 
root  of  a  prime  number  is  the  remainder  of  a  square 

divided  by  that  number,  we  have  a"-f  iss  a  multiple 

of  p;  and,  consequently,  a^'^^-fa^sa  multiple  of 
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p.    It  follows,  therefore,  Aat  e^'^^f-^-rf'p  U.  equal 

to  a  multiple  of  the  circumference  of  tiie  circle ;  and 
henoe, 

c«w*^^p==coiaV  ^A) 

From  tbJB  it  appears  that  Ihe  oosioes  ia  the  laat  equa- 
tion may  bt  4l]BtrJiNit«d  into  i«ro  equal  sums ;  one 
oonUining  the  coames  of  «U  arcs  from  a<p  to  a"f  ^>*- 
dusifeljr,  audi  the  other  the  remaining  cosines ;  eon- 
aeqaendy, 

—  2=:co8ap^cosa'f-f  cosa'p.*«ODS^^; 

«iid  becavae  cosa*'^=-eosf , 

1 
—  o=co^^+co«»H-««^f +<x)stf»--V     <») 


Let  r=: 


S6ffi 


and  put 


tfscoer^-sio  rJZIii 
then  ail  the  poirem  of  if  with  iadioes  less  tham  m  «rill 
be  di&reat  from  ooe  anothier,  and  all  of  them  jroots 
4Kf  the  eqmtiott  ^-^1  sOr-ihe  solution  of  iv^hldb  re- 
quires the  -difssion  af  ahe  drcle  twlo  «nly  fr,  gor 

In  what  follows,  ane  ahaU  hwt  cxmtimmk  -oeeariaa 
to  consider  Ihe  eKpufiMoo 

caaa^H^«»o^'^*f-f<*%Jos«**«p . . .  +^^*^^ros 

fl^**'**"^f.;  and  !t  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  feo 
adopt  an  abridged  mode  of  writing  it,    ^ow,  the 

'  exjpression  Will  %e  whdHyiknown,  and  can  be  con- 
structed fi^ien  the  two  indices  X  and  m  are  fgiitixi 
and  we  may  therefore  denote  it  by  the  symbol 

/(x,  fftV.  jJacmg  alaBB9|S  4ie  ind^  «f  ^  be£are  the 
other.  We  shall  JavanaMy  make  ihe  iadey  «pf  4(  po- 
sitive, and  suppoae  it  reduced  belpw.n.byroiaans  W 
the  formula  XA>  In  like  manner  w/e  shall  «i\ppoae 
that  the  index  of  f  is  always  reduced  .hcilaw  « ,^r 
suppressing  the  multiples  of  n ;  and  we  shall  write  it 
sometimes  positive  and  soneCimes  tiegative,  observ- 
ing that  the  negative  indices  may  he  alwi^a  render** 
ed  positive  by  supplying  the  proper  iuuluplas  .of  a ; 


thus,  e"^'"=5tf"""*"=««*""^^=e'""^  /&c. 

According  to  the  notation  |aat  egqplained,  we  have 

COSO*"^}}, 


*cos  df+tf-'^^cos  a*p  . . ,  + 


€010 


*• 


And  because  e<>;:;0'«8ie~^ac:l«  th#  ajFmbob /<o,o), 

/(o#«)/-(^»— «)f   will  represent  the  serioi  of  jco- 
sines  in  (he  equation  (l);  so  that  we  have 

^  ^sfip ,  o)=^o ,  a)«^o ,— ir). 

The  f(rilowtng  formula  is  no  more  than  a  corollary 
from  the  procediAgjMitaliont^viE. 


e-^''K/to,n«)==/t\m).    (B) 

By  means  of  the  trigonometrical  formula  in  com- 
mon use,  any  powers  and  products  of  the  cosines  of 
the  arc  p  and  its  muhtples  may  oe  reduced  to  a  se» 
ries  of  terms,  containing  Dhe  like  cosines  multiplied 
by  given  coeSdents.  Wherefera.  bapaiase  oss 
pfszlf  and  likewise,  beoausa  Ike  caasnas  of  «U  amos 
greater  than  pf,  2p^  Sn^  ^*  «u*y  bs  fiiiired  fin 
the  cosines  of  arcs  less  than  pf ,  it  foUova  thai  tmKf 
rational  and  inlcyral  function  of  cos  ^  «os£pj  coa  S^ 
Ac  may  be  brought  uadar  this  form  q[  expnessiaa, 

A-l-Bcpa^Ccosfif+DcosSf  . .  •  -(-KcosCftf. 

'Now,  if  we  suppose  the  function  we  are  considering 
to  be  such,  tfiat  k  retabs  the  same  value  alien  any 
of  the  multiple  arcs  ^p,  Sf ,  &c.  is  substituted  fi»  f , 
the  transfonoed  expression  wHt  be  possessed  of  the 
eame  property,  ^ut,  if  we  actuaRy  substitute  the 
aras  Sf,  Sf,  te.  ibr  pin  the  fore^ekig  expKsrifon,  it 
will  bacoane  auoeeasiveljr 

A+B  cos2^+€  cos  4^+D  cos  6p+Ac. 

A+B  cos  3f+C  cos  6f+D  cos9f  4-^<^ 
drc. 

each  line  containii^  the  fwmfi  ^oMaei^  nkhaugb  jo  « 
diffpscwtf  ordfir^  because  xhe  a^ri^Afftpps  4Slh^  a»me 
when  ^vbole  circumfiscaAcas^  at  A»  OHiMplaa  «f  pp 
Are /Reeled;  and  .all  xheae «xpritfakiios  «Miiisit  tone 
the  same  value  unless  B=:C=D=drc«;.|bi^if^  as^ 
less  the  expression  be  of  this  form,  viz. 

AJ^Bfymf^-CQ9tf4-e9s9i> . . .  +eoatiff ), 
which,  in  consequence  of  what  was  bofpre  pxioveii^  js 
equal  to  A— 'B.  It  i$,  flierefpre^  dea¥)n^lc«feed  that 
every  rational  and  Integral  fuQcti««>  of  M9  f^  ibos  JSp, 
cos  5fj  &:c»  wjiidb  remains  uncbao^  wbiuiAny  #f 
the  mdeiple  arcs  ^f ,  S^,  &c.  is  substituted  for  f ,  nas, 
for  %8  value,  jsn  expression  mlbput  cpaineti,  s»A  d^ 
panding  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  function. 

If  we  intaoduc^  the  asos  ia  geomeUii(e(il»  Awia^d  «f 
those  in  arithmfiUcal  pct^essiMU  it  is  tsbiiMis  Ihi^ 
the  substitution  of  the  multiple  arcs  ^p,  3f,  4ae«  Ar 
p,  is  equivalent  to  the  changing  of  ^  into  of,  o^f,  a^p^ 
&c..;  and  .henee  vaay  xational  mA  i«lMial  jiiaaotion 
of  the  cosines  of  p  and  Ms  multiples,  which  remains 
iovariable  .when  ;^iiB  changed  sate  ^p,  41^,  a*f,  ftc.  ia 
aifMNitMy  iadepaftdent  o£  tke  oaaines^.ar  baa  ita  va* 
liie«icpfessed  by  «  finnBiiaci  «tem  wAUk  thacosasas 
are  eliminated^ 

What  has  now  been  proved  will  enable  us  to  ap. 
predate  ilie  advant^  •rising  I^mh  thier  jmeaduciion 
of  the  arcs  in  geometrical,  in  place  of  those  in  arith- 
metical progression,  in  which  prindipaHy  oonaiats  afae 
improvement  that  thi^  dtflMry  owes  to  M.  Gauss* 
The  solution  of  the  problem  turns  upon  finding  Ihosfp 
functions  of  cos  9,  cos  Sf,  cos  5f ,  &c.  whiph  bayp 
determmate  values  independent  gf  the  cosines ;  which 
functions,  Hiias  been  proved,  remain  invariable  when 
any  of  the  multiple  arqs  2^.  5f,  ftp,  is^vbsliUitfidrfor 
f  •'  Now,  although  the  subslitution  of  any  multiple 
arc,  in  place  of  the  arc  it^,  alwajw  xepcpdupAS  .the 
same  series  of  cosines,  yet  the  order  is  irregular,  and 
varies  with  every  different  multiple  arc ;  and  thia 
circumstance  makes  it  dificuh  to  investigate  what 
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KqujuiAii.  change  the  substitution  will  effect  in  a  gWen  func- 
^  tion.  On  the  edier  band,  hj  tntrodtietng  tfae  arcs  in 
geometrical  prcgression,  the  same  order  is  still  pre* 
served,  whatever  substitution  be  made ;  and,  by  this 
means,  every  facility  possible  is  obtained  for  investi- 
gating the  functions  souj^ ht. 

The  follewfnff  properties  are  dedoclble  fiv>p  what 
has  been  proved,  first,  if  m,  m\  m",  &c.  be  any 
numbers,  none  of  which  is  equal  to  zero,  or  a  multiple 
of  n,  and  such  that  their  sum  is  e^ual  to  i^,  or  to  a 
multiple  of  n ;  the  product 

Ao » «)  Xy(« .«»')  yJXo  ,  TO")  Ac 
will  be  independent  of  th^  cosines  of  f  an4  its  mul- 
tiples, or  wHi  be  an  expression  containing  oi|ly  the 
powers  of  tf  multiplied  by  numeral  coefficients.   ~ 
For  by  the  fommb  (3)  we  have 

^e.  &c. 

Therefore,  by  mul^jiog  m4  ptaerving  ik^ 

e''"^^K^"^""K^"*^*'xdcc.— 1,  because  Xx(w-f 
m'+m*'+Ac.)  is  a  multiple  of  »,  we  get 

>lo , «)  xy(o ,  m')  x/t^' >  «•*)  A^^A^  >  ^)  X 

which  shows  that  the  firo^BCt  ki  question  is  not  al- 
tered when  f  is  phanged  i^to  a^p,    CpjiseqiimtJfy 
according  tp  what  was  pefpr^  prov^ J,  U)^  j^f  pdupt  l^ 
indep/endent  of  the  cosines. 
It  follows,  as  |t  ^projl^r^,  tha>  til)^  prpdupt 

Is  ipdoyenioat  of  She  «esittes. 

Next,  if  III,  m',  m",  &c.  be  any  numbers,  and  f = 
m^fn'-j-f*'"  &c. ;  and  if  neither  s  nor  any  of  the 
numbers  fi,  m\  «",  &C  1>^  a  multiple  of  n^  we  shall 
have 

the  quantity  M  l^eipj^  ipdep^n4;^nt  of  the  cosines, 
and  containing  only  the  powers  of  e  multiplied  by 
numeral  coeficients. 

For^  by  the  property  already  demon^tQstedi  airf  its 
corollary,  we  have 

f(p  ,  m)  xfio ,  m')  x/(o  ,  m")  xf(o,—s)=A 

A  and  A'  being  quantities  independent  of  like  4M>* 
sines.    Therefgtre,  bv  e^teroiinating  y(o,— «),  we  get 

Jlo.m)  X  fio,m')  Xfio.w^)  X  &c.=^./(o ,  s). 

The  foregoing  properties  are  the  foundations  of 
the  Uieory*  But  it  is  #«t  ^qugb  to  ept^blish.  the 
principles  by  a  general  demonstration :  it  is  also  ne- 
oessaiy  io  Im  alble  to  c— spute  the  numerical  values 
that  occur  in  the  application  to  particnlar  pvoble^. 
ThOiefose,  supposing  that  m  and  m'  are  |wp  ^naipb^, 
and  «=m+m^  none  of  the  three  numbers  $,  tn,  m'y 
being  a  multiple  of  n,  it  is  proposed  to  find  the  value 
of  A  in  the  equation. 
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f(fi  ,  m)  X  /(o ,  m')^h  X/  (q  f  l).  Eqmitioiifc 

For  this  purpose,  set  down  the  several  terms  of  ^ 
f(p ,  m')  in  their  order  \  and  below  them  write  the 
terms  of/(o,fM),  placing  first  any  term,  as  e"^ 
cos  a^(p,  and  the  rest  in  their  order,  in  this  manner, 

cos  f+ff"*  cos  flf)+tf*"*  cos  a*f ^-e^*"*)"* 

cos  tr^f 

e^-^cos  a^^-H^^+^>"cos  fl^+*f+e<'^+»>*0Osit^+«^ . . 

Now,  let  every  ter«)  ii^  tb^  lowpr  line  be  multiplied 
into  that  which  stands  above  it ;  and,  separating  the 
IWctor  0^^  which  is  eonmon  to  •adi  product,  let  4»p 

symbol  fi^^x"V(}-)  represent  the  sum  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts;  then 

cos  f  COS  fl^f+^'cos  af  COS  a*"*'^9  • . . .  -|-e^*"^>» 
Qos  <»*~^f  coe  0^"*"*^*^ . 
If  wp  rpDpat  this  operatjpii,  ae  na  y^mtimm^  tenn 
of  the  lower  linp  atand  first  in  fvpOKsaifii,  tt  js  Mrt 
dent  that,  by  this  means,  every  term  pf /(o,m')  will 
be  multiplied  tiy  pH  tbe  t«vma  ef/(o,m) ;  m  that  the 
sum  of  pdl  th^  f^uiu  wiU  ^  f^  product  soiM;ht.  We 
therefore  obtain  . 

♦(o)fe"'*(l)+e*4'(2)  . . .  +i<*^*>**(ii_l). 
Let  o'^-^lr^w,  and  a^— l=»'f   t|ien  because  the 
product  of  the  cosines  of  two  arcs  is  equal  to  half 
the  sum  of  the  cosines  of  the  sum  and  difference  of 
the  two  pDps,  w^  ahAl)  hay« 

-^COS  Ctff-K'cOSarA^H-r^^f^'f  f'ff'th&i?'} 

+  -  -<  COS  u)'f +e*cos  ^ .  iD'f  +  e^fiw  a* .  n^'f +*Qp  |  . 

In  i^t  fint  place,  when  Xso,  toz:z%'Wz=o ;  there- 
fore, 

Bute" — 1=0;  and  hence*** — l=o;  or 

o=(L-^*) .  /  I  +/T|,if*'+ Ac  . . .  +e^*^'>*  I; 

and,  according  to  the  vahe  assumed  for  e,  the  equa- 
tion l«-^'530  rannot  lako  filafie  whe*  #  is  oot  a  mul- 
tiple of  ft ;  wherefore 

Now,  if  we  put  a  =2,  we  shall  get 
♦(•)=|/(M)= 


i 
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Wherefore,  on  accoant  of  the  formula  (B)»  we  fioaJIy 
get 

*(o)=|e-^x/(o^). 

Nextj  when  X  is  not  equal  to  zero,  let  h(\)  and 
k'(k)  denote  the  numbers  derived  from  X  by  means 
of  the  equations 


TI\)  N  S. 

3<  COS  tof+cM  a .ivf +COS qFw^  .  •  •  + 

} 


Bqiuttioat. 


C06< 


.tof 


a^+l 


then,  by  substituting  a^^^  and  a^^^^  for  w  and  »',  we 

shall  get 

and  on  account  of  the  formula  (B), 

♦(X)={le-<*)'+l^<^"}./(.^). 

Now,  colleotiog  all  the  parte  in  the  expression  of 
y (o*"*)  xf(.o,m'),  we  shall  get  these  formulae,  viz. 

y(o.«)  X/(o,«')=A  X/(o,*) 


,  l^SM— A(9)ff  .  l.SM— A'(8)« 
+2«  +2* 


drc. 


&c. 


-f --jcosio'f+cosa.toV+c^wa'.to'f  •  • .  .+ 

cosa'^"^,to'f  t. 
When  Xsio^ivsSifv'so;  therefore 

-  •  "l^eos  2p+co6  a  •  £f +co8  a' .  2f . . .  4. 
006  a*"^ .  2f  > 

+|{l  +  l  +  i  +  l  +  l +1}. 

But  no  alteration  is  made  in  equal.  (1)  when  we 
substitute,  instead  of  the  arc  9,  any  one  of  its  mul- 
tiples, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  change  ^  into  a^, 
ay,  &C. ;  because  such  substitution,  or  change,  con- 
linually  reproduces  the  same  cosines.  Thus  it  iqp- 
pears  that  the  si&m  of  the  n  cosines  in  ir{o),  is,  equal 


to— >-;  and  we  have 


(2) 


'   As  nothing  changes  in  the  expression  of  A  except 


the  indices  m  and  «,  it  may  be  denoted  by  the 
abridged  symbol  (m,«),  in  which  it  is  obvious  that  m' 
may  be  substituted  for  m ;  so  that 

A=(«,#)=(m',#). 

When  <  is  equal  to  n,  and  m':szn — 99>  the  product 
in  question  becomes  J'{o,m)  xy(o>— «•)«  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  ouantity  independent  of  the  co- 
sines.   In  this  case,  therefore,  we  shall  have 

y(o,m)x/(o,— «)=B; 

B  being  a  quantity  from  which  the  cosines  are  elimi- 
nated, and  which  is  now  to  be  investigated. 

If,  in  the  forcing  case,  we  suppose  iii'=fi— fw 
and  J=:»,  we  shfdfget 

/(Oi»»)X/(o,— m)= 

♦(o)+/**(l)+/"*(2)  . . .  e^*"^>**(ii— 1): 

but  here,  because  e's^^sl,  e  and  iu  powers  disap. 
pear  from  the  expression  of  "^(X),  and  we  have 

cos  ^  cos  a*f +COS  Of  cos  a* '*' *f + cos  o^f  X 
cos«*'*''f+4c.; 
and,  by  expanding  the  producte  of  the  cosines,  as 
hefore, 


For  every  other  value  of  X,  tp  and  w'  are,  neither  of 
them,  equal  to  zero,  nor  to  a  multiple  of  n ;  where- 
fore, according  to  what  has  just  been  said,  the 
sum  of  the  n  cosines  in  each  of  the  two  parts  of 

*0^)j  is  equal  to  ^ ;  and  thus,  when  X  is  not  equal 

to  zero,  we  have 

*(x)=|x~|+ix-i=-|. 


get 


By  substituting  the  values  of  ir(p)  and  ^(X),  we 


/(o,»i)X/(o,— «)= 


+^' 


(-1)«^ 


+e' 


X»-l)»; 


But,  as  was  already  proved, 

— Is/*+e**-|-«^  . . . 
wherefore, 

j  (o,«)  X/(o,— 111)=^— -  +  ^  rr  — X-=  -|^ 
Now,  if  we  put  k*=-/>,  we  have  finally 

/(o,«)X/(o^-«i>=4*  ....  (3). 
When  fi  is  an  even  number,  it  is  obvious  that 

*^0'iy^^^^^^y  *  ^'^^'^^'^  ^  follows  as  a  co' 
rollary,  that,  in  this  case. 


/ 
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By  applyiDff  the  equaL  (2)  first  to  the  indices  m  -^^^^  ^^""       it«  ' 

and  m^  and  then  to  the  indices  n— m  and  n— m',  or         Jq  iji^e  manner 
tcy  m  and  w'  taken  negativelj,  we  deduce  r     -       o\    r     i       q\ 

/(o.m)  x/(o,«')=(«^)  X/-(o..)  /(».  8)=^-=TP^  •        ii      ^  •  ^ 

/(o,-«)X/(o,-mO=(-«,--»)x/(o,— »):  ^^     (-1,-2)    (—1,-8)    (— 1,-^) 

and,  by  multiplying,  we  shall  get,  on  account  of  J  ^*''  *)—       jp        '        |i        •        ]p •  *^» 

equat.  (S),  this  remarkable  formma,  viz.  .     . 

("•»»)  x( — «•,—«)=**...(♦).  „       ,        .','.. 

These  formuIsB  need  only  be  oontuued  till  ire  ob* 

^By  saccessive  applications  of  the  equat.  (2),  we  t^„  a,^  ^^  ^f  ^e  funcUon  (o,  ~\  when  »  is 

/(0.1) xy(o,2)=(i.S) xf{o,S)  «"^'  "^  ^^^/V^'  -2"^  *''«'  «  IS  odd,  the  re- 

/(«il)Xy(«»,3)=(l,4).AM)  muning  functions  /(o, «— 2), /(o, ii— S)  &c.  or, 

&c.  which  u  the  same  thing,  /(o,  —ft),  f(p,  •^)  ftc. 

By  combining  these  equations,  and  writing  P  for  being  derived  from  tiie  preceding  values  merely  by 

'^  '  "     p,_,,  „   f,  „  Thus,  if  we  write  F  for  f(o.  ~1),  we  shall  have 
l"=;i,2)./l<»,2)  . 

P»=(l,2) .  (1,8)  ./(o,S)  /(o,  -2)*^-^ .  P^ 

.    P*=(,.2).(1.S).(1,4)./M)  )  (,  ,j 

arc.  ylo*— «;=-pr--"^  •'^ 

Wherefore^  when  n  is  an  even  number,  /i  d\  /«  a\  /■  a\ 

"  *  •     \    •    \        /(o*-^)— nF""p — P^'*^ 

P«=(I,2)-(1,S).(1,4) (l»§)-/(^»y5  &c. 

and,  hj  squaring  and  obsenring  that,  by  equation  (8),         Now,  ^  being  any  number  less  than  n,  it  has  been 

W^x  ^  t  shown  that 

(^v  f  and  hence  If  we  attend  to  the  nature  of  functions, 

1,  I  J  .*»•         (5).  /(o,  o),/(o,  l),/(o, «),  Ac  we  shaU  readily  get 

When  n  is  an  odd  number,  we  ha?e  in  like  man-  coso^^s: 

"•■•'  ^  ^>+i.  {*-*.y(o,i)+«-^  f(o,2)+«-« 

P  «  =(l,2)Xl.8).(1.4)...(l,'!=i)x  f(o,S)+ac.}; 

^  V  ^'  ~8^^  ^''  ^^  arranging  the  terms  diferently,  and  because 

p'-J^=:(1.2).(l,8).(,.4)...(l,'!±i)x  •^^''"'>=-«'     ^ 

/.(o,  -Jti),  co.««p=:-^+l.  {e-«/(o.lH.«./(o.-l)} 

but.  by  equatioo  (8),/(o.  ?=1) x/(..  --±1)  ■^--- 1  ''^•/('^ «)+*•*•/(»-«) } 

s*» ;  wherefore  +  J .  |  »"**•/(•,  «)+«**  /(«,  — »)  \ 

p"=(i,  2)«.(i.  s)».(i,  ♦)»....(!,  ?=:i)*.  *c. 

(.  ^  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  wboi  n  a  even,  the 

Ag««,fWw.  the  preceding  expresrioo.  we  get  !-»»««  h  the dngleqa-rtltyjXe    «  X/^o,^). 

..  1  which  has  no  correqwnding  part.    Now»  this  qu«n« 

^^"'^""(l.^)  tity  is  entirely  known.    For,  once  e^=l,  we  have 
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equati6ns. 


\ 


«':=«  '=±1;  tat «  baft  been  so  assomedy  that 
none  of  its  powers  with  indices  lew  than  n  are  equal 

to  unit;  and,  therefore^  e  'te-*l ,  and  «  ^^(-^1  )^* 
Again,  by  equation  (SK/To,^  jsrzhA;  wherefore 
we  have 


i..   «V(«.|)«i.(-i)«.xzt*. 

On  Ih^  wlole^  the  pTeetding  analysis  bribgt  ua  to 
the  following  formulae,  which  contain  the  solution  of 
the  probtenv  viz. 
when  n  is  even  by  equation  {5}, 

n 

P»is(l,2).(l,9).(I,4)....(l,0X±:*5 

wkeil  tt  ta  odd)  by  e^ju&m  (6), 

P"=(l,  8)«.  (1,  S)».  (1,  ♦)». . .  (l,  ~i)  . 

and  by  equation  (2),  PF=**. 

Finally,  by  ftubstiltttiAg  the  value*  of /(oi,2), 
/(o,3),  d:c./(o,— 2),/(o,— 3),&e.  in  the  ejtpres- 

sion  of  cos  p^f,  we  get 

«  1  ^A   (  r^P_^e^?'\ 

cosaC^_-+j.|-E-  +  -p} 

the  lertes  of  terms  must  be  continued  tiK  the  lait  in- 
dex  of  — T—  and  — j-  is  — ^  when  n  is  odd,  and 


from  the  other  half,  merely  by  chteginy  the  signs  of  l 
the  several  indices  of  e,  or  by  means  of  equation^ 
(4).  All  the  cosines  sought  are  found  by  substitute 
ing  o,  I,  2|  5«  ^c.  successively  forj.  Altftough  the 
function  P  is  susceptible  of  n  diTOrent  values,  re- 
presented by  X,  eXf  e^x.  Sec. ;  yet  the  same  cosines 
are  deduced  from  any  one  at  tfaea^  v^uei.  By  this 
means  all  ambiguity  is  Avoided  with  regasd  to  the 
system  of  values  that  represent  the  cosines ;  but  the 
numerical  value  that  must  be  attached  to  each  par* 
ticular  cosine  remains  quite  indeterminate,  because 

S60*  „       S60» 

P  P 

&c.  The  adaptation  of  the  numerical  quantities  to 
the  geometrjoaL  cosinea  must  be  made  out  by  means 
of  their  relative  magnitudes ;  the  largest  number  an- 
swering  to  the  greatest  cosine.  But  when  the  value 
of  one  cosine  is  fix^ed,  the  rest  am  uoambiguously 
determined'  by  means  of  their  tndicea^ 


3goo 
f  may  equally  stand  for  — -,  2  X 


In  the  formula  for  cos  a^p  all  the  tefma  in  wMch 
two  quantities  are  combined  have  seal^  values,  al- 
though their  forms  are  imaginary.     But  it  is  not  dif* ' 
ficult  to  transform  them  inco  equivalent  quantities 
without  the  iiMgfaiarir  s%d. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  functions  (1,2)  aad  (— 1,_2) 
are  of  this  form,  viz. 

(1, 2)=A  +  Be-hC«*+De» . .  +Ntf*"^ 
(wi,  — d)=t  A.hft-^+Crf^Vlfc"^»  •  •  + 

A,  B,  C,  &c.  denoting  given  coefficieHtf. 
But,  we  have  generally 

tf^s^QOa  Xr-l^sin  Xr^m 

c"^  raeqs  Xft— sin  Xr^Z^ : 
wherefore,  by  eembliiiiif  liM  tww  ekpressiens  of 
(1, 2)  and  (—1,-2),  we  shall  readily  get 

(1,  ^)+^;^k— ^>j^  A+B  QOsr-hCcosSH-  &c 
z 

LL^tltrhz:^^    •    Bsinr+Csin2r+Ac. 


when  n  is  even ;  and,  i4  this  tet  case,  the 

qfianttty  i  x  (— 1)^X'±:A;,  must  be  added,  prefix- 
ing la4lht  MUM  ii0S  Aat  &  gftren  i»  it  in  the  value 

a 

ofP». 

The  solution  of  the  prdbtem  Is  thus  reduced  to 
the  coq^putatioA  of  the  functions  (1, 2),  (1,  5),  &c 
wAich  rt(uiices  no  «or«  than  the  sohalilittiMi  of  I 
for  M,  aha  of  2,  S,  4,  &c.  successively  for  «,  in  the 
aapiysinn  o§  A,  eqoada»  {^  The  half  of  dies» 
toMfiof^  that  have:  nepnive.  idUoM,  era  deducML 


But,  on  account  of  equation  (4),  we  may  i 
(l,2)=;*Ctos^+siniai^^. 
(— t^-ie)=*(eoB/3-.sin/3V-i) ; 

and,  by  substituting  these  value!  tu  the  lalC  expres- 
sions, we  get 

kco9fisz  A-fBcOsr+C  ^osAr-l.  &c. 

k  siDj3=        B  sinr-f-C  sin2r-f  &c. 
by  which  means  the  arc  j3,  is  detemntied  withotit 
ambiguity,  since  both  its  sine  and  cosine  are  ascei- 
tained.    Iik  like  manner  are  deteruihed  the  several 
arc  in  the  formulae, 

(_1,  _3)=*(cosi9'— sin  jS' V^ 
(1, 4M(cot^''+«it»l5''V^> 
(—1,  — 4)=A:(cosp''-^in  ft'V~i 
&c. 

IS 


E  Cf  U  A  T  I  O  N  S. 


Again,  because  PP'zz^^  we  may  attunie 
P=*(co8 1« + sin  to  V^^ 
P'=A(cos  XV — sin  to^^T) : 
And  if  these  values^  and  the  similar  values  of  the 
functlons(l,  2),{l,  S),&c.  be  substituted  in  the  value  of 
n 

P  * ,  we  shall  readily  deduce,  when  n  is  an  even 
number, 

When  n  is  an  odd  number,  we  must  separate  the 
function  (  !>-?—)  ff'^na  the  rest,  by  supposing 

(l,  V^)=*  (^^  7+"°  rV^^)  ' 

and  then,  by  means  of  equation  (6),  we  shall  easily 
obtain 

ii»=20+^+P''+&c.)+7- 
The  two  last  formulse  determine  the  arc  to ;  and  we 
likewise  have 

^— Cp  ,  _ 

.    -7 — =cos(n>— ^)+sin(w— ^)v^— 1 


e«P' 


=C06  (w>— fr) —  8in(to — ^) V— I  ? 


and,  by  putting  t»^^=t»— jr, 


e-tP 


zz  co$to^<^+ sin  t»^<V— I 

-T-  ^cos  to^^ —  sin  to^  V— !• 

Finally,  by  substituting  the  different  values  exhibited 
above  in  the  formula  for  cos  off,  we  shall  get 


cosa^f: 


t*<»=— — +  — .  costo^*^ 


%H 


+  — .cos(2to*-H3). 

91 

+  — .  cos(3iu^«^— 3— 30 
+  ^ .  cos(4w  <t^—fi^^'—y) 

the  series  of  terms  bein|^  <^ntinaed  till  all  the  arcs 
fit  fi't  fi"y  &c.  are  taken  in  when  n  is  odd;  and  till 
they  are  all  taken  in  except  the  last  when  n  is  even, 

in  which  case  also  the  quantiQr  (—1)*  •  -  musf  be  ad- 
ded. 

By  the  preceding  analysis  the  division  of  the  circle 
into  p  equal  parts  is  accpmplished>  when  p  is  a  prhne 

number,  by  dividing  a  given  arc  into  n  or  ^^  equal 

parts.    And  this  conclusion  agrees  with  the  general 
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proposition  of  M.  Gauss.  For  the  nth  part  of  a  given  Kquaiiont, 
arc  is  found  by  bisecting  os  ofVen  as  n  is  divisible  by  ' 
2,  trisecting  as  often  as  it  is  divisible  by  3,  and  so  on. 
When  n  is  a  power  of  two,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poly- 
gon of  1 7  sides,  the  solution  is  effected  by  repealed 
bisections,  and  thus  comes  under  the*  elementary 
.  geometry.  Supposing  the  division  of  the  circle  to 
be  accomplished,  we  must  further  resolve  the  qua- 
dratic equation 


x-|--=2cos 

X 


XXS60' 


in  order  to  find  the  roots  of  the  binomial  equation 
xP— 1=0. 

The  following  examples  are  subjoined  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  Uie  method  of  calculation.  And,  in 
the  first  place,  we  may  take  the  case  of  p=r  1 1  equi- 
valent to  finding  the  roots  of  the  equation  or''— l^o, 
which  was  first  solved  by  Vandermonde,  and  has  been 
considered  both  by  Lagrange  and  Legendre.    H^re, 

1  9fin^ 

11=5 ;  ^=-Vn ;  •^s-R — =72* ;  e=C08r+sinr^~l ; 

and,  as  2  is  a  primitive  root  of  11,  we  may  suppose 
a=2.  In  order  to  find  the  numbers  h{\)  and  A'(X), 
write  down  the  series  1,  2j  3,  &c.  iw  far  as  n  or  5  ; 
and,  above  each  number,  write  the  power  of  a  equal 
to  it  when  tlie  multiples  of  11  are  rejected,  taking 
always  the  least  remainder,  whether  positive  or  negar 
tive :  thus, 

aP  fli  a^  a«  a* 
1    2    S    i    5. 
In  this  arrangement  of  the  powers  of  a,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  ^  denotinff  any  index,  A(X)  is  the  next  on 
the  right  hand,  and  a'(X)  the  next  on  the  left  hand : 
we  have,  therefore, 

t=l 

A(1)=S  AXl)=o 

A(2)=4  A'(2)=3 

^(3)=2  A'(3)=l 

NoW|  substitute  these  numbers  in  the  expression  of 
A,  equat.  (2),  and  likewise  put  m=l ;  then, 

^=2^      +§^  +2^ 

^2  ^2 

+  2^         +2^         • 

In  order  to  find  (1,  2)  and  (i,  8)  we  have  only  to 
substitute  2  and  S  for  $  in  the  expression  of  A ; 
hence 

(l,2)=l+2e+ie»-|.e* 

(l,8)=l+le+2c*+r«; 

which  values  will,  in  this  case,  be  rendered  some^ 
4u 


^^  EQUATIONS. 

Bvi*^  what  more  simple  by  combipiDg  them  wJUi  the  eoua-  i      i 

^-vW,o„o=I+e+.«+.3+.^:and  thua  weget      ^      =—1^5;  abo  .inr_sin4.,  and  sio  2r=. 
(l.^^^^^f-^^^  «inSr:  wherefore. 


(l,2)=«-*«— |^=w 


The  functioiiB  (~1,— 2)  and  (—1,-^)  are  found 
by  subtracting  the  indices  of  e  in  the  values  of  (1,  2) 
ind  (1,3)  from  5,  which  is  equivalent  to  chan^inff  the 
signs  ofthemdices:  therefore, 

1 


(— J,— 2)=e^- 


(~l,-^)=«^- 


i-<^,^'. 


And  it  will  be  found,  by  actually  multiplying,  that 

These  values  being  found,  we  have,  accordinir  to 
the  foregoing  method, 

P*=(l,2)«.(l,3).it«=wV.^ 
and  hence  -j  =  j(w V .  ^)^ 


w      P'*      1 


wherefore  we  have 


m=(cos  r^cos  2r)+(sin  r_isin  2r).  ^ -, 

^(cos  2r_|oos  r)+(«n  2r+ittn  T)v:ri. 

Again, 

«=A(cos^+sjn  fi.»J~i) 

A*=*(cos7+8inyV^l); 
consequently, 

cos  3=:^(COSr_?cOs  2r)-  l+Vf 

8in3=:-(sinr-isin2r) 
COS  y=-<cos2r_reo«  r^  -.  — i±5 V* 

sinys^«in£r+l«inr). 

P=  23«  2(K  i«'' 
7=140      7      6J 
5«=23+y=:l86o  48  S8J 
«=S7^  21  44. 
«^«>=:«— fX78•: 
'^^'=~10+*l^'V^*'^Vcos(2cu«_3)|. 

By  making  ^  successively  equirf  to  0.  1    2^4. 
e  formula  will  give  all  the^eS  cosines  of  a  poJy^^n 


Hence 


»...^-jL^|-',..,.^,,+^.(.V^,    ""  -^  --^  '» •  "■-,.>  b„.„.^.i«! 


^ 


=a.,0.^.o.,.^=«.,.»»,^    ,.^. 


y   -f       ^  ^  ^)        **:^T„'!''°.'^  r*r  -f  »^«  ■«»  ««  which  the  nu 


^  termines  al<o  the  order  of  the  arcs  to  which  th 

If.  in  this  expreseion  we  make  g=o,  and  .ubsUtute  »en«»'.q«»«»«tie8  belong ;  so  that  when  the  valueof 

the  numerical  values  of  *»,  and  of  e  and  its  powe™.  *>?«  '=~"»« '?  «;«>.  Ae  Talues  of  all  thereS  a^e  ifke 

in  the  quantities  under  the  radical  sign;  the  result  ""^  ««5ert«««»ed.  **'  "®  "**" 

will  coincide  with  the  formula  of  Vandermonde,  and  ,  '"'» '"»» '"»"»"•»  coincides  with  the  calculation  of 

with  the  calculation  of  Lagrange.  Legendre.  viu.uonot 

The  expression  just  found  being  imaginary  if  it 
be  required  to  reduce  it  to  a  form  fit  for  calculation.         "^^  "**^  example  sliall  be  the  case  of  o-i- 

we  must  begin  wiUi  substituting  the  values  of  e  and  Th-  q  i     1   ,-        860 

Its  powers  in  m  and  a*  :  then  "  Then,  ii=8,  *:=-^i7,  n=^-4«<>,  a„d  ^-oo,  r 


m==(cos  r — cos  2r-^ — cosSr) 


1    ,      ^   .         _ 


+(sin  r— sin  2r— ^in  Sr).^^ 
A<c=:(C08  Sr— COS  4r~-ic0S  r) 
+(8in  2r— sin  ir— |sin  r)V-). 
Now,  cos  r=co8  4r=-  j+^V*".  and  cos  Sr^cos  Sr 


_        «    -   —  e 
+sin  rV-l ;  and.  3  being  one  of  the  primitive  roots 
of  17.   we  may  take  a=3.     Now,  arranghur  X 
poweis  of  a  as  in  the  last  exmnple,  w^  hare   ^ 
«',  a",  a',  a*,  a»,  a',  a»,  ^ 
1.    «.    S,   ♦.    5,    6,    7,    8: 
and  hence, 

■  isb6 

A(l)=4  A'(l)=6 

A(2)=2  *'(2)=3 

A(S)=a  A'(8)=7 

18 


** —Equations. 


A(5)=7 

*(6)=» 

*(T)sr» 

By  substituting  these  numbers  in  the  expression  of 
A,  ami  Ulcewise  by  putting,  mssl,  ne.  g^t 


4--i 


+1^'' 


4" 


^b' 


EQUATIONS. 

A'(5)=4  *     ***  *  *     «    «- 

*'(7)=5.  ••■  _ 

cosa'fr:— Y|  — C— 1)  ^-Jq 

-|.{e-*V)*+eV*)^} 
In  order  to  reduce  this  txpr^^ion,  we  shall  put 

_e-'«(«V*)i-e'*(«'«ii*)*. 

And,  because  «  =«     =—1.  we  get  «   sse      = 

(_l)«.Aande-^=e"=(--l)'.e~*'.  Where- 

In  order  to  have  the  functions  (I,  2),  (I,  8),  (l,  4),     *«*'  ^7  »V^'e> 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  substitute  i,  8, 4      S aJo)\t—it*+(—A)* .  k 
for  (  in  the  expression  of  A  :  then,  ^obsernng  that      X'T'V  f  -      ^tk 

{^(f)  }•=♦*•-«*(— 0'  +8f(«>-2i.f({K— 0«- 
Now,  in  the  formula  for  coBa<9,  viz.  cos  a<9= — 
JL— (-_l)«i^'|-if(f)-iY({),  if  we  change  e  in- 
to e-4-4,  no  alteration  will  be  produced,  except  that 
t(;)  will  change  its  sign ;  for,  it  is  obvious,  that 

Hence,  we  readily  deduce  these  two  equations,  tIz. 
i(cosa«p-hcosa<+V)=— ig— (— ly  --Jg— 

i(cosa«f-co8««+V=^X  {*{!)}*• 
If  we  suppose  j so,  then 

wherefore,  

|(co.^4.cos«V)=«-^-if-|'^«^"^ 

l(cos?— cosa«f)«  =  ^-  {4**-6*-(2*-S) 

And,  when  f=9,  then 

f(8)=«*.?{0)=;-f(0); 
wherefore, 


e+<*=o,  «»-H«=o,  «»4-e'=o,  we  readily  get 
(1,  «)=|e*-J.e'-|-«'=-|-V=5=— m 

(1,  3)=l+ie*-h2e«=|— V-ls" 

(1,  4)=|fe-|-e»=|-|-V^=«: 
and  hence, 

(-1,  -2)=|  ««-|.e+e'=-|+>/^=-«' 

(_1,  _S)=l-|-|e«-h&»=i-J.8V-l=»' 

(_1, —4)=  |+e''-|-e*=  |— V^=«' 

These  values  being  found,  we  next  have 

P=(l,2).(l,S).(l,4)./(0,4); 
/(0,4)==t*: 
therefore,  makiBg/(0,  4)=—*, 
P=m«»ifc 

and  hence, 

ip=i(m«ii*)J  ;  i  .  P'=i(«'»i.'*)i  : 


/'r> 


EQU  ATIOXS^ 


'^^m^-^^tm^t,^ 


'r.     I 


'jm^' 


y*ii'-^* 


I 


J  jr.,  }«=**«-* 


ERRATA. 

Dissertation  Second,  p.  669  line  XOy/or  <*  the  quantities  of  matter  are  as  the  mean  distances/'  rettd  ''  the 
qualities  of  matter  are  as  the  orbits  of  the  mean  distances." 

Page  316,  col.  1,  line  31,  for  ^'  canal  below/'  read  <*  canal  between." 

318,  col.  1,  second  line  from  bottom,^  '*  the  fluid  will  there,"  read  ^  will  therefore." 

■■■      coJ.  2,  line  40,ybr  "  case  where/'  read  "  case  when." 
"  line  56,  read  ^H.    , 
S19>  col.  1,  line  M.Jbr  *'  ouuide  of  the  force/'  read  '*  ouuide  of  the  four." 
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